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YW YOU CHW HELP WIN THE WAR/ 


Not ALL OF US CAN SHOULDER A GUN OR MAKE A PLANE, 
BUT ALL OF US CAN DO SOMETHING TO BACK UP THE BOYS 
AT THE FRONT. BELIEVING THAT EVERYONE, YOUNG AND OLD, 
3} IS ANXIOUS TO KNOW WHAT TO DO, THE MENNEN COMPANY 

c oe ey VOLUNTARILY SUBORDINATES ITS OWN ADVERTISING TO FURTHER 
| , cis CIVILIAN WAR EFFORTS. HERE ARE A FEW WAYS YOU CAN HELP— 
KENT SPARE Rooms TO WAR WORKERS. 


ADEQUATE HOUSING IS HAMPERING PRODUCTION 
ly MANY AREAS. PHONE OR WRITE PERSONNEL 
IRECTORS OF PLANTS IN YOUR VICINITY. 
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CARRY PARCELS to sAVE GASOLINE, 
OIL, TIRES, AND MANPOWER ON DELIVERY 
TRUCKS — YOU'LL BE HELPING TO 

DELIVER MORE BOMBS ON THE ENEMY. 
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| IVE & Li FT TO OTHERS. IT COSTS 
NO MORE TOCARRY SEVERAL PEOPLE - AND 
JAVES PRECIOUS TIME AND TIRES. WORK 
UT A“SHARE-THE-CAR” PLAN WITH 
)EIGHBORS AND FELLOW WORKERS. 









i| Post this page on bulletin 
‘boards of offices, plants, 
schools, churches, clubs, etc. 





TOOTHPASTE, ETC. THEY HAVE A HIGH CONTENT OF BADLY 
NEEDED TIN. LEAVE THEM WITH YOUR DRUGGIST 
WHO WILL FORWARD THEM TO A CENTRAL DEPOT. 
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Grow VEGETABLES 
IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 
FOR YOUR FAMILY. START 
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WANT A BETTER SHAVE? 
AA USE ME 
Y WITH A 


7 BETTER 


CREAM 
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DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BLADE 


if you get poor shaves too often... if 
your beard doesn’t always ‘‘come clean”, 
or your face feels raw and tender and irri- 
tated, don’t be too quick to blame your 
blade. Blades today are really well made. 
It might be simply a matter of getting the 
right cream for your face, so 

Change your cream. Try Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream with the same blade you were 
complaining about! No matter how tough 
your beard, no matter how sensitive your 
skin, if you're not 100% satisfied with 
Listerine Shaving Cream, just send the 
partly used tube to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Your money will be 
promptly refunded. That’s how sure we 
are that this different shaving cream will 
delight you! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Brushless and Lather 
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Prices of other well 
<nNOwn brands have 
lemped way up, This 
[mOus quality b rush 


—stil] of yesterday’s 
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WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


THROUGH Mrs. Gail W. Milligan of 
Victoria de las Tunas, Cuba, we are 
kept in touch with the activities of Ne- 
gro society in the British West Indies. 
In turn Mrs. Milligan is informed by 
Professor Leonardo Bryan in his ex- 
cellent column in the Havana Post. 
This time it has to do with a concert 
which was “given under the auspices 
of Moss Mills’ Day School, leaving 
nothing short of what was anticipated 
despite the inclement weather. Gaiety, 
rhythm, drama and melody beamed in 
their supermost splendor intermin- 
gling incessantly with laughter and 
meditation. The musicians deserved 
much praise and this was not 
minced...” This does not remind us 
of an invitation we received in Boise, 
Idaho, from Judge Hooker (Sawtooth) 
Fingree. The judge was throwing a 
soiree to celebrate the election of 
James K. Polk to the Presidency. 
This honor to Mr. Polk was somewhat 
belated, the party being given in 1936. 
But the judge explained that he was 
celebrating the elections of all our 
Presidents, one a month, and had 
started eleven months before: “You 
are invited with fervency to assist with 
measured dignity, liquidly and vocally, 
in celebrating the election of the Hon- 
orable James K. Polk, eleventh Presi- 
dent of the United States. A collation 
provided anxiously by the guests will 
be freely offered. If your presence is 
not accounted for on the stroke, the 
brethren will come and procure you.” 


AND Mr. Jonathan Rollicks of Se- 
wickley, Pennsylvania, knows a lady 
who has been taking first-aid training 
against the day when many of us may 
be very glad that she knows what to 
do for air-raid victims. Her enthusiasm 
knew very few bounds. Nobody in all 
Sewickley, no matter how insignificant 
his ailment, was quite safe from her. 
Driving home from a lecture on ar- 
tificial respiration, she saw a man ly- 
ing face down on the sidewalk. She 
leaped from her car and pounced upon 
the fellow. He came to with flattering 
alacrity. Rolling away from the man- 
hole he was peering into preparatory 
to making some repairs below, and 
tossing his first-aider off, he roared, 
“Lady, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, attacking a married man in 
broad daylight.” 
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IT WILL be good news to the readers 
of this magazine that W. B. Courtney, 
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DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 


W. B. COURTNEY Far East 
FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


who quit being one of nature’s noble- 
men to become a war correspondent, 
has departed for journalistic duties 
with our armed forces beyond our 
shores. This means that we don’t 
know just where he will fetch up— 
only that he is going by sea. We 
helped inspect his equipment before 
he left and may say that he has a suf- 
ficient variety of gear to match any 
climate and meet any geographic 
emergency. We noticed however that 
Mr. Courtney had a list of last-min- 
ute purchases on which was the note, 
“One set of boxing gloves.’”’ When we 
asked why, Mr. Courtney explained 
that he might get to Australia and 
meet a few kangaroos which, he said, 
were enthusiastic boxers. 
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SOME TIME ago we published a let- 
ter from Corporal Cyril William St. 
Brave. The corporal asked that 
American girls write to him. Therefore 
he sent his address: Tillsbury Service 
Flats, Hyacinth Gardens, East Fleury, 
Herts, England. Miss Rosie O’Grady 
of Riverside, California, wrote to the 
corporal. Six weeks later the letter 
returned to Miss O’Grady stamped: 
Insufficient Address. Miss O’Grady 
would like to know how much address 
the British post office wants. ‘Next 
time,” complains she, “give the Eng- 
lish post office something to work on. 
What’s the number of his room? Does 
he share a bed with someone? Let’s be 
specific. If you can’t tell me exactly 
where this St. Brave gent lives, never 
mind. Some time ago I was given the 
name of an American soldier, told to 
drop him a line. I dropped him four 
patriotic pages, closely written. His 
reply almost collided with my letter. 
This boy was on his toes. I will quote 
his reply in full: ‘Thanks for your let- 
ter, baby. What gives with you? Let 
me know quick. My outfit is moving 
soon. Be nice and I'll bring you a 
Jappie to wear on your hat. I mean 
quick.’ ” 


NO MATTER what they tell you, 
don’t believe too completely that this 
conflict is wholly different from the 
first World War. We, for example, 
have received not fewer than a dozen 
letters informing us that the war will 
not last more than six months because 
So-and-So, who never held a job for 
more than that, is now in the Army. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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SHORT STORIES 


SIDNEY HERSCHEL SMALL 


Thunder Road. Hawaiian lov’ 
—with an ending postponec| 


RODERICK LULL . 


The Way Back. There’s a bit 
ism in every good dog. 


Rush Job. Only love dares 
top sergeants. 


HURD BARRETT 
THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
Clean Slate, by Hugh Mi 
Kahler. a 
SERIAL STORIES 


AGATHA CHRISTIE. 


Moving Finger. The second ¢ : 
parts. P 


PEARL S. BUCK 4 
China Gold. The ninth of | 
parts. : 

if 


ARTICLES 


PAUL SCHUBERT | 
Battle Damage. What it is an) 
it does to fighting ships and r/ 
P 
EDMUND GILLIGAN 3 
How to Catch a Trout. | 
now-you-have-him-now-y 
fisherman. 
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KYLE CRICHTON : 


Born to Act. Maria Montez 
the most of her mission. 
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ALICE LEONE MOATS 


Heart of Poland. General Wla | 
Anders and his 150,000 ave 16) 


RUTH CARSON 


Gay and Easy. Shoemanshi 
ter of sound footing. 
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FRELING FOSTER 
Keep Up with the World. 


EDITORIALS 


We're Not Perfect Ourselve | 


Au Revoir—But Not Goodk i | 
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| took Eddie’s Dad three hours to write. It came 


pe afternoon of the big game. And it just about 
roke Eddie’s heart. 
| “I'm afraid this means the end of college, son,” 


he letter said. ““You’ll have to go to work and help 


@our mother and me. We'll need all the money we 


an Scrape together to pay that judgment.” 
| Eddie’s Dad had been a careful driver all his life. 


tthat wasn’t enough. 


Sskid one rainy night, and the damages to both cars 


je eheavy—staggeringly heavy toa family like Eddie’s. 


| No, Eddie’s Dad didn’t carry auto insurance. If he 
ad, everything would have been all right. If he had 
balized that what happens to scores of drivers every 
ay could some time happen to him—then he would 
ave been prepared. 
| ie 3 « It’s Easy to Prevent Tragedies 
ef 2 Like This 


| 
] 
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explained by G. J. Mecherle 


q Founder and Chairman of the Board 


*» 


ears ago, auto insurance cost a lot of money. 
Vhen a group of us founded State Farm Mutual 
BRomobile Insurance Company back in 1922, y 


He wasn’t able to pull out of 
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set out to better this situation. 

‘*We aimed to make auto insurance so reasonable 
in cost that every self-respecting driver could afford 
to own it. 

‘““We pioneered new economies that could reduce 
the cost of auto insurance. State Farm Mutual has 
since become the largest automobile casualty com- 
pany in the world! We do business now in 40 states 
through 7,000 licensed representatives. 

‘Yes, more than a million drivers have enjoyed 
the security of State Farm protection. And we figure 
these drivers have saved in excess of $50,000,000 in the 
cost of their auto insurance during the last 20 years. 

*“Here’s one Your State 


Mutual policy y is renewed from year to year (so long 


of our economies: Farm 
as the risk remains the same) instead of being re- 
issued. Hence you pay the acquisition cost of your 
policy once a lifetime instead of once a year. 
‘Economies like this make it possible for State 
Farm Mutual to offer you more insurance for your 
money—broader protection and better service. 
**Whether 
company or whether you carry 
should get the fac sts about State Farm’s More Protection 
for Your Money Plan. Just mail the coupon today.” 


your car is now insured in another 


no insurance, you 





Iilinois 


Pacific Coast Office 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Canadian Office 
TORONTO, CANADA 





MODERN COLLISION INSURANCE PLAN. State Farm 
Mutual’s 80% Collision Plan is the most popular plan in America. 
Details in new booklet. Mail coupon. Booklet also covers Emergency 
Road Service and Bail Bond Plan, Medical Payment Plan, Free 
Trayel Service, and making a 3-Way Saving in Car Financing. 


FREE to Drivers—New Informative Booklet 


Mr. G. E. Mecherle 

State Farm Insurance Companies / 

Bloomington, Illinois i 
send me your new booklet pre- ik 

senting basic facts about automobile x 


insurance. I understand this request will 


not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
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Uy hair looks belt 
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"Like lots of men, I used 
to douse my hair in order 
to comb it. Result: a 
plastered down look! When 
the dousing evaporated 

my hair would be all 
haywire. Then I found 
something you don't have 
to douse on. A preparation 
that goes to the root of 
the trouble and checks 
dry scalp; leaves my 

hair looking natural and 
well-groomed all day long. 








"With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic, all I do is put a 
few drops on my comb and run it through my hair 
several times. Sometimes I put a little on my fin— 
gertips and apply it directly to my scalp. What 
a difference! My hair looks natural for a change. 
At the same time I've checked loose dandruff; 
stopped that dry, itchy feeling. Of course, 

I give my hair a thorough massage with plenty 

of 'Vaseline' Hair Tonic whenever I wash it, 
because it supplements the scalp oils that soap 
and water wash away. I've got better—looking, 
healthier—looking hair, and a lot healthier 


scalp in the bargain. My advice is to try it." 
gredient that has a 


@ OR QOWELE CARE... BOTH SCALP AND HMUR/ drying effect. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 


*Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic is different, 
containing no in- 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD | 
By Freling Foster | 


Recently two German spies rowed 
across the Channel from France to 
England and established them- 
selves in a vacant farmhouse. A 
few days later, one of them, speak- 
ing faultless English, walked into a 
local tavern during the period when 
drinks are not served and ordered a 
beer. The bartender, becoming sus- 
picious of anyone ignorant of the 
liquor regulations, telephoned the 
police, and the spy and his accom- 
plice were captured. 


The only foreign sovereign ever 
portrayed on a coin of the United 
States was Queen Isabella of Spain, 
whose head appeared on a quarter 
dollar minted in 1893.—By R. C. 
Charles, Hollywood, California. 


General Kikuzo Otani of Japan 
was the commander in chief of the 
ten thousand American soldiers 
who, with smaller contingents from 
the British, French and Japanese 
armies, were sent to Vladivostok 
in August, 1918, to help restore or- 
der in Russia—By T. Duncan Fer- 
guson, Halcyon, California. 


Until recently, dairymen annu- 
ally discarded millions of gallons 
of milk contaminated by the cows’ 
consumption of garlic, onions and 
foul-smelling weeds. Today such 
odors are removed by adding a 
small quantity of white oil and agi- 
tating the mixture. After standing, 
the oil, which has absorbed the par- 
ticles of fat containing the offensive 
substance, rises to the top and is 
siphoned off—By John B. Tuttle, 
New York, New York. 


Various species of deer consti- 
tute nearly ninety-five per cent of 
the 5,800,000 big-game animals in 
the United States. The other five 
per cent consist chiefly of antelopes, 
peccaries, wild boars, mountain 
goats, bighorn sheep, and black and 
grizzly bears. 


The streamlining of airplanes has 
been developed to a point where, 
for example, the wind resistance of 
a modern single-engine pursuit ma- 
chine, at any speed, is no greater 
than that of a flat plate twenty- 
two inches square.—By Toivo A. 
Kauppi, Midland, Michigan. 



















































One of the closest finishes in) 
automobile racing occurred on Oc- 
tober 12, 1926, during the running; 
of a 200-mile race on the Rocking-. 
ham Speedway in Salem, New 
Hampshire. After the winner; 
Harry Hartz, had crossed the line, 
Pete Dreis followed in 3.91 seconds; 
and Leon Duray followed Dreis in 
3/100ths of a second. In other; 
words, these first three cars in ther! 
race crossed the finish line in less; 
than four seconds. 


A skeleton of a deer, discovered) 
by miners digging iron ore from ai 
bog in Virginia about a century ago, 
was found to be “ferrified,” not) 
petrified, having turned toiron from 
long immersion in iron-bearingg) 
water.—By F. D. McHugh, Newy 
York, New York. 


A public school in Central Cityy, 
Colorado, meets the cost of furnish-- 
ing hot lunches to its students byy 
leasing out gambling slot machines; 
while the schools of Hart County, 
Georgia, help pay their general ex-. 
penses by selling display adver-- 
tising space on their report cards. 
—By J. V. Cooper, Elizabeth, Colo-. 
rado. ry 

| 

Several dictionaries of animal! 
vocabularies, which alphabetize and} 
define “words” that animals use inf 
communicating with one another, 
have been compiled. These includes 
one on wolves by Pfungst, cats byy 
Romer, horses by von Maday,? 
monkeys by Learned, hens byy® 
Schmid and reptiles by Landois. 
—By Sheldon D. Klein, Springfield, 
Illinots. 


f 


A recent demonstration of the’ 
minute work that can be done with! 
a certain pantograph engraving ma- 
chine was the engraving of the’ ' 
sixty-odd words of the Lord’s)} 
Prayer on the point of a pin whose’ | 
diameter is scarcely 1/1000 of ani? 
inch—By Malcolm Harner, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting 
or unusual fact accepted for this column), 
Contributions must be accompanied by satis: | 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with the 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York) 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier’s. 
The National Weekly. None of the items may I 
be reproduced without express permission of ft 
the publisher 
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Scientific tests prove this dama ee 
brushing with dentifrices Booey, ep 
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Pental scientists have recently made an important 
imfscovery. They now know that millions of people 
sane innocently brushing cavities into softer parts of 
g ieir teeth along the gum line. 

ra You may be running this risk to your teeth. In 
<tc? clinical studies show the odds .can be 4 to 1 
day 2 people 20 years of age or older actually have 
. yime or more teeth exposed to this danger by shrink- 
oisg gums. So read carefully to learn the cause of this 
fildjeedless injury and how to avoid it. 

Expert research has proved this serious trouble 
definitely caused by brushing teeth regularly 
ith a dentifrice that contains abrasives. 












Many suffer unknowingly. For the abrasive par- 
icles that do the damage are so small you can’t see or 


ord : 


oe them. Yet they are so hard that water won't dis- 
gplve them. (Test given above shows how to avoid 
jawjentifrices which contain them.) As you brush these 
brasive particles back and forth, they slowly but 


jarely wear away the softer, exposed part of your teeth. 
restingy 
lutFLow Teel Safely Reveals Beauty of Your Smile 





p He 
‘jwij OU Can save your teeth from this costly injury 
llieimply by changing to the revolutionary new denti- 


's Cause of Injury 
_ And Tells How You Can Escape It 
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new Teel at once 
ury to your teeth. 
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ou Can Avoid This Trouble With New Liquid Dentifrice 
lt Beautifies Teeth Safely - Without Abrasives ! 


than any tooth paste or powder you ever used. It is a 
ruby-clear liquid and contains absolutely no abrasives. 
Tests show that it cannot injure teeth in any way. 


The reason is simple. Teel does not depend upon 
abrasives for cleansing your teeth. Instead, Teel uses 
a new-type, patented /iquid cleansing discovery that 
bursts into thousands of tiny, surging bubbles— 
actually multiplies over 30 times in the mouth. These 
bubbles instantly go to work to help remove the daily 
accumulation of decaying food particles and dulling 
surface film. Thus your teeth look so much brighter, 
cleaner, more thrillingly beautiful! 


Start This Safe Liquid Way Today 


What’s more, Teel’s amazing liquid action gives 
your whole mouth a glorious beauty bath—a re- 
freshing clean “‘feel.’’ It helps sweeten bad breath. 
You will also find that a few drops of Teel in /% glass 
of water is truly delightful as a mouth wash. And 
children love Teel’s grand taste. 


Teel is also easy to use and so economical. A bottle 
lasts and lasts. Get Teel today at any drug, department 
or 10¢ store. Begin at once to follow this safe, new- 
day way in tooth cleansing. And visit your dentist 
regularly for his professional care. Procter & Gamble. 
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jowro SAVE YOUR TEETH 
FROM THIS 
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F THE MILLIONS SLOWLY BRUSHING 
POSED, SOFTER PARTS OF TEETH? 





















































HOW TO REMOVE STAINS 


Most people are lucky. Daily brushing with 
Teel removes ordinary surface stains from 
their teeth the safe, /iguid way —without abra- 
sives, without danger of injury shown above. 


A few are not so fortunate. Due to unusual 
mouth conditions, it is harder to remove sur- 
face stains from their teeth. These people 
may need an occasional abrasive scouring. 

For them, we recommend this easy method 
of removing those unusual surface stains: (1) 
Use Teel daily. (2) Use salt and soda or any 
ordinary dentifrice — mot more than once or 
twice a week. Remember, regular use of any 


abrasive may be dangerous and cause trouble. 
CHANGE TO 


Teel 


LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


Use Instead of Tooth Pastes and Powders 





“Cheer up, dear! We can’t 
buy acar. So what? Let's fix 
this one for the duration and 











put what we save in U. S. 


, 


Defense Bonds for Junior.’ 





SHE’S S-M-O-O-T-H 
BUT SAVING, TOO! 


. so are cars, new or old, with 
Sealed Power Piston Rings 
















Save oil, save ven 
Save engine wegy 
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WILLIAM T. HO} 


First Officer Warren Wilkerson, 
of American Air Lines, being 
readied for X-rays as part of the 
“pilot maintenance” program 













RMY, Navy, air-line and commer- 
ji cial pilots are required to submit 
to rigid physical examinations at 
least twice a year. Pilots used to look 
upon such checks with disdain and fre- 
quently accused the medical examiners 
of trying to find something that would 
ground them (which meant no pay). 
Now the idea of physicals has been ac- 
cepted by them as “pilot maintenance” 
and placed in the same class as airplane 
maintenance. Rigid maintenance of the 
plane is undertaken to prevent acci- 
dents; careful maintenance of the pilot’s 
health is to discover little things that 
later could result in grounding, or might 
suddenly manifest themselves in the 
air and jeopardize the lives of the pilot 
and others aboard. These pilots now un- 
derstand that, for instance, abscessed 
teeth, if not eliminated immediately, 
can result in rheumatism, damage to 
the eyes and to the heart valves—and 
provide a good long rest on the ground. 
Dr. Hodges McKnight, flight surgeon 
for American Air Lines, typifies the cur- 
rent attitude of the medicos toward 
pilots in these reassuring words: “The 
flight surgeon realizes that his success 
is measured not by how many defects 
he finds, but by how many pilots he can 
keep flying safely as long as possible. 
This is the purpose of the periodical ex- 
amination of the flying personnel and 
fortunately there is more and more mu- 
tual confidence in this respect.” 
However, the private pilot, who is 
prohibited from engaging in commercial 
flying, is required to submit to a physi- 
cal examination only once every 14 
months. Since he does not have to fly 
unless he wants to, as contrasted with 
Service and commercial pilots, the bur- 
den of more frequent examinations and 
the cost involved were never imposed. 
Nevertheless, Drs. H. Dorwin Hinshaw 
and Walter M. Boothby, of the Mayo 
Foundation (Dr. Boothby was co-win- 
ner of the Collier Trophy for 1939), have 
a‘few thoughts for the private pilot. 
They say: “Every pilot should realize 
that it is unsafe for him to pilot an air- 
plane if he has taken any type of seda- 
tive drug in any dosage. This includes 
the barbiturates, bromides, alcohol and 
possibly such salicylates as acetylsali- 
cylic acid (aspirin). No sulfonamide 
compound should be taken within at 





a plane. Some persons have vestibuli! 
disturbances from quinine and othe) 
drugs such as may be included in remo} 
dies for infection of the respiratory tract’ 

The doctors also warn the privay 
pilot not to fly on an empty stomac:) 
and, conversely, large and heavy mea 
may result in considerable discomfop 
especially from certain types of food, 
flight involves high altitude where ii) 
testinal gases expand appreciably. 






































































PLANES equipped for night flyin! 

carry a pure white tail light. Follc’ 
one of these into a landing with a lighte 
city below and see how readily it cz 
blend in with street and other whii 
lights on the ground. Even on tli 
ground, at the edge of a runway reacé 
for take-off, the white light, under cee 
tain combinations of airport boundai/ 
lights, can merge with them and give 1 
sure warning that it is attached to <: 
airplane. Several ground accidents | 
this nature and potential flight acciden) 
have brought forth the need for a mo3j 
distinguishing tail light as air traffic | 
increasing. Latest proposal for adoy) 
tion, first by the air lines, is a tail in 
stallation, with red and white flashir 
lights of high intensity. 


ATS, termites and snakes do not e» 
clude airplanes as they work the 
way through life. A mouse was direct! 
responsible for a recent fatal accides 
because he had a strong appetite fi 
the doped fabric on an aileron. He hes 
gnawed it neatly along the piano hing: 
causing failure in flight. Termité 
prefer wood construction, and snake 
while displaying no appetite for any pa’ 
ticular part of the plane, like to coil . 
in a corner and sleep out a flight. 
One famous commercial pilot who hw 
to hop around the country is mortal’! 
afraid of snakes in or out of airplane 
When his ship has to be in the war 
South he never takes off without fir 
going over the interior with a flashligh! 
from nose to tail. Though he has nevi 
jumped from an airplane in the 25 yea’ 
he has been flying, he would bail out i 
once if he saw a rattler or a copperhee’ 
dozing away in a corner of the cockp»’ 
We won’t tell you his name for fear 
practical joker will deposit a novelt, 
store snake in the plane some day ar! 
really cause trouble. F. R. Jk 
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COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE” 











Reykjavik off the port bow! 


ONIGHT, in the chill waters near Iceland, or 
perhaps somewhere in the phosphorescence of 
the Pacific, a man stands on the bridge of a 
freighter with the lifeline of a nation in his hands. 


From the wind-blown flying bridge the skipper 
strains his eyes for a landfall . . . the islands that 
are our country’s first line of defense. To these 
islands must be transported huge quantities of 
guns, ammunition, food, and material. And the 
only answer is ships, ships, and more ships. 


How is America meeting this tremendous re- 
sponsibility? You can get the answer if you’ll look 
at the shipyards from Maine to Oregon, at such 
great factories as the Westinghouse plant where 
the machinery to drive many of those supply 
ships is being built, or at the huge Westinghouse- 
Operated Maritime Commission plant which is 
now being erected alongside it. 


The “know how” that works 24 hours a day 
We're proud that the Maritime Commission has 
chosen Westinghouse to aid in this vital task. 
For there, in dramatic terms, is an example of 
how Westinghouse “know how” is doing a job 
for National Defense. 


What is this “know how’’? It is the ability 
to get things done in the best possible way. It’s 
industrial ingenuity and individual craftsmanship 

hard-earned experience and never-ending 
research. It’s the very essence of the Westinghouse 
way of doing things—learned 
in building products for the 
general welfare and now used 
in building materials for the 
common defense. 

The same skill and inge- 
nuity that are building those 
turbinesforthe merchant fleet, 
not long ago built more effi- 
cient electric refrigerators and Bomb fuses 
; ; P Torpedo tubes 
washing machines. Again, the 
research skill that developed 
intricate new radio equipment 
Street Lighting 


has found ways of utilizing ae 
Electric rons 


that equipment in important Riau 
defense work. 

At 17 Westinghouse Divi- 
sions, and in the plants of 
more than 300 sub-contrac- 


tors, our energies today are 


Armor-piercing shot 


almost exclusively concentrated on the creation 
of $400,000,000 worth of defense materials. It’s 
our way of speeding the day when our “know 
how” will be serving you again—in the home, 
the farm, and the factory. 





Westinghouse 


For the Common Defense 


Naval Ordnance Airplane generators 


Portable X-Ray Equipment — Binoculars 


Military radio equipment Gasoline tanks 


For the General Welfare 

Electric Ranges 
Stokers 
Transformers 


Electric Refrigerators 
Switchboards 
Motors & Controls 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Copr. 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
RHODE ISLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 
gnecon 


NEBRASKA 


The nation is united—and Long Distance tele- 
phone lines help to tie it together for war’s 
work. .. . You can keep materials moving, 
wheels turning, men working — if you can 
reach any one, anywhere in the land, in a 
hurry. ... It takes a lot of telephone 


SERVICE TO THE NATION 
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ALABAMA 





calls to build fighting planes, freighters or 
factories—to move men and machines around 
the map... . If the rush of war interferes 
here and there with the accustomed smooth- 
ness of regular Long Distance traffic, we hope 
you will understand. 


IN PEACE AND IN WAR 


lOWA 
KANSAS 


INDIANA | 
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Thunder 
Road 


z ty Sidney | 
|ferschel Small 


nN |USTRATED BY EARL CORDREY 


_|he education of an honest 

| an. Goddard learned that 
, |eachery is no less deadly if 
)) hides itself in friendship 


q 
| 
MIAHE most difficult thing for Dr. 
|) George Goddard to realize was that 
/- Bob would follow the radiogram in 
) short a time. Patients waited in the 
ception room, but Goddard did not 
. the buzzer to tell his nurse to send 
jaother of them to him. Instead, smil- 
\ jig, he walked to the window and looked 
\p, as if the gleaming transpacific plane 
\\ight already be circling for its landing. 
) He saw thin clouds, white, pearly 
|ray, and silver. Honolulu morning. 
|low was it to the east? Would Bob be 
|ble to see Mauna Kea? 

| Returning to his desk, he pressed.the 

Juzzer twice, the nurse’s own call. Mary 

las probably worried, because the mes- 

Jage could have contained some bad 

‘ews; but when she stepped inside and 
}losed the door behind her, Goddard 
jaw the happy color of her cheeks. Her 
Jonest breathlessness added to his con- 
jentment. She would be a splendid wife 
jor Bob. 
| He said, “How did you guess, Mary?” 
| “T heard you say ‘Bob!’ and then you 

Vhistled, Doctor,” Mary Hinman said. 
ft had to be something good. I hoped 

jaat he was coming home.” 

1} Dr. Goddard said, ‘He is. This after- 
joon. Tomorrow,” he added grimly, “‘is 

junday. Someone else shall make my 
|e s.” Almost shyly, Goddard contin- 
ed, “I didn’t think we would see him 
lor at least a year.” 

| He was so proud that he wanted to 

hout, “Lawton Aircraft is sending him 

#9 check on the new fighters. Intercep- 
jors, he calls them. Those marvelous 
180s we read about.” He wondered if 

would ask why Bob was coming. 
When he looked at her again he under- 
ood that the reason made no differ- 
ce to her, and that the fact was 
lufficient. Goddard liked that. 

} “We'll clean everything up this morn- 
ing,” he said, “and then we’ll meet him. 
p ,” he teased, “will you be too busy?” 
| Mary Hinman put a hand to her hair, 

Js if it were already wind-blown while 
P ® waited for the plane’s descent; the 

octor’s broad smile caused her to ad- 
st her cap in hasty defense of the in- 
















| 


Bob opened the gifts, Mary ex- 
| claiming, the Japanese depre- 
| cating. Red lacquer bowls, the 
' sacred badger, porcelain dogs 
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stinctive gesture. Then, when he winked, 
she began to laugh. “How long can he 
stay, Doctor?” she asked. 

“Quite some time,’ Dr. Goddard 
hoped aloud. “Remember how he wrote 
that Lawton engineers are sent where 
they have planes? Men who've been 
trained at the plant and who can recom- 
mend changes as well as check perform- 
ance. That is what Bob wanted to do, 
although he expected it would be years 
before he was qualified. He figured it 
as a way in which he could come home. 
All of this war talk,” Goddard snorted, 
“has undoubtedly shortened his train- 
ing.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” said Mary. “Shall I 
send in the next patient?” 


S GODDARD nodded, he was think- 

ing that the time between this mo- 
ment and the arrival of the plane must 
be all too long for the girl. He himself 
was enveloped in a sort of peace which 
was like being up in the high hills where 
Bob and he, as father and son, had 
learned to stand together after Angela 
had died. He decided suddenly that they 
must spend a night there. Why not this 
very one? 

We’ll sit out on the lanai, Dr. God- 
dard thought, as his nurse held the door 
open for a patient, and they will be 
handclasped. Bob and Mary will prefer 
that to a noisy homecoming party. Yes, 
it’s the thing to do. 

Before Mary closed the door, and 
went back to her desk in the reception 


room, Goddard could see that he had 
a busy morning ahead. There were sev- 
eral Americans. A Filipino with her 
baby. The Hawaiian foreman of the 
cane plantation, who, not so long ago, 
would have gone for treatment to a 
kahuna, a witch doctor. Several Japa- 
nese, sent to him by their own 
physicians. Good diagnosticians, those 
Japanese doctors; they knew when to 
send their patients to a specialist. 

He got on with his work, but despite 
his intention not to waste a moment he 
was unable to refrain, when he knew 
the people, to remark that Bob was 
returning. When it was noon, Mary en- 
tered instead of one of the remaining 
patients. “Mr. Kamagoshi would like 
to see you for just a moment, Doctor,” 
she said. 

Dr. Goddard leaned back in his chair. 
“Tll never forget the time you and Bob 
hid under his tea house on the ridge 
near our cottage. Bob was six. We 
looked everywhere. When we finally 
found you, you said—” 

“Stop teasing, doctor,” pleaded Mary. 
“It was something silly, or you wouldn’t 
be reminding me. Mrs. Kamagoshi was 
always horrified when we played house. 
A boy and a girl. But weren’t they dear, 
kind people?” 

“Absolutely,” Goddard said firmly, 
“and they can’t help all of this Asiatic 
turmoil. Anyone who thinks Ill allow 
events to change my attitude toward 
them is utterly insane. By all means 
ask him in, Mary.” 

Goddard met the bowing stocky Jap- 
anese with outstretched hand. “How 
are you?” he asked. “It is nice to see 
you. Sit down.” 

“T are hoping,’’ Kamagoshi said, smil- 
ing all over his broad face, “that I are 
first to carry congraturations for com- 
ing of Bob. I—” 

“How the devil did you know?” 

“You are fixing hurt for Muragawa 
today,” the Japanese explained, “and 
he arrived afterward to visit me for 
business affair. Happy news are thus 
furnished me. I rush to offer wishes for 
nice vacation for your son.” 

“Tt is better than a vacation. Bob will 
be here for some time.” 

Kamagoshi jiggled the keys and coins 
in his pocket. ‘““He are now expert en- 
gineer, Doctor? How proud for you!” 

“He must be pretty good,” said Dr. 
Goddard, “‘or his company wouldn’t let 
him fuss with their newest plane. I 
didn’t know that any of them were here. 
Proving that we don’t know what is go- 
ing on.” 

“No,” agreed Kamagoshi. “Airprane,” 
he announced, “are appearance such as 
big dragonfry. I am not ever observing 















variety coming from Bob’s factory. | 
picture it owns two back ends. Wij 
rapidity it must possess!” 

“It has two tails and must be vy 
fast,” said Goddard. Could Kamage} 
possibly be pumping him? What cc} 
he tell anyone about the 380 wh) 
hadn’t already been publicized? Jok)) 
he said, “Haven’t you fellows copie | 
yet?” : 

Kamagoshi protested, “How maf 
own such information?” He continu | 
“We are kamaaina, friend. We m 
again have kurata card game for | 
Bob. I come for ask it. Some time w: 
party to cerebrate return are over.” 

“I’m selfish,” Dr. Goddard said. “4 
going to keep Bob and Mary to my} 
even tonight. We’re going to the Th 
der Road cottage.” Goddard laug’ 
at the way Kamagoshi was goggling! 
him. “In spite of custom,” he said’) 

“Road are bad,” said Kamage 
earnestly. “Suppose you ride back qu 
to Honoruru for sick person? Oh,’ 
not.” 

Dr. Goddard said, “I can drive 1 
road with my eyes closed. Another c’ 
tor will handle my calls, anyhow.” 
wanted to finish up. “I’ve got to | 
done. Perhaps we can have a sukiy' 
dinner like in the old days.” 

Kamagoshi rose. ‘Perhaps,’ he s: 
“Ah, yes.” | 

































































































ee the Japanese had gone, | 
Goddard went on with his own we 

Later, after lunch, he left Mary 
the car outside the hospital. When 
came out, and they were driving off’ 
said, “Dr. Matsuzuki wanted my of 
ion about a fellow who can’t be mow 
It would take hours to get there; 
suzuki was exceedingly distressed at’ 
refusal.” 1 

“Couldn’t you go tomorrow, Doct¢é 

Goddard shook his head. Matsuai 
was operating on both Sunday morr 
and Sunday afternoon; they sim 
couldn’t get together. He drove rapii 
as if the speed of the car would bo 
Bob’s plane the faster. 

He listened contentedly while 
told him what arrangements she hadi 
ready made about food and the tre 
portation of a houseboy and the cc 
A machine had to be hired to take thi 
But everything would be in readiny 

When the ocean swung into vision 
thought, I like it better when one Ici 
down on it from the hills. You di 
see the small turmoil. You see the vi| 
ness of it, and the peace. If there wy 
more oceans between hotheads, tl! 
would be more peace, too. Take | 
present situation. The Pacific forme 
(Continued on page 25) 
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As Goddard took the slim bronze i/ 
silver haft, he thought, “I can s9 
a life again. My son's!" He fl 
waggled the knife so that Bob cov 
figure out what he intended to) 
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“vhting ships must fake it as well 
‘W dish it out and America’s 
»gick-service naval repair yards 
mu geared to heal their wounds 
: j put them back in the line—fast 
h f 


Op; 















mlHERE are two ways of looking at 
tim, battle damage. One is the point of 
tm view of the “patient’’—an intensely 
fqgpsonal viewpoint, in which a torpedo 
uy im the starboard side abreast Frame 
eehurts every officer and man aboard 
d#it his own entrails had been gouged 
Bi) ,. 

‘Whe other is a detached, surgical 
buat of view. That’s the navy yard’s 
jimwvpoint. The torpedo rip at Frame 
ai) to the navy yard, is just another 
me in just another ship—a “job order,” 
kg@emuch welding, so much riveting, the 
Oi al hurry. Why are these naval men 
jamxious to get back to sea? 

emt you're a naval man, battle damage 
fmgintolerable. A seafaring guy may be 
wipy when it comes to shooting craps; 
to ay forget the bridge conventions, 
iil be a trial to all his gal friends be- 
#se he won't follow the rules of love. 
hem: aboard ship he is a perfectionist. 
fit battlewagon of his is always being 
lated, shined, scrubbed, made a little 
nemppier than any other battlewagon in 
nye or any other man’s navy— 

lege Hen along comes a battle and leaves 
witle damage. 

sq he three main causes of battle dam- 
yap are hits by shells, bombs and tor- 
maoes. All three mean explosions. The 
¢' jlosions usually cause fires. Battle 
dapmage is a conglomerate of rips and 
Whes left where the projectiles and 
juir splinters strike, terrific damage 
ie by the explosions, and devastation 
mote by fires. Especially when the fires 
jm fed by that highly inflammable stuff, 
mpzokeless powder. 


Id bl 
An Unsung Hero of Jutland 


Jat the Battle of Jutland, still a clas- 
af ‘of modern naval warfare, the British 
fle cruiser Lion was belching out 
(70s from her turret guns when a 
vy German shell smacked down a 
A | hit on one of the waist turrets, 
gashed through the armored roof and 
 Qloded inside, killing every man of 
fete loading crew. The breech plug of a 
< ided gun jarred open; the full charge 
| powder and shell slid back out of the 
ake imber and down into the turret pit, 
, were the powder instantly caught fire. 
) #f that furious blaze had worked its 
vy down through the turret and 
hed the magazine, the ship would be 
ue. The turret officer happened to be 
ittally wounded. He also happened 
me@lbe a marine. In the last thirty sec- 
angis of his life he gave the order to 
fe pd the magazine, localizing this par- 
het alar bit of battle damage to one tur- 
1 6 out of action. 
the heat of a fire like that is so great 
Jt it melts electric wiring into sag- 
festoons; the explosion leaves 
gor-sharp metal edges, and the dev- 
ation afterward looks like a portion 
nell in which the fire has gone out. 
jPuring the action fought by the Brit- 
cruisers Exeter, Ajax and Achilles 
inst the German pocket battleship 
iral Graf Spee early in the present 
, the Exeter and the Spee were slug- 
ez it out at 914 miles range when an 
Winch shell from the Spee hit the 
ter in B-turret—a rather lightly ar- 
ed 8-inch turret through which the 
-pound projectile plunged like an 
through an egg. The explosion not 
y put the turret and both its guns out 
faction, but swept the ship’s bridge 
deadly shell splinters that wrecked 
(Continued on page 55) 
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BATTLE DAMAGE 


By Paul Schubert 





INTERNATIONAL 


American workers swarm over H.M.S. Warspite in a U. S. A torpedo hit is usually fatal to a destroyer, but the 

naval yard, reconditioning the famous battleship after U.S.S. Kearney survived one and made port—in this con- 

one of her many engagements. Hoses supply air condi- dition. Only deck damage is visible; good construction 

tioning for men repairing the ship's below-decks damage and good luck saved the Kearney after the underwater hit 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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Removing the embedded fly is no job for a girl— 
those sharp-toothed jaws can still hurt a finger or two 


How to 
Catch a 
Trout 


By Edmund Gilligan 


He’s a creature of moods 
—mosily belligerent; a fast- 
water wise guy with un- 
flattering opinions of you 
and all your works. You 
play it his way if you want 
to do business with him, 
and if you bring him in 
youre smarter than he 
is—no mean compliment 


COLLIER’S BY LARRY 


to get dressed for it. 

Trout worth catching are smart 
enough to stay in deep, fast water, where 
craven robin-cheaters can’t dunk a 
worm. Therefore, the fly fisherman 
must go out after the fish, must 
take his stand in water that flows hard 
and strong, that pushes with spring 
strength against legs and hips. To do 
the job properly, he pulls on a pair of 
stout waders. This notable garment, 
made of thick, waterproofed cloth, is 
drawn over the feet and legs and pulled 
in comfortably at the waist by a belt. 
Braces hold the upper part snug, thus 
keeping the tummy dry and warm when 
the squalls of opening day slap across 
the pools. 

Hobnailed wading shoes come next. 


lh first thing to do in fly fishing is 


What are the others feeding on down there? A smart fisherman will 0} 
contents of the stomach, determining his next choice of fly accor 


The pool you are going to fish tlhe 
rocky bottom and hobnails take a i/§ 
hold and keep it when the going)}} 
rough. These boots are made of 2 jf, 
skin that, like the mule himselifj 
tough and pliable, and they dry \}h 
out cracking. 

The fly-man then puts on his sl@ 
less jacket. It has more pockets tl 
sieve has holes. He distributes ¢}§, 
his person the tools of his fine art jf. 
creel, dry-fly boxes and wet-fly b}}}, 
leader boxes, extra line, a vial of fl te; 
oil for flies, scissors, tweezers, knift}; 
these he may add his fly-tying mate}! hy 
(feathers, silk threads, fox fur, visi |! 4 
hooks for fly-tying on the stream) fi; 
even a pair of binoculars, very F fit 
for a stealthy approach. Includy Ri 
good fly rod and a tapered line {i 














ready for the ‘most 


Pes 
vee 


e one, hard to handle. Inch by inch he comes into shallow water. She is now 
licate, most dangerous trick of all—netting him. He'll make his best fight here 


-_ 





sae is the lunch in the open. Into the pan, 0 one by one, goes the reward of your skill—fresh-caught trout fried with 
est of all possible dishes for the fisherman. hata of piping-hot coffee makes the perfect accompaniment to this dish 


H 


land, the fly fisherman is worth 
it $200 on the hoof. 

Mpd set up, line run through—and 
f a well-soaked nine-foot leader to 
Hmotted to the line’s tapered end. 
leader, made of Spanish silkworm 
fas fine as a hair, cannot be seen by 
trout. It will fall so lightly upon 
fwater that it won't frighten him 
* he darts toward the fly knotted to 


icc now remains, before the 
#snt contest begins, except the choice 
|proper fly, the one pattern that will 
if the trout up with jaws open for 
ssobble. There’s nothing haphazard 
at this selection. A sharp eye will 
| the problem and fill the creel. 
i time the sharp eye may belong to 
@ distaff side of the expedition. 


q i 


Screened behind the alders, she sees the 
feeding begin downstream and whispers: 
“A small one. Out of the water twice.” 

Again the young, uneducated trout, 
who has never felt a hook, flashes clear 
out of the water to snatch an insect. 
Older and wiser trout, knowing that 
enemies are always watching, make no 
such fuss. They swim slowly under the 
floating insect, size it up deliberately 
as if to make sure there isn’t a steel 
hook hidden under the wings. Then they 
suck it down without breaking the 
water. Such adroit feeding makes a 
“dimple” on the surface, a little circle 
that soon vanishes. There’s no splash 
to catch the of fisherman or heron. 

But those insects have not yet be- 
come the floating, winged flies that bring 


on the real rise of the trout. These 


are mere grubs of the May fly called 
nymphs. They have crawled in burrows 
and under rocks for two years. Some 
still crawl about below the water and 
the trout seek them out. Others have 
ascended to the surface, ready for their 
brief span of flying life. Trout dashed 
at them, caught them on the way up to 
the sunny air, but hordes of May flies 
escaped the onslaught, broke out their 
wings through their hard shells, and 
flew to the forest, there to shake off the 
last skin of the nymph stage. 

That young trout is still feeding on 
lagging nymphs. The other flies are al- 
ready a: the alders waiting for a new 
life to begin. That is the moment for 
which the angler waits and watches. 

Sun heat beats down into the 
forest and pours a dazzling energy 


now 
into 


the newly hatched insects. They dart 
among the leaves a while, then seek out 
the water and return to it. There they 
soar and begin a dance. This new, real 
life is all one brief dance, a mating 
dance, a marriage in the air. The male 
soars from below, finds the female, 
clings to her. She beats her wings, glides 
heavily onward. In this glide and clasp, 
her eggs are fertilized. 

The male flutters away to fall and 
die. The female descends, brushes off 
her eggs by lightly touching the water. 
Then she, too, falls and dies. The trout, 
driven frantic by the dancing of flies, 
slide out of their protecting shadows, 
swirl and feed ravenously. 

Now is the time to take up one of the 
struggling flies, look at its transparent, 

(Continued on page 57) 








MOVING FINGER 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


The Story Thus Far: 


Ie shears: in the crash of a plane which he is 
piloting, Jerry Burton, a young Englishman, 
goes to the small town of Lymstock. There— 
with his sister, Joanna, beside him—he hopes 
to recover his lost strength. 

Among those who give the newcomers a 
friendly welcome are: Richard Symmington, a 
lawyer, and his wife; Owen Griffith, a physi- 
cian, and his sister, Aimée; the vicar and his 
wife; Mr. Pye, a Tich dilettante; and Miss 
Emily Barton, a spinster who owns the house 
that the Burtons lease. 

For a time, all is well. Then Burton receives 
a rude shock—the postman brings him a foul 
anonymous letter (composed of printed words 
cut out and pasted on a sheet of paper) ac- 
cusing him of living with a girl who is not his 
sister! 

Wondering who his secret enemy can be, 
Burton presently learns that a number of per- 
sons—his “daily girl,” Beatrice, Dr. Griffith, 
Symmington, Mr. Pye and others—are being 
similarly attacked through the mails... . 

With nothing to do, Burton devotes consid- 
erable time to a study of those around him. 
Two of them, at least, prove unusually interest- 
ing: Megan Hunter, Symmington’s stepdaugh- 
ter; and Elsie Holland, the Symmingtons’ 
nursery governess. Megan is a tall, awk- 
ward girl—bony-faced, untidy, and seemingly 
not interested in anything in particular. (Ev- 
eryone feels sorry for ‘poor Megan.’’) Elsie 
Hodlland is a beautiful blonde—so beautiful, 
indeed, that Burton, discussing her with Jo- 
anna, refers to her as Helen of Troy! (No one 
is gorry for Elsie.) ... 

Yoanna, it appears, is never quite happy un- 
less she is deep in a love affair. So Burton is 
nog surprised when she informs him that she 
is Reon attracted to Dr. Owen Griffith, who 
haibpens to be a bachelor. Nor is he surprised 
when she says that she suspects that Aimée 
dislikes her. 

Burton (who understands his sister thor- 
oughly) listens to her for a time. Then, “‘Leave 
the poor devil alone,” he says. “We have come 
down here for peace and quiet, and I mean to 
get it!” 

But, as you will soon see, peace and quiet 
are the last things they are to have in seem- 
ingly placid Lymstock. 


II 


T WAS about a week later that I came 

back to the house to find Megan sit- 

ting on the veranda steps, her chin 
resting on her knees. 

She greeted me with her usual lack of 
ceremony. “Hullo,” she said. “Do you 
think I could come to lunch?” 

“Certainly,” I said. — 

“If it’s chops, or anything difficult like 
that and they won’t go around, just tell 
me,” shouted Megan as I went around 
to apprise Partridge of the fact that 
there would be three to lunch. 

I fancy that Partridge sniffed. She 
certainly managed to convey without 
saying a word of any kind, that she 
didn’t think much of that Miss Megan. 

I went back to the veranda. 

“Ts it all right?” asked Megan anx- 
iously. 

“Quite all right,” Isaid. “Irish stew.” 

“Oh, well, that’s rather like dogs’ din- 
ner anyway, isn’t it? I mean it’s mostly 
potato and flavor.” 

“Quite,” I said. 

We were silent while I smoked my 
pipe. It was quite a companionable si- 
lence. 

Megan broke it by saying suddenly 
and violently, “I suppose you think I’m 
awful like everyone else.” 

I was so startled that my pipe fell out 


Through a dim gloom I saw 
Megan. She was crouching on 
a divan set against the wall. 
“Megan,” I said. She stared at 
me, but she did not move, and 
her expression did not alter 


of my mouth. It was a meersch 

just coloring nicely, and it broke. I 

angrily to Megan, “Now see what yo} 
done.” 

That most unaccountable of chile? 
instead of being upset, merely eri} 
broadly. “I do like you,” she said, 

It was a most warming remark. | 
the remark that one fancies, per} 
erroneously, that one’s dog would s || 
he could talk. It occurred to me | 
Megan, for all she looked like a h 
had the disposition of a dog. She 
certainly not quite human. 

“What did you say before the cig? 
trophe?” I asked, carefully pickin | 
the fragments of my cherished pipe | 

“T said I supposed you thought 
awful,” said Megan but not at all in} 
same tone she had said it before. 

“Why should I?” | 

Megan said gravely, “Because I! L. 

I said sharply, 

Megan shook her head. 


. 
\ 


“That’s |B 
it. 
I am. They don’t know that insi 
know just what they’re like, and’ 
all the time I’m hating them.” 
“Hating them?” 
“Yes,” said Megan. 


Her eyes, those melancholy, unc }% 


like eyes stared straight into mine, | 
out blinking. 


“Don’t be stupid.’ hy 


I’m not really stupid. People 1 § 


It was a long, moui}} 


gaze. 

“You would hate people if you) 
like me,” she said. “If you weil 
wanted.” th: 


‘Don’t you think you’re being rv 
morbid?” I asked. 

She had turned her head away, 
she turned it slowly back again. I) 
crimson and there were tears in her if 


She spoke now with all the childish fi, 
back in her voice: gz: 


“Why should I go away? Ant 
made to go away? They don’t wani 
but I'll stay. 
one sorry. Ill make them all s 
Hateful pigs! 
Lymstock. . They all think I’m s} 


Ill stay and make evi} 


I hate everyone hey i, 


and ugly. I'll show them! I’ll show Hy f 


Pu— q 


It was a childish, oddly pathetic oR}, 


I heard a step on the gravel ami, 


the corner of the house. ee. 


“Get up,” I said savagely. “Go 
the house through the drawing roor) 


up to the bathroom. Wash your! —: 


Quick.” 


She sprang awkwardly to her fee ' 


darted through the window as Jd 
came around the corner of the hour 


I told her Megan had come to 1) 


“Good,” said Joanna. “I like My 
though I rather think she’s a chang) 


Something left on a doorstep by 


fairies. ‘But she’s interesting.” 


SEE that so far I have made «My 
mention of the Reverend and My 


Calthrop. 
And yet both the vicar and his 
were distinct personalities. 


Dane Be 


throp himself was perhaps a being WRy 
remote from everyday life than any 


have ever met. His existence was ) 


books and in his study. Mrs. Dane #%, 


throp, on the other hand, was quit) 


rifyingly on the spot. Though she se @, 


gave advice and never interferet 


she represented to the uneasy (Ry 
sciences of the village the Deity pe 9%, 
fied. } mt 

She stopped me in the High Stre 
day after Megan had come to lun My 


(Continued on page 44) 















































‘ORN 
O ACT 


Kyle Crichton 


somewhat businesslike 
er of Senorita Maria Mon- 
x an interesting lesson on 
fo become a moving- 
e star and no fooling 


‘CLEVER labor lawyer could 
ke out a marvelous case for 
Miss Maria Montez. If she acted 
‘age of ninety and were paid full 
Or every minute’s work in the 
, she would still be getting only 
pay. Miss Montez acts twenty- 
hours a day. 
n she arrived in Hollywood, com- 
y unknown, she knew exactly what 
as going to do. 
“hy ¢ mawnths’ time and every- 
dy knows me,” she predicted. 
1 her first day at Universal she 
© an entrance into the commissary 
aptly at twelve noon. She wore a 
that had obviously been constructed 
maniacal furrier and a dress which 
spectacular to the point of ecstasy. 
sat at a table in the middle of the 
by herself and began to peruse a 
eeperer. 
> read with intensity. Some items 
1ed to distress her and she twisted 
ovely face into a grimace; at other 
| “bits of news she tossed back her 
Mi and laughed merrily. She made 
ige little cries of distress and pleas- 
she leaned on her beautiful elbow 
peered at the paper almost menac- 
; She leaned far back in the chair 
gled. 
this juncture, a waitress managed 
mvey the information that the more 
& t executives rarely presented 
selves for food prior to one o’clock. 
i@ daunted in the slightest, Miss 
tez rose and swept out. Promptly 
@ o'clock she returned and made a 
Siance. She had changed her out- 
tirely. This time the hat was even 
‘Outrageous and piquant; the gown 
a the nature of a political demon- 
ion. She glided between the tables 
Own table in the middle of the 
_ She propped up the trade paper. 
ead it with utter devotion. At one 
ular paragraph, she threw back 
head and filled the room with the 
tinkling laughter. By two o’clock 
@anest minion of Universal Studios 
Unaware of Miss Maria Montez. 
hatever plans Universal had in 
@i for her—and subsequent research 
iifestablished that they were entirely 
—it was inevitable from this first 
ent that she would soon bea Holly- 
actress. After a few abortive at- 
is in which she played the menace, 
iS finally cast in South of Tahiti, 
Mg asarong. This proved to be of 
cal importance. Theater owners 
out in perspiration, there was the 
y yslank of silver on box-office ledges 
Sag titers were set to work changing 
@Mg-room scenarios into jungle 
“eps. 


i 





“The Dorothy Lamour of San Fer- 
nando Valley,” said the cynics bitterly, 
but Miss Montez was not chagrined. 

“They talk, eh?” she asked. “They 
mention my name?” 

There have been other campaigns cal- 
culated to impress a personality on 
Hollywood but none more successful 
than that carried out by Sefiorita 
Montez. The studio press department 
runs pantingly in her rear; her personal 
publicity agent is in the position of a 
general who tries desperately to catch 
up with his army. When a mixup pre- 
vented a photographer from getting 
pictures of her during the day, she 


suggested that they be made at night. 


“Very pretty, the moonlight,” ex- 
plained Maria. 
It was while her father, the late 


Ysidoro Garcia, was Spanish consul and 
Embassy Delegate to the Dominican 
Republic that Maria was born. The 
family home was in the Canary Islands 
and Maria attended the Sacred Heart 
convent in Santa Cruz de Teverite dur- 
ing one of the brief periods when the 
family was in Spain. Her father had 
consular posts in South America, 
France, Belfast and England. 

“Liverpool,” says Maria, as if about 
to hold her nose. 


Maria Montez has a flair for pub- 
licity, real acting talent and a 
knack with clothes—all of which 
add up to success in Hollywood 


The Belfast post was important be- 
cause it was there she married a gentle- 
man named McFeeters and went to live 
on the estate of his parents. For the 
later movie personage, Belfast was ex- 
actly as exciting as Erie, Pa. During the 
winter they had a flat in town and went 
to the movies. In summer they lived on 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The story of adog and a man 
—and how the dog solved 
a problem for each of them 


side of the road, where he had rolled 

after the fall from the car. He lay 
with his eyes open, whimpering, feeling 
with all his being the dull pain in his 
shoulder. While he lay there fear 
stabbed at him, deep inside and sharp. 
There were two fears, strangely mixed 
up together, separate yet related, and 
one was as sharp as the other—the fear 
born of his hurt, and the fear born of the 
knowledge that he was alone and lost, 
that they had gone on and left him. 

He was an English setter of the 
Llewellyn strain, white with black mark- 
ings, and he was eight years old. After 
the long minute he stirred and came 
slowly to his feet. He stood trembling, 
though the pain was leaving now and he 
knew out of instinct that he was not seri- 
ously injured. He stood by the roadside, 
staring down the highway the way the 
car had gone. It was evening, with the 
coolness of night coming on. There was 
nothing at all in sight, and there was no 
sound. 

Fear swept over the dog in a wave 
now, though the pain in his shoulder had 
lessened until it was no more than a 
minor annoyance. They were gone out 
of sight, gone from him forever. Vaguely, 


Psa a long minute the dog lay by the 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 
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The Way Back 


By Roderick Lull 


the dog’s mind recalled what had hap- 
pened. He had been in his accustomed 
place in the steel-and-wire dog box 
that was bolted to the running board. 
He had been standing up, stretching, 
before lying down again. The car had 
swerved to avoid another car and he had 
been thrown roughly against the door. 
Then there had been a brief time of 
darkness and he had come to his senses 
lying by the roadside. 

The dog whined deep in his throat. 
He had been born in a kennel; they had 
bought him when he was five months 
old. The kennel was long since forgot- 
ten and all he knew was the house and 
the grounds where he had lived for all 
but five months of his life. They had 
left it often enough, to go hunting or 
traveling, but always they had returned; 
he had again smelled the familiar smells, 
and been fed from the familiar dish, 
and gone to sleep in the familiar place. 
Always, until now. 

The dog felt a stirring deep inside 
him. He lifted his head. Whatever 
now commanded him was as if one of 
them had given a spoken order. The dog 
trotted down the road, keeping well to 
the side of it. Whenever he heard a car 
he left the road and hid himself in the 
brush until it passed. The impulse deep 
inside him told him to keep out of sight, 
to approach no one, to be seen by no one. 
He obeyed without question... . 

Taylor turned the car off the highway 
and let it glide to a stop before the small 
frame building marked “Rosegarden 
Auto Court: Office.’ There were the 


usual gaso ine pumps, the odds and ends 
of canned goods in the single window 
and the battered wooden sign on which 
“Vacancy” was printed. Taylor and his 
wife got slowly, stiffly, out of the car. 
He noticed her from the corner of his 
eye as she stepped through the door. 
She looked, he thought suddenly, as 
alive and almost as youthful as she had 
fifteen years ago. He had been thinking 
that a great deal lately. And whenever 
he thought it he felt anger and weari- 
ness and the harsh knowledge of his own 
failure. 

“It’s been a long ride,” he said, try- 
ing to make his voice sprightly. “I’ll 
guarantee Jinx can do with a little ex- 
ercise.” 


Jie saw the dog box then, the 
door open where the flimsy catch had 
rusted through and at last broken. She 
saw it at the same moment. Neither of 
them said anything, beyond the little 
gasp she gave. They were back in the 
car at once and turning around. The 
proprietor of the auto camp hurried to- 
ward them from one of the cabins, but 
they gave him no attention. 

“He was there when we stopped for 
gas at Olneyville,” Taylor said. “That’s 
about seventy miles.” He looked at her 
and saw her white face. He had often 
teased her about Jinx—“T’ll be hanged, 
Jane, if I don’t believe you think as 
much of Jinx as of me.” Then they had 
laughed together and she had accused 
him of a similar affection for the dog. 
And in all truth, he knew, both were 


pretty close to right; though, of cour) 
it was foolish. That was the trou) 
with a dog, particularly with a child) 
couple. He was apt to be beloved 
of all reason. It was silly and sentim 
tal and didn’t make sense. But it 
true. 

He touched her hand for a mom 
It was warm and dry. He put his 
hand back on the wheel. 

“We'll find him, all right,” he s 
“Don’t worry. He’ll stick to the b 
way. Darned smart dog, Jinx.” 

They went to Olneyville, tooting 
horn at intervals, occasionally cal 
the dog’s name out of the wind 
never missing an inch of the road: 
They found nothing. They came bac 
the auto camp. It was dark on the 
back and he thought that even the soy 
of the horn had become dispirited, ¢ 
there was no hope of finding the dog 

He rented a cabin. It was all righ 
was the kind of cabin you describe 
“neat and clean and quite comfort 
very fair mattresses and all; an 
course, an auto court’s so convenie 
your car right beside you; no bell 
to fool around with and—” 

Now, he hated it. He thought he h 
it as much as he had ever hated any 

(Continued on page 37) 


Hunger was forgotten and #] 
was only the desire for 

Even the hurt of his pads was 
gotten, so great was his long 
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2 years in Soviet prisons, 
eral Wladyslaw Anders 
ges triumphantly to 
dan army of 150,000 sea- 
ed troops against the 
i horde. One of the most 
azing stories of the war 
















S NOT always that a historical 
iom turns out ta be one hundred 
cent correct. One of the great 
tions is the axiom that the Poles 
Nation are indestructible. Those 
as who form an army in Russia are 
} more proving it. Since August of 
syear, when the Russo-Polish treaty 
Signed in London, granting general 
esty to Poles imprisoned in the 
S.R. and permitting them to organ- 
am army on Soviet territory, they 
May been coming out of the prisons and 
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labor camps by the thousands, all with 
the fixed idea of seeing Poland rise 
again. They are gaunt, hollow-eyed, 
half-starved and dressed in rags, but 
their spirit is magnificent. All they ask 
is to get back in there and kill Germans. 

Their commander in chief is Lieu- 
tenant General Wladyslaw Anders, who 
was released from Lubianka Prison in 
Moscow after an 18-months sojourn, to 
take over the job of forming an army. 
“When I had to choose a leader for 
you,” General Sikorski told his com- 
patriots in the U.S.S.R. in a radio speech 
from England, “I gave you Poland’s 
bravest soldier.” 

Sikorski also gave them one of Po- 
land’s most experienced soldiers, for 
Anders has fought in four wars, and 
above three rows of decorations on his 
breast, there are eight stars embroidered 
in silver. Each one stands for a wound 
received in battle. 

Courage and experience are the two 
necessary attributes of a commander, 
but alone they would not be sufficient to 
accomplish the gigantic task which has 
been set General Anders. It requires 
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Josef Stalin reads the amity pact with Poland's former soldiers who will 
fight once more against Germany under General Wladyslaw Anders (leff). 
Others are Poland’s General Sikorski and Russia's Foreign Minister Molotov 


patience, efficiency, realism, energy, 
tact, determination, executive ability 
and power to inspire faith in men and, 
above all, knowledge of Russian psy- 
chology. This is a tall order, but An- 
ders fills it and withal emerges as one 
of the few truly romantic figures in this 
war. Even his appearance counts in his 
favor. He is tall, erect, with a shaved 
Germanic head in contrast to his com- 
pletely Slav face, which has remarkable 
hazel eyes as a dominating feature. 
Wherever he goes he draws immediate 
attention. 


The Man Without Enemies 


So many qualities assembled in one 
man might almost make him seem 
something of a super Rover Boy who 
is rather irritating to his fellows. An- 
ders is saved from this because he is 
so very human and such a completely 
swell guy. “When General Sikorski ap- 
pointed Anders,” a Polish officer who 
had been in London at the time told me, 
“there was no question as to who was 
the right man for the job. There was 
no feeling on the part of the other gen- 
erals that they had been slighted. He 
is the only man I have ever known to 
reach a high place without making a 
single enemy on the way.” 

When Anders left Lubianka he was 
on crutches, still suffering from a seri- 
ous leg wound received in Poland in 
1939 and which had had no medical at- 
tention. The commandant of the prison 
broke the news to him that he had 
been named commander in chief of the 


Polish forces in Russia at the same 
time as he announced his release. An- 
ders answered that, owing to his ill- 
health, he doubted whether he would 
be able to accept the appointment. Two 
weeks later he was walking with a stick 
and flying around Russia in a small 
plane, visiting Poles in prisons and 
camps as well as establishing his head- 
quarters at Buzuluk and ranging over 
a thousand miles or so selecting sites for 
the other camps to quarter troops. 
When he hesitated to take over the 
command the general realized he was 
to be faced with some of the most diffi- 
cult problems that had ever confronted 
a military man. It was only later when 
he began to work that he realized just 
how serious and numerous they actu- 
ally were. To date the Polish embassy 
in Kuibyshev has been able to ascertain 
that there are 1,500,000 Poles in the 
Soviet Union, but information gathered 
from released prisoners indicates the 
figure may be well over 2,000,000. Only 
about seven hundred thousand of these 
have turned up so far. The rest still 
have to be located and among them 
there are known to be over 5,000 of- 
ficers and a dozen generals, including 
Haller. They are in prison camps all 
over the U.S.S.R., from Franz Josef 
Land to Murmansk, from Murmansk to 
Kazakstan. Every possible assistance 
in the search is being given by NKVD 
(modern name for OGPU). But there 
are several thousand square miles to be 
combed and with communications and 
transport being what they are in Russia 
(Continued on page 50) 
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RUSH JOB 


By Hurd Barrett 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL BLOSSOM ; 
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When the history of this 
war is written, a chapter 
should be devoted to a 
lady in San Francisco, who 
is our greatest single 
force for efficiency to date 


beat balefully down on the repair 

depot’s tin roof. The tempera- 
ture inside the Third Echelon mainte- 
nance office stood at a round ninety-five 
degrees; and the humid San Joaquin 
Valley air brought the perspiration out 
on aman wherever it touched him. This, 
despite the fact that the month was De- 
cember. 

Corporal Henry Jones, however, was 
not dismayed. As a matter of fact, he 
was whistling. Corporal Jones was an 
essential cog in the Matériel Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army Air Corps, and 
justly proud of his duties. Moreover, it 
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A UNUSUALLY hot California sun 


was Saturday, and he was looking for- 
ward to spending a week end in the 
company of a certain Miss Louise Wil- 
liams, who was a keen babe, and whose 
status as a resident of San Francisco 
made it unnecessary for a soldier to ar- 
range for more than his own transporta- 
tion to the metropolis. . Corporal 
Jones, in short, felt that he was sitting 
—if not on the very top of the world— 
at least more than halfway up it. 

He was engaged in typing up a list 
of the repair parts that would be needed 
the following week for Third Echelon’s 
repairs to damaged service equipment 
Third Echelon (no one but the brass 
hats had ever been able to determine 
why it was called that) was nothing more 
or less than a small airplane factory— 
complete with civilian mechanics, crafts- 
men, machinists, welders, sheet-metal 
workers and design engineers—whose 
job it was to keep in operating condition 
the several thousand airplanes—train- 
ing, transport and combat—that made 
up the Sixteenth U. S. Army Air Force. 

The corporal whistled and typed 
steadily. It was just as he got to an item 





that said: “Fourteen Only Type 3-U 
Generators, Supreme Electric Com- 
pany,” that Sergeant Wallace came into 
the office. The sergeant was small, wiry, 
tough and dour. He had been fifteen 
years in the Army. And he was Cor- 
poral Jones’ rival for the affections of 
Miss Williams. 

There was a gleam in the sergeant’s 
eye. Seeing it, Corporal Jones felt a 
shudder of apprehension. He attempted 
cordiality: “Something you wanted, 
Sarge?” he inquired. 

“Yeah,” said the sergeant coldly. “I 
want that Fleetwing engine. When’s it 
going to get here?” 


I bea ruffled through some papers on 
his desk and came up with a teletype 
message. It was from the Matériel Di- 
vision headquarters at Wright Field, 
in Dayton. It said succinctly that the 
one-only Fleetwing engine required for 
the repair of ship No. 681 would be un- 
deliverable before December 20th — 
which was the following Tuesday. 
Jones handed the message to Sergeant 
Wallace. The sergeant read it, slammed 
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Mullins gave a zany grin. “He siff 
maybe if you stuck your head in }j 
main it would swell up and stop 
leak. Ha-ha! That's funny, ain't / 


it back on the desk and glared at 1) j 

“Nuts!” he said. “I got to have¥ 
ship in service Monday.” He f| 
Jones with a fishy eye. “Are you; 
you got right on it?” 

“Sure!” said Jones. “T had a telet 
message in Dayton i in ten minutes, — | 
all Fleetwing engines are held P| 
changes. They won’t ship ’em out un 
they’ve got the new-type superchap| 
You got a copy of the bulletin, di 
you?” 

Sourly, the sergeant nodded. “Yee 
got it all right. But that isn’t goin 
keep the captain from being awful, a) 
sore. We’ve got a war on, and that sk 
needed Monday down at Mojave Fj 
He’s not going to like yous not getti 
in for him.” 

“What could I do?” protested k 
plaintively. “If Dayton won’t give 
an engine, they won’t give me an ‘ 
gine.’ 

“That’s right,” said the sergeant, ‘| 
maybe if you hadn’t had your he tl 
damn’ full of women, and getting a a 
on leave and stuff, you could ’a’ go} 
them to release one for us.” | 

Jones grinned. “So that’s what's 
ing you?” he said. 

“There’s nothing eating me, 4 
Wallace. “It’s just that I can’t un@| 
stand why any woman would oil re 
unprintable like you a date, when | 
could get a man.’ 

“Meaning you, I suppose?” said ¢ 
poral Jones, amiably. 

“Meaning me,” said the sergeant | 
cocked an eye at Jones. “When || 
leaving for Frisco, Jonesy?” | 

The corporal hated to be called t 
People he didn’t like had been ca 
him Jonesy ever since his gramr =| 
school days. But today, somehow: 
didn’t mind. Today, somehow, w 
day. “About five-thirty, six o "Clocks, | | 
said cheerfully. He was commencinify 
enjoy himself hugely. “Want me al 
hello to her for you?” = 

“Arph!” snorted Wallace. “D 
bother. But,” he added grimly, ‘ 
better be quite sure you got that v 
cleaned up. If I come in here and jj 
one piece of paper in that baskej 
yours, you’re not going anywhere.” | 

Jones felt a sudden recurrence of 
feeling of apprehension. “Okay,” "| 
said. “Okay.” Rapidly, then, her 
sumed his typing. ; | 





BY THREE that afternoon, Jones¢ | 
menced to realize that there w 
plot on foot. The parts requisitions } 
coming in at a rate out of all prop of) 
to the normal state of affairs. i 
each of them was countersigned witt | 
ubiquitous initials of Sergeant Wa 1 al 
By a supreme effort, however, Corp 
Jones was managing to stay ahea 
things. Py 

But he was far from out of the v 
At three-five, the more or less oll 
his office was shattered by a shrill 
The cry—personified—was Private 
lins. Mullins was a long, angular, | 
am’s-appled individual who answ 
to the name of Yardbird. And he ci 
He cried continuously. Not tha’ 
hadn’t good reason to, for vat 
charged with dispensing across 
counter of the stock room those it! 
that mechanics need for the repa 
aircraft. And sometimes he didn’t F 
those necessary items to dispé 
Whereat, he frequently came in for I 
looks and curses. 

“Jonesy,” he wailed. “We re Ol 
rags. We got to have rags.” , 

Corporal Jones ceased typing. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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AY AND EASY 


By Ruth Carson 


anufacturers work ahead of time to pro- 
vide the clothes you wear. So the stores 
are a riot of color and variety in women’s 
‘shoes. Pre-priority shoes. Have a fling, 
but don’t think if’ s your last. There’ ll be 


ODAY a shoe can be a flat, a chopine, a sock, a 
ballet slipper, a clog, a moccasin, a boot or just 
a whimsy. It can wear a high heel or none at all. It 
have a thin sole or one inches thick. It can carry 


os forth practically barefoot or conceal you to the 


kle. It can be fuchsia me, or any color, made of 


No one will look shocked, either, and call you a 


"flighty, wasteful female in such footgear. Variety is 
' exactly what the government wants in your clothes. 
It puts no great strain on the supply of any one ma- 

terial. 


Variety on your feet, amounting to a whole shoe 
wardrobe, makes good practical sense, too. It dis- 
tributes wear and tear, prolonging the life of each 


pair of shoes, and dresses you appropriately for each 


Occasion. You'll wear your polished leather and welt- 
soled shoes when you have a good stint of walking 
and hard work to do. But you’ll cherish them, too, as 
leather prices mount, and supplement them with 
fabric, straw, all kinds of lighter footwear. You'll save 
your delicate suédes for afternoon, and be giddy as 
you like with fanciful designs and gay colors for eve- 
ning and for lounging around the house, and to wear 
with play clothes. Each is so important a part of the 
shoe picture that it is to be had at every price level, 
so that your total shoe budget need be no cause 
for complaint. And such variety of heel heights, sole 
‘thicknesses, shapes and materials gives you a sure 
foothold on comfort. 


You Needn't Be High-Heeled 


We see the possibilities of greater eye appeal, too, 
Since we’ve discovered feet don’t have to be tiny to 
be effective. It’s our pretty ankles the gentlemen like 
to admire, anyway, and there are more ways than a 
Spike heel to draw attention to them. Of course, low 
heels at night used to mean only that you were taller 
than he was, poor girl, and were trying to come down 
to grade level. Your shoes, from the junior miss de- 
partment, looked it, too. Now the main shoe salon 
displays dancing moccasins, ballet slippers, a whole 
flock of down-to-the-dance-floor shoes. And if one 
of these looks best with your new waltz dress, and 


' displays your ankle prettily, you’ll have it no mat- 


ter what his height, or yours. 

This sweet reasonableness on the part of the 
general public has been very profitable for the shoe 
designer. In the old days of ten years or so ago, there 
Were pattern cutters who made the patterns for the 
individual pieces that go into a shoe, and sold them 
to shoe manufacturers. But the pump, which is of 
very simple design and does not require intricate 
Pattern pieces, began coming in so far ahead of all 
Other fashion entries that that was the end of the big 
pattern companies. And the beginning of the Julia- 
Nellis, shoe designers. 

The Julianellis, Mabel and Charles, who were not 
then Mr. and Mrs., had met in a pattern factory. 
Charles who, in the best shoe-craftsman tradition, is 
Italian-born, and who is handsome enough to rate a 
Movie contract, was an artist. Studied portraiture. 
Mabel, pretty product of (Continued on page 53) 


| The De Marcos, famous dancing team, pause dur- 


ing a new number to give you a still view of the 
shoes made by the Julianellis for Sally—red 
crepe with gold nailheads to match her costume 
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HE idea hit Joe Mellick as he 
"| watched Milly Britt going into the 

cheap little lunchroom where Red 
Scanlon worked. That had been hap- 
pening too often to suit Joe Mellick, 
but he hadn’t seen any way do do any- 
thing about it. He was a little sore at 
himself, now, because he hadn't. This 
idea, simple and sure-fire, had been in 
plain sight all along. He ought to have 
thought of it the first time Milly had 
turned down a chance to eat with him 
and had spent her noon hour, instead, 
on a high stool across the counter from 
Red Scanlon. 

Mellick allowed himself a chuckle as 
he beckoned to a taxi. Now that he 
could stop worrying he could see that 
there’d never been any real reason why 
he should have worried. Besides her 
looks and her voice Milly Britt had 
brains. Plenty. There’d never been a 
chance of her passing up Joe Mellick 
and falling for a big, dumb tramp like 
Red. She’d just been sorry for Red, that 
was all, just standing by an old friend 
who was out of luck. But it wasn’t going 
to hurt Joe Mellick’s feelings any if she 
did her standing by, after this, at long 
range. And that, he promised himself, 
was just how she would have to do it. 

Joe didn’t figure in city politics but he 
knew people who did. The right people. 
He didn’t have much trouble about 
getting in to see the Big Fellow. The 
Big Fellow hadn’t got that way by let- 
ting little fellows waste his time, though. 
He gave Joe the fish-eye. 

“Boil it down,” he said. 

Joe boiled it down. “A pardon. A 
punk named Red Scanlon. Lunchroom 
stickup. Took a plea. Two-four at Still- 
burn. Out on parole since—” 


CLEAN SLATE 


By Hugh Mac Nair Kahler 


The Big Fellow’s head began a slow 
swivel on a cushion of red, nested chins. 
Mellick had expected that. The gover- 
nor had been taking a going-over in the 
newspapers about a couple of the boys 
he’d pardoned to oblige the Big Fellow. 

“Wait,” Mellick said. He put a typed 
paper on the desk. Milly had written it 
for him when she’d asked him to use his 
pull to get Red released from parole. 
He’d filed it in his pocket, never guess- 
ing how much good it was going to do 
him. “Five’ll get you five hundred if 
the governor doesn’t slip you this on a 
gold platter.” 


HERE was a little aliveness in the 

fish-eyes. The Big Fellow had a 
weakness for little bets at long odds. 

“Look.” Mellick pushed the paper 
across the desk. “This one’s different. 
This punk makes his right-hand turn 
and makes it the hard way. Minute 
he’s paroled he hot-foots around to the 
quick-and-dirty he stuck up and talks 
the owner into letting him work out ev= 
ery dime he took. Still working there. 
Natural friend-maker. Brings in so 
much business the boss is slipping him 
a piece of the joint. No drinks, no dice, 
no—”’ 

“Not till he’s off parole.” The head 
was beginning another swivel. 

“Hold it. Wait for the pay-off. It’s a 
natural. The papers will eat it up. 
Headlines. The kind you can use right 
now, you and the governor both. Look. 
Why would this punk want a pardon? 
He’s sitting pretty, isn’t he? The draft’s 
grabbing off other guys, half as fit to 
fight as he is, but it can’t grab him. Not 
unless he’s dumb enough to want it to 
grab him, dumb enough to stick his 


4 


neck out and ask for a pardon that’ll 
wash his slate and—” 

The Big Fellow hadn’t got big by 
waiting for diagrams. His jaw made a 
dent in the chins as he nodded. One 
hand reached for the paper and the other 
jerked its thumb toward the door. Mel- 
lick saved up his laugh till he was on the 
far side of it. 

He allowed himself a good one then, 
and a few more in the taxi, heading back 
uptown. It couldn’t lose. The gover- 
nor’d go for it even harder than the Big 
Fellow and the papers would go for it 
hardest of all. And Milly’d be lonesome 
again, even lonesomer, maybe, than 
when Red was up the river. Lonesome 
enough to be glad of some company and 
a few good times. And with Red out of 
the picture—well, if absence made the 
heart grow fonder it hadn’t done it when 
Joe Mellick was looking. 


{pe story broke in the early editions 
of the afternoon papers, two days 
afterward. It got headlines. Bigger and 
better ones than Joe had hoped for. He 
waited a while, after he’d read it, so as 
to be sure there wouldn’t be any laugh 
left in his voice when he talked to Milly. 
He needn’t have worried about that. 
When he rang up the office the tele- 
phone girl said Milly had gone out in 
the middle of the morning and wouldn’t 
be back till tomorrow. 

Joe went around to the lunchroom. 
There was quite a mob on the sidewalk 
in front of it, and a newsreel truck at the 
curb. The crowd was singing “You’re 
in the Army Now.” Mellick hurried. 


He hadn’t foreseen this. He managed 
to hate Red Scanlon a little harder than 
ever because he couldn’t help feeling 





ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DE 
There was quite a mob onj) 
sidewalk in front of the lun 
room—and a newsreel tn 
The crowd was singing “Yo! 
in the Army Now.” Joe Mel: 
hurried. He hadn't foreseen 


almost sorry for him. Taking a jolt!! 
this one would have been tough enc 
without having to stand up in front. 
crowd and a camera and pretend 
like it. 

Red was making a pretty fair jo} 
that, though. When Mellick elbowee 
enough into the mob to see him his + 
was just about cutting his head off. 1 
lick didn’t have time to do any won 
ing about that, because the news 
crew yelled for quiet and got it, | 
the man with the microphone was h! 
ing it in front of somebody at Red’s s | 
somebody Mellick couldn’t see. 

He could hear a voice, though, w’ 
and round and husky, with a little qu’ 
in it, saying something about never 
ing able to thank the governor enc 
for what he’d done for Red. 

“And for me,” the voice said. “ 
would have happened long ago if I'd” 
my way. But Red had made up 
stubborn mind of his that we were’ 
ing to wait and keep on waiting till 
slate was clean.” 

Joe Mellick didn’t hear the res 
it. He didn’t believe it was really ] 
ly’s voice until he saw her runt 
across the sidewalk with Red, towa’ 
taxi. Red’s boss was throwing so 
thing at them. Some of it hit Joe’s 
before he realized that it was rice. 
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ID, OUR TICKET AGENT, was joking that day at 
the station. But believe me, it was no joking 


iter when we found that Nancy’s first trip 
from home had to be without us! 


9 
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wéaueven so, you can imagine how we felt. 


jortunately, her Aunt Helen could go along, 


a Ve decided on Pullman, of course. And I don’t 
lm@aipk I ever really appreciated the safety and 


id qiort of Pullman travel until that 
yraqient. » 
e 
ot | 
wh} —as the train pulled out—she 
ee stically shoved her little nose 


ehjugh the Pullman window, waving 
4 ~ 
:w@tlbye and grinning from ear to ear. 


s for Nancy, she was so excited 


not , P . 
ell, you can imagine what my hus- 


s#@l and I talked about all evening. 
_ | said he could just picture Nancy, 
aging the most of everything you get 
MG Pullman. What a kick she'd get 
te@ljof the friendly porter and the way 
1 | 

het 
ed, 
ig 
it 
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FOR COMFORT, SAFETY AND 
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he’d see to her comfort, bring her a drink of 


water if she wanted it, and help her off the train 
in the morning! 


And wouldn’t her eyes pop when he’d make up 
that grandest of beds in her Pullman berth, with 
those sparkling white sheets and snuggly blankets 


and two squishy pillows! She’d love the two reading 


lights—and especially the roomy shelf-space and 
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| flamum, Vatuaete/ Guess Weu Sure By PULLMAN’ 


hammock for her clothes and books and Panda! 
She’s so prim about having everything just so! 


Tom said sure she’d love her berth and would 
sleep like a cub, but if he knew Nancy, she would 
probably see to it that her Aunt would take her 
back to the lounge car, read the funnies to her, 
and, maybe, treat her to a glass of milk. Nancy 
would curl up in one of those big, soft chairs, 

and simply reve in it! 


She promised not to stay up beyond 
her regular bed-time, and we could see 
her in her little blue robe and pajamas, 
washing her hands and brushing her teeth 
in the dressing room, and going on and on 
tosomeoneabout the “millions of snowy 


white towels and great, big mirrors!” 


Yes... Tom and I rambled on about 
Nancy and her trip. But before we went 
to sleep, Tom said, quietly, “Now | 
think I know why you’ve always in- 


sisted on me going Pullman.” 
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THAT'S WHAT 
AILS YOU, BILL. 
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You can’t do your best when 
you're not relaxed. So be“‘at ease” 
with friendly Pabst Blue Ribbon. 
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refreshment. The reason? Extra- 
lelicious flavor that only the 
blending of 33 fine brews can 
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of all America. 
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he of miles wide. What 

pan do to the United States? 
s. Therefore the conference in 
wton was bound to be successful 
n as ways were found which 
allow both nations to save face. 
at makes me happy,” he said 
it introduction, “is that we can 
wut a table and act like civilized 
_ Darn it, the Japanese like us. 
Kamagoshi, so good a friend that 
ed we might have car trouble in 
up or down Thunder Road. Or 
fatsuzuki, so disturbed because 
ye a look at the sort of case 
¢ knew I would find interesting. 
. Mary, are you listening? I'll 
hat you weren't.” 

dmitted, “I wasn’t, Doctor. I 
ping well have a real island 
in the morning. It is so beauti- 
‘peaceful, then, that one can 
believe that everything is real.” 
they left the car, time dragged 
owly; again and again Dr. God- 
ears fooled him, although 
f the sounds he heard were from 
leaving or arriving at Hickam 
= didn’t know. When at last 
ould be no mistake, he found that 
sly anxious. 
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ard flash of silver grew and 
and assumed shape, first drop- 
wer, and then surging into the sky 
pilot sought more altitude. Min- 
ssed before the plane turned and 
to come in. The roaring of the 
‘tuned to landing control, made 
d hope that nothing was wrong; 
the end of the glide, when the 
splashed down and taxied in- 
to be towed to the dock, God- 
ads were cold with excitement. 
said nothing, nor did Mary, until 
fas off the plane and with them. 
ne said, with their hands tight, 
| Ah. You're thinner.” Other 
wanted to be spoken, but it wasn’t 


ary to utter them. Bob’s other 
as around Mary’s shoulder. “Have 
trip?” asked Dr. Goddard. 

. The number one engine 
up. The left outboard. The cap- 
ed it to pump gas to the other 
Je cut off the automatic pilot 
y. Gosh,” Robert God- 
aid, “it’s good to be home!” 

i to have you,” Dr. Goddard 
| huskily that he added, “How 
at plane compare with those you 

* 


srt Goddard said, 
‘Bombers, basically, are com- 
jobs. But interceptors are a 
story! Wait until you see the 
I When I take one up, you 
believe what you see. It—” 
a2? You mean you fly it, son?” 
it’s part of the job,” Bob said. “I 
§ check in by phone,” the engineer 
n, “and make sure where the ships 
ner I'm set.” 
Goddard suggested “We thought 
ght like being at the cottage to- 
Tomorrow is Sunday.” 
‘didn’t miss the way Bob’s arm 
Mary closer. 
like it better than anything else 
s world,” Bob said. “Thunder 
| I've thought of it when the ma- 
$ were banging. How peaceful and 
it always is up there. Mary, re- 
ber the time when we were kids, 
” 


“Much the 


“we 


a 
+ 


‘you must remember things,”’ said 
y, “how about your doing 
g which the native boys did? 
fiding a bundle of sugar cane down 
lume to the mill? And Kamagoshi 
fou, and told your father—” 
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Thunder Road 


Continued from page 12 


“And talked me out of proper pun- 
ishment with a lot of hoomalimali,” 
chuckled Dr. Goddard. “By the way, 
Kamagoshi asked for you. He was all 
upset because I have violated custom 
in not giving a homecoming party.” 

“Your way is better,” said Bob. “I'll 
phone, and then we'll go.” 

Dr. Goddard insisted on sitting alone 
in the front seat, saying that he needed 
elbow room; and while he smiled know- 
ingly to himself as the road wound 
up the narrowing valley, he paid atten- 
tion to driving when the mountain walls 
pressed on either side. A sharp curve, 
a gap between rocks, showed him the 
plain below, and the ocean. Honolulu. 
Startlingly black islets rose like prongs 
in the bays. 


Most of the color was strong. The 


“Nice try, Holloway!” 


greatest variation was in the greens; 
kukui trees were savage and clear green, 
wild guava had a yellowish sheen, pine- 
apple fields a blue hue, and the sugar 
cane, marching right up into the hills, 
was green and silver. Rice and taro 
patches were darker. Newly cut earth 
was rusty red; the streams were white. 
But it was where surf ran up the yellow 
sand that the contrast was most remark- 
able. Blue sea, white surf, yellow sand. 


ODDARD heard quick laughter just 

before he saw the high trestle that 
carried a flume over a jagged rocky 
gulch. There was a long silence after 
the laughter. It was unbroken until he 
drove through another gap, when an 
echo like thunder rolled out, the sound 
which gave the road its name; and 
through the sound Dr. Goddard heard 
Mary and Bob laughing again. 

He said, “We'll be in sight of Kama- 
goshi’s tea house when we round the 
next turn.” Slyly, he added, “The Japa- 
nese consider the kissu is very immoral, 


children. So, if they should be looking, 
don’t shock them.” It was Dr. Goddard 
who was laughing now, because there 
could be no retort. “However,” he 
added, “‘no one will be up here at this 
season. Kamagoshi is in town.” 


Te tea house seemed to grow out of 
the ridge, weatherbeaten to the color 
of the rock. Flat stones led up to it 
from the road; and, with infinite pains, 
a garden had been accomplished, rocky 
planes and curves, dwarf trees and 
shrubs. An old stone lantern cut into 
the sky; there was a tiny stone bridge 
below. 

“Is someone standing near the lan- 
tern?” Bob asked. 

Dr. Goddard looked. “No. Guilty 
conscience. If anyone were here, Kama- 


CHARLES CARTWRIGHT 





goshi’d have said so, and offered his 
services. If... ah, here we are.” 

The cottage was well below the ridge. 
As Dr. Goddard parked the car where a 
space had been gouged out of the hill, 
Mary fumed, “The shutters aren’t down. 
The boys have opened a bottle that 
was with the supplies, and haven’t done 
a single thing. I should have known 
better—” 

“The door is still padlocked,’ com- 
forted Bob. “We've arrived first. How 
about sitting on the /anai and talking? 
Maybe you'll see something.” 

The view from the porch was breath- 
taking. Shadows were becoming purple 
as the sky was stained with sunset gold, 
soft as the stamens of Night-Blooming 
Cereus. Sun still glinted on the check- 
erboard fields, the white tower of a 
school on the plain, the trestle that 
bridged the nearer ravine, the stack of a 
sugar-cane mill. But what held the three 
pairs of eyes was the harbor beyond. 

The battle fleet lay at anchor. Gray 
battleships and battle cruisers, swift light 


cruisers and slim destroyers, submarines 
beside their tenders. The huge air- 
plane carriers. Mathematically spaced 
on the blue water. 

“It does something to you, doesn’t 
it?” said Dr. Goddard. 

Bob said, “Yes. And because of them, 
Honolulu can drowse in the sun.” He 
winked at Mary. “But what a target 
they’d make, Dad!” 

“Kulikuli! What enemy can get here? 
What d’you think we'd be doing? 
Haven't we Hickam Field and Wheeler 
Field and Fort Weaver and—” 

“He’s caught you, Doctor,” said Mary, 
“and don’t try talking your way out of 
it. I wish,” she said, “that our boys 
would come.” 

A half-hour passed before Dr. God- 
dard heard a machine. Mary was stand- 
ing, peering down at the lower curves 
of the road, when Bob said, “It’s a car. 
Or more than one. There’s another 
sound, too. Plane motors. Since they 
haven’t the hum of G717s nor Hawk- 
Ferriers nor Lamcolms, they might be 
those with which our 380s are powered. 
The 380 is twin-engined.” 

Dr. Goddard and Mary followed Bob’s 
pointing finger. A feeling of disappoint- 
ment swept through the doctor when he 
could see the plane; why, it wasn’t large 
at all. He could see the two tails, mak- 
ing the plane like no dragonfly ever 
hatched. Then he began to observe the 
speed, and how the 380 gave the illusion 
of turning at right angles; and, by 
George, when it went higher, it seemed 
to climb right straight up! He glanced 
at Bob, and the pride in his son’s face 
made him take a deep breath. That was 
how a man should feel. 


— I phoned,” said Bob, as the 
380 fairly dropped out of the sky, “I 
learned that there is a little field, a pri- 
vate one, at the Howes’ plantation be- 
low us. If the ship were flown there, I 
could look at it tomorrow, and still have 
a lot of time here. The Lawton people,” 
Bob said, “are grand.” 

“So you knew it was coming,” jeered 
Dr. Goddard, as the 380 kicked up dust 
and then taxied behind trees, “and that 
talk of engine sounds was to show how 
akamai you are.” He said seriously, 
“Yes, it was thoughtful of the Lawton 
company. Now if the boys and the food 
and a drink will just show up—” 

Mary said, “I don’t hear the machine 
at all now. I'll bet they stopped at 
Kamagoshi’s.” 

“It’s not our boys at all,” said Bob. 

Japanese appeared around the bend 
of the road, Kamagoshi at their head; 
all carried packages. Kamagoshi cried, 
“Aloha! Kombanwa! Surprise!” as he 
reached the Janai. He bowed as he 
placed his own gift in Bob’s hand. 

How friendly these people were, Dr. 
Goddard thought, and how sincerely 
they congratulated Bob as they made 
their presentations. He watched while 
Bob opened the gifts, Mary exclaiming 
and the Japanese deprecating what each 
had given. Red lacquer bowls. The 
sacred badger Tanuki, a lamp in his 
bronze left paw and a bottle of sake in 
his right. Porcelain dogs. The thin 
blade with which samurai once gave 
enemies the coup de grace, and which 
Dr. Goddard decided would make Bob 
an excellent paper cutter. A silk ciga- 
rette case. A wallet. 

“Arigato,” thanked Bob. 
very kind. But—” 

“We ought to have a drink,” growled 
Dr. Goddard. “The boys have the liquor, 
and they haven’t shown up yet, Kama- 
goshi.” 

Kamagoshi said, “Not arrive?” 


“You are 
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OFTEN CREEPS UPON 
US WITHOUT WARNING 


IRRITATED GUMS 


INFLAMED GUMS 





A out oF 5 may get it. Often leads to 
PYORRHEA with its soft shrinking gums 


O MATTER how slightly your 

gums may bleed when you 
brush your teeth, or feel tender 
to touch, don’t take chances! 


This may mean you, too, have 
Gingivitis. So see your dentist and 
start using Forhan’s Toothpaste 
and massage at once. Because 
neglect of this mild gum inflam- 
mation often leads to dreaded 
Pyorrhea with its loosening teeth 
which only your dentist can help. 
See him every 3 months. And at 
home here’s— 


One Best Precaution 
Against Gingivitis 


Clinical evidence showed 95% 
Gingivitis cases improved in 30 


se Forhan’s 


with massage 


FOR FIRMER GUMS—CLEANER TEETH 


days, after dental care, by mas- 
saging their gums and brushing 
their teeth twice daily with 
Forhan’s Toothpaste. 


There is no better method than 
Forhan’s for massaging gums to 
be firmer and for cleaning dingy 
teeth to their natural brightness. 
Forhan’s even helps remove acid 
film that so often starts tooth de- 
cay. No wonder so many dentists 
have prescribed Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste for over 20 years! 


At all 
Drug & Dept. Stores 
Week-end size at 
10¢ stores 






















rubbed his chin and clucked sympa- 
thetically; he looked around at his com- 
panions, who nodded violently and 
spoke in Japanese. “I are agreeing,” 
said Kamagoshi. “It must be! We go 
to my house.” 

“T’ll drive down the road and look for 
them,” Bob suggested. 

Kamagoshi protested, ‘““We do not see 
them, Bob, as we come.” 

“The devils undoubtedly sampled my 
liquor and are sleeping it off,” Dr. God- 
dard said. He smiled at Kamagoshi. 
“We'll be delighted to come to your 
house.” 

As they walked in a group, Dr. God- 
dard glanced once more at the harbor, 
where the battle fleet lay; then he low- 
ered his eyes and saw the fields and 
schools and peace. And friendliness. 
He linked his arm through the nearest 
Japanese’s. 


NSIDE, in the long bare room fur- 

nished in Japanese fashion, an even 
greater contentment grew in the doctor. 
All was well when men met like this; all 
was better when he saw Bob and Mary, 
side by side on flat cushions on the 
matting. Emptying his second glass, 
Goddard said, “This is grand Scotch, 
Kamagoshi.” 

“Kanaya-san are bringing it,” said 
Kamagoshi, nodding at a thin Japanese. 
“It produce appetite. Cerebration must 
be, even if your boys are drunken.” He 
clapped his hands. “You do me honor,” 
he said gravely, as a pair of Japanese 
girls hastened in and placed low stands 
before everyone. 

“This is an imposition,” declared Dr. 
Goddard. “You have your own dinner 
guests. We mustn’t interfere. We—” 

Kamagoshi said solemnly, “We are 
friend!” 

Dr. Goddard could find no answer for 
that. 

The maids brought trays, placing one 
on each of the stands. A scarlet lobster, 
halved, made the most vivid color as it 
lay across a black plate. Next to it was 
a divided blue and white dish, half filled 
with thin slices of raw fish, half with 
shredded vegetables. Two lacquer bowls 
contained soup, one a broth with mush- 
rooms, the other of fish, lotus root, and 
sea weed covered with a thick salty cus- 
tard. Immature purple eggplant, pickled 
and stewed, glistened on an oval white 
plate. An empty porcelain bowl was for 
tea, another for rice, and a smaller one 
for the sake which the maids were pour- 
ing. Chopsticks of bamboo, only par- 
tially separated to prove no previous 
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“Of course, on the other hand, a sleeping bag has its disadvantages, tool |p 






















































use, showed through transparent pap |p 

Kamagoshi cried, “Ho! Are youf)} 
got to use chopstick, Bob?” | 

Splitting his pair apart, Bob liftec|} 
bit of lobster and dipped it into his be 
of sauce. “You taught me how to 1) 
them,” hesaid. “I haven’t forgotten aul 
thing.” He pointed to the food. ‘ ‘Suio/ 
namusu, chawan, ko-no-mono—” 

Kanaya, the thin Japanese, asia 
“You speak Japanese, Mr. Goddarc| 

“Just a few words,” said Bob. 
lifted his tiny sake bowl, bowed , 
Kamagoshi, and drained the mouthf 
it was immediately refilled. 

Mary said, “It’s fun. I’m glad | 
boys didn’t show up.” 

As the dinner progressed and bo: 
were refilled, Dr. Goddard was plea; 
with the way in which the men seen! 
to be letting themselves go; he 1’ 
never seen them laugh so much, nor: 
joy themselves more. 

When Mary and Bob said that th 
were going outside, Goddard saw a k 
between Kanaya and Kamagoshi | 
which the latter responded with a n/ 
as if telling Kanaya that the pair w} 
young and therefore should be alloy) 
to violate custom by leaving the fei! 
Kamagoshi himself hurried out of |) 
room to bring back a kimono for Me) 
The Japanese, Dr. Goddard knew, w: 
thoughtful in everything. 

It was a noisy half-hour later w)| 
the pair returned. Bob said, “Thati } 
fine light in the stone lantern, Kar 
goshi.” 

“Wind sometime brow out forn| 
one,” said Kamagoshi. With almost’ 
same breath he hissed, “Shiro hadzu 
nat,” to Kanaya. 

Since this sounded to Dr. Goddarc! 
if it meant that Bob couldn’t know y 
the lantern had been improved, he 
dered a little at it. Kamagoshi satisi/ 
his curiosity by stating that perhaps 
the morning Bob would give his opin) 
about the way the lantern had bi 
changed, or suggest further impro\ 
ments. 

How pleasant everything was, 
Goddard finally thought, when 1/9. 
good nights were finally said, and sali 
cherry-blossom tea drained; he mi 
tioned this when on the lanai agit 
Surely no people were so thoughtfui|f” 
the Japanese; why, when it was ma|— 
ing they wouldn’t forget to send || 
shaving water. | 

“What I didn’t say,” Bob said tt 
“was that the lantern’s arranged s/f 
can be used as a signal. It has bi) §” 
glassed for it, and—” i, 
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he Japanese pride themselves on 
i¢ modern,” Goddard said. The at- 
phere in the aircraft plant had made 
“suspicious; but Bob’s earnestness 
Goddard from jeering that possibly 
lagoshi was going to signal to the 
ding fleet of a nation with which the 
ted States was negotiating. 
hat’s exactly what I told him,” said 
he glass was warm,” Bob insisted. 
light’d been on. Someone cover- 
jand uncovering it would make a 
visible at great distance. Mightn’t 
aagoshi’ve stopped the signaling 
ywwin he went for a kimono for Mary?” 
this was too much. “Signaling for 
bzen eggs?” chuckled Dr. Goddard. 
asense, Bob.” He paused. “Now 
better get some sleep. If I know 
host, we'll have some delightful 
ise for Sunday morning breakfast.” 
jes, there would be something invit- 
Goddard felt, as, with Mary in the 
‘© room and Bob in the room with 
) just off the /anai, he prepared for 
He‘ could see a star through a rift 
Ire the clouds were gathering for 
ning, reminding him that Bob would 
vith him on Christmas. Sleep came 
spuy- 
t first he thought that he must be 
ming, and that he should have had 
sense than to eat lobster. Then he 
y that a hand was on his throat, that 
yas pinned to his bed. Those dirty 
eboys? Were they adding robbery 
it failure to show up, knowing that 
would probably be discharged? He 
f@d the quick sound of a blow, heard 
ery, “Dad! Mary! Run!” although 
couldn’t see what was happening. 
in, as the pressure on his throat in- 
sed, and the night-color of the room 
me blackness, he heard the thud of 


TER brought him to conscious- 
ess; he was pulled to his feet before 
enses had returned, to sway until 
grabbed him. Without pause 

as half shoved, half dragged to the 
, Where Bob was already being held 
9ound, by the Japanese. Not until 
4zoddard tried to speak did he real- 
hat he was gagged, with his arms 
ly bound behind him. 
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“At least you could wait until your father and I finish eating!" 


TONY BARLOW 


The two men were hurried to the tea 
house. Those Japanese who had not 
attacked them were squatted in a 
semicircle, Kanaya in the center. The 
instant that the gag was jerked off, 
Dr. Goddard sputtered, “What the 
devil—” 

“Shita no iro,” ordered Kanaya; God- 
dard was knocked to his knees. “Bind 
their legs. Where is the girl?” 

A stocky Japanese said, “The son 
shouted. She ran. Men look for her.” 

“So?” said Kanaya. “You were in 
charge. You failed.” 


HE man who had led the assailants 

said, “Ah,” and his breath whistled 
through his nose. He bowed and left the 
room. There was a long silence, fol- 
lowed by the hissing sound of steel rip- 
ping through silk. 

“I,” said Kanaya, “do not intend to 
fail in task assigned me. Therefore, Mr. 
Goddard, what made you suspicious of 
the lantern?” 

Robert Goddard said, “You'll look 
fine in jail.” 

“No,” said Kamagoshi. “You are not 
reporting events. You are being found 
some day in wrecked automobeer.” 

Dr. Goddard thought, And that was 
Kamagoshi! A fellow [ve known most 
of my life. What can it all mean? It 
came to him then, while the Japanese 
were allowing what Kamagoshi had said 
to sink in, that Kamagoshi himself had 
attempted to keep him from coming tq 
the hill cottage. Was Dr. Matsuzuki’s 
invitation to be elsewhere on the island 
a part of all this? Had the houseboys 
been deliberately prevented from ar- 
riving? Had it all been done to prevent 
anyone from observing the lantern? And 
the possible purpose of the lantern, of 
signaling, turned Dr. Goddard cold as 
the stone from which it was made. This 
couldn’t be happening, his whirling head 
insisted. In a moment, he thought, Ill 
wake up. 

But it was real. He saw the stark 
reality of it in Kanaya’s colorless face, 
in the burning black eyes, the lips like 
gray mold. 

Kanaya jumped suddenly to his feet. 
“The girl,” he said. “Itta ga yokatta!” 
He examined the white men’s bonds, 
gagged them again, and had them 
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How's your “Pep Appeal’’ ? 
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—hy Siegel 
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There—now you're my handsome hero! Let’s have a big going-to-a-party smile! 


Wife: 
Hubby: That sounds okay, but gee, Peg, I guess I'm just not the party type. 





Wife: That, my pet, is a lot of nonsense. All you need is 4 little more of the old 
‘oomph.’ You know—a little more pep appeal! You haven't been eating right lately; 
I'll bet you’re not getting all your vitamins. And say, that gives me an idea. You 
pop down to the kitchen with me right now. 





Wife: 1 just want you to taste this! It's KELLOGG's PEP, a crunchy cereal made from 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat. What's more, it contains extra-rich sources of two of 
the most important vitamins—B; and D. You know what they say—vitamins for pep! 


Hubby: Whoa! All that chatter, and hardly a word about how good it tastes! By golly, 
if getting the rest of my vitamins is as much fun as eating PEP, I'll expect to be 
wearing a permanent party smile! 


Vitamins for pep! A2Aogges 7p for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of Vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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“I’m for a quick start, 
a fast finish and 


COOL SHAVES!” 





@ “I’m a judge of pace and a judge of 
lather—horse or shaving. And to every 
man who’s losing time and skin in harsh, 
burning shaves I say: ‘Switch to Ingram’s 
cool, quick-action shaving cream!’ 


oS 


® “With Ingram’s, shaving is just a breeze 
from start to finish. You get a flying start 
with a cloud of lather—cool, planned 
cool to condition your skin for shaving 
while it wilts your whiskers. 


e 


® “Ingram’s makes the track fast for your 
razor. It glides along so smoothly that 
you shave minutes off your shaving time 
—and finish cool, refreshed, ready for the 
day’s business or your evening date. 


\ » jite 





® “You can see in your girl’s eyes how 
Ingram’s increases your face value! No 
expensive lotions or tonics needed. Your 
skin is smooth and cool—and feels that 
way for hours. Warn off shaves that burn 
you! Get a tube or jar of Ingram’s—con- 
centrated for economy—today!” 


INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 
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dragged to opposite corners of the room. 
“All of us, everyone, must look for her. 
It is five o’clock, and although she has 
not time to go anywhere, we want her.” 

Dr. Goddard stared at Kamagoshi as 
his old friend passed him, but the Japa- 
nese gave no sign of recognition. 

They ate raving mad, thought Dr. 
Goddard. Then he looked at Bob, and 
it came to him that Bob’s entire life 
should have been ahead and not ended. 
Mary was somewhere in the hills she 
knew so well, so much better than the 
Japanese; but what could the girl do? 
It was hours to a settlement. Nor did 
she dare run along the one road. J must 
think of something, Goddard felt. 

He took in everything in the room, as 
if he might find some answer. Close by 
the alcove were the presents which the 
Japanese had given Bob just hours be- 
fore, all to maintain the illusion of 
friendliness. A slow rage began to burn 
in Dr. Goddard as he saw them, bowls, 
lacquer, wallet, cigarette case, samurai 
death knife, porcelain dogs . . . and 
then, with the ropes cutting into him, 
he tried to move toward the alcove. 

Ten minutes to move a foot, he 
thought bitterly as he made a useless 
violent lunge in place of the patient, 
painful way in which, squatted, bound, 
he had been edging toward the alcove. 
They’re certain to return before long. 
But he nodded again to Bob, who was 
also inching his way nearer the alcove. 

He was doing better. He was sure of 
it. Halfway, by George! His forehead 
was wet with sweat. Another six inches. 
A foot. A yard. Almost there! Bob 
was there already. 

Then he could, had he bowed, touch 
the presents that had been placed near 
the alcove. Instead, he managed to 
turn so that his back was to them, and 
he was able to touch them with his 
fingers. The cigarette case. The wallet, 
the porcelain dogs for good luck. Ah... 
the knife. 

As he took the slim bronze-and-silver 
haft in his fingers, he thought, I can 
save a life again. My son’s. His hands 
were wet with perspiration; he took a 
deep breath, and then waggled the knife 
so Bob could figure what he intended to 
do. 

When father and son were against 
each other, Dr. Goddard began to de- 
scribe as large an arc with the blade as 
his constricted hands permitted. 

The blade was taken from him; a 
single slash released his own hands as 
Bob cut away the rope. The two men, 
without hesitation, pushed open the 
nearest outer panel, stepped through, 
closed it behind them, and ran. 

“You did it,” Bob said. . “You did it! 
Take it easier, Dad. We don’t want to 
run into them. I’ll bet,” he said, exulta- 
tion in his voice, “I know where Mary’s 
hiding. Go along the ridge, the far side, 
until you reach the ravine—” 

Dr. Goddard said, “You’ll take the 
car?” 

“No. Don’t dare try.” He seized the 
older man’s hand. “Got a better way. 
Nice going, Dad. Take care of Mary.” 

He was gone, running low. 


y= he up to, wondered Dr. God- 

dard; and then, as he lost sight of 
Bob in a thicket, he knew. And so as he 
took the course Bob had suggested, he 
kept his eyes on the aqueduct. 

Once he hid behind a rock until two 
Japanese were out of sight; then he went 
ahead. He found the ravine, scrambled 
down to where there seemed to be a 
sheer drop, impassable, but with a hand- 
hold that, as Bob had said, allowed 
one to continue. He heard a voice say, 
“Bob?” and saw the shelf, the indenta- 
tion. 

“It’s me,” said Dr. Goddard: “You 
can put down that rock.” He sat down; 
he was weak all over. “It’s going to be 
all right,” he said. “We got away. I... 


there he is! See him? Climbing up to 
the aqueduct! Look!” 

“Doesn’t he know that they cam see 
him?” whispered Mary. 

“It may be safer than climbing it 
where it’s lower,” the doctor said. He 


stared at the slender wooden structure. ' 


The rocks of the gulch below it seemed 
suddenly to be terribly jagged; then, as 
Bob was a hundred feet up, the watch- 
ing pair heard a shot, and another, and 
saw how the climbing figure clung 
tighter to the long upright. “If they’ve 
only revolvers,” muttered Goddard, 
“they'll never hit him. He’s climbing 
again... he’s up!” 

Now: Bob wasn’t to be seen, since he 
had reached the aqueduct’s trough, 
There were more shots, more shouts, 
and then a‘huge silence. 

Mary asked, “What does it mean, 
Doctor?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine.” 

They sat without speaking after that, 
and as the dawn changed to morning the 
sun slanted through the light clouds and 
turned Pearl Harbor’s water to a sheet 
of silver and blue, with toy ships mo- 
tionless on it. 

‘He must be almost there,’ Dr. God- 
dard said finally. “He—” 

Mary asked, “What makes the red 
glow, Doctor? Down the ravine?” 

Goddard saw it; he said briefly, 
“Comes from in back of us,” and went 
to the edge of the rocky ledge to look 
up. On either side of the stone lantern 
of the tea house, on the ridge, a fierce 
yellowish red flare was burning, with the 
figures of the Japanese near it; but be- 
fore Goddard could say a word, Mary 


‘was crying that she saw other red lights 


on the hill behind the harbor... . 

Mary Hinman choked, “Oh, look, 
look!” 

In that one look Goddard saw the gray 
battle fleet on the hyacinthine water, 
and the city, and the fields .. . and the 
planes. Ten. Fifty. A hundred. Black. 
With the emblem of the rising sun. 
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“No, lady, it wasn't made in Japan!” 





















































Black vultures. He saw them sy 
and heard the horrible thuds; he 
“God,” without irreverence as the { 
flame swirled like the fingers of flow) 
“Damn them!” he cried. “Oh, de 
them!” 
He was unable to take his eyes 
the horror; and then rising across 
saw a two-tailed plane, nearer, 
up. He shouted, “No, Bob! No! 
can you do with an unarmed ple 
No!” Up, higher and higher, the in 
ceptor shot; now it was seen. Jap | 
fighters peeled off from formation — 
swooped at it, but the 380 swerved 
darted away at what was almost ar 
angle, and then streaked up toward: 
true sun. a | 
“He'll dive on them,” whis 
Mary. “I can’t look.” | 
- Dr. Goddard said, “Yes. There , 
be one less.” Two less. A Japa 
plane. And Bob’s. | 
a hae two-tailed interceptor hovey 
It’s about to dive, thought Goddi 
We’re watching, Bob. We who love 
son. As his hands balled to fists, he 
that the 380, instead, had turned | 
ward, and saw why. Great bom 
American, unarmed as they winged 
Oahu, were approaching in a se 
V’s, unable to realize what was | 
pening. Flying to destruction. 
as the men below were dying bec 
of treachery. The interceptor was 
ing toward them, to cause them to 1 
to turn, to roar to a safe landing e 
where and, if the attack lasted 1 
enough, to be supplied with bombs. 
380 must have been ordered to acer 
pany them, for it slashed througl 
sky above the bombers. : 
Mary was shaking. Her hands ¢ 
ered her face. Dr. Goddard lowered 
eyes to savage destruction and the fi 
and the smoke, but his fists were I 
over his head. “We'll be back,” he ¢ 
“This is just the beginning! We’ 
back!” 
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SURE YOU INHALE 
00 PLAY SARE 


with your throat! 


You can’t avoid some inhaling—but you can avoid worry 


Doctors who compared the leading favorite cigarettes 
report that: 


SMOKE OF THE FOUR 
OTHER LEADING 
POPULAR BRANDS 
AVERAGED MORE 
THAN THREE TIMES 
AS IRRITATING— 
AND THEIR IRRI- 
TATION LASTED 
MORE THAN FIVE 
TIMES AS LONG 
—AS THE STRIK- 
INGLY CON- 
TRASTED PHILIP 
MORRIS! 
When you 
smoke PHILIP — | 
MorrIs, you | 
enjoy finer to- 
baccos— plus 
this exclusive, 
proved protection! 
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Rush Job | 


Continued from page 20 


scowled. “Don’t call me Jonesy,” he said. 
“T don’t like it!” 

“Okay, Hank,” said the Yardbird. “I 
didn’t mean nothing. But we ain’t got 
no rags, Jonesy.” 

Corporal Jones gave it a delayed take. 
“Out of rags?” 

“Yes,” said Mullins. “The sergeant 
checked out a bale this morning, and 
now he says he don’t have none; and that 
Frog machinist, Dupont, is going nuts. 
You know how he is. He uses about 
twenty rags a day. And if you don’t give 
’em to him, he don’t work. He goes on 
a sit-down strike just like he done now. 
He’s nuts. ... I asked the sarge to gimme 
some rags back; but he wouldn’t.” 

Corporal Jones sighed. “How come 
you gave that rattlesnake a whole bale 
of rags, Yardbird?” he asked. “You 
know we got a shortage.” 


Ree ran a wild hand through 

his hair. He was caught between 
two authorities. “He asked me for a 
bale,” he said. “You wouldn’t want I 
should argue with him?” 

“And now he says he’s used them all?” 
asked Jones. “In one day?” 

Yardbird nodded. “He says if you 
asked me how come, I was to say they’s 
been a broken water main. He couldn’t 
get a plumber and he put the bale over 
the main to keep it from flooding his 
floor.” He eyed the corporal dubiously. 
“He says something else, too, Jonesy,” 
he added, “but maybe it’s better I don’t 
tell you about that.” | 

Corporal Jones set his teeth more 
firmly. “Go ahead. Tell me.” 

Mullins gave him a zany grin. “He 
said maybe it was better if you stuck 
your head in the main instead. He said 
maybe it would swell up and stop 
the leak. Ha! Ha! That’s funny, 
ain’t it?” 

“Very!” said Corporal Jones. The plot, 
by now, was quite transparent. Briefly, 
it amounted to this: Everybody at the 
post knew that Dupont, the French 
machinist, was a cranky old coot who 
wouldn’t work unless he had clean rags. 
Furthermore, Dupont was on some 
ticklish experimental work for Major 
Andrews, the chief of the engineering 
branch. 

The following equation was dreadfully 
simple. If there were no rags for Du- 
pont, Dupont would do no work. If 
Dupont did no work, the major would be 
acutely displeased. The major’s dis- 
pleasure would result in inquiry from 
the major as to why there were no rags. 
Which inquiry from the major would 
disclose that Corporal Jones had failed 
to order rags two weeks before, because 
of the press of more important things. 
Following the discovery of that fact, the 
major — piqued — would immediately 
cancel Corporal Jones’ leave. ... Very 
simple! thought Corporal Jones. Well 
worthy of a side-winding rattlesnake 
like Sergeant Wallace. Almost Japanese 
in its ingenuity... . 

He gave Mullins a firm glance. “Lis- 
ten,” he said, “I want you should keep 
your mouth shut, Yardbird. I’m going to 
get the Frog some rags.” 

“Okay, Jonesy,” said Yardbird. “I 
guess you better.” 

“Dor’t call me Jonesy!” said the 
corporal. “Now, hold down this phone 
a minute. Ill be right back.” 


he GREAT risk of getting himself 

shot by the sentry, Corporal Jones 
rounded the corner of the bachelor non- 
coms’ quarters, entered a window, and 
approached Sergeant Wallace’s_ bed. 
With a swift jerk, he- removed its lower 
sheet. Quickly he smoothed and re- 


touched the top sheet, and coma : 
the pillow. 

Rapidly, then, he departed. Outs’. ; 
he paused long enough to tear the sk} 
into twenty squares of cloth, which 
crammed hastily inside his shirt. T 
he made his way rapidly toward the1} 
chine shop. “That snake Wallace r 
get me broke for this,” he told hims! 
“T may even make the guardhouse || ' 
destroying government property. | { 
the side-winding thus-and-so won’t 
out about it until after I’ve left for | 
city. They can’t take that away fi 
me!” } 

Corporal Jones, of course, had |} 
hundred-mile-distant Miss Louise V | 
liams in his arms. Figuratively, thay} 
She was still a keen babe, and they y | 
dancing. Likewise, she felt soft aro’ | 
the edges. The game, he though) 
despite its enormity—was well we 
the candle power. , 

In the machine shop, he found Dup; 
standing beside his lathe with his a) 
folded. He was out of rags and on str) 
He was a tall, cadaverous individ) 
with a gift of speech, a dramatic sev 
and a nasty temper. He was, in fact 
old boor, with his boorishness fi 
founded on an overconsumption of C 
fornia sweet wine. ... He clung to!) 
job only because he could do thi! 
with metal and machine tools that) 
other man on the post could mai! 
Otherwise, certainly, someone long s 
would have tied a can to him. It? 
only because Corporal Jones was tact) 
and by instinct courteous to any) 
older than himself, that Dupont con) 
ered him a friend. Jones was, in fact,| 
only one in the plant who could do é' 
thing with Dupont at all. Dupont 
other words, was a temperame 
pain-in-the-neck. . 

As the corporal approached, B 
saw him, and his dour face broke ini} 
grin. “Ah, ha, my friend!” he exclaini | 
“And how are you today?” | 

“Okay,” said Jones. “How areal | 
doing?” i 

HE old Frenchman’s face darke | 

and he threw out his hands in a 
matic gesture of futility. “With my 
is not so good. Ihave norags. Not 
I go to the stock room, and they telk 
ne are norags.” He shrugged. “ 

” he concluded, “I cannot work. _ 
a a eee impossible, mon vieux. =| 
pletely impossible!” | 

Jones gave him a confidential st‘) 
and drew the rags from his shirt fi}. 
“How about these?” he asked. 

The old man threw up his hai 
“Zut!” he said. “You see? You cari! 
me rags! Always!” He placed his k 
grandly on Jones’ shoulder. “My b 
he stated solemnly, “you are a fr! 
of the most true.” He wiped his s_ 
with one of the fresh rags, and thre! 
in the scrap box. 

Jones shuddered, and turned to le’ 
“Well, see you Monday,” he said. 

“Monday,” said Dupont, puzi 
Third Echelon was on a seven 
twenty-four-hour shift. 

“I’m going up to the city tonif 
Jones explained. “Got week-end le) 
and a date—with a girl. First dates 
the war started,” he added. 

Dupont assumed an air of the deé| 
gloom—like Barrymore playing } | 
beth. “My boy,” he said, “you have 
gotten me. What will I do for fra 
He indicated the remains of Serg 
Wallace’s sheet. “These you | 
brought me will last only today. 
morrow, I must work overtime,” 
without rags that is clearly impossiy | 

Jones cursed himself for half \ 
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ed his mouth. “I'll get you some 
before I leave,” he promised 


pont smiled. He was completely 
“Excellent!” he said. He 
magnificently toward his lathe. 
now,” he concluded, “I must com- 
the experimental gear of the 
r. It is,’ he added proudly, “the 
skill like me who will, in the end, 
war.” 
mn Corporal Jones got back to his 
he found Sergeant Wallace wait- 
or him there. The sergeant had a 
by gleam in his eye. He handed 
ss a stack of requisitions, half an 
thick. “Here’s a few more orders 
you,” he said. “Clean ’em up before 
“he ” Jonesy.” 
” said the corporal happily. 
ng for a pal, Sarge.” He sat 
: his typewriter, and commenced 
E lly to whistle, “I Got a Date To- 
t with Lou!” 
ie sergeant frowned. “Cut that out!” 
nic Birritably. “By the way, 
‘et body said the Frog was out of rags, 
had gone on a sit-down. I told you 
that forgetting to order rags 
Id get you in a jam—” 
nes gave him a smile. “It won't,” he 
‘The Frog’s got plenty of rags. I— 
some up for him just now. He’s 
again.” 
some up?” Wallace was puzzled. 
=? I used the last bale in the plant 
orning. I’d have sworn—”’ 
promoted some,” said Jones. He 
d off into the distance with a 
lo-absent look. “I’m sure looking 
rd to seeing Louise tonight. What 
! Too bad you can’t come along, 
. Too bad!” 
ph!” snarled Wallace. “I hope a 
car gets you!” 
V, Sarge,” said Jones. “You 
in’t wish nothing like that.” The 
rang, and he picked it up. “Yes, 
he said. He handed the set to 
ice. “It’s for you—Captain Riley.” 
taneously, the siren of the crash 
commenced to whine outside on 
nding white concrete apron. Jones 
t to the window. There was a sound 
ors in the air; and, as he watched, 
m, long torpedo of a bi-motored in- 
eptor-pursuit plane swept across 
eld, banked in a wide turn, and 
in for its approach on the north 
. ... The crash wagon, and an 
e were tearing toward it across 


“,..and don’t forget to bring back some acorns! 
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For a moment, the unseasonable Cali- 
fornia mid-winter glare prevented Jones 
from determining what was wrong with 
the plane. Then he saw what was the 
matter. One of the ship’s main landing 
wheels was jammed in the “Up” po- 
sition. 

“Jimminy!” he cried. His enmity tem- 
porarily forgotten, he turned hastily to 
call Wallace to the window. The ser- 
geant, however, was still talking on the 
phone. 

Jones turned back to the window. The 
ship was over the far end of the runway, 
coming in, with its flaps down, for a 
landing. Twenty feet from the ground— 
at eighty-five miles an hour-—the pilot 
suddenly cut his switches, and the big, 
three-bladed propellers ceased to turn. 
He put a wing down, and the wheel that 
was down touched the ground and com- 
menced to roll. 

Then the right wing-tip scraped the 
asphalt. There was the shriek of metal 
and of a suddenly applied brake, and the 
ship ground-looped to the right, turned 
sideways on its castored nose-wheel, 
started to turn a somersault, changed 
its mind and slid to a grinding halt. 


1 Eas JONES leaned weakly 
against the window frame. He dis- 
covered that Sergeant Wallace was be- 
side him. “Gosh!” he breathed. “What 
a landing that was!” 

“Sure!” said the sergeant acidly. 
“Why not? That was Major Reynolds, 
the test pilot from Dayton. He’s been 
flying for twenty years. ... Oh, Jonesy,” 
he said. His tones were dulcet, but 
somehow ominous. Jones glanced at 
him swiftly, and saw that he was smil- 
ing. It was a malicious smile. The cor- 
poral had a sudden feeling of horror. 

“What gives?” he asked. 

“The captain wishes the corporal to 
remain on duty tonight,” said Wallace, 
with mock formality. “That crate out 
there is the new X-YP-101. Frisco ra- 
dioed the captain a little while ago that 
she couldn’t get her right-hand wheel 
down, and that she was coming here to 
crack up. That way, they wouldn’t 
have to send her in on a truck. G.H.Q. 
says she’s got to be in Dayton Monday 
noon; and I'll be needing parts over the 
week end; and you got to stick around 
here and get ’em.” He paused for em- 
phasis; and a crow of sheer triumph 
came into his voice. “Better send 
Louise a wire, Jonesy boy!” 

Corporal Jones gulped. “You mean 
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Growls if you say a word! 


Are you like that—just because 
you’ve had a bad day? Snap out 
of it. Get this Fresh Start for 
what can be the Best Part of 
the Day. Either before or after 
dinner... 
















Lie back in an IVORY BATH 


Slather gobs of Ivory lather 
from that big white floating cake 
into every joint. Massage your 
muscles with New Ivory Soap’s 
quick soothing velvet suds. It’s 
that faster, milder, more luxu- 
rious Ivory lather which puts an 
Ivory Bath in a class by itself! 
You soon feel carefree, rested, 
refreshed! A New Man... you 
step out... 















Ready for fun ... FRESH! 


A few hours of fun with family 
and friends can make evening 
the Best Part of your Day... 
after your Ivory Bath! That 
fresh, clean ‘‘Ivory”’ smell leaves 
you clean and confident ... with 


a happy new outlook on life. 
You owe it to yourself, your 
family, your job to get a Fresh 
Start frequently in a velvet-suds 
Ivory Bath! 
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I can’t go on my leave tonight?” he 
asked incredulously. 

“That’s just what I mean,” said the 
sergeant blandly. “And now, if you'll 
excuse me, I'll just trot out there and 
take a look at the damages.” 

Dumbly, Jones watched him vanish 
through the door leading out onto the 
apron, The sergeant was whistling: aa 
Got a Date Tonight with Lou!” ... 

Jones cut loose with a few choice 
adjectives, and waited for the sergeant 
to drop dead. The sergeant didn’t; so 
after a few minutes, Corporal Jones pro- 
ceeded bitterly to the Post Exchange 
pay phone, and put in a call for Miss 
Louise Williams. He explained to her 
just why he would be unable to keep his 
appointment with her that evening. It 
hurt him to do it, something hideous. 
But duty was duty. 

Miss Williams was cold. Very cold. 

After she’d hung up, Corporal Jones 
relieved himself of a few more adjec- 
tives. In hell, at that moment, Sergeant 
Wallace .wouldn’t have stood the 
chances of a dropped snowball. 


To Thompson X-YP-101 (which 
meant, in code, Thompson Aircraft 
Company’s Experimental Pursuit Inter- 
ceptor, Model 101) was the latest thing. 
She was powered by two 2,000-h.p. ra- 
dial engines, had a: speed and rate of 
climb so fast that headquarters wouldn’t 
release it, and was reputed to be the 
most heavily armed and armored ship of 
her type in the world. She was the first 
experimental model of her type, and as 
such had just been accepted by the Army 
for quantity production. She was now 
getting service tests to iron out the bugs 
in her, so that necessary changes in her 
structure could be made. They wanted. 
more ships like her pretty badly, to help 
win the war. 

When Jones got down to the special 
repairs section, the X-YP-101 was 
squatting in the center of the cement 
floor, propped up on handling dollies. 
Her damaged right wing was off, and 
mechanics were already tearing it down 
to see what parts had to be replaced; 
and her right propeller, with its bent 
blade, was being dismantled. ... Ma- 
jor Reynolds, her pilot, Captain Riley 
and Sergeant Wallace were bending over 
a workbench, on which lay the right- 
hand landing-gear retracting cylinder. 
... As Corporal Jones came up, Captain 
Riley said, “Oh, there you are, Jones!” 
He was a short, slim man, who was 
ordinarily easy and pleasant in his 
manner; but now, Jones noted that he 
looked worried. 

“We've a problem here, Corporal,” 
he said. “This ship must be tested and 
ready to go out no later than Monday 
morning; and it’s up to us to do the job.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Corporal Jones. He 
waited. 

“Ordinarily,” continued the captain, 
“that would present no problem at all, 
but in this case—dealing with an experi- 
mental model ship—we’re going to have 
some trouble. I’m depending on you, 
Corporal, to get all necessary replace- 
ment parts for us.” 

Jones said, “I’ll do my best, sir.” He 
took the paper, and glanced sidewise at 
Wallace, who was standing slightly be- 
hind the captain. Wallace had a fatuous 
smirk on his face, and was gazing inno- 
cently at the landing-gear cylinder on 
the workbench. 

“Td welcome this test under ordinary 
circumstances,” continued the captain. 
“It’s the sort of thing that will be hap- 
pening frequently under combat condi- 
tions with, of course, this difference: 
On standard service equipment we 
would have replacement parts avail- 
able, and we could even use inter- 
changeable parts from other damaged 
ships. Here, we can’t do that. This 
plane’s the only one of her kind.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jones again. 
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“I’ve given orders to the message 
center that you have authority to han- 
dle any matters pertaining to this af- 
fair. I want a full set of blueprints for 
all parts on this list flown here today 
from Thompson in Los Angeles, by spe- 
cial plane. Wherever possible, they are 
to send us duplicate parts. They will 
also inform us by telephone if any parts 
on this list cannot be furnished. The 
propeller will be straightened and bal- 
anced in our own propeller shop, but all 


other parts are your responsibility. 
You will report directly to me. Any 
questions?” 


“No, sir,” said Corporal Jones. 

Major Reynolds spoke for the first 
time: “I’d lay particular stress on this 
cracked casting, Captain. You’re liable 
to have trouble there.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Captain Riley. “You'll 
emphasize that casting, Jones. If 
Thompson hasn’t a finished part, tell 
them to send along their spare casting. 
They always make an extra one on ex- 
perimental work, and we’ll have it ma- 
chined up here.” 

Major Reynolds looked at the casting 
on the bench, and frowned. “It’s a 
shame,” he said. “This casting is prac- 
tically identical with the one on Thomp- 
son’s P-275! The P-275 is steel, of 
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“T see,” said the captain. “Well, that’s 
that.” He turned to Jones. “You’ve got 
the setup, Corporal?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jones. 

“Let me know immediately if you run 
into any difficulty.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jones. 
and departed. 


He saluted, 


jks casting was what stopped them. 
Otherwise everything was fine. Jones 
determined by telephone that Thomp- 
son Aircraft had an extra set of formed, 
sheet-metal parts that could be used 
to repair the wing. But they didn’t have 
a casting for the right-hand landing-gear 
retracting cylinder. ... Yes, they’d had 
two blanks cast to begin with, but a ma- 
chinist had ruined one on his first at- 
tempt to make the part.... Where was 
the die for the casting? ... Why, it was 
in San Francisco, at the Alcast Com- 
pany. ... 

Jones thanked them for the informa- 
tion, got their assurance that the parts 
would be on their way north within the 
hour—it was then 4:15 Pp. M.—and went 
back to report to the captain. 

The casting was lying on the bench.... 
It was made of aluminum alloy, and was 
about four inches long, and three in di- 
ameter. It was in the shape of a cup; 
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course, and this one’s aluminum alloy, 
but otherwise there’s little difference be- 
tween them. Unfortunately, the P-275 
casting is about one-eighth inch longer. 
Just enough so that the head of it won’t 
clear the landing gear support bulk- 
head in the wing.” 

“Couldn’t we turn down the flange of 
the steel casting one-eighth inch, sir?” 
inquired the captain. “We’ve plenty of 
them in stock. It would fit, then; and 
chrome moly steel has so much greater 
strength that I’d think it would more 
than compensate for the material we 
took off. After all, this flange on the 
aluminum alloy casting isn’t a great 
deal over a quarter-inch thick.” 





ig major laughed and shook his 

head. “You’d think that, wouldn’t 
you? But it won’t work. The two materi- 
als are entirely different in quality. The 
steel’s much stronger, as you say. There 
wouldn’t be any actual failure, because 
it doesn’t crack like aluminum alloy. 
But that’s just the reason it won’t work. 
Chrome moly is flexible. When you 
pulled the flange up tight with the hold- 
down bolts, it would give slightly, and 
you'd have ripples all the way around 
it. It would leak oil. It requires the full 
quarter-inch thickness to get a tight 
joint... . No, Captain, we can’t do that. 
No more than we can take a chance on 
welding the crack in the aluminum alloy 
casting.” 





“I dunno where we're going, but I'm taking this along, just in case” 


* GEORGE LICHTY 





and had a quarter-inch flange at its bot- 
tom, with recessed holes for twelve 
retention bolts. In its top was another 
threaded hole from which the hydraulic 
line led into the retracting strut. Alto- 
gether, thought Jones, one of the fanciest 
little gadgets he’d ever beheld. 

“Tf the Captain will permit a sugges- 
tion, sir,” he said politely, “perhaps the 
Frenchman could make one of these out 
of bar stock.” 

“H’m!” said the captain. “Good idea 
—let’s go see!” 

Dupont was standing surlily by his 
lathe with his arms folded. 

The captain handed him the cracked 
casting. “How long would it take you 
to hog one of these out of bar stock?” 

The Frenchman held the casting up. 
Sensing the drama of the moment, he 
examined the piece of metal carefully 
from all angles for a matter of two 
minutes—meanwhile pursing his lips 
and frowning, and occasionally saying, 
“Ah!” ... Finally, he laid the casting 
on his workbench and wiped his hands 
on a fresh piece of cloth. 

“Twenty-four hours,’ he said with 
dignity. “Thirty-six. Perhaps more. Who 
knows? It is a work of the most diffi- 
cult, M’sieu!”’ He turned his back on 
the captain, pulled the lathe-cutter off 
his work, and wiped his hands again. 

Jones had a sudden horrible thought, 
and shot a look at Sergeant Wallace. He 
was suddenly sorry the sergeant had 

































































a) 
followed them. The sergeant’s eyes were) } 
glued on the rag in Dupont’s hands. .,. |p 
Hastily, in the best military manner, he|} 
created a diversion. “The casting die is |} 
in San Francisco, sir,” he said quickl 
“At the Alcast Company. Couldn’t we! 
save time by having a copple of | 
castings made up? With the Capte 
permission, I could go down there 
night. They’re on twenty-four-hor 
shift; and if they ran the casting tonigh 
I could have it here in the morning.” 

The captain snapped his finges 
“That’s the answer, Corporal! Leave ga 
once. You'll take a car from the poo 
I'll phone Alcast’s general manager my} 
self and have them get started rigl 
away! You’ll stay on them, and See tt 
job is completed by morning.” 

“Yes, sir!” said Jones. He shot Se 
geant Wallace a triumphant look. Tt 
sergeant glowered. ... ; 

But triumph was brief. The captai 
snapped his fingers again. “Wait a mil 
ute, Jones! I’d forgotten something 
You’re up on this office detail. I 
need you around when those parts an 
prints come in from the south. I’ll hav 
to send someone else. It'll have to be 
good man, of course. Someone who ¢ 
make certain we get the right casting 
and who’ll push the job through for 1 
Can you suggest anyone?” 

Sergeant Wallace gave a dis 
cough. “Sir, I could go. I won't t 
needed here until we start to install tt 
propeller and landing gear. The civilia 
night foreman can handle the rest of the 
job, sir.” 


- 


eee captain raised an eyebrow at him)! 
“It seems to me there’re a lot ¢ 
people around here who are very anx 
ious to get to the city tonight. Howeve 
go ahead. Jones, let me know the mit 
ute that ship gets in from L.A.” 
They left Jones there, with his tee 
clenched, muttering imprecations abot 
Sergeant Wallace’s forebears. ... He he 
completely forgotten Dupont when # 
Frenchman said, “Of what great ir 
portance is this casting, mon ami 
Jones told him. 
“Ah!” said Dupont. “Quel dommag 
And because of this accident, you don 
get to see your girl tonight?” g 
“That’s right,” said Jones. “I don 
get to see my girl.” 
“Ho, ho!” said Dupont. “I begin 
understand. This Wallace knows y¢ 
girl also?” 
“Yeah,” said Jones, savagely. 
knows her!” 
“And tonight, perhaps, while he 
waiting for the casting—?” 
“Yeah,” said Jones, even more sa 
agely. “Tonight while he’s waiting f 
the casting, he’ll be dancing with" her 
The Frenchman gave a lugubriot 
sigh. “It is life,” he said dramatic 
“It plays many tricks with those wl 
are in love.” He shrugged. “But, no mat 
ter, my boy. Be of good heart. Perhapi 
we can do something.’ He cocked h! 
head at Jones. “You have not forgottel 
you promised to bring me more rags!) 
Corporal Jones did not answer. H 
went rapidly away from there, with 
pont calling after him. “Eh! Jone 
Jones! Come back! I have somethi 
to say!” Jones didn’t come back. 


L) qi 


ee transport from the south got ine 
seven P. M. It carried a set of shee 
metal repair parts for the X-YP’s win 
and a blueprint of the cracked cyli t 
casting. Corporal Jones supervised tl 
unloading and had Yardbird put th 
parts on a parts truck for transporte 
tion to the special repairs floor. The 
he phoned Captain Riley. Hi 
The captain’s voice sounded glur) 
Jones knew why. The wing repair af’ 
the propeller were in the bag. The 
ing, though, was something else. 
with Sergeant Wallace’s raw casting | 
work from, it would take five or Ss 
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- Know your M’s 





2. This is a M_____ 





5. This is a M__-__- 





na ANSWERS: 1, Mandolin; 2, Meteor; 3, Mistletoe; 4, Marten; 5, 
ss Monarch; 6, Mattingly & Moore, the whiskey that’s mellower 
and milder than many much more costly brands. 


: If you scored all six right, you’re a genius; five, terribly bright; 
0 four, superior; three, good; two, fair; one, not up to snuff. 
& | ; , , 

Not up to snuff, that is, unless—due to previous experience 
at —the one you got right was Mattingly & Moore. 
is | ; 
sie | This proves, obviously, that you are a man of great discern- 
(8 | ment and good, sound sense... for M & M is probably the out- 
d | standing whiskey value in the land. 
i 
| 
ie ca 
—Know Mattingly & Moore 
| ! Whiskey— 86 Proof (also 80 Proof)— 724% grain neutral spirits. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville &@ Baltimore 
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6. This is M 


The whiskey that’s Mild, 
Mellow, Moderate-priced. 


The Best of ’em is 
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YES—COMBAT TIRES! Even an anti- 


tank gun won’t put these Goodyear 
combat tires out of action. They're 
used on military vehicles. 
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F ¥ in this nation’s battle for the free- 

dom of the seas, no ship-performs a 

| more unique and vital duty than the 

“non-tigid airship—the familiar Good- 
year “blimp.” Its specialty is spotting 
submarines and mines. 


The blimp’s great advantage is that 
it can fly slow enough to see a 
| taider lurking as deep as 90 feet 
below the sea; then hover motion- 
| less to drop its depth charges with 
bull’s-eye certainty. 


fi i) 
| 
| 
| 


Today the Navy is operating new 
| squadrons of Goodyear-built blimps 
Over our sea lanes and in shore pa- 
trol. These new air scouts are the 
| largest ever built. They can cruise 
for thousands of miles, stay aloft for 
} days without refueling—their gaso- 
| line consumption is so low. 







E puts the finger on U-boats 


.. flhoms deep! 


Our ability to produce these ships 
quickly and in larger size than ever 
before is due to Goodyear’s years of 
pioneering in a// branches of aero- 
nautics. Since the last war proved the 
effectiveness of blimps in shore patrol, 
Goodyear built, maintained and 
operated its own fleet of airships—to 
be in readiness for just such an emer- 


. gency as confronts the nation today. 











Similarly in many new products we 
are now building to speed victory, 
ranging from bomber wings to 
combat tires for military vehicles, 
we are pioneering new advances in 
construction and design that will 
benefit the public when times 
return to normal. Goodyear is build- 
ing for tomorrow—today! 
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BUYER YELLS WHEN BRIAR SMELLS 


; / 
__but Salesman Sam is out of the dog house now! 


WHAM WENT THE DOOR! “Was the 
old dear cross with you?” smiled the 
sweet young thing at the desk. 
“Cross? Say, he darn near threw hoth: 
telephones at me and my favorite pipe- 


“GIVE YOU AN ORDER? Don’t make 
me choke! I wouldn’t érusf a man 
who smokes such devilish tobacco! 
The only order I’ll give you is: Take 
that stinky pipe out of here fast!” 











SCENT MAKES DOLLARS! Sam 
switched to this mild blend of bur- 
leys and the orders began to bloom! 
Does your pipe make. friends for 
you? Try Sir Walter fora big success! 


“YOUR PIPE GOT HIM, EH? Then 
why don’t you try some of his brand? 
He makes me keep a big supply of 
Sir Walter on hand. He swears it’s the 

best-smelling tobacco you can buy.” 





KEEP OUT OF THE 
DOG HOUSE 
WITH SIR WALTER 





Cellophane tape 
around lid seals 
flavor in, brings 
you tobacco 100% 
factory-fresh! 


Tune Ww... SNCLE WALTER’S DOG HOUSE 


ON THE AIR EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT OVER THE COAST-TO-COAST NBC RED NETWORK 















hours of machine work to make a 
finished part. And after that, it would 
take several hours more to inspect it, 
and give it anticorrosion pickling and 
paint.... Which meant that the captain 
could not expect to have a finished part 
until Sunday morning. Too late to 
have the ship tested and ready to fly 
Monday. The ship, therefore, could not 
possibly be ready to leave for Dayton 
until early in the afternoon—six hours 
later than G.H.Q. wanted her... . 

“T have the casting print right here, 
sir,” said the corporal. ‘Would the 
Captain wish to see it?” 

“No,” said Riley. “I wouldn’t give a 
hang if I never saw any part of that ship 
again. Take it down to Dupont. And 
make arrangements with the personnel 
office to have him in on overtime to- 
morrow morning at seven.” 

“At seven, sir?” asked Corporal 
Jones. “Did the Captain know he was 
working overtime tonight for Major An- 
drews?” 

“No,” said Captain Riley, resignedly. 
“The Captain didn’t, but Pll get hold of 
the major and make arrangements for 
the man to go home at ten o’clock. 
By the way, Jones, you'll have to stay 
on deck tonight. I’d like to have you re- 
lieved, but I’ve no one to replace you. 
Catch what sleep you can in the office. 
And if Wallace should get back before 
morning let me know immediately.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jones. 

When the captain had hung up, Jones 
sighed, picked up the blueprint of the 
casting, and spread it out on the desk. 
He regarded it with extreme disfavor. 
“A lousy eighth of an inch,” he told 
himself. “Otherwise, I’d be in Frisco.” 
He had a very vivid vision of Miss 
Williams held in the enthusiastic arms 
of Sergeant Wallace while they danced 
at the Chinese Gardens, and he forth- 
with said a few more unprintables 
about the sergeant’s antecedents. He 
was in the midst of this when Yardbird 
Mullins appeared. 

“What do you want?” said Jones. 

Private Mullins looked disturbed. 


_ “Listen,” he said. “I know you’re sore, 
“| but—it’s Dupont.” 


“What about him?” asked Jones. 

“He wants to see you,” said Yard- 
bird. 

Corporal Jones’ language reached a 
pitch of high frenzy. Yardbird listened 
with admiration. ‘Just the same,” he 
said, when Jones had finished, “I think 
you better see him. He’s talking maybe 
worse than you. In French. But he told 
me, in English, he ain’t gonna do an- 
other thing till he does see you.” 


ONES got up from the desk, folded 

the blueprint, and went down to the 
machine shop. Dupont was standing 
beside his lathe. His arms were folded. 
Quite obviously, he was on strike again. 
When he saw Jones, however, his face 
broke into a smile. 

“At last, you have come!” he said 
with drama. 

“Yeah,” said Jones. “What do you 
want?” 

“Moi?” said Dupont. He threw his 
hands at the roof. “If it were not youth, 
I would not be so patient. Ah, youth and 
love!” 

“What do you want?” said Corporal 
Jones grimly. “Listen, I’ve had just 
about all I can—” 

The Frenchman gave a shrug. It was 
a fine shrug. It expressed futility. “My 
boy!” he said. “It is only that I am at- 
tempting to help. This casting . . . for 
a moment I became enraged. That, of 
course, is because of the captain. The 
captain was not polite. So I told my- 
self, ‘Jean, we will say no more.’ Ah, but 
thea, I am thinking about you, and your 
girl. Then I say, ‘Jean, such a thing 
cannot be allowed to occur.’ ” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Jones. 
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“What am I talking about? It is { j 
I have the solution to the casting.” | 
turned to his workbench, openec 
drawer, and pulled out a piece of me). 
He showed it to Jones. 

Jones recognized it. It was one of |: 
chrome moly castings that fitted on), § 
P-275. “So what?” he asked. 

The Frenchman was biding his t 
There was a holy look in his eyes. 
on,” Jones said. 

“It is because of the rags,” said ] 
pont. “Myself, I am an old man. |} 
you, you are young. When I hear { 
you are to have a night with your, 
I am glad, for it is only you who bri} 
me the rags. Then comes the capt} 
and for a little moment, I—I am | 
myself. But behold, my boy—I hi) 
done it for you! The top of this cast! 
non? You see?” 

Jones looked at the casting. In > 
ordinarily smooth surface of it, tk 
was a dimple. As if a giant thumb }) 
been pushed into it. The dimple ' 
about half an inch deep, and it was} 
precisely the spot that the P-275 cast 
would contact the support structure 
the wing. For a moment, he didn’t 
derstand. Then he smiled. He lookev 
Dupont. The Frenchman was smil | 
too. 

“Why, you old son of a gun!” 
Jones. “You mean this thing will fit: 
X-YP?” 

“My boy,” said Dupont, with gy 
dignity, “I guarantee it with my li) 
His brow clouded. “But the rags— 
will not forget the rags?” 

Jones grinned. “You’re gonna h/) 
rags, Frenchy, if I personally have 
buy you a bolt of pink satin... .” 


i 
‘ 


Ca RILEY was asleep. 

feet were propped up on his de! 
and his mouth was open. Jones toucli 
him on the shoulder. The capt 
woke up. 

“It’s Jones, sir,” said Jones. Hasty 
he added, “I’ve got a casting here thé) 
work, sir.” | 

The captain was instantly awa 
“Where did you get it?” | 

“Sir, Frenchy—I mean, Dupom 
made it for me. Sir, the Captain 1/ 
remember that the major said this aft! 
noon that chrome moly was flexil’ 
Frenchy—I mean Dupont—took’ 
hammer and made a dent init. It'll cli 
the support fitting now, sir.” 

Captain Riley looked at the casti 
He said, “Splendid!”” He handed | 
casting back to Jones. “Get Wallaw 
he said. “Right away. Have him ; 
this in the ship.” Lj 

“Sir,” said Corporal Jones, “the ¢_ 
geant is in San Francisco.” 

“T forgot,” said the captain. “Soil 
isla 

“Sir,” said Corporal Jones, “if 3 
were to give me permission, I beliew 
could locate him down there. Sugg 
that the captain detail a plane to fly » 
to San Francisco, to bring the sergey 
back.” 

Captain Riley looked at him for an 
ment, then he said: “We'll do just tt 
Jones.” He laughed. “TI believe I stat 
earlier this evening that there were qu 
a number of people around here ¥ 
seem to be in an almighty hurry to’ 
down to the city. You, however, se 
to have earned it. Be out on the api) 
in ten minutes. You’ll send Sergei) 
Wallace back. I’ll have a ship ready 
you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Corporal Jones. 1 
war was looking up. 

“And,” added the captain, “be da 
sure you're back here by Tuesday mo” 
ing. ... By the way, is she a blon’ 
Corporal?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Corporal Jones. | 
was thinking, “T’ll have just time to | 
down to Wallace’s quarters. My frie 
Dupont will need that other sheet 0 
the week end.” : a 
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life.. He thought Jane hated it 
a equal hate, and he felt ashamed 
she looked at him and smiled and 
as if it were really all right and just 
she wanted. 

2 advertise in the local papers,” 
id. “I'll see about that first thing 
“morning. And there’s his license 
§ collar. We'll get him back.” 

s,’ she said. She smiled again. 

knew what she was thinking. This, 
> of so much else. The last straw. 
it it bluntly, the final kick in the 
_ So much done, finished, ended. 
lighted a cigarette. “I suppose 
ould go and eat. The sign said 
#1 fix you sandwiches. If you want 
meal, there’s a town a few 

”» 


),’ she said. So they had a sand- 
sitting at an oilcloth-covered ta- 
a room thick with the smell of the 
ating oil stored in one corner. 


'dog missed them because he had 
the highway. He had come to 
a marrow wagon road went off 
the tall trees. He stopped, sniff- 
© air, indecisive, wondering. Then 
ider came again, clear, indubitable. 
followed the road up a hill and 
#, There was a, meadow with a brook 
e drank of the clear water for a 
ime. Then he took to the road 
i and followed it at a steady, en- 
y saving trot, along the edge of a 
avine. Once more the road dipped 
€ was in another, smaller valley, 
ited from the winds. He wanted to 
on, but another order came—he 
§ est and be strong for the morning. 
i ¥ dark and late. He went into the 
jbrush, turned about a half-dozen 
@and lay down, his muzzle snug be- 
¢ his forepaws, his body bent in a 
semicircle. He had his back to a 
#-ree, and he slept. 
!he morning he felt hunger for the 
hime. He drank from a pool, then 
led about for food. He nibbled 
aj berries and spat them out. He 
jd a rabbit and pursued and lost it. 
i ed to the road and trotted on. 


J 
- 2 
_ 


night, Taylor didn’t sleep, though 
jth ibed was comfortable enough. He 
ill, wanting to move and not mov- 
,|2 as not to disturb her. He knew 
vas doing the same thing—not 
Ing, just lying still, controlling her 
ung nerves for his sake. 

1 hought it all through again—be- 
ig there was nothing else to think 
not because it could possibly do 
w pod. And again for the thousandth 
he came to the same inevitable 
mdision: He was through. He was 
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Continued from Page 18 


broke. And there was nothing left for 


him. 


idge. 
carved desk, the view of the river where 
the shipyards were now working twenty- 

four hours a day, the air of opulence and 
money. He had made the trip for this, 
spending money he could not afford, and 
he had been sorry for it as soon as he 
had entered the office, before a word had 
been spoken. Claridge, in his fine flan- 
nel suit, standing up and smiling, his 
hand outstretched—and in his eyes the 
certain question. 

Taylor remembered with shame the 
first thing he had said: “How are you, 
Jack? I'll come to the point—I’m one of 
the boys the war boom seems to have 
passed by. The truth is, between those 
priorities and what’s happened to the 
foreign markets, I’m squeezed thin as 
paper.” He had been very hearty about 
it, as if it were quite a joke—a harsh 
joke, but a joke, nevertheless. And 
Claridge had smiled too; Taylor had 
known at once what that smile meant. 
He wondered, now, how many times he 
had heard similar stories before. 

It was no longer possible to lie in bed, 
and he got up. Jane turned at once, 
looking at him with eyes which had no 
brightness at all. She said, “I don’t see 
how people can sleep outside of their 
own beds. I never could.” 

“T’m the same way.” He thought that 
it was almost as if two casual acquaint- 
ances were talking. 

He dressed and sat in a chair while she 
made coffee on the stove that had one 
dead burner. The coffee tasted good; he 
drank two and a half cups of it steaming 
hot, and then the pot was empty. 

“About Jinx,” he said then, “I can find 
out from this fellow here what papers to 
advertise in. I can telephone them.” 

Her eyes were completely expression- 
less when she looked at him now. He 
knew precisely what she felt. The loss 
of the dog was the greatest thing in 
their lives. It was something neither of 
them could talk about. It had taken on 
a cruel symbolism, out of all reason to 
its real importance. They had to get 
the dog back. 

He made the calls, telling each paper 
that he was mailing the money for the 
ads. He knew while he was doing this 
that it was useless; all but one of the 
papers were weeklies, which would not 
publish for days. But it had to be done. 

When he returned to the cabin she 
was ready, the bags packed. “We might 
go to Olneyville and back again,” he 
said. “Before we go on. Just in case.” 

“We should do that,” she said. 

Going out to the car she put her hand 
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He remembered the talk with Clar-| 
The long office with the hand- | 
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HEN YOUR CAR 

pumps oil, don’t 

split the overhaul job 

and do just Aalf of it 

~ — because new piston 

rings alone can’t cure motor-fouling oil waste 
caused by worn connecting rod bearings. 


Worn connecting rod bearings let excess oil 
flood the cylinders and combustion chambers, 
fouling the best of new piston rings with car- 
bon, fouling the spark plugs and valves, too, so 
that the engine demands more and more gas and 
oil to operate. Soon the worn bearings also lose 
their protective oil cushion, make metal-to- 
metal contact with the crankshaft and collapse, 
causing even more costly damage. an 


Your car has to last for the duration—help it give 
you peak performance, help the national war 
on waste by eliminating wasteful oil pumping. 
Have the engine overhauled right and do it 
right now—replace those worn bearings with a 
set of Federal-Mogu! Oil-Control Bearings to re- 
store power, pep and economy for the long run! 


DETROIT, MICH. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., 


Worn Engine Bearings Cause Oil Pumping ! 
REPLACE WITH 


OIL- CONTROL 


) 





FOR VICTORY 


Anti-aircraft guns, mortars, gun 
mounts, gun carriers are but a few 
defense units equipped with Federal- 


Mogul bearings and other precision 


* parts. Federal-Mogul’s expanded fac- 


tories are on 24-hour production of 
bearings and precision parts for 
planes, tanks, boats, trucks, motor- 
cycles, for defense—and bearings to 
service the millions of automobiles 


carrying armament workers and 


materials to their jobs! 


GENUINE 


BEARINGS | 
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FIGHT? All I said was, ‘‘Hey, Bud, I’m lookin’ fer a LIGHT!”’ 


MISTAKES WILL HAPPEN ! 


SO—for long car life—BE SURE YOU... 


More than 700. different brands are 


\ driving more thoughtfully. Neither of 
listed as ““Pennsylvania oil.’’ So when 


these measures, however, is fully effec- 


|on his arm. 








you want top-notch PennZoil motor 
oil and lubricants, it pays to avoid 
being misunderstood. 

No doubt, you're already taking two 
precautions to protect your car—hav- 
ing it serviced more regularly, and 


tive without the protection of highest 
quality lubricants. 

So let’s add a third precaution .. . 
Next time you need oil or lubricants, 
stop at the yellow PennZoil oval sign, 
and be sure you sound your “‘Z’’! 


HOW TO FIND YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


Just call the number listed under 
PennZoil in your phone book, give 
your address, and ask for the name 
of convenient dealers. 


21%, Million Cars Junked Yearly! * 
Engineers say that up to 80% of these cars would 
have lasted years longer if lubricated properly! As 
the chart on the right shows, PennZoil is specially 
refined. It resists sludge and engine- y 
varnish—protects vital parts with a 
tough, long-lasting film. Let 
PennZoil help your car live 
longer! 

*10-year average 


GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


#— OTHERS STOP HERE 
+—REFINING OF PLAIN OIL ENOS HERE 
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“That offer Mr. Claridge 
made you, Don—it might be—” 

She stopped in midsentence of her 
own accord. They had been over this 
before. He didn’t answer. What it 
amounted to was a clerkship. Claridge 
had been very kind. Too kind. “It’s 
this way, Bob. You’ve got to learn. After 
all, it’s a new kind of business to you. 
In this job you’ll get an idea of all the 
phases of it. Find out what you’re best 
adapted for. And in time—well, there’s 
no telling what might turn up. If you 
were ready.” 

He smiled. He was forty-five years 
old. In middle age. It was that phrase— 
“in time”—how much time? How much? 
He had been his own boss almost all his 
life, and he had made good money. And 
now— 

He put the bags in the car. He slid in 
behind the wheel and started the motor, 
watching for the temperature gauge to 
show that it was warming up. He knew 
what the end would probably be. What 
it had to be. 


i ps dog had lost all sense of time. He 
did not know how many times he had 
slept hidden in brush by a roadside, or 
how many times he had sought for food 
—usually in garbage dumps. He was 
aware that now the character of the 
country was changing. The trees were 
smaller and fewer, their branches thick 
with dust. The sun’s heat was intense. 
And the ground was no longer soft and 
cool and yielding. It was hot and dry and 
sandy, and it hurt his pads. 

He no longer hid when cars went by. 
He had no energy to waste. He trotted 
on, looking to neither side. Occasion- 
ally cars stopped and people called to 
him. He paid them no attention unless 
they approached. Then he dodged away 
and always they left him alone. 

At last the trees were behind him. 
He was in a flat country where the air 
was thin and clear, and the heat'was still 
increasing. There was no vegetable life 


| save for small gray bushes, scattered in 


clumps at wide intervals. The dog’s 
tongue lolled out of his mouth and he 
felt hunger and thirst. Then the hun- 
ger was forgotten and there was only the 
desire for water. Even the hurt of his 
pads was forgotten, so great was his 
longing for water. 

The dog’s breathing was raucous when 
he came to the house with the high, 
peaked roof and the long, covered porch. 
He approached it slowly, sniffing the air 
for the miraculous scent of water. 

A small boy came from the house. He 
ran toward the dog. The dog stood his 
ground, growling low in his throat. The 
boy stopped and cried, “Mother—dog!” 

A woman appeared then and the dog 
eyed her, the hair on his back standing 
straight up. The woman said, “Don’t go 
near him, Bill.’”’” And then, ‘“He’s thirsty. 
Terribly thirsty.” 

She went back into the house and the 
dog waited. When She returned she car- 
ried a pan of water. She put it on the 
ground and withdrew a dozen steps. 

The dog drank his fill, watching them. 
When he was done his hunger came 
back. He lifted his head and looked at 
her. 

“He’s hungry, too,” the woman said. 

Again the dog waited. This time she 
brought him a plate of food—bread 
crusts, cooked vegetables, even some 
meat. He ate it all. And now his hunger 
and his thirst were ended and he felt 
deeply the pain in his pads. 

The woman approached him slowly. 
She held out her hand. He liked her 
smell. It was a good smell, a kind and 
friendly smell. He knew that if he 
stayed he would be given a place to 
sleep. And tomorrow more food and all 
the water he wanted. 

“Here, boy,” the woman said gently. 

But the dog looked at her once, then 
turned and trotted off. The woman did 


not call after him. He looked bao | 

as he reached the road again. Shig. 
standing watching him, the boy :§. 
side. | : 


Toe Taylors had been home | 
days now and it had been five | 
since they had lost Jinx. At least @ 
of the papers in which they had ¢ | 
tised had been published, but they | 
been no word. | 
They did not speak of the do ™@ 
more. Taylor had gathered up the| 
ble evidences of him—the hard-1 { 
ball, the other leash, the ancient’ 
rowbones—and put them out of § 
Taylor sat at his desk, looking §. 
opened pile of meaningless mail- 
advertisements, letters from rel 
and, most astonishing and ironic 
all, an offer from an old business | | 
ciate he had not seen for years, : §. 
him if he would be interested inan §. 
deal in British Columbia—“We w § 
keep this in only a few hands—s) 
men who will put up ten tho) 
apiece. Of course, it’s completely s 
lative, but the engineer’s report: 
immensely encouraging and—” 
Once, he thought, he would hav 
for that. 
Jane came in and sat on the @, 
and asked for a cigarette. She 1§, 
neat and well dressed and tired. ‘ . | 
you written Mr. Claridge?” . 
He shook his head. “Not yet. T)) 
no great hurry—he told me that) 
morrow, maybe.” 
He stood up then and said, “Jan 
“Yes?” 2 | 
“The point is, when you hate a+ 
when you know you aren’t up to it! 
is, when you know you're goi§, 
flop—” He stopped short. “I guess: 
you’re old as I am you haven't gy 
guts any more. You haven’t got wi) 
takes. It’s just too terribly hard) 
rather clerk in a department store» 
there’s no chance of ever being any 
else, no faint hope of rising to some) 
better to prey on your mind... 
stopped again. =| 
She was looking at him and ther 
something in her eyes that madd 
turn quickly away. A question—a 
cism—a wonder? It could be a 
them, or none. 
He said, “I’m sorry and all tha 
there it is.” 
“I know,” she said. Now eve 
ticking of the clock was loud ani) 
pleasant in his ears. 


i eee dog had left the desert be’ i 
had ended suddenly—there hadi 
the eternal plains of sand, cactu) 


bunch grass; then, an hour latey 
coolness and the shelter of the fir 
He went very slowly now. His pads 
raw and even when he licked they 
hours it did little good. His coa)| 


dirty and matted, and his flanks‘ 
thin. The dog went his way wit) 
head down, wanting to stop, to re 
surrender completely to weariness 
the strange thing inside him still || 
and it drove him on. y 
It had been a day and a night sit 
had eaten anything at all, and i 
day since he had drunk water. 
He looked up when the car st 
and a man’s voice called to hin 
stood hesitating, watching the de 
the car open and the man step ou 
wanted to go to him. There wou 
water. And after that there wou 
food. There would be rest and € f 
hands would tend his pads. He re 
to the full now his dependence 
people. All of them were pov 
Most of them were good. = | 
The man’s voice was kind and 
The man came toward him slowl 
hand outstretched. Suddenly 
turned and fled. He put a hund 
between himself and the ro 
crouched against the ground. Soon 





































































| he heard the car drive off. He lay 
a long time, and now he felt only 
. It went even beyond thirst, 
hunger, beyond pain. They 
ij have cared for him. There would 
en food and water and the touch 
e hands. Only, it was not pos- 
ie) -him. 

dog rose and it was a minute be- 
ie felt strong enough to go on. He 
ed down the lines of trees to the 
way and turned west. 


IR the second time, Taylor read the 
. He had shown it to Jane; he 
ted for her opinion. She had said 
thing. All she had done was read it 
put it down. 
Je read between the lines. Claridge 
ying so hard to be kind and pleas- 
‘and encouraging: “I know it will be 
ittle tough at first, but in my opin- 
“a man with your experience and 
ale ” 
dge was trying to buck him up. 
of course, read his mind. He 
l seen through the flimsy camouflage. 
yy man of reasonable astuteness, 
r knew, could have done that. He 
1 been almost as transparent as a 
ch crystal. A man who was desper- 
frightened, trying to be non- 
He looked back upon it and 
ed himself. 
ne had left the room. He heard her 
kitchen, preparing lunch. He had 
mswer Claridge, of course. After all, 
had been mighty decent. He had 
itten first when he didn’t have to, 
len the obligation and the duty were 
| the other way. And there was only 
“> answer. Taylor had, at least, to be 
“nest. It was almost the last luxury 
dleft. He couldn’t accept. As for 
te well, there were always jobs 
sort. 
Me leaned back in the chair and closed 
eyes. He opened them suddenly—he 
‘am the soft sound of a dog’s feet 
( gs the room. But the room was 


Me closed his eyes again, and now 
ih) could not rid himself of the pic- 
“tie of Jinx. They had trained them- 
es not to speak of him and, in theory, 
| to think of him. That, too, they had 
ii themselves, was a closed episode. 
now, in his mind, he saw the dog 
| h all the clarity and color of life. 


, |. VX stood on the hilltop, looking down. 
“#)tis muzzle quivered as he drank in 
| scents that were both new and old. 
ain the country had changed—there 
° fields where the earth was deep and 
ant, broken by stands of fir. The 
| remembered. He stood trembling, 
ile his mind went back along the eight 
nal years of his life. He knew that 
is all here, in the scents borne by 
small wind, but the details were not 
fin. He knew he had been often in a 
imtry like this, but the how and the 
iy of it escaped him. The dog stood 
fl a long time drinking in the air. 
= had found water and his thirst was 
shied. He had found some food, but 
enough. His coat was staring and the 
Is stood out stark against it. Long 
ire he had taken for granted the great 
in that began in his pads and ran 
fough his body—taken it for a thing 
ivitable and certain, for which nothing 
(ld be done. When he licked his pads 
jitongue always tasted blood, and now 
took that for granted, too. 
he dog lay down for a little while 
pm he rose and shook himself. He 
to a small stream and drank again 
)drank more than he wanted, storing 
1Eh\water up against emergency. For the 
“Biidredth time he returned to the high- 
7 and turned west. The thing inside 
that drove him on, had lost none 
is power. And now in this new coun- 
ithat was old, the dog went faster. . . . 
aylor tore the letter up. He 


/ 
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dropped the pieces into the waste- 
basket. He walked up and down the 
room and smoked a cigarette that had 
no taste, and sat down at the desk again. 
It should be such an easy letter to write, 
he thought. He would say he wished 
matters might be otherwise, and he 
would politely refuse. A very simple 
letter. ... 

It was then he heard it—the scratch 
on the door. And that was no doubt 
imagination, too, like the time he had 
thought he had heard a dog’s feet on 
the rug. He heard Jane leaving the 
kitchen and going down the hallway. 

It wasn’t imagination, then. Prob- 
ably some very diffident caller. Or 
maybe even a dog that had lost its way 
and had turned in desperation to a door, 
any door. He hoped Jinx had done that. 
And had found a good home. It was 
sentimental and silly, of course, but he 
felt it deeply. 

He heard the latch click as Jane 
opened the door. Then her voice, high- 
pitched: “Don! It’s Jinx!” 


HE WAS on his feet then, running. And 

he was on his knees, his arm under 
the dog, half lifting him. There were red 
smears on the light hall carpet, and there 
was the touch of the dog’s lank tongue 
on his hand. There were the staring coat 
and the pitifully thin flanks. And there 
was more than that—the sight and 
knowledge of the dog’s courage, the 
dog’s determination. 

“Good fellow, Jinx—good, good fellow 
—why, he’s starved, Jane! Get him some 
food—wait a minute, we’ll have to feed 
him slowly at first. He’s almost done 
in!” Always the dog’s eyes looking at 
him, bright and grateful and happy, the 
whites bloodshot. 

He needed bathing and brushing, but 
that would wait. They fed him and gave 
him water and he ate and drank. Be- 
tween each mouthful he lifted his head 
and looked at both of them. It was as if 
he wanted to be certain again and again 
that they were really there. 

They didn’t talk until the dog was 
lying in his usual spot before the fire- 
place. Taylor sat down, feeling uneasy, 
and played with a cigarette he never 
lighted. He said, “It’s the strangest thing 
I ever heard of. He came almost a 
thousand miles. And some of that’s the 
toughest on the continent. No water, 
nothing to eat—you can drive fifty miles 
without seeing a house in places. At his 
age. He’s eight years old.” 

“At his age,” she said. It was very 
quiet in the room. 

He looked at her and she was smiling 
faintly. He smiled, too, and it was all 
fixed now, and it had been the only thing 
to do from the beginning but he had been 
too blind and stupid to see it. It was 
clear and at the same time confused in 
detail, but there were no two ways about 
it. It was bound up with a dog’s courage 
and stubbornness and with the knowl- 
edge that beings of flesh and blood could 
at times do more than it was possible to 
do. And it was something more than 
that still, but he hadn’t quite figured it 
out in his mind. 

Jane said, “Have you written Mr. 
Claridge?” 

He looked her straight in the eyes and 
thought that this was the first time in 
weeks he had been able to do that. He 
said, “I’ll do it tonight and mail it in 
the morning. You can start packing 
whenever you want.” 

He stood up and went toward the desk. 
He leaned down and ran his hands gently 
over the dog’s long, relaxed body. Jinx 
opened his eyes and stared up at him 
and his tail thumped the floor. Taylor 
went to the desk and got paper out 
of the drawer and unscrewed the cap 
from his fountain pen. He wrote, quickly 
and firmly: “Dear Jack.” There wasn’t 
any problem at all about what to say. 
The letter seemed to write itself. 
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April showers awaken flowers . . . 
but Briggs’ choice golden tobaccos 
sleep on undisturbed 
in fragrant casks of oak, 
season after season, until all harshness 
turns to bite-free mellowness. 

Briggs is cask-mellowed for years 

. - (longer than many luxury-priced 
blends) . . . to create a miracle 
of rare flavor... 
a supreme pipe treat 
for only 15¢ 
a tin. 
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CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 
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NATIONAL MATCH GAME CHAMPION, NED DAY, 

holder of the record A.B.C. ten-year average of 

204.23, takes you on a personally conducted tour 

} of the A.B.C. equipment on which the champion- 
ships will be decided. 
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“This new, streamlined Brunswick Centennial 

Masking Unit,"’ says Ned, “hides the pin boy from 
view, eliminates the distracting background. Bril- 
liant, glareless illumination spotlights the famous 
Brunswick King Pins for championship accuracy." 


: Hi, 

Join the Hale § &., 
ica Bowling 1 § i, 
Get in touch wi f 5, 

















Kt 
league secretary i 
to find out how 
‘Es : can activel 
. the Brunswick precision pinsetter, fastest and a i : “... and here is the new Safe-T Ball Return—latest Then ag { 
most accurate ever designed, assures maximum -. The new Brunswick Octagonal seating arrange- 1942 innovation completing the over-all beauty and me y the | 
pleasure and tournament scores because bowling ment provides convenience, privacy and comfort design of new Brunswick championship installa- Program of 
is more rapid and pins are faultlessly spotted.” for that all-important relaxation between frames." 









tions. Select the finest when you bowl.” of Civilian Defi. 1 
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SALT LAKE ARMY AIR BASE. The War 
Department thought maybe a combination 
parachutist and skier would make a practical 
soldier, but the question was whether he could 
plied and could function effectively in snow- 
d mountain country. After going through a 
experimental period (ending March Ist) in 
@satch Mountains near here with a parAchute 
lol outfit, Detachment Commander Capt. A. F. 
lam reported the idea a success. 

imfantrymen who had originally volunteered for 
yer-dull parachute service made good guinea 
} they started from scratch and were all for try- 
sanything. Mostly Southerners, many saw snow 
the first time, yet spent days in it and even biv- 
sked a few nights at 10,000 feet with the mercury 
ding minus 50°. Only paraskiers who ever had 
| feet were those who neglected to keep their boots 
leir Sleeping bags at night. In the morning they 
mbled concrete galoshes. 

ter learning to ski, all made sky jumps except 
Sin the hospital with fractures and sprains. Para- 
fs don’t carry their skis down with them. These 
ski repair materials, weapons, rations, extra 
ing and other stuff, attached to brightly colored 
@s, are shoved out of the ship first. The soldiers 
lw, guiding their descent so they’ll land near the 
pment. In the high altitude they found they fell 
ir and experienced more difficulty in controlling 
' chutes, but landing in deep snow was pretty soft 
pared to the bare ground of the parachute school. 
| paraskier’s pack isn’t standard yet, although 
| know they can carry up to 80 pounds, including 
}ir Of small snowshoes for reaching their equip- 
it after they plunk down into three to six feet of 
#7. It's up to the air support to hurl sleeping bags, 
line stoves and short-wave radios from the air 
the boys have landed. The ski-sky troops wear 
sible uniforms, white on one side for snow cam- 
galige and od. on the other for work in forested 
Weqiin. 

‘ike any Army bunch tackling something new the 
ye snowbirds cooked up a dish of slang so the 
Woldn’t have to call a ski a ski. “Torture boards 
called them. Spilling by running into a frozen 
ski tracks was “Hitting the switch.” Instead of 
3 the regular term “Track” for “Clear the way,” 
d0ys yelled “Timber-r-r-r!””» And when a soldier 
led in a cloud of snow his pals yelled “Powder 
».” If the guy answered “Let ’er buck,” the medi- 
detachment was told not to bother hauling out 
tretcher this time. 


1) Fe aeu Po Pas 





DWEN FIELD, Idaho. Purpose of the Screwball 
jeynventors club here is to foster little ideas for 
teang the pants off the enemy. Staff Sgt. Clayton 
i@.)prungman became eligible with his plan for a 
€; submarine which couldn’t be spotted from the 
wand Sgt. Alva Knowles made the grade by whip- 
it) Up a ship-saving device consisting of big tanks 
ompressed helium which would inflate a bal- 
b¢ and all but make a dirigible out of a torpedoed 
Ye). We trust the Navy won’t object to our spill- 
nc’: 4 4 


} ILD-CHAMBERLAIN FIELD, Minnesota. Per- 
ie jonnel of the Naval Reserve Aviation base here 
Bid like to arrange a three-way huddle between 
ts)fficers, Walt Disney and the weatherman, be- 
‘ne... 

| Vhen Disney was asked to design an insignia for 
ihe;tation he took stock of the geographical factors. 
byte Navy fliers,’ mused the maestro of the 
idse, “yet they’ve been set down about as far from 
imjocean as they could be and still be in the United 
tess. And they’re up North where their ships will 
} to.land on skis in winter.” Having reasoned 
oY Mr. Disney gave out with a penguin, soaring 
ailigh the air on skis and wearing a little white 
mir hat. The future Navy fliers were very pleased 
jmced. Then the weatherman fell down on them. 
= inter the ground was bare more than half the 
m, and what snow fell wasn’t deep enough to inter- 
i a ith ships on wheels; so the only place Mr. Pen- 
d a got frosty all season was around his picture on 
é lésides of glasses in the Officers’ Mess and Ward 
On. (Continued on page 64) 
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The old lady stood looking at her with almost affectionate interest. “Do you not wonder how I came here?” Elaine asked 


China Gold 


By Pearl S. Buck 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTHA SAWYERS 


The Story Thus Far: 


‘hoi and restless following the death of 
her mother—‘the richest woman in the 
world’”—Elaine Brian secretly leaves New 
York City and goes to China. There, in tiie 
Japanese-held city of Ta-ming, she finds peace 
in assisting a priest—Father Valerian, her 
mother’s one-time dearest friend—in his mis- 
sion and hospital labors. 

Two men are in love with her: Young Larch 
Corpran, whom she had met by chance in New 
York, and Father Valerian’s aide, Rudolf Hel- 
gel. A third man—Elton Field, an American 
who lives in Shanghai—hopes to marry her for 
her money. His advances repelled, he thinks he 
may win her by trickery. So he sends her fa- 
ther, Paul Brian, a cablegram in which he says 
that Elaine is in peril and should be forced to 
return to America. 

In New York, Brian receives the cablegram, 
reads it. After which, he persuades Larch 
Corpran to go to China for the purpose of find- 
ing Elaine and bringing her home. He tells 
Corpran that Elton Field will meet him in 
Hong Kong, take him to Ta-ming. Mean- 
while, Field’s Eurasian mistress—Helen Kung, 
whom he had cast aside after meeting Elaine— 
has gone to Ta- ming and opened a “house of 
amusement.” One of her girl entertainers, 
Mei-su, is the sister of a young Chinese guer- 
rilla leader, Captain Siao, who, advised by 
Rudolf Helgel, is preparing to attack Ta- ming. 
Mei-su tells Helen Kung, to whom she is de- 
voted, what Helgel and her brother are up to. 

The Eurasian woman now has Helgel in her 
power. She proceeds to make use of him... . 
A Japanese captain visits Helen’s establish- 
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ment, Mei-su plies him with strong wine and 
asks him questions. Becoming intoxicated, the 
captain raves about “fighting the Americans.” 
Finally he mumbles, “We will bomb their 
ships—in the harbor.” But, try as she will, 
Mei-su cannot induce him to name the harbor. 

Informed by Mei-su of what the Japanese 
had told her, Helen wonders what she should 
do. She can come to no decision. . . . Early the 
next morning, Li-hua, her manservant, awak- 
ens her. He says, “Your big-man (meaning 
Elton Field) has come back. This time he has 
brought with him a young man—an Ameri- 
can.” 

Helen gets out of bed, she washes her face 
in rose water, she brushes her long black hair. 
And all the while she is making her plans 
carefully. 

IX 


N THE clinic Elaine looked up from 
| a woman whose arm she was band- 

aging. It was one of the curious 
wounds that people came with these 
days to the hospital. She had tried by 
signs and by her few words of Chinese 
to discover what it was that had torn a 
gutter in a woman’s soft upper arm and 
had left a strip of flesh hanging from 
the shoulder. But she had not been able 
to discover. She had even asked Chen, 
but he had only grunted. Whether he 
knew or not he would not tell. He had 
stood watching her put on the bandage 


and then he had told her that Rudolf 
wanted to see her. 

“Where is he?” Elaine asked. 

“He is in the drug room, making up 
disinfectant.” 

She laughed. “He loves that job,” 
she said. The mild affection she felt for 
Rudolf was warm in her voice. “I think 
he loves to make war at least on germs. 
He is still a soldier.” 

Chen did not laugh but she was used 
to his gravity, and after the woman’s 
arm was bandaged and she had been 
told to come back tomorrow, Elaine 
went toward the drug room. There Ru- 
dolf was, a coarse white aprdn wrapped 
around his sturdy body. He was meas- 
uring liquids carefully, his lips pursed, 
his face red with effort. When he saw 
her he put down his beaker. 

“Chen said you wanted me,” she said. 

“So I do,” he replied. ‘Come in, 
please—and leave the door open, else 
all the Chinese will think I am making 
love to you.” 

She smiled at that and left the door 
open. But he did not smile even at his 
own little joke. Instead he stood with 
his back to the table where he had been 
working and looked upon her as she 


Le ne Peer ee UU 


sat down on a window sill opposite hi} 
Outside that window she could see #) 
flat roofs of Ta-ming and beyond thé 
the mud-colored plain, gray with co 
ing winter. The brilliant green @ 
stayed late through the autumn hadé 
appeared overnight. There had be en» 
intervening autumn between green : : 
winter gray. She would have been wi 
cold if she had not put on the shea 
skin jacket that the Chinese wom 
now wore underneath their outer rob 
Over her sheepskin she had put a ply 
dark red silk. { 
“You are the only white woman Ie 
saw who looked well in Chinese g 9" 
ments,” Rudolf said. Ct 
She turned her face toward hima 
smile. “Is that what you wanted tot) 
me?” 
But still he would not smile and wh 
she saw that gravity she asked outrig | 
“What is the matter with you, Rudol § | 
“I want you to go away,” he § Bf 
thickly. By 
She was amazed and cried out / 


amazement: “Why, Rudolf—what "| q 
you—why do you—” Ph: 
“It is not safe for you here,” he s 4 
(Continued on page 59) i i 











Billy’s age, in Billy’s shoes, you’d be excited 
His nickel is buying twice the amount of ice 
m he expected. 

yu can see and smile at Billy’s double-decker. 
there’s another kind of double-decker you can’t 


ithough you enjoy it every month. 


‘ 
Fi 


in your electric bill—the fact that the average 
idof household electricity is only about half of what it 
bs 5 years ago. 

@ Wait a minute!” you say. “If the rates have 


reduced that much, why hasn’t my bill been 
half?” 


i 
: 
! 
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"Gee whiz, Mr. Jessup, 


¥ REAP eee (bat ee OTs 2. 


The answer is, of course, that you use more elec- 
tricity than you used to. 

While the price of electricity was going down, 
you were adding useful new electric appliances. 

Right now, for a nickel a day, about % of all 
American families light their homes, play their 
radios, run their vacuum cleaners. 

For two nickels a day, about % of all American 
families operate lights, radio, cleaner, toaster, per- 
colator, clocks and washer. 

That makes the electric nickel just about the biggest 
double-decker in the world! 





, a DOUBLE-DECKER !” 














How was it done? By good business management 
of the nation’s electric companies. By the same 
planned production of power that today is 
turning the wheels that turn out the guns to 
keep America free/ 





THIS PAGE IS SPONSORED BY 


o¢7 ELECTRIC COMPANIES* 


ALL PRODUCING POWER FOR AMERICA UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. *wames on request 


FROM THIS MAGAZINE 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Hard of 


| Hearing 


find new 


confidence 


with this new 


HEARING AID 




































Here’s why... 


This new Western Electric vacuum tube 
Audiphone has relieved thousands of 
users from the tiring nervous tension of 
straining to hear. By helping them to hear 
easily, it enables them to live fully — to 
face these trying times with renewed en- 
ergy and courage. 


Features you'll like 


Users are enthusiastic about the Ortho- 
tronic Audiphone’s clear, natural tonal 

ality— made possible by the revolution- 
ary “Stabilized Feedback” circuit. They 
find they can understand speech easily 
even in noisy places by use of the Tone 
Discriminator — that the Audiphone is 
easy to regulate, easy to wear. 

An audiometric test enables the Audi- 
phone dealer to recommend the model 
best suited to your needs—either the 
Ortho-tronic vacuum tube type or the 
Ortho-technic carbon type. Dealers in 
principal cities afford you nation-wide 
service when away from home. 

Hearing is Believing! 
Hear for yourself how much the Audi- 
phone can help you. Look under“ Hearing 
Aids” in the Classified section of your 
Telephone Directory for your local 


name and address—or mail the coupon. 


Western Electric 
AUDIPHONES 
by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY C-67 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


' 

1 

1 

i 

1 (In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal — 
: in all other countries: Western Electric Export Corp., 
; 20 Vandam St., New York.) 

: Please send booklet ‘“Your Key to Hearing Hap- 

: piness”’ and name of nearest Audiphone dealer, 

- Name 

! 

! 

' 

' 


Address 








Western Electric Audiphone dealer’s 








| had the usual feeling of surprise, be- 


cause Mrs. Dane Calthrop’s progress re- 
sembled coursing more than walking, 
thus according with her startling resem- 
blance to a greyhound, and as her eyes 
were always fixed on the distant horizon 
you felt sure that her real objective was 
about a mile and a half away. 

“Oh!” she said. “Mr. Burton!” 

She said it rather triumphantly, as 
someone might who had solved a par- 
ticularly clever puzzle. I admitted that 
I was Mr. Burton and Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp stopped focusing on the horizon 
and seemed to be trying to focus on me 
instead. 

“Now what,” she said, “did I want to 
see you about?” 

I could not help her there. She stood 
frowning, deeply perplexed. ‘“Some- 
thing rather nasty,” she said. 

“I’m sorry about that,” I said, startled. 

“Ah,” cried Mrs. Dane Calthrop. 
“Anonymous letters! What's this story 
you’ve brought down here about anony- 
mous letters?” 

“T didn’t bring it,” I said, “it was here 
already.” 

“Nobody got any until you came, 
though,” sAid Mrs. Dane Calthrop ac- 
cusingly. 

“But they did, Mrs. Dane Calthrop. 
The trouble had already started.” 

“Oh dear,” said Mrs. Dane Calthrop. 
“T don’t like that.” 


HE stood there, her eyes absent and 

far away again. She said: 

“T can’t help feeling it’s all wrong. 
We're not like that here. Envy, of 
course, and malice, and all the mean 
spiteful little sins—but I didn’t think 
there was anyone who would do that. 
No, I really didn’t. And it distresses me, 
you see, because I ought to know.” 

“Why ought you to know?” I said. 

“T usually do. I’ve always felt that’s 
my function. Dane preaches good sound 
doctrine and administers the sacra- 
ments. That’s a duty of the clergy, but 
if you admit marriage at all for a cleric 
then I think his wife’s duty is to know 
what people are feeling and thinking, 
even if she can’t do anything about it. 
And I haven’t the least idea whose mind 
1is—~ 

She broke off, adding absently, “They 
are such silly letters, too.” 

“Have you—er—had any yourself?” 

I was a little diffident of asking, but 
Mrs. Dane Calthrop replied perfectly 
naturally, her eyes opening a little 
wider: 

“Oh, yes, two—no, three. I forget 
exactly what they said. Something very 
silly about Dane and the schoolmistress, 
I think. Quite absurd, because Dane 
has absolutely no taste for flirtation. 
He never has had. So lucky, being a 
clergyman.” 

“Quite,” I said, ‘‘oh, quite.” 

“Dane would have been a saint,” said 
Mrs. Calthrop, “if he hadn’t been just a 
little too intellectual.” 

I did not feel qualified to answer this 
criticism, and anyway Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp went on, leaping back from her 
husband to the letters in rather a puz- 
zling way: 

“There are so many things the letters 
might say, but don’t. That’s what is so 
curious.” 

“T should hardly have thought they 
erred on the side of restraint,’ I said 
bitterly. 

“But they don’t seem to know any- 
thing. None of the real things,” Mrs. 
Dane Calthrop said. 

“You mean?” 

Those fine vague eyes met mine. 

“Well, of course. There’s plenty of 
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wrongdoing here—any amount of 
shameful secrets. Why doesn’t the 
writer use those?” She paused and then 
asked abruptly, “What did they say in 
your letter?” 

“They suggested that my sister wasn’t 
my sister.” 

“And she is?” 

Mrs. Dane Calthrop asked the ques- 
tion with unembarrassed friendly inter- 
est. 

“Certainly Joanna is my sister,” I 
answered. 


Mrs. Dane Calthrop nodded her 
head. “That just shows you what I 
mean. I dare say there are other 
things—”’ 


Her clear uninterested eyes looked 
at me thoughtfully, and I suddenly un- 
derstood why Lymstock was afraid of 
Mrs. Dane Calthrop. 

In everybody’s life there are hidden 
chapters which they hope may never be 
known. I felt that Mrs. Dane Calthrop 
knew them. 

For once in my life, I was positively 
delighted when Aimée Griffith’s hearty 
voice boomed out: 

“Hullo, Maud. Glad I’ve just caught 
you. I want to suggest an alteration of 
date for the Sale of Work. Morning, 
Mr. Burton.” 

She went on: 

“T must just pop into the grocer’s and 
leave my order, then I’ll come along to 
the Institute if that suits you.” 

“Yes, yes, that will do quite well,” 
said Mrs. Dane Calthrop. 

Aimée Griffith went into the Inter- 
national Stores. 

Mrs. Dane Calthrop 
thing.” 

I was puzzled. Surely she could not be 
pitying Aimée! 

She went on, however: “You know, 
Mr. Burton, I’m rather afraid—” 

“About this letter business?” 

“Yes, you see it means—it must 
mean—” She paused, lost in thought, 
her eyes screwed up. Then she said 
slowly, as one who solves a problem, 
“Blind hatred ... yes, blind hatred. But 
even a blind man might stab to the 


said, “Poor 
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heart by pure chance. ... And v| 
would happen then, Mr. Burton?” _ 

We were to know that before ano 
day had passed. 


pasta who enjoys calan | 
came into Joanna’s room at ane | 
hour the following morning, and tole 
with considerable relish that Mrs, § 
mington had committed suicide on 
preceding afternoon. 

Joanna, who had been lost in the n_ 
of sleep, sat up in bed shocked 1§ 
awake. 

“Oh, Partridge, how awful!” 

“Awful it is, Miss. It’s wicked § 
taking your own life. Not but what: 
was drove to it, poor soul.” 

Joanna had an inkling of the 1 
then. She felt rather sick. 

“Not—?” Her eyes questioned | 
tridge and Partridge nodded. 

“That’s right, Miss. One of 1 / 
nasty letters.” 1 

“How beastly,” said Joanna. “| 
absolutely beastly! All the same, Ic § 
see why she should kill herself f, 
letter like that.” ; 

“Looks as though what was i 
letter was true, Miss.” : 

“What was in it?” 

But that, Partridge either could: 
wouldn’t say. Joanna came in ft 
looking white and shocked. It see 
worse, somehow, that Mrs. Sym: 
ton was not the kind of person yout 
ciated with tragedy. \ 

Joanna suggested that we migl 
Megan to come to us for a day 
Elsie Holland, she said, would b 
right with the children, but was thi 
of person who would, almost cer 
drive Megan half mad. 1 

I agreed. I could imagine Elsi 
land uttering platitude after plat 
and suggesting innumerable cups | 
A kindly creature but not the rigl 
son for Megan. 

We drove down to the Symmini 
house after breakfast. We were 
of us alittle nervous. Our arrival 
look like sheer ghoulish iri 
Luckily we met Owen Griffith just; 
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THE KISS OF THE HOPS 
NONE of thi billernesd 


That famous flavor found only in Schlitz gives you all of the fine 


















In BROWN BOTTLES, IN CANS, ON DRAUGHT 


savor of the hops with none of the harsh bitterness. Schlitz 
methods of brewing control capture om/y the delicate flavor of 
finest selected hops—then discard the hops before their bitter 
end-taste is reached. It costs more to produce a beer with jus¢ the 
kiss of the hops. But Schlitz spares no expense to brew America’s 
most distinguished beer. Once you taste Schlitz you will never 
want to go back to a bitter beer—you'll always want SCHLITZ. 
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Here’s the Answer to your Questions about 
TAKING CARE OF YOUR CAR IN WARTIME — this 
Profusely Illustrated 64-page Booklet shows you How 
to Use your Car and How to Service It to Get the Longest 
Possible Life. And it’s FREE — yours for the asking. 


UR entire production effort in General 


Motors is now concentrated on build- 











ing the weapons of victory. 


We are not making any new cars for your 
use. But, with your GM dealer, we are definitely 
interested in helping you get the most you can Siena 
from the car you already own. 


Selector? 


Months before Pearl Harbor, the General 


? 
Motors Customer Research Staff was busy on eteasea 


tire failure? 


this booklet which has that purpose. 


Now that national need requires all of us to mileage test? 
make the best possible use of our cars, this 
| booklet earns a place alongside your First Aid 
| manual, Civilian Defense pamphlets and other 


1 special wartime literature. 


HOW.AS FY OUR CARES O 2 


Answers to these questions represent just 
part of the helpful information to be obtained 
from this book. How many do you know? 


What are 20 things affecting gas 


Does motor oil ever “wear out’’? 


What is the purpose of the Octane 
What things should never be oiled or 
What is the most common cause of 
How do you make an accurate gasoline 


Why should you “idle” 
a hot engine before turn- Y<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<444 


SEE ANY GENERAL MOTORS DEALER OR MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 


ing off the ignition? 


What is “sludge” and 
how can it be prevented? 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OW TO GET 


THE MOST OUT O 


OUR CAR 


Helpful Wartime Suggestions 
sponsored by General Motors 


and General Motors Dealers 





It covers everything from gasoline mileage to the care of 1; 
holstery—it tells you how to get the maximum use from til, 


batteries, brakes, clutch linings — gives hundreds of tips t 
you'll find mighty useful in wartime driving. 


This booklet will show you how to cut the cost of operat 
any automobile—whatever the make or model—how you }) 
do your full part in saving tit 


to back up its suggestions w) 
prompt and efficient service. 


It is offered to you entirely wit 
out cost and General Motors fe 
that it is the kind of helpf 
informative manual every pers 
now driving should have. 


for your copy today or mail — 
coupon below. 


: 








~< 


Customer Research Staff, 
11-222 General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 


I would like very much to have a copy of your booklet, “Tl 
Automobile User’s Guide,” which I understand you offer wit. 
out cost or obligation on my part. My car is a 19 mod: 


(make)*, 


Name 
(Please print) 


Address 











*NOTE: Our only reason for asking for this information is to make® 


<<< <4 <<< <4 <<< <<< <<< <<<<<<<<~< 






gasoline, oil and other essen) 
materials. Our dealers stand rew’ 


sure this booklet goes to those who can use it, 3. ¢., car owners. & 
| 





Ask any General Motors dea 
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| t. He greeted me with warmth. Griffith nodded. Griffith said doubtfully: 

2, hullo, Burton, I m glad to see “Oh, yes. No question of accident. “I’m not quite sure. She’s been ailing Refreshing color note for 
What I was afraid would happen She wrote ‘I can’t go on,’ on a scrap of in health for some time—neurotic, hys- | BRADMCICIC CSRS SETS 

#rorlater has happened. Adamn- paper. The letter must have come by terical. I’ve been treating her for a plastic belt in new 
yusiness!” yesterday afternoon’s post. The en- nervous condition. It’s possible, I think, Suntan... . $1.50 


40d morning, Dr. Griffith,” said velope was down.on the floor by her that the shock of receiving such a letter, 
a, using the voice she keeps for chair and the letter itself was screwed couched in those terms, may have in- 


our deafer aunts. up into a ball and thrown into the fire- duced such a state of panic and despond- 
ith started and flushed. i “Oh— place.” ency that she may have decided to take 
od morning, Miss Burton. What did—” her life. She may have worked herself 


hought perhaps,” said Joanna, I stopped, rather horrified at myself. up to feel that her husband might not 
you didn’t see me.” “TI beg your pardon,” I said. believe her if she denied the story, and 
m Griffith got redder still. His Griffith gave a quick, unhappy smile. the general shame and disgust might 
ss enveloped him like a mantle. “You needn’t mind asking. That have worked upon her so powerfully as 
I’m so sorry—preoccupied—I letter will have to be read atthe inquest. to unbalance her judgment tempo- 
fas No getting out of it, more’s the pity. It  rarily.” 

nna went on mercilessly: was the usual kind of thing—couched “Suicide while of unsound mind,” said 
ter all, I am life-size.” in the same foul style. The specific Joanna. 

lerely kit-cat,” I said in a stern accusation was that the second boy, “Exactly. I shall be quite justified, I 
to her. Then I went on: Colin, was not Symmington’s child.” think, in putting forward that point of 
y sister and I, Griffith, wondered “Do you think that was true?” I ex- view at the inquest.” 

giex it would be a good thing if the claimed incredulously. Joanna and I went on into the house. 
ne and stopped with us for a day Griffith shrugged his shoulders. The front door was open and it 
o. What do you think? I don’t “lve no means of forming a judg- seemed easier than ringing the bell, 
o butt in—but it must be rather ment. I’ve only been here five years. especially as we heard Elsie Holland’s 
for the poor child. How would As far as I’ve ever seen, the Symming- voice inside. 

fington feel about it, do you tons were a placid, happy couple de- She was talking to Mr. Symmington 
oe voted to each other and their children. who, huddled in a chair, was looking 





It’s true that the boy doesn’t particu- completely dazed. metas pene 

FFITH turned the idea over in larly resemble his parents—he’s got “No, but really, Mr. Symmington, <rpirig rT rie 

/s mind for a moment or two. bright red hair, for one thing—but a you must take something. You haven’t cats Sackiowe 
Sthink it would be an excellent child often throws back in appearance had any breakfast, not what I call a 
*he said at last. “She’s a queer, to a grandfather or grandmother.” proper breakfast, and nothing to eat last 
s sort of girl, and it would be good “That lack of resemblance might have night, and what with the shock and all, 


}rto get away from the whole thing. been what prompted the particular ac- you'll be getting ill yourself, and you'll 
# Holland is doing wonders—she’s cusation. A foul and quite uncalled-for need all your strength. The doctor said 


@cellent head on her shoulders, but blow, at a venture.” so before he left.” 

pally has quite enough to do with “But it happened to hit the bull’s- Symmington said in a toneless voice, 
Wyo children and Symmington him- eye,” said Joanna. “After all, she “You’re very kind, Miss Holland, but—” 
[e’s quite broken up—bewildered.” wouldn’t have killed herself otherwise, “A nice cup of hot tea,’ said Elsie 
} was”—I hesitated—‘‘suicide?”’ would she?” Holland, thrusting the beverage on him 


firmly. 

Personally I should have given the 
poor devil a stiff whisky-and-soda. He 
looked as though he needed it. How- 
ever, he accepted the tea, and looking 
up at Elsie Holland, said: 

“T can’t thank you for all you’ve done 
and are doing, Miss Holland. You’ve 
been perfectly splendid.” 

The girl flushed and looked pleased. 

“It’s nice of you to say that, Mr. 
Symmington. You must let me do all 
I can to help. Don’t worry about the 
children—I’ll see to them, and I’ve got 
the servants calmed down, and if there’s 
anything I can do, letter-writing or tele- 
phoning, don’t hesitate to ask me.” 

“You're very kind,” Symmington said 
again. 





| 
| 
| 


[Bee HOLLAND, turning, caught 
sight of us and came hurrying out 


Favored by well- 


i dressed university 
into the hall. : men—two-tone 


“Isn’t it terrible?” she said in a hushed , stripes on frosted 
whisper. ' Ab plastic. ...$1 


I thought, as I looked at her, that she 
was really a very nice girl. Kind, com- Rg 
petent, practical in an emergency. Her “¥ g PIONTER 
magnificent blue eyes were just faintly \ 
rimmed with pink, showing that she had 
been soft-hearted enough to shed tears 
for her employer’s death. 


“Can we speak to you a minute?” 
asked Joanna. “We don’t want to dis- 
turb Mr. Symmington.” 
Elsie Holland nodded comprehend- 
ingly and led the way into the dining 
(me 
nervous and weepy. I thought it was Be 
r 


room on the other side of the hall. op 
her health, though Dr. Griffith always For spo \ ’ 


“It’s been awful for him,” she said. 
leisure wear 





“Such a shock. Who ever would have 
thought a thing like this could happen? 
But of course, I do realize now that she 
had been queer for some time. Awfully 


Poot said there was nothing really wrong with ee \ 
her. But she was snappy and irritable tone stripes on \ 
poy and some days you wouldn’t know just | BR(PaPeetrre \ Wan 
how to take her.” plastic... S31 V2 © 
“What we really came for,” said Jo- 


anna, “was to know whether we could 

have Megan for a few days—that is, if 

she’d like to come.” PION EER 
Elsie Holland looked surprised. 
“Megan?” she said doubtfully. 

don’t know, I’m sure. I mean, it’s ever 


| 


I 
: 


B 
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ately, I suppose, you have had quite a rush on tickets to Chattanooga oy | Meee 
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| so kind of you, but she’s such a queer 
| girl. One never knows what she’s going 
to say or feel about things.” 
Joanna said rather vaguely, “We 
thought it might be a help, perhaps.” 
“Oh, well, as far as that goes, it would. 
| I mean, I’ve got the boys to look after 
| (they’re with cook just now) and poor 
Mr. Symmington—he really needs look- 
ing after as much as anyone, and such 
| a lot to do and see to. I really haven't 
| had time to say much to Megan. I think 
| she’s upstairs in the old nursery at the 
top of the house. She seems to want to 
get away from everyone. I don’t know 
if—” 
Joanna gave me the faintest of looks. 
| I slipped quickly out of the room and 
upstairs. 





ns old nursery was at the top of the 
house. I opened the door and went in. 
The room downstairs had given on to 
the garden behind and the blinds had 
not been down there. But in this room 
which faced the road they were dec- 
orously drawn down. 

Through a dim gray gloom I saw 
Megan. She was crouching on a divan 
set against the far wall, and I was re- 
minded at once of some terrified ani- 
mal, hiding. She looked petrified with 
fear. 

“Megan,” I said. 

She stared at me, but she did not 
move, and her expression did not alter. 

“Megan,” I said again. “Joanna and 
I have come to ask you if you would like 
to come and stay with us for a little.” 

Her voice came hollowly out of the 
dim twilight: 

“Stay with you? In your house?” 

pes 

“You mean, you'll take me away from 
here?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

Suddenly she began to shake all over. 
It was frightening and very moving. 

“Oh, do take me away! Please do. 
It’s so awful, being here, and feeling so 
wicked.” 

I came over to her and her hands fas- 
tened on my coat sleeve. 

“T’m an awful coward. I didn’t know 
what a coward I was.” 

“Tt’s all right, funny face,” I said. 
“These things are a bit shattering. 
Come along.” 

“Can we go at once? Without wait- 
ing a minute?” 

“Well, you'll have to put a few things 
together, I suppose.” 

“What sort of things? Why?” 

“My dear girl,” I said. “We can pro- 
vide you with a bed and a bath and the 
rest of it, but I’m darned if I’ll lend you 
my toothbrush.” 

She gave a very faint weak little 
laugh. 

“I see. I think I’m stupid today. You 
mustn’t mind. Ill go and pack some 
things. You—you won’t go away? 
You'll wait for me?” 











“Go around the block once more, Chief—someone is bound to pull out” 


“T’ll be on the mat.” 

“Thank you. Thank you very much. 
I’m sorry I’m so stupid. But you see it’s 
rather dreadful when your mother dies.” 

“T know,” I said. 

I gave her a friendly pat on the back 
and she flashed me a grateful look and 
disappeared into a bedroom. I went on 
downstairs. 

“T found Megan,” I said. 
ing.” 

“Oh, now, that 7s a good thing,” ex- 
claimed Elsie Holland. “It will take her 
out of herself. She’s rather a nervy girl, 
you know. Difficult. It will be a great 
relief to feel I haven’t got her on my 
mind as well as everything else. It’s 
very kind of you, Miss Burton. I hope 
she won’t be a nuisance. Oh, dear, 
there’s the telephone. I must go and 
answer it. Mr. Symmington isn’t fit.” 

She hurried out of the room. 

Joanna said, “Quite the ministering 
angel!” 

“You said that rather nastily,”’ I ob- 
served. “She’s a nice, kind girl, and 
obviously most capable.” 

“Most. And she knows it.” 

“This is unworthy of you, Joanna,” I 
said. 

“Meaning: Why shouldn’t the girl do 
her stuff?” 

“Exactly.” 

“IT never can stand seeing people 
pleased with themselves,” said Joanna. 
“Tt arouses all my worst instincts. How 
did you find Megan?” 

“Crouching in a darkened room look- 
ing rather like a stricken gazelle.” 

“Poor kid. She was quite willing to 
come?” 

“She leaped at it.” 

A series of thuds out in the hall an- 
nounced the descent of Megan and her 
suitcase. I went out and took it from her. 

Joanna, behind me, said urgently, 
“Come on. I’ve already refused some 
nice hot tea twice.” 


“She’s com- 


” 


E WENT out tothe car. It annoyed 

me that Joanna had to sling the 
suitcase in. I could get along with one 
stick now, but I couldn’t do any athletic 
feats. 

“Get in,” I said to Megan. 

She got in, I followed her. 
started the car and we drove off. 

We got to Little Furze and went into 
the drawing room. 

Megan dropped into a chair’and burst 
into tears. She cried with the hearty 
fervor of a child—bawled, I think, is the 
right word. I left the room in search of 
a remedy. Joanna stood by, feeling 
rather helpless, I think. 

Presently I heard Megan say in a 
thick choked voice, “I’m sorry for doing 
this. It seems idiotic.” 

Joanna said kindly, “Not at all. Have 
another handkerchief.” 

I gather she supplied the necessary 
article. I re-entered the room and 


Joanna 


handed Megan a brimming glass. 
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hat is it?” 

cocktail,” I said. 

ite? Is it really?” Megan’s tears 
nsté ntly dried. “I’ve never drunk 


erything has to have a beginning,” 


sipped her drink gingerly, then 

1g smile spread over her face, 

Ited her head back and gulped it 

at a draught. 

is lovely,” she said. “Can I have 
39 


9,” I said. 
ny not?” 
‘about ten minutes you'll prob- 


” 
Ww. 


2 n transferred her attention to 

a 

sally am awfully sorry for having 

such a nuisance of myself, howl- 

vay like that. I can’t think why. It 

f awfully silly when I’m so glad 
ere ” 


's all right,” said Joanna. “We're 
leased to have you.” 
hu can’t be really. It’s just kind- 
im your part. But I am grateful.” 
don’t be grateful,” said Jo- 
“it will embarrass me. You’re our 
| and we're glad to have you here. 
all there is to it... .” 
| took Megan upstairs to unpack. 
itridge came in, looking sour, and 
lhe had made two cup custards for 
and what should she do about it? 


| inquest was held three days later. 
) time of Mrs. Symmington’s death 
nut at between three and four 
lx. She was alone in the house, 
j ington was at his office, the maids 
#having their day out, Elsie Hol- 
ind the children were out walking 
Megan had gone for a bicycle ride. 
| letter must have come by the 
oon post. Mrs. Symmington must 
itaken it out of the box, read it— 
fen in a state of agitation she had 
9 the potting shed, fetched some 
‘cyanide kept there for taking 
‘nests, dissolved it in water and 
hit after writing those last agitated 
“T can’t goon...” 
bn Griffith gave medical evidence 
ressed the view he had outlined to 
Mrs. Symmington’s nervous con- 
'and poor stamina. The coroner 
lave and discreet. He spoke with 
| condemnation of people who 
those despicable things, anony- 
wupletters. Whoever had written that 
1 and lying letter was morally 
“di of murder, he said. He hoped the 
é would soon discover the culprit 
ke action against him or her. Such 
| dly and malicious piece of spite 
geved to be punished with the utmost 
Hf the law. Directed by him, the 
Jy)rought in the inevitable verdict: 
te while temporarily insane. 
} coroner had done his best—Owen 
ih also, but afterward, jammed 
i crowd of eager village women, I 
r the same hateful sibilant whis- 
jnad begun to know so well: “No 
without fire, that’s what J say!” 
|; ‘a been something in it for cer- 
; e. She wouldn’t never have done 
ul for a moment I hated Lymstock 
8 narrow boundaries, and its gos- 
i, whispering women. 
/ ‘ ide, Aimée Griffith said with a 


Vell, that’s over. Bad luck on Dick 

i gton, its all having to come out. 

q 

Vis startled. 

wr surely you heard him say most 

itically that there wasn’t a word 

Th in that lying letter?” 

f . ourse he saidso. Quite right. A 
higot to stick up for his wife. Dick 
jill” She paused and then explained: 


ZA, 


: 


er whether he’d ever had any sus- 


“You see, I’ve known Dick Symming- 
ton a long time.” 

“Really?” I said, surprised. “I under- 
stood from your brother that he only 
bought this practice a few years ago.” 

“Yes, but Dick Symmington used to 
come and stay in our part of the world 
up north. I’ve known him for years.” 

I looked at Aimée curiously. She 
went on, still in that softened tone, “I | 
know Dick very well... He’s a proud 
man and very reserved. But he’s the 
sort of man who could be very jealous.” 

“That would explain,’ I said deliber- 
ately, “why Mrs. Symmington was 
afraid to show him or tell him about the 
letter. She was afraid that he might not 
believe her denials.” 

Miss Griffith looked at me angrily and 
scornfully. “Good Lord,” she said. “Do 
you think any woman would go and 
swallow a lot of cyanide of potassium 
for an accusation that wasn’t true?” 

“The coroner seemed to think it was 
possible. Your brother, too—” 

Aimée interrupted me: 

“Men are all alike. All for preserv- 
ing the decencies. 
me believing that stuff. If an innocent 
woman gets some foul anonymous letter, 
she laughs and chucks it away. That’s 
what I—” she paused suddenly, and 
then finished, “would do.” 

But I had noticed the pause. I was 
almost sure that what she had been 
about to say was: “That’s what I did.” 

I decided to take the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

“T see,” I said pleasantly. 
had one, too?” 

Aimée Griffith was the type of woman 
who scorns to lie. She paused a minute 


“So you’ve 


But you don’t catch | 





—flushed, then said, “Well, yes. But I 
didn’t let it worry me!” 

“Nasty?” I inquired sympathetically, 
as a fellow sufferer. 

“Naturally. These things always are. 
The ravings of a lunatic! I read a few 
words of it, realized what it was and 
chucked it straight into the wastepaper 
basket.” 

“You didn’t think of taking it to the 
police?” 

“Not then. Least said soonest mended 
—that’s what I felt.” 

An urge came over me to say 
solemnly, “No smoke without fire!” but 
I restrained myself. 

I asked her if she had any idea how 
Mrs. Symmington’s death would affect 
Megan financially. Would it be neces- 
sary for the girl to earn her own living? 

“T believe she has a small income left 
her by her grandmother and of course 
Dick would always give her a home. 
But it would be much better for her to 
do something—not just slack about the 
way she does.” 

“T should have said Megan is at the 
age when a girl wants to enjoy herself 
—not to work.” 


PEE flushed and said sharply, 
“You're like all men—you dislike 
the idea of women competing. It is in- 
credible to you that women should want 
a career. It was incredible to my parents. 
I was anxious to study to be a doctor. 
They would not hear of paying the fees. 
But they paid them readily for Owen. 
Yet I should have made a better doctor 
than my brother.” 

“I’m sorry about that,” I said. “It was 
tough on you. If one wants to do a 
thing—” 

She went on quickly: 

“Oh, I’ve got over it now. I’ve plenty 
of will power. My life is busy and active. 
I’m one of the happiest people in Lym- 
stock. Plenty todo. But I do go up in 
arms against the silly old-fashioned 
prejudice that woman’s place is always 
in the home.” 

“I’m sorry if I offended you,” I said. 
I had had no idea that Aimée Griffith 
could be so vehement. 

(To be continued next week) 
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this cannot be accomplished within a 
few days or even months. 

Strictly speaking, the job of getting 
the Poles out of prison is the embassy’s, 
still it falls on Anders. Russians al- 
ways prefer to deal with a person they 
feel is at the top and nothing happens 
unless he pushes it. In other words, the 
entire business is being carried through 
on the strength of his personality. 

The hardest part of the work isn’t 
over, once men, women and children 
have been freed. It has just begun. The 
men who are fit to be soldiers and the 
women who are sufficiently strong to 
be capable of work in the auxiliary 
services must be selected and sent to 
Buzuluk or one of the other camps. The 
others get pushed on farther east and 
south. The Soviet authorities have ar- 
ranged to settle them mostly in the 
Tashkent region. This entails many 
conferences and many conversations 
with NKVD, besides making financial 
arrangements. 

In the final analysis it is always An- 
ders who has to do the negotiating, and 
make decisions. Such questions as 
what to do with the thousand prosti- 
tutes just released come up. That 
was one with which he refused to deal. 
“All I ask of you,” he said to the am- 
bassador, “is that you keep them far 
from my troops, at least until the army 
is organized.” 


Miserable But Determined 


The condition of the people when they 
arrived from the camps was pitiful. By 
dint of much hiding and sneaking around 
I managed to be on hand when a train- 
load of 2,000 came into Kuibyshev. 
There were sixteen corpses in the cars 
—men and women who had died of 
hunger on the way. Those who survive 
are more often than not in bad health 
or greatly weakened from nearly two 
years of hard labor with insufficient 
nourishment. Many were formerly pro- 
fessors, lawyers, members of the nobil- 
ity, government officials, and the women 
were not all prostitutes; in fact the ma- 
jority came from respectable families 
and had good educations. They were 
thrown in with criminals, murderers and 
other scum. They were working twelve 
hours a day, often in snow up to their 
armpits, at heavy manual labor such 
as loading ships and trains and cutting 
wood in the forests. In thé way of food 
they received six hundred grams of 
black bread a day, a glass of tea for 
breakfast, a glass of soup for luncheon 
and a glass of groats for dinner. Those 
who didn’t fulfill the working require- 
ments were given smaller rations, which 
made them weaker and less able to 
work, in which case their rations were 
cut again, and so on in a vicious circle. 

A doctor who had been allowed to 
treat his compatriots in one camp told 
me that all had dysentery from hunger, 
one in three had scurvy and fifty per 
cent of those under twenty had tuber- 
culosis. This was confirmed by others 
I spoke with. I asked one if many peo- 
ple in his camp had died. “Oh, no,” he 
replied. “The mortality was low—not 
over ten per cent.” : 

The less said about hygienic condi- 
tions the better. Beds were wooden 
bunks placed one on top of another like 
shelves, where prisoners slept huddled 
together for warmth in clothes soaked 
from working in snow and which froze 
stiff by morning. Rats would snatch 
any pathetic morsel of food saved out 
of the day’s rations. Bedbugs covered 
the sleepers like brown blankets, the 
only blankets they had. Usually the 
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Heart of Poland 


Continued from page 19 


prisoners received a monthly wage 
ranging from twenty to forty rubles to 
spend at the local store. It sold only 
bread and tobacco; bread cost ten ru- 
bles a kilo package, tobacco cost forty. 
In all fairness it is necessary to add that 
the Poles were not segregated. They 
were in with Russians who received ex- 
actly the same treatment. 

The only way I could obtain this in- 
formation was again by playing detec- 
tive, going off when nobody was looking 
to interview Poles as they came into 
the station. It wasn’t easy, as Russians 
were determined no outsider should see 
the condition of these people, and Gen- 
eral Anders insists the veil be drawn 
over the entire question of the suffer- 
ings endured; in fact he has given or- 
ders to his troops to forget the last two 
years completely. “Our task now is to 
help beat the Germans,” he said. “We 
have no time for personal rancor or 
self-pity.” 

In the same way he has forbidden 
anti-Semitism in the army and accepts 
into the ranks any Jew who looks as if 
he might have the makings of a good 
soldier. The general may order his 
men to forget their tragic experiences 
but every day, in one form or another, 
he is confronted with the results of 
those hard times. Still he never grows 
discouraged. What makes him so op- 
timistic is the morale and spirit shown 
by his soldiers. 

As an illustration he tells the story of 
a Mass he ordered held when the orig- 
inal batch of 16,000 assembled at Buzu- 
luk. Although a Protestant himself, he 
realized what the holy service would 
mean to the devout Catholics who had 
been deprived of the consolations of 
their church during the two years, and 
he arranged it at the first possible op- 
portunity. He describes how he re- 
viewed his men as they went by—one 
in four had a shirt, one in ten shoes, one 
in twenty a coat. “It was with difficulty 
that I restrained my tears, for they 
marched past like guardsmen,” he adds. 

He insists that this superb spirit is 
due to their patriotism alone. His of- 
ficers assured me that it is also greatly 
due to the fact they feel they have a 
leader in whom they can place full trust 
and respect. In Kuibyshev I had many 


“Regardless of what you saw in the movies, Alfred, not every” 
woman in a long black dress is the secret agent of a foreign power” 
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opportunities of seeing him wit) 
men and it was always clear how 
felt toward him. Whenever he yp 
into a hotel restaurant all the o @ 
rose and: waited until he had ta’ 
seat at his table. When he wer) 
they again rose. It was homage p) 
the man as much as to the two sti 
his shoulders. 

No stern disciplinary measure | 
needed in his army. It is enoug] 
“Our General Wladeck,” as the) 
him, to issue an order. As a goo 
ecutive he picks the right man fi 
job and sends him out to do it. H) 
to interview fifty or sixty people 
he cannot afford to waste time i 
tailed instructions, but so far ni 
has ever failed to come back wittd 
he was sent to get. 


A Lifetime of Preparatio: 


The general’s own theory of w 
can command men is that he has s 
in every capacity from private s 
on up, and they realize he knows ft 
thoroughly. Born near Warsaw, A 
11, 1892, he began his military s 
as a private at the age of seventeer 
father, whose ancestors had come 
Saxony (this heredity probably ex} 
Anders’ extreme efficiency) was a 
to-do landowner who could affc, 
give his children a good educ 
There were five in all—four boy 
a girl. Two of the general’s bro 
now colonels, are prisoners in Geri 
the third is a captain serving in) 
land. His sister is in Warsaw. 

When the thirteen months mi 
service were up, Anders went to 
where he studied four years at? 
technic with the intention of bec 
an engineer. A British officer Ir 
Moscow told me he rememberet 
ders well in the Riga days whe 
handsomest man there, he cut a/ 
ing figure as the leader of cotillion. 
as the best mazurka dancer. 

At the outbreak of the World 
Anders, being a lieutenant in tl 
serves, was called into the R 
army. At first he served with a ci’ 
regiment in East Prussia, but th 
only the beginning. In 1915 his s| 
ron had the Baltic on its right fle | 
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MET BOB WILLIS on the train from 
3ton to New York, a week or so ago. 
ib finds it necessary to travel a great 
al in the interest of his very successful 
wholesale coal business. I have known 
’ Bob for several years socially and as a 
i@ companion, but, under such circum- 
§, One is not inclined to get below the 
¢ of superficial pleasantries. 
Sitting in his seat in the Pullman on 
and I stopped casually to have a 
word with him. I made one or two 


to fall upon a book which he had in 
I said, “‘I see that you are following 
mgs of the advertisements—‘When 
bring along a good book.’”’ 

hed and replied, ‘“‘I was not conscious 
dvertisements, but I agree with them— 
arly if I can choose my book.”’ 


| ASK A LEADING QUESTION 


; I be so bold,” I said, “‘as to ask what 
e reading?” 

s,”” said he; “‘it is a volume of The Harvard 
Pri 

?” said I, with just a suggestion of surprise 
voice. 

7 the astonishment? I think that I have 
enough time on The Harvard Classics to 
read the whole fifty volumes at least a 
ozen times.” : 

w!”’ Tejaculated. “‘Aren’t you a glutton for 
hment?”’ 

Tor it. I get a lot of satisfaction in read- 
o0ks that stay with you. I would no more 
of starting off on a trip without a volume 
ees 
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of The Harvard Classics than I would without 
my toothbrush or my shaving kit.’ 


“But I was under the impression that they are 
pretty heavy reading.” 


NO LONGER WASTES TIME 


“Never! On the contrary. The Harvard Clas- 
sics is the most fascinating collection of reading 
that I know of. I used to while away my time 
on trains by reading newspapers, or looking at 
magazines. My time was wasted. I was bored. 
Now my problem is solved with The Harvard 
Classics.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said I. 

“But this is not the whole story, by a long 
shot,” continued Bob. ‘‘To while away the 
time pleasantly is only a very small part of the 
value I have gotten from The Harvard Classics. 
I went into the coal business just out of High 
School. I had no time for a higher education. 
I had to have a job. As I had rather a natural 
talent for selling, I got along. But I always had 
some sort of inferiority complex. Nearly all of 
the other men in our organization were college 
graduates. They had an educational back- 
ground. I didn’t. I felt that I was not on the 
same level with my associates, either in the 
office or in the suburban town in which I lived. 


A FORTUNATE DAY FOR ME 


‘But one day, on one of my trips, I happened 
to be leafing through a magazine, and my eyes 
fell upon an advertisement for The Harvard 
Classics. I tore out the coupon and when I got 
home I mailed it to Collier’s. Eventually I 
bought the library of fifty volumes. That was 
something like ten years ago. Today I am one 
of the principals of our company. I am received 
on an equal plane 
with associates in my 
office and in my clubs. 
I have acquired that 
something which I 
missed by not going 
to college—a combi- 
nation of general 
knowledge of the 
liberal arts and self- 
confidence in my 
ability. Man, I wish 
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Jo Time For College 


Story of a Man Who, Not Beng Able to Go to College, Nevertheless Found a Way to 
& Obtain a Liberal Education and Make a Notable Success of His Life 


that I could shout from the housetops to the 
hundreds of thousands of boys ~-handicapped 
like myself in starting life. I wish that everyone 
could have The Harvard Classics, and profit from 
these magnificent volumes as I have.”’ 


Bob Willis’s experience is by no means unusual, 
for 25,000,000 volumes (500,000 sets) of The Har- 
vard Classics have been purchased by ambitious 
men and women. Other boys and men and 
women have sensed their needs as acutely as 
has Bob Willis. By pleasant and profitable 
reading, they have overcome the handicaps that 
were holding them back, and have made for 
themselves happy and useful lives. 


TRAINING IN LIBERAL ARTS 


You, too, can do the same, for The Harvard 
Classics is probably the greatest collection 
of inspirational literature ever conceived for 
education. It contains the great masterpieces 
of all time, written by the supreme thinke.'s of 
every age. It contains the basic texts of uni- 
versity training. Every man, no matter how 
limited has been his formal education, may 
obtain from this superb library.a liberal back- 
ground and acquire self-confidence. With such 
an educational background, men are able to 
advance in their work, obtain a better social posi- 
tion and more enjoyment from life. 


THE ELIOT FOUNDATION COURSE 


And now the Eliot Foundation Course of Adult 
Education is included with The Harvard Clas- 
sics at no extra cost. This course, prepared by 
noted university authorities and based upon The 
Harvard Classics, brings to you modern instruc- 
tion in subjects of the liberal arts. 


We urge you to send for the famous booklet 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day”’ which will show you 
how to obtain a liberal education by spending 
but fifteen minutes a day of your leisure time 
reading The Harvard Classics. This booklet is 
a literary gem and you will be proud to have it 
in your home. We will gladly send it to you 
without cost or obligation on your part. Simply 
fill out the coupon below, as Bob Willis did, ten 
years ago, and we will mail the booklet to you 
at once, free and postpaid. This simple action 
may mean for you an entirely “‘new deal”’ in life. 





VITILLA PET eran 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


| 
| 
By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the | 
most famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s | 

Five-Foot Shelf of Books, (The Harvard Classics), and con- 
taining the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. | 
Also please advise me how I may become the possessor of | 
this library on your liberal terms of payment. HQ 732 | 
J 





IR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
| OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) Miss 


| 


t 
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1916 it had the Black Sea on the left 
flank. In the three years that he fought 
with the Russians he received every 
decoration they had to give, including 
the very rare cross of St. George. This 
was awarded him in 1915 after he 
and his men broke through the German 
lines to operate behind them. Knowl- 
edge of terrain is Anders’ forte and he 
proved invaluable directing guerrilla 
warfare in the Polish marshes. During 
the course of these operations he cap- 
tured the general staff of the group and 
took a general prisoner. This was the 
only German general taken prisoner by 
the Russians during the entire war. 

By 1917 there was a shortage of staff 
officers in the Czarist army, due to 
heavy losses and the increase in army 
size, One officer from every corps was 
selected and sent to Petrograd to study. 
Anders was one of those chosen. After 
graduating he became chief of staff of 
the seventh division of chasseurs and 
at the time of the Russian collapse he 
left the army with the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. He was then twenty-six 
years old. 

That same year, during the revolu- 
tion, when the Polish army was organ- 
ized, he served in the First regiment of 
uhlans and afterward was chief of staff 
in the First division of Polish infantry. 
After the war he remained in Poland, 
where he worked as a member of the 
underground organization which even- 
tually succeeded in throwing the Ger- 
mans out of Poland. At the end of 
December, 1918, Paderewski arrived in 
Posen and the nationalist movement 
broke out. Anders was there and as- 
sisted in disarming the Germans, which 
took just twenty-four hours. 


Another Unheard Prophet 


He became chief of staff of the 
Posen army, then he commanded the 
crack First regiment of uhlans, which 
later was known as the Fifteenth. With 
it he fought against the Germans and 
Bolsheviks in 1919 and 1920. His regi- 
ment was one of only five to receive the 
order of the Virtuti Militari, Poland’s 
highest award. Anders also got the 
Virtuti Militari to add to two others he 
had received for courage in the field. 
One cross of bravery was given to him 
four times. His other medals he shrugs 
off as “peacetime decorations.” He 
never wears the Czarist ones. 

When things had calmed down he 
went to France, where he finished a 
two-year course at the Ecole Supérieur 
de Guerre, and then he returned to Po- 
land to act as chief of staff to the in- 
spector general of cavalry. He became 
a full colonel in 1926. 

As an officer under oath to serve the 
government, he fought against Pilsudski 
during the revolution of 1924. When 
Pilsudski won and took over power, An- 
ders remained in the army, taking com- 
mand of a brigade. Eight years after 
he attained the rank of major general. 

Between 1926 and 1939 the general 
spent his most quiet period of adult life 
living in Warsaw with his wife, whom 
he had married in 1918, and their three 
childien, two boys and a girl. With the 
same foresight as shown by De Gaulle 
he devoted his peaceful years trying to 
persuade the powers that were of the 
necessity of mechanizing the army. As 
an experienced cavalryman he realized 
that tanks could be used in the same 
ways as horses but to better effect. How 
unsuccessful his pleas were was too ap- 
parent during the German invasion of 
Poland. These were the years when he 
could fully enjoy the’ sports at which 
he excelled particularly, riding, boxing, 
swimming and shooting. In 1925 he was 
on the Polish riding team that went to 
Nice. Three years later he rode for Po- 
land at the Olympics in Amsterdam. 
Twice he received the first prize of the 
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Paris government for pistol shooting. 
He started a racing stable which, formed 
with knowledge rather than money, 
eventually became the third most im- 
portant in the country. 

It all came to an end on the day the 
Germans attacked Poland in Septem- 
ber, 1939. Anders was immediately 
placed in command of several divisions 
and started fighting near Litzbark on the 
East Prussian frontier. Three weeks la- 
ter he had retreated as far south as 
Sambor. There, with very little am- 
munition left, it was his intention to 
make a last stand against the Germans 
before taking his troops over the border 
into Hungary. He had counted without 
the Russians, in fact he’d been moving 
so fast he had never heard about their 
taking over part of Poland, and he 
backed right into them. His men went 
on fighting until the last bullet was 
spent, but the general was in the hos- 
pital by that time with a severe wound, 
the third he had received in three weeks. 
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excellent and that he was able to catch 
up on his reading. He got through sev- 
eral historical and other serious works 
in eight or ten volumes which in or- 


dinary active life he would never have’ 


had time to finish. However, I have sev- 
eral Russian friends who are Lubianka 
graduates (in the Soviet Union most of 
one’s friends have served time) and 
they assured me his stay there couldn’t 
be regarded as a rest cure. 

On August 4, 1941, General Anders 
was released from prison. From one 
day to the next his life changed com- 
pletely. One moment he was nothing 
more than one prisoner among many 
others, next he was a person to be 
treated with respect. His suitcase was 
carried out of Lubianka by the com- 
mandant of the prison himself; the car 
that drove him away belonged to none 
other than Beria, head of NKVD and 
politically the most important figure 
next to Stalin. A four-room apartment 
had been furnished for him in a new 


“I'm not worried about meeting his fa- 
ther. His mother will be the problem” LOUIS PRISCILLA 


It was there that the Russians picked 
him up and put him in a hospital train, 
ostensibly to return home. On the way, 
early in December, he was arrested and 
taken to prison in Lwow, where his wife 
was allowed to visit him only once. He 
has neither seen nor heard from her 
since. All he knows is that until recently 
she was living in Warsaw with their 
daughter and younger son—the elder 
was killed fighting against the Germans. 
Once, happening to listen in on the Ger- 
man radio (he speaks fluent German as 
well as French and Russian) he heard 
that the day after he was appointed 
commander in chief of the Polish forces 
in Russia the Gestapo had visited Mrs. 
Anders’ apartment in Warsaw. It was a 
vain search, for she apparently had been 
warned in time and was gone. 

At the end of February, 1940, the 
general was transferred from Lwow to 
Lubianka, Moscow, where he spent the 
first seven months in solitary confine- 
ment. It is impossible to get him to talk 
about his prison experiences—all he will 
say is that the library of Lubianka was 





building complete with an excellent 
cook and maid. Supper for eight peo- 
ple awaited, an impressive spread of 
caviar and every other delicacy, includ- 
ing huge pats of butter. This for a man 
who hadn’t seen butter for twenty 
months. There also was champagne and 
several other kinds of wine. He was 
wise enough to eat sparingly but nev- 
ertheless he was very ill the next day. 
Uniforms were made for him by the 
best NKVD tailors from the finest ma- 
terials, exactly to the right shade of 
khaki complete with silver embroidery. 
It doesn’t take genius to figure out how 
the Polish cloth happened to be avail- 
able in Moscow. Even his three most 
prized medals, which had disappeared 
with his clothes, were suddenly found 
for him. He happened to mention that 
he liked dogs; a few days later not one 
but two of the finest police dogs in the 
country were produced as presents. 
The cement pavement opposite the 
entrance of his building was laid down 


in a few hours. The general mustn’t 


run any risk of hurting his bad leg by 



























































walking in rubble. The same | 
treatment has continued. The | 
sians, who are constitutionally u) 
to do anything without evasion, pre), 
tination and complication, are , 
much surprised by Anders’ franl; 
his ability to make immediate deci | 
his insistence upon cutting red | 
They don’t know quite what to | 
of these qualities, but they respec 
for them and they like him. tat 
They also trust him as much 
Russian ever trusts anybody. Hi; 
greater freedom of movement the 
other foreigner and when he | 
someone out on a mission with a} | 
his signature is enough to get the 
cer into any factory or around ar 
of the countryside, studying 
rain. The staff tells him more th 
tells any member of the Allied or | 
Allied missions, and it has faith } 
judgment. In October it had an o 
tunity of seeing how good his sol 
instinct is. Two weeks before ther 
any sign of a German push on the 
tral front Anders gave warning thi 
enemy was going to attack th) 
Briansk. “I have no reason to su 
this is true,” he said. “But my nosi 
me it is.” 
The Russians had undoubf, 
scented this out themselves; neve) 
less it was impressive that, with fe | 
information than they had, Ander 
call the turn correctly. ue 
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a) 
A Ready-Made Army _ 
] 
At this moment the Polish ary 
Russia could number 150,000 men 
ing to the difficulty of obtai 
visions, it amounts to less than ! 


At Buzuluk the soldiers are in 


not exactly ideal living conditio) 
the Russian climate, but the mer 
survived so much can probably s i 
this also. Their uniforms (British 
tle dress) and other kits have aii 
from England for a hundred thow 
At least now they have warm cli 
Anders plans to organize a 
with every sort of unit infant 
and so on, except for aviation. Hi 
shipped some 800 pilots to Eng 
form squadrons there. With 
the Polish army could be extraort) 
ily valuable, even though smali 
greatest asset is the fact that it isi) 
up of men who are not only braw 
seasoned soldiers. They need no 
ing and if they had the necessary € 
ment 150,000 could go into | 
tomorrow. The great question is § 
the equipment is coming from. 
The Soviets have armed one div 
and are supposed to arm the res 
Harriman-Beaverbrook mission * 
no special provision for ‘sending | 
rial direct to the Poles. | 
There is another angle which wy 
plained to me by the British and A. 
cans who may be regarded as Ri! 
experts. They feel that there’s 1 
to doubt whether—no matter how) 
their faith in Anders—the Sovi 
really ever allow a large force ol’ 
armed Poles in Russian territory. © 
ingrained distrust may prove too s 
coupled with the fear of what s 
force might do in case of a de 
In the meantime Polish troo 
be used to advantage elsewhere 
exactly, must be left to the im: 
tion of the reader. The same k 
experts, having reasoned thus fary 
on to wonder whether Soviet ¢ 
ties would permit the Poles to le 
country and decided it could be 
plished if enough pressure were D: 
to bear. If these experts are 1 
means that the only way a trai 
of fine soldiers led by a grea 
can get in a blow at the Nazis } 
outside help. That seems to put 
to Great Britain and America. — 




















































rk City, with blond hair and 
m.doe eyes, had studied com- 
art at Pratt Institute. They both 
yortunity for practical applica- 

heir art in, of all things, shoes. 
set up business together, and 
Je to sign up four designing con- 
immediately. The Julianellis work 
contract. The shoes they 

ell anywhere from $6.50 to 
@ pair and up to $90. One of their 
‘ manufacturers produces 13,000 
of shoes a day, which “are sold in 
rts of the country and are famous 
‘style with comfort, at low cost. 
makes shoes for one of the 
few York stores, where Julia- 
s are sold by name and in- 
s of their most fanciful and 
ations. 


sting only of a platform sole, 
e strap which is anchored at 


Id foot and sole together. 
open like that, or over a bril- 
uéde sock. Modified for a touch 
udity by the addition of a broad 
across the toes, following the 
metric line of the ankle strap, the 
ae has turned into what they call 
lave sandal, a popular seller that 
roved success. 
arles,” says Mabel, “thinks up our 
original, unexpected ideas. But I 
ost of the credit, because it’s chiefly 
in this business. And you know 
aa » 
ney ; 
bel,” says Charles, “does just as 
designing as I do, and she sees 
how to adapt and work out an 
9 make a good shoe.” 
: Julianellis operate very success- 
in this Alphonse and Gaston fash- 
Sach defers to the other, they work 
aeir designs in the most felicitous 
er, and they agree exactly one 
ed per cent. 
the Julianelli workroom, where 
employ three artisans, only sam- 
oes are made, on the lasts provided 
various manufacturers for whom 
"S¥iesign. The last is a wooden mold 
(Sefoot. It wears size 4B, and other 
scaled up and down from there. 
ag and the reproduction in quan- 
Hom the sample are, of course, the 
f the manufacturers, after the Ju- 


"I hear he’s got money. I like that in a husband” 
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Gay and Easy 


Continued from page 21 


lianellis have worked out the design. 

Look at the lasts lined up in the Ju- 
lianelli workroom, and you'll see why 
size isn’t the only measure for your shoe. 
They vary from a fragile-looking, high- 
arched thing, standing on tiptoe, ob- 
viously built for high heels, 
corrective last, more solid and flatter, 
meant to wear low heels. Some are a 
little broader in the instep, some longer 
in the toe. They differ by subtle varia- 
tions that match those in human feet. 
That’s why you need to find your right 
last in a shoe. Styles will change, but 
those built on that last will fit your foot. 

The Julianellis design directly on 
these wooden molds. A piece of colorful 
fabric may be the start of a design. 
Mabel will drape and twist and tack the 
material to the wooden foot until it 
takes shape as a workable and effective 
shoe. Consultation with Charles, final 
decisions, and then Charles draws the 
pattern from which the sample shoe is 
to be cut—a highly technical job which 
he knows from his factory days. One 
of their artisans will then cut and make 
the shoe. If a corrective shoe, to be 
made of leather, is the design prob- 
lem, Mabel will work it out on the mold 
with her pencil. There are special needs 
to keep in mind, like good support, 
and lines that can give grace to even a 
heavy foot. The Julianellis have done 
this job so successfully that they have 
contracts with three of the best-known 
manufacturers of such shoes, whose 
products are worn all over the country. 

Working now on fall designs, the 
Julianellis see more closed toes coming 
in, more low heels, more comfortable 
looking, casual shoes. “They suit our 
lives today,” says Mabel, “and they 
look right with cotton stockings.” 

“And cotton stockings look right with 
leather and low-heeled shoes, and with 
casual clothes,” put in Charles. “Women 
never should have worn silk and nylon 
with everything.” 

The Julianellis aim to supply your 
lighter fall moments, too. “We are go- 
ing to design some irresistible shoes,” 
says Mabel. 

Shoes will keep on changing, fashion 
—and women—and priorities—being 
what they are. But one thing is sure. 
No matter what material shortages oc- 
cur, they won’t stymie the designers now 
that the bars are down, and anything 
goes to make a shoe. They'll always 
think of something. 


FRANK DEAVEN 


to the | 
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ke oF Michigan comes one of the finest beers 
. right from the cypress casks of Goebel. 
One of the three costliest beers to brew, its popu- 


larity is spreading like good news... far and fast. 


The fine reputation of Michigan’s National Beer 
is causing thousands more to try it every day... 
North, East, South and West. 


After you try Goebel, you'll know if you like it 
better than your old favorite brand. But you'll 
never know until you try Goebel. Pride in our 
product urges us to suggest that you try Goebel 
next time. Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Right FROM THE 


CYPRESS CASKS 


OF GOEBEL!" 





Call For Goebel In 
The Original Ban- 
tam Bottle...Or In 
Export Bottles Or 
On Draught 





GOEBEL 


MICHIGAN'S “zicrxal BEER 


BUY UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 





queens 
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Penn Fishing Tackle Mfe. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave.. Phila.. Pa., Dept. C 
Please send me your Catalog No. (0. 


We give worms 
the “heavy stuff’’! 


— SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


e We keep our “anti-worm” artillery 
loaded—with Sergeant’s SURE SHOT 
Capsules (or Sergeant's Puppy Cap- 
sules for pups). When the first worm 


symptoms show, we let ’em have it. 
SURE SHOT wipes out worms! 
“Ready for action” is our rule. That’s 


where the Sergeant’s Dog Book helps. 
And why Sergeant's Vitamin Capsules 


(Vitapets) are regular rations. 
Keep your dog fit with Sergeant’s 
line. At drug and pet stores. 
SERGEANT’S, Dept. 2-D, Richmond, Va. 
Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- | 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book. 
Name__ 





Sergeant's 
DOG MEDICINES 





| the estate, rode to hounds during the 
| day and played bridge at night with the 
old folks. 

“Auction bridge,” says Maria, shud- 
dering. 
| At intervals she fled to London and 
| Paris and eventually she reached New 
| York. Mr. McFeeters kept cabling her 
to return; she answered that things were 
very pleasant and she would bide a 
while. Eventually he arrived by boat to 
| reclaim his spouse. She met, him at the 
| dock. On the way to the hotel in the cab 
| she broke the news to him. She was in 
| love with another, she wanted a career, 
| she was not going back. Mr. McFeeters 
| proved to be a gentleman; he refrained 
|from kicking her out of the cab. He 
smiled through his tears, gulped several 
| times bravely and wished her luck. In 
due course he returned to Erin and that 
part of the Montez legend was finished. 

Her New York campaign was a re- 
hearsal of what was to come later in 
California. Through European friends, 
such as a duke and duchess of Ba- 
varia, she met all the eligible young men 
of town. What was better, she was seen 
with them in the proper places. The 
news photographers, long sick of look- 
ing at the same inane faces, fell upon 
her with relief. Her pictures began ap- 
pearing in the papers with regularity. 
McClelland Barclay, the artist, selected 
her as a model of the complete cosmo- 
politan woman. 





The Lady Was Willing 


That brought her some money but 
she had no idea of settling on modeling 
as a profession. By chance (and a dis- 
creet word spoken to the headwaiter at 
| “21”) she found herself one day sitting 
| at a table next to George Schaefer, presi- 
dent of RKO Pictures. The Montez 
personality went into high and Schaefer 
was a gone gosling halfway through his 
soup. Mr. Schaefer’s. card came along in 
due course, the introductions were made 
and the question was popped: Would the 
young lady consider a screen test? 

The young lady leaned her lovely 
head on her hand and gazed at the raft- 
ers and mused. 

“Moving peectures?” she said as if in 
doubt. Then she shrugged as if to say 
“What harm can it do?” and the affair 
was arranged. 

The only hitch was that before a 
formal contract was signed she was to 
take a three-months course in speech to 
correct her accent. Her agent was ask- 
ing $750 a week for his client; the studio 
| was allowing her plenty of time to cool 
off. Rumors reached La Montez that 
| their figure was in the neighborhood of 
| $100 a week. At this juncture Universal 
entered the bidding with an offer some- 
where in between, the contract was 
signed and RKO implored the heavens 
to witness what an injustice had been 
wrought. 

Whether it would ever be possible 
to separate the real from the manufac- 
tured Montez is a question. She is tall 
|and beautiful and honestly ambitious. 
She has aspirations as a writer and has 
had poems published in Spanish. Not 
knowing the language, deponent can 
only say that they sound musically 
| beautiful when recited by the lady 
herself. Since the sarong incident 
| (Universal insists on calling them “slen- 

dangs” as being the proper Malayan 
word for the garment), her progress has 
| been rapid. She is now to be featured 
jin White Savage, with such important 
gentlemen as Brian Donlevy, Broderick 
Crawford and Andy Devine in support. 
| Although her friends previously be- 
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longed to the nobility, she plays the 
democratic game in Hollywood and is 
popular at the studio. She has a small 
apartment in Beverly Hills, drives a 
small car, and entertains constantly. 
Whenever she hears of a great star’s new 
contract for the usual thousands a week, 
she says matter-of-factly: 

“T’ll soon be doing that.” 

She rides and swims but really likes 
nothing but dancing. She doesn’t smoke 
or drink and she is rather a trial for the 
young men who take her out for the 
evening. 

“If I miss a dance, I feel awful,” she 
says, making it very difficult for ro- 
mantic gentlemen who would prefer to 
sit in a dark corner. By the time she is 
through with the ninth rumba, they have 
lost all notion of romance and are anx- 
ious merely to get home alive. 

She is frank in saying that if her 
father were alive she wouldn’t be in 
Hollywood and most certainly wouldn’t 
be in the present ferocious glare of the 
limelight. To suggestions that the eman- 
cipation of women might have led her 
to revolt against parental authority, she 
says only: 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare.” 

She has five brothers and four sisters, 
who look on her with a mixed gaze of 
pride and horror. According to the 
studio publicity she lays great stock in 
her family heirlooms, including a set of 
Goya prints and valuable antique jew- 
elry claimed to have once been part of 
fifteenth-century Queen Isabella’s gems. 
However that may be, it is true that 
she has a very important set of topaz 
gems and aquamarines. The typical 
Hollywood assumption that her jewelry 
was paste was shattered by a local jewel 
expert who watched Maria on the set 
one day. 

“That little bauble on the wrist,” he 
‘said quietly. “You could easily dupli- 
cate that for about sixty thousand.” 

She is intelligent, quiet-spoken and 
agreeable. When the Harvard Student 
Union selected her last fall as its annual 
guest, the Harvard Crimson was set for 
its usual barbecue. It ended with her 








“One got away—but it was smaller than this” 

















































complete triumph and an edito! 
the paper laying the collective hi. 
the staff at her feet. She keeps i } 
stant touch with exhibitors, will) 
any length to popularize herself wi 
public and takes pride in her suc 

If the public wants her to clim|| 
and jump from airplanes, she'll dc | 
White Savage she consorts with” 
plows through jungles and escap 
aster in a regular Perils of F} 
script. It will have lots of thril 
lots of Montez leg art. She is saic 
very good in the gams. 


Well-Dressed Businesswomi 


She seems to be a strange t 
vamp because women like her, | 
seductive and clever but entirel)| 
ple. She has the largest collect | 
hats in Hollywood and can we | 
most outlandish creations with s| 
Her wardrobe is very large and s | 
great collections of shoes and ac 
ries. Most of her gowns are cu 
low. She is a good businesswome 
knows to the penny what she has, 
bank and what she can afford to” 
She refuses to buy a big car un 
makes enough to hire a chauffeu’ 
thinks that women who depend 0 
beauty and health for a living hi 
right to drink. 

At times she speaks perfect E 
and at others her accent is atri 
She has cute expressions like “re 
car” for “back up the car.” Shi 
to talk and will chatter on in :| 
of tangled adverbs unless spol 
sternly. She is adventurous in s 
new clothes styles for herself — 
copied by many women in Holly 
When she enters a night club ¢ 
taurant, people pick their faces 
their salads and pay attention. | 

She has talent, she is learning {| 
audiences seem to like her and s 
an uncanny knack for picking 4 
and breaking down the proper’) 

If she isn’t a big star in abo 
years’ time, a lot of sage observ) 
going to be chagrined. 
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sl-house communications and 
wounded all but three of the 
personnel. 
s, either steel, wood or shell 
ts, are the curse of explosions. 
es the explosion itself does lit- 
ge, but a splinter may rupture 
sam main forty feet away, or even 
e d own through the bottom of the 
The Graf Spee, up against ships 
lighter guns at the Battle of the 
Plate, escaped spectacular dam- 
her forward control tower was 
y the holes of shell and splinter 
tre ation which seriously affected her 
i qualities. 
concussion of explosions warps 
al Tike | a-giant hand. Sometimes it 
aks, such as blasting its way 
up a ventilator to jolt a heavy 
couple of feet to one side. 


isog Kinds of Shell Damage 


2 worst shell damage in the inter- 
f ships is the result of armor- 
sing projectiles. These long-nosed 
iles have a “cap” of metal softer 
the shell itself. They arrive with an 
ct velocity of a mere 1,200 miles per 
— the weight of the shell (the 
h shell weighs one ton) squashes 
“cap” in what amounts to a double 
mh at the armor. If the armor is 
enough it may grunt, groan and 
ce the shell off, suffering little more 
lage than badly scarred paint. But 
iently the shell penetrates. A de- 
j-action fuse holds up the explo- 
until the projectile has crashed its 
| deep inside the ship, where the 
lting charge of TNT, cordite or other 
| explosive goes off, scattering dam- 
n all directions. 

ommon” shells are different. They 





irqiot meant to penetrate. They have © 


ner walls, and a fuse set to go off on 
lact—even a bit of the superstruc- 
i or a smoke-pipe stay does it. These 
work devastation on the upper 
, Clear away antiaircraft gun crews 
other topside personnel, and wreck 
We finders, gun directors and the in- 
fments needed for gunfire and navi- 
yn. 
i mb damage is simply shell damage 
from overhead, the great difference 
jeiz that the maximum speed at which 
‘ab can arrive—the maximum speed 
falling object—is only about half 
@mpact velocity of a shell fired from 
gn. In other words, bombs have con- 
Hably less penetrating power than 
«ame weight of shell. 
! en bombs hit lightly armored ob- 
|, they go right through. One of the 
3 unpleasant surprises has been the 
it of times bombs, on hitting light 
, have plummeted down and ex- 
in the fuel-oil bottoms. The 
b damage wasn’t serious, but in 
} than one instance the fuel-oil fire 
ship. 
: f the other hand, the oft-predicted 
D devastation to capital ships can 
ad, on the whole, not to have ma- 
Both the battleships in the 
ung of which bombs have played a 
pr role—the Arizona and the Ha- 
I ere exceptions rather than the 
= they were both unusual 


“11; 
ru1Zeq 
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“ie Arizona was, struck by a bomb 
ih went down her smoke pipe. We’ve 
& a lot about dropping bombs in 
) 1a: vel baskets, but just the same a hit 
" a battleship smoke pipe is one of 
“| things that you don’t go out and 
yicate in a hurry. 
fbattleship smoke pipe is protected, 
sie, by very thick armor bars form- 


| 
| 
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ing a sort of grid across the uptakes at 
the base of the stack. Those bars pre- 
sumably detonated the bomb in the fun- 
nel. The explosion struck downward 
and exploded a boiler in one of the fire- 
rooms below. The boiler explosion was 
worse than the bomb explosion, and led 
to something still worse. It penetrated 
the ship’s forward magazines, and that 
finished the Arizona. 

Boiler explosion is one of the most 
serious casualties that can befall a man- 
of-war. Escaping live steam is sure and 
sudden death to anyone who breathes 
it. On the assumption that fireroom per- 
sonnel will be killed in such a case, all 
important valves have emergency ex- 
tensions that can be operated from out- 
side. But the loss of a main fireroom 
means the loss of a good part of a ship’s 
speed. 

As for magazine explosion, with tons 
of powder blowing up, the usual result 
is to blow a ship in two. 

The Haruna was struck by a bomb de- 
livered by the U. S. Army’s Captain 
Kelly, rest his soul, and the bomb did 
the business. The Haruna-class ships 
are thirty years old. They were origi- 
nally battle cruisers, and though re- 
modeled, rebuilt, and reclassed as 
battleships, the suspicion remains that 
they are still battle cruisers. 

Bombs do damage. But it is not bomb 
hits, but “near misses,” that have the 
grimmest effect. A “near miss” is a 
bomb which explodes in the water 
alongside a ship, close enough for the 
explosion to take effect through the bot- 
tom. This does damage about as serious 
as that of a mine or torpedo. 

The torpedo is the most deadly 
weapon of naval war. It socks the hard- 
est—and it socks in the most embarrass- 
ing place. 

Armor won’t keep a torpedo out, no 
matter how thick it is, and for that rea- 
son there is no armor on ships’ bottoms. 
A torpedo explosion, down underwater, 
breaks its way into the ship in spite of 
hell and because of high water—that is, 
water is incompressible and weighs 6214 
pounds per cubic foot; it is so heavy 
that the torpedo explosion, 25 feet deep 
abreast the turn of the bilge, finds it 
easier to puncture the hull than to jet 
up a geyser of water. The explosion has 
to go somewhere, quick, because a tor- 
pedo war head full of one of these 
modern superexplosives is simply ma- 
levolent with kinetic energy. 


Some Ships Are Lucky 


Torpedo damage varies extensively. 
The destroyer U. S. S. Kearney sur- 
vived a torpedo hit—partly good con- 
struction, partly luck. The German 
battleship Bismarck absorbed a num- 
ber of them, as any well-built modern 
battleship should if she has her water- 
tight doors closed and her damage- 
control party on the job. And yet one 
particular torpedo hit (by a “tin fish” 
dropped from a plane launched from an 
aircraft carrier) was the Bismarck’s un- 
doing—one that hit her, way aft and put 
her rudder and screws out of business. 
After that the German battleship was 
barely able to crawl. The British 
brought up dreadnoughts with superior 
fire power and battered her with gun- 
fire until her turrets were out of action, 
then sent in a cruiser for the kill with a 
final wallop of torpedoes. 

Had anyone predicted a “retake” of 
this particular casualty to rudder and 
screws, with the second of the world’s 
newest battleships as the victim, he’d 
have done well to predict something 
easy, like two straight royal flushes in 
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JITTERBUG 


fascinates fish 
7m and fishermen! 





Hebren Bowen of Texarkana, 
Texas, writes: “Enclosed is a picture 
of my wife and myself with recent 
catch on the famous Jitterbug. This 
string weighed 52 Ibs. after it had 
been out of water for several hours. 
Although we got the fish, the man 
that was responsible for this string 
was Mr. Tom L. Brown of Texarkana, 
Texas. He gave 
us instructions as 
how to fish them 
and the kind of 
bait to use.” 

The Jitterbug 
is especially ef- 
fective for night 
casting or day- 


FRED ARBOGAST 
824 North St. 
Akron, Ohio 
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time when the water is calm. Then its 
noisy surface action kills bass. 


Send for Free Catalog 
It’s written entirely by fishermen 
about their experiences with Jitter- 
bugs and Hawaiian Wigglers. Tells 
where and how remarkable catches 
were made. Write for your copy. 


JITTERBUG 
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JITTERBUGS, $1.10 ea. 
Choice of 6 Colors 





Tell Your Dealer You Saw 
It Advertised in MAGAZINES 




















a Dory Sorkow 


“Grandpa will stop at nothing to get a glass of Borden’s HEMO 
..the grand new way to drink your vitamins and like ’em!” 


Copyright, 1942—The Borden Company 
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The True Temper Crippled 
Shad—each $1.10 


The True Temper Shimmy 
Wiggler—genvine bucktail 
streamer—each $1.10 


@ Once in a decade a bait 
is born that takes fish with 
ease and in unprecedented 
number. Result—it sweeps 
to universal popularity with 
the speed of a grass fire on 
the prairie. 

Already, more than 
20,000 anglers have used 
and acclaim the new True 
Temper Shad Lures as “the 
most effective bait ever 
created’’—not one dissent- 
ing vote. 


The small shad minnow 
is the natural food of game 
fish. The True Temper Shad 
Lures are a perfect replica 
of this natural food. 


The True Temper Crip- 
pled Shad is a floater with 
perfect wounded minnow 
action for top water fishing. 


The True Temper Speed 
Shad is a deep running bait 
with fast, snappy swim- 
ming action of unequalled 
attracting power. 


These baits are equipped 
with a new rock and stump 
jumper (patent applied for) 
which prevents hanging 


The five-coat baked enamel 
finish is unequalled in iri- 
descent beauty. Treble 


“Thanks for your wonderful 
invention.’’ Mr. Freeman, Minn. 


“The True Temper Shad is 
rough on muskies,’’ says 
Mr. Schmidt of Wisconsin, 
displaying this 41 pounder. 


2 NEW WINNERS! 


2 PROVEN CHAMPIONS! 


By TRUE TEMPER 
MAKERS OF THE ROD OF CHAMPIONS 


up-on underwater obstacles. 
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The True Temper Speed 
Shad—each $1.10 


The True Temper Bass Pop 
—complete with frog— 


hooks are best quality. The 
exclusive design and action 
of these baits are protected 
by patent applications. In 
results, they are unexcelled. 


PROVEN CHAMPIONS 


The True Temper Al. Foss Shim- 
my Wiggler, now in its 24th year 
of continued success, is proba- 
bly found in more tackle boxes 
than any other single bait. Year 
after year it delivers hundreds 
of prize winning fish to its users. 
The new, improved model is 
easier casting—weedless—and 
more deadly than ever before. 


The True Temper Bass Pop is 
a unique surface bait. To the fish 
it is an awkward live frog—its 
noisy, splashing action calls in 
the big ones from yards around 
—bass, pike, and musky smash 
it hard. 


For fishing success in 1942, 
equip yourself with these True 
Temper Baits, the Lures of Ex- 
perts. Produced only by the 
Makers of True Temper Prod- 
ucts, Cleveland, Ohio— Address 
Sporting Goods Division, Box 
30, Geneva, Ohio. 


**Your True Temper Shad is tops 

for Michigan small mouth,’’ 
says Mr. Aho of 
Mich, Average weight 
of this string, 3 lbs. 













Fa Sporting Goods 

Division, Box 30 
True Temper Prod- 
ucts, Geneva, Ohio 


I want toknow more 
about True Temper 
—the Lure of Ex- 
perts. Please send 
™me free the 4-page, 
6-color folder that shows your new 
Shad Lures in complete detail, also 
ther True Temper Tackle. 


State 

















one poker game. But just about six 
months after the Bismarck battle, the 
same misfortune hit the big British 
Prince of Wales off Malaya, when Jap 
torpedo bombers caught her without 
aircraft protection and gave her the 
works. 

A battleship’s defense against tor- 
pedoes is largely built into her—bulges, 
double bottoms, triple bottoms, water- 
tight compartmentation so intricate that 
it takes a newcomer anywhere from a 
week to a month to learn his way around 
the interior of a capital ship. It takes 
longer still to learn the network of pip- 
ing, drains, valves, floodcocks and pumps 
by which the damage-control party 
equalizes. the flooding and fights to 
maintain buoyancy after a tdérpedo hit. 

As for lesser ships, when they have 
the misfortune to be caught by tor- 
pedoes or mines, the term “battle dam- 
age’ is more or less academic. The 
British cruiser Galatea took three tor- 
pedoes from a German submarine, one 
after another, and lasted just three min- 
utes after that. 

The aftermath of battle is just as 
tragic aboard the prosaic, unsung work 
horses of the sea, such as the little Ca- 
nadian corvette which found her way 
into a big East Coast navy yard after 
taking a lot of punishment on convoy 
duty in mid-Atlantic. 

Navy yards are specialists in the re- 
pair of battle damage. 

We have ten principal navy yards, 
nine of them along the East and West 
coasts. The tenth is at Pearl Harbor, 
but under the conditions of the present 
war that is more an operating base than 
a repair base. 

Ships are usually assigned to their 
“home yards” for the repair of battle 
damage. These yards do all their re- 
pairs during peacetime, have full sets 
of their blueprints and special spare 
parts, and know their idiosyncrasies (in- 
cluding the boatswain’s habit of borrow- 
ing any odd bits of hawser he can get 
his hooks on). When a voyage to the 
“home yard” is impossible, a ship goes 
to the first best yard available, and her 
special equipment comes overland by 
freight (or overseas, if she happens to 
be a Britisher putting into a Yankee 
yard, or a Yank getting help from the 
British). 

Wartime navy yards work in an at- 
mosphere like the pits of a 500-mile 
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“No, she’s not in. Would you like to try one of the others?” | 





















































speedway race. Workmen totalin 
the thousands swarm over a ship, — 
her decks with air hose, crouch’) 
corners with oxyacetylene tc 
hammering, wiring, cutting, Jifti)) 
what looks like the original mad}, 
but has a peculiarly efficient sche 
its own. The ships come in fro; 
ends of the earth, with the habits 

sea and the fleet still on them; the 
ficers and crew look at the wo 

with the kind of alien watchfulnes| 
knows how to deal with U-boat :| 
but not with repair. : 

In the navy yard a ship gets 
with grime and refuse. The dock ;: 
side her is cluttered with steel p/ 
spare guns and gun shields, some 
a new torpedo tube or a new } 
chair to replace the one that got kn 
out of the ship’s barbershop tk 
two inches of gundeck plating. 

In one of our East Coast yard 
long ago, a British battleship fro’ 
eastern Mediterranean was tied 1) 
posite a big American cruiser fro 
North Atlantic patrol; a converted ; 
was being hauled out of dry-de 
make way for a destroyer fresh 
convoy duty. They were paint 
7,500-ton light cruiser with a ney’ 
of camouflage paint to get her rea 
sea, and chipping the paint off ai 
until she was measles-specked viv 
lead. * 

In peacetime that batch of 
would have stayed in the yar 
months. But a week later every 
them was gone, and a fresh batc # 
taken their places. 

Hot spots of the moment 
West Coast yards at Bremerto: 
Mare Island. They’re doing a gov 
there, one of the epics of the war, a 
service the big battle fleet. 

“Hey, Pop!” yaps a sailor ww 
on a stage hung over the ship’y) 
where he can clean anti-fouling pe 
the old girl’s bottom. “Don’t u 
wooden rivets! We gotta go back! 
them yella-bellies!” 

“Okay, boy!” says the veteran 
fitter. “We rivet ’em. You sock} 

As for the injured ship, you ca 
her lift her head, inch by inch, «| 
battle damage receives its steel he 

One of these days, shrouded b 
ness, she will go back to sea, bil 
the fleet, ready for another crack} 
business of making history. 
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ed wings, its lemon-yellow 
e fine, gray tails. What 
a, 
: The Green Drake. 
re six well-tied Green Drakes 
tbox. A new one is knotted to 
r. It is lightly touched with 
1 (gasoline and paraffin) to 
oating higher and longer. Then 
ew false casts to dry off excess 
th ' e tip begins its smooth, 
wer end of the pool, where 
90m E for a long cast, the line flies 
comes slowly back into the re- 
otion. The left hand strips more 
= reel and releases it for the 
rd movement of the tip, a 
;ckwise-counterclockwise move- 
om 12 to 3, then 3 to 12, then 12 
At last the line shoots far 
der falls lightly down forty 
The Green Drake flutters 
to the water, floats among the 
lies passing downstream. 
_ twenty—and then a bur- 
mt shadow speeds from be- 
ren boulder, straight to the 
d es. His strong, curved back 
above water for an instant. A 
th rust of the butt sends the tip 
ws backward, drives the iron in. 
tle is on. 
—_ 
_ Give Him the Iron! 
ey 
ng trout at once feels the 
re Fy ithe hook cutting into his 
; maddens him. He breaks water 
ances upward, ,glittering and 
his jaws gaping. A rainbow— 
urteen inches long! 
Himes he takes to the air. At 
5, he gives a hard jerk of his 
head. But the sensitive rod tip 
s the shock, maintains its infuri- 
wressure. He dives and swings in 
ag-fast arc toward his hiding- 
der the boulder. Lifted rod and 
Tine keep him out of there; it’s a 
place, where a leader may be 
a his antics. 
2 more he lunges. This time he 
aeadiong into the pebbly bottom 
ings his jaw against a stone. Sud- 
ne rolls to the surface, turns over. 
teen Drake gleams in his upper 
de’s lightly hooked and must be 
ly handled. He feints, pretends 
| in, then once more lunges down 
the pebbles. This time he darts 
than ever. Because he’s 
knocked the hook out by 


"s voice from the shore: “Why 
you keep a tight line on him?” 
it’s the pupil’s turn. The May 
DOp over the water, blown by the 
id. She selects another well- 
rake. She lays out a neat cast 
a split rock under the far bank. 
bellied trout is working there. 
inger makes him careless. Once 
3 over Tight on the surface. He 
ea “native,” a real brook trout 
D 36 indeed. 

fy alights just to one side of him, 


douses the fly. It drags lifelessly. 
irieves, dries off the fly with a 
sé casts—and then she makes a 
Eager to get a straighter shot 
big fish, she wades too close to 
ther shore. There she breaks a 
portant rule of fly fishing: she 
ag behind to see if there’s 
her back-cast. Her line rolls 
nd catches in a branch. The fly 
n the leaves, the leader is en- 


ihe time the fly is free and the 


Ost exact shot. But a splashing 
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leader straightened out, the hatch is 
ended. The wind changes, blows the 
Green Drakes back into the forest. 
Moreover, something has frightened the 
trout, put them down. They have| 
stopped feeding. Or maybe they are 
feeding deep. This is the time to try | 
another trick, another type of fly. 

That first fly is known as a Deceiver. 
That is, it imitates the natural insect 
closely enough to make a trout think it’s 
a real one. He’ll take it if there are 
flies like those on the water or if he 
expects something of the sort. But most | 
of the time there’s no hatch going on. 
That’s when the fly fisherman makes 
his new play and takes advantage of 
another characteristic of the trout: the 
ready, ferocious anger that is just as 
strong in him as his hunger. He likes his 
comfort there below the ledge and 
doesn’t care to be disturbed. Young 
trout and minnows keep away from his 
bailiwick. He’ll get mad, too, if any 
strange thing floats over his private wa- 
ter. Once there was a trout in this pool 
who hated matches. Every time one 
came by he struck at it. It wasn’t long 
before he struck at one that had a hook 
in it. These are the circumstances when 
the Attractor fly comes into play. Un- 
like the Deceiver, it’s not an imitation 
of any known insect. It’s just a pair of 
exciting wings, set on a gleaming body. 

Best and most popular of all the 
Attractors is a beautiful dry fly with 
a beautiful name: Fan-Wing Royal 
Coachman. It has two large white wings, 
a smart dash of red in its body, and a 
long, dark tail. To some people its ori- 
gin and name are deep mysteries. But 
a good fly fisherman can explain any- 
thing. So here goes: 

Once upon a time a king of England, 
who was just as clever with a fly rod as 
he was with his scepter, drove out to a 
famous chalk stream with a party of 
friends. His Majesty went to work on 
a great trout that was feeding freely on 
some natural fly, but nothing in the 
royal fly box could entice the fish into 
acceptable action. The king tried six 
or seven patterns to no avail. Wearied 
by the trout’s inconsiderate behavior, 
the king waded back to his coach to re- 
fresh himself with a glass of wine. He 
wasn’t surprised to find the royal coach- 
man tying a fly. The coachman was an 
excellent fly tier. But the king was as- 
tonished to see the fly as it lay in the 
coachman’s hand. It had two large white 
wings, a dash of royal red in its body, 
and a long tail. 








Fisherman's Tall Tale 


“Steven, my man,” cried the king, 
“what have you there? By hackle, I’ve 
never seen the like!” 

“Your Majesty,” replied the coach- 
man, “I don’t know what I have here. 
I just made it up out of my mind.” 

“Faith!” criéd the king, “I'll try it, 
Steven. If it kills, you’re immortal.” 

His Majesty thereupon waded back 
into the stream, laid out the new- 
fangled fly. On the first cast, the trout 
smashed at it. His Majesty sank the 
iron in, and, presumably, the coachman 
become immortal. 

There you have it. The story is a 
deliberate lie, but, like all fishermen’s 
lies, it’s a very nice one. 

And Steven is immortal. The Fan- 
Wing Royal Coachman takes more 
trout, especially in the twilight, than 
most other flies, and it’s the most excit- 
ing to fish with because it’s so easy to 
see. 

The Fan-Wing is laid out about a foot 
below the spot where the big fellow is 
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® The True Temper Toledo 
—Rod of Champions— 

is powered to pay off when a 
record smasher grabs the lure 
and starts for parts unknown. It is 
forged from a single piece of fin- 
est rapier steel, clock spring tem- 
pered and ground to the taper 
(patented) that gives perfect 
action. 


True Temper Rods are unmatched—in supple, uncon- 
querable strength—in stamina to halt the punishing 
power plunge of monster musky, pike, and bass—in 
speed of action which foils all efforts to shake the hook. 


True Temper Power Pays Off—with prize winning fish. 


Results 1941 Field & Stream 
Fishing Contest 


More than half of all prize winning bass, muskel- 
lunge, great northern pike, and walleyed pike caught 
on rods of known make in this national contest were 
taken on TRUE TEMPER—the Rod of Champions. 


The True Temper Toledo—solid forged steel tip, 
and the True Temper Professional—with tubular 
tip formed from a seamless tube of super alloy steel 


and tapered by our famous Step Down Process—_ 


are unequalled in perfection of finish. Guides are 
Trutempaloy—next in hardness to the diamond, 
itself. The True Temper Offset Speedlock Handle 
never lets the reel come loose in battle. Your sport- 
ing goods dealer will gladly supply you. 


Make your fishing trips in 1942 pay prize winner 
dividends. Use True Temper—the Rod of Cham- 
pions. Produced only by the Makers of True Temper 
Products, Cleveland, Ohio — Address Sporting 
Goods Division, Dept. K, Geneva, Ohio. 


RUE JEMPER 


| 


Makers of True Temper Products 
Sporting Goods Division, Dept. K, Geneva, Ohio. 


Yes! I want prize winners in 1942—send me Free literature on True 
Temper—the Rod of Champions. 
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Street 


City State 
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“HERE'S THE HAT FOR MY MONEY!” 


- SPINDLE STITCH = : | 


WITH SASH BOW 


OTHERS $395 Me 


Smartest style development of the season! 
Berg Spindle Stitch edge—and band with 
sash bow. Atyour dealer's, finger this lively 


felt. Feel its smoothness. That's quality! 


BERG HATS 


417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Sold in Fine et an Everywhere 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


e EXPECTED 


SE , Don’t cough in public places! Don’t spread 
germs! If you have a cough due toa cold carry BRS 
with you a box of the s-o-o-t-h-i-n-g Smith 


Brothers Cough Drops. Two kinds—Black or 
Menthol. Only a nickel a box. Why pay more? 


SMITH BROS. COUGH DROPS 


BLACK OR MENTHOL 9¢ 


KEEP THAT SKILLET HOT! fish for Sure 
with a PEK Lure 




























Bring on the Big Boys! Hit those Hide- 
ficays—with WHIRL-A-WAY! Here’s P&K’s 


newest lure: a skillet filler, 


and a killer for sure. / P & K NIGHT 
De see Slr 7 CRA 
Sy ek __CRAWLE | 
- == Another honey! Soft rubbery J 
U, S. Pat. No. 1972697 3 aKes - ot ish A 
Fish takes only the hook: lure 7 —— nd squirm s\n 
slips ahead on strike. Made sees as the re if dis 
of tenite Only $1.00 each. “Simply reverse Night Crawlers Sead 


was Whirl A- —F $1.00 
SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
; With Life-like 
bs Illustrations in 
¢-Colors, Descrip- 
tion and Prices. 


P & K FLY ROD LURES 


THEM AT Y EALER’S NOW 
CHICA ILLINOI 











feeding. A breeze catches its big wings, 
makes it dance. But it dances in vain. 
He’s not mad yet. Quickly it’s retrieved, 
laid out again, this time five or six 
feet above him and a little to the right. 
A turn of the current bears it right over 
his yard. Suddenly he jerks around, 
shows his shining back. You can al- 
most hear him growling: “What the 
devil is that?” 

In the next instant he attacks. He 
bears down on it in a smashing drive. 
There’s no need of giving him the butt. 
He has hooked himself hard and fast. 
Out he comes, turns over, splashes back. 
He starts a fast run upstream. He’s 
hooked so deeply that it’s safe to give 
him the works and in seven or eight 
minutes he’s ready for the net. He 
spends his last fury against the mesh 
and then takes his last dive—right into 
the creel. 

The question now is: What are the 
others feeding on down there? 

Her best guess: nymphs. 


Try Eight Times 


The quickest and best way to prove 
it is to clean the last trout, take a peek 
at what’s in his tummy. Sure enough, 
there’s a nymph, one called the Caddis 
Creeper. But the trout feed hungrily 
on the Caddis itself—and here in the 
box is an artificial nymph that ought 
to do the job. It’s fished downstream 
on a strong wet-fly leader that sinks 
quickly and will hold the big fellow that 
it ought to get. Some Catskill anglers 
simply cast it out into the riffles and let 
it float down, like a nymph cast loose 
from an overturned stone. Others prefer 
to give the nymph a slight jerky action 
as it rolls under the water. 

The lady chooses the second method. 
She casts over the rock, lets the nymph 
go down, then tightens the line, and 
gives her rod tip a slight action. The 
nymph passes over the place where a 
good-sized trout has been feeding. The 
big fellow ignores it, probably because 
there are plenty more right near him. 

“Try again. Try eight times.” That’s 
the rule. 

For the third, fourth and fifth time 
the nymph soars out, comes easily 
| down by the rock, vanishes in the water 
and goes washing down. The trout is 
suspicious. That’s clear. He knows too 
| much. He lies out of sight. But some- 
| times the wariest trout can be fooled if 
| enough casts are made. 
| At the seventh cast, he so decides. 
| Out he comes, just as the yellowish 
|nymph goes down. It’s a hard hit and 
| he’s probably hooked himself deep. 
| But: “Hit him! Give him the iron!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The line is tight. His strike has made 
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“The priorities board returned our plea 
with a small ‘Ha-ha’ marked in the corner” 

















































it tighter, has straightened the ] 
Smartly she thrusts the butt down 
a long stride backward. The na 
does its work. In goes the fata 

At once he lashes fifty feet doy 
pool. He seeks deeper water, why 
can show his bag of tricks. 

“Rod tip up!” a: | 

The whole rod bends into a b 
curve. Its pressure turns him ig 
toward the shore. He fights it, th 
cepts the lead. There’s a ledge hi 
and fifteen feet of water under i 
rod holds him back. He bends @ 
bends in the sunny air, jerks f 
head savagely when he bangs bag 
the water. His spots of golden 
into a swath of gold. He’s a “nati 
right and a wise one, hard to hand, 

He has plenty of strength # 
broad back and thick belly. Hel 
one more long dash into deep 
tugs at the line to get free for | 
into the rocks below. 

“Bring him out of that!” 1 

Slowly, firmly she increases the 
sure and he obeys. Inch by inch, t 
and yanking before yielding, he 
bornly swims into shallower 
Then, with a wide, halted run 1 
the bank, he shoots into a safei 
just where a side-stream flows ir 
pool. She retrieves line constant 
her rod higher and higher. At lk 
snatches her net off its clasp and’ 
ready for the last act in the dram 

This is the kill. And it’s the mos 
cate, most dangerous part of thes 
For that fat fish still has one last §j 
lunge left in him. They alwa 

She thrusts the net gently fe! 
starts to sink it below the watt 
the same time, she thrusts her roc! 
until her rod arm is fully é 
This brings the trout nearer to 1, 
But not near enough. He bam 
again, throws his bulk against 5 
ing arm and gains a yard. She 
him neatly and repeats the thrust 
ward of the rod, the deep thrust fi| 
of the net. 

Her nearness drives him to #] 
terrible burst. He threshes, heavel 
self upward and then falls bae 
falls over the rim of the net. | % 
she sweeps the net up to the sj 
He’s in. He gives one last blow 
the mesh and nobly subsides. 

Now she thrusts a thumb into @ 
to make sure that he doesn’t maki 
break for freedom. And the last#} 
to take the nymph out of his 

The noon whistle blows in old 
nicia. The fire flames red under} 
and the bacon is sizzling. Intot 
they go, one by one, to make @ 
possible dish by the best of all pa 
pools. 
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You'll always get a whale of 
fishing enjoyment when your 
feet are perfectly comfortable 
Wear ORIGINAL CHIPPE- 
WAS — “the quality boots of 
America.” A complete line for 
every outdoor need. IIlus- 
trated is The Sportsmen’s “All-Purpose” Special, 
made by master shoe craftsmen, of water-proofed 
leather, with crepe rubber non-slip soles. Pliable as 
@ Moccasin - . . featherlight in weight tough 
€nough to stand the hardest use 

ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS, famous for more than 
40 years, are the outstanding choice of leading 

. Sportsmen everywhere . . . men who in- 
sist on the best in boots. 





Canoes $75 and up 


Rowboats $48 and up 


Outboards $48 and up 


Light ‘‘Car-Top’’ Boat 
DN BROS. BOAT MFG, 3 os 
leer place) ty 


TE FLATFISH 


America’s fastest selling plug! 
Hundreds of thousands sold! Noted 
for its lifelike action! Exclusive 
offset hooking. Underwater, sur- 
face, trolling models, $1.10. 
Musky, $1.50. Fly rod sizes, 95c. 
(Tax included.) Write for Free 
1942 Color Catalog, including 
4000-word treatise on plug fishing. 
Helin Tackle Co. 
6350 Pulford Detroit, Mich. 


SPOTS ? 


Needless Spoon! 






Johnson’s EF "x" 
lver Minnow ries 


: , Catalog 
JHNSON CO., 40-P N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


h More Fish! BS 


fa on, ace of American an- { === 
$ HOW in his new FREE book- |, == 
w to Use Uncle Josh Baits.” 


aes today for your copy. 
| Address post card to: Dept. 54, 


® JO. BAIT COMPANY 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

















h, FREE BOOK" 
TELLS HOW TO CATCH MORE FIS 
<. of successful fishermen 
revealed in Helpful Fishing 
nts’ compiled by makers of 


e-winning Richardson Rods. 
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irdson Rod & Reel Co. “a 

No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago Att 
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China Gold 


Continued from page 42 


abruptly. His thick hands were trem- 
bling and he thrust them into the breast 
of his apron. 

“Not safe for me here with Father 
Valerian and you?” 

“You must go,” he said. “I cannot 
tell you why. But there are very im- 
portant things about to happen—let us 
say only that.” 

She stared at his flushing face, at his 
small blue eyes evading hers. “Now 
you are treating me like a child, Rudolf, 
and I am not a child. I will not go away 
so easily. This is where I am happy. I 
have never been so happy before in my 
life. I will not go away just because you 
say I must unless you tell me why.” 

Rudolf struggled with himself. “You 
see, I know who you are,” he said curtly. 
“IT know you are a very—you are the 
richest woman in the world, aren’t you? 
So I am told by Father Valerian. There- 
fore you are worth more than your 
weight in gold. So many things might 
happen to you. It is conceivable that 
the Japanese, if they knew who you 
were, might—why do I say the Japa- 
nese? There are also Chinese bandits 
to whom your ransom would be a temp- 
tation.” 

“Father Valerian— 
Rudolf cut her off: 

“Father Valerian is a saint and he 
knows nothing. What are men to him? 
He stays here and he cares for anyone 
who needs care, and that is his life. You 
must believe me when I tell you that in 
a few days your life may be in danger.” 

“And you will give me no more rea- 
son than that?” 

“T can give you no more,” he said. He 
had himself controlled now. He could 
look at her sitting there in the strong 
northern Chinese sunlight, her hair 
blazing with it, and her flesh transpar- 
ent in it, and bear the beating of his 
heart because he knew she was not for 
him. “I will say only that there are 
things stirring beneath the scene you 
see from that window.” 

“Ta-ming looks very quiet,” 
gazing down upon it. 

“So also does a volcano until it 
bursts,” Rudolf replied. 


” 


she began but 


she said 


Sue could not but be impressed by the 
seriousness of his voice and his look, 
and she rose. “When do you think I 
should go—if I go?” 


“At once,” he said. 
“Tomorrow?” 
“Today.” 


She shook her head. “You know it 
is not possible.” 

“It may be possible,” he insisted. 
“Fraulein, I have heard that the Ameri- 
can has come here again from Shanghai 
—he and another American. How do I 
know? Well, I have my ways of know- 
ing what happens. It is true they are 
here. They landed only a little while 
ago in a plane from Hong Kong. They 
have told the pilot to be ready to return 
at any moment. Now they will be com- 
ing for you—yes, I am sure it is why 
that man returns, that he may take you 
away from here. Tell me, do you—” he 
broke off, biting his sand-colored mus- 
tache. 

“T will not go away with him,” 
said. 

“He is in love with you,” Rudolf said 
harshly. “If it is at all possible—it may 
be well for you to go with him.” 

“Be quiet,” she told him shortly. “You 
are too silly.” She came near to him. 
“You behave very strangely, I think,” 
she said clearly. “Anyone would im- 
agine you were plotting something and 
that you wanted me out of the way.’ 

“Imagine what you like,” he said in 


she 


a low voice, “but this is my advice— 


whether you love him or not, go away | 
with the American. Get out of China!” 
“It will take 


She flung up her head. 
more than your advice—or your com- 
mand.” She marched out of the room 
and closed the door behind her. 

Nevertheless when she was alone in 
the corridor her pride disappeared and 
she was only conscious of Elton Field, 
at that very moment perhaps coming 
toward the mission. She stood in the 
middle of the corridor, fingering her red 
underlip, oblivious to the Chinese who 
passed and stared at her. 
would go first to the Japanese as he had 
done before. That meant that he would 
be approaching the mission from the 
northern street. Then she must walk in 
the opposite direction—the direction of 
the airfield, it was true, but still it would 
scarcely be likely that he would come 
direct. She was suddenly determined to 
be out of the house when Elton came, 
and she flew out of the hospital toward 
the chapel, where at this hour Father 
Valerian would be saying a noonday 
Mass. 


So went into the chapel breathlessly. 
Only a few people were there because 
it was an hour when the Chinese liked 
best to be out in the sun. It was a grief 
to Father Valerian that they would not 
come to pray except at hours when it 
was not pleasant to be doing something 
else. A few devout old people stood be- 
fore him and crossed themselves at his 
bidding. She waited while he pro- 
nounced his blessing and then he saw 
her. 

Father Valerian came down the aisle 
toward her, his robes flying back from 
his long legs. 

“Father, I want you to come out of 
the compound with me—now,” she said 
quickly. 

“Now, my child, it is time for lunch- 
eon and then afterward I must—” 

“Please, Father!’ She dropped her 
voice, though the listening old men and 
women could not have understood. “El- 
ton Field is here again—I don’t want to 
see him.” 

“Who told you?” His voice was stern. 

“Rudolf says so—Rudolf wants me 
to go away with him—” 

“Rudolf wants you—” Father Va- 
lerian was plainly bewildered. 

“Rudolf says it is not safe for me 
in Ta-ming—” 

Father Valerian looked as angry as 
he could. “It may not be safe for you 
here, doubtless it is not safe, but I think 
it is safer than for you to go away with 
that man. I will go and see Rudolf.” 

“No, Father, please—don’t take the 
time now—he may be here at any mo- 
ment. Please, Father, just walk out of 
the gate with me for a little while.” 

“As we are, child?” 

“Just as we are!” 

Her voice was so pleading, her eyes 
so urgent, that he was disturbed and 
wondered if there were something she 
had not told him. He said uncertainly, 


“There can be no harm, if you wish, in | 


walking a little while—but—” 
“Then come, Father!” 


She wanted to pull him by the hand, | 


but she did not, knowing that he could 
bear no human touch upon him. She 
flew ahead of him therefore, and he was 
compelled by her swiftness to follow. 
The hard winter sunshine was pouring 
down so brightly that it seemed almost 
warm, but the day was not warm. A 
piercing wind came down from the 
northwest and bit into the flesh. 
“You have nothing on*your head,” 
Father Valerian said. He did not re- 





Elton Field” 
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Whether you're an occasional, or 


ing over our free ‘“Tackle Guide’’ Book. 
Sprightly Split Bamboo and Steel rods, 

some reels, sleek lines and luring 
lures will greet you there. Prices so mod- 
est you'll wonder why you put off owning 
all youneed of it. H-I Tackle is the largest . 
line in America—all at modest cost. See Ss 
your dealer for your free copy. 


HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 


Dept. E, Utica, New York 
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Look for the H-I trade-mark on any fly, casting 
or trolling rod you buy. It’s the sign of quality. 
H-I rods start at $3.00. 

















The Horrocks-Ibbotson 
line of quality reels is 
complete. All weights, 
types, sizes—available 
in a wide price range. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson 
is famous for their 
line of lines. There 
is a wide choice in 
every price range. 
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Should be in every home, every 
auto, as an Emergency Lantern 


Powerlite offers 2-light convenience— piercing 
800-ft. spotlight for distance from front lens; big, 
broad floodlight for close-up use, from top lens. 
Either at the flip of a switch. 


Operates 80 to 100 hours 
from one standard 6-volt dry 


FOR battery. Unbreakable lens. 

THE ARMY Easily carried in auto trunk. 

y Handle reverses for carry- 

NAVY, AIR ing top lens down. Powerlite 

CORPS AND is indispensable for trailers, 

CIVILIAN lake cottages, night fishing, 

camping, and 101 outdoor 

DEFENSE uses. Price $3.35, less bat- 

DELTA tery, at sport, electric or 
BUILDS: hardware stores. 


Due to war demands, mail 
orders direct from factory 
cannot be filled. 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 
150 W. 33rd St., Marion, Ind. 


Electric battery 
lanterns, signal 
lights, and vari- 
ous other light- 
ing devices 











You'll like the variety of fishing 
in Wisconsin’s famous lakes and 
streams. Fighting muskellunge, 
wily trout, northern pike, large 
and small mouth bass, walleyes, 
and plenty of good-eating pan fish 
. . . Wisconsin has them all... 
ready to give you the fishing vaca- 
tion of your dreams. You'll like 
Wisconsin’s shadowed forests and 
thrilling scenic beauty, its excel- 
lent accommodations .. . lodges, 
cabins, hotels... its incomparable 
summer climate. Come by train, 
auto, bus or boat and bring the 
family to enjoy a host of vacation 
pleasures in this haven of rest and 
recreation in the heart of America. 


1,062,392,488 Fish 


of various species were reared and 
planted in Wisconsin’s lakes and streams 
in 1941. Each year for the past five years 
Wisconsin’s waters have been stocked 
with MORE THAN A BILLION FISH. 
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WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 29, State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 
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alize that he was following her lead to- 
ward the south. There was almost no 
one on this southern street. High walls 
of houses were on either side. 

“It doesn’t matter—I’m used to being 
bareheaded,” she said but she was 
breathless. 

They. walked on, and he wondered at 
her necessity for speed. He glanced at 
her profile, rosy with the wind. 

“My child—” he began. 

But at that moment a certain beggar 
who had been cowering in the crevice 
between two walls saw Father Valerian 
and came to him with a loud cry, and 
Father Valerian turned his head to the 
cry. 
“Do you remember me, Foreign 
Priest?” the beggar asked. “See, look 
at my face and tell me if you know me!” 

The man turned a hideously scarred 
face toward him. He was nearly blind 
for even his eyelids were scarred, but 
out of the pinholes left for his sight, his 
eyes blazed. 

“T do not know you,” Father Valerian 
said. “But I can see you have suffered 
very severely.” 

“Do you remember a little shop at 
the corner of the Street of Three Vir- 
gins? You used to buy bean curd there, 
sometimes, when I had it fresh.” 

Father Valerian stared at him, for- 
getting all else. “I do remember you,” 
he said. “You had a round, cheerful 
face. Why, you were only a young 
man!” 

The man began to sob. It was horri- 
ble to see the tears try to squeeze them- 
selves out of those pinholes. ‘The 
devils—” he sobbed. “They soaked me 
in foreign gasoline—and set me on fire. 
Yes, I was truly burned to death. This 
is not I—a piece of bone and flesh!” 

Father Valerian’s beard jerked. He 
could not anwer. How many times he 
had seen this and yet his throat swelled 
and his eyes smarted always the same. 

“Our Father in heaven, how long!” he 
murmured. He put his hand into his 
robes and took out all the money he 
had in his pocket and poured it into 
the beggar’s stiff, seared hand. 


HEN he turned to Elaine. But she 

was not there. He looked and she was 
not near him. She was nowhere—he 
could not see her. 

“Elaine!” he cried. “Elaine—Elaine!” 
It was the first time he had ever uttered 
her name, and he did not know now that 
he cried it. 

“Where is she?” he asked the beggar. 
“Did you not see her go?” 

“I saw no one but you,” the beggar 
said. “I looked up and saw you going 
by.” 

“But there was a young woman with 
me—a young woman with yellow hair. 
She was ahead of me, but not very far— 
I mean, only a few feet!” 

“I did not see her,” the beggar said, 
“but then I cannot see much at a time. 
What I really saw was your shoes. You 
have bigger feet than anybody in Ta- 
ming and I looked across the street from 
where I lay and saw your big shoes and 
your black robes above them. SoI cried 
out.” 

Father Valerian did not wait to hear 
more. They were at a cross street and 
he ran up and down the streets and 
shouted her name again and again. But 
there was no answer. The few people 
looked at him, and when he asked them 
if they had seen a young woman with 
fair hair, they shook their heads, smil- 
ing. They all knew who he was, and 
they were not astonished. No one could 
be astonished at foreigners who were 
always strange in their behavior. 

He stopped running at last and 
stopped calling. On either side of the 
streets for half a mile the high walls 
and closed doors went on. He was now 
so terrified that he knew he must go 
back and get help. He must waste no 


more time looking for her like this. 
They must organize a real search. 

“Oh, Mary,” he panted under his 
breath as he strode back through the 
dust. “How could this have happened 
to our child?” 


i ii THE square mission house Larch 
and Elton Field waited, the box of 
anesthetics between them. They had 
been met at the door by an old man- 
servant who would not let them in 
until he had called the German. This 
German Larch had liked at once, partly 
because Elton Field had told him he 
did not like Rudolf Helgel. 

“There is something queer about that 
German fellow,” he had told Larch as 
they rode muleback from the airfield. 
“The Japanese captain told me they 
couldn’t make out why he stayed on in 
Ta-ming. He used to be a military ad- 
viser in Tientsin but he didn’t go back 
with the others when they were all or- 
dered home. Well, why didn’t he? And 
why is he living with that fanatic old 
priest? You will see why Miss Brian 
ought not to stay there. That German 
—he certainly is not there for any sim- 
ple reason like the priest.” 

But Larch had liked at once the 
straight look out of Rudolf’s small 
bright blue eyes. When he had opened 
the door he had bowed and clicked his 
heels. 

“Please come in,” he had said for- 
mally. 

So they had come in and sat down on 
as uncomfortable benches as could be 
made, and Larch had stared about the 
room. Was this where Elaine lived? He 
could not have believed it and then he 
saw a blue scarf thrown across the one 
chair in the room with a back. It was 
so obviously a woman’s scarf that he 
knew it was hers. 

“Miss Elaine Brian, please,’ Elton 
Field said very coldly. 

Rudolf Helgel bowed. “If you please,” 
he said as coldly. “I will see if she is 
here.” 

He went away, and the old manser- 
vant came and stood motionless by the 
door while he was gone. Elton Field 
sneered. “I don’t know what they think 
we can steal here,” he said. 

Larch laughed. “Maybe—Elaine,” he 
said cheerfully. But Elton did not 
laugh. He did not like to hear that name 
coming so gaily from this young man’s 
lips. 

In a moment the German came back. 
“T regret,” he said clearly. “She is not 
here. I cannot find her.” 

“Do you mean—not in Ta-ming?” 
Elton Field asked. 

The German laughed. “But certainly 
she is here in Ta-ming. I mean, she has 
gone out, she is somewhere I cannot 
find out, perhaps Father Valerian will 
know when he comes in. He also is out 
at this moment. The gateman says he 
thinks they went together. Perhaps 
there was a call to a house. Sometimes 
he takes her with him when it is a 
woman.” 

“Then we will wait,” Larch said. “I’ll 
just sit here if you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all,” the German said. He 
looked from one to the other of these 
two men. “Perhaps you are cold,” he 
said. “I will send for some charcoal.” 

“It is cold in here,” Elton Field said. 

It was at this moment that the door 
of the room burst open and Father Va- 
lerian stood wildly before them. His 
beard was blown and his skull cap was 
gone, and the white hair on his head 
was awry. He saw no one but the Ger- 
man. 

“Rudolf!” he shouted. “She is lost!” 


(ete closed the great gate silently 

and stood leaning against it. Before 
her was a brick screen, the wall that 
guarded the gate, and beyond it the court 
of a strange Chinese house. No one was 
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ht and she had a moment in which 
ak. How had Larch come to Ta- 
> If she had not seen him so 
she must have believed her own 
staken. She had been thinking 
t hh so much in the past weeks 
at her eyes might have lied to her. 
t she had not been thinking about 
at the moment she saw him. She 
een thinking only of how to escape 
mn Father Valerian stopped to 
to a beggar, at that instant there 
iden across the street two white 
m mules. One was Elton Field 
ne other was Larch—there was no 
the tall easily upright young 
His hat was off, as it always was, 
she had seen his head clear and 
fainst the bright blue morning 
He had been shouting something 
gn, who rode behind him and so 
st looked toward her, and she, the 
it she had seen his face, had 
into this gate that stood ajar. 
rch!” she whispered. She stood 
—yes, it was he—but how had he 
here? She thought, “I ran away 
arch and not from Elton Field.” 
‘not want to see Larch. If she saw 
would love him and all the old 
Fr of her mother’s life would be 
d in her life. She thought, 
fr Valerian will be frightened 
he can’t find me, but he will un- 
when I tell him why I hide 
‘tiptoed behind the spirit wall and 
| about her. The court was a large 
‘with a small formal garden in the 
i a pool and a few fantastic 
Shaped rocks in monoliths among 
ees. She had seen no houses like 
‘in Ta-ming. But then Father Va- 
an’s life was among the poor. The 
1 of this house along the street had 
ealed nothing but a gray blankness. 
mo one here? There was only si- 
ce. She knew that most of the few 
thy people of Ta-ming had fled be- 
> the Japanese came in. 

ut even as she stood thinking and 
which she ought to do, an 
lady came out of the main house 
h faced the court. She was very old, 
and thin as a child, but she was 
bent, and she walked with energy, 
gh her feet were bound into tiny 
n shoes not three inches long. In- 
id of a cane she used a long bamboo 
that had a silver bowl and mouth- 
ce. Her eyes as she looked at Elaine 
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were small and exceedingly sharp in 
their blackness and she cried out in a 
clear youthful voice: 

“Little Peach, here is a white foreign 
devil!” 

At the sound of her voice the maid- 
servant came running out of a side 


court, as ugly a woman as could be} 


found anywhere. She had had in child- 
hood some disease which had scarred 
her face not in pits but in heavy welts, 
and had blinded one eye. 





But it had | 


mercifully left her mouth untouched, | 


so that now it was sweet and smiling 
in the ravage of her face. She laughed 
when she saw Elaine, and swore by her 
mother in her surprise. “My mother!” 


she cried. “This is the very first white | 


woman I have ever seen, old mistress, 
and all that we have heard is true! Her 


hair is yellow and her eyes are glass!” | 
“So they are,” the old lady said ami- | 


ably. She stood leaning on her pipe 
and looking at Elaine with an interest 
that was almost affectionate. 

“Do you not wonder how I came 


here?” Elaine asked and could not for- 
bear smiling a little at the naive pleas- | 


ure of the two women. She could speak 


Chinese now well enough to under- | 


stand what these two had said and to 
answer them. 


pee old lady looked frightened. She 
turned to her bondmaid. “How is it 
that I can understand a white woman 
when I have never learned even to read 
and write my own language?” 

“It must be foreign magic,” the bond- 
maid replied. She stepped forward and 
lightly held the embroidered sleeve of 
the old lady’s coat. 

“Tt is not magic,” Elaine said. “I have 
been studying to learn your language, 
and if you can understand me, I thank 
you.” 

The two still stared at her and so she 
felt she must say more: “I am very rude 
to come into your gate but I did it to 
escape—someone.” 

“A man?” the old lady asked with 
sudden perception. 

“Yes,” Elaine replied in a low voice. 

The old lady nodded her little head. 
“You should not be out on the streets. 
It is true there is not so much danger 
for a young woman like you—are you 
young with that light hair? Here our 
hair grows light only when we are old. 
But your face looks very young.” 

“TI am young,” Elaine said, “and it is 
true I should not have been out on the 
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| street. May I shelter myself in your 
house for a little while?” 

| The old lady looked at her bondmaid. 
| Plainly the two were doubtful. “We are 
| alone except for one manservant,” the 
|old lady said. “My sons and their 
wives and children and all the young 
bondmaids went away before the enemy 
came. I am too old. When they wanted 
| me to go, I said I would not go. So I 
pay the enemy something—you under- 
stand, every month, I pay them rent for 
my own house, the devils, and they 
leave me in peace. I myself bargained 
with that son of a turtle who is their 
captain. As for Little Peach, even the 
devils’ stemachs turn when they look 
at her, and so we are safe enough. But 
what will they say if they find you here? 
It is not in my bargain with them. I told 
them we are only an old woman, a 
bondmaid with a scarred face, and an 
| old gateman.” 

| “Let me hide here for a little while,” 
Elaine begged. “I will send a letter to 
the foreign priest and he will tell me 
what to do.” 

She saw doubt and curiosity struggle 
on the lively old face before her and 
curiosity won. “Let the devils be de- 
ceived,” the old lady said. “This is not 
the day for them to come and collect 
the money. Come in and hide in my 
first daughter-in-law’s room. And you 
| must tell me all about yourself and your 
people.” She came forward and seized 





™\ | Elaine’s hand. “How white your hand 


is! Little Peach, look at her hand! It 
is not small but how white! Is it fra- 


UIC | grant?” 
BEARD GOES She put Elaine’s hand to her nose and 


smelled it and made a grimace. “Ha, it 
| does not smell sweet! It smells of 
something I do not know. Little Peach, 
smell!” 

The bondmaid smelled Elaine’s hand. 
“Tt does not smell sweet,” she agreed. 

“Medicine-water,” Elaine said. “I 
have been caring for the sick.” 

“You?” the old lady cried. 

“Yes, I help the foreign priest,’ Elaine 
said. She could scarcely keep from 
laughter, these two were so naive, so 
eager in their interest, so unconscious, 
seemingly, of their plight in this enemy- 
ridden city. 

The old lady did not let go her hand. 

“T like you,” she said as though she were 
a queen speaking to a pretty beggar girl. 
“Yes, you cannot help your glass eyes, 
and your skin is very beautiful. Tell 
me, what do you put on your skin to 
| make it white?” 
“Nothing,” Elaine said. She was fol- 
| lowing the gentle pull of the little claw 
of an old hand that led her into the 
house. “I was born white.” 

“Was your mother the same before 
you?” the old lady asked. 

“The same,” Elaine said. 





HEY were now in a room off the main 

hall. It opened into a small court of 
| its own. Under the surface peace of this 
strange moment she was thinking in 
| her daze: “Of course I cannot simply 
stay here. I must indeed decide what I 
ought to do.” She could not sidestep 
life and slip into a gate ajar and escape 
it. Or perhaps she could? Would it be 
possible to send word to Father Valer- 
ian and tell him where she was and beg 
him, command him, to let her stay here 
and say nothing of where she was un- 
til they had given up the search for 
| her? But she could not think clearly. 
| She was living in a fantasy. 

The little old lady pushed her into a 
carved chair upholstered in scarlet wool. 
| “Sit down! You are hungry and thirsty. 

Little Peach, go and fetch her food. 
Now, white one, tell me everything. Do 
the people in your country eat the same 
| food we do? Perhaps they eat some 
other food to make them such a color? 
| And your hair—let me feel it!” She 
| felt the texture of Elaine’s wind-tossed 





hair. “It is softer than our hair but why 
does it curl? You must have eaten 
something when you were a child to 
make it curl.” 

“No, I was only born so,” Elaine said 
again. 

The old woman laughed. “Tell me, 
are children born in your country as 
they are here? Do men beget and 
women conceive?” 

Elaine nodded, suddenly shy, and the 
old lady laughed again, a ripple of curi- 
ously young laughter. “Ah, you are 
shy, just like our girls! Are you mar- 
ried?” 

“No,” 
marry.” 

“Never marry!” the old lady ex- 
claimed in horror. “But all women must 
marry! Whoever heard of a woman who 
did not marry? How then will you have 
children?” 

“T shall not have children,” Elaine 
said and thought what folly it was sc 
to speak out her heart to this old one 
who could have no understanding of a 
life different from her own. 

“You are a nun,” the old lady said. 

“Perhaps I am,” Elaine agreed. It was 
as easy an escape as any other. 


Elaine said. “I shall never 


’ 


ile old lady leaned over and tapped 
her knee with a finger as slender as a 
delicate child’s. The nail on it was an 
inch long. “It is very well to be a nun 
when you grow old,” she said, “but it is 
a great pity when you are young.” She 
nodded, smiled, and coughed behind her 
hand. Then she looked grave, put on 
a grand manner and called out, “Little 
Peach!” 

“Here!’’ Little Peach shouted. In a 
few more minutes she came in with a 
tray of steamed meat dumplings and 
a pot of hot tea. 

“Eat,” the old lady commanded 
Elaine. “Eat and drink!” 

She put the dumplings into a bowl for 
Elaine, and Little Peach poured tea. It 
was miraculously quiet behind the wall; 
the court was pretty, even yet. The sun 
shone down warm into it, and shrubs 
of heavenly bamboo stood dark green 
and scarlet with berries. It was impos- 
sible to be afraid. Elaine was suddenly 
hungry in the momentary security. 
She ate heartily and pleased the old 
lady so much by her appetite that when 
the meal was finished, the little creature 
leaned over and caressed her cheek with 
her tiny hand. It smelled of musk. 

“T like you,” she said sweetly. “I like 
you very much. You may stay with me. 
You will be quite safe. Even if the Jap- 
anese come they will not want a woman 
who looks like you. You are as safe as 
Little Peach with her scarred face.” 

“Tf I may stay for a few days,” Elaine 
said, “I will thank you.” 

“A few days!” the old lady cried. Now 
that she had made up her mind she liked 
this foreigner she could not like her 
enough. “You shall stay with me for- 
ever! I will make you my daughter 
—eh, Little Peach? Shall I make this 
foreigner my daughter?” 

Little Peach considered, staring very 
hard at Elaine. “But if you make her 
your daughter you must in duty marry 
her off, and how can that be done?” 

The old lady pouted a moment. Then 
her face cleared. “I will not make her a 
full daughter—I will just keep her for 
a toy, a foster-daughter.” 

“Ah,” Little Peach said, “why not, 
then, if she amuses you, old one?” 

These two, Elaine thought, were there 
two like them anywhere? Around them 
the whole world had changed, but be- 
hind this gate they did not know it. Yes, 
she could shelter here for a few days, at 
least. 

“If I amuse you, I am glad,” she said, 
and laughed half sadly as she might 
have laughed at children who did not 
know there was a war around them. 

(To be continued next week) 
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told too, that to the question: 
“did you get into the Army?” 
s soldiers are replying: ‘‘Po- 

ence.” This is most regret- 
indicating that we have made 
progress in the past quarter 
. And in this belief we are sup- 
y a bit of intelligence to the 
lat a ceteran Infantry officer 
yerheard warning a group of new 
t is not to be carried away by the 
or of mechanized arms. “Look at 
er in Russia,” said he. “He has the 
ized army in the world and 
is it getting him?” But he may 
= of that old guard saved from 
isaster by General Grant in 1863. 
Grant was not noted for his 
-. Therefore we suspect grim truth 
fis reply to a suggestion that, for 
: reasons, officers of the Union 
lave off their beards. “Take it 
” Grant replied. “If we take off 
whiskers there might not be any- 


g left.” 


REAT many of you—Mrs. Willha 
Jenbeck of Toledo, Ohio, for a par- 
larly positive one—think that Mr. 
felt should set the nation an ex- 
le of self-denial by getting along 
put a few dozen nondefense agencies 
bureaus. Mrs. Bredenbeck is not 
ent merely to criticize. “If I can get 
® without sugar,” says she, “the 
Ament can get along without the 
If I can’t have a couple of new 
for my jaloppy, Mr. Roosevelt 
to try to get along without his 
I gave up my aluminum pots 
pans and I think it only fair for the 
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government to close down the Rural 
Electrification Administration for the 
duration. Why can’t Mr. Roosevelt 
match us dollar for dollar especially 
when they are both our dollars?” 


BUT now that we're gradually getting 
used to War Time, we've begun to 
wonder why the idea isn’t being carried | 
on to ultimates. Suddenly an hour was | 
snatched out of our lives while we were 
deep in defenseless sleep on a remorse- 
lessly cold morning. And we find that | 
we didn’t miss it. With Mr. Harald T. 
Bergquist of Portland, Oregon, we don’t 
know why similar Joshua methods 
might not be applied to whole weeks, 
months or even years. Why can’t we 
pretend that it is December 6, 1941, all 
over again and be prepared for the fate- 
ful morrow, notifying Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short to be on their guard? 
If Congress can say that it is 1926 or 
some such year for farm prices and if 
the President can say that it’s three 
o’clock instead of two, what’s to pre- 
vent the rest of us from letting on that it 
is next year or any other time less de- 
feated than the moment? We’ve had 
quite a lot of correspondence on the 
subject. For example, why can’t we 
drop a couple of days out of the week, 
thereby establishing labor’s longed-for 
five-day week? Although that’s clearly 
unscriptural and something we never 
quite understood anyway. Of course the 
idea isn’t particularly new. A lot of our 
generals are acting and thinking as if it 
was still 1917. And for some of our lead- 
ers, the clock hasn’t budged since the 
turn of the century... . W.D. 

















"Frankly, I don’t think we're getting anywhere” 
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Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 41 


LOAN. FIELD, Texas. Laid out on 

a flat, barren stretch of what was 
West Texas ranchland, this installation 
is slated to become the largest bombar- 
dier training school in the world. The 
site was selected because of the wide 
open spaces ideal for egg dropping and 
for climate and atmospheric conditions 
sized up as the nuts by aviation experts. 
Five miliion dollars worth of construc- 
tion got under way last July 7th, and the 
first ‘Hell From Heaven Men” who 
checked in February 7th are now more 
than halfway through the 12-week 
course. Other batches of bombardier 
cadets will pour in direct from one of 
the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter’s two “kindergartens” (Kelly and 
Ellington). 

The field is equipped with the new 
AT-11’s, especially designed for bom- 
bardier and gunnery training; with some 
B-18’s; and with the secret bombsights, 
kept in jail-like vaults that make Alca- 
traz look like a chicken coop. It boasts the 
largest ordnance company (the 437th) 
and the nation’s biggest bomb dump, 
made up of 100-pound practice bombs 
soon to drop at the rate of about 1,000 
a day on near-by ranges. Each AT-11 is 
rigged to hold ten 100-pound practice 
bombs, racked five to each side and to 
be released individually or in salvo from 
as high as 20,000 and as low as 100 feet 
over the 80-mile campus of the bom- 
bardier college. White circles form day- 
time targets, crosses of lighted flares 
are the objectives at night. Hits are 
checked from spotting towers near each 
target and with giant aerial cameras 
carried in the planes. 


ATHER FIELD, California. Pri- 
vate phone calls to the boys in camp 
have been restricted, but a love-inspired 
gal in Beverly Hills has found a way to 
beat the ban. After 8 P.M. she calls the 
field and asks to speak person-to-per- 


son to the squadron commander. It’s a 
legitimate request but she’s told—as she 
knew she would be—that the com- 
mander has gone home for the evening 
and will she speak to anybody else? 
“Well,” she says with well-studied hesi- 
tancy, “if the commander isn’t there I 
suppose Private So-and-so (her boy 
friend) COULD take the message for 
him.” She says it works like a charm. 
Or has up to now anyway. 


AMP CALLAN, California. The 

stork made a powerdive on this can- 
tonment at Torrey Pines Mesa one quiet 
Sunday morning and discovered the 
Army and Navy ready to work hand in 
hand. Object of his visit was the wife 
of a pharmacist’s mate stationed at the 
San Diego Naval Hospital. Returning 
from a visit in Los Angeles, the highly 
expectant mother was transferred to an 
ambulance 20 miles north of Camp 
Callan, and the baby arrived before 
the vehicle swerved into camp and 
screeched to a stop at the nearest in- 
firmary. Medical Officer Lt. James R. 
Matson dashed out... . Later, Mamma 
and her five-pound boy proceeded lei- 
surely to the Family Hospital at the San 
Diego Naval Air Station—the original 
destination—where the sailor father 
waited, oblivious to his debt to the 
Army; and Camp Callan chalked up 
another first for any Army replacement 
center: The birth of a Navy baby on its 
premises. 


CAMP JOSEPH T. ROBIN- 
SON, Arkansas. The hutment 
song is being tapped out by ham- 
op army mers in the hands of carpenters 
converting this tent camp into frame 
buildings 16-feet square for officers, 
who, since last month, are required to 
live on the post, and for men who are 
spending eight weeks in the Medical and 


Branch Immaterial Replacement Train- EXCESS ACID « 
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only get in there once a month on my pay!" cance xewier | 











He must have an independent income! I can 












Besides providing fine fashion, 
every Cohama Cravat carries” 
a Wear-Insurance Policy that 
guarantees a full year’s we 
So for Easter 1942, get the ties» 
guaranteed to last till 19430) 
Look for the Cohama label. 


ce . 
At better stores, or-write 


COHAMA CRAVATS = 1412 Broadway, / 


KIDNEYS 
MUST REMO 


Help 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes» 
Flush Out Poisonous Waste 


If you have an excess of acids in your blood, y, 
miles of kidney tubes may be over-worked. Thi 
filters and tubes are working day and night ti 
Nature rid your system of excess acids and pois) 
waste. 

When disorder of kidney function permits p) 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may caus’ 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss « 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, pi 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. ‘y 

Kidneys may need help the same as bowels, #j 
your druggist for Doan’s Pills, used successful 
millions for over 40 years. They give happy re 
will help the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out p 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WOODSTOC! 


ePcanir el 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTAN 








Executive Accountants and C. P. A 10,000 
Thousands of ome ae them. Re 30,000 000 
ants in the U. S. We train you thoroly at eee in spare 
C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. P 
rience, unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
. P. A.’s, including members of the American Insti 
ants. Write for free book.*‘Accountancy, the Profession thi 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 440-H, “| 
A Correspondence Institution 


FALSE TEET 


KLUTCH holds them ti 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds 
plates so much firmer and snugger that on | 
eat and talk with greater comfort and secur 
many cases almost as well as with natural t’ 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . pit } 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on st 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail ; 
generous trial box. é 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2907-D, ELMIRA, | 
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Centers. (Try and find out what 
ich Immaterial means. Nearest we 
d get to an explanation was, it’s im- 
what branch of service you 
ito—you get eight weeks’ basic 
ow). If, by the way, you think en- 
d men have a monopoly on grous- 
you should have heard the officers 
2obinson when they learned that, 
had of breakfast with the little 
han in Little Rock, they now have 
eep and eat on the post, paying $30 
synth for grub. This is war. 


ISER WILHELM was the given 
ame announced by an Arkansas 
9, born in 1918, who showed up at 
mson for induction. Said his folks 
the mame in the papers and thought 
lunded nice. Later, when neighbors 
led, the parents were ‘“‘too contrary” 
lange it. .. . Robinson examiners 
report the case of the Harvard grad- 
who, inadvertently put into the 
@ group, went through a test de- 
for illiterates. He came out look- 
shtly puzzled. “The questions,” 
he, “were extraordinarily simple.” 


RT LEONARD WOOD, Missouri. 
is Commanding officer wanted to 
why he was six hours late return- 
om leave, so Pvt. John MacDon- 
fold him. “Sir,” said he, “I came 
high 600 miles of blizzard, as fol- 
In Minneapolis I boarded a 
port plane for St. Louis and we 
grounded at Des Moines, where 
out a hundred bucks for a private 

, Which managed to fly ten miles 
fe the weather forced her down. 
I walked eight miles and hooked 
= in a coal truck for forty-six more 
, after which I hired a taxi. The 
stalled in the drifts. A bus came 
and I got to Kirkville just as all 
traffic was stopped. Finally, I got 
lin for Columbia, another cab to 
ison City, and a bus brought me 


ithe fort. Sorry I’m late, sir.” 
RINE BASE, Quantico, Va. Sixty- 
"wo newly commissioned lieuten- 
t nave fanned out from this base and 
| *Jisiting universities and colleges in 
y state in the country where they 
iejutting on a sales talk for the Ma- 
(Orps. Within the next thirty days 
me;hope to have persuaded a sizeable 
gam of college students to take officers 
Wing courses. If the Army doesn’t 
fou, the Marines will. 


4. FORT BRAGG, N.C. For the 


Ma)) first time since the Signal Corps 
lost the aircraft in the early days 
| y of the last war, a branch of the 
other than the Air Corps will be 
pped with organic aviation. The 
(Heavy) Field Artillery Brigade 
line to receive a dozen or more 
owered, two-place “Grasshoppers” 
fers, Nov. 22d, 1941) which the 
de will use to observe its own long- 
fire. Artillery officers will act as 
mechanics and observers, thus re- 
fang Air Corps pilots for combat duty. 
St 3 important advantage is that 
rt lery will control its own obser- 
tin, no longer dependent upon infre- 
& release of Air Corps ships for this 
The Air Corps likes the idea; so 
uD fe brass hats in the light artillery, 
#1 will conduct similar tests with 2d 
‘*l¥ion units. 
4 | iP BLANDING, Fla. Artillery- 
an Pvt. Sheldon Summers sat in 
| : of his tent, the other day, with a 
ound carton of dog biscuits, one of 
{fii he handed to each guy who walked 
W- {It’s on me,” announced Pvt. Sum- 
i “My dog has just had four pups.” 


one PLETION of eight theaters at 
i anding has put the Station Com- 
‘“4@ient in the picture-show business in 


’ 









| 
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Throat ashy? 


Time to give ita Rest! 


a big way. Seven of the theaters seat 
1,038 men each; the other, for the small 
detachment of Negro troops, takes care 
of 600. First-run movies play to an 
average of 15,000 customers nightly and 
there’s no more griping about three- 
mile walks to reach a show; the new 
theaters are so located that no com- 
pany street is more than half a mile 
away from a Hollywood epic. 


ACKSONVILLE NAVAL AIR STA- 

TION. Four of five cadets, invited to 
dine with five Jacksonville gals, re- 
turned to the station glowering and 
exhibiting unmistakable signs of a slow 
burn. Seems the missing cadet had 
copped the prettiest mouse and 
scrammed from the party. After a coun- 
cil, one of the quartet phoned the 
beauteous babe at her home and an- 
nounced he was the Communications 
Office. “Will you please,” he asked, 
“give Cadet Blank the following mes- 
sage? ‘Twins arrived. Doing nicely. 
Love. Your wife.’’”’ Presently the out- 
raged victim boiled back into camp. 
“Even if I were married,” he told the 
quartet after an hour’s discussion of the 
business, “I’d never think of having 
twins.” 

GENERAL 


SSeS a vast army of us,” writes 

an Army wife, “doing our job for 
defense, not wearing the uniforms of any 
volunteer corps and unknown to one 
another, although we have a very com- 
mon bond. Why isn’t there some badge 
to show the part we are playing, or an 
insignia to show our position, and our 
husband’s rank, in this fight? It would 
help us recognize one another and save 
us many embarrassing incidents.’”’ The 
housing problem, by the way, continues 
to be pretty bad in spots. At Fort Dix, 
N. J., for instance, Army wives are per- 
mitted to live in the Officers’ Mess 
(Club) for a week only; then they have 
to move into a $21-a-week room in some 
near-by town and share one bathroom 
with thirty-five other disconsolate Army 
wives. It’s not only expensive but tough 
on morale. 


| fed YOU’RE interested in new slang 
and the derivation of Army terms, get 
yourself a copy of Army Talk, written 
by Col. Elbridge Colby and recently 
published by the University of Prince- 
ton Press. It’s the answer to a lot of 
letters received by this department 
from readers who get yardbirds mixed 
up with dogfaces, and vice versa. 


Noe to people who write letters 
to the commanding officer at Camp 
Boyd, Texas, and especially to the 
Bureau of Public Relations, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has been mailing press 
releases regularly to this post: All mail 
addressed to Camp Boyd is automati- 
cally forwarded to Fort Bliss. Camp 
Boyd is a hangover from the previous 
world war and isn’t garrisoned. Hasn’t 
been for 24 years. 


LL available chromium is being used 

in war industries, with the result 
that the Army is beginning to order a 
silver finish for all flatware to be used 
at mess. Fancy stuff, but another head- 
ache for the boys on K.P. duty. 


yok: supply of nickel is limited, too. | 


According to recent newspaper dis- 
patches, the nation needs a name for the 
new five-cent piece, which will be made 
of mixed copper, silver and any other 
alloy the Director of the Mint decides 
will do the trick. Some of the suggested 
names heard around Washington in- 
clude “‘sico,” “cosi,’” and the well-known 
ehhh oie 


How about just plain V—for 
G 


you 
know what? . W. 
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"NEVER - 


YOUR THROAT IS DRY—PARCHED 












YOU HAVE A COLD OR SORE 
THROAT (Don't take chances) 


YOUR VOICE IS HOARSE 


YOU DEVELOP SMOKER’S COUGH 
















YOU HAVE ‘‘MORNING-AFTER 
MOUTH"’ 





YOU'RE TIRED OF OTHER 
CIGARETTES 





Enjoy Their Soothing Coolness! 


When smoking begins to “tell” on your throat, accept the pleasing 
relief of mildly mentholated Spud Imperials! They’re specially de- 
signed to protect your throat from the irritation usually caused by 
cigarettes. Spud Imperials give you: 


MILDER MENTHOL— Because just enough soothing menthol is dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the cigarette by an exclusive patented 
process. Vo menthol overdosing! 


GREATER SAFETY— Because the special moisture-retaining agent 
used in Spuds does not produce the common throat irritant present 
in the smoke of nearly all cigarettes. And, because Spuds are 20% 
longer, you get a still cooler and better-filtered smoke. 


EXTRA QUALITY—Because only finest vintage tobaccos—aged to 
perfect mellowness—are used in Spud Imperials. No coupons—just 
fine tobaccos. 

Try new improved Spud Imperials for a few days. Or smoke them 
regularly, as thousands do—purely for pleasure. But by all means 
change to Spuds whenever your throat is irritated. 

The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Ine. 


20% More 
Length—equal to 
4 extra cigorettes 

per pack! 
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jokes and beefs about our British allies 
to last till next Thanksgiving Day at least. 

Whenever we hear another of these japes, 
the thought goes thundering through the bean 
that we Americans haven’t been so superior 
to the British in our conduct of the war to 
date that we can justly snoot them. 

The British pulled some awful boners in 
Malaya and in the short-lived defense of Singa- 
pore. But in two and a half years of war, the 
British have yet to surpass the boner of Pearl 
Harbor. And according to a broadcast by 
Martin Agronsky from Australia, a United 
States fighting ship in one of the early actions 
off Java found itself trying to struggle along 
under a Japanese dive-bomber attack with 


| IHIS reporter, for one, has now heard enough 





WILLIAM L. CHENERY 
CHARLES COLEBAUGH 
THOMAS H. BECK 


1930 and 1931 ammunition which had been 
tested a year before and found to be only 30% 
effective. The Navy is now investigating this 
charge. 

Britain’s famous old-school-tie boys, who 
cluttered up her government in such profusion 
until Churchill began weeding them out, and 
the equally famous Col. Blimps who still 
clutter up her army to some extent, have no 
doubt been responsible for a lot of Britain’s 
griefs in this war. There is no objection that 
we can see to well-aimed gibes at these gentry, 
in the hope of cutting down their power to gum 
the British war effort. 

But we have a few Col. Blimps of our own, 
to say nothing of a few Admiral Tubbaguts and 
a selection of all but incredible stuffed shirts in 


Au Revoir—But Not Goodby 


HE automobile industry has gone in for war 

work 100%, most likely for the duration. It 
hasn’t been any too much fun to see those 
photographs or newsreel shots of the last cars 
rolling off the assembly line. It makes you feel 
as if a chapter in American history has been 
finished. 

As a matter of fact, it has. The automobile 
wrote a large part of the history of the last 40 
years or so in this country. 

Its development from a curio into something 
that would actually run with fair dependability 
was a characteristic American achievement, to 
begin with. We always were a gadgety, me- 
chanical-minded people. The gasoline engine 
harnessed to a buggy had an irresistible appeal 
to that trait in us, and the results were colossal. 

Thoroughly American, too, was - Henry 
Ford’s notion that this rich man’s toy could be 
simplified and improved into a cheap car which 
millions of people could afford to buy. Ford, 
along with various other pioneers of the motor 
industry, made that dream come true. 

Among them, they produced another revolu- 
tion. When they began to tinker, this was a 
giant, sprawling country, loosely knit by a net- 
work of railroads, scarred by unspeakable dirt 
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and mud roads outside the cities, and there- 
fore quite capable of coming apart under strain. 
The automobile forced the construction of a 
nationwide grid of fine roads—the finest high- 
way system in the world. It brought us all 
closer together, mentally as well as physically; 
it united the nation as nothing else could have 
done. 

Now that we are at war, the automobile is 
paying us still another national dividend. 
These highways can be—are being—used for 
the swift shuttling of troops and arms from 
anywhere in the United States to anywhere 
else in the United States. If we should be 
forced back to a last-ditch defense of our own 
country, our highways would constitute a ready- 
made system of interior lines on which we could 
put up a dancing-wildcat fight. 

What next in the saga of the motorcar? 
Well, the veteran airplane designers and manu- 
facturers have now teamed up with the auto- 
mobile people in a number of instances to 
produce fighter, bomber and trainer planes for 
this war. The airplane men supply the designs 
that they have pioneered and improved; the 
auto men furnish the mass-production methods 
that they made into one of the great boasts 


Managing 
Editorial D 


high government circles. For all our vawl 
flexibility and mental agility, we didn’t pig! 
hole enough of these characters in time to @ 
the Normandie disaster. 

And so it goes. Making allowance foj 
different lengths of time the two nations 
been in the war, you can match boner for | 
between the United States and Great Brite 

Our two countries are in this war tog 
for better or for worse, and up to the neck 
more energy we refuse to waste in mutué] 
criminations, the more we’ll save to spem 
the Axis. Up to now, the Axis has shown) 
capable of absorbing all the energy we've: 
able to send against it. It has also sho . 
to be adept at making military capital 0 | 
every suspicion of inter-Allied friction. 


of American industry. Between them, th 
groups should be able to turn out enough > 
and other machines of war to bat the eal 
the Axis in time. 

Then what? 

Well, by that time a lot of the 33,000,006 
now in circulation in the United States st 
be about ready for retirement. We ca 
lieve the country will go forever short of) 
ber. We think that problem will be s( 
somehow—and that it had better be, unle 
want our whole economic system to take 4 | 


i 


blow. | 
After the war, there should come a new) 
of the auto industry, plus a tremendously 
panded airplane industry. There are all 
of dreamy, half-baked plans floating arout 
beating the expected postwar depressior 
may be beaten by the hard, cold fact that’ 
of Americans will then want a lot of new” 
and that huge facilities for producing cart 
exist, plus the fact that numerous home 
ing fliers will be determined to keep on fl. 
It’s just possible that the automobile, + 
by its younger brother, the airplane, will a 
make America over—after the big job ntj 
progress is finished. ' 
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Pityrosporum ovale, the strange 


> “bortle bacillus” regarded by many 


leading authorities as a causative 


agent of infectious dandruff. 
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Start NOW with LISTERINE 


Take these signs seriously. They may be a warning of the 
infectious type of dandruff, so common and frequently so 
stubborn! Don’t delay. Neglect may aggravate the condi- 
tion. And don’t rely on one application of some make- 
shift, ‘‘over-night’’ remedy to treat a stubborn infection. 


Medical—Not Magical Treatment 


Your common sense tells you that it’s wise to treat an 
infection with an antiseptic which attacks large numbers 
of the germs accompanying the infection. 


So, be wise . . . start right in with Listerine Antiseptic 
and massage. It’s a simple, delightfully easy, medical 
treatment. 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


Listerine gives hair and scalp an antiseptic bath . . . kills 
millions of germs associated with infectious dandruff, in- 
cluding Pityrosporum ovale, the stubborn “bottle bacillus’’ 
which many authorities recognize as a Causative agent of 
infectious dandruff. 


Those distressing, loosened dandruff flakes begin to 
disappear. Itching and inflammation are relieved. Your 
scalp feels healthier, your hair looks cleaner. 


76% Improved in Clinical Tests 


We've received countless letters from men and women 
all over America, praising Listerine to the skies for bring- 
ing them relief from dandruff’s distressing symptoms! 

Notonly that... there’s even greater evidence, from scien- 
tific quarters. In a series of severe clinical tests, fully 76% 
of the dandruff sufferers who used Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage twice daily showed 
complete disappearance of or marked im- 
provement in the symptoms within a month! 


The LISTERINE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse full strength Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp morning and night. WOMEN: Part 
the hair at various places, and apply Listerine 
Antiseptic right along the part with a medicine 
dropper, to avoid wetting the hair excessively. 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage with fingers or a good hairbrush. Con- 
tinue the treatment so long as dandruff is in 
evidence. And even though you're free from 
dandruff, enjoy a Listerine Antiseptic massage 
once a week to guard against infection. Listerine 
is the same antiseptic that has been famous for 
more than 50 years as a mouth wash and gargle. 


If you have the slightest sign of infectious 
dandruff, don’t wait... get after it now with 
Listerine Antiseptic, the tested treatment. 
The large economy-size bottle will save you 
money. 






LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St.Louis, Mo. 








s There Something 
MISSING 


‘Take hours you spend 


in your car without a 
Motorola Radio are 
NEWS BLACKOUTS. 
You miss the news, the 
warnings, the bulletins 
and entertainments,etc. 
Radioin yourcarisnota 
luxury. In today’s world 


*,?7 eae ° yi 
its a positive necessity! 


Now is the time to have 
your Motorola instal- 


led. Your dealer will 


demonstrate that shapes 


There is a Motorola to 


FIT and MATCH 
Your Car—Old or New 


You get more stations. 

richer and clearer with ex- 
clusive VITA*TONE re- 
ception. Don’t miss another 


program or a newscast... 


See a Motorola DealerToday! 














olifics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 
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PRICE GOES UP 
MAY 9th 


Collier’s is more determined 
now than ever before to main- 
tain its high editorial stand- 
ards. This policy, we are sure, 
will be endorsed by our read- 
ers. In view of higher costs, 
we are obliged to increase the 
price to TEN CENTS a copy, 
effective with the issue of 
May 9th. 

Also on May 9th, subscrip- 
tions will be advanced. In the 
United States and Posses- 
sions, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador and all countries in 
the Pan-American Union: 


Present Price $2.00 a Year 
After May 9th $3.00 a Year 
(FWoreien Cou..tries, $5.50 per year extra) 
No subscriptions will be 
accepted at present price after 
May 9, 1942. z 


WRITING this on a South America- 
bound plane has certain social aspects. 
We've done this before. In fact this 
column has been written on planes, 
battleships, destroyers, trains, motor- 
cars and various other unconventional 
places including a fishing expedition 
during which we were almost fatally 
seasick. And all this may account for 
certain efforts which fell somewhat 
short of brilliance. However, we are 
doing our best and have ample assist- 
ance. Five people—three gentlemen 
and a lady with an infant in her lap— 
are intensely interested in what we 
are doing. Crowded together like this, 
four of our five closely packed fellow 
travelers are even more absorbed in 
your letters. At first they read them 
along with us rather politely, doing it 
out of the corners of their eyes, at the 
same time trying to look unconcerned. 
But they soon dropped their little pre- 
tense and frankly pitched in reading 
what you’ve written to this magazine 
and agreeing with you or disagreeing 
with considerable vigor. After five or 
six letters, the baby fell asleep, leaving 
us to carry on as well as we can. 


SO MR. JULIUS B. McWHITT of 
Louisville, Kentucky, will be glad to 
know that his letter touched off a dis- 
cussion which presently spread all the 
way up and down the aisle. At one 
point the debate became a trifle bitter 
and a gentleman named Bintress or 
some such said that he was going to 
write to Westbrook Pegler. This lat- 


riicles 


FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Far East 
FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


ter, incidentally, is now done by many 
irate citizens who used to be content 
to write to their editors or to their 
congressman. Mr. Bintress made it 
clear to us that he knew all the better 
columnists—so well that they all 
looked to him to supply them with 
important ideas and devastating facts. 
We asked him why he had ignored us. 
We're a little stupid that way. Any- 
way he took our name and address and 
promised to put us on his list—on pro- 
bation anyway. 


WHAT started us on Mr. Bintress 
anyway? Ah, yes. Having retrieved our 
copy from the lady with the baby we 
find that it was Mr. McWhitt’s letter. 
Mr. McWhitt writes about pensions, 
saying in part that if the President, 
members of Congress and other ladies 
and gentlemen who work for the gov- 
ernment rate government pensions, so 
does he. “Nobody,” says Mr. McWhitt, 
“can say that I’m not working for the 
government and if you want any proof 
look at my income tax. The way I have 
it figured, I work two days a week for 
the McWhitts and four for the gov- 
ernment.” Of course Mr. McWhitt is 
not alone in this. Lots of us are doing 
it, including Mr. Bintress, who adds 
that it’s because of the increased in- 
come tax that he is compelled, this 
winter, to limit his Florida vacation to 
one month. However, he is bearing it 
with a smile. 


WHILE we are looking around for the 
rest of our mail (OUR mail, my eye!) 
we may as well tell you that we paused 
in Savannah, Georgia. The airport was 
well stocked with Army and Navy 
bombers, fighters and observation 
planes. Also it was well patrolled by 
soldiers whose orders must have been 
sharply to the point. You could walk 
from your plane to the airport waiting 
room and you could walk back. But 
the moment you did more than that 





you had a couple of sentries riding herd 
on you. Some of the soldiers were 
white and some Negro—we’d say 50- 
50. We talked to a sergeant. He car- 
ried no arms—not even a pistol or a 
bayonet. But ten feet away was a 
very tall, very thin black soldier with 
everything—pistol, bayonet, Garand 
rifle and about a ton of ammunition. 
“All I’m supposed to do,” said the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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“Boy! Am I glad I put 
Silvertowns on this baby!” 


f YOU FELLOWS ought to be glad, too,” 
‘ex continued. “It means we won’t have 
home 15 miles from our shift for a year 

hanyway.” 

fyou figure they'll last for the duration?” 
m. 


lildn’t be surprised,’ Tex answered. “Dura- 
ne thing Silvertowns are famous for!” 


) 

hings are more important to America to- 
fo the automobile. Thousands of cars that 
fed for pleasure driving a few weeks ago 
ying workers to their jobs today. They 
iy defense weapons. 


| 


does this mean to you? Just this: as the 
need for tires and rubber grows, it be- 


Ow to make your tires last longer! 


ain recommended or 


comes more and more necessary that you help 
America save its rubber. Your tires are part of 
our country’s rubber reserve. If you use them 
wastefully, you throw away a bit of the rubber 
our country needs so much. 


You know better than anyone else when to use 
your car, and when not to. You know the simple 
rules of care that will make your tires last long. 
Don’t be a rubber-waster. 


Even Silvertowns won’t last forever. It’s true 
that they’re made with Duramin, the famous 
B. F. Goodrich discovery that keeps rubber 
young. It’s true that you can expect extra miles 


except to prevent an accident: 


t ir pressure at alltimes. 5, Have your wheel alignment, 
tices from wheel to “ee and rear, checked regu- 
e every 5000 miles to in- a fe ee 
yniform wear on all tires, 6. Don’t drive too fast—for hig 
Wing spare. speed heats up tires and has- 
: tens deterioration and wear. 
a wee 7. Startup gently; donotspinyour 
ee ee aster wheels and grind off rubber. 
nything else. : 
8. Do not bump into curb—no 


| slam on your brakes— 


tire will withstand such abuse. 


ember, every ounce of rubber you save helps your country 


BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Bur} 





from Silvertowns. But you'll get even more if you 
drive with reasonable care. 


Everyone wants to help America today. Saving 
rubber is one way. And while you may think your 
part is small, the total amounts to more than a 
hundred million tires. Keep ’em rolling! 


TIRE INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


Your B. F. Goodrich Dealer or Silvertown Store is tire 
information headquarters for your neighborhood. Here 
you can get the answers to your questions about tires, or 
the tire situation. Even more important, you can get the 
advice and help of tire experts on how to get more miles 
from your tires. Your "B. F. Goodrich man” is also 
qualified to make expert repairs, if needed. 
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TIRE-LESS CARS 
CALL FOR TIRELESS FEET...WEAR 


FLORSHEIM WALKING SHOES 





The new era of “payement-pounding” makes comfort the 
first requisite of any shoes you buy... and that’s where 
Florsheim Walking Shoes shine! Built of soft, supple 
leathers...on lasts that provide extra toe-room and instant 
flexibility... they make walking the pleasant, healthful 
exercise it should be. And Florsheim Quality gives you 
extra miles of wear! Left, THE CHIEF; right, THE ECLIPSE. 


Most Summer Styles SO and SY 50 


HE Ho a 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO - MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN | 





KEEP UP WITH THE WOE A 
By Freling Foster Hh 


The Leibovitz sisters of Phila- 
delphia, identical twins and both 
artists, sometimes produce “joint 
pictures.” Freda, the right-handed 
twin, paints one side of the canvas 
while Ida, who is left-handed, does 
the other side. When the painting 
is finished, it appears, even to ex- 
perts, to be the work of a single 
artist. 


A man has been taught to dilate 
the pupils of his eyes at will. The 
first step was the association of a 
decrease in light with the ringing of 
a bell, followed by the association 
of the bell with a verbal command 
of the teacher. Then the subject 
gave the verbal command to him- 
self, which he was eventually able 
to replace with a mental command. 
—By ]. F. Hamaker, Jr., Washing- 
ton, D: GC: 


In Japan, most religious worship 
consists only of visiting a temple 
for a few minutes to say a prayer, 
either alone or with a small group. 
When entering their sacred edifices, 
Shintoists clap their hands and 
Buddhists ring a bell in order to 
arouse the enshrined deity and get 
his attention—By Peggy Rust, 
Leesbur§, Virginia. 


When Elihu Yale gave $2,500 to 
the Collegiate School, its name was 
changed to Yale University and, 
when John Harvard bequeathed 
$3,500 and a small library to Cam- 
bridge College, its name was 
changed to Harvard University. 
Today gifts to educational institu- 
tions often amount to millions of 
dollars and receive little or no pub- 
licity—By B. C. Cartmeil, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


During a trip between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu in 1928, the 
33,000-ton U. S. Airplane Carrier 
Lexington traveled 768 statute 
miles in one day, the longest dis- 
tance ever made by any kind of ves- 
sel in twenty-four hours.—By 
Martin Goldwasser, Woodside, Long 
Island, New York. 


- Contributions must be accompanied by 
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Judith Skinner, a 26-inch mi 
who died in London in 1763, n 
a unique maternal record. Du 
the twenty-three years she » 
married to Robert, her 25-inch 
band, this woman, weighing | 
than thirty pounds, gave birt) 
fourteen normal-sized, robust ¢ 
dren, all of whom grew to ac! 
hood. Furthermore, she is belie 
to be the only mother in his! 
who survived fourteen Caesé 
operations. 

The oldest business house in 
United States, and one that is 
in the hands of the founding fan} 
is the Perot Malting Compan 
Philadelphia, established in 168) 
255 years ago.—By Michael i 
ton, Homewood, Pennsylvania’ 


An odd disaster was the ex 
sion of a two-million-gallon tan 
molasses in Boston on January 
1919. Flying fragments of the 
crushed or damaged several bi ™ 
ings and injured more than § — 
persons, while the deluge of t' 
syrup entrapped and _ suffoc’ 
eleven others before help ci 
reach them.—By Elmer A. Ma 
Swansea, Massachusetts. 


The 300,000 people on the is: ~ 
of Malta receive their radio en 
tainment through a “rediffus’ 
system. One central radio sta 
tunes in the best European prog) | 
every hour and transmits it byt © 
phone wire to each receiving) | 
which rents for $3.75 a year. 


Flashes of lightning from adi) 
to the earth have been less 1) 
three thousand feet in length, W_ 
flashes from one cloud to ano 
have been more than twenty 1) 
in length—By Ruth Albat\} 
Cleveland, Ohio.  § 


Vive dollars will be paid for each intert — | 
or unusual fact aceepted for this [ 


factory proof. Address Keep Up 

World. Collier's. 250 Park Avenue, New | 

City. This column is copyrighted by i 

The National Weekly. None of the item’ 

be reproduced without express pet 
the publisher 






A-20A ARMY LIGHT BOMBER 





P-43 ARMY FIGHTER 


% All American fighting planes have one important 
feature in common: their engines are designed for 
high-octane gasoline. That’s the basic reason why 
they have more power than similar enemy planes. 
And because they have more power, they will—plane 
for plane—outfly and outfight our enemies’. 

We alone have all three things needed to produce 
high-octane gasoline—and plenty of it: one—vast 
resources of high quality crude oil; ftwo—superior re- 
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BRAND OF ANTI-KNOCK FLUID 
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V P-38 ARMY FIGHTER 





P-40 ARMY FIGHTER 


IN ONE WAY ALL THESE AMERICAN 
WAR PLANES ARE ALIKE 


fining processes, developed by America’s petroleum 
industry; three—adequate production of anti-knock 
fluid to improve octane ratings of military gasolines. 

The makers of Ethyl brand of anti-knock fluid 
have geared their plants, laboratories and technical 
staffs to meet the oil industry’s war needs. Until 
victory is won, our Army, Navy and Allies have first 
call on Ethyl fluid to make fighting fuels for planes, 
tanks, armored cars and other mechanized equipment. 





AMERICA’S j ‘ SUPERIOR REFINING fy | ADEQUATE PRODUCTION SUPERIOR 
RESOURCES OF HIGH PROCESSES DEVELOPED BY Pp OF ANTI-KNOCK FLUID se FIGHTING 
UALITY CRUDE OIL OUR PETROLEUM INDUSTRY (containing tetraethyl lead) 
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PB2Y-2 NAVY PATROL BOMBER 





SB2C-1 NAVY DIVE BOMBER 


mADEBY ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
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Swilts F s Premium 
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Swift's Premium Tender Frankfurts, Piedmont potato croquettes with 





cream sauce, 7-minute cabbage with peas, spiced orange wedges, 


nid nilrttion at wll 


Cd t Your budge. ak 


Z ays MARTHA LOGAN, 0/7701 Home Gcomomiid 


“Increasing demands upon 
our time and money need not 


interfere with serving whole- 

a > some, appetizing meals. In- 
deed, they must not. For good 

10n 1S an important weapon in our 
wena: Busy homemakers will find the 
answer to part of this problem by serving 
Swift’s Premium Tender Frankfurts fre- 
quently. These delicious frankfurts have 
the appetizing flavor and the extra qual- 


ity of all Swift’s Premium meats. Quick 
well as nutritious, they’re ready to 
serve after simply simmering 5 to 8 


minutes.”’ 






STANDARD SIZE 


ONLY TENDER, JUICY CUTS 
of beef, pork and veal go 
into the making of Swift’s 
Premium Frankfurts. 
Extra good because the 
meat itself is extra good. 





SKINS “TENDERED” 


in pineapple juice. An “ai 
exclusive Swift process 

(Patent pending). No ; 
pineapple flavor remains, 


but the skin cuts at the 
touch of a fork! 





g i REAL HARDWOOD SMOKE 
flavors every juicy, tender 
link and gives the meat a 


Z =~ Savory, aromatic good- 
ness. One whiff arouses 
Da the sleepiest appetite! 


IN 2 ——— miei Premium babel on suey, 40s bunk 





NEW DINNER SIZE 


Spic-and-span kitchens throughout the country also make many “SWIFT'S PREMIUM” 


Table-Ready meats... MeatLoaf... 
- Bologna...Leona.. 


Braunschweiger . 


- Liver Cheese... Pot Roast of Beef... 


- Lunch Meat... Lunar Loaf 


Han Delicataasan 


Style. Look for the “SWIFT’S PREMIUM” seal of quality! 
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HE Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers is an ancient and honor- 

able organization of stern, gray- 
haired, experienced pilots of the iron 
horse and known to just about every- 
body. So it’s time to report on its 
counterpart of the skies, the Air Line 
Pilots Association (A. F. of L.) which 
after a very trying decade of organiza- 
tion and development is now firmly 
established as an integral part of our 
scheduled air transport system. 

Inadequate appreciation, by a brand 
of management no longer identified with 
present-day airlines, of the vital role 
played by the pilot was the basis for the 
formation of an association or “union” 
of pilots in 1931. In this little group 
was David L. Behncke, former Army 
pilot and then an active scheduled air- 
line captain. He was elected ALPA’s 
first president and has been re-elected 
for two-year terms ever since. 

Dave was contemplating resigning his 
airline job early in 1934 to devote his 
entire time to ALPA when a freak acci- 
dent stepped in and hastened his de- 
| cision. He was out on his regular run 
on a winter night when his carburetors 
iced up and both engines expired. He 
pancaked the airliner into some trees 
and brought it safely to rest with tail 
| down and nose high. 

Passengers, copilot and hostess left 
by the regular door, but Dave stepped 
| out through the emergency cockpit exit 
| onto the wing. It was glazed with ice; 
| he slipped and fell to the ground, break- 
| ing a leg in three places. Dave was hos- 
| pitalized and crutch-bound for nearly 
| a year, and in the days of his conva- 
lescence he made a dramatic figure 
hobbling up to testify at Congressional 
hearings on remedial legislation for air- 
line pilots. 

To Dave Behncke, the airline pilot is 
an ideal. He sees red and utters volumes 
of bitter words against any and all who 
don’t treat his boys right. Particularly 
| violent does he become at what he 
|calls the “blame-it-on-the-dead-pilot” 
line of reasoning. 

He cites an airline accident last 
October in which all on board except the 
pilot were lost. With the help of a 
brother pilot and a wide-awake and co- 
operative management, Mr. Behncke 





Champion of pilots’ rights is David L. Behncke, former pilot 
president of the Air Line Pilots 


‘through their jobs with the 









































Association since its fov 


declares, the sole survivor 
point to the real cause of th 
And he adds: ‘‘Who is the 
that it wouldn’t have been | 
the dead pilot?” 
In the Association’s publi 
Air Line Pilot, of which he i 
tor, Dave keeps alive the 1 
his boys under a heading “4 
Memoriam.” This list, sui 
a black border, now number 
members of ALPA killed i 
dents. In addition, there we 
died of natural causes. T 
inactive members were lo 
accidents, two were on the 
for membership and four ¥ 
ployed. The list concludes 
honorary members, Dr. Re 
noted authority on aviatio: 
and Will Rogers. 


EEP in the heart of Texas 

factory of North Americ: 
which publishes a house 0: 
to the life and times of its th 
employees. A feature of the ] 
is a classified ad section ent 
Something? Want a Ride? 
Sell Something?” Under the 
head there is a brisk traffic 
holsters, rifles and shotguns. 
had to be cleared up so we 
North American Aviation ¢ 
did it without hesitation: 

“You see,” he said, “nin 
of our aircraft workers are T 
you know how they love tos 
ing to do with defendi 
against invasion. Just a nic 
rootin’, tootin’, shootin’ Texé 
equally good with aircraft 


ie the efficiency of 
worker of any kind sho 
ning at full throttle, there a 
few to be found in every pla 
upon the day’s work as a pas 
loaf, stall, have fun or | 


yond the walls of the plants 
consequence who was the fi 
the method of ridicule for § 
line slackers, but the airer 
is doing it and with much su 
The Boeing News, a high 
(Continued on pagé 





Our millions of young men in uniform, though ever so 


gallant, can’t bomb a foe with even the most inspiring 


oratory. They need the tools to fight with, and producing 
those tools is Industrial America’s Number One Job. Vital 
Participants in our nation’s vast air program, as well as in 
truck, tank, ordnance and ship equipment, more than forty 
thousand Bendix employees, aided by the output of hundreds 


of sub-contracting plants, are producing . . . for Victory. 


«§ bendix 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Serving the cause of Victory in twenty 
great plants spread across the continent 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to California. 
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The Jeep calls oe petty 























pressure and inspiration of war have br 
These are the men whose engineering 
minds, added to those of the Quarterm 
U.S. Army, gave birth to the amazing Jee} 
single mobile unit is so typical of modern m 
And it proves, beyond question, that the ¥ 
Engine and the defense-time Willys Ameri a 
step” babies, but legitimate offspring of fin 
practice that is both fundamentally sound 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 














ODAY do your part. Conserve rubber and other mate- 

rials vital to war equipment. Buy defense stamps and 
bonds. Pay taxes with a smile. Whatever the total price 
you pay, it will be as nothing compared to the value of 
continued Freedom...... TOMORROW, make your 
first new post-war car a Willys—‘‘The Jeep in Civvies.” 


U. S. ARMY JEEP AMERICAR 


the People’s Car 


THE GO-DEVIL ENGINE—power-heart of WILLYS CARS and all JEEPS 
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“What I say is,” remarked one who 
had a voice like a macaw, “and I 
says it firm, is this: Who done 
it?” The speaker was a small 
bald man with a choleric red face 


Four-and-Twenty Cobblers 


Bimbashi Bartk encounters 
amystery, suspects a crime, 
and discovers the tragic 
secret of a woman’s heart 


HOSE mysterious circumstances 
"| wich attended the death of Major 

de Maura might never have been 
explained, nor the true story of why the 
White Hart on Lychgate Heath be- 
came so uncomfortably crowded one 
night in September never have been 
told, if two men who had nothing to do 
with the matter had not chanced to 
meet there. 

On the night in question, a man who 
wore a rough tweed suit and carried an 
ash stick, made his way into the bar. 
He was deeply tanned and his rather 
sleepy eyes looked almost startlingly 
blue in their dark setting. Immedi- 
ately inside the door he paused for a 
moment surprised by a fog of tobacco 
smoke and boom of conversation cre- 
ated by an unusual number of cus- 
tomers who crowded the place. 

Joe Porter, the landlord, beckoned to 
him and, “Would you care to step into 


By Sax Rohmer 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 


the Sergeants’ Mess, sir?’’ he suggested. 
“It’s getting pretty fuggy in the bar.” 

The Sergeants’ Mess was a tiny coffee 
room in which might be seen a print of 
“Ye White Harte, Lychgate Heath, 
1743.” This sanctum gained and two 
pints being served: 

“What has happened?” the customer 
asked. “Have you got a Lodge of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters or what?” 

“Not at all, sir. It’s clean beyond me. 
That crowd out there are shoemakers.” 

“Shoemakers?” 

“Yes. There’s over twenty of ’em.” 

“But why have they all decided to 
come here tonight?” 


OE PORTER took up a copy of the 
County Mirror and indicated a para- 
graph. This was the paragraph: 


TO COBBLERS AND WORKING SHOEMAKERS 


A cobbling match for the Cham- 
pion’s Cup and a purse of One Hun- 
dred Pounds. Entries between 9 
and 9:30 p.m. on Thursday, Sep- 
tember the eighteenth, at the 
White Hart, Lychgate Heath. 


“That’s the explanation,” said Joe 
Porter. “It’s filled my house with cob- 


blers from miles around. Even old 
Jerry Stickle is here tonight. Won't go 
out after dark for nobody as a rule. 
Not,” he added, “as anybody’s going to 
work overtime to persuade him.” 

“H’m,” murmured the visitor. “Queer 
business. Practical joke?” 

“I suppose so. Anyway, 
come forward to explain it.” 

Voices from the bar grew louder at 
this moment, and Joe Porter raised the 
hatch so that the man in tweeds, look- 
ing through, could both see and hear 
the disputants. 

“What I says is,’”’ remarked one who 
had a voice like a macaw, “and I says 
it firm, is this: Who done it?” 

The speaker was a small, bald man 
with a choleric red face. He wore spec- 
tacles with uncommonly thick rims, was 
attired in riding breeches, green stock- 
ings, and a rough sort of tunic, while 
his shoes had been built for alpine oc- 
casions. On his back he carried a steel 
helmet and a gas mask. 

“There’s twenty-four of us here,” he 
announced, “‘includin’ six from Uphill 
I have been a-countin’ of ’em.” 

A heated dispute thereupon arising, 
Joe Porter excused himself and went to 
restore order. As he retired by way of 
one door, a customer entered by the 


nobody’s 


1 ’ 
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other. He was a big blond man with 
that in his bearing which suggested the 
soldier. 

“B.B., by all that’s wonderful!” he 
exclaimed. “I thought you were on 
Africa’s burning shore!”’ 

“So I was ten days ago.” B.B. 
sprang up, a light of welcome in his 
eyes. “But I have established an un- 
fortunate reputation as a Bow Street 
tunner or something. So, now, I’m back 
in England. Delighted to see you, Colo- 
nel.” 

Colonel Dawney, commandant of a 
military hospital in the neighborhood, 
smiled into the blue eyes of Bimbashi 
Barak. Although still young, Mo- 
hammed Ibraham Brian Bardk of the 
Camel Corps had—entirely contrary to 
his wishes—become an almost legend- 
ary figure among those who served 
in Africa. 

“You haven't looked me up,” said 
Dawney, as Joe Porter’s face appeared 
behind the hatch. “I sometimes drop 
in here, because it’s the only pub I 
know where one can get a decent glass 
of beer.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said Joe. 
“Two pints?” 

“T didn’t know you were here,” the 
bimbashi replied. “I am billeted on 
some worthy people out Kinton way, 
where I share a small bedroom with a 
large bust of W. E. Gladstone which 
frightens me.” 

“You look fit,”” commented the medi- 
cal officer, running an appraising glance 
over Barfik’s spare, athletic figure. 
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“Quite recovered from that nasty one 
you stopped in Libya?” 

“Quite. In fact, I think it did me good 
to let some daylight into my dark in- 
terior.” 

“Well—what about dining with me 
tomorrow night?” 

And so this was arranged, as Joe Por- 
ter’s parade-ground tones reached 
them: ‘Final orders, please!” But when 
at closing time, four-and-twenty cob- 
blers reluctantly faced the blackness of 
Lychgate Heath, they did not disperse 
until Sam Jollet, the constable, had 
pointed out that they were creating a 
public disturbance. 


| pci ees quite a sound dinner, 
Colonel Dawney and Bimbashi Ba- 
rak were lingering over the excellent 
port (the colonel was a connoisseur) 
when an urgent phone message called 
the colonel away to one of the wards. 
The bimbashi emptied his glass (he 
didn’t care for port, even when it was 
super) and filled his pipe. He was loung- 
ing in an armchair island surrounded by 
a sea of tobacco smoke when Dawney 
returned. 

“Sorry to leave you, B.B. It was that 
chap I mentioned—Major de Maura. 
Came in at eight, and now it’s’—he 
glanced at his watch—‘“‘nine forty-one.” 

“Well?” 


“Finished. He’s gone.” 

“Sorry. Very sudden surely?” 

“Yes.” Colonel Dawney helped him- 
self to a stiff brandy and soda: he was 
clearly upset, because he failed to note 
that his guest was not drinking. “Heart, 
I think, at the end. Phew! I’m both- 
ered.” 

“Let me see, Dawney: This was the 
man who was working as a linguist for 
the War Office people on the Hill. Born 
in the Arg atine, you said, and had 
served in Morocco and elsewhere?” 

“That's the fellow. Unique at lan- 
guages, they say. He was billeted at the 
house of a Mrs. Saunders near Hayland 
Common. She called the police when 
he was seized with this attack. The 
M.O. on duty diagnosed tetanus, but it 
was difficult to see how it had occurred. 
They found a small scar, certainly, on 
the side of his calf-—probably caused 
by brambles—healed and unlikely to 
have led to such violent infection. There 
was also, I should add, a tiny pinprick, 
quite recent, on his right forefinger. A 
thorn again might have done it. 

“From what little I have learned— 
believe I told you—I gather that de 
Maura was by way of being a Don Juan. 
Normally, I should say he was a good- 
looker of his type. Lorkin, the medical 
officer who went to collect him, didn’t 
like his heart. He picked up some story 


iv 


I ran after Hannibal. What is more, I caught him—stealing 
out of the back porch with the shoes that Gabriel had worn 


i 


from Mrs. Saunders about a wom ay 
used to visit him secretly. H, 
that’s neither here nor there. It 
that a phone message came thro}| 
him—female voice, foreign accen mm 
before they called me.” 1 
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He drew a slip of paper fr 
pocket. 

“It was taken by the orderly ¢§ 
and sent up to the ward. You s| 
patient’s mind was clear, at int 
although his tongue was par| 
They decided to read the messe. 
to him. Here it is, as the orderly gh 
it down—” and he passed th 
across. 

Bimbéashi Barfik read the fo) } 
words aloud: 

“Please tell Major Rafael de, 
that Gabriel Varez is with him in: ¥ 

“Did he seem to understand? 


HE colonel nodded: it was ¢} 

quent nod. 

“He forced himself upright in 
and he spoke, for the first and t | 
time—” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘My shoes—’” 

“My shoes?” + 

“Just that. Then came the fin’ 
zure—and his heart conked out, 

Dawney suddenly observed tha’ 
bashi Bark was not drinking. ] 
came conscience-stricken. 

There was an interval of ¢ 
Bimbashi Bartik watched a daddy 
legs bent upon committing hara-% 

(Continued on page 62)) 
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BD BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 
i 


ry behind a letter which 
Jin end fo a love affair 


fa MURRAY stepped from the 
Hito a great wind beating off the 


gstruck harder as soon as the 
yled away, driving her back to 
B of the small station house, 
i her clothes on her body until 
adecently exposed. This town, 
as a single street of frame 
against which the wind rushed, 
rough every thin projection, 
nm at walls, slamming and slat- 
ag movable things, rushing on 
St roar of its own. A buckboard 
horses ran forward on the 
ping up the gray-yellow dust. 
Ser yelled “Heyii!” and turned 
Wed the buckboard hard by the 
) platform. He dropped to the 
id gave her half a glance; then 
S$ went automatically toward 
co pocket of his shirt. “You’re 
furray, the new schoolteacher 
: 3” 
} she said. “My trunk’s down 
wthe express cart.” 
W a spare young man with black 
Zray eyes and he kept his eyes 
| aan 
"garette forming in his fingers. 
ha pair of gray trousers, sharp- 
Hots, a thin cotton shirt that 
jotection at all from the wind’s 
*, and a wide-brimmed hat. He 
le cigarette, which was a deft 
@his wind, said, “I’m Charley 
and gave her a hand up to the 
He went on for the trunk and 
back to dump it in the buck- 
ed, thereafter taking his place 
ir. He looked upon the horizon 
soke: “Three-hour ride ahead 
bu Warm enough?” 


Weeled the buckboard into the 
Stet and stopped before a store 
in, presently reappearing with 
Gmail and a blanket. He tossed 
aback at his feet; the blanket he 
fer Judith Murray’s lap. “You 
gt cold. Air’s thin out here. 
4 The next moment she was 
imst him as the team lunged 
run. Charley Graves seemed 
h the wind. He hallooed at a 
a the boardwalk; he rushed by 
W wagon, hub almost touching 
buckboard bounced through 
sat the end of the street and 
} behind a violent pall of dust. 
; rough,” he explained. “Long 
é t go slow.” 
m them and to either side of 
Mprairie’s horizons were a-mist 
ied fast-driven clouds of dust 
he dust hurt her face with its 
ging; she felt it in her throat, 
hes and in her hair. Tumble- 
ed in great, growing balls and 
Was a dull round spot in the 
Ontinued on page 36) 
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fell into step beside her, 
nis horse. “Everything all 
Ving any trouble at school?” 


The Perils of Judy . 


By Luther Davis and John Cleveland tortured wife of a murdere 


to drive her mad, and the 
much of its success to ]¢ 





























































the cast was unhappy to not 
had all come alone—wesa 
seemed to be their very old 
If they come all brushed and 
with their best girls on thi 
you're in. But when they sli} 
and in sackcloth, as on this n- 
cember 5, 1941, backers } 
known to cry out and stag) 
leave in a body. ] 

It wasn’t just an opening 
It was her first Broadway re 
most her first professional pe 
on any stage. That would } 
her nervous enough but’ sk 
central character of the plz 
efforts depended the fates of 

Judith had written her mot 
too bad we’re opening on a Fj 
means we'll only get two nig 
it, Friday and Saturday. Ne 
been a Tuesday, say, they’ 
have kept it open the rest of 
Oh, well!” 

Throughout the first act th 
was strangely, unpleasantly 
play is a Victorian ille 
one’s expected to laugh or 
anything, but an occasional co 
have been reassuring. Vine 
Judith’s leading man, admit 
thought everybody had gone} 


They Just Had to 


Judith’s Angel Street role re 
to concentrate deeply on maki 
to the audience that she is re 
while leaving room for reason 
in the minds of the other ¢ 
She played that night with a> 
intensity because she was ai 
knew the play was good, she» 
others in the cast were goods 
could honestly tell herself thal 
put everything into her charac’ 
that she was capable of putting! 
better like it! 

When the curtain went dow 
first act, the terrible silence © 
audience continued and Pricer 
at Judith and said, “Maybe we 
act together again sometime.’ 

And then it began—sudden © 
applause. Judith and Price r 
the peephole in the wings, c 
that the mayor must have just” 
or, judging by the swelling soum 
proval, perhaps Mrs. Presiden) 
But no, the members of the © 
were standing in front of th’ 
beating their dear hands toge 
staring happily at the stage. 

They clapped right through t 
mission and, from then on it 
playing to a houseful of shills 
friends of the family. During o 
scene in which Leo G. Carroll,» 
ing a police inspector, shows * 
forgetting his derby before hidit 
other room, there was a shfi) 
from one of the orchestra seats® 

“Your hat, you fool! Don 

z that hat!” 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER’S BY W. EUGENE SMITH That’s the happy ending. Th 
piss curtain calls and a_ canned sardines and plenty of good cold next day were what West Fort 





theater full of people shouting water. Angel Street, the play of which Street likes to call “terrific.” - 
1s 4} “Bravo!” “Aren’t you thrilled?” she was leading lady, had looked like most terrific part of every notic 
AE someone asked Judith Evelyn, the hitof something a’ great deal less than the do with the “striking, brilliantp 


Pyecncéec 7 ascesce 
AisSasicr G “VCC 


Evelyn persistently 











j ates » ning. four-star all-out hit of the season it be- ance of a newcomer named 
the only reason the lead. ly!” said Judith. “T’ll eat!” came. In fact, only the last-minute Evelyn.” Another reviewer ¢at 
na ladv of Angel Street Not that eating w a completely new madness of one of the actors—who out with it: “Miss Evelyn ist 
Mia = sabe Ee = SEs 2 experience for ut it did have cer- had suddenly and astonishingly come and wonderful thing—a finishedé 
os ppiised when = ‘ain elements of novelty. It is to be throughwiththe thousand dollars neces- A finished actress who had, befor 
furned out fo be the sen fe ared that as she bowed to those cheer- sary to get the curtain up—had gotthem Street, earned a total of two | 
sation of a Broadwav h — customers she saw only a long line an opening night at all. and thirty-two dollars from th 
as ee Ts loin stea medium rare. Wags around Broadway had come to she’s the answer to those yout 
_ vntil that moment she hadn’t dared refer to it as Poverty Row instead of pians who weep that “stock »™ 
nope Deyona her rehearsal diet of Angel Street. When the critics arrived, (Continued on page 52) 
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, the tangle of moun- 


ind jungle guarding 
inks of the Panama 
boys from the streets 
erican cities watch 


jait, and acquire a 
ew set of values 


t 


WON as we caught our breath 
éd got the thick smear of the 
jigle out of our eyes we saw 
whmick. “Sweetheart,” yelled 
le first time I climbed up here 
histle stop to heaven, me I died 
ame last ten toeholds you did. 
‘ives on Jacobs’ Beach these 
he minute I saw you crawlin’ 

} to the sergeant here: ‘Friend,’ 
hat citizen that’s dyin’ down 
irom New York. That citizen’s 
lhe shoves I used to hook for 
putside Madison Square Gar- 
lat sweetheart’s lookin’ for an 


Hishmick went right on talking 
#7e us a canteen of water and a 
Hhineapple. We sat there on the 
pf a mountain in the Panama 

back against a tall fat, naked 
Ge. If anybody had told us when 





we struck into the jungle beyond Gatun 
Lake that we were out of condition like 
this we’d have been sore. 

“Citizen,” said Izzy, comforting us, 
“you’re breathin’ like a fighter I had a 
piece of, a double sundae called Young 
Rhino. Ask Dan Parker of the Mirror. 
That soup tureen used to get winded 
just pullin’ on the gloves. We used to 
have to change his oil between rounds, 
if he lasted a round. Ask Damon Run- 
yon. Sam Pian discovered him in Chi- 
cago—hangin’ on a hook in Armour’s. 
Pian shipped him to Jimmy Johnston, 
the Boy Bandit, and Jimmy give me a 
piece of him if I would lead him home 
to my place until we could get him a 
fight with—” 

But by now we’d got our breath, got 
to our feet and took a look down the 
jungle trail we had climbed to e/ rancho 
en el cielo, one of the searchlight and 
antiaircraft battery aeries of the Pan- 
ama Coast Artillery Command. Well, 
we’d asked for it. When they asked us 
what we wanted to see we said that we 
wanted to know what the Army was 
doing to stop the Nazi or the Jap before 
their planes could smash the Panama 
Canal, isolate what remained of our Pa- 
cific Fleet and otherwise add to the ill 
fortunes of war. 

So we hit the road to the jungle. The 
Canal Zone is only ten miles wide. Be- 
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yond that, east or west, you’re in the 
Panamanian jungle. We struck east. 
Like all strangers in the tropical forest 
we didn’t bother about direction, just 
followed a guide hoping he knew what 
he was doing. It was early in the morn- 
ing and we were licked to begin with 
because there was the sun rising huge 
and molten out of the Pacific Ocean. 
They had warned us not to worry about 
incidents like that. They had told us 
that the Pacific Ocean entrance to the 
canal was twenty-seven miles east of 
the Atlantic entrance and that no mat- 
ter what it looked like, the sun still 
rose in the east. So we put our silly 
compass back in our pocket and fol- 
lowed our guide. Six months ago this 
kid, our guide, was an architectural 
draftsman with a drafting-board chest, 
paper shoulders, ivy-vine arms and 
morning-glory hands. Now, stripped to 
the waist, as brown as a native, he swifts 
his way through the Central American 
jungle like a Choco Indian. But we’ll 
come to that in a moment. If you don’t 
think that this war’s crazy, come down 
here to Central America. 

We rode the first nine miles on Enoch 
John Hooper’s banana railroad. Hooper, 
a wholesale brawl of a man, fifty years 
old, a handsome, powerful guy from 
Alabama, helped dig the canal. And 
when the digging was done he wandered 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 


A Panama Coast Artillery crew 


mans ifs gun for target prac- 


fice. Loader is Mickey Harris, 
former Boston Red Sox pitcher 


off into the jungle and built himself a 
home and began to grow bananas. He 
has survived the bite of the coral snake 
and the bushmaster. He has cut his way 
free of the coils of the boa constrictor. 
He has been carried out thrice by naked 
blacks to the hospital to die of malaria. 
And three times he has walked back to 
his jungle home to survive the spring 
of pumas, jaguars and the ocelot. A 
very tough guy is Znoch John Hooper 
who says: 

“Aaaaaw shoooo, jungle’s been ma 
home fo’ thirty year come the rain. 
Right sociable, too. Now and then some 
native gits angry at you and takes on 
you with a machete, but it don’t amount 
to much. Take a machete right back at 
him if he gits serious.” 

So nine miles of Enoch John Hooper’s 
nervous-breakdown railroad shuddered 
us into the heart of the Panama jungle. 
Maybe there’s another railroad like it 
somewhere else in the world but we 
haven't seen it. He built it himself with 

(Continued on pege 49) 
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SORA! ALBACORA!” shouts 
. Chilean boatman. “Grande 
acora!” echoes the helmsman, 
ss the boat in the direction 
ning broadbill swordfish, the 
Dne Prize in the fishing world 
yacora in Chile. 
e sounds doubly sweet to the 
‘cockpit, and instantly he is 
tivity. Off come his sweaters 
‘outer garments. The bait is 
-of the icebox. A last-second 
given the rod, reel, line and 
A half-dozen thoughts flash 
mind. Will the swordfish 
surface until the boat gets 
ill a bird fly down and at- 
dive on the bait, perhaps scar- 
sh away? Is the bait swimming 
? A swordfish is the hardest 
sh to fool. Will he be in a 
trike when he sees it? The 
within four hundred feet of 
id the lookout men on top call 
ie angler to put the bait over. 
fish do not rise to a trolled 
th big salt-water fish do. 
tt be sighted on the surface be- 
mgler can go into action. They 
9m feeders and evidently come 
yp to digest their food. That’s 
y are so seldom interested in the 


helmsman has throttled the 
down, so that the boat is, run- 
he lowest possible speed, at the 
Maneuvering to get into the 
lvantageous position. Every- 
quiet. No one speaks except in 
low voice. The sound of the 
| hardly audible. The angler, 
thting chair, with his harness 
‘to the reel, is letting the bait 
to about two hundred and fifty 


sh looks good; he is swimming 
rse and not circling, a favorable 
jother minute elapses and the 
boatman maneuvers his boat so 
‘bait, a seven-pound oceanic 
within twenty feet of the 
a. Sefior Albacora shows no in- 
the bait and is not the least bit 
‘the boat. He just swims slowly 
dily on the same course. The 
Hes, and again the bait is pre- 
> him. Again there is no sign 
tt on his part. The boat then 
fide circle, the angler lets out 
ty feet more of line, allowing 
_ to sink even deeper. The 
puts it within ten feet of the 


y, if the fish does not strike 
bait has been presented to him 
les, he is not going to strike at 
ve presented a bait as often as 


id again the angler has 
huge fish—good hard 
it have set the hook 
d firm—and the battle 
ft may last ten hours; 
never gives up 


Kip Farrington, Jr. 


‘corner, Sefior Albacora, the pride of Chile, 800 
s of muscle and meanness. Take him and you 
ie world’s most select sporting group—the rod- 
el men who have beaten the mighty broadbill 


sixteen times to a swordfish without any 
interest on his part. But just as the 
angler is about to give up hope, the fish 
gives his tail a tremendous kick and 
goes under, leaving on the surface a 
boiling resembling the explosion of a 
miniature depth bomb. That kick of 
his great tail is not always a sign that 
he’s going to hit the bait, but it usually 
tells the angler that the fish has seen it. 

The boat is barely moving as two, 
three, and then four minutes elapse 
without a strike. Suddenly the angler, 
holding the line about three feet out 
from the reel (which is on a free spool 
and above his left hand), gets a jolt so 
hard that his hand is snapped back to 
the rod before he can let go of the line. 
Instantly the line begins running off at 
a fairly fast pace, and the lookout men 
climb down from the top of the cabin roof 
as fast as they can, extremely pleased 
that the albacora has at least hit the bait. 


Let Him Have It! 


The angler is all attention as about 
two hundred feet of line run off the reel. 
He is waiting for the line to stop, which, 
if everything goes according to Hoyle, 
usually happens when the fish is swal- 
lowing the bait. Seventy-five feet more 
of line pay out, then it stops. Another 
two minutes go by, then fifty feet of line 
simply spurt off the reel. Another 
pause. Then, as if it had been shot from 
a gun, the line really begins to leave 
that reel, faster and faster, with the 
water flying off it in the angler’s face as 
he intently watches the free-running 
spool for signs of dangerous backlashes 
in the making.‘ When about four hun- 
dred feet have left the reel, he yells 
“Avante!” The Chilean at the wheel 
throws in the clutch (the boat having 
been stopped when the fish struck), 
opens the throttle wide. The angler 
throws on his brake, the line comes up 
tight, and he begins to strike the fish 
—once, twice, three times; seven or 
eight times if he can, and each one of 
them a good, stiff, hard jolt. 

After about five hundred additional 
feet of line have run off the reel, the 
Chilean slows up the boat to maneuver 
it into the most advantageous position 
and the fight is on. It may last fifteen 
minutes, or it may last ten hours—no 
one can ever tell, when he hooks a 
swordfish. 

The method that I have just described 
of hooking “the greatest gladiator of 
them all,” as the late Zane Grey cor- 
rectly named Sefior Albacora, was de- 
veloped by W. E. S. Tuker, who 
pioneered the swordfishing off Tocopilla, 
Chile. It is here that swordfish run to 
larger size and are more numerous than 
in any other place in the world. Mr. 
Tuker has taken eighteen of them, a 
record exceeded only by Michael Lerner, 
who is recognized as the world’s leading 
angler and has a total of twenty-three 
to his credit. The writer holds the 
Number Three spot, with eleven. 

Only 336 swordfish altogether have 
been caught on rod and reel in all the 
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waters of the world (and by less than a 
hundred fishermen!). All the record- 
breaking catches were made off the coast 
of Chile except for one 674-pounder 
caught off New Zealand and Lerner’s 
601-pound Atlantic fish. Six of those 
caught off Chile weighed 800 pounds or 
better, and one between 700 and 800 
pounds. The average is about 585 
pounds. 

In 1939, when I caught the smallest 
swordfish ever taken at Tocopilla—a 
236-pounder—my Chilean boatmen did 
not want me to bring it in, as they said 
it would pull down their average. Tuker 
holds the world’s record with an 860- 
pounder, followed by my 853-pounder. 
George Garey, Tuker’s associate in To- 
copilla, is in third place with an 842- 
pounder. Tuker and Garey tied for 
fourth, each with a fish weighing 837 
pounds, and Garey has another weigh- 
ing 800. 

This is really Herculean angling, and 
yet, believe it or not, swordfish har- 
pooned off Tocopilla by the commercial 
fishermen there have weighed up to 
1,500 pounds! In Chile, these interest- 
ing and hard-working men receive about 
three pesos a kilo for their catch, a far 
cry from the North Atlantic market 
swordfishermen, who receive from ten to 
fifty cents a pound, depending upon the 
time and the season. But take it from 
me, no matter what waters he is caught 
in, Mr. Broadbill is one of the finest 
eating fish that was ever placed on a 
table, and he is exceptionally delicious 
smoked. There is nothing quite like 
eating smoked swordfish when you are 
fighting a swordfish! Last year we gave 
the townspeople of Tocopilla over 6,000 
pounds of swordfish which dressed out 
for the table at more than a ton. 

The majority of the baby swordfish 
caught or seen have been found in the 
Mediterranean Sea, so it is presumed 
that they spawn there. Very few males 
have ever been seen on the North At- 
lantic coast of the United States, where 
so much commercial fishing is done, and 
of those investigated to date off Chile 
and Peru by the scientists of the Michael 
Lerner-American Museum of Natural 
History Expedition to those countries, 
all of the fish opened have been females. 

It took me six years to catch a sword- 
fish, and I know many men who have 
been more than twice that long without 
succeeding. A good friend of mine has 


Deadliest enemy of the broadbill 
is the big Mako shark. Big game 
sport fishermen consider him the 
only one worth their attention 


hooked twenty-two, but has yet to catch 
one. They have the softest mouths of 
all the big fish, so it is very easy to pull 
the hook out of them when they have 
been hooked in the mouth. Neverthe- 
less, probably 80% of those caught have 
been so hooked, a fact that is not sur- 
prising when you consider how hard 
they hit the bait with their long sword, 
causing the hook and leader to fly. An- 
other reason for this is that they roll 
over and strike from underneath with- 
out coming to the surface, as marlin do, 
when hitting the bait. 

If the hook ends up in the sword, the 
dorsal fin or the pectoral fin, the angler 
is in for a long, hard fight because the 
fish then has full control of his great 
fighting strength and is able to keep his 
mouth closed. It is like handling a lion 
on a leash. Hooked in the corner of the 
jaw, the swordfish is also apt to prove a 
tough fighter for the angler, since the 
fish evidently thinks the hook is just 
some new kind of parasite annoying him 
and does his level best to shake it off. 


The Fish That Fights to the End 


If he swallows the bait and is hooked 
in the stomach or heart it naturally kills 
him very quickly, or if he is hooked di- 
rectly in the eye, it paralyzes him even 
more rapidly. In most cases, however, a 
swordfish fights until he is almost dead; 
when finally brought alongside, the 
flurry that he kicks up will usually be 
his last. Off Montauk, I once fought one 
for eight hours and fifty minutes after 
hooking him in the dorsal fin; I finally 
boated him at midnight after he had 
taken us twenty-two miles to sea, al- 
ways on a southwesterly course. About 
two hours after the swordfish had been 
hooked, a shark came swimming slowly 
along, and Mr. Broadbill chased him 
around the ocean for about ten minutes. 
At half past six, after the fish had been 
hooked for three hours and twenty min- 
utes, we ran into a school of bonitas. 
The swordfish promptly started to feed 

(Continued on page 54) 
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SAN FRANCISCO. Since the War Depart: 9 
officially revealed that American force 
Australia and other parts of the Western P¢ 
baring no military secret to suggest that some! 
may have passed through here to get there. ? 
secret, although not generally appreciated, is | 
that the most unpleasant task facing Army a | 
officers in all American ports is clamping dow | 
flings by men who have a hunch they’ll soon de 
places from which some may not return. B 
understand the farewell-party urge, but the: , 
stand, too, that it must be stifled for ty } 
reasons: the danger of men contracting dise 
the danger they may let slip some inform 
troop or ship movements—even though 
their celebrations to absolutely dry ané 
chaperoned social evenings and family dinne| 
The keep-your-mouth-shut campaign ht 
the traveling soldier’s seaport visits lonely an} 
what gloomy, and hospitable citizens feel alr 
enemy aliens. Those who would like to stop o 
out-of-town soldiers on the street and invi| 
home for dinner know it can’t be done. Fir 
the soldier would be suspicious; secondly 
nothing to talk about. Everything convey 
about a soldier’s life, from ‘Where’d yc; 
from?” to “Well, do you expect to take a crac 
Japs soon?” is out. 
For a time after Pearl Harbor, last flingers 
certain type of welcome and conviviality in’ 
and night clubs where the breezier citizens gat) 
slap uniformed men on the back and tell * 
good they were. That led to loose talk, whié 
a drastic tightening of discipline. Navy shore 
men and M.P.s began rounding up guys who} 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER’S BY BGB LEAVITT off too much; police cleared such places of #/ 

This Easter, soldiers like these at Ft. Tilden, N. Y. (above), will attend services in Army chapels recently gals that all city jails, and some in near-by © 
completed at military bases throughout the country. Below, one of the 12 standard chapels at Ft. Dix, N. J. were jammed. A Naval Intelligence officer) 
bled all San Francisco bartenders one 3 A. M. 4 

them they’d have to silence service men, asi 
serve them; otherwise they’d find their place 
bounds and surrounded by guards. The bal 
sighed. It was their traditional duty to listener 
thetically when a customer poured out his di} 
his soul, but they agreed that even that tradi() 
out for the duration. 
The city’s lusty voice hasn’t been cori! 
stilled. There’s considerable activity for th'| 
who knows his way around. Yet fewer fello’ 
to get around. Leaves have been cut to am’ 
Those who get them are hoping the going i 
easier when all the Japs and alien Italians a 
mans are hoisted out of the big towns where 
fun if a guy could only have it. Until then.’ 
dier,” said a friendly San Franciscan to a 
Market Street, “you look as sad as the woy 
Broadway blues song.” “What,” asked the’ 
quickly, “makes you think I’m from back the? 
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AMES B. McCORKLE pantingly reporter 

12th Naval District headquarters the oth 
“T’ve been up in the mountains prospecting 
all winter,” he explained, “and hurried dov 
soon’s I hit civilization and heard about the wi 
officer handed him a bunch of mail and M | 
opened envelope after envelope until he ac 
$2,400 in Navy retainer pay checks that hi 
looking for him since he was discharged to Fl 
serve in 1937, after sixteen years of service. J 
back in at his former rating: water tender, Ist’ 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. It took ~ 
while for Rags, dog mascot of a trainy 
here, to learn that his mascoting du 
atu army Cluded retrieving a (Continued on p 


RELIGION IN THE RANKS. Chaplains are 9° 
by the response of U. S. soldiers to the?! 
tunities for worship afforded by some 6¢ 
identical, typically American village cha 
the nation’s camps. At Ft. Dix, N. J., chw 
tendance increased 125% over that of § 
formerly held in mess halls. Each chapel’ 
electric organ, seats 400 and costs about” 
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lina Gold 


earl S. Buck 


ED BY MARTHA SAWYERS 


tory Thus Far: 


{VING the death of her mother— 
T:hest woman in the world’—in New 
Oy, Elaine Brian is lonely and rest- 
jing to find peace, she flies to China 
§ telling her father, a self-centered 
ier plans) where she becomes an as- 
| a priest—Father Valerian, one of 
Jer’s dearest friends—in his work at 
) ission. 
jen are in love with her: Larch Cor- 
yom she had met by chance in New 
#1 Father Valerian’s German-refugee 
j dolf Helgel. A third man—Elton 
§2 lives in Shanghai—hopes to marry 
}r money; he pursues her, follows her 
fig; and finally (when Elaine refuses 
31) sends a cable to her father, in New 
| orms him that his daughter is in 
ga that he force her to come 


pail, Field’s Eurasian mistress Helen 
jeently discarded) has left Shanghai, 
4" ming (which is held by the Jap- 
fad caged a “house of amusement.” 
aah is Mei-su, the sister of a young 
aerrilla leader: Captain Siao. Mei-su 
jer that her brother—secretly advised 
Helgel—is preparing to attack Ta- 

t take it away from the invaders. 
Hrasian now has Helgel in her power. 
ance with her carefully formulated 

S proceeds to make use of him. 
yse captain visits Helen’s establish- 
hile intoxicated, he raves about 
athe Americans.” Finally, he mum- 
% will bomb their ships—in the har- 
| he cannot be induced to name the 


U York City, Paul Brian, Elaine’s 
lseives Elton Field’s cablegram. He 
then, summoning Larch Corpran, he 
Hh. a curious assignment: To go to 
Wclipper, meet Elton Field, and bring 
" ck to America. Corpran leaves 
2 A short while later, he and Field 

r/ ning. There Elaine (trying to avoid 
pm she dislikes) slips into a lovely 
where an old Chinese lady 
Tf a courteous welcome, and, follow- 
jef conversation, astonishes her by 
Ether bondmaid, “Little Peach,” who is 
it) 1 won’t make her a full daughter, but 
> her for a toy, a foster-daughter.” 
€. hardly believe her ears. “If I 
3u, I am glad,” she says gently; and 
1g): "half sadly as she might laugh at 


n}ho did not know there was a war, a 
| around them. 


x 


EN the Japanese captain came 
ito the café where he now spent 
il his evenings ke was surprised 
jot his favorite, Mei-su, but the 
es of the establishment herself 
ari: % to entertain him. He had, it 
e|ften looked at Helen with some 
agout he was afraid of her. She 
Aisome and, in a way he could 
ing rstand, she looked foreign. She 
mch more beautiful than the 
inese girl, but also she looked 
d difficult, and he hated these 
in awoman. He liked to feel 
instant to obey his command. 
sursed his lips and did not smile 
iggered into the inner room 
' hua led him. Helen was wait- 
he). She was heating the pewter 
Pg in hot water when he came in. 
Shu is ill,” she said gently. “But 
yojmay not be robbed of your eve- 
8 feasure, I will take her place so 
m able.” 
Mdded curtly, and hid his sur- 
Baler surliness. Then he unfas- 
SS wide leather belt with its 
Sword and sat down. She 
is first cup of wine. This man, 
‘ived, was full of some sort of 
ce. She must find out what 
But she did not speak. She 
pts to fill his wine cup again. 


a 
| 


be 


; 





“did the girl fall ill?” he asked. 
this morning,” Helen replied. 


“She sent her sorrowful apologies to you 
and she hopes she will be well tomor- 
row.” 

“Is it a catching disease?” the Japa- 
nese asked. 

“Tt is not,” Helen replied. 

“You Chinese,” the Japanese said 
with contempt on his thick lips, “you 
are all filthy.” 

She did not answer this, and he fixed 
his eyes on her exquisite hands, one 
hand on the handle of the wine pot, the 
other holding on the lid. 

“The Americans are very clean, are 
they not?” Helen said after a moment. 
“At least I have heard they are. I have 
not been in America.” 

“The Americans!” the Japanese 
grunted. He drank down two more cups 
of the hot wine. A plate of cakes stood 


near him and he ate one ina bite. Then 
he cleared his throat again loudly and 
spat into a tissue he took from his 
pocket and threw the tissue across the 
room into a corner. “The Americans are 
pigs! They are animals! But I do not 
worry about them. In a short time there 
will be no more Americans.” 

“So?” Helen said carelessly. 
wine warm enough?” 

The Japanese paid no heed to her 
question. “We shall bomb the Ameri- 
cans out of the Pacific,” he said still in 
his loud voice. He pulled his short stiff 
mustache. “It will be easy—a few days.” 

“So?” Helen said again. “Now would 
you like a little cold wine?” 

“IT like any wine,” the Japanese re- 
torted. He drank quickly a few cups of 
the cold wine she brought. “The Ameri- 


“Is your 


ree all f+ a 


~~ 


“What's the matter with him?” 
Elton Field asked. “He looks as 
though he'd had a stroke!” “He 
is only drunk,” she said quietly 


cans,” he said, “they are children. 
While we have been preparing to demol- 
ish them they have been playing with 
their toys, their ships and their air- 
planes, so neatly side by side. Yes, they 
play—over the week ends, you under- 
stand, they all play. They make war as 
the Chinese do—only so far as it is con- 
venient for them and enough only not to 
interrupt their football games. The Chi- 
nese stop a battle when it is mealtime 
and eat before they go on fighting. But 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Moving Finger 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 





She dropped it onto the fire. With a quick gesture that hurt my back I jerked it 
off again just before it caught. “Don't,” I said. “We may need if. For the police” 
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stock. There he rents a house and sets to work to 
through the mails; nevertheless, he and Joanna are qd 
Mr. Pye, a well-to-do dilettante; Miss Emily Berl 
Knowing Joanna as he does, Burton is not surp; 
with cyanide. Investigation reveals that, a short im 
uproar, Megan would be happier in new surroundi . 
Burton and Aimée have a talk, during which Mege | 
had no idea that Aimée Griffith could be so vehem 
: ; 
ia 
quite overcame. He had so obviously fo z0) 
her much as a man who doesn’t care much fi 


The Story Thus Far: \ 
I feces BURTON, a young Londoner, is injured ob 
Pp 
lost strength. 
For a time, all is well. Then Burton receives a fo 
nervous. ... Among those whom the newcomers n 
Richard Symmington, a lawyer, and his wife; Oy 
ster who owns the house the Burtons occupy; Megan 
Symmington’s stepdaughter (a curious girl who is lc 
she informs him that she rather likes Owen Griffith, — 
a lively, modern girl, is never quite happy unless shi 
her death, she had received an anonymous letter—g 
pen” missive in which the writer had asserted that tl 
ton and Joanna invite her to visit them for a fi, 
Megan (who has always fancied that her parents te | 
ous personality and problems are discussed. Aimée th 
the girl should have a job, do something; she inveigh 
Ill 
MET Symmington in the town later in the < 
she’s rather lonely sometimes with none of 
friends.” 
about Megan. I wouldn’t have minded if he + 
tively disliked the girl—a man may someti: 
would feel about a dog in the house. You n 
when you fall over it and swear at it, and you) 


lane he is piloting crashes. On his physician’s » 
mous letter in which the writer insists that Joanna j | 
fith, a physician, and his strong, self-reliant sister, Ai 
askance by the townspeople); and Elsie Holland, . 
in a love affair—usually amounting to nothing. .., 
of one of her sons was not Richard Symmington! 
presence, are sorry she is not a boy) accepts the : | 
the “silly old-fashioned idea that a woman’s place i 

“Ts it quite all right for Megan to stay on 

“Oh—er—Megan? Oh, yes, very good of y 
jealous of a first husband’s child—but he didi 
a vague pat sometimes when it presents itse 

| 





goes—with his sister, Joanna—to the provincial town | 
| 
sister! Others (he soon learns) are being similarly _ 
4 
vicar—the Rev. Dane Calthrop—and his severely 
mingtons’ good-looking nursery governess. . 
While alone in her home, Mrs. Symmington ki 
Feeling sure that, with the Symmington househe 
with alacrity. 
in the home.” Listening to her, Burton is astonished 
for a bit?” I asked. “It’s company for Ji 
I took a dislike to Symmington then whi 
like her, he just hardly noticed her. He felt 
patted. Symmington’s complete indifference) 


stepdaughter annoyed me very much. 
I said, “What are you planning to do wit 
“With Megan?” He seemed rather s § 
“Well, she’ll go on living at home. I mean : 
rally, it is her home.” y 
My grandmother, of whom I had been vet) ; 
used to sing old-fashioned songs to her gulta™, 
of them, I remember, ended thus: | 
“Oh, maid most dear, I am not here, + 
I have no place, no part, all 
No dwelling more, by sea nor shore,’ 
But only in your heatt.” 


| 


I went home humming it. | f 
EMILY BARTON came just after tea | 
cleared away. She wanted to talk ¢ 
garden. 
We talked garden for about half an h 
we turned back toward the house. 
It was then that, lowering her voice, 
mured, “I do hope that that child—that 
been too much upset by all this dreadful 
“Her mother’s death, you mean?” — 
“That, of course. But I really meant th 
pleasantness behind it.” : 
I was curious. I wanted Miss Barton’ 
“What do you think about that? Was il 
“Oh, no, no, surely not. I’m quite sure 
Symmington never—that he wasn’t” 
Barton was pink and confused—“I mean i 
true—although, of course, it may have be 
ment.” 
“A judgment?” I said, staring. 
Emily Barton was very pink, very Dre 
shepherdesslike. 
“T cannot help feeling that all these di 
ters, all the sorrow and pain they have cé 
have been sent for a purpose.” 
“They were sent for a purpose, certail 
grimly. i 
“No, no, Mr. Burton, you misunderstat 
not talking of the misguided creature who1 
—someone quite abandoned that must be. | 
they have been permitted (Continued of 


second spoonful of sugar 
> nobly pass up today 
elp shoot a Jap. Sugar- 
molasses is the best 
¢ of smokeless powder 
be need a million sweet 
if it in a hurry. That's 
leas for saving sugar 


SSE you’ve been wondering why, 
all our sugar-cane plantations 
ii, Puerto Rico, Cuba and the 
tes, and with our 150,000 sugar- 
ins in fourteen states, we Ameri- 
re to go easy on the sugar bowl 
ell, here’s the answer: We're 
a lot of sugar at the Japs and 
#s. Worse luck, the Japs may be 
some of our sugar from the 
yies back at us. 
ootin’ sugar goes into the all- 
facture of smokeless powder 
) appears, is not powder at all 
of black, pasty spaghetti. The 
_ to turn guncotton and the 
mredients of this potent explo- 
> an easily handled paste is 
phol, and the quickest, cheap- 
ito get 190-proof ethyl alcohol 
Sment enormous quantities of 
@ie molasses with special, fast- 
: pasts; then distill the residue. 
#: a clue to why the U. S. De- 
Soplies Corporation contracted, 
ffter Pearl Harbor, for the en- 
Bin crop of sugar cane, which is 
d from January to May. In- 
ehydrating the whole crop into 
Wr, the Cuban mills will leave 
alent of a million tons of sugar 
trated molasses. This is the 
—not the blackstrap residue 
eries that most of us know 
hes—and is easily delivered by 
9 the ethyl alcohol distilleries 
Suntry. Less than three days 
arrives, the molasses can be 
a)hol. 
ul may want to know why we 
Gert some of our superabun- 
Szrain to the whisky distilleries 
ade into ethyl alcohol, and 
' sugar. There’s an answer 
tine, too: Ethyl alcohol made 
n takes longer and costs more; 


and the best the whisky distilleries turn 
out with their regular equipment is 160- 
proof, which isn’t good enough. 

Of course, the munitions makers 
might produce powder without ethyl 
alcohol, as do the British, who use an 
explosive powder, whereas ours is a 
burning powder. Explosive powder is 
dangerous to handle and is blamed for 
the blowing up of the battle cruiser 
Hood when a shell from the Bismarck 
scored a direct hit on the powder maga- 
zine. That’s one risk our men-of-war 
don’t run as long as we're willing to 
forego about one spoonful of sugar out 
of six for the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. 

Even if we didn’t shoot a million tons 
of sugar, there would still be a shortage. 
The Japs in the Philippines have cut 
us off from plantations and mills that 
normally send us 850,000 tons of raw 
cane sugar annually. In Hawaii, which 
usually sends us another 900,000 tons of 
raw sugar, the plantations and mills 
have diverted much labor and equip- 
ment to speed up war work and they 
will be able to harvest only half a crop 
this year. Adding to the predicament, 
the beet-sugar men in this country were 
held under wraps in 1941 by the quota 
system by which the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture attempted to prevent a 
sugar glut, so that they entered 1942 
with a stock pile 500,000 tons below nor- 
mal. That was one of those instances 
where hindsight is better than foresight. 
Altogether, that’s “two million eight,” 
as the sugar men put it, that we don’t 
have this year for the sugar bowl, and 
for baking, candy-making, chocolate 
and soft drinks. 

That’s the dark side of the cloud. 
There’s a bright one, too. Fortunately, 
the sugar shortage isn’t like the rubber 

(Continued on page 55) 


a) check is maintained on the raw sugar liquor during the many 
prefining it. Worker below is taking samples from the liquor gallery 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER’S BY W. EUGENE SMITH 

Sugar is sweet, heavy syrup until 
it has left the 16-foot vacuum pan 
above, in which refined liquors un- 
dergo a complicated heat and pres- 
sure process that causes crystallization 


The filter press below requires from 72 
to 96 hours to clear the refined sugar 
liquors of the last of their impuri- 
ties before sending them on to the 
big vacuum pans for crystallization 
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Action at Sea 


One way to win the battle 
of the Atlantic. Stranger 
things have happened, 
but not very often. Nazi 
bombers please take note 


small and deserted wardroom of 

His Majesty’s Canadian corvette 
Windlestraw. He was drowned in 
gloom, or rather, he was drowning, and 
seeing in review the events of his past 
life. His naval life at any rate. That 
was not very long. 

Two years before, at twenty-eight, he 
had been sitting for a master’s ticket, 
the goal of his young lifetime in the 
merchant service, and speculating on 
the chance of getting a ship of his own 
before he was old and gray. From that 
he had walked straight into the war, 
with an application to Ottawa for naval 
service, accompanied by his worn and 
much-thumbed B.O.T. discharge book, 
letters of recommendation from several 
owners, his birth certificate, and the 
crackling new master’s ticket. 

He was sound in wind and limb, and 
stood an inch short of six feet, though 
his big chest and heavy shoulders made 
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es PORTINGALE sat in the 





him look shorter than he really was. He 
had gone to sea after leaving high 
school, and had come up the hard way, 
beginning with schooners in the fish- 
and-lumber trade to Demerara. The 
combined assets of education and ex- 
perience had given him a supreme con- 
fidence in himself, which went very well 
with the Portingale nose and jaw. He 
was quite sure that Ottawa would accept 
his services promptly—and the prompt 
acceptance came. Young men with 
master’s tickets and well-filled B.O.T. 
discharge books are not to be sneezed 
at when a navy is being built up in a 
hurry. 

There followed an order to report at 
Halifax for medical and other tests, and 
the passing of those tests in the busy 
ant heap of the naval dockyard. Then 
came the training. He was a Bluenose 
of the Bluenoses—his father and grand- 
father had been deep-sea captains be- 
fore him; and he made no bones about 
saying, with the instinctive and faintly 
hostile cockiness of the Bluenose, that 
he knew a good deal more about the sea 
than the average brass-bound naval of- 
ficer; and what he did not know he 
could pick up quickly. He clung to the 
first half of this belief, but the rest had 
suffered a sea change. It began on land, 
really, in the training school for officers, 
where the day began with physical jerks 
on a chilly parade ground at seven in 





The starboard view was blocked by the hurtling apparition, and a terrific flash and explosion knocked the men flat and breathless 


By Thomas H. Raddall 


ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY LEASON 


the morning and ended (theoretically) 
with telegraphy at six pip emma. This 
left the evening free for study. 

He studied, among other things, the 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty In- 
structions, and found it a peculiarly ab- 
sorbing book. From it, and from the 
talk in the barracks, he learned that the 
navy, like Gaul, was divided into three 
parts. First there was the Navy proper, 
the ne plus ultra of the business; then 
the Reserve, a little lower than the 
angels; and last, and very low indeed, 
the Volunteer Reserve—the V.R.’s, the 
“Wavy navy.” 


E WAS inclined to sniff at the su- 

perior airs of the Navy; but he took 
comfort in his prospective commission 
in the Reserve, which enabled him to 
look down upon the “‘wavies.” 

The prewar occupations of the “wa- 
vies” ran the gamut from banker to 
college student. Portingale was pre- 
pared for that. But he had discovered, 
to his horror, that a good half of them 
were fresh-water men from the Great 
Lakes, and worse, 
towns. He had an instinctive distrust 
of a man who had never seen salt water. 
And he made no secret of these things. 

He remembered the great day when 
he became Lieutenant Orton Maclan 
Portingale, R.C.N.R., and the journey 
to the Saint Lawrence to take over his 


from the prairie - 





















w 
first command, the little cc: itt 
whose lonely wardroom he nov it 
remembered the crowd in the) 9) 
and a charming creature ba), 
bow with a champagne bottle] 
horror at the ,name—Wi 
Windlestraw! Apparently tl | 
running out of strictly botanic 
He soothed his nerves with thi) 
that it might have been Viole 
Pansy. } 

He remembered his first it) 
of his officers, all but one we 
wavy gold sleeve braid of th 
teer Reserve. The first li 
Raith, a yachtsman from Ve 
the navigator, Goswill; the guy 
ficer, Sub-Lieutenant Hogarty?} 
land surveyor. But he reservedy 
distrust for Sub-Lieutenant | 
the extra watch-keeping of) 
asdic specialist, who had be) 
student in Winnipeg when 
broke out. He had reckoned c 
one of the two men he coulé is! 
—Goswill had been a third mt) 
merchant marine. The oth 
broath, the gray-haired, mil 
warrant engineer. Gilbroath) 
stroke of luck, for warrant | 
were scarce. Most corvettes h 
up with a Chief E.R.A. 

He remembered the first oce | 
ing, the gales that scattered th 

(Continued on page 5 | 


Query...for a gentleman at the Kentucky Derby 


\ 
| 
l 


us: If your favorite romps home to win the 
wreath of roses today, we dare say you'll be hav- 


ing a drink. 


maAN: Win, place or show—I’m having a Mint 
Julep! 


us: Good. But first we'd like to ask you a ques- 


tion. Have you tasted today’s Four Roses? 
MAN: I’ve been meaning to, but... 


us: Then since Derby Day is such a special day, 
we wish you’d try a very special Mint Julep... 
made with today’s Four Roses! Because, unless 
you've tasted today’s Four Roses, you can’t pos- 
sibly know what wonderful things have hap- 
pened to this superlative whiskey! Ah, what bou- 
quet! what surpassing flavor and mellow richness! 


What matchless amber-gold magnificence! 


MAN: Say—I’m glad I ran into you! I suggest that 


we meet at the clubhouse bar after this race. And 
if today’s Four Roses lives up to the send-off 


you ve given it, the Juleps are on me! 


ASSO 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO START YOUR OWN 
FOUR ROSES KENTUCKY MINT BED? 


Naturally, even so glorious a drink as a Four Roses 
Mint Julep tastes more glorious when it’s made with 


real Kentucky mint 


So we'd like to send you—with our compliments (at 
the proper time for planting) a sturdy young plant 
of real Kentucky Bluegrass Spring Mint, with instrue 
tions for starting your own “Four Roses” mint bed. Just 
write before June 15, 1942 to Frankfort Distilleries, 


Inc., 501 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies —90 proof 


The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 years or more old. 


PVE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 





Old Hands at new Jobs 


HERE is a new look of grim 

satisfaction on the faces of 
many a veteran Buick worker 
these days. 


There is the look of the sea- 
soned infantryman who, having 
patiently waited while advance 
forces engaged in all the early 
skirmishing, at last gets the 
marching orders that let him 
move up front. 


You didn’t have to tell these old 
Buick hands why the whole 
Buick factory hadn’t been called 
to action before. 


They knew with the practical 
experience of men who work 
with their hands that, even if 
you had the orders, you can’t 
stamp tanks out of automobile 
sheet metal, or machine rapid- 
fire cannon with the same tools 
and methods that make car as- 
sembly lines tick. 
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They knew that new methods 
had to be established, tried and 
tested—that new machines and 
fixtures had to be designed and 
built—that even such fine skills 
as their own had to be refreshed, 
redirected, reapplied. 


They knew that normally this 


would take years—it took more 
than a year, didn’t it, to ““make 


ready”’ even a new car model? 


So they noted with apprecia- 
tive approval as new plants 
went up, new techniques were 
established and new skills 
developed in a matter of weeks. 


They were assured that their 
chance would come months 
ago, when fellow workers in 
the same plants began to take 
on first one wartime job, then 
another. 
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SBILES ARE BUILT 
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Their chance did come, ; 
they’re making the mos 


The job of change-o 
handled, and like re 
called up, these qua 
veterans went into actio 


Old hands at the fine, 
on-the-button work - 
war equipment calls f 
relish their opportunity 
that when Uncle Sar 
better war goods, Bui 
can build them. 


So there’s new buoys 
their stride as these ° 
craftsmen march to wor 


There’s grim purpose — 
intentness as they guic 
planers and lathes. 
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For these old hands ar 
are all-out on new jobs 
win total victory. 





help but it was better anyhow, Daisy 

thought, to keep him back with her and 
out of trouble rather than let him hang 
around the driveway and the office and the 
restaurant ushering customers in and out 
and pretending to shine up their cars when 
he saw them coming, and hinting for nickels 
and dimes in a dozen other bothersome 
ways. Miss Nelly didn’t mind it too much 
but Daisy thought it didn’t look decent, Un- 
cle Pitch out begging, as if she didn’t keep 
him in pocket money. Uncle Pitch sorely 
despised the kitchen but there wasn’t much 
he could do about it; he was downright 
afraid of his niece. 
- Daisy was coal black, rising forty, and as 
hefty and strong as the bull of Bashan, Uncle 
Pitch often declared with some pride; 
furthermore, she was the best cook in the 
world and with a head full of sense for 
money, and Uncle Pitch couldn’t deny that 
she kept him better than he’d ever kept him- 
self, but none of that knowledge eased his 
kitchen misery. 

“T like company, honey,” he complained. 
“Just gimme a raft of company and I’m con- 
tent. What do I do back here? High and 
lonesome by myself, all the blessed day.” 

“Now bring me them pickles,” Daisy said, 
busy over her great stove. 

“And half the night,” Uncle Pitch said. 
“From the crack o’ dawn to—pickles?” 

Daisy turned on him: ‘“Ain’t you fished 
them pickles outen the barrel and sliced ’em, 
like I told you?” 

“T forgot,” Uncle Pitch said, stricken. “I 
guess I wa’n’t paying attention, honey. I'll 
fetch ’em right now.” 

“You ain’t never paying attention,” Daisy 
said, sweeping ahead of him into the cool- 
room. “Here it is most dark, and supper 
time—you stir yourself and sweep out this 
coolroom; looks like there’s been rabbits fed 
in here with that coleslaw you tried to make. 
Get, now! And you ask me where is the 
broom I'll use it on you!” 

Uncle Pitch grabbed the broom and 
limped into the coolroom and scuffed and 
brushed around half-heartedly. 

“And light my stove in there,” Daisy 
called, ‘and the oven too; I ain’t got room 
here for biscuits.” 

“Yes, honey,” Uncle Pitch said. The cool- 
room, so called because it was closed off 
from the kitchen and the heat of the wood 
range there, was used generally to store sup- 
plies delivered through its big double doors 
that opened on the back drive. But due to 
the exigencies of space it also contained 
Daisy’s other stove, a range fed on bottled 
gas, for use in emergencies. 

Uncle Pitch opened the double doors and 
swept the broad stone step outside. Around 
at the front of the restaurant he could hear 
the sound of cars, slamming doors, distant 
voices, and beyond that the intermittent 
roar of traffic on 31. There were lights in 
the tourist cabins visible from here, and 
activity along the driveways, as new cus- 
tomers came in. 


Unert PITCH was worthless as kitchen 


” 


baa NELLY had the best tourist place 
and highway restaurant in Indiana, and 
maybe in the whole country, and she did get 
the businesstoo. Uncle Pitch was proud to be 
connected with such a successful enterprise. 
But you take two women like Miss Nelly and 
Daisy, and they made a combination, that 
was all. Miss Nelly was young and slight 
and slim, with dark brown hair and blue eyes 
deep and innocent like a little child’s, and 
always smiling, but there wasn’t anything 
anyone could put over on Miss Nelly. 

Daisy called at him, “Pitch! Did you hear 
me tell you to light that stove?” 

Uncle Pitch moved to obey. He secretly 
feared lighting the contraption, especially 
the oven. Immersed in his task, he heard a 
step outside and swung his white head to 
peer at the night framed in the double doors. 

“Who there?” Uncle Pitch asked. 

A voice said, “Evening, tarball,” and a 
little runty figure stepped inside and pulled 
the double doors shut. The little man wore 
a new-looking light felt hat and a blue top- 
coat, and he was a stranger to Uncle Pitch. 


“Don’t start up a racket,” he said. “You 
understand, don’t you?” 

“Wh-why certainly, most certainly,” Uncle 
Pitch said. “Yes sah, yes sah, I do.” 

“That's good. This the kitchen through 
here? All right, let’s go in:” 

“Yes sah,” Uncle Pitch replied nimbly. 
That little man sounded as if, down under- 
neath the soft way he talked, he was mad, 
maybe scared mad. Uncle Pitch moved 
through the coolroom door into the kitchen 
as quickly as possible. 

Daisy encountered the little man, when he 
entered, with surprise, and said, “Ain’t no- 
body supposed to be in here but the help.” 

“That's fine,” the little man said. He 
walked quickly the length of the kitchen and 
glanced through the serving door into the 
restaurant and came back. He said again, 
“That's good. I want the place to myself.” 

Daisy frowned through the cloud of steam 
from an opened pot. ‘How is that you say?” 

“Daisy,” Uncle Pitch said, “don’t fuss with 
the gentleman.” 

The little man opened the coolroom door 
again and held it open with his foot while 
he looked around. “You shines behave, and 
I won’t bother you,” he said. ‘Understand 
what I mean?” 

“Yes sah,”’ Uncle Pitch said. 

“That's good.” The little man stepped in- 
side the coolroom and partly closed the 
connecting door. He discovered a small 
window set in the door, and was pleased. He 
said, “I can watch you through this door. If 
somebody comes and asks you, you ain’t 
seen anyone, there ain’t anyone here. Under- 
stand what I mean?” 

“Yes sah,” Uncle Pitch said. 
do. Yes sah.” 

The little man closed the door and they 
could see his face through the little window. 
Daisy moaned, “Oh, Pitch, he got a gun.” 

“Be quiet, honey, and cook your supper.” 
Uncle Pitch picked up his broom and began 
to sweep and whistle. 


“Indeed we 


SS Miss Nelly came back from 
the restaurant with Malory. Malory was 
a cop, and he was Miss Nelly’s beau. They 
asked if there’d been someone running 
through the back drive, and Uncle Pitch re- 
plied that they never saw a soul, cooped up 
back there in the kitchen. Malory explained 
that the little man had hit a soldier hitch- 
hiker with his car, back on the edge of town, 
and he had shot at a traffic cop who had tried 
to stop him, and that other cops had chased 
him out this far before shooting out one of 
the tires on his car. But he had got away 
again in the dusk and they thought he must 
be hiding someplace around Miss Nelly’s 
Motel. They didn’t know who he was but 
they thought he might be a bank bandit. 

Miss Nelly asked Daisy what was the 
matter, she was shaking; and Daisy, trying 
to keep from looking at the coolroom, said 
she guessed she wasn’t feeling very good. 
Malory went out again to help the other cops 
search around, with Miss Nelly calling after 
him to please be careful, and then Miss 
Nelly went back to the restaurant and Daisy 
leaned against the stove, holding her heart 
and breathing with her eyes closed. Uncle 
Pitch went on sweeping, from time to time 
glancing at the coolroom door. 

When he saw that the little man’s face 
was no longer visible through the small win- 
dow, he said, ‘““Now, honey, you go fetch Mr. 
Malory and we’ll drag that gentleman out.” 

Daisy opened her mouth to protest and 
Uncle Pitch said, “You hurry too, or he’ll be 
daid. When I turned on your gas stove in 
there it purely slipped my mind for a minute 
to light it, and he bust in on me before I 
thought of it again. You tell them police 
to come in by the outside door too, so they 
won't blow up your kitchen. Now you trot.” 

There was no reward attached to the little 
man, who proved to be a fugitive from an 
East Chicago holdup murder charge, but 
Uncle Pitch was satisfied with the new posi- 
tion Miss Nelly gave him, in which he sat 
all day in a chair by the front drive, wearing 
red suspenders and a badge, as the motel de- 
tective. Daisy declared it was sinful, but 
Uncle Pitch didn’t mind her any more. 
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Kitchen Police 
By William E. Brandon 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 


“Who there?” Uncle Pitch asked. A voice 
said, “Evening, tarball,” and a little 
figure stepped inside and pulled the 
doors shut. “Don't start up a racket” 
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the Americans only prepare for war ac- 
cording to the hours their labor unions 
allow work. Four hours—five hours a 
day, no work on the week end!” 

He was laughing horribly, and he was 
not looking at her. The drug she had 
put into his wine was taking effect. He 
struggled against it. He leaped to his 
feet and with fumbling hands he picked 
up his belt and tried to fasten it about 
him. 

“Let me help you,” Helen said. She 
rose and took him by the shoulders and 
pushed him into his seat. He sank help- 
lessly, his eyes wide open and upturned 
to her. They were completely blank. 
She stared down into them. 

“Tell me,” she said, “where will you 
bomb the Americans?” 

He muttered an answer. She could 
not hear it and she shook him. “Tell 
me!” she insisted. “Say it again!” But 
it was too late. He sagged into his chair 
and his head fell on his bosom. 

“I gave him too much,” she thought, 
angry with herself. “How could I have 
been so stupid? But no, it is because 
the Japanese are too easily drunk. I 
ought to have remembered that.” 

She gazed at him, disgust curling her 
red lips. For a moment she played with 
the idea of having Li-hua tie him with 


ropes. She might give him to the guer- 
rillas. Then she rejected the thought. 
No, it was too soon—she might have 


need of the Japanese. She shouted for 
Li-hua, and when he came in she said: 
“He is drunk again. Take him and lay 
him on the bed. When he comes to him- 
self, give him a little hot rice.” 

“Ha,” Li-hua said, in enigmatic as- 
sent. 


N THE mission house the three men 

listened to Father Valerian’s gasping 
explanation. It was no explanation— 
Elaine had been with him and she was 
gone! It was Larch who really listened, 
Larch who was dismayed with all his 
heart. Rudolf and Elton heard, but they 
watched Larch each of them bitterly 
jealous of him. 

Larch leaped to his feet. “She can’t 
simply disappear! She’s somewhere! 
She’s got to be found!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Corpran,” Elton 
Field said. “It’s no good simply dash- 
ing off. Let us think a moment what we 
ought to do—it will save time in the 
end.” 

Father Valerian came out of his con- 
fusion for a sudden clear moment. He 
gazed at Elton Field with his piercing 
blue eyes. “It would have saved every- 
thing had you not come,” he said. “She 
was trying to escape you.” 

Larch, aiready at the door, stopped. 
“Why should she try to escape you?” he 
demanded. 

Elton Field did not answer. The light 
of anger sprang into his gray eyes. But 
Father Valerian answered for him. 

“This man wishes to marry her,” he 
said, “and she does not wish to do so.” 

Elton Field jumped out of his chair. 
“This is an absurd time to speak of such 
a thing. But since you have spoken— 
yes, it is true, and if I love this girl and 
want to marry her, it only gives me the 
more right at this moment—” 

Larch strode across the floor and 
stared down at him, his fists clenched. 
“You old goat,” he said distinctly. “So 
this is why you cabled her father!” 

“Is there any law against my wishing 
to marry her?” Elton Field retorted. 

Rudolf had not moved or spoken. He 
stood back against the table, his arms 
folded, contemplating the two men with 
a look of sad amusement upon his face. 

“Before you two fight over the lady,” 
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he said with irony, “it is perhaps better 
that we find her. You, Mr. Field, were 
about to make a suggestion.” 

Father Valerian sat down and wiped 
his face with the skirt of his cassock. He 
had stepped on the edge of his cassock 
in his haste and ripped the edge. Now 
when he saw the rent, he tore the hem 
off and threw it on the floor. The men 
watched him, without seeing him. 

“I suggest,” Elton Field said, his eyes 
fixed on the rag, “that I go at once to the 
Japanese headquarters and demand a 
house-to-house search.” 

“Good,” Rudolf said coolly. “I agree 
that this would be an efficient thing to 
do. Gentlemen, suppose we allow Mr. 
Field to proceed at once to the Japanese 
captain. He has more influence with 
the Japanese than we have.” 

Larch stepped back and in silence 


“Come,” he said, “we will go from door 
to door, and find her somewhere, you 
and I—” 


T THE door of Helen’s sitting room 

Elton Field paused. They had told 
him at headquarters that the captain 
was at the new café, and so here he had 
come. But she? He could not believe 
what he saw. 

“Helen!” he cried. “What are you—” 

“T have been here a long time,” she 
said. She did not rise. She was grate- 
ful for the moment she had had to com- 
pose herself, to prepare for his coming. 
Li-hua had hurried in. “Your big-man 
is at the door—he asks for the Japa- 
nese.” 

She had paused for one second’s 
thought. 


“Do not show yourself,” she said. “He 
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“This one comes fully equipped” 
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Elton Field put on his coat and his hat. 
“Let us meet here at the end of two 
hours to compare what we find out,” 
Rudolf said, ‘that is, if we can.” 

“She’ll be found long before then,” 
Elton said brusquely and went out. 

Behind him Father Valerian sighed. 
“Why do I hate that man?” he inquired 
of Rudolf. Then his eyes fell upon 
Larch. ‘Who are you?” he asked. “And 
why are you here?” 

“T am Larch Corpran,”’ Larch said, 
“and I have come to take Elaine home.” 


jee VALERIAN rose, his eyes 
fixed on Larch. “How did you know 
where she was?” 

“Her father sent me,” Larch said. 
“And that fellow Field told him where 
she was. And now, please, let’s not waste 
our precious time!” 

“Larch Corpran!” Father Valerian 
echoed. Surprise passed over his face 
and was gone in a second. “Why should 
I be surprised?” he muttered. “Fa- 
ther in heaven, forgive me that I am 
surprised when having prayed for help, 
it comes to me!” Resolution and con- 
fidence strengthened in his face. 








may remember you. Let Mei-su bring 
him in.” 

So the girl Mei-su had brought Elton 
Field in, her eyes round with the 
strangeness of her mission. What was 
this man to her beloved mistress? She 
stood now just behind him. 

“Come in,” 
a slow grace and stood while he came in. 
“Sit down,” she said. 


“T can’t,” he replied. “I have come in 


search of the Japanese captain. They 
tell me he is here.” 
“Yes, he is here,” she said. “He is al- 


ways here. But he is very drunk.” 

Elton stared at her, then around the 
toom. “Is this what you did with my 
money?” 

She nodded. “Business is very good.” 

“But why Ta-ming?” 

She turned her head away. “I wonder 
why?” she echoed in her soft voice. 

He took one step forward then 
checked himself and shook his head 
angrily. “I don’t care what you do,” he 
said. “Take me to the Japanese!” 

She drooped her head. “This way, 
please.” She moved with her incompa- 
rable silent grace toward an inner door. 


Helen said. She rose with 

























































Behind her Elton Field fo 
mind a torment of questions, 
chance that brought her he 
ming. For a moment he wa 
her. He glanced at the sm 
head bent as she walked. § 
altogether Chinese, this wor 
hair was low on her neck and 
jade pins were crossed in it 
“T hate these Chinese, the | 
their smooth faces!” 

“Here he is,” she said, andi 
tain. There on a great bed, 
ered by a red silk quilt, the Jar 
snoring, his mouth wide oper 
slightly open. a 

“What’s the matter with hi 
asked. “He looks as though 
stroke!” pi 

“He is only drunk,” she sa 
“This is how he looks every ni 

She looked so devilish in k 
as she stood there that Elton 
seized with horror. She look 
caught the horror in his eyes 

“What is the matter with 
asked in the same still voice. 

“You—” he gasped—“I 
know where she is—I believ 
wicked deceitfulness—” 

“You mean Elaine Brian? 

Her voice was so silvery i 
ness that he choked. He 1] 
and seized her by the sho 
do know!” he shouted. 

Then with a movement as 
snake’s she put back one ha 
out of her hair the jade pin 
pin she had brought with } 
before from Fukien, the pin 
a long slender dagger, made te 
Fukien woman from the mar 
hated, the foreigner, the conc 
with a thrust as sure as a sn 
she thrust it into Elton’s righ 
into the soft stuff of his brain 


Ge waited while he stagge 
saw him fall and struggle a 
lie still. She stooped and pullec 
pin and wiped it clean on the un) 
of the red silk quilt that cove 
Japanese. There was very littl 
the dagger, and the stain it lef! 
silk scarcely showed. Then sl 
back the cover and dragged th 
nese out of bed and let him f 
the inert body on the floor. H 

wake, and she contemplated the 

them for a moment. 

“Tt will do,” she thought. ‘ 
there to care how he died?” 

She put the pin back into her 
went out, closing the door 
In her sitting room at the en 
corridor Mei-su was still waiti 
lifted her head in curiosity 
ment as Helen came in and He 
swered the look, her voice as 
ever. | 

“A strange thing has happend 
said. “For some reason the Ji 
has killed the American. He lee 
the bed and grappled him and fil 
backward on the brick floor.” j 

Mei-su cried out: “But will, 
blamed?” 

Helen shook her head indi 
“Who is there to blame us in T 
if a Japanese kills an American 

She clapped her hands for | 
When the old man came in, si 
“Li-hua, the American is d 
Japanese fought him witho 
what he did, and he fell ba 
broke his head on the bricks. 
Japanese comes to himself 
what he has done.” 


“She must be found,” F 
saying to Chen. “I will not 
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You wake up. You need a laxative. But you have 
an engagement at 9. You're afraid to risk em- 
barrassment. You put off taking anything, and— 


A shadow hovers all day! 





Another day—you need a laxative. You have an 
engagement at 9. But you take gentle, speedy 
Sal Hepatica and usually within an hour— 


You’ve chased that shadow! 


WHENEVER YOU NEED A LAXATIVE, take 
speedy, gentle Sal Hepatica. It acts by at- 
tracting helpful liquid bulk to the intesti- 
nal tract. There’s no discomfort or griping. 


Sal Hepatica does even more. It helps 
counteract excess gastric acidity, too. 
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attack to take place until she is found!” 

Chen smiled a still glimmer of a 
smile. “I can understand why you feel 
thus,” he said, ‘“‘and yet how can I tell 
the Hill and Water men that they must 
not attack the city because a young 
white girl has disappeared? They will 
only believe she has been taken by the 
Japanese.” 

“At least do not give the signal until 
the man Elton Field returns,’ Rudolf 
urged. “We agreed to return here, all of 
us, at the end of two hours.” 

“Since the Hill and Water men tell 
their time by the sun an hour or two will 
not matter to them,” Chen agreed. 

Some peculiar wisdom in his smooth 
and handsome face caught Rudolf’s eye. 
“You know where she is!” he cried. 

Chen smiled. “I do not know, but I 
have heard,” he said. ‘That is, the old 
manservant who belongs to the house 
of the Pao family told his best friend 
who is a gate keeper at the camp of the 
enemy, who as you know is a spy of our 
side, and he told me.” 

“Then why—” Rudolf began, out- 
raged. 


Ga interrupted him: “Why did I 
not tell you before? In the first place 
the thing only happened today. In the 
second place, had she wanted it known 
where she was she could easily have 
walked out of the gate as she walked in. 
I waited to find out the way the wind 
was blowing before I spoke.” 

“But you have known for half an hour 
that we are distracted because she was 
lost!” Rudolf cried. He put on his Chi- 
nese fur-lined cap as he spoke and his 
fur-lined soldier’s coat. 

“Since I knew she was safe—” Chen 
murmured. 

But again Rudolf would not allow 
him to finish: “Take me to the house, 
Chen, and hold back the signal for at- 
tack until I have her safe in the mis- 
sion.” 

The Chinese shrugged, threw out his 
hands, smiled good-humoredly and led 
the way without a word until they were 
in the street. Then he laughed. 

“We had better keep it secret from 
those Hill and Water men that a woman 
has delayed the attack,” he said. “They 


| would be: very angry if they knew.” 


“T do not care if they are angry,” Ru- 
dolf retorted. He was now so anxious 
about Elaine that he could not believe 
her unharmed. When Larch and Elton 
Field and Father Valerian had left the 
house together, he had remained behind. 
He had already determined to talk with 
Chen before going out to find Elaine, 
knowing how usually the Chinese priest 
knew what no one else knew. All over 
the city spies faithfully brought him 
news, sometimes useful, sometimes of 
no worth. He had therefore gone 
straight to the hospital and found him, 
his cotton cassock tucked up under his 
white apron. 

The apron he had taken off, and now 
his black robes, which somehow always 
looked more new than Father Valer- 
ian’s, flew back in the dry wind as he? 
walked. 


“Here is the gate,” Chen said. It was 


| barred and he beat on it with the flat of 


his hand. It opened, and an old man 
looked out. “Let me in,’ Chen said 
with authority, “and the password is—” 
he leaned forward and whispered into 
the man’s ear. Rudolf himself did not 
know that password. 

“Follow me,” Chen said, and Rudolf 


followed him through the beautiful 


formal courts. The old man trotted 
ahead of them and cried out as he went. 
A scar-faced bondmaid answered and 
ran more quickly ahead of him. Then in 
a moment they were at the main hall. 
The latticed door swung open and they 
went in. The great room was empty 
except for the bondmaid who had 
reached there before them. d 


} 
“Tell your foreign guest that. 
man whom she knows is here ° 
she need not be afraid,” Chen sg} 
“Hao,” the bondmaid said | 
away. 
In the great room they waitec 
a moment more, and then an ir | 
drew back, and Elaine stood thi} 
looked so well, so pretty, e 
mischievous, that Rudolf mnie 
with a sad sense of loss. 
“You know you have distr: 
all?” he asked. | 
A childish look of defiance ca. 
her face. ‘I had to escape,” s 
She felt a touch on her shou’ 
the little old lady came through | 
behind her. She was very eleg 
plum-colored robe of brocaded: 
with wide old-fashioned emb_ 
sleeves. She pointed her long 
Rudolf. 
“Ts this the man you ran away 
she inquired of Elaine. 
“No, not this one,” Elainad 
smiling with sudden brightness _ | 
dolf’s eyes. 
“How many men have you?’ | 
lady retorted. She sat down an| 
with amiable curiosity at Rudo 
the bondmaid filled her pipe. 
But Elaine did not answer 
lady. She was looking at Rud 
was gazing at her with strange iy 
“Ah,” he said quietly, “my intui 
right. I wondered why I hat 
young man. Do you really — 
escape him?” 
“Yes,” she said. “Help me, F 
don’t tell where I am!” 
Rudolf pulled at his mustache 
have chosen the worst possible + 
to begin your complications. ] 
understand them. But you ash 
hide you now when—” he paw 
glanced at the old lady, who sav 
at them tranquilly majestic asa 
queen in her carved chair. “ 
understand any English?” 
“Not a word,” Elaine replied. 
“Then—I must tell you—at 
moment the guerrillas are wa 
attack the city. They are waiti 
signal—from me, in fact. But 
refused to give it until you were 
If the city were full of fighting m 
could I have found you? Bi 
what shall I do with you, dear ar 
blesome child?” 
Her head drooped under 1 
tenderness of his voice. “T amr 
way,” she murmured. “Perhal 
true I ought to go home.”’ Shev | 
ful at the thought, not for any hc 
knew but for the mission house 
Father Valerian. “I don’t want: 
she murmured, and tears filled hi 
“TJ was never happy until I came 1 
I was never of use before. If 
Valerian does not need me tl: 
body needs me.” 













































HE LONGED to cry out, “I nt 
—how desperately!” But he 
speak. What safety had he to’ 
young and beautiful girl howeve 
he loved her? In the world tha 
lie ahead of tomorrow, he didn 
know whether there would be a p 
him. If Germany and Japan triv’ 
he would be called a traitor. — 
lost, he would still be a Germ 
was nothing for him but 
loneliness. D 
She lifted her head. “Does 
Valerian want me to go?” 
“T do not know,” he said. 
heard him speak of it.” 
Stubbornness straightened I b 
mouth. “Then I will wait'unt 
me to go. Oh, Rudolf, help me 
“Where in this city can I hi 
The words came thickly from 1 
have no home, no refuge of 
belong in the middle of the ba 
committed to war—” ; 
His mind was searching the ct 
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) he thought of Helen Kung. 
Ye said, “wait—I think of some- 
here is a café here—a woman 
n Shanghai—well, she cannot 
‘but wait, her girls—there is a 
he guerrilla captain. Yes, it is 
ome, let us go quickly there! 
an take you away outside the 
1 can hide in the village—if we 
ious, you will be safe. If we 
well, we must win! Where 
fat? Had youa hat? It is very 


+ on what I wore when I came 
said. She turned to the little 
figure in the big carved chair. 
” her lips framed prettily the 
Chinese words, “I must go. 
has persuaded me. Will you 
with me? See, you have 
such kind shelter, and now 
it is my turn to help you.” 

e old lady shook her head. 
s came into her sharp black 
hatever is your reason, I can- 
,’ she said. “Even if there 
more war, I will stay here and 
die. Can you persuade me 
own sons could not? No, 
live or die means nothing to 
not take my own life, but if 
jsaches out his hand to take it, 
step aside. I have lived as 
. hd 

*” Rudolf said, and Elaine tried 
She bowed her thanks to the 
and followed Rudolf into the 
i t. 
vay,” Rudolf said, “keep close 


take your hand?” she asked. 
q lark.” 

étated and then she heard him 
ily: “Take my arm instead.” 
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) KUNG was not able to sleep. 
| not dare to take opium this 
i the dead body of the man she 
é still pinned under the drugged 
“@s' In another hour, perhaps, the 
S$would waken, and she must be 
Ine sat still for minutes alone 
pom, motionless, her hands 
# her satin lap, and then sud- 
could not be still and she rose 
iWaled quickly back and forth, 
) round the room, touching one 
all another. 
| e heard the scratching at her 
1 meant Li-hua, and she went 
WV tithe door and flung it open. He 
I tre, his face the color of clay. 
‘i is bad!” he said in a whisper. 
inan is here with the white girl. 
ow what they want. But I 
841 outside through my eyes and 
aj onight there is to be an attack 
Gy by the Hill and Water men. 
| they say when they find the 
sjhere?” 
Sred at him with unblinking 
hi she comprehended this news. 
)je German to me,” she com- 


1 /e white girl? He will not leave 


ct her come also.” 

#tined and went to the mirror and 

; Adlips quickly and smoothed her 
ai “I am safe, whichever way 
adblows,” she thought. “If the 

. la} should win, I have Mei-su 
is devils win, I have their 

Te.” 

v ht of Elton Field’s body? She 
it jaickly, gazing at her own face 
ror. Would it be better or 
tine body of an American were 
#) \ttange that I once loved him 

“al she thought. She felt her 

le}late, but there was no pain in 
‘a had died unperceived. But 
imhad died. “I do not care what 
iS) me,’ she thought. A deathly 
a> into her. She turned when 


footsteps and saw Elaine’s 
white face. 
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“Yes, you are surprised,” she said. 
“Of course—you did not know I was 
here. But I have been here for months 
—almost as long as you have.” 

“Do you know this woman?” Rudolf 
demanded of Elaine. 

“She — Mr. Field — I — that is —” 
Elaine stammered. 

Helen broke in with smooth laughter. 
“Do not be disturbed,” she said. “I 
am quite friendly to you. You must be- 
lieve me. I have no cause to hate you 
and you must not hate me.” She longed 
to say, “He is dead—so I do not hate 
you.” But she was not yet ready to tell 
it. She turned to Rudolf: “And can I 
help you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “and, please, there is 
no time. You have here the sister of 
Captain Siao. Could you—would you 
be willing to allow her to take this—to 
take Miss Brian to her home village? 
There are reasons—” 

“I know the reasons,” Helen said 
quickly. She must give Li-hua a pres- 
ent, she thought. He had brought her 
the news that she needed and at a fortu- 
nate time. She clapped her hands. Li- 
hua came in instantly from behind the 
door where he always stood when she 
was not alone. “Call Mei-su to me,” 
she commanded. He nodded and went 
away and they could hear his shoes, al- 
ways too big, clopping at a dogtrot on 
the brick floors. 

“If you know everything,’ Rudolf | 
said slowly to Helen Kung, “ought you | 
to stay here?” He was guarded, not 
knowing how much she knew. 

“IT am safe enough,” she said indif- 
ferently; “I have friends on both sides.” 
She debated in her mind whether or not 
she would tell him what the Japanese 
had said as he fell into his stupor. She 
played a moment with her secret knowl- 
edge and the sense of power it gave her. 
Then her eyes fell upon Elaine. The 
girl had sat down on the edge of a chair | 
and she looked in her gravity so inno- 
cently young that Helen’s heart moved 
toward an unwonted generosity. Now | 
that Elton was dead, why need this girl 
suffer anything? 

“You ought to go home,’ 
her abruptly. “It may be that in a little 
while it will be hard here for Ameri- 
cans.” 

“T don’t want to go home,” Elaine said 
indistinctly. 


’ 


she said to | 


EFORE Helen could speak again or | 

Rudolf ask her what she meant, the | 
girl Mei-su came into the room. They 
heard her firm step at the door and then 
she put aside the red silk down curtain. 

“You called me, Elder Sister,” she 
said to Helen. 

“Yes,” Helen said. “I have a thing to | 
ask you. This American girl must be 
taken out of the city for safety. You 
are to take her to your own village and 
let her hide there.” 

“But I will not stay there!” the girl 
cried. 

“You need not stay,’ Helen replied. 
“But I warn you, child, it may be better 
for you to obey your brother and stay | 
in the village.” 

“No, I will not!” Mei-su cried with 
passion. “You might go away and how 
could I find you?” 

“Then come back,” Helen said. ‘“T| 
shall be here.” 

She sighed as she spoke and passed 
her ivory-colored hand over her hair. 
“Go,” she said to Rudolf in German, “‘it | 
will be better if all of you are gone and 
gone quickly.” 

Rudolf turned to Elaine. “Go with 
this young girl,’ he commanded her. | 
“Do not be afraid. I know her brother 
and he is to be trusted. I will come for 
you myself whenI can. But keep your- | 
self hidden.” | 

She did not answer except to rise and 
follow the young girl away. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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Delco batteries are available for every make and model 
automobile, as well as for trucks, buses, tractors and com- 
mercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 dealers under the 
direction of United Motors Service. 
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DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES AMERICA'S 
LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 


Aluminum and magnesium castings and machined parts for aircraft 
engines ... generators, regulators and cranking motors for Diesel- and 
gasoline-powered trucks, tractors, tanks and torpedo boats .. . military 
aircraft generators . . . shielded electrical equipment for radio-equipped 
Army vehicles. . . solenoid switches ... blackout switches and instru- 
ment panel controls . . . storage batteries, cranking motors, generators, 
ignition distributors and coils for all types of military vehicles. 
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Now’s the time to 
prolong your car’s life by following 


HEVROLETS ‘ 
CONSERVATION PLAN” 





CONSERVE CONSERVE CONSERVE CONSERVE CONSERVE CONSERVE 









TIRES GAS - Ol ENGINE TRANSMISSION BRAKES | 
by having your Chev- by checking by keeping ; by having it by having » 
role Sattar chk engine, carburetor, engine at top by having a carefully checked brakes and lini: 
wheel alignment fuel pump running efficiency motor tune-up and serviced checked regule 
ee ae iz. —e 
CONSERVE —~—_— CONSERVE EV. 
COOLING SYSTEM ed VITAL PAR! 
by checking , = getting 
radiator, water pump, ae — periodica lubric 
thermostat, etc. MOTOR TUNE-UP & and expert serv 
SERVICE 
ALWAYS a A 
SEE YOUR LOCAL MOBILE} 
CHEVROLET | 
NATION 
DEALER FOR f 
SERVICE ON ISA 
ANY CAR OR STRONG? 
exes NATION 





(1) Observe the simple, fundamental rules of car care, such as 
checking tire inflation, battery, oil, water, etc. 


(2) Get a thrifty service “check-up” at your Chevrolet dealer’s 
now, and avoid large repair bills later. 


(3) See your Chevrolet dealer regularly and let him help 
you keep your car serving reliably for the duration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DIGGER CHIEF 


By H. J. Timperley 


| One thing the Japs wanted at Singapore was Aus- 
| tralia’s Cocky Bennett, the man who battled them 
all the way down the Malayan Peninsula. They 
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ALIA need have no fear of 
thiJapanese if it takes advantage 
Of [alaya’s lessons. If Australia 
le)to learn from this experience, 
(albe no answer but defeat. In 
} alli 
a 
an 











,our one idea must be to at- 
ck, attack. We must not sit 
istay on the defensive. The 

bs (from general to private had 
i ive spirit and that must be 





ma who proclaims this is a red- 
fcountant, a businessman who 
dir only when there’s a war on, 
vill play a vital part in aiding 
Youglas MacArthur’s defense 
\a. 

BO} Who” lists him as Major 
fal fenry Gordon Bennett, C.B., 
 ).5.0., V.D. He was com- 





didn't get him. He's back on his home grounds, 
feady and eager to carry the fight to the Japs 


mander of the 18,000 members of the 
A.I.F. in Malaya, and he escaped from 
Singapore after the surrender. His re- 
port conveyed to the Australian War 
Cabinet was followed by directives to 
army schools and training centers in- 
sisting on new lines of defensive tactics. 

“In Malaya, I learned that it is hope- 
less to underestimate the Japanese,” 
said Gordon Bennett. “It was the uni- 
versal fault of the British that we un- 
derestimated the power and capacity of 
the Japanese. Our general experience 
was that the Japanese soldier is inferior 
to the Australian soldier. I endorse this 
wholeheartedly. When they clashed 
with the Australians, we won 

“The Japanese will strike at our air- 
dromes and use them for jumping-off 
places for further advances. We must 
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hit them before they land and while 
they land. We must attack continu- 
ously. We’must have aggressive in- 
spiration at the top and brilliant junior 
leadership. These are the only answers 
to the tactics the Japanese use. 

“Australian troops in Malaya suc- 
ceeded in every clash with the Japanese 
by throwing overboard the 1918 text- 
book methods. They gave no thought 
to traditional training methods or an- 
tique battle technique, and solved each 
problem as it arose. From the start, 
the A.I.F. realized that the only way to 
stop the Japs was to take the offensive, 
particularly with the bayonet. The 
Allies must learn that it is by continu- 
ous offensive action only that the Japs 
will be beaten. I found that the Japs 
are well organized and trained, and that 
they are always on the offensive. 

“It was the simplicity of the Japa- 
nese methods that enabled them to suc- 
ceed. They won battles by maneuvering. 
There was no need for them to make 
frontal attacks. They could infiltrate 
and attack from the rear and snap our 
vulnerable communications. There was 
only one real frontal attack, and that 


was on the island of Singapore, and they 
succeeded because of their air support. 
The Japs weren’t loaded down with 
equipment. Their main weapons were 
tommy-guns, machine guns, and mor- 
tars, and their main means of transport 
was the simple and efficient bicycle.” 

The man who said the foregoing is 
fondly known to his men as “Cocky.”’ It 
is a term that implies the fighting spirit 
of a russet-feathered gamecock, some- 
thing that Bennett has a lot of. Brass 
hats of larger tonnage have never had 
terrors for this spunky Australian. He 
has just gone ahead and blown them out 
of the water. A brush with authority 
occurred just before his appointment to 
the Malayan command. For some years 
Bennett had brooded over the shape of 
things to come, and early in 1939 this 
civilian, then president of the Chamber 
of Manufacturers of New South Wales 
and merely an officer in the reserve, 
wrote a series of trenchant articles for 
the Sydney Morning Herald in which he 
said just what he thought of the Aus- 
tralian General Staff. 

The theme of the articles was familiar 
enough. Bennett said things that critics 
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Pipe this new tobaccy — 
No harshness, by cracky ! 


YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 
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In meerschauni or briar 





FRIENDS price - did you Say, sir? 
One dime’s all you pay, sir! 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 


Its cool under fire ! 
~_ YOHO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 





Make FRIENDS your selection 
For downright puffection — 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 


Try FRIENDS...the new 
Rum-Cured smoking to 








of the British Army and of the United 
States Army have said many times, 
chiefly that the democratic armies were 
preparing for the last war instead of the 
next. Bennett charged that the Aus- 
tralian General Staff was antiquated, and 
that if they had got beyond the tactical 
conceptions of Waterloo—which he 
doubted—they were thinking too much 
in terms of Spion Kop and Amiens and 
too little about the dust-up he knew to 
be just around the corner. 

Bennett had a close friend in Major 
General Henry Wynter, a brilliant staff 
officer who had worked out probably the 
first general theory of the defense of 
Australia by Australian forces acting 
alone. This, too, was heresy to Wynter’s 
imperial-minded colleagues. To them 
the assumption (now apparently a fact) 
that Australia might have to defend her- 
self without large British assistance was 
a crime of unforgivable proportions. At 
all events, Wynter was deprived of his 
job as commandant of the staff school 
in Sydney and posted to a district com- 
mand in Queensland. 

The technical charge against Wynter 
was that he had once expressed his 
views to a nonmilitary audience. A 
similar complaint was made by the brass 
hats against Cocky Bennett because of 
his Sydney Morning Herald articles, and 
he resigned his command in the Aus- 
tralian military reserve. All of which 
would be so much ancient history if it 
did not offer a deadly Australian parallel 
to what happened in the democratic 
armies up to the beginning of the pres- 
ent war and for too long afterward, and 
if it did not throw light on just what sort 
of soldier Bennett is. 

Down at the Imperial Service Club in 
one of Sydney’s lanelike, 150-year-old 
streets, where the younger reserve of- 
ficers do their serious drinking, Cocky 
Bennett became something of ahero. He 
stayed friends, too, with Major General 
Iven Mackay, then headmaster of a 
swank preparatory school in exclusive 
Rose Bay, who was recently recalled, 
after brilliant work in North Africa, to 
take charge of Australia’s home de- 
fenses. 

Cocky feels that this is a young man’s 
war. Just before he left for Malaya he 
had dinner at the University Club in 
Sydney with a manufacturer who was 
running a small but essential industry 
but who wanted to get into the army. 
“Don’t be a damn’ fool,” Cocky told him 
bluntly. “I wouldn’t have a subaltern 
over twenty-three. He’s got to be able 
to go for days and nights without sleep 
and still do a job better than any man 
under him. You're too old (the reserve 
officer was thirty-six). Forget it!” 


The Major Proves a Point 


“Today,” Bennett says, “a man com- 
manding a section has to know as 
much as a battalion officer did in 1918. 
In battle the section must-be able to 
operate without further orders. Maybe 
it will be cut off from its own lines but 
fire power has increased so much that it 
is still a fighting unit. The man running 
it must know what it’s all about. In 
1918 there was perhaps one battalion 
concentrated on a half-mile front. Now 
the front might be ten miles. Each single 
unit in that ten miles must know just 
what to do. The sergeants are the lads. 
They’ve got to be good.” 

This dinner-table conversation was a 
preview of just what happened when the 
Japs first hit the Australians, and ad- 
vanced Australian units had to cut their 


way back to the main lines. They fought — 


squad by squad. They had no orders; 
only guns. The idea that you can give 
men a cut-and-dried set of orders in 
modern battle conditions is, as Bennett 
says, “bloody crazy.” 

Cocky Bennett, apostles of the young 
man’s war, is fifty-five. He swore before 
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he left for Malaya that he woul | 
masseur with him to keep him li 
rubbing his muscles with eucaly| 
Ironically, also, the first job h 
this war was to organize a Wi 
corps. 

When the Returned Soldiers 
Australian counterpart of the Ay , 
Legion, decided that the time hy 
to form an ex-servicemen’s v| 
defense corps, the military au | 
scoffed at the idea of an “o]| 
brigade.” Then Bennett steppe 
knocking the corps into first-elz | 
ing shape, successfully dema_ 
incorporation as an integral pa | 
Australian military force. Toc) 
result of his foresight, 50,0() 
trained veterans are able to 
field in New South Wales alone 
tralia girds herself to meet the 
ing Japanese. 


The Man for the Job. 


After this, Bennett’s stock | 
rapidly in the public estimat | 
when it was decided to send a | 
to help in the defense of Malay | 
given the command. His qual) 
for this key position were fe 
threefold: He had had the righ, 
fighting experience in the last 
was able to think in terms oj, 
needs rather than textbook © 
and, most important of all, 
everything that the Australi 
when he talks about “guts.” | 

There can be no shadow of de 
the battling bookkeeper has r 
in his veins as well as red) 
his head. During the first We 
he was cited for gallantry eig 
As a youthful major at Gallipc 
a desperate stand on shell-ti 
Ridge. Shot in wrist and shoul! 
standing up to direct the fire of 
against the Turks, Bennett we 
ated to a hospital ship but “ 
back to his unit to carry on the!) 
next day. His younger brothi 
of twenty, was killed in the ¢ 
gagement. 

At twenty-six, Bennett founc 
a colonel and when he was app) 
command the battle-scarred 
tralian Brigade in France hi 
twenty-nine, the youngest — 
general in the entire Australia 
was while serving with the 3dB 
a company signaler that I 
contact with him in 1917. | 
signalers don’t hobnob much w 
dier generals, as a rule—th 
takes them a bit too far forwai 
—but it seemed that Cocky wa 
snooping around and he pokey 
head into our dugout more that 

Because I was an expert ster 
I was promoted to the job of co 
assistant to the battalion adju 
in that capacity I saw many 0 
operation orders. As I recall t) 
they were just the kind of ft | 
would expect to get from a mati) 
accustomed in civilian life to’ 
figures. They were clear, pri) 
they wasted no words. We) 
exactly what we had to do wi 
beating around the bush, and 
remember that Bennett ever | 
any lead as to what we were tt 
failed to reach our objective.” 
if that entered into his calcula’ 

It’s a far cry from the mud) 
of Flanders to the faded splenc 
Raffles Hotel in Singapore, D | 
where, last September on my 
from a summer dodging t| 
Chungking, I caught my next ¢ 
Cocky. It didn’t seem to me 
intervening twenty-three Yi | 
made a lot of difference. ~ 
bright red thatch had thinnec’ 
fiery halo, and the close-clip. 
tache was flecked with gray, b 
still alert and spry. At 
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or a well-knit forty-five. 
hat Bennett never let him- 
d either physically or 
1 the last war. He knew 
ound to be another show- 
himself in good shape 
ugh he likes an occasional 
Wa, he has never acquired 
us drinking habits of his fel- 
s. Too high-strung to 
ky finds a hard-hitting 
is more in his line. But 
prewar recreation was 
Blue Mountains back of 
an army map in his pocket 
ter Joan for company. 
ennett was always thinking 
bout the “next war.” On 
fice table usually reposed 
copy of Max Werner’s 
ng of the Powers” 
v1 with the “Australian 
ectory.” His favorite book 
of the Battle of Tannen- 
‘is able to recite long pas- 
m memory. 












































ider the Aussie 


‘untenable the theory of 
snse. He favors the offensive- 
principle which the Russians 
oyed with such success against 
es. He has developed a 
” plan which fits in per- 
h the individualistic tempera- 
“i Australian fighting man. 
| stralian troops who fought in 
campaign and later, at 
“were probably the best- 
‘to be sent overseas by the 
‘ th in this or any other 
2 were good reasons for this: 
l= under instruction for an un- 
ng period, and they were in the 
ocky Bennett while they were 
gh it. I have a very vivid 
n of what that means. Though 
jiot be correct to describe him 
a fusspot or a Simon Legree, 
b exacting and thorough when 
p training. He has an uncanny 
inding out the soft spots, and 
bordinate has learned to his 
} high-powered explosive force 
d that quietly authoritative 
| Cocky’s vocabulary is re- 
ut scathing. 
V's division in Malaya was part 
l\site British-Indian-Australian 
f, thanks to his dogged in- 
pon the point, it operated as 
Jieous unit. The British High 
} wanted to split it up, but Ben- 
anded that his bunch should 
} being as a division. Most 
lemembered what happened in 
the early part of the last 
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World War when various Australian 
units, his own included, were placed 
under English command. The “diggers” } 
made no secret of their dislike of this 
arrangement and fought twice as well 
when eventually they were regrouped as 
an all-Australian army corps under Sir 
John Monash. Bennett knew what he 
wanted and the brass hats didn’t stop 
him from getting it. 

Nobody who understands the psy- 
chology of the Australian “digger” will 
doubt that every man-jack of them lived 
up to Bennett’s pledge that he'd do 
his best. The Australian tends to be- 
come impatient with the “spit and pol- 
ish” regulations so dear to the heart of 
the English brass hat, but in action he 
is second to none in rigid observance of 
essential battle discipline. The secret 
of the Australian army’s fame lies in 
the ability of the commander to rely 
upon the determination of each man to 
carry out his part. 

Long before the end of the Gallipoli 
campaign which gave them their bap- 
tism of fire in the last World War, the 
Australians had dispelled the notion 
that they would prove inefficient from 
lack of discipline. Although they had 
not yet: acquired the astonishing tech- 
nique which made them invincible as 
shock troops in 1918, they had revealed 
themselves as magnificent, resourceful 
fighters. This new force raised suddenly 
from a people totally unaccustomed to 
restraint was tested under the most ex- 
acting conditions of warfare and against 
literally overwhelming odds and was not 
found wanting in any single particular 
that matters when the guns begin to 
shoot. 

What was the motive force which sus- 
tained these men as, at the Gallipoli 
landing and later in Palestine, in France 
and in Flanders, they fought on and on 
when there seemed no prospect of vic- 
tory? The answer has been eloquently 
recorded by the official historian of Aus- 
tralia’s part in the first World War. 

“To be the sort of man,” he wrote, 
“who would give way when his mates 
were trusting to his firmness; to be the 
sort of man who would fail when the 
line, the whole force, and the Allied 
cause required his endurance; to have 
made it necessary for another unit to do 
his own unit’s work; to live the rest of 
his life haunted by the knowledge that 
he had set his hand to a soldier’s task 
and had lacked the grit to see it through 
—that was the prospect which these 
men could not face. Life was very 
dear, but life was not worth living un- 
less they could be true to their idea of 
Australian manhood. Standing upon 
that alone, when help failed and hope 
faded, when the end loomed clear in 
front of them, when the whole world 
seemed to crumble and the heavens to 
fall in, they faced its ruin undismayed.” 
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Relax in an IVORY BATH! 


Discover why so many women make an 
Ivory Bath a daily beauty routine. The 
secret is that lovely, lively Ivory lather 

. the fastest lather of any leading bath 
soap. Feel how your skin responds to the 
extreme mildness of those soothing, ca- 
ressing velvet suds that foam off of that 

i big white floating cake. You'll 
step out witha...-- 
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Work done.. 


nearly a wreck from 7 hours of hustling. So 
that’s a good time to pull this Cinderella 
act. You'll get a Fresh Start if you just. . 
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. and you're done-in— 


Fresh Start for the 
rest of the Day! 


And what a delight your day 
becomes . . . after your reviving 
Ivory Bath! You take a new in- 
terest in home, children, friends, 
fun. That fresh, clean “Ivory” 
smell leaves you as fresh and 
dainty as a lady of leisure. And 
your skin feels so smooth all 
over after being “‘babied’’ with 
baby’s own beauty soap. Get a 
Fresh Start every day in an 
Ivory velvet-suds Bath! 


99 “4/00 % PURE + IT FLOATS 


TRAOEMARK REG. U.S. FAT, OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Fou a FRESH START... 


Take ate WORY CATH 
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oc D Mobilgas dealers — from coast-to-coast — are ready to serve you. You'll find 
feager to give your car vital services that will add precious extra mileage. Drive in i 
and enjoy the Friendly Service that helps make your car LAST LONGER! MN 


E AIR? SURE—YOUR TIRES 
HECKED EVERY WEEK!” 


i 


“WE'LL KEEP HER SHINING — 
@® WAXED EVERY 3 MONTHS!” ) 


@The finish on modern 
automobile bodies lasts 
many years, if properly 
treated. This is an all- 
too frequently disre- 
garded step in making 
cars last. 


5 “LET US LUBRICATE YOUR CAR 7 
® EVERY 1,000 MILES!” 


® Careful chassis lubrication 
does more than any other 
service to prolong the life of 
your car. It pays to have an 
expert who knows the re- 
quirements of your car do 
this job. Our famous Mobi- 
lubrication Chart shows 
every part of your car that 
needs protection! 


sd tires wear at 
:derinflated tires 
houlders (5 lbs. 


sure can increase 






ou need gasoline 
in once a week 
eck your tires. 
ation can cut tire 


s 25%. 











Make up your mind 
not only to keep your car running—but also to have a N 
car you'll be proud to drive. Bring it to us for washing | 
when it needs it—for waxing four times a year! Make iy 
your car’s looks last, too! 












) “LET US SWITCH YOUR 
TIRES EACH 5,000 MILES!”’ 





8 “LET US MAKE SURE YOUR 
@ GEARS ARE PROTECTED!” 





@ Modern gears operate at ; 
pressures up to 300,000 ; 
pounds per square inch. It 
is important to use the 
right type of oil for your 
particular type of gears. 
We have that type of gear i 
oil. Let us check the trans- . 
mission and gears of your 
car every 1,000 miles. 
1h | 











» cause rapid wear. 
‘these, and inspect 29% 








9 “LET US CLEAN THOSE PLUGS — 
@ HELP YOU SAVE GASOLINE!” 















e Dirty spark plugs can de- 
crease gasoline mileage as 
much as 15%! Your spark 
plugs should be inspected, 
cleaned, and regapped reg- 
ularly..at least once every 
5,000 miles. This can mean 
better performance as well 
as important savings. 


@ Let us see that the battery 
is filled to a safe level. It’s 
also important to make sure 
connections are tight . . . that 
a faulty generator is not over- 
draining battery ... and, most 
important, that battery is kept 
charged tofullcapacity.Proper 
\-—S=s maintenance.can lengthen 
- battery life greatly! 
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OIL COMPANY IN“ 
N U.S.A. op 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
; and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
USE IT WISELY ! General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 















“LET US FLUSH YOUR COOLING 
6. — CHECK OIL FILTER!’ 


10 “WE'LL CLEAN YOUR AIR FILTER 
SYSTEM TWICE A YEAR!” 5 






e Accumulated dirt and 
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scale in the radiator pre- 
vent heat from being car- 
ried away from red-hot 
valves and combustion 
chambers. A clean cooling 
system helps you get long, 
thrifty mileage. Let us 
clean it and condition the 
water to prevent rust. 























e A dirty air filter wastes 
gasoline...permits grit to 
enter your engine. Check 
every 2,000 miles. A dirty, 
clogged oil filter is worse 
than none. It’s a source of 
grit and grime...promotes 
engine wear. Change it 
every 8,000 miles. 
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YOU D BETTER SWITCH FROM 
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| Faithfully, Judith ; 


| 
| 
sky, its heat blown out of the world by 
the wind which went crying on into 
| space. 

| ‘You'll board at Mrs. Rand’s hotel 
in Ingrid,” he said. “Wasn’t anything 
out on the flats four months ago. Then 
Teddy Roosevelt opened the reserva- 
tion to homesteadin’ and five hundred 
people filled it in a week. Big argu- 
ment on the school. Some wanted it, 
some didn’t.” 

“How could anybody not want a 
| school?” 

“This country,” he said, “requires a 
strong back and a weak mind. Not that 
|{’m prejudiced. Never had schoolin’ 
myself, but maybe it is mecessary. 
World’s changin’.” 

“Do you have a homestead?” 

He shook his head. “Man like me 
wouldn’t like a hundred and sixty acres 
after chasin’ cows all his life. Ill be 
movin’ on one day, away from the bob- 
wire. Fences and houses close together 
ain’t natural.” He dragged the team to 
a stop, shouting “Who-aa!” He tucked 
the loose blanket more securely around 
her and sent the horses on again with 
a yip and a yell. In the forward distance 
dots of dust showed in the haze and at 
the end of an hour they began to pass 
wagons 
goods and families. 





| pee weak ones give up,” pointed 
out Charley Graves. “They came for 
| somethin’ free, figurin’ to get rich. But 
|it is a year until crop time and winter’s 
|comin’ and there’s considerable work 
and starvin’ to go through. People 
wantin’ things free never have the sand 
to stick. These kind have been leavin’ 
for a month. What’s left now are the 
tough—good tough and bad tough.” 

A great woolly grayness raced across 
the sky as soon as sunset came and the 
rustle and roar of the wind was all about 
them. They began to run by wagons 
| loaded with wood, these moving toward 
| the blur of a settlement in the distance. 
| Three hours exactly after leaving Vir- 
|gil the buckboard came into Ingrid, 
| which was half a dozen houses on the 
| prairie, and wheeled before Mrs. Rand’s 
| hotel. Mrs. Rand, young and soft-faced 
| and pretty, stood at the door. “I’m glad 
| you’re here,” she told Judith. “It is al- 

ways a tiresome ride. Charley, take the 
| trunk to the corner room upstairs.” 

| Judith entered a living room warmed 
|by a huge central stove. Mrs. Rand 
l\lighted an extra lamp, and Charley 
| Graves, having carried the trunk up- 
Jove came down and paused by the 





stove. Judith noticed that he was or- 
dinarily a shy man but when he smiled, 
| as he did now, the devil flickered in his 
eyes. “Feel the house shake? That’s 
| the way it is out here—bend or break.” 
He went on out of the house. 
Mrs. Rand showed Judith to her 
|room and departed. Wind jolted the 
house like a giant hand and this motion 
added its uneasiness to the ride on the 
buckboard and gave Judith a moment’s 
seasick feeling. She freshened up and 
she stood still in the room, tired and 
now depressed by the rawness about 
her. “I'll never keep clean,” she thought, 
and went down to supper. 

Afterward some of the settlement 
people came in to meet her. The elderly 

| Adam Brewerton and his wife appeared, 
| with their daughter Letty, who was a 
| fair, serene girl of Judith’s own age. 
Charley Graves came by and stopped, 
warming his back at the stove. The 
Swensons, both beyond sixty, dropped 
| in. The plump and jolly young girl who 
| had waited on table was Ingrid Berg, 
| for whom the settlement was named; 


Continued from page 13 


full-loaded with household. 





















































and a big and very capable man lz | 
tered and was introduced to her 
Kertcher. They were all friend) } 
ple and they all had the air oj 
agreeable and this lasted until on 
man came to the hotel—thin and 
what dry of face and with a di} 
able pair of eyes: He was, 

said in her soft voice, Clyde Jac 

Clyde Jacks gave Judith a civi 
ful stare and made it plain howh 
on the school. “I was—and am— |} 
such fool waste of money.” As 
he remained in the room the 
definitely less friendliness; the: 
people clearly disliked him and h 
it and showed his bristles, and th 
parted. 

Judith was very tired and pr 
made her excuses and returned 
room. She wrapped herself in — 
found her writing materials ar 
a chair before the bureau to con 
letter: c 


“Dear Harry: I have arrived a 
is the first night. I had thought 
West as being mountainous but 
nothing here but distance stre! 
as flat as the floor of Charpente 
as far as you can see. The windi 
ing and the hotel shakes. I think 
the dust most of all. There isn’ 
here to remind me of the neat 
houses and the green lanes of £ 


She wished to add that she 
him, that she was afraid and t 
presence was her greatest desir 
they were really not yet engag) 
so she ended it by writing, “Fai! 
Judith,” sealed the note into ar 
lope and addressed the enve 
Harrison Gurdon, Salem, Mar 
setts. This was her first year of 
ing and perhaps it had been fo 
her to wish to adventure so fé 
home. It had seemed an ¢ 
thought at the time; something 
far voyaging of her earlier sea- 
ancestors sailing around the 
Now she was afraid. 

| 

WENSON and his wife move) 

ward through the rough wind 
son steadied his wife with his ge: 
man’s voice: “Lean against mer 
Turn your face from the wind) 
my arm.” 

“Winter’s coming,” she said? 
have eleven dollars. It will be# 
year before we can see a garden” 
be hard, Nils.” 

“Very hard,” he said. 
younger man—” 

“You should not speak of thi’ 

Their shanty lay a half mile dv 
road on one of the flat’s best hor 
quarters. Swenson led his wife 
and moved around to light a le 
would be easier in my mind,” | 
“if there was wood. But at four 
the cord—” 

The shanty was two rooms anc 
thrown together of raw pine” 
and sealed with roofing papel 
Swenson had made neatness of 
with curtains at the win ! 
calendar picture here and there” 
kitchen was a big wood stove,” 
and a couple of chairs built by & 
and a huge cupboard with b- 
shelves and drawers and dis 
‘There was no fire in the stover 

They were an aging, via 
had joined the land rush in th 
finding a last home, and had bet 
in drawing a good quarter sect 
Swenson was older than he lik 
mit and there was a fear i 
he held from his wife; and Mrs 


“Tiel 

















































it and would not let him see 
je knew it. 

Il build a little fire,” said Swen- 
> 


le will go to bed and save 
od” 
dy knocked and opened the 
mut waiting an answer. Clyde 
in, bulky-shaped inside his 
storm breaker, his long nose 
the wind. He had a lan- 
m and carefully dimmed it 
“T been noticin’,” he said, 
got your wood yet.” 


chair Swenson, “we have not. 
H ae oP 


ignored the invitation. “You're 
money. We all are. But you 
' to get through the winter 
) ten-twenty cords of wood.” 

'are maybe right,” agreed Swen- 
tteously. He did not like this 
it he would not let himself show 
mma,” he said, “I will light a 
you will make Clyde some cof- 


1 if you had wood,” said Jacks 
jiry, pressing voice, “how you 
| plow and plant and how you 
| fence, and how you goin’ to 
|e 

le things are to be considered 
ley come,” said Swenson. 

ider them now,” said Jacks. 
‘ime comes to prove up and take 
uu got to have your improve- 
nade and you got to pay the 
tent five dollars an acre. You 
in’ to do it. You’re broke and 
veeze if you stay. You'll lose 
irter except you get help. Now 
will stake you to twenty cords 
), and I will give you money 
)o keep grub. When time comes 
\tle I'l advance enough for you 
ne government’s fee. Then you 
quarter to me and I will throw 
ler five hundred dollars for you.” 
(government says I cannot do 
jid Swenson. 

¢zovernment won’t allow a deal 
)de before you get a deed. After 
q can sell where you please. You 
¥vord and I will take yours and 
Yiothin’ to nobody. What’s the 


| 


ye? Half the folks on the flat 
3.0in’ the same thing.” 

jas my wish,” said Swenson 
#/to make a nice place of this. 
)t young, and movin’ around is 
ji now. Five hundred is not 
. this nice land.” 
a 


i 


"Listen, lady, you won't be back in no hour!” 
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~— “A Standout! Sure of Success!” 


“You're broke,” pointed out Jacks, 
“and you will lose it.” 

Swenson murmured, “That is prob- 
ably right,” and fell silent. His wife had 
moved into the other room, out of sight. 
Swenson sighed and dipped his head 


and had his thoughts, and knew that | 


every word spoken by Jacks was wholly 


true; it had been a problem in his mind | 
since the beginning. Suddenly he hated | 


Jacks, but he thought of his wife and 
he came to his hard conclusion. “I will 
accept the bargain,” he said. 

Jacks gave Swenson a sharp, sly look. 
“None of this is on paper. You could 
do me, but I take you for a man of 


your word, or I wouldn’t be botherin’. | 


Say nothin about it to people.” He went 
out into the brawling night. 

Nils Swenson stood in the cold small 
room, knowing the last and greatest of 
many defeats; and he wanted the sup- 
port and the nearness of his wife but 
he would not go to her, thinking she 
would be feeling worse than he felt. 
Then he heard her voice behind him as 
she came out of the little bedroom, lov- 
ing as it had always been: “It is nothing, 
Nils. We are together. That is enough.” 


UDITH areaded failure. Now, look- 

ing out upon the sixteen youngsters 
seated in the dull light of late afternoon, 
she knew she was failing. The long rough 
wind, ceaselessly blowing since her ar- 
rival ten days before, shook the flimsy 
schoolhouse, and the sound of it made 
the youngsters nervous; they turned 
in their seats and scraped their feet 
along the floor and whispered and would 
not keep their attention on lessons. Tara 
was at the moment reading aloud from 
the fifth-grade book, her voice indis- 
tinct. The end of the hardést day so far 
was at hand and the cordwood piled 
around the schoolhouse half covered 
the windows, so that the light, never 
very good, was now almost gray. Kurt 
Dyckman made a fugitive motion with 
his hand half under the desk and the 
restless youngsters began to titter. 

“Kurt,” Judith said, “straighten on 
your seat and be still.” 

That boy, she realized at last, was the 
cause of her trouble. He was not a boy 
at all, but an eighteen-year-old giant 
as large as two ordinary men, with a 
dim, sly mind which would never grow 
big enough to grasp seventh-grade work. 
The school could do nothing for him 
and he did not belong in it; he was a 
mountainous shape above the other lit- 
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tle figures of her class and his furtive 
rebellion ran among them and ruined 
all her efforts at discipline. 

She said, “That will be all, Tara.” 
She sat at the desk before them, slim 
and straight, her gray eyes very seri- 
ous, her small shoulders squared. The 
children were on the edge of their seats, 
ready to bolt at her word of dismissal. 
Kurt Dyckman stretched both legs into 
the aisle, knowing she disliked this. 
Each day his impudence increased. She 
said, “School is out. Kurt, I wish to see 
you.” 

The youngsters made a_ scurrying 
storm down the aisles; they went cry- 
ing and shouting into the wind. Kurt 
Dyckman lifted his huge bulk and 
walked deliberately away. Judith Mur- 
ray waited until he had reached the 
door before speaking again. “Kurt,” she 
said, “just a moment.” 

He went through the doorway and 
turned and sent back his dull grin. Ju- 
dith Murray stiffly checked her anger 
and rose and crossed the room, going 
into the yard to face him. 

“Kurt,” she said, “I know it is diffi- 
cult for you to be among children. After 
all, you’re a man. I need a man to help 
me with some of the chores. I’d like to 
count on you.” 

He listened to her with his head low- 
ered. He was slow-minded, and there- 
fore suspicious. He laboriously turned 
the proposition over in his mind and 
looked up with his unpleasant grin. “T 
got chores enough at home.” He came 
half a step nearer, made bold from 
knowing she could not control him. 
“You're a mighty pretty woman,” he 
murmured, and walked away from her. 
Some of the youngsters had stayed in 
the background. Now they ran on, 
knowing she had failed to control Kurt. 
It had not helped discipline at all. 

She was angered enough to cry and 
she thought, “That meanness should 
be beaten out of him.” She put the 
thought away as unworthy—and lifted 
her head to see Charley Graves sitting 
on his horse twenty yards off. She 
wheeled into the schoolhouse, hating to 
have him witness her distress. 


HEN she at last closed the school 

door behind her Charley Graves was 
still waiting, smoking a cigarette, one leg 
tossed across the saddle horn. The wind 
whipped color into his face and he wore 
no coat and time seemed to mean noth- 
ing to him. He dismounted and fell into 
step beside her, leading his horse down 
the rutty road toward Ingrid. 

“Why,” she asked, “did they pile the 
wood against the windows?” 

“Come a good windstorm, it sort of 
anchors the shebang. That shack ain’t 
stout.” 

“It is a cheap, flimsy thing.” 

“Folks,” he said in his easy way, 
“don’t have much to work with out here. 
Not much money and not much time 
from their own chores.” 

She was rebuked and knew it, but she 
kept still, involved in her own troubles 
as she marched along the up-and-down» 
ruts of the road with the wind beating 
at her face. 

“Everything all right?” he asked. 
“Havin’ any trouble at school?” 

“No,” she said. “Charley, when will 
this wind stop?” 

“Maybe in an hour. Maybe not for a 
month.” He cast his quick, direct glance 
at her. She felt its bite, its force. Then 
he looked away, idly saying: “You got 
to learn to bend with it, or you’ll bust. 
Kind of hard on educated folks.” 

“The way you speak,” she said, “it 
sounds as though an education is a 
handicap.” 

“The way I figure, education ought to 
make a person see more and feel more. 
That’s all to the good, except that if 
you're strong on feelin’, you’re goin’ to 


at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY| be more miserable in bad times. It ain’t 






































































the dumb folks that go crazy w | 
wind blows. It’s the ones that | 
much.” 2g 

She felt a small glow of surpr} 
had little learning of the kind sh«| 
and yet now and then his obse;| 
dug deep. Harry Gurdon, so y) 
sometimes so prematurely wea) 
his culture, could not have said. 
ter. She felt slightly disloyal fc} 
ing the comparison, and then || 
troubles returned and she grapp) 
them as far as the small shanty 
Swensons. Clyde Jacks was at}. 
ment unloading wood beside the | 
bending and lifting with a kind } 
chanical regularity. Mrs. Swense 
at the door, beckoning. ay 

Judith noticed the narrow way 
Graves looked upon Clyde Jac) 
said, “The Swensons seem loni) 
drop in for a moment.” She we 
thank him for walking with her t 
denly she was embarrassed and 
quite abruptly from him. Mrs, § 
waited for her at the doorway © 
old woman’s vague and beamin | 
“Coffee is ready for you,” sa 
Swenson. “It is cold today.” 


HARLEY GRAVES rode 

toward the _ schoolhouse. 
shredded out his cigarette at o1 
wind lifted loose earth from the) 
lands and darkened the air. Het 
“There goes the soil, hell-bent for. 
There never had been any excus 
language for the plowing under 
beautiful grass; and still he ha 
reservations lately. Maybe it y 
do to judge too soon. People 
farm somewhere. Past the sch 
he saw youngsters dotting the 
horizon, homeward bound; and: 
Kurt Dyckman’s big-lumped s 
ward on the road. He narrowed | 
on Kurt and rode up to him. | 

“Wait a minute,” he said, & 
down. The giant boy’s face looke 
him and showed insolence; | 
a full head taller than Charley 
natural bully. Charley consi 
with a grave thought, and go 
There wasn’t any use of explaini) 
thing; only way to break a bal! 
was to beat him humble. He w 
ing some chances, considering) 
plain animal strength. 

He went at Kurt the same. 
chopped trees, one lick at a fil) 
beat him on the soft flesh un) 
jaw, he dug at Kurt’s flanks. 
ambling down the road as 
and once Kurt got in a wilds 
jarred Charley clear to his boc 


i 


on his knuckles with a full 
on Kurt’s chin. Kurt went to! 

Like all animals, he was 
when something stronger 
there wasn’t any pride to 
fight after he was hurt. He 
at Charley and shook his head 
were bleeding and he put 
them and saw the blood, and 
of fear glittered in his eyes. 
Cut it out.” 3 

Charley Graves swung up 
dle. The kid was a mountain 
a bully turned into a yellow pt 
ley said, “Your education’s 2 
don’t ever go near that scho 
slanted his hat over his forel 
loped away. 


UDITH drank Mrs. Swense 
Scandinavian coffee brew 
considerably improved, and f 
observed how little the Swens 
There were these two rooms, St 
with building paper, and a shec 
behind. The shed had a floor am 
dow and tar-papered walls. 
“Tt’s nice,” she said, “that yc 
your wood.” : 
Mrs. Swenson was a guilele 
and her smile simply faded and) 


| 
| 
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| 
| 


















































s pointed to the door. “Yes,” 
without heart, “that’s nice 


”s Mr. Swenson?” 
Mr. Carney build a barn.” 
son shook her head. “Even 
lollars a day he is too old for 
be he’s on top of the roof and 
iblows him off. If it wasn’t for 
[ he wouldn’t feel so small.” 
D mson drew up the edges of her 
to her face and began to cry. Not 
uch sound; the tears rolled along 
sooth, flushed, girl-like face, into 
iting apron, and presently she 
and ceased to cry. “You know 
— she asked and then, need- 
fl this to someone, she related 
B story of the homestead and 
and Clyde Jacks to Judith. 
must say nothing. Swenson prom- 
id when he promises a thing he 


the government doesn’t permit 
rent: like that,” said Judith, 
promise needn’ t be kept. He’s 
vantage of you.” 

eople cannot choose.” 
th Said, “Right is right,” and 
| at the bare walls and the neat- 

Mrs. Swenson’s kitchen cup- 
She moved to the end of the 
and looked into the shed. “You 

talk to Jacks. Make him see 
3 fair.” 
are still a girl. Things in this 
are not all straight.” 

h said, “Thank you for the cof- 
nd left the cabin, marching across 
ling Swenson quarter section to- 
ingrid’s buildings a mile distant. 
sle pped her and dust rolled like 
around her. She bowed her head, 
@ of the Swensons and knowing 

| first time their desperate pov- 
a she thought, “Perhaps oth- 
are equally poor,’ and was 
Id at the quick suspicion that her 
fifty dollars a month caused 
»dy privation. 

§topped at the Brewertons’ for her 
d letter from Harry Gurdon and 
{i to the hotel. She read the letter 
oom, its serious lines, its little 





sallies of humor and she saw Harry as 
he wrote it, a tall man, leisurely and 
whimsical, t 
duced actions always right and never 


unexpected. He was a comfortable man. | 
She saw him; yet as she brought his face | 


before her mind’s eye there was a 


vagueness that was strange, as though 


distance dimmed what he was. 


She had her dinner and returned to 


the room and began her letter to Harry. 
She sat long still, thinking of her own 
troubles at school, feeling the cold dread 
of failure; and the problem of the Swen- 
sons never was out of her mind. Pres- 
ently she sighed and went to bed, the 
letter unfinished. There had to be some 


way of waking Kurt Dyckman’s good in- | 


stincts. 
tion. 


That was the purpose of educa- 


HEN she faced the class next morn- 

ing and saw he was missing she felt 
an enormous relief, and immediately 
afterward was reproached by her con- 
science. He did not appear after lunch 
hour and this day was her best day un- 
til, when school was out, young Reeves 
Pownder brought the news: 

“Kurt ain’t comin’ back any more. 
Charley Graves beat the tar outa him 
last night and told him to stay away.” 

She was glad it was gray enough in 
the room to conceal her blush. All the 
youngsters rushed at the doorway, leav- 
ing her to struggle with the information. 
She was relieved to know Kurt was 
gone; but this relief shocked her con- 
science and she grew slowly angry and 
the anger remained as she marched 
against the endless wind. Charley had 
done something for her which she should 
have done herself. Moreover, every- 
body would know at once about it and 
speculate on her attitude toward Char- 
ley Graves. She was in a grim frame of 
mind when she turned in at the Swenson 
house. Mrs. Swenson had the coffee al- 
ready poured. 

“T must move from the hotel to a 
place nearer to school,” said Judith. 
“Your house is the closest. If you will 
put a bed in the shed it will make a very 
satisfactory room. Twenty dollars a 
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“Fans expect a star to have exquisitely bright teeth always. And we’ve found we can’... 
says lovely Paulette Goddard. Many of Hollywood’s most famous smiles are brighter, 
are whiter because of Calox Tooth Powder. 
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McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. “Quality since 1833.” 


"Guaranteed by’ % 
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month is what I would be charged else- 
where. Is that all right?” 

“Daughter,” said Mrs. Swenson, “it 
will be cold.” 

“We have wood, haven’t we? And 
perhaps later we can get a little stove.” 
She saw that Mrs. Swenson was about 
to cry and so hurried on with her brisk 
tone. “You will have rent money enough 
to pay Clyde Jacks for the wood. You 
must go to him and ask him to release 
you from your promise. Do it tonight 
if you possibly can. Ill see about the 
bed today and perhaps I can move over 
tomorrow.” She carried the talk rapidly 
to the end and left the house at once 
and moved across the quarter section 
toward Ingrid. When she reached the 
road near the settlement she saw Char- 
ley Graves riding forward. She stopped 
in the dust, waiting for him. When he 
rode up and prepared to dismount she 
pitched into him: 

“You stay right there. I’m angry with 
you. I’m ashamed of you. What gave 
you the notion to interfere in my af- 
fairs? Everybody will laugh at me for 
needing a man to straighten out my 
troubles. What made you think it would 
be any good to knock Kurt down and 
scare him away from school? That’s 
just force. It doesn’t settle a thing. Do 
you know what I’m going to do? [’m 
going to tell him to come back to school. 
I’ve got to find a better answer than 
yours. Education isn’t violence.” 

He looked down at her, not smiling 
but close to a smile; and the admiration 
in his eyes further irritated her. He 
said: “The lad’s a dumb brute and the 
only kind of education he savvies is 
a punch in the beak. I reckon I was a 
pretty good teacher.” He rolled in the 
saddle, perfectly self-contained. “You 
can invite him back but if he comes I'll 
whale him again, which he knows. So 
he won’t come back.” 

“Charley Graves, you stay out of my 
business! There’s too much violence 
out here. You have taught him some- 
thing wrong.” 

“T taught him that bein’ balky will 
bring him a beautiful punch in the nose. 
That’s education in any language.” 

“Fighting,” she said, “settles noth- 
ing at all.” 

“Maybe not,” he said, “but it sure 
does a lot of mind-changin’.” 

She went by him with her outrage. 
“How can you reason with a man like 
that?” she asked herself. She stepped 
into Solomon’s store and priced a bed 
and a mattress and bedding and made 
arrangements to have it taken to the 
Swensons the following day. In her 
room she seated herself at the bureau 
before the unfinished letter to Harry 
Gurdon, but could write nothing. He 
was far away, and vague, and her prob- 
lems here were too real to bring the 
memory of him before her. She sat 
quite still and felt the shock of knowing 
he was not uppermost in her mind; and 
at last went down to supper. 


HE hated to tell Mrs. Rand of her 

decision to move but Mrs. Rand, the 
most understanding woman, seemed 
pleased. “The Swensons,” she said, 
“need that help badly, and this is the 
nicest possible way. You are kind to 
think of it. I will lend you sheets and 
pillow slips.” 

There was a deep feeling of neigh- 
borly obligation among them, the close 
tie of people all in a common lot, and 
that came upon Judith with its good- 
ness. Later, when the usual group 
dropped in, Mrs. Rand spoke of the 


move, and Judith felt the approval of © 


their eyes. She had done something 
which placed her within the group; it 
was the first time she had sensed this. 
Charley Graves stood with his back to 
the stove, his head bent over the manu- 
facture of a cigarette; he lighted it and 
his glance struck over the edge of his 
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cupped hands, grave and St 
Tom Kertcher came in, looking | 

“Swensons just walked int’ 
Jacks’ place. Now I wonder.” | 

Judith remembered a ques, 
had in her mind and now a) 
“What is a quarter section wo; 
it has been patented?” 

“Depends,” said Kertcher, “ 
is. Anything within two-three | 
here is worth five thousand do 
anybody’s money.” 

Charley Graves casually m 
“Any particular claim in mind, | 

She shook her head, but all th 
ple were watching her and she 
knew why she had asked. Th 
sharp and wise in many things 
things that came from books 
the knowledge of people and t 
mon troubles of people—the ro 
small and always pressing item 
ing. She thought of the Swens 
worry came upon her and 
over the room and went out © 
windy darkness. She stood ther 
a little while she saw the § 
leave Clyde Jacks’ house and y 
ward, very slowly. When they 
the hotel they paused and Mr 
son said: “It was a nice thing” 
but Clyde said it was a promis 
we gave our word and he will nc 
back to us, we will keep it.” 


Se watched them go on, © 
moving slowly into the bea 
steady wind; and she was ¢ 
again, and this outrage made 
mind for her. She walked straig 
the road, past the store and Bre 
place, toward Clyde Jacks’ wind 
and she walked with the inflar. 
sense of justice of all her ancesi 
ing within her, and she was she 
the vigor of her hatred. Peo 
thought, shouldn’t let themselv 
freely; but she still felt all t 
knocked on Clyde Jacks’ door vy 
knuckles. | 
When he opened the doo 
slack man who seldom both 
shave—she walked into the rout 
him, and waited for him to tu 
It was a queer room, more like | 
shed than anything else, © 
gunnysacks and bits of wire @ 
and empty bottles and pieces 
ness. A stove stood at one «© 
there was a table made out of | 
boxes and a bed in the corner Vv 
quilts on it. Then she was 4 
Clyde Jacks’ narrow, sca 
stare. 
“If you want anything of me,’ 
“vou ain’t goin’ to get it. Ev 
wants somethin’. Just becai 
thrifty and work hard is no si 
to share with them that ain't j 
enough to keep from starvii 
“The Swensons can pa 
wood. That should be eno’ 
“They would of starved @ 
they stayed. If they left the} 
the place. I made a fair “— 


“They can pay you now.” 

“They couldn’t when we | 
deal is a deal.” 

“You can’t keep a_ barg 
against the law.” 

He gave her a narrower s 
you got enough to do wit 
ferin’? Half the folks out h 
as soon as they get deeds.” 

“But they can’t make agt 
sell before they own,” she 

He shrugged his shoulde S. 
to the same thing.” at 

“No, it doesn’t. If I told the 
fice you’d have trouble.” 

“You got nothin’ to prove it,” 
Then he grinned when he saw 
her. “The Swensons ain't the” 
talk after they promise someth 

This grew worse and worse. — 
a sharp man, trading on other © 






























































he was amused at her fool- 
Then she thought of the 
the whole thing became un- 
"You think,” she said very 
“you're safe, don’t you?” She 
sund her and her eyes fell upon 
1g piece of harness strap with a 
s aft one end. She stopped 
sized it and she said, “I’ll show 
‘o be unfair,” and slashed him 
e face with the leather, its 
‘king him on the mouth. He 
d jumped aside, and came in 
J the strap. She held it with 
nd slapped him across the face 
the seized her.and shook her 
srew dizzy. After that she felt 
our into the room and Clyde 
jumped away from her. 

s and Tom Kertcher were 


iid a in a changed voice, “This 
hing I started.” 
m stared at Jacks in a way 
ew afraid. They were solid, 
but now they were dangerous; 
vt any mercy in them at all. 
aid, “Well, Charley, you want 
you want me to?” 
acked to the far end of the 
| stood sallow and sullen, 
id. She put a hand up to her 
hair and was calm. Now she 
this would be. “The wood is 
ts a cord,’ she said. “Ten 
dollars. They will pay you 
a month.” 
t,’ Jacks agreed quickly. 
right.” Charley Graves had 
oss the room at him. Judith 
hand and stopped Charley. 
e said, “that ends the Swen- 
ise to you?” 
fit,” said Jacks and kept his 
arley Graves. 
Waid, “You hear that, Charley? 
hold the Swensons to any 
| She was still a little afraid 
i) safety. These two big men 
r definite in what they 
i caught Charley’s arm and 
around, feeling his unwill- 
d drew him toward the door. 
h brought it on—I had to hit 
; e him reasonable.’ She took 
wher’s arm also and got both 
wie the door. As a matter of 
H reached back and shut the 
ks, seized the arms of the men 
fea them toward the hotel. 
@n’'t say a word all the way to 
She stopped here, and Tom 
‘tarted to turn in. He looked 
enly smiling. “Kind of a 
en here, Charley,” he mur- 
i went on into the hotel. 
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“Charley,” she said, “I know what 
you're thinking. But this was much dif- 
ferent.” 

“Ahuh,” said Charley Graves. He w as | 
a very deliberate man and he took his | 
own time to build and light a cigarette. 
The matchlight flickered in his eyes and | 
went out; then he said, coolly, tantaliz- 
ingly, “Still, it was violence in my book. 
Mighty shocking. Can’t imagine the ex- 
ample you’re settin’ young children.” 

She had nothing to say. She watched | 
the glow of the cigarette make its shed 
on his long, dark cheeks. He pondered | 
the situation deeply and she waited, not 


‘knowing why she should. Wind ripped 


across the flats, bringing its dust and its | 
curt chill; she swung a little, coming into | 
the shelter of his tall body. 

“You know,” he said, “if I was a 
farmin’ man, I wouldn’t homestead on 
this side of the river.” 

“Wouldn’t you, Charley?” 

“I'd go across the river and lease a 
chunk of that good land from the In- 
dians. Foolish of me to think of such 
a thing, though.” 

“Is it?” she said. “Good night, Char- 
ley.” 


Se went inside and straight up the 
stairs to her room. She lighted the | 
lamp and stood still. She saw herself in | 
the mirror, her shaken hair and the 
smudge of dust on her face, and she was 
rather proud of what had happened. Was 
sin always this pleasant? She sighed and 
sat down to the unfinished letter, still 
conscious of the beat of the wind; but 
it didn’t trouble her at all. It had be- 
come a familiar sound and she got to 
thinking of herself as one of the group— 
one of the slow and steady people mak- 
ing their fight against the new land. She 
took up her pen, well knowing she could 
say nothing of these events to Harry. 
What then was there left to say to 
him? 

She thought of it a long while, wrote | 
a few sentences and prepared to add her | 
usual “Faithfully, Judith.” But before 
she did she brought the image of Harry 
Gurdon forward and looked at his face 
a long while, and saw it slip backward | 
into the mists. She realized then it 
would never again come forward clearly 
to her; and she knew also that some- 
time during the day Salem had ceased 
to be her home. How strange this was. 
She signed her letter simply, “Judith 
Murray,” and turned it over on the bu- 
reau and rose to leave the room. She 
heard the group talking below: her and | 
she wanted to join that warm and com- 
fortable circle. She hoped Charley was 
there. 
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“He's got a great little sense of humor, all right” — wuiius src | | , 
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ART IN U.S.A. 


MAINTENANCE 


means Longer Life! 





OR YEARS the story of Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil has been 
a story of reducing friction and wear in engines, keeping them cleansed 


Yes, it’s the same story, even though prolonging the life of your car is, 


of carbon and saving fuel. It’s the same story today. 


more important than merely reducing the cost 


Take carbon-removal, for instance. 


of operation. 


For the same improved lubrication that has 
been keeping motorists ahead of the formation 
of carbon, giving them more miles to the gallon 
of gas, quicker acceleration and fewer repairs 
and replacements—that same improved lubrica- 
tion will now make present cars last longer. 


RING- 


FREE is refined by an exclusive patented 


process which retains a vital characteristic of the original crude oil, enabling 
RING-FREE to dissolve the binder which holds carbon to the metal parts 
of your engine. You keep ahead of the formation of 
carbon because RING-FREE cleanses your engine 
and floats off these particles of carbon as it lubri- 
cates. 


Or take RING-FREE’s savings in fuel. In 1094 
certified road tests in many makes of cars in widely- 
separated parts of the country, it was found that 
savings in the consumption of gas up to 10 per cent were not uncommon. 
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Or take starting wear. RING-FREE’s cling and film strength, its penetration 
through closely-fitting parts, offers unusual protection 


long life. 


You have probably been intending to ask your inde- 
pendent filling station or garage proprietor about 
RING-FREE. You know that he 
is an expert, free to recommend 
anything that he knows is best 
for your car. Don’t delay asking him his opinion. Now 
that the life of your car is so vital to you, let him tell 
you from his own experience how it will prolong the life 


of your car. 


MACMILLAN 
RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 





Copyright 1942 by 
Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 





even to vertical metal parts. That means less friction to 
moving parts after an engine has been standing idle. 


Whether RING-FREE is used in an automobile or a 
truck, a tractor or a bus or a stationary engine, the ex- 
clusive properties developed by its 
patented refining process mean 
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Try it at OUR risk! Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil removes carbon, cleans 
the motor, saves gasoline, reduces wear—or 
your money back. RING-FREE Motor 
Oil is guaranteed to make your motor run 
smoother, give more miles per gallon of 
gasoline, reduce wear and repair; because 
it removes carbon, cleans the motor and 
reduces friction fast, by thorough lubri- 
cation. Try one fill, and if you are not 
satisfied that RING-FREE is doing these 
things, your money will be refunded by 
your dealer immediately. 

Ask your independent dealer for ‘What 
You Can Expect from Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil,”” our new circular, or 
write us for it direct. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
50W. 50thSt., NewYork - 624 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago + 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 
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| merry mornings to you! 






Refreshing as an April shower! 


Crunchy Rice Krispies strike a crisp, new 
note for springtime breakfasts! 

These golden bubbles of nourishing rice 
“put the bee” on cranky appetites. They’re 
lovely to look at —nestling in cool cream, 
decked with spicy fruit. Delightful to hear! 
Rice Krispies proclaim their lasting crisp- 
ness with a light-hearted snap! crackle! pop! 
Heavenly to taste! That palate-tickling 
Kellogg flavor is definitely habit-forming. 

All thanks to Kellogg’s exclusive recipe, 
to oven-popping and gentle toasting. They 
make unique Kellogg’s Rice Krispies the 
No. 1 rice cereal in America. 

“Rice Krispies’’ 
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MADE BY KELLOCE CO SATILE CREEK MICE 


is a trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) of Kellogé Co. for its oven-popped rice. 


Tf tt’s a 
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of its kind! 


Any Week . 


Continued from page 4 


sergeant, “is to tell people politely that 
they can’t walk around the airfield. If 
they don’t pay any attention and go 
trespassing on forbidden ground, I 
merely refer Private Jason there to 
them. Private Jason is no military 
genius but he’s got just enough sense 
to admire to shoot the hell out of any- 
body who insists.” 


BUT we’re completely at the mercy of 
the lady with the baby. She seems to 
have most of our mail and the baby, 
now awake, has the rest. We’ve just 
snatched a letter from the baby. His 
name is Tinsley. It’s not much of a 
letter but we can’t be choosy under the 
circumstances. It’s from Mr. L. R. 
Simons, Extension Director of The New 
York State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. It reads: “Dear Sir: 
The simplest way to avoid chick losses 
for the first four weeks is to buy them 
with a guarantee that they will live 
and grow for the first month.” We have 
read Mr. Simons’ letter several times 
and are unable to find a flaw in it. And if 
we ever get time enough to go foohing 
around buying chicks we will follow his 
advice. 


BUT we shall have to stop because we 
are unable to find the rest of our mail. 
The baby has four or five letters but 
he bawls horribly if we try to take them 
away. And his mother doesn’t seem 
able to do any more than we about it. 
Anyway, she is a little sore at us—the 
magazine is included. She has just read 
Grattan O’Leary’s article—No Bases In 
Eire—wherein Mr. O’Leary makes it 
completely clear that Mr. Eamon De 
Valera is not anti-British, not anti- 
American and not pro-Nazi. The arti- 
cle upsets the lady’s opinion that Mr. 
De Valera is pro-Nazi and she’s like us 
in not wanting people to tamper with 
her prejudices. 


WE HAVE another letter here from a 
Finnish gentleman in South America. 
Says he: “I am one of your reaters, been 
more than ten year depending on what 
kind of exchange fasilityes I happen to 
have or where I happen to bee. For 
year 1941 I understod, that I will stay 
here anyway two years, so I got fixset up 

























































for two year all Magazines an, 
papers for me, also I give tom 
year of Collier’s as Xmas gift, 7 | 
the boy asks me if I can orde 
American Magazines, Collier’s ; 
to him. I told him that is allrig 
son has no Dollars in U. §.). 

send order to New York for som 
zines, also an order to my B. 
boa for $15.00 in U. S. Curn 
bee sent to above mentioned f 
found out that my dollars, ever! 
in U.S. A. were or are frozen (ly 
in Finland). I been keeping 
money in U.S. A. ficurering that | 
thing stands after that Hitlers pn 
over, the Uncle Sam is the one t 
if he fals, well I do not thir 
anything after that. I menti 
home country, Finland, once m 
told me a storry saying that ith 
so cold in Finland that the. fire 
stove froze, also recently, I h 
radio news from New York that 
sia it is temperature or as he) 
mercury is hitting 50 below zer 
wondering what kind of mercuy 
talking about, knowing that the 1, 
I seen, frozes on 39.5 centigi 
there must be lot of ways to ge 
anyhow here in Colombia it 
warm and Got the informatiy 
those $15.00 are bound for New 

I still have some hope.” | 


YOU are hereby implored to 
tient. We do the imploring aty 
hand, the suggestion coming to 
Mr. Morgan Jamies of W: 
D. C. As we get it, the United 
always has indulged in a se 
belly-flops and pratfalls at the o 
of war, regaining her equilib 
due time and proceeding there 
kick out the teeth of the enem; 
sorship,” says Mr. Jamies, “will 
as at present until the public gr 
and mad. Already admirals a 
erals are being canceled in 

sailors and soldiers of higher e& 
content.” 3 


BINGO! Just caught the brat 
out of the window and snatched, 
Not so good. Strictly private 
spondence.’ A bill from a radii) 
man.... 
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vidence! To awaken us to a 

ur shortcomings.” 

' TI said, “the Almighty could 

unsavory weapon.” 

ily murmured that God 
mysterious way. 

d. “There’s too much tend- 

bute to God the evils that 
his own free will. I might 
the Devil. God doesn’t 

to punish us, Miss Barton. 
e busy punishing our- 


E. ca "t make out is why should 
want to do such a thing?” 
tgeed my shoulders. “A warped 


s very sad.” 
n’t seem to me sad. It seems 
damnable. And I don’t apolo- 
word. I mean just that.” 
had gone out of Miss Bar- 
s. They were very white. 
why, Mr. Burton, why? What 
‘can anyone get out of it?” 
ing you and I can understand, 
” 
Ba lowered her voice: 
of this kind has ever hap- 
fore—never in my memory. It 
such a happy little community. 
d my dear mother have said? 
must be thankful that she has 
” 
sht from all I had heard that 
Barton had been sufficiently 
have taken anything, and 
jobably have enjoyed this sen- 





| went on, “It distresses me 
c not—er—had anything your- 


fished crimson. “Oh, no—oh, no, 
jOh! that would be dreadful.” 
hastily, but she went 
iking rather upset. 

# into the house. Joanna was 
yoy the drawing-room fire which 
giust lit, for the evenings were 
iy. She had an open letter in 


. 
9g1ZEC 


ed her head quickly as I en- 


4 
| 


4 I found this in the letter box 
fi in by hand. It begins: ‘You 
irollop .. .”” 

e/else does it say?” 

r gave a wide grimace. “Same 
: pped it onto the fire. With 
mgesture that hurt my back I 
ij>ff again just before it caught. 
i)’ I said. “We may need it.” 
it?” 

hie police.” 


eww he 


MNTENDENT NASH came to 
& the following morning. From 
moment I saw him I took a 
gp to him. He was the best 
}.1.D. County Superintendent. 
erly, with quiet, reflective eyes 
jstraightforward, unassuming 


iia oS 


te, 


: norning, Mr. Burton,” he said. 

ou can guess what I’ve come 
about.” 

| think so. This letter busi- 


ee 


and you had one of them?” 
on after we got here.” 

at id it say exactly?” 

Uat a minute, then conscien- 
Treated the wording of the let- 
ely as possible. 

i rintendent listened with an 
ace, showing no signs of any 


1 had finished, he said, “I see. 


ee cial 


{ 
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Moving Finger 


Continued from page 20 


You didn’t keep the letter, Mr. Bur- 
ton?” 

“T’m sorry. I didn’t. You see, I 
thought it was just an isolated instance 
of spite against newcomers to the place.” 

The superintendent inclined his head 
comprehendingly. 

“A pity,” he said briefly. 

“However,” I said, “my sister got one 
yesterday. I just stopped her putting 
it in the fire.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Burton, that was 
thoughtful of you.” 

I went across to my desk and un- 
locked the drawer in which I had put it. 
It was not, I thought, very suitable for 
Partridge’s eyes. I gave it to Nash. 

He read it through. Then he looked 
up and asked, “Is this the same in ap- 
pearance as the last one?” 

“T think so—as far as I can remem- 
ber.” 

Nash nodded and put it in his pocket. 
Then he said: 

“T wonder, Mr. Burton, if you would 
mind coming down to the station with 
me? We could have a conference there 
and it would save a good deal of time 
and overlapping.” 

“Certainly,” I said. 
me to come now?” 

“If you don’t mind.” 

There was a police car at the door. 
We drove down in it. 


“You would like 


ya THE police station I found Sym- 
mington and Griffith were already 
there. I was introduced to a tall, lant- 
ern-jawed man in plain clothes, Inspec- 
tor Graves. 

“Inspector Graves,” explained Nash, 
“has come down from London to help 
us. He’s an expert on anonymous let- 
ter cases.” 

Inspector Graves, however, showed a 
kind of melancholy enthusiasm. 

“They’re all the same, these cases,” 
he said in a deep lugubrious voice like 
a depressed bloodhound. ‘“You’d be 
surprised. The wording of the letters 
and the things they say.” 

“We had a case just on two years 
ago,” said Nash. “Inspector Graves 
helped us then.” 


Some of the letters, I saw, were spread | 


out on the table in front of Graves. He 
had evidently been examining them. 

‘Difficulty is,’ said Nash, “to get hold 
of the letters. Either people put them 
in the fire, or they won’t admit to hav- 
ing received anything of the kind. Stu- 
pid, you see, and afraid of being mixed 
up with the police. They’re a backward 
lot here.” 

“Still we’ve got a fair amount to get 
on with,” said Graves. Nash took the 
letter I had given him from his pocket 
and tossed it over to Graves. 

The latter glanced through it, laid it 
with the others and observed approv- 
ingly, “Very nice—very nice indeed.” 

It was not the way I should have 
chosen to describe the epistle in ques- 
tion, but experts, I suppose, have their 
own point of view. I was glad that that 
screed of vituperative and obscene 
abuse gave somebody pleasure. 

“We've got enough, I think, to go on 
with,” said Inspector Graves, “and I'll 
ask all you gentlemen, if you should 
get any more, to bring them along at 
once. Also, if you hear of someone else 
getting one—you, in particular, Doctor, 
among your patients—do your best to 
get them to come along here with them. 
I’ve got’”—he sorted with deft fingers 
among his exhibits—“‘one to Mr. Sym- 
mington, received as far back as two 
months ago, one to Dr. Griffith, one to 
Miss Ginch, one written to Mrs. Mudge, 
the butcher’s wife, one to Jennifer Clark, 
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written into federal law. 


And no other kind of whiskey 
has ever been made in 


the Old Taylor distillery. 


It produces a costher whiskey. 
But we believe it ts worth 

it. And millions of 
men who know 

fine bourbon 


heartily agree. 
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Within the ivy-covered 
walls of this distillery 
no whiskey other than 
Old Taylor has ever 
been made. 


Copyright 1942, National Distillers Products Corperation, New York 
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Virgin wool is 
gently cleansed in naphtha to 
preserve wool fiber strength. 


Sharlko Topcoat is weather- 
proofed by Cravenette process. 


For sale by leading stores in- 
cluding Kennedy’s, Boston; 
Kleinhans’, Buffalo; Horsfall’s, 
Hartford; Kaufmann’s, Pitts- 
burgh; Jacob Reed’s Sons, 
Philadelphia; Broadstreet’s, 
New York and Chicago. 


ARLINGTON MILLS, Lawrence, Mass. 


YOU MAY ALWAYS 
BE CONSTIPATED 
UNLESS - 


You correct faulty living habits—unless liver 
bile flows freely every day into your intestines to 
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barmaid at the Three Crowns, the one 
Symmington, this 
one now to Miss Burton—oh, yes, and 
one to the bank manager.” 

Symmington asked, “Have you come 
to any definite opinion as to the writer?” 

Graves cleared his throat and de- 
livered a small lecture: 

“There are certain similarities shared 
by all these letters. I shall enumerate 
them, gentlemen, in case they suggest 
anything to your minds. The text of the 
letters is composed of words made up 
from individual letters cut out of a 
printed book. It’s an old book, printed, 
I should say, about the year 1830. This 
has obviously been done to avoid the 
risk of recognition through handwrit- 
ing which is, as most people know 
nowadays, a fairly easy matter . .. the so- 
called disguising of a hand not amount- 
ing to much when faced with expert 
tests. There are no fingerprints on the 
letters and envelopes of a distinctive 
character. That is to say, they have 
been handled by the postal authorities, 
the recipient, and there are other stray 
fingerprints, but no set common to all, 
showing therefore that the person who 
put them together was careful to wear 
gloves. 

“The envelopes are typewritten by a 
Windsor 7 machine, well worn, with the 
a and the t out of alignment. Most of 
them have been posted locally, or put 
in the box of a house by hand. It is 
therefore evident that they are of local 
provenance. They were written by a 
woman, and in my opinion a woman of 
middle age or over, and probably, 
though not certainly, unmarried.” 

We maintained a respectful silence 
for a minute or two. Then I said, “The 
typewriter’s your best bet, isn’t it? Can’t 
you tell something definite from the— 
er—the touch, don’t you call it?” 

Graves nodded. “‘Yes, that can be done 
—but these envelopes have all been 
typed by someone using one finger.” 

“Someone, then, unused to the type- 
writer?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. Someone, 
perhaps, who can type but doesn’t want 
us to know the fact.” 

“Whoever writes these things has 
been very cunning,” I said slowly. 

“She is, sir, she is,” said Graves. “Up 
to every trick of the trade.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought one of these 
bucolic women down here would have 
had the brains,” I said. 

Graves coughed. “I haven’t made 
myself plain, I’m afraid. Those letters 
were written by an educated woman.” 

“What, by a lady?” 

The word slipped out involuntarily. 
I hadn’t used the term “lady” for years. 
But now it came automatically to my 
lips, re-echoed from days long ago, and 
my grandmother’s faint, unconsciously 
arrogant voice saying, “Of course, she 
isn’t a lady, dear.” 

Nash understood at once. The word 
lady still meant something to him. 

“Not necessarily a lady,” he said. 
“But certainly not a village woman. 
They’re mostly pretty illiterate down 
here, can’t spell, and certainly can’t ex- 
press themselves with fluency.” 


il WAS silent, for I had had a shock. 
The community was so small. Un- 
consciously I had visualized the writer 
of the letters as a Mrs. Cleat or her 
like, some spiteful, cunning half-wit. 

Symmington put my thoughts into 
words. He said sharply, “But that nar- 
rows it down to about half a dozen to 
a dozen people in the whole place! I 
can’t believe it.” 

Then, with a slight effort, and looking 
straight in front of him as though the 
mere sound of his own words was dis- 
tasteful, he said: 

“You have heard what I stated at the 
inquest. In case you may have thought 
sthat that statement was actuated by a 





desire to protect my wife’s memory, I 
should like to repeat now that I am 
firmly convinced that the subject mat- 
ter of the letter my wife received was 
absolutely false. I know it was false. 
My wife was a very sensitive woman, 
and—er—well, you might call it prud- 
ish in some respects. Such a letter 
would have been a great shock to her, 
and she was in poor health.” 

Graves responded instantly: 

“That’s quite likely to be right, sir. 
None of these letters show any signs of 
intimate knowledge. They’re just blind 
accusations. There’s been no attempt 
to blackmail. And there doesn’t seem 
to be any religious bias—such as we 
sometimes get. It’s just sex and spite! 
And that’s going to give us quite a good 
pointer toward the writer.” 


St es got up. Dry and un- 
emotional as the man was, his lips 
were trembling. 

“T hope you find the devil who writes 
these soon. She murdered my wife as 
surely as if she’d put a knife into her.’” 
He paused. “How does she feel now, 
I wonder?” 

He went out, leaving that question 
unanswered. 

“How does she feel, Griffith?” I asked. 
It seemed to me the answer was in his 
province. 

“God knows. Remorseful, perhaps. 
On the other hand, it may be that she’s 
enjoying her power. Mrs. Symmington’s 
death may have fed her mania.” 

“T hope not,” I said, with a slight 
shiver. “Because if so, she’ll—” 

I hesitated and Nash finished the sen- 
tence for me: 

“She'll try it again? That, Mr. Bur- 
ton, would be the best thing that could 
happen, for us. The pitcher goes to the 
well once too often, remember.” 

I shook my head with a shudder. I 
asked if they needed me any longer, 
I wanted to get out into the air. The 
atmosphere seemed tinged with evil. 

“There’s nothing more, Mr. Burton,” 
said Nash. “Only keep your eyes open, 
and do as much propaganda as you can 
—that is to say, urge on everyone that 
they’ve got to report any letter they re- 
ceive.” ~ 

I nodded. 

“T should think everyone in the place 
has had one of the foul things by now,” 
I said. 

“TI wonder,” said Graves. He put his 
sad head a little on one side and asked, 
“You don’t know, definitely, of anyone 
who hasn’t had a letter?” 

“What an extraordinary question! 
The population at large isn’t likely to 
take me into their confidence.” 

“No, no, Mr. Burton, I didn’t mean 
that. I just wondered if you knew of any 
one person who quite definitely, to your 
certain knowledge, has not received an 
anonymous letter.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” I hesi- 
tated, “I do, in a way.” 

And I repeated my conversation with 
Emily Barton and what she had said» 

Graves received the information with 
a wooden face and said, “Well, that may 
come in useful. I’ll note it down.” 

I went out into the afternoon sun- 
shine with Owen Griffith. Once in the 
street, I swore aloud. 

“What kind of place is this for a man 
to come to to lie in the sun and heal his 
wounds? It’s full of festering poison, 
this place, and it looks as peaceful and 
as innocent as the Garden of Eden.” 

“Even there,” said Owen dryly, “there 
was one serpent.” 

“Look here, Griffith, do they know 
anything? Have they got any idea?” 

“T don’t know. They’ve got a won- 
derful technique, the police. They’re 
seemingly so frank, and they tell you 
nothing.” 

“Yes. Nash is a nice fellow.” 

“And a very capable one.” 


























































“Tf anyone’s batty in this pla/ 
ought to know it,” I said ac 
Griffith shook his head. He |} 
discouraged. But he looked mo | 
that—he looked worried. I wonc 
he had an inkling of some kind, | 
We had been walking along 
Street. I stopped at the door 
house agents. 
“I believe my second installr 
rent is due—in advance. I’ve got 
mind to pay it and clear out with | 
right away. Forfeit the rest of t 
ancy.” 
“Don’t go,” said Owen. 
“Why not?” 4 
He didn’t answer. He said slo 
ter a minute or two, “After all-| 
say you're right. Lymstock isn’t — 
just now. It might—it might ha 
or—or your sister.” 
“Nothing harms Joanna,” ~ 
“She’s tough. I’m the weak 
Somehow this business makes m 
“It makes me sick,” said G 
I pushed the door of the house 
place half open. F 
“But I shan’t go,” I said. ‘ 
curiosity is stronger than pusilla 
I want to know the solution.” _ 
I went in. *? 
A woman who was typing got 
came toward me. She had friz 
and simpered, but I found her r 
telligent than the spectacled yo 
had previously held sway in th 
office. 


MINUTE or two later someth | 
miliar about her penetrated t 

to my consciousness. It was Miss 
lately Symmington’s lady clerk. 
I commented on the fact. 
“You used to be with Galbrai 
braith and Symmington, weren't 
I said. 
“Yes. Yes, indeed. But I the’ 
was better to leave. This is quite 
post, though not quite so well pay 
there are things that are more 
than money, don’t you think : 
“Undoubtedly,” I said. 
“Those awful letters,” breathe 
Ginch in a sibilant whisper. “ 
dreadful one. About me and Mi 
mington—oh, terrible it was, say 
most awful things! I knew my di 
I took it to the police, though of 
it wasn’t exactly pleasant for | 
1622 f 
“No, no, most unpleasant.” — 
“But they thanked me and sai 
done quite right. But I felt the 
that, if people were talking 
dently they must have bee 
did the writer get the idea 
I must avoid even the ap 
evil, though there has never 
thing at all wrong between m 
Symmington.” 
I felt rather embarrassed. 
“No, no, of course not.” 
“But people have such e\ 
Yes, alas, such evil minds!” 
Nervously trying to avoid | 
theless met her eye, and I ma 
unpleasant discovery. ; 
Miss Ginch was thoroughl 
herself. 
Already once today I had ¢ 
someone who reacted pleasufé) 
anonymous letters. Inspector © 
enthusiasm was _ professiot 
Ginch’s enjoyment I found m 


=! 
| 
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gestive and disgusting. | 
An idea flashed across m} 

mind. H] 
Had Miss Ginch written these 

herself? 4 


Wren I got home I found 
Calthrop sitting talking 
She looked, I thought, gray 
“This has been a terrible 
Mr. Burton,” she said. “Poor # 
thing.” : 
“Yes,” I said. “It’s awful to 











































me being driven to the stage of 
her own life.” 
you mean Mrs. Symmington?” 
3% you?” 
ane Calthrop shook her head. 
nurse one is sorry for her, but it 
lave been bound to happen any- 
wouldn’t it?” 
suld it?” said Joanna dryly. 
me Calthrop turned to her. 
think so, dear. If suicide is 
| of escape from trouble then 
very much matter what the 
= is. Whenever some very un- 
mt shock had to be faced, she'd 
done the same thing. What it 
mes down to is that she was 
of woman. Not that one 
guessed it. She always 
to me a selfish rather stupid 
ith a good firm hold on life. 
and to panic, you would think 
m beginning to realize how little 
y know about anyone.” 
fl curious as to whom you 
pn you said ‘Poor thing,’” I 


tared at me. 


sta “The woman who 

whe letters, of course.” 

n't think,” I said dryly, “I shall 
mpathy on her.” 


Dane Calthrop leaned forward. 
id a hand on my knee. 
‘don’t you realize—can’t you 
Jse your imagination. Think how 
ately, violently unhappy anyone 
to sit down and write these 
How lonely, how cut off from 
kind. Poisoned through and 
with a dark stream of poison 
its outlet in this way. That's 
feel so self-reproachful. Some- 
1 this town has been racked with 
rrible unhappiness, and I’ve had 
of it. I should have had. You 
tterfere with actions—TI never do. 
t black inward unhappiness— 
septic arm physically, all black 
If you could cut it and let 
on out, it would flow away harm- 
Yes, poor soul, poor soul.” 
zot up to go. 

not feel like agreeing with her. 
no sympathy for our anonymous 
ter whatsoever. But I did ask 


ly: 


ny 


ollen 
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“Have you any idea at all, Mrs Cal- 
throp, who this woman is?” 

She turned her fine perplexed eyes 
on me. “Well, I can guess,” she said. 
Bean then I might be wrong, mightn't 
i?” 

She went swiftly out through the door, 
popping her head back to ask: “Do tell 
me, why have you never married, Mr. 
Burton?” 

In anyone else it would have been 
impertinence, but with Mrs Dane Cal- 
throp you felt that the idea had sud- 
denly come into her head and she had 
really wanted to know. 

“Shall we say,” I said, rallying, “that 
I have never met the right woman?” 

“We can say so,” said Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp, “but it wouldn’t be a very good 
answer, because so many men have ob- 
viously married the wrong woman.” 

This time she really departed. 

Joanna said, “You know, I really do 
think she’s mad. But I like her. The 
people in the village here are afraid of 
her.” 

“So am I, a little.” 

“Because you never know 
coming next?” 

“Yes. And there’s a careless bril- 
liance about her guesses.” 

Joanna said slowly, “Do you really 
think whoever wrote these letters is 
very unhappy?” 

“IT don’t know what the darned hag is 
thinking or feeling! And I don’t care. 
It’s her victims I’m sorry for.” 


what's 


T SEEMS odd to me now that in our 

speculations about Poison Pen’s frame 
of mind, we missed the most obvious 
one. Griffith had pictured her as pos- 
sibly exultant. I had envisaged her as 
remorseful—appalled by the result of 
her handiwork. Mrs. Dane Calthrop had 
seen her as suffering. 

Yet the obvious, the inevitable reac- 
tion we did not consider—or perhaps I 
should say, I did not consider. That re- 
action was Fear. 

For with the death of Mrs. Symming- 
ton, the letters had passed out of one 
category into another. I don’t know 
what the legal position was—Symming- 
ton knew, I suppose, but it was clear that 
with a death resulting, the position of 








“I understand you're with the circus” 
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the writer of the letters was much more 
serious. There could now be no ques- 
tion of passing it off as a joke if the 
identity of the writer was discovered. 
The police were active, a Scotland Yard 
expert was called in. It was vital now 
for the anonymous author to remain | 
anonymous. 

And granted that Fear was the prin- 
cipal reaction, other things followed. 
Those possibilities also I was blind to. 
Yet surely they should have been ob- 
vious. | 


OANNA and I came down rather late 

to breakfast the next morning. That | 
is to say, late by the standards of Lym- | 
stock. It was nine-thirty, an hour at| 
which, in London, Joanna was just un- | 
closing an eyelid, and mine would prob- 
ably be still tight shut. 

However when Partridge had said, 
“Breakfast at half past eight, or nine 
o’clock?” neither Joanna nor I had had 
the nerve to suggest a later hour. 

To my annoyance, Aimée Griffith 
was standing on the doorstep talking to 
Megan. 

She gave tongue with her usual heart- | 
iness at the sight of us: 

“Hullo, there, slackers! I’ve been up | 
for hours.” 

That, of course, was her own business. 
A doctor, no doubt, has to have early 
breakfast, and a dutiful sister is there 
to pour out his tea or coffee. But it is 
no excuse for coming and butting in on 
one’s more somnolent neighbors. Nine- 
thirty is not the time for a morning call. 





Megan slipped back into the house 
and into the dining room, where I gath- 
ered she had been interrupted in her 
breakfast. 

“T said I wouldn’t come in,” said 
Aimée Griffith—though why it is more 
of a merit to force people to come and 
speak to you on the doorstep, than to 
talk to them inside the house I do not 
know. “Just wanted to ask Miss Burton 
if she’d any vegetables to spare for our 
Red Cross stall on the main road. If so, 
I’d get Owen to call for them in the car.” 

“You’re out and about very early,” 
I said. 

“The early bird catches the worm,” 
said Aimée. “You have a better chance 
of finding people in this time of day. 
I’m off to Mr. Pye’s next. Got to go over 
to Brenton this afternoon. Guides.” 

“Your energy makes me quite tired,” 
I said, and at that moment the tele- 
phone rang and I retired to the back of 
the hall to answer it, leaving Joanna 
murmuring rather doubtfully some- 
thing about rhubarb and French beans 
and exposing her ignorance of the vege- 
table garden. 

“Yes?” I said 
mouthpiece. 


into the telephone 


A CONFUSED noise of deep breath- 
ing came from the other end of the 
wire and a doubtful female voice said, 
“Oh!” 

“Yes?” I said again encouragingly. 

“Oh,” said the voice again, and then 
it inquired adenoidally, “Is that—what 
I mean—is that Little Furze?” 

“This is Little Furze.” 


“Oh!” This clearly a stock beginning | 
The voice inquired | 


to every sentence. 
cautiously: “Could I speak to Miss 
Partridge just a minute?” 

“Certainly,” I said. ‘Who shall I 
say?” 

“Oh. Tell her it’s Agnes, would you? 
Agnes Waddle.” 

“Agnes Waddle?” 

“That's right.” 

Resisting the temptation to say ‘““Don- 
ald Duck to you,” I put down the tele- 
phone receiver and called up the stairs 
to where I could hear the sound of 
Partridge’s activities overhead. 

“Partridge! Partridge!” 

Partridge appeared at the head of the 
stairs, a long mop in one hand, and a 
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|look of “What is it now?” clearly dis- 


cernible behind her invariably respect- 
ful manner. 


Wes sir?” 
‘“Aones Waddle wants to speak to you 
|on the telephone.” 
“I beg your pardon, sir?” 
I raised my voice: “Agnes Waddle.” 
I have spelled the name as it pre- 








sented itself to my mind. But I will now 
spell it as it was actually written: 

“Agnes Woddell—whatever can she 
want now?” 

Very much put out of countenance 
Partridge relinquished her mop and 
rustled down the stairs, her print dress 
crackling with agitation. 

I beat an unobtrusive retreat into the 
dining room where Megan was wolfing 
down kidneys and bacon. Megan, un- 
like Aimée Griffith, was displaying no 
“slorious morning face.” In fact she 
replied very gruffly to my morning sal- 
utations and continued to eat in silence. 

I opened the morning paper and a 
minute or two later Joanna entered 
looking somewhat shattered. 

“Whew!” she said. “I’m so tired. And 
I think I’ve exposed my utter ignorance 
of what grows when. Aren’t there run- 
ner beans this time of year?” 

“August,” said Megan. 

“Well, one has them any time in Lon- 
don,” said Joanna defensively. 

“Tins, sweet fool,” I said. “And cold 
storage on ships from the far-flung lim- 
its of Empire.” 

“Like ivory, apes and peacocks?” 
asked Joanna. 

“Exactly.” 

“Y’'d rather have peacocks,” said Jo- 
anna thoughtfully. 

“Yd like a monkey of my own as a 
pet,” said Megan. 

Meditatively peeling an orange, Jo- 
anna said: 

“T wonder what it would feel like to 
be Aimée Griffith, all bursting with 
health and vigor and enjoyment of life. 
Do you think she’s ever tired, or de- 
pressed, or—or wistful?” 


I SAID I was quite certain Aimée Grif- 
fith was never wistful, and followed 
Megan out of the open French window 
onto the veranda. 

Standing there, filling my pipe, I 
heard Partridge enter the dining room 
from the hall and heard her voice say 
grimly, “Can I speak to you a minute, 
Miss?” 

“Dear me,” I thought. “I hope Par- 
tridge isn’t going to give notice. Emily 
Barton would be very annoyed with us 
if so.” 

Partridge went on: 

“I must apologize, Miss, for being 
rung up on the telephone. That is to 
say, the young person who did so should 
have known better. I have never been 
in the habit of using the telephone or 
of permitting my friends to ring me up 
on it, and I’m very sorry indeed that it 
should have occurred, and the master 
taking the call and everything.” 

“Why, that’s quite all right, Par- 
tridge,” said Joanna soothingly, “why 
shouldn’t your friends use the phone if 
they want to speak to you?” 

Partridge’s face, I could feel, though 
I could not see it, was more dour than 
ever as she replied coldly: 

“It is not the kind of thing that has 
ever been done in this house. Miss 
Emily would never permit it. As I say, I 
am sorry it occurred, but Agnes Wod- 
dell, the girl who did it, was upset and 
she’s young too, and doesn’t know what’s 


| fitting in a gentleman’s house.” 


“That’s one for 
thought gleefully 

“This Agnes who rung me up, Miss,” 
went on Partridge, “she used to be in 


you, Joanna,” I 


service here under me. Sixteen she was, 


then, and come straight from the or- 
phanage. And you see, not having a 


home, or a mother or any relations to 





advise her, she’s been in the habit of 
coming to me. I can tell her what’s 
what, you see.” 

“Yes?” said Joanna and waited. 
Clearly there was more to follow. 

“So I am taking the liberty of ask- 
ing you, Miss, if you would allow Agnes 
to come here to tea this afternoon in 
the kitchen. It’s her day out, you see, 
and she’s got something on her mind 
she wants to consult me about. I 
wouldn’t dream of suggesting such a 
thing in the usual way.” 

Joanna said bewildered, “But why 
shouldn’t you have anyone to tea with 
you?” 

Partridge drew herself up at this, so 
Joanna said afterward, and really looked 
most formidable, as she replied: 

“Tt has never been the custom of this 
house, Miss. Old Mrs. Barton never al- 
lowed visitors in the kitchen, excepting 
as it should be our own day out, in 
which case we were allowed to enter- 
tain friends here instead of going out, 
but otherwise, on ordinary days, no. 
And Miss Emily keeps to the old ways.” 

Joanna is very nice to servants and 
most of them like her but she has never 
cut any ice with Partridge. 

“Tt’s no good, my girl,” I said when 
Partridge had gone and Joanna had 
joined me outside. “Your sympathy 
and leniency are not appreciated. The 
good old overbearing ways for Par- 
tridge and things done the way they 
should be done in a gentleman’s house.” 

“T never heard of such tyranny as not 
allowing them to have their friends to 
see them,” said Joanna. “It’s all very 
well, Jerry, but they can’t like being 
treated like black slaves.” 

“Evidently they do,” I said. “At least 
the Partridges of this world do.” 

“T can’t imagine why she doesn’t like 
me. Most people do.” 

“She probably despises you as an in- 
adequate housekeeper. You never 
draw your hand across a shelf and ex- 
amine it for traces of dust. You don’t 
look under the mats. You don’t ask 
what happened to the remains of the 
chocolate soufflé, and you never order 
a nice bread pudding.” 

“Ugh!” said Joanna. 

She went on sadly: “I’m a failure all 
around today. Despised by our Aimée 
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My wife's bills! No more dresses, no more 


hats—just uniforms, uniforms, uniforms!" ¢gccoxy 0” 
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for ignorance of the vegetable k | 
Snubbed by Partridge for bein) 
man being. I shall now go out 
garden and eat worms.” dt 
‘“Megan’s there already,” I gs} 
For Megan had wandered awe 
minutes previously and was novs 
ing aimlessly in the middle of 
of lawn looking not unlike a mel 
bird waiting for nourishment. — 
She came back however toy 
and said abruptly, “I say, Ir 
home today.” q 
“What?” I was dismayed. 
She went on, flushing, but s 
with nervous determination: 
“Tt’s been awfully good of yi | 
ing me and I expect I’ve been 4 
nuisance, but I have enjoyed 
fully, only now I must go back, | 
after all, well, it’s my home ¢ 
can’t stay away forever, so I f 
go this morning.” 


Bo Joanna and I tried to m| 
change her mind, but she we) 
adamant, and finally Joanna got 
car and Megan went upstairs ¢ 
down a few minutes later wit 
longings packed up again. 
The only person pleased gs 
be Partridge, who had almos' 
on her grim face. She had ne 
Megan much. ( 
I was standing in the mide 
lawn when Joanna returned. 
She asked me if I thought 
sundial. 
“Why?” i] 
“Standing there like a gard 
ment. Only one couldn’t put 
the motto of only marking ft 
hours. You looked like thune 
“T’m out of humor. First Ait 
fith—and then Megan beetling 
thought of taking her for a w 
Legge Tor.” 
“With a collar and lead, Is 
said Joanna. 
“What?” 
Joanna repeated loudly and 
as she moved off around the | 
the house to the kitchen garde 
“T said ‘With a collar and; 
suppose?’ Master’s lost his d 
what’s the matter with you!” 
(To be continued next we 


rae 
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; SAM gets the green light a the railroads great war program rolling. 
widay. We’re sure you’d want it that way — for Whether the job calls for passenger equipment or 
trina has a war to fight all over the world, and a freight—whether it’s one of moving troops by the hun- 
flome to produce and deliver in overwhelming dreds of thousands, moving raw materials or finished 
the things fighting men need. These fighting machines—every railroad man knows 


that the first rule today is,«Right of Way for 


jst among the million tons of freight 
fl the U.S.A.” 


ned mile on the rails every minute. 


f UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


lroads are united in working with 
‘ner — with industry and farmers — 
ie government — to keep America’s 
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WARNER 
RADIATOR 
CLEANER 


Clean out your radiator 
as soon as the anti-freeze comes out 





After winter driving beware of barriers of oil- 
muck, rust and scale in the tiny water passages. 
Clogged radiators cause overheating and serious 
motor damage may result. As soon as you drain 
your anti-freeze, clean out your radiator with 
Warner Radiator Cleaner... it’s a THOROUGH 
cleaner and ABSOLUTELY SAFE for all 
cooling system metals. 

Then as an added protection for your motor 
during hot summer driving, stop rust and 
corrosion in your radiator and cooling system 
with Warner Cooling System Protector. 

Today you MUST repair and take care of 
your car. Keep your cooling system clean and 
protected for better performance and longer life. 

If your radiator becomes “leaky,” repair 
it with economical Warner Liquid Solder. It 
repairs leaks quickly... safely... permanently 
—in the radiator, or even in a 
cracked motor block. 


Keep your cooling system in 
condition. Go twice a year to 
your favorite service station, 
accessory store or garage for 
Warner “prescribed” Service. 


WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY | 


‘919 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 





ball, stone or stick hurled by a soldier 
pal. Fact is, Rags didn’t seem to get the 
drift entirely until, during grenade prac- 
tice, he raced out and came trotting back 
with a mouthful of very bad news. The 
unit scattered and prayed and their 
prayers were answered. Nothing hap- 
pened to the grenade in the pooch’s 
puss. “However, men,” continued the 
instructor, who still hadn’t uncrossed his 
fingers, “the fact that one grenade turns 
out to be a dud is no excuse for taking 
the slightest chances with them.” 


Co SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif. A 
recent War Department release be- 
gan: “‘The Secretary of War announces 
the formation of the Ist Filipino Infantry 
Battalion, with station at Camp San 
Luis Obispo. This new unit is formed 
in recognition 6f.the intense loyalty and 
patriotism of those. Filipinos now resid- 
ing in the United States...” 

Officers at headquarters watched tele- 
types and the mail for official orders. 
Three weeks later they still awaited 
further word. Meantime, Filipinos from 
all over California phoned, wrote and 
wired for information. Sport coupés 
loaded with from two to eight nattily 
dressed Filipinos rolled intocamp. QMC 
supply sergeants took one look at the 
diminutive occupants and began scratch- 
ing special requisitions for size 31% 
shoes and pint-size uniforms. “We want 
to fight with General MacArthur,” the 
volunteers announced. Officers like the 
eager glint in the California Filipinos’ 
eyes, and the feverishly grim manner 
in which they train. Once red tape is 
unwound and the Ist Filipino Battalion 
really gets going, this camp will have the 
fastest featherweight outfit in the Army. 
“We'll call it the Runt Battalion,” said 
a cook. “Maybe you will,” retorted a 
corporal. “Just once.” 


lekise FIELD, Arizona. Speaking of 
little guys, they’re training Chinese 
aviation cadets at this West Coast Train- 
ing Center school, and the boys are mak- 
ing quite a record for themselves in 
anticipation of getting wings and return- 
ing to their native land for a chance 
at the Axis. A Hollywood newsreel gang 
trekked over to get some shots of the 
Chinese in training, and had worked out 
a sequence showing the men getting 
last-minute dope from an instructor, 
turning and trotting to their ships, kick- 
ing the motors over and taxiing off. It 
would have made an interesting shot, but 
as the camera whirred and the Chinese 
turned to go to their planes, the lens got 
nothing but a bunch of bobbing bed 
pillows strapped to the posteriors of the 
tiny Orientals. Director of Flight Train- 
ing Lt. Charlie Lancaster explained: 
“Some of those boys are so short we had 
to ask the Quartermaster department 
for pillows so they could reach the ped- 
als.” 


ANDOLPH FIELD, Texas. You 

might as well get acquainted with 
Cadet U. S. Bond, whose picture is 
plugging the sale of War Stamps and 
Bonds. His full name is Urban Selar 
Bond but his patriotic initials were lost 
in the shuffle in home-town Wentworth, 
S. D. (pop. 300), where he went by his 
middle name and answered to Zeke at 
high school. Joining the National Guard 
in 1936, his name went down in the ros- 
ter as Urban S. Bond, but the initials 
still didn’t mean anything to anybody 
until Bond, after serving through the 
Louisiana maneuvers last summer, 
chucked his sergeant’s stripes in favor 
of a cadet’s uniform. A public relations 
Photographer at Randolph finally no- 
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Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 18 


Your trials and tribulations have 
broken my heart. They are unique. 
I have never heard of anything like 
them before. As proof of my deepest 


sympathy, I give you this card which 
entitles you to one hour of condol- 
ence from the closest chaplain, 





Don’t be startled by the black 
border. At Army posts in many 
sections of the country, cards 
similar to this one from Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, are handed 
by noncoms fo enlisted men who 
come to them with complaints 


ticed the name U.S. Bond at the bottom 
of a small identification picture and 
wrote a story about it. The Treasury 
Department read the story. This brings 
you up to date on Cadet Bond, who is 
maturing rapidiy. 


RLINGTON CANTONMENT, Va. 

They’ve opened a new school here 
for training both officers and men in 
M.P. Service, and from it will come the 
personnel for nearly 100 new battalions 
of military cops. The newly completed 
manual for the eight-to-ten-weeks 
course hasn’t been made public, but it 
would seem that the new M.P. has to 
undergo all the training an infantryman 
does, with a little more thrown in. Be- 
sides learning all about field and battle 
tactics and the handling of all types of 
weapons your M.P. has to know traffic 
control; guarding, escorting and ques- 
tioning of prisoners and enemy aliens; 
must have knowledge of criminal inves- 
tigation and military intelligence work; 
and must be able to plan and carry 
out protection of vital defense plants 
against sabotage. Moreover, he has to 
learn to handle the civilian populace 
with tact and success in the event of 
riots, strikes, fires, floods and other 
clambakes. 

It’s a big job, because you can’t push 
civilians around the way you can an 
enemy. Civilian bloodshed at the hands 
of soldiers is about the worst thing that 
could happen to an M.P. 

As fast as the officers and men are 
trained they'll become the nuclei for 
new battalions. Just to make sure ev- 
erything’s running all right, two officers 
from existing outfits go along, one act- 
ing as executive officer, the other as 
adjutant. After three or four months 
with the new organization they give up 
their places to new officers and move on 
to the next embryo outfit. 

Keep your eyes peeled for the gents 
with the white trimmings on their unj- 
forms; and when they tell you to do 
something, do it. 


GENERAL 


CTUAL warfare doesn’t dim the 
Army’s sense of humor. From an 
unidentified source comes A Glossary of 
Staff Phraseology which deserves more 
than passing notice. There’s a good deal 
of it, but these excerpts will give you 
an idea: 
“With reference to—” (whether it has 


or not, this letter must begin somehow). ’ 


“Submitted for information” (this 
means nothing to me but it may to you). 
“T approach the subject with an open 
mind” (completely ignorant of the 
whole subject). ‘Under consideration” 
(papers temporarily mislaid). ‘Under 
active consideration” (propose institut- 
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i! 
ing a search for the file). “Havi| 
remarks?” (can you give me, 
what this is all about?). “Sn. 
der” (able to take only an he) 
half for lunch). “This will be. 
mind” (no further action will | 
until you remind me). “You 
member” (you have forgo | 
deed you ever knew). “In du. 
(never). “All orders issued: 
predecessor are to remain in | 
haven't read them yet, but shal 
first opportunity of altering thi 
you know” (as you didn’t k 





OW | 
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Ney that Saturday is no | 
half holiday at military a 
posts the graph on week-end 
shows a decided decline, wi’ 
spondingly brisker business at | 
changes, service clubs, movies | 
camp shows. Ever since the | 
tacked on a Sunday, Uncle Sam 
no chances. It’s a six-day wer 
sharp lookout on the seventh, | 
Witt no extra dough for | 
either. } 


COLLIER’S SHUT-MOL 
POSTER AWARDS | 
E INVITE the officers ar | 

"the Army, Navy, Marine ¢ 
Coast Guard to design and si 
competition posters which ser 
humorously symbolize the in| 
of spiking rumors. This week's) 
cover is the type of idea whid, 
considered. One hundred do | 
be paid for each poster, not. 
five, adjudged suitable for reps 
in this department. | 

Here are the contest rules, | 
nally announced in Collier’s 
21st: ‘ | 

1. The Shut-Mouth Poster ( 
now open to officers and enliste) 
active service in the Army, N | 
rine Corps and Coast Guard. |) 

2. Posters may be drawn in | 
dium on any kind of drawi | 
must be neither more tha 
nor less than 8” by 10” in / 
Unfinished or “rough” sketch 
be considered. All entries mus! 
sented in complete, finished | 
in black and white or color. T 
service unit, and address . 
testant must be on the b 
drawing. Addresses will be 
dential and will not be pub 

3. $100 will be paid fo: 
poster, which will become an) 
the property of The Crowe 
Publishing Company. | 

4. A contestant may submit 
posters as he wishes, but entr 
win no awards will not be retu!) 
less the entries are accomp 
ters setting forth the meth 
shipment desired, and suffici 
postage stamps or money oO 
the transportation cost. 

5. Judgment will be ba 
originality and effectivene 
and on the artistic merit 0 
When similar ideas appeé 
entries, the poster which 
approximates Collier’s sté 
will be selected. 

6. Entries must be ma 
Poster Contest, Collier’s 
Park Avenue, New York, N. 
be received until 5:00 P. M. 
1942, when the contest 
acknowledgment can be m 

7. The Editorial Staff of 
be the judges, and their 
matters affecting the cont 
making of awards will be fine) 



































ick men to help him lug the 
w the ties. There’s not a 
yard of track in the whole 
3, the tracks having been laid 
by eye and guess. They say 
1 he came upon a snake, he 
ind it. No such nonsense as 
eer’s transit or level influ- 
‘Couldn’t be bothered, says 
yho, with his black boys, 
through the steaming black- 
ax and machete as they went 
y bridged the jungle streams, 
mem building while the rest 


‘apes swung along with 
“a tefched preacher sorta 
| like folks do at the ball 
same time scarin’ back 


ohn will yank his shirt off 
‘back and show you the deep 
ack panther’s claws, from 
to his waist. 

oncheerful that was,” sighs 
hn. “Big Colombian boy 
Sui carried me out. Carried 
t, too. Mighty handsome cat 
‘Mossui ruint the hide.” 


» Philosopher 


the mine miles we crept on 
thn’s flatcar (he made that, 
lis own hands just as he had 
= with an old Ford motor 
some mysterious way to four 
“Is beneath a plank raft), on 
2 miles we left the tracks only 


th the ole dee-lerium tremens 
jittin’ tard,” explained Enoch 
per. “Reckon she’s gittin’ 
oly like me, her daddy. Used 
® tracks right often, makin’ as 
he six, seven miles an hour, 
f bananas and maybe some 
Soranges and breadfruit for the 
Hold on, ‘mister.” 
john threw the engine out of 
aed on the brakes and yelled 
part Alabama, part Span- 
to his water boy, the 
tiliver of boy we've ever seen. 
special quivered to a 
ing first on one rail and then 
gout keeping to them, Enoch 
he water boy leaped. Enoch 
fis gun and the boy had the 
JThere were three shots and 
hed at a low vine trellis. In 
4s a six-foot snake fell into 
Ih. We hadn’t seen it. 
master,’ said Enoch John, 
i engine again. “Mean. Lay 
anch on a level with your 
mt smart. But I don’t know. 
many no more. Gittin’ tard 
#d the ole banana flier. Sort 
own the way these soldiers 
lookin’ downright sickly, 
H a lady, no eyes for the 
# next thing you know these 
y vhite boys from the city are 
ke the birds is their steady 
Wotin’ big snakes up to camp 
#4 tryin’ to put dog collars on 
®@. By the time they know 
iput the jungle to be skeered 
p90 late—too late fer the 


noco 


nang 
















fat business of putting a dog 
Wi puma—it didn’t work. It 
§ been done if Izzy Gishmick 
Wn stricken with a strictly 
Fin idea. A kid drafted nine 


if Out of a movie usher job on 
weet, San Francisco, caught'a 
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Panama Jungleers 
Continued from page 15 


panther cub nuzzling at the breast of 
its deceased mother. He toted it to 
camp, where, fed on condensed milk and 
scraps, it presently developed into a 
junior menace. Rather than throw it 
back into the jungle, they decided to 
put a collar on it and chain it up when 
it became too rough. Several attempts 
failed and Izzy got his idea—chloro- 
form the creature, collar it and appeal 
to its pride. After a considerable strug- 
gle in which the beast lost some fur and 
several antiaircraft artillerymen shed 
considerable skin, they choloroformed 
it, collared it and stepped back to see 
what would happen when it came to. 
They waited for six hours. The funeral 


.was strictly regulation plus a stretch of 


Dorothy Lamour music on the harmon- 
ica by Private Gishmick who, of the 
harmonica, said that he had collared 
that, too—from Larry Adler. 

We thought that we were seeing 
jungle from Enoch John Hooper’s flat 
car. But it wasn’t until we reached the 
end of the tracks and began to elimb up 
a trail two feet wide that we began to 
understand what the Darien forest was 
like, what these kid artillerymen from 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other American soft spots had 
licked. 

After that nine-mile jolt that Enoch 
John and his black boys had slashed 
through, back in the days when Hooper’s 
5,600 acres grew cargoes of bananas 
and Hooper was rich, we took to the 
black trail on foot.. We might have 
made a couple more miles on the flat- 
car but, suddenly coming out of a be- 
gloomed tunnel of sweating palm lashed 
over with a rainproof roof, and made 
tight by vines that seemed as much alive 
as the snakes, we slammed into the high 
dirt embankment of a road that the | 
Army engineers were building through | 
the jungle. It was all news to Enoch | 
John, owner of the railroad. He dis- 
mounted, waved a huge hairy hand | 
toward the new road and almost wept. | 


Mr. John Won't Sue the U.S. 


“This is shore a surprise,’ mourned 
he. “I kin carry you no further. Last 
week I could have toted you right down 
to the mountain but the on-predictable 
United States Army has throwed up a 
road right across my tracks buryin’ the 
same from sight. It will cost you ten 
dollars for as fur as you’ve come, and 
the couple miles more that the United 
States Army has conquested wouldn’t 
have cost you nothin’ extra. All out fer 
the end of the jungle as fur as Hooper’s 
concerned. Jungle, hell! There ain’t 
nothin’ sacred no more.” 

We began to climb, leaving Enoch 
John explaining to an engineer colonel 
that as a freeborn American from the 
great state of Alabama he had the con- 
stitutional right to sue the United States 
of America. But he won't. 

“If my country wants my railroad it 
kin have it,” said Enoch John. “In fact, 
it don’t have to ask fer it. It’s got it.” 

At the end of a sunless tunnel of 
cuipa, corotu, wild figs, ilang-ilang and 
camphorwood, thatched and sheathed 
with palm upon palm, we were halted 
by the first outpost of the great search- 
light battery above. Four kids in fabric 
helmets, shorts and boots protecting 
their legs from the crawlers, halted us, 
exafmined our passes. They gave us a 
water canteen and filled it for us from a 
water vine. With a machete one of them 
slashed down six feet of a wrist-thick 
vine that was tfying with a minimum of 
success to strangle a rubber tree. Swiftly 
he held it vertical and let the purest 





READY-—a meal that’s brimming with 
just what dogs like! One that fulfills every 
known nutritional need of any normal dog. 


Yes, Gaines is the kind of food that 
will help keep dogs the sound compan- 
ions they can be in these critical times. 


And can conserve human foodstuffs 
by taking the place of table foods. 







OFFICIAL PHOTO—U. 5S. ANTARCTIC SERVICE 


Gaines-fed sled dogs of U.S. Antarctic Expe- 
dition haul fuel from “U. S. S. North Star.” 
Theirs was the food now offered in this coupon. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, GAINES FOOD CO.. INC 
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A successful, basic dog 
food for 14 years—not 
a hastily formulated 
“war-time substitute. 





Tell your dealer you want GAINES. 
The same Gaines that was the choice of 
the U.S. Antarctic Expedition and now 
is used by the U.S. Army. 


It’s mighty economical to feed. Sold 
in 2-lb., 5-lb., 10-Ib. paper bags under a 
guarantee of complete satisfaction or 
your money back, © 


Remember—Keep ’em fed right. 


Gaines can do it! 
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| DONT GET DOWN 
IN THE MOUTH 
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NO. 2 IN A SERIES OF SYMBOLIC STATUETTES 


Close in on Comfort! 


It's all right for our Jockey dog to yawn 
... but, if we caught a single pair of 
Jockey lowers gapping, we’d sentence 
it to hard labor for life—as a windshield 
cloth in a filling station! 
e 

There's little chance of that, however, 
for Jockey is masculinized to fit the male 
figure everywhere. Cooper's. patented 
Y-front* construction, found only in buttonless Jockey Under- 
wear, couples a conveniently-angled opening—that positively 
will not gap—with mild, restful support 
and complete freedom from bunch, bind 
and squirm. Jockey is cool, too, and easy 
to launder. Its knit fabric absorbs and 
evaporates perspiration, gives your skin 
a chance to breathe, rinses clean in a jiffy, 
and needs no ironing. Get a supply of 
Jockeys now—and see if they don’t bring 
comfort closer to you than it’s ever been. 
® 


Ae 


Jockey Midway 


Patented Y-Front 
Construction. The 


Two-piece... varied leg lengths... contoured Source of Support 





shirts to match. Children’s sizes down to four 
years. For widest selection of 
fabrics, visit ‘Quality Corner” at 
your favorite store. And always 
look for the words “Jockey” and 
“Coopers” on the label. They're 


your assurance of satisfaction. 


* —The source 
of support. 


Long 
eeps leg mus- 
es fit in cold 

weather. 


Over-Knee 

Protects skins Ki 

gainst scratchy cl 
tweeds. 


Squirm-free com 
fort for active © 
men. 





KENOSHA 


WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; In Australia by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney; In’ British Isles by Lyie & Scott, Ideal House, London: 
in New Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, $ 1 





THE FAMOUS BRAND OF SUPPORT UNDERWEAR 


TRADE MARKS REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 








water we’d had in the tropics spill into 
the canteen. Over the shelter he stood 
guard in was the sign: “Chicago Junior. 
Telephone 000 Mercy. Hell 000 miles. 
Gatun three days.” 

At every turn up the mountain the 
grade grew steeper. And presently, 
clutching at roots, clinging to long free- 
swinging vines, we were dragging up a 
sixty per cent grade digging our feet 
into toeholds scooped out by the United 
States Army’s Jungle Mudders—lads 
who, a few months ago, would have 
made a major tragedy of climbing to the 
top floor of a three-story walk-up or 
hiking two miles to school. 

An iguana ran over our hand, giving 
us his lizardly leer as he sped past, 
spearing with his come-hither tongue. 
Someone behind us stepped off the trail, 
cursed bravely, disappeared into the 
wall of huge fern and jungle matting. A 
covey of brilliant birds—parakeets we 


7 think—gave him hell for being so 


clumsy. The mountaintop was just 
above us; that’s all we cared about. 
Something that had been waiting for 
weeks to get itself a large hunk of ama- 
teur war correspondent had entered one 
of the several large rents in what was 
left of our shirt. Later Private Gish- 
mick, looking over the missing section 
of our belly, said that it must have been 
a prizefighter’s manager. 

“They always take the soft part, 
citizen,” said Private Gishmick. 


They Did the Impossible 


Anyway, we made it, as we’ve already 
intimated. And before the swift tropi- 
cal night fell, with no twilight to soften 
the blow, we beheld the sobering sight 
of the evening jungle and the work of 
that most adaptable and resourceful 
of all God’s creatures—the American 
boy. In crates, in boxes, on limbers, on 
their backs, these kids newly come from 
the streets of the city and the corners of 
small towns, from the cool of the level 
pasture and the ice of the north, had 
lugged their huge searchlights to sweep 
the skies above two oceans for many 
miles. They had had no mechanical de- 
vices to help them, no slings, no pulleys, 
no cranes, just rope and brawn and the 
will. Pack mules helped halfway up the 
mountains and then lay down, rolled 
over and would have slid back to the 
bottom with their cargoes if these lads 
from the pavements hadn’t blocked 
them, lashed them fast to vines and 
trees. 

From the end of the valley trail, for 
five miles up the matted mountain 
and finally up the last murderous stretch 
of the red stone cliff, these American 
jungleers had dragged antiaircraft guns, 
huge searchlights that weigh thousands 
of pounds, the lumber with which 
they’ve built their own quarters. No 
wonder the howler monkeys howled at 
them. As far as we could learn not even 
the black bushboys had got that far up, 
nor the Cunas nor the Chocos. We 
didn’t have to take the word of Colonel 
Reamer Argo for that, nor of Captain 
Lee Davis. They had followed us up, 
observing our struggles with consider- 
able interest, being jungleers themselves 
in the Panama Coast Artillery. And 
maybe it was just a coincidence but just 
behind us as we got what we’d asked 
for, came a chaplain and a doctor. It 
helped to hear them grunt and groan. 
The chaplain was First Lieutenant Den- 
nis Coleman from the Dunwoodie Semi- 
nary near Yonkers, New York. We're 
sorry but the doctor’s name—a captain 
—must have been lost in that bunch of 
notes we left in that jungle mud bath on 
our way back to Panama City. That’s 
the only dive we took but it was a 
honey. The chaplain and the doctor 
also assured us that these American sol- 
diers were the first to scale that Darien 
mountain cliff. Maybe nobody had to 
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before. You'd have to be nal 
to tackle a job like that just | 
The lumber, the guns, the :} 
could be swung and dragged | 
by section of course. Eve} 
section weighed four or fix } 
pounds and there were lots | 
What dazzled us was the x | 
that mountain of a large ;| 
frigerator that had to be take 
—all 800 pounds of it 
power generator the weight | 
one of the many thousand | 
facts that are regarded hey | 
tary -secrets and which the; | 
not be passed on to you. EB 
go look at a generator the si; | 
ton truck. Try to push it ar 
there on your tenderfoot 1 
when you get nowhere doing | 
wondering what you’d do j 
six or eight more like you fF 
signment of lugging it up. 
mountain through a steam 
trail with the thermometer | 
top. Nice work if you can av 
these former drugstore cow 
cutters, fraternity house Robc 
ticket scalpers, brush salesr) 
pool heroes and counter j 
And you ought to see them n 
“Listen, citizen,” said Iz 
that night. “If they was tose 
Billy Conn for six weeks, 1 
punchin’ fool outa him. Me! 
slug my way out of a so. 
maybe, but when I get back 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street; 
slap two cops I got acquainte 
hard way and find out if I’n 
din’ myself. I weighed a hv 
thirty-four when they give n 
—all of it vanilla. Today I’m 
and sixty-two, all of it dum 
How do I get this way? wi 
the sergeant says to me: — 
how’s for livin’ in the trees lil 
man did?’ And I says: ‘Sar 
man was born and lived and 
fire escape in a tenement | 
make a monkey outa Frank 
send him back stuffed and m/| 
the parlor mantel, so pick me? 
citizen, you’re lookin’ at Jung. 
Class Isador Gishmick, of Ple 
lar Boulevard, New York Ci 
you get back tell the boys » 
Beach phooey.” | 


Join the Army—for Pr | 


We sat on the table top of 
tain, our legs swinging free ov 
easy swale of the jungle be 
night falls fast but the air cli 
first gentle rush of the s 
Across the billowing palm 
teeking wilderness we scannet 
peaks. Almost all of them we 
by American jungleers, armed 
sleek cannon that can spity 
heaven as fast as you can’ 
hands. With their searchligh 
drive the stars out of the ni 
the path to death. A boy fro 
sat beside us. F 

He was almost morosely s 
long time. We’d ask him que 
until he got ready to talk all! 
nod and smile although wha’ 
called for neither. Presently 
we hadn’t asked, he began to 

“Big mountain down that © 
—that’s Cerro Picacho. Ther 
about it—something like © 
Winkle in reverse. An old Ct 
the rebec for twenty year 
stopping and taught the bit¢ | 
Something like that. Maybe 
you can see Chorcha peak. ! | 
down here writes poetry abou 
days you can see Cerro Santa» 
Cerro del Horqueta. Smellthe 
wood? Did you smell the orc 
you were coming up? They 4 
like orchids back home. Th 

“You like it here?” we ask 
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Hiten, mister,” he replied almost 
Hiiastically. “This is the first time 
life I’ve ever known what privacy 
} 
Tned the Army to get a little 
jy? Must have been slightly hectic 
ae.” 
f say. I joined the Army because 
Waft got me. Didn’t want to. But 
#ve been thinking of writing to the 
sent or somebody, thanking them. 
fibed at this jungle job when it 
ong. Listen: both my parents 
in vaudeville. I was born in a 
ig room. I slept with my head on 
stumes. I was a night owl before 
five years old—trouping with my 
ir and my old man. When the 
killed vaudeville, it was the 
amusement parks, burlesque, 
‘Like that. The older I got, the 
hated it. But so what? Show 
kid. No good at it myself; but 
Mise? So I’m working in an agency 
the draft got me. Now I’m here 
fae antiaircraft, sitting on top of 
tid looking at the jungle. I can 
} here all night and not say any- 
9 anybody, and nobody says any- 
go me. Something I’ve wanted for 
# I haven’t talked this much to 
fy for six months. Up here, the 
| gets into you. Nobody talks 
Jat night. Down there—home— 
jall and crowded and noisy, all 
night. Up here, it’s too big for 
) It smells quiet. You can think 
3 want to. Private!” 
"Tink about what?” 
tink it’s swell,” he grinned. 
Ar then he left us. We sat there 
Sneand we too began to think. We 
it a lot of foolish things. We 
: how nice and tonic it would be 
@: a lot of those war-contract com- 
fi merchants, priority whiners 
politicians up in Washington 
Wa few huge nights on a Pan- 
"a foast Artillery mountaintop. We 
about pensions for congressmen 
Mélaughed. We thought of a few 
“ar-y-howlers (taxes and debt and 
‘ rire war) back in the States and 
"She they could be with us. We 
gt, “Here’s a swell spot for a fire- 
fat, Mr. President.” We thought, 
i€)'s unity, truth and vigilance up 
BiAr. Willkie. Come on up, Mr. 
lk .” We thought, “It’s all clear and 
ere dable here above the jungle, 
Of, Knox and Mr. Stimson. You 
Midjearn about devotion, learn from 
pitids how to fight without hate. 
me) up! We'll carry you if you 
‘mt? We thought, “Come up to this 
Heh in the skies, Archie MacLeish 
Ma j20n Henderson, Tom Connally 
fim Fish, John L. Lewis and Bill 
ef You can make it, General 
Marsjll and Admiral Stark. Do you 
9d |) breathe the rank, sharp reek of 
N : afew days. Listen! These 
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mn't have to be exhorted to fight, 
Wmée sacrifices...” 

y ve have gone on like that if the 

; voice of the officer at the radio 

| 





hadn’t snapped us out of it. Planes 
were coming. Our own planes? He 
didn’t ask. He didn’t ask anything, just 
repeated what the central yonder on 
that other mountaintop was saying. 
Right. Yessir. Right. Yessir. And as 
he talked, the searchlights and the guns 
were trained on that square in the 
dark heavens that in a minute or two 
would be the frame of the oncoming 
planes. 

This is the way it would come—the 
long-expected attack on the Canal. 





Okay, we were ready. Men move in the 
darkness, swift, sure, to posts. There’s 
a brief whir of wheels, a soft sliding of 
metal, a quiet, almost murmured com- 
mand. 

In the clear indigo above-us, the 
jungle moon softening it with thin cold 
light, we saw the planes—six of them. 
The guns picked them up. A button 
could be pressed, and the planes would 
be blinded in the terrible light of the 
most powerful glares the Army has ever 
owned. All we were waiting for was 
the word from below, and these moun- 
taintops would burst into fire—a more 
murderous fire than ever rose from 
that now dead volcano yonder. 

But the word came that they were 
Navy planes, on their course, all ac- 
counted for. They roared over, their 
melodious baritone song magnified in 
this ocean of silence. But that’s the 
way it will come—when it comes. 

If this wasn’t war we’d tell you how 
many American Jungleers there are on 
these mountains. If we could we'd tell 
you just where we are tonight. Anyway, 
we wish you were here. You’d stop 
grousing about sugar, tires, girdles, silk 
stockings. You’d stop hoarding. You’d 
pay your taxes and be glad. This place 
gets you! 

But we can tell you that never before 
in your country’s history has anything 
like this come to American troops. 
We’re here in the Darien jungle for the 
duration. We’re happy, we’re healthy, 
we want a fight. That’s what these kids 
are telling us to write. 

They get three days off a month. They 
can slide down the mountain, hit the 
jungle trail for civilization. Call it that, 
for the want of a more accurate word. 
Some of them do that, maybe catching 
Enoch John Hooper’s epileptic rattler 
and maybe not. But many times they 
don’t leave the jungle or the mountains 
but carve new machete trails to neigh- 
boring mountains to see what gives with 
the guys across the valley. 

Their hero is General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, to whom they send word that 
never gets to him: “Wish we were with 
you, Pal.” 

Their peeve is the Jap to whom they 
extend the invitation: “Come up and 
see me sometime, li’l boy!” 

Their motto, the new war cry of the 
Panama jungle, is carved high upon the 
blue-black mountains: 

WHATEVER THE TASK. 

Hell! Something’s just bitten our 
belly again! 
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Compare this guaranteed vital- 
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The Perils of Judy 


Continued from page 14 | 


that there’s no longer any way for an 
actor to get experience. “It’s a vicious 
circle, my dear!” 

For those who can take it—for those 
willing to chance the terrible perils of 
Pauline for a crack at the lived-happily- 
ever-after part—here’s how it’s done: 
First, book passage on the Athenia, or 
a reasonable facsimile thereof—which 
is to say, a boat aimed at a torpedo. 

Judith did precisely that. An Ameri- 
can woman alone in London just before 
the war, she could hardly prove that 
her work on the radio was essential to 
the national interest. Therefore, she 
packed the wardrobe she had finally got 
together after a year and a half of hard 
work; packed it tenderly because the 
lack of proper costume had more than 
once defeated her professionally. 


How to Learn About Life 


The ship was overcrowded with refu- 
gees—mainly female and infant—and 
on the night war was declared Judith 
went down to dinner beset by the feeling 
that she was playing in a rather seedy 
revival of Outward Bound. 

Nothing seemed very real to her as 
she sat between her fiancé and his fa- 
ther. Then there was a crash, the smell 
of cordite, and all the lights went out. 
“This is it!” she remembers remarking, 
and there was stumbling and carefully- 
not-pushing and a great deal of trying 
not to get panicky. ; 

Eighty people in a lifeboat built for 
a maximum sixty—Andrew, her fiancé, 
the only able-bodied man aboard. Fi- 
nally, high seas got them; the boat cap- 
sized. : 

Of the eighty, nine dragged them- 
selves onto the overturned craft, clung 
grimly to it and shivered. An old man 
slipped off into the darkness, and An- 
drew dived after him. A few minutes 
later Andrew was back—without his 
father. 

They say an actress has to know life, 
and they usually spell it Life. Nobody’s 
ever been quite sure whether this means 
she should live immorally, fully, or just 
frequently. If it’s the last two, Judith 
agrees. At one point in Angel Street 
she has the stage to herself and is re- 
quired to imitate a woman blowing her 
top. Of her performance in this scene, a 
critic wrote: “If she’d played it any bet- 
ter, the audience would have screamed 
aloud—in fact, some did.” 

Judith thinks that maybe her por- 
trayal of hysteria is helped by some of 
the things she saw on that ship; certain 
vivid memories of gaping, terrified faces. 
In particular there are the eyes of a 
woman who—just as the half-dead eight 
on that capsized lifeboat were being 
pulled aboard a destroyer—released her 
tired hold on her baby and watched: it 
drop into the sea. 

The fact that she was on the Athenia 
has been noted in many newspaper in- 
terviews which quote Judith as saying 
that those experiences helped develop 
her acting technique. 

“Now you have to have been on the 
Athenia to get a part!” was the reaction 
of one of the young actors of the vicious- 
circle turn of mind. 

This isn’t so, Judith thinks. It’s al- 
most as helpful to have been a child 
prodigy. She, for instance, graduated 
from the University of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, at the advanced age 
of seventeen. She was valedictorian 
of her class and, equally important, 
had the opportunity of playing most 
of the leads in the dramatic club’s pro- 
ductions. 

It all gave her a kind of head start so 

















































that now, at twenty-nine, she’ 
back on what seems to her a | 
and active life. “I’d feel like 
old lady of the theater,” she s; 
is, if I were grander.” 
Tall—five feet six—a th 
and sixteen pounds, she’s in 
pale under her blond ringlets, 
of woman who looks best in 
hats, she’s also the kind of we 
usually wears little hats becar | 
easier. See her on the street 
know immediately that you — 
to face with a careerist—a we 
tor, a writer, somebody with © 
ideas on how to vote and what 
source of Vitamin B. 
Actually the only way she b 
scholarly turn of mind is inh | 
for correct pronunciation. § 
more than a minute’s walk fr 
six representative dictionari 
likely to confound her stage 
with something like this: ‘ 
want me to pronounce it med 
course I will. However, the Ox 
med-sin and, as this is an En 
I really feel—don’t you agree 
People usually do. 
’ Which is not to say that » 
righteous about her speech. § 
has a certain calm undertone’ 
British diction which makes ¢ 
she says seem absolutely, it 
right. For instance, one of 1 
hands at Angel Street is an © 
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known familiarly as “Liver-lip 
He loves Judith dearly. “ 
says admiringly. “With her,» 
sounds like it was Sir Liver 
mire the English.” | 
“The English,” in this case 
in South Dakota. When Ji. 
one year old, she and her mo 
to the bustling metropolis 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada; 
“Moose Jah.” There Judi | 
through grammar school andy 
the mumps. f 
For hopeful actors, the m| 
optional but grammar schow 
nitely obligatory. It was t] 
Judith not only learned to re | 
read aloud. That was her own)’ 
cause she was ahead of her ¢ 
and because she had to spend 1 
alone, she used to whistle u 
ionship by quoting the literas 
to herself in full voice. 
Today she’s still at it. Th 
her single room at the Hotel 
are regularly regaled by Judit!’ 
readings from the classics. 1| 
next door love it. 
“Only one little suggestion, 
lyn. With things the way t) 
English, please. Not Germam 
No Money—No Coll 
For after graduating from | 
she got a Master of Arts deg! 
man with an eye toward t 
Ph.D. at Heidelberg and rel 
Canada, a full-fledged unive 
fessor. . 
But there was one bug in 
Her stepfather was an auto 
and the year was 1932. ‘ 
sadly, “about that trip to F 
Uh-uh.” a 
Judith shrugged. ‘Oh, we! 
my degree at Toronto.” i 
“Er, dear, about eating 4f | 
sort of thing—uh-uh.” | 
Thus we find our heroin 
recting, operating marione 
stenography, occasionally 
little wood—all for Cané 
tauqua. This group toure 
in Canada that could boast € 
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= > or more, or an auditorium 
“in which case population 


teresting ten months,” she 
“We reached the north- 
tts in the provinces of Al- 
h Columbia and Manitoba.” 
te a traveler by the time 
4 in Hollywood to visit an 
d little or no difficulty man- 
p from Hollywood to Pasa- 
> she got a chance to act at 
adena Playhouse—in a 
. — capacity. For the first 

r life she began to suspect 
a be a career for her, 
e on the track to teaching. 
¢ $ a month from home 
er with two other young ac- 
ij her occasionally — but 
Sthes. Eighteen months of 
sy decided she’d better 
e her one remaining dress still 
a her shoulders. To Toronto, 
‘learned to be a great many 
ands of people over the air, 

she became engaged to a 
man of radio named An- 


‘to England; sent for her. But 
arrived she immediately be- 
yy making money on the air 
: 't take time out for mar- 


om collecting that important 

hhers—destined to sink with 
probably the most impor- 
‘of her sojourn was seeing a 
i Gaslight, known in some 
this story as Angel Street. 


Months’ Rehearsal 
Hollywood after the Athenia 


he was worse off than when 
Andrew was toiling on things 
the Canadian military wire- 
busied herself with a poor 
ly honest theatrical group 
mo theater, no money and no 


Ibered Gaslight and they 
with her that it was a well- 
Script. In living rooms 
meaches, and once in the mid- 
ildren’s play street, they re- 
DF Six months to the constant 
ment of grumbling noises 
Own empty stomachs. 

D of the sturdier members 
ip forced their way into the 
gentleman who owned a 
‘theater called the Playbox. 
Office Judith and Company 
ent performance of the melo- 
threatened to keep doing it 
it it on in his theater. Ama- 
urse. No money, naturally. 
tenery, obviously. 
y finally let him speak he 
thought it was a splendid 
puld they kindly get off his 
ional producer saw the Play- 
of the play. He made the 
Wequity and then moved the 
a kaboodle to the Holly- 
ster which, to them, was big- 
y and everything. 
re for several months and 
read, with mingled I-told- 
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you-so and why-couldn’t-it-have-been- 
I reactions, of Shepard Traube’s plans 
to present the play in New York featur- | 
ing Vincent Price and Price’s wife, Edith 
Barrett. 

But Miss Barrett fell ill just as re- 
hearsals were scheduled to begin in New 
York. Producer Traube found himself 
with a double calamity—first, he was 
leading-lady-less, and second, he was 
haunted by Vincent Price and Leo Car- 
roll. This pair followed him all over 
Manhattan and never stopped dinning 
into his ears their praises of Judith Eve- | 
lyn’s Coast performance, which they’d 
seen and he hadn't. 

“TI tell you,” said Price, “she’s so good | 
it gives me gooseflesh.” | 

Finally Traube gave in and suspi- | 
ciously wired Judith’s agent: “Want 
Judith Evelyn hundred dollars week 
plus transportation New York to play 
Mrs. Manningham, also genera! under- 
study.” 

That “also general understudy” line | 
had Judith chewing a lot of fingernail | 
during the train ride east. The role of | 
Mrs. Manningham is what the trade 
calls an “actor killer.” Arduous in the 
extreme, it permits the actress to be 
offstage a total of seven minutes an 
evening. 

What Mr. Traube meant, of course, 
was that he still didn’t have much con- 
fidence in this female Lochinvar from 
the West. If she was as bad as he 
thought she’d be, he’d make her earn 
her share of the budget by understudy- 
ing. Otherwise—well, he’d see. 

He saw all right. Judith marched 
onto the bare rehearsal stage and played 
to an audience consisting of Traube 
and about half the play’s fifteen or 
twenty backers. She went right through 
the first act and then turned on her heel 
and walked off to her dressing room— 
where she found Traube’s lawyer await- 
ing her. “Sign here,” he said. 

That contract has been the subject of 
heated argument up and down Broad- 
way, in drugstores, bars and agents’ 
offices. It provides Judith with a salary 
of one hundred dollars a week—a sum 
roughly equivalent to that earned by the 
ticket sellers in the box office. In a hit | 
of Angel Street’s dimensions—low run- 
ning costs, high profits—it is customary 
for the producing corporation to tear up 
old contracts, drawn with an eye on fail- 
ure, and replace them with something 
more luxurious—tailored to fit. 

Almost alone among those who dis- | 
cuss that contract, Judith is umnper- 
turbed. In the first place, she frequently | 
receives a bonus along with her weekly 
pay check and doesn’t much care | 
whether it’s backed by a written guar- | 
antee or not. Then, too, radio-script 
shows and guest spots swell her income 
at least a hundred per cent. 

Meanwhile, Hollywood winks and | 
leers and beckons to her. She gets bona- 
fide movie offers by the gross in her | 
daily mail, but for the present she’s 
quite content in a part for which she did | 
everything but steal. 

Plans for the future? “Oh, I don’t 
make any plans. That was knocked out | 
of me a long time ago. Not, you under- 
stand, that I don’t think I’ve been very, 
very lucky.” 
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upon them and kept right at it until he 
had all the supper he wanted. 

Swordfish really get tough after dark, 
and this fellow was no exception. Just 
at dusk I managed to lift the steel leader 
out of the water; but the fish got right 
in our wake and. started to chase the 
boat, which was running as fast as she 
would go with the throttles wide open. 
The fish was about ten feet behind the 
stern and about three feet under water. 
Around half past eleven, he began to 
|circle and at twelve o’clock came up, 
stone dead. 

Why these fish put up a tougher fight 
after dark, I cannot explain, but Zane 
Grey fought one off Catalina, California, 
in 1924, that began to feed on flying 
fish more than eleven hours after it had 
been hooked. Once, at nine o’clock at 
night, I made Mrs. Farrington quit on 
one when she injured her back after 
having fought the fish eight hours and 
fifteen minutes. I took him on for over 
two hours more and was unable to move 
|him fifty feet. The rod finally broke. 

Mrs. Michael Lerner, who shares with 
| Mrs. Farrington the honor of being the 
only women to have caught swordfish in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, 
fought one for over seven hours off 
Tocopilla, Chile, which was estimated 
to weigh over a thousand pounds. The 
fish was lost after the guide took the 
leader, so they had a good look at him. 








The Big One That Got Away 


Mrs. Farrington also had the same 
experience with a fish estimated to be 
two feet longer than my 853-pounder. 
Hers broke loose from the guide after 
he had hold of the leader, which the fish 
cut with his sword. This is a common 
occurrence, even though the steel cable 
leader tests 500 pounds. Only seven 
women have ever caught swordfish on 
rod and reel. The first rod-and-reel- 
caught swordfish, by the way, was taken 
in 1913 by the late W. C. Boschen, who 
injured himself very badly in fighting 
the fish. 

But don’t get the idea that they are 
all tough. Mrs. Farrington took a 396- 
pounder in four minutes, hooked in the 
eye, and he came to the boat like a baby. 
In six days’ fishing last year off Chile, 
I lost five in succession, some of which 
had been on the hook for as long as two 
hours. Then I caught a 390-pounder in 
six minutes! 

Hooking and boating a swordfish is 
satisfaction enough for one day. But to 
catch two swordfish on the same day is 
the greatest prize and greatest thrill any 
angler can ever have happen to him. 
It’s a trick that can only be compared to 
a pitcher hurling a no-hit baseball game, 
a golfer making a hole in one, or a 
hockey player scoring three goals in one 
game. Eight men and one woman are 
the only persons so far able to pull this 
trick in all the years of broadbill sword- 
fish angling. Only one of these has done 
it more than once, Michael Lerner hav- 
| ing actually accomplished the feat four 
times. 
| . I had to fight my “second-in-one-day”’ 
for six hours and twenty minutes off 
Tocopilla, and you can take it from me, 
I wanted that fish more than any I have 
| ever hooked. The tension and nerve 








‘eave, | | | Strain I was under during those six hours 


yf 


|in a rough sea (which of course makes 


the fight much more difficult) were un- 
questionably the toughest I have ever 
| endured. 


| In 1940, Lerner pulled that trick of 
| two-in-one-day on every one of the ma- 
| jor species of big game fish. On five 
| different days, he boated two black mar- 
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lin, two blue marlin, two striped marlin, 
two mako sharks, and a pair of broad- 
bill. He has caught hundreds of fish, 
large and small, throughout the world, 
and has shot big game from Africa, 
Asia, and Indo-China to Alaska and the 
Canadian Rockies, but he always says 
that the one fish he wants to catch again 
and the one that gives him his greatest 
thrill of all sports is the broadbill sword- 
fish. 

The four species of marlin are mag- 
nificent fish; so, of course, are the giant 
tuna. Members of the marlin family 
jump repeatedly. I have seen the Chil- 
ean striped marlin jump clean out of 
water fifty-two times by actual count. 
This, of course, tires them out. I be- 
lieve the swordfish is actually too smart 
to jump. The striped marlin, as he is 
found off Chile, is, I believe, the most 
beautiful fish in the world. The color 
of his stripes and body are lovely to be- 
hold, and believe me, he knows all the 
tricks of his trade. He can jump, grey- 
hound, tail-walk, somersault, and charge 
on and over the surface of the water 
like no other fish I have ever seen. I 
took the 9-thread world’s record striped 
marlin (a 425-pounder) off Chile last 
May. In fact, it was the largest fish of 
any species ever taken on 9-thread 
(which tests 27 pounds when wet). We 
used 600 yards of line, but of course 
nowhere near that amount ever leaves 
the reel. The rod weighed six ounces. 
The former record was 351 pounds. 

That same morning I caught another 
that weighed 322 pounds, and lost a third 
after a two-hour fight. The record on 
6-thread is 209 pounds, so I then at- 
tempted to catch one on that size line 
with a four-ounce rod tip: As there are 
not many striped marlin off Chile that 
weigh less than 300 pounds, I didn’t feel 
I would have much chance. I hooked 
eight of them for periods ranging from 
ten minutes to an hour and a half, but 
on six different occasions the marlin’s 
mate or companion swam up and cut 
the line. It was a spectacular sight to 
see them do it. I would stand on top 
of the cabin roof with the rod over my 
head, with the line out of water, and the 
other fish would leap clean out and cut 
the flimsy line with his bill. We would 
throw bottles at him, but it was of no 























































| 
avail. The striped marlin |) 
usually swim in pairs, and ey 
we were a mile away fron 
hooked my fish, within ani 
friend would follow him and 
appearance. With 24- or 39- 
they are unable to cut it call 
This is absolutely stunt fis 
definitely do not advise it, | 
parable to trying to shoot a g 
or an elephant with a sling s | 
The broadbill swordfish ; 
have only one marine enemy- 
shark. Of all the sharks tha 
is the finest, fastest and only 
to catch. Sometimes he is ¢ 
tack the swordfish from the’ 
he is on the surface and cut 
thus rendering him complet: 
less. Actual battles have beer 
between these two gladiators 
and several swordfish have | 
dead floating on the surface, 1 
tails. 
Sportsman's Paradiy 


In 1939, off Bimini, Lerne 
720-pound mako shark whi¢ 
side him, practically intact, a 
broadbill swordfish with his ~ 
attached. The mako shark ha 
edest set of teeth of anything ) 
the oceans. 

Chile is without a doubt ti 
sporting country in the wor 
opinion, her fresh-water fis 
shooting, duck shooting, and) 
shooting for golden plover 
species, have absolutely no «| 
also has as fine skiing to offel) 
found anywhere in the worl 
the man who likes the smal 
of salt-water fish, there are 
these too. The lovely dolpli 
and most beautiful of the sm 
found off her coast in great nu 
hard-fighting yellow-fin | 
up to 100 pounds disport * 
there by the thousands; the t’ 
albacora is always plentiful. 7 
marlin are more numerous | 
here than in any other pli 
world. Mike Lerner counted 
them tailing in a single day’ 
Tocopilla. 

You can have them all—é 
My hat is off to the albacora 




























































that it takes years to cor- 
e a lot of things that can 
mit sugar production this 
ost are being tried. Another 
lining is that the Cubans 
per crop this year. Over and 
lion tons earmarked for 
they have 2,300,000 tons 
‘our market. That, with the 
we can grow at home, now 
is on the scrap heap, plus 
tons Hawaii and Puerto 
iver, gives us almost “six 
” for the year, instead of the 
1 s we might have had. 
men estimate that 
million tons tucked 
he pantries of the country. 
remembering how sugar 
the end of World War I, 
“ing up since this war 
° et: in Europe. In the single 
" September, 1939, while the 
blitzing the Poles, retail 
wallowed up a 2,200,000-ton 
of sugar, almost three times 


1 purchase. 
I yblem of Containers 


nen say that some of the inci- 
fles to the sugar shortage will 
harder than the shortage it- 
of these is bags. Raw sugar 
efineries in this country in 
ap bags. After they were 
they were laundered, lined 
fin, and used to ship bulk sugar 
mee beet-sugar mills fol- 
g practices of the cane- 
ers. Both groups put up 
and twenty- five-pound quan- 
in bags for home use, be- 
isewives insisted on having 
‘washcloths, dishtowels, for 
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n South, some of the cus- 
sn used the bags for under- 
' years, the sugar refineries 
‘trying—but without success 
ce the muslin with kraft pa- 
is cheaper, cleaner, and keeps 
oisture. No, thank you, the 
were not buying their sugar 
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y’re going to before long. The 
new burlap bags which the 
yould customarily have do- 
fe grocers, the bakers, the bot- 
tthe canners, who ultimately 
7 Out to the consumers, this 
jt far-off Calcutta, the burlap 
ine world. The available bur- 
Jat were in this country or on 
jave been commandeered by 
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airports and coast-defense 
e refineries are sending their 
Hback to the plantations for 
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i be expected, the sugar men 
Wing all their resources to fill 
fused by the temporary loss 
Wlippine sources and the de- 
hooting sugar. Although al- 
+ plant that grows manages 
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Your Sugar Bowl Blows Up 
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crystallized sugar from these different 
sources be distinguished.” 


The quickest way to get more sugar 


is to plant more of the long, wedge- 
shaped beets that thrive on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Rocky Mountain, 
prairie and Great Lakes states. In Cali- 
fornia, the leading producer of beets, 
seed planted in midwinter can be beets 
ready for harvesting in July; eighteen 
hours after the beets flow into the sugar 
mill they can be sacks of pure sugar 
ready for delivery. In Colorado, next 
largest sugar-beet state, beets planted 
in the spring will be sugar by October. 

This country’s 150,000 beet growers— 
who are unique among farmers in that 
they invariably sell their crops before 
they plant them, growing strictly on 
contract for refineries—have been r’ar- 
ing to plant more beets for years. Un- 
der the Jones-Costigan sugar-quota law, 
the Department of Agriculture held 
them down to 916,000 acres last year. 
Farmers like to rotate their beets with 
other crops, the idea being that the sugar 
beets’ long roots reach down to aerate 
and improve the soil for other harvests 
to follow. Last year’s twelve-million- 
ton crop yielded not only every fifth bag 
of sugar that we'll have this year, but 
the sugar-beet tops fed tens of thou- 
sands of farm animals, and the beet 
chips, mixed with molasses and dried in 
the sugar mills until they resembled 
breakfast food, fattened additional 
thousands of steers for market. 

This year the sugar-beet growers 
want to step up their plantings to the 
point where the beet refineries can pro- 
vide us with every third bag of sugar. 
The quota is off, but another limitation 
confronts them—labor. The Army, the 
Navy and the defense plants have 
pulled thousands of workers off the 
farms, and the wages of those that re- 
main have jumped twenty-five per cent. 
Labor is the big item of expénse in beet 
farming because it takes a squad of 
seventy men per thousand acres for 
thinning, and forty for harvesting. 


A Cinch for the Inventors 


Fortunately, the Sugar Beet Institute 
in 1938 sent a committee to see Pro- 
fessor H. B. Walker, head of the engi- 
neering staff of the University of 
California agricultural school at Davis. 
Professor Walker had gathered together 
a group of gadget inventors to solve the 
problems of farmers, and the beet men 
hoped that these Edisons might evolve 
a machine to thin and harvest beets. 

Well, said the professor, maybe it 
could be done if he and his colleagues 
had a little money to build some ex- 
perimental machines. They’d just fin- 
ished an invention for the walnut 
growers, a machine to hull walnuts. 
Would the committee like to see it 
work? The professor fed some walnuts 
into a near-by machine, which neatly 
drilled a tiny hole in each nut as it 
passed by, and shot some gas into it, ex- 
ploding the shell and leaving the meats 
bared. 

“Well, I'll be!” exclaimed one of the 
committee. “Anybody who could in- 
vent that exploder can figure out a ma- 
chine to blow beets out of the ground.” 

The Institute promptly raised some 
money, and Professor Walker and his 
staff began inventing. Last year, after 
discarding a lot of contraptions that 
didn’t work, they had proven up three 
ingenious machines the beet men think 
will cut their labor requirements and 
costs to one third. 

The first is a beet-seed “‘segmenter.” 
A sugar-beet seed is a curious corky 
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TO WAKE UP FEELING 


in the Morning 








Try This At Bedtime Tonight 


F YOU awaken nerve-jangled or tired in 

the morning—are “‘used-up”’ long be- 
fore night—you should know this. To- 
day, science reports that millions who 
feel this way can wake up fresh and buoy- 
ani, with lasting vitality to carry them 
through the day! 


For science has discovered certain al- 
most-magic food elements—with power 
to revitalize millions of the tired, nervous 
or under par, and build them up for clear- 
eyed morning freshness and vigorous, 
energetic days. 


As you may have read in recent maga- 
zines, these new-found elements are so 
important that governments throughout 
the world are changing national diets to 
include more of them. Warring nations 
feed them to their armies, to build up 
physical stamina and sound nerves. Deny 
them to captive peoples, to sap resist- 
ance and undermine morale. 


Already our own government is seek- 
ing ways to supply more of these ele- 
ments. For government studies show 
that 2 out of every 3 Americans aren’t 
sure of getting enough of these rarer food- 
factors to be at their best. 


What To Do 


In light of these discoveries, thousands 
are taking a cup of new, improved Oval- 
tine night and morning. For Ovaltine is 
a scientific food-concentrate designed to 
do two important things. 


First: Taken warm at bedtime, Oval- 
tine fosters sound sleep—without drugs. 


Second: To build vitality while you 
sleep, Ovaltine supplies a wider variety 
and wealth of valuable food elements 


than any single natural food. More than 


” 


merely a “‘vitamin carrier,’”’ it provides 
not just two—four—or six—but eleven 
important food elements, including vita- 
mins and minerals often deficient in 
ordinary foods. It provides signifi- 
cant amounts of Vitamins A, Bi, D 
and G, protecting minerals, complete 
proteins. 


So why not see what these new discov- 
eries about food may mean to you? Turn 
to new, improved Ovaltine—starting to- 
night, for more vigorous, buoyant living. 
See if you don’t begin to feel far fresher 
mornings—with abundant vitality to face 
these strenuous days. 





OVALTINE, Dept. S42-C-4 

360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free samples of Regular and 

Chocolate Flavored Ovaltine, and interesting 

new booklet about certain miracle elements 

in food and the promise they hold. One sample 

offer to a person. 


Address 
Cily Stale 
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| proposition, about the size of the eraser 
3) on your pencil. In it nestle from two to 
five seed germs. Each germ makes a 
plant, and when all the plants are al- 
lowed to grow, they crowd together in 
|long, skinny roots with little room for 
sugar storage. The tedious job in beet 
growing is to remove carefully all but 
one of these plants after they have 
sprouted. Thinning usually gives the re- 
maining plant a setback in growth. 

The ‘“segmenter” devised by Roy 
Bainer, one of Professor Walker’s men, 
consists of a hopper beneath which is a 
coarse emery wheel and a tiny shear 
bar. As the corky seeds feed out of the 
hopper, the whirling wheel clips them 
against the shear bar. When the pieces 
drop into the sack below, each has just 
one seed germ in it. The speedy, inex- 
pensive gadget eliminates the job of 
thinning hills with multiple plants. 

Meantime, the professor’s gang per- 
fected a single seed planter, which 
spaces the individual seeds an inch to 
two inches apart (depending on how the 
grower wants them), and two other 
gadgets for mechanically thinning the 
plants, after they are up and estab- 
lished. The ideal space was to have a 
beet every ten inches in the row be- 
cause the professor had a still more in- 
genious machine up his sleeve, a beet 
harvester which does everything but 
think. 

Last year, two of these machines were 
tested in commercial fields of Califor- 
nia and Colorado. As the harvester, at- 
tached to a tractor, moved down the 
row, discs cleared away the dead leaves 
and loose soil, a finder found the beet 
crowns (some of them level with the 
ground, some a foot above it), indicated 
their level to a self-adjusting topper 
with a series of revolving knives. 

Next, a series of V-shaped revolving 
rollers jiggled the wedgelike beets loose 
from their roots, making them setups 
for a battery of tapered rubber rollers 
that tossed them against a _ screen. 
After sifting out the loose earth, this 
screen deflected the beet to a conveyor 
which fed it into a bin. 

The whole device weighs only a thou- 
sand pounds, costs only $800 to build. 
With one operator, it harvests sixty tons 
of beets a day, does the work of twenty 
hand-toppers. The only hitch in turning 
the machines out in quantity is priori- 
ties on metal. 





From Beets to Bowl 


The process of turning the beets into 
sugar in the country’s 101 beet-sugar re- 
fineries scattered from Michigan to 
California is a simple one. After their 
hot-water reception bath, the beets are 
sliced by revolving knives into strips 
|resembling shoestring potatoes. The 
beets are not crushed, as sugar cane is, 
because the sugar is leached out in hot 
water. The resulting diffusion juice is 
concentrated by heat, then treated in 
lime-water vats to precipitate the non- 
sugar elements. Next it is routed 
through a series of filters for purifica- 
tion, concentrated again, whirled at high 
speed to toss off the moisture, finally 
shot through long revolving hot drums 
from which it tumbles in a snowy cas- 
cade, 99.9 pure crystal sucrose. 

Refilling our sugar stock pile by the 
cane process, upon which the country 
must rely for two thirds of its next 
year’s supply, is slower business. The 
fastest growing cane—which reaches its 
| maximum sugar content when the cane 

| Stalks are one year old—is that of Cuba, 
; | Puerto Rico, Florida and Louisiana. In 
| Hawaii, where the growers have devel- 
| oped a special disease- and insect-resis- 
tant cane, H-109, after thousands of 
| hybridizing experiments, sugar cane is 
an eighteen-month crop. Where the 
West Indies growers harvest from Jan- 
uary to May, the Hawaiians cut and 











crush their staggered crops of cane all 
year around. That is one of the diffi- 
culties in harvesting the Hawaii supply. 
The mills, which have hitherto run day 
and night, can’t do that now because all 
Hawaii is blacked out nightly. 

To get the sugar-bearing sap, the 
plantation mills feed the cane through 
three sets of rollers under tremendous 
pressure. From the third set, the ba- 
gasse, or cane fiber, emerges almost as 
dry as wood, to be used as fuel or proc- 
essed into wallboard. The sap, caught 
in great pans, is pumped into heated 
vats, where lime settles the impurities, 
after which the molasses (except that 
earmarked for ethyl alcohol) is dehy- 
drated into brown raw sugar, sacked and 
loaded onto sugar boats bound for 
American refineries. 


Purity is What Counts 


The world’s largest sugar refinery, at 
Crockett on San Francisco Bay, is 
owned by a co-operative of thirty-six 
Hawaiian plantations. Here, as in the 
other plants, the raw sugar goes through 
an astonishing series of chemical trans- 
formations: It is melted into “sweet 
water,” subjected to a new lime treat- 
ment, concentrated into a thick, oozy 
brown fluid called “magma,” treated toa 
whirling shower bath which turns it into 
brown sugar molasses, and liquefied 
again into “liquor.” Itis then fed through 
diatomaceous earth, the diatoms being 
microscopic sea animals that flourished 
and died in suchnumbers a million years 
back, that their porous skeletons form a 
mountain near Lompoc, California. 

Finally, the amber-colored liquor 
flows through three-story tanks filled 
with charred bones of carefully selected 
beef shanks (there is $600,000 worth of 
bone char in the Crockett refinery 
alone), and emerges from this Stygian 
mass—believe it or not—crystal clear, 
and 99.9 pure. At this point, the chem- 
ists call it a day and shoot the stuff 
through vacuum tanks and hot revolv- 
ing drums into which you can peek 
through a little round window and watch 
the snowstorm of sugar whirling off to 
the storage bins. 

The sugar makers of both the cane 
and the beet camps take unholy pride 
in their products. Each refinery’s chem- 
ists make about 800 tests in the course 
of each day’s batch of sweets, and either 
group would eat a Jap raw for a prac- 
tical way of increasing the 99.9 pur- 
ity to, say, 99.99—practically perfect. 
“We'll get it some day,” they insist. 

In the meantime, the sugar makers 
are right tickled with what the nutrition 
experts have been finding out about 
sugar as a food. When you invest in a 
pound of sugar, you buy 1,860 calories. 
A pound of beefsteak, costing much 
more, yields 1,130 calories of energy. A 
pound of eggs gives you 700 calories; 
a pound of whole milk about 300. So 
there you are. Of course, the steak, the 
eggs and the milk have other values 
which sugar, being a pure carbohydrate, 
lacks. But if you’re going to play the 
old calorie game, you’ve got to play it 
with sugar. The sugar people figure that 
the twelve billion pounds of sugar they 
will produce this year will generate 
about one fourth of the energy require- 
ments of the nation; which is pretty 
good for one food. 

In this country, nutrition experts have 
been more interested in how quickly 
sugar is converted into energy. In tests, 
they have detected sugar’s stimulation 
in the heart, the brain and the muscles 
in less than a minute after patients ate 
it. This lightning action is explained 
by the fact that sugar, being completely 
combustible in the human organism, 
makes no work for the stomach, the 
liver or the blood stream before it is 
assimilated. _Downright quick energy, 
we call it. 
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Action at Sea 


Continued from page 22 


Some of the young seamen had 
grinned, and Portingale had rebuked 
them savagely. He remembered ‘how 
they had struggled to get Gilbroath be- 
low, and left him weeping with the sick- 
berth attendant sitting on his chest; and 
how he, Portingale, had paced the little 
bridge that night, whistling for action, 
superstitiously, as his father would 
have whistled for wind. 

And the action came, next morning, 
under the eyes of a whole convoy. An 
asdic contact—a good one, young Reck- 
ling swore. Portingale had rung Action 
Stations and signaled “Preparing to at- 
tack.” He remembered the convoy 
sheering aside in a hurry to give him 
room, and the Senior Escort Officer’s 
destroyer tearing back to join action, 
and the thrill of firing his first depth 
charges at a definite foe. The cans had 
made a good pattern, a very exact dia- 
mond, with a pair—one light and one 
heavy—at each corner and a pair in the 
middle for luck. 


HE REMEMBERED the terrific up- 

heaval astern, the towering columns 
of water, the lift and jar of Windlestraw’s 
stern which rattled all their teeth and 
broke the sanitary pump, and his sharp 
command that spun the corvette on her 
heel, running back to plant another lot. 
And after that, the silence, the sea 
churned to a milk shake by his explo- 
sions, and the thin patch of oil that ap- 
peared and spread in colors beautiful as 
paradise. And particularly he remem- 
bered his triumphant signal to the 
S.E.O., “Got a Hun!” 

He should have known that asdic, 
frequently denounced as a lady of un- 
certain virtue, could also lie like a gen- 
tleman. But Reckling had been sure. 
And Portingale had thrust in and 
watched the uncanny instrument him- 
self. A beautiful contact; he had never 
seen a better, not even in the training 
course, where everything was cut and 
dried. And there was the beauty of his 
depth charge patterns, and finally the 
oil, plain to be seen. 

He remembered the S.E.O.’s silence, 
and then Raith’s opening mouth and 
lean, accusing finger, and the shattered 
carcass of a whale slowly breaking sur- 
face in that pool of its own blood and 
oil. 

It might have happened to anyone. 
But it had to be him, Portingale the 
cocksure, and the convoy howled. He 
remembered the quips that passed by 
flag and blinker from ship to ship of 
the escort. He had quipped back, of 
course; it was part of the give and take 
of naval humor, where no man asked or 
offered mercy. 

But now the tale was going the 
rounds. In wardrooms all over the North 
Atlantic they were spinning the yarn 
of Portingale’s submarine, and what 
the S.E.O. had said about it. They 
were telling it over tall drinks in the 
hotels of Glasgow and Liverpool and 
Derry and other places where men from 
the Western Approaches blew them- 
selves to dinners after long patrols. It 
was the current jest of Halifax. And im 
the officers’ club at Reykjavik they were 
calling him Jonah Portingale, the man 
who swallowed the whale. 


eee as the porthole he could see 
the steep rock wall of the fiord. Raith 
and Hogarty were up there somewhere, 
climbing like goats for exercise. They 
had invited him to go along, but he’d 
refused, just as he refused to go with 
Barnadine and Reckling to dinner 
aboard one of the Yank destroyers an- 
chored down the fiord. He wanted 

















every 4,000 miles. 


this Sign. 
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ON SPARK (LUGS 


Vedi Ta a-- 


Have your spark plugs cleaned and adjusted 


(Costs only 5c a plug). 


Replace all badly worn plugs promptly. 


Vey 


Dirty or worn spark plugs waste as much gas as 
1 gallon in 10. They also cause hard starting 
(bad for batteries!) and loss of power. 


gfe - Goto your neigh- 


borhood Registered AC Spark 
Plug Cleaning Station. Look for 


SPARK PLUG 
CLEANING STATION 


* 


“Keep 'em ROLLING” 


* 
Do Your Part 
Buy Defense Bonds 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVisza® 


General Motors Corporation 
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a 
A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 





Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day. This 
daily shaving often causes razor 
scrape— irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 


ing cream—not greasy or sticky. 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths down 
the flaky top layer of your skin. It 
enables the razor’s edge to glide over 
your skin, cutting your whiskers close 
and clean without scraping or irritat- 
ing the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN IN 
7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men in responsible positions— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen and 
others who must shave every day— 
Glider is invaluable. It eliminates the 
dangers frequent shaving may have 
for the tender face and leaves your 
skin smoother, cleaner. Glider has 
been developed by The J. B. Williams 
Co., who have been making fine shay- 
ing preparations for over 100 years. 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 


We're so positive that Glider will give 
you more shaving comfort than any- 
thing you’ve ever used that we’ll send 
you a generous tube ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Just send your name and address to 
The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. EG-05, 
Glastonbury, Conn. On this FREE 
trial test, we rest our case entirely. 
Don’t delay—send in a penny post 
eard today! Offer good in U. S. A. 
and Canada only. 


) 
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WOODSTOCK 





TYPEWRITER 


Proves Wonderful 


For Itching Skin 


To soothe itching, burning skin, apply 
medicated liquid ZEMO—a Doctor’s 
formula backed by 30 years continu- 
ous success! For ringworm symptoms, 
eczema, athlete’s foot or blemishes 
due to external cause, apply ZEMO 
freely. Soon the discomfort should 
disappear. Over 25,000,000 packages 
sold. One trial convinces. Only 35¢. 


Also 60¢ and $1.00. 
ZEMO 





| could tell. 
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neither exercise nor cheerful company. 
Tomorrow the eternal round would start 
again, Windlestraw to join an east- 


| bound convoy, the Yank and her lean 


gray sisters heading west. He went to 
his cabin and threw himself on his berth. 

He heard the return of the duty boat, 
its exhaust echoed thunderously in the 
enormous silence of the cliffs. Before 
long Raith and Hogarty were aboard, 
red-cheeked and weary, swearing they 
had seen a cow—a cow in Iceland, by 
gad! And later on he heard a clink of 
glasses in the wardroom, and young 
Reckling’s voice: “You missed a good 
dinner, Raith—you and your cliffs. Af- 
terward we had a fine rag in their 
wardroom—no drinks, of course, their 
ships are dry, did you know that?— 
but plenty of tomfoolery to pass the 
time. A good bunch of fellas. 

“Somebody had an accordion and we 
sang a good deal. They insisted on sing- 
ing Rule Britannia out of compliment 
to us, so we came back with Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean, not to be out- 
done. And we ended up with—what 
d’you think?—sea chanteys. They sing 
the same ones we do, and pretty much 
as we do, except for the Drunken Sailor. 
Y’know how we sing it: te, te-te-te, te- 
te-te, tum-ta-te? Well, they go, tum, 
tum-tum-tum, tum-tum-ta, te-ta- 
tum—” 

Portingale snorted and kicked his 
door shut. Reckling fancied himself as 
a singer. Probably he’d told the Yanks 
they didn’t sing it properly. Reckling, 
the prairie flower—and the Yanks prob- 
ably blue-water men! 


HEY sailed in the morning—not that 

“morning” meant very much in this 
latitude where the summer sun sat up 
most of the night—and Windlestraw 
took post near the rear of the center 
line. The Yank destroyers pulled hook 
a little later and kept station astern for 
a, time before heading west with a 
flicker of dot-and-dash farewells. 

They were down in the wardroom 
shaking the dice for gins before lunch, 
with Reckling on the bridge, when the 
alarm bells rattled with a vicious sud- 
denness. Portingale sprang for the 
bridge with Raith, Hogarty and Barna- 
dine close on his heels. He could hear 
the men cheering, as they always did, 
going to action stations. He had tried 
to cure them of it, without success. 

Topside, the asdic operator was on 
his stool, intent over the instruments, 
and Reckling standing beside him cry- 
ing out, “Contact, sir!” 

There was a funny little silence. Then 
Portingale said meaningly, “A good 
one?” 

“Perfect, sir. Come and look!” 

“ll take your word for it,” Portin- 
gale uttered grimly. “But try for a 
hydrophone contact before we do any- 
thing rash.” 

He stood at the forward bridge screen, 
running an eye over the sea. It was 
choppy, with a stiff breeze flirting spray 
from the crests; hard to spot a peri- 
scope quickly in that. Still, a Hun 
wasn’t likely to attack in broad day- 
light so close to the land. But you never 
You couldn’t take chances. 
Better another dead whale, or a school 
of codfish blown to smithereens, than a 
freighter torpedoed right under your 
nose. It was typical of Portingale that 
he did not think of danger to Windle- 
straw herself. It wouldn’t do to think 
of that—not with all those fuel tanks 
and magazines under you. 

A quick low voice within, and then 
Reckling shouting out to him, “Hy- 
drophone contact now, sir. Engines— 
unmistakable.” He added a course. 
Portingale snapped to the signalman, 
“Hoist ‘Preparing to attack.’ ” 

The flags went up, snapping in the 
cold wind, and at once the merchant 
ships began to sheer off on either side. 


| | tea ee 


The corvette followed up Reckling’s 
contact at full speed. Portingale’s mind 
was busy on the dozen-and-one things 
that confront a commander at such a 
moment. His own speed and course, the 
courses and speeds of the agitated mer- 
chantmen on either side, and their dis- 
tances from him and from one another; 
the whereabouts of the S.E.O. and his 
destroyer, of the other destroyers and 
corvettes of the escort, of the Yanks 
hull-down astern. 

He looked to see that the depth- 
charge crews were at their posts aft, 
and at the port and starboard projectors, 
and—more from instinct than anything 
else—to make sure that the pom-pom 
crew were standing by, and the machine 
guns ready at the bridge wings. Ho- 
garty was watching the forward gun 
crew as a mother watches a child. 

Inside, Reckling plied pencil on pa- 
per, consulted asdic, consulted the 
hydrophone operator and called out di- 
rections aloud. As high priest of the 
oracles he practically commanded the 
ship when a sub had been spotted, and 
the boy felt his importance. He pressed 
the signal button which warned the 
depth-charge crews to stand by, and 
then the indicator button which told 
them to set their detonators -for such- 
and-such a depth. His hard young face 
stared down at asdic, but Portingale 
was not watching Reckling’s face; he 
was watching the boy’s thumb on the 
Fire button. Thought Portingale, “He’s 
sure of himself, at any rate. It’s all right 
for him, of course. The Old Man’s the 
goat if the thing’s a foozle. Jonah— 
Jonah Portingale!” 

The thumb moved slightly, and at 
once the after crew let go two cans, a 
heavy and a light. Windlestraw swept 
on. Calculating nicely—because the 
corvette’s speed would throw the side 
cans ahead a bit—Reckling signaled 
Fire to the port and starboard projector 
crews. The firing charges barked in the 
little mortars, and out flew the deadly 
cans on either side. Now another pair 
over the stern, and after an exact inter- 
val a final pair to make the diamond 
complete. 

All eyes were astern, where suddenly 
the sea spewed up five giant columns of 
water and smote Windlestraw’s body 
and bones with mighty hammer blows. 








“One by one they started helping us, and the ' 
next thing we knew we were back here!” , 





















































A nice pattern. Now for an 
Vaguely, beyond the colla} 
ter columns, Portingale obser 
and a bang from the steame} 
board.” He knew what it was. 
of rocketing a fighter plane j 
from a freighter’s deck had¥ 
setting at first, because 
and the simultaneous appea 
low-flying plane made you 
attack by Hun aircraft. 
used to it. He could see 
plane’s wing disappearing 
smoke. Windlestraw was o 
course now, and Reckling 
Fire button ready for ano 
Ahead, the convoy was 
beautifully. Nothing like the 
a depth charge to get ’em i 


Ke RECKLING poised h 
the button for another k 
there was a startled yell 
sound of the airplane was st 
was terrific, was filling the 
Portingale looked aft and 
shape swooping around 
practically eye level. 
“S’truth! It’s a Focke- 
out!”—that was his thoug 
was no time to say anythir 
aircraft gun broke into a | 
pom-pom; but you coul 
pom-pom—or anything el: 
moving as fast as that. 
warning, you couldn’t. Ty 
come out of the sun, and f 
ond cast its immense | 
Windlestraw like the shac 
itself. 
In that split second Pi 
aware of a number of tt 
how fast your mind coul 
time like this. In the fi 
knew that Jerry was staj 
plane-and-sub attack in b: 
right under the noses « 
*dromes. The big Focke-V 
out of the sun and planted 
on the freighter to starboa 
had dipped low and banked 
hell of antiaircraft fire th 
to come up at him. And 1 
ning devil was skimming 
dlestraw’s stern, knowil 
corvette couldn’t do any 
on the level—not with shij 
starboard. The roar of its 
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Rall, Time is the only real master 
1. 

Geitions have lived and died to make 
Wajh of yours keep good time. The 
@ jcplanes of today, glinting in the 
Vet born in the brain of Leonardo da 
Wh} centuries ago. And your automo- 
gate back to the time when primitive 
ieyed crude wheels out of logs. 

= hat we make today is the result of 
wé learned yesterday, and through 
F 1d millions of yesterdays. 

ker has more yesterdays to draw 

in ny other company in the automo- 
Gditry—for over 90 years we have 
or ting quality transportation. 
8 teans—it must mean —that more 


_.... that wasn't made 
in a day! 


accumulated skill and experience have 
gone into every Studebaker than into any 
other car. 

But now, with war raging all over the 
world, Studebaker has stopped building cars 
—and, along with other automobile manu- 
facturers, has accepted the responsi- 
bility of giving America the greatest out- 


put of military equipment ever known. 
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Today, for the sixth time in a national 
emergency, the vast Studebaker plants are 
producing war equipment on a large scale. 
Unlimited quantities of airplane engines, 
military trucks and other matériel are mov- 
ing from production line to firing line to 

assure America’s victory. We at Stude- 

baker are proud of our assignments in 


the arming of our United States! 
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Do you sabotage your personal 
attractiveness with underarm per- 
spiration short wave broadcasts? 


Men will never be so scarce in this 
world that people will want ANY- 
BODY around who is careless about 
this one thing. Women friends, sweet- 
hearts, employers and business pros- 
pects may well cease to be such. 


I don’t say that Mum will put you 
over socially or in business, 





With hice men 
so scarce he has ts © 
be that at way! 
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ARE YOU YOUR 
OWN FIFTH COLUMNIST ? 


by Don Hero 


chance? No, 1000 times no—not even if 
Mum were $1 a jar, which it isn’t—not by 
a long shot. 

And your own nose is no test. You may 
be a veritable one-man zoo and never know 
it. You just have to sense this offense in 
others and figure that there, but for the 
grace of baths and Mun, go you! 

Baths take care of the past, but even 
shortly after a bath, you may be a per- 
spiration villain, unless you cinch your 
cleanliness with Mum. Mum works for- 
ward—for a whole day or an evening. 
Mum is a pleasant cream in a 


but I do swear that if you are | | jar, easy to dab under each arm 
ay sate} ? : 
guilty of the offense which th ee ears pce bath and before eve 





Mum can prevent—you areas 
OUT with most people as a 
man with perpetual smallpox. 


Can you, frankly, 
afford to take this 
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Does not stop perspiration, irri- 
tate skin or injure shirts. 

In Winter as well as Summer, 
play safe with Mum. See your 
druggist. 


MUM TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
Tse Fg Tg SE gE GRE ee Fee EF 
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oe oe oe oe | ened them all as it came along Windle- 


straw’s starboard side, steeply banked, 
one wing tip almost touching water and 
the other high and black against the sky 
like the steeple of a church. 

Everybody had forgotten the sub- 
marine—Portingale, and Number One, 
and Hogarty, the pom-pom crew, the 
four-inch crew, the machine gunners 
firing wildly from the bridge wings. Ev- 
erybody but the men in the wheel- 
house and the asdic room. There the 
helmsman was still at his post although, 
hearing the roar of the diving plane, he 
might have dived into the little steel 
kennel behind the wheel, put there to 
shelter him in such moments. Barna- 
dine was still bending grimly over his 
chart. Reckling’s gaze was still upon 
asdic, and his potent thumb had al- 
ready dropped two cans over the stern. 
It was a study in discipline, and after- 
ward Portingale was fond of painting 
that picture of them. 


Nee eee as all hell seemed to 

be falling somewhere aft—Reckling 
pressed his button for the port and star- 
board projectors. And the faithful men 
at the projectors jerked their lanyards, 
and the heavy cans flew out. 

The man at the port projectors saw 
his cans make their usual arc into the 
sea. But the starboard view was blocked 
by the hurtling apparition of the Focke- 
Wulf, and a terrific flash and explosion 
knocked the men at the starboard pro- 
jectors flat and breathless. It did the 
same for the men at the after depth- 
charge ramps. It knocked the crew of 
the pom-pom off their feet and stirred 
them all up together in their armored 
cup like so many beans in a pot. It 
smashed the starboard boat in its davits. 
It blew two ventilators out of their stays 
and overboard. It stripped the sand- 
padded screens from the starboard wing 
of the bridge. It broke all the wheel- 
house windows, and a flying sliver of 
glass cut the helmsman’s bearded cheek 
to the bone. 

The seamen at the starboard machine 
gun had ducked instinctively into the 
handy cruciform shelter, and were mi- 
raculously unharmed. But Portingale, 
Raith and Hogarty were flung into a 
heap and stunned. 

Portingale dragged himself to his feet 
by clawing at the rags of the bridge 
screens. His head sang like a factory 
whistle and he was aware of blood run- 
ning down his face and dripping from 
his beard. He wiped it out ‘of his eyes. 
A signalman ran up to him crying some- 
thing, with a hand on his arm. He shook 
the hand off angrily. He didn’t want 
help—not he, not Orton Portingale! 

He stumbled over to the side, to see 
if the old girl was still under way. She 
was—at full speed, too, by the look of 
it. He was turning away when he saw, 
just astern and to starboard, the tail of 
an aircraft—a big tail—sticking out of 
the sea and going slowly down. It went 
under as he stood there, gasping and 
fascinated, steadying himself with ‘a 
hand on the rigid plates of the cruciform 
shelter. Instinctively he looked ahead, 
and saw the Yank destroyers coming up 
fast toward him. They had turned back 
at the sound of his depth charges. 

Again the signalman’s voice, cracked 
and urgent: ‘Message from the S.E.O., 
sir.” Portingale stared down at the 
scrawl confusedly. He could taste blood 
in his mouth, and somebody was stand- 
ing behind him, winding a bandage 
around his head. 


“S.E.O. to Windlestraw. Abandon sub. 


attack. Cover me while I put fire party 
aboard bombed ship.” 

He looked astern and to port, and saw 
an ominous column of smoke rising 
from the smitten freighter, and, up-sun 
a bit, the S.E.O.’s destroyer standing by. 
Carefully, with the jerky movements of 
a tin toy, he walked to the shattered 
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wheelhouse windows and gav}t, 
der to change course. 

Reckling’s voice came oui) 
“But the submarine, sir 
begun—” “Orders,” said F4 
He jerked a thumb over his t 
den shoulder. “The Yanks’ll \ 
of your bloomin’ submari 
grinned as he said it, and | 
cracked the dried blood on H 
Reckling, like all asdic enthus' } 
sidered the ships of other nati 
deaf and senseless. 

His mind was clearing far 
Windlestraw rushed to get up} 
the destroyer. Evidently the {| 
pected further air attack. “Ca | 
he muttered to Raith. 

“Seven busted ribs among 
pom crew. Some of the dep 
men badly bruised and shaken 
ward gunner with a bloody 1} 
there’s yourself, sir: nasty sca 
that.” i 

“Look here,” blurted Fj 
“What d’you make of all this? | 

“Hanged if I know, sir. % 
blew up, I guess. All by its: ’ 

“The pom-pom was firing.” 

“Yes, sir, they chucked ul 
dozen rounds—all wild. The © 
close enough—and big enoug. 
came without warning, like a] 
hades—faster than the pom-; 
could move. Same story with 
chine gunners. Yes, that’s ; 
happened faster than a man cc | 
—or think.” 

Windlestraw drew up-sun © 
destroyer, and the S.E.O. sto’) 
smartly lowered a boat. The 
it pull over to the steamer, wv 
still smoking blackly, thou 
seemed to be confined to th 
hold. Her crew had made ni 
lower their boats. They £3 | 
fire. Good lads, thought P 
Things like that made you prov 
your origin in the merchan’ 
There was no monopoly on Bt 
man’s war. 

The convoy had pushed on, 
rest of the escort, leaving thé 
and the destroyer and Windli 
settle their own affair. Porting 
wryly. You couldn’t help fees 
lonely when you dropped bel) 
a lame duck. But now a sudder 
woomp-woomp of depth ck 
westward told him there was *| 


{ 
E TURNED and saw the |! 
stroyers racing back and fo! 
ping cans with a savage sci¢) 
seized his admiration, not unm) 
regret. Then it was a sub, and 
had been right. The Yanks 
drop cans just on somebody € | 
so. They’d picked up the sub \) 
own asdics—or whatever it 
used—and were raising their 
ticular hell. 

He looked at the freighter af 
smoke was diminishing fast, 4 
blinker flickered busily on the ¢ 

“S.E.O. to Windlestraw. F 
convoy. Ship’s engines inta 7 
under control. Make full rep 
later regarding aircraft shot 

Portingale rang full ahead 
His head was aching.: He thoi 
denly of the forgotten lunch- 
gins. He made his voice ve 
of-fact: “Let’s go down to 
think we could all do with ad 
one watch go too, Number One 
no sign of other aircraft. A Ic 
I guess.” ' 

He laughed thinly at his ¢ 

In the wardroom young © 
burst out urgently, “The Yanks) 
our sub—well, good luck to 
what a pity for you, sir. I me | 
man deserves a mention, you” 
all these hard months.” ay 

“Ah!” said Portingale. “Th 
tell you, I can get a ment ig 
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y. The S.E.O. thinks we shot 

t Focke-Wulf—and a Focke- 
y good business.” 

; s shot up comically, and 


Ike of it is,” added Portingale 
“we did! That plane ran 
we cans from the starboard 
mid-air—and detonated 
srhaps both of ’em. I saw one 
iyw, before I was knocked gal- 
Something to tell your grand- 
But I’m not telling the S.E.O. 
O.’s a nice old boy, he stood 
iner in Reykjavik; but apart 
he’s a stiff old dug-out, R.N. 
- him now, givin’ me a lecture 
charges and the reasons why 
ntor set for fifty fathoms 
jossibly explode in mid-air. I 
the letter he’d write recom- 
ny relief, and an examination 
@ specialist, and six months’ 
Quiet area—Canada, maybe. 
| it’s too preposterous.” 
preposterous damn’ war,” ob- 
th warmly. 
Any other man could tell 
ad get away with it. But not 
onah Portingale. Can’t you 
yhat they’d be sayin’ in every 
from here to Halifax? That 
ingale—Jonah Portingale, the 
swallowed the whale—has 
ou please, knocked down a 
a depth charge! Nothing do- 


}me, sir,” Hogarty said—but 
te 
fale grinned back. He was ab- 
ppy. The preposterous blast 
jmed the Focke-Wulf had in 
| breath blown all the dead 
| the past months from his 
| His head still sang from the 
i, the strain was utterly gone. 
elous. Actually he felt 
not thirty, he would never 
again—but five-and-thirty, 
yent on coolly, “Too bad we 
e the sub. A D.S.O.’s a nice 
swank ashore. I might have 
half stripe, even. But, be- 
» not, I don’t care a hoot. I 
a hoot about the plane, either. 
ulf’s too big a feather for a 
e. My head’s not so swelled 
ko be. No, I’m sorry for Reck- 
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nh published monthly for the 
tof Boeing Aircraft Company 
lic relations department, has 
ycharacter named Oxnard A. 

mb, Esq., who typifies the 
Mployee we’ve been talking 
Weach issue the adventures of 


Himb are portrayed. The lat- 


Whim utilizing the pliers from 
as a fork for a slingshot and 
h fun shooting rivets at the 
mscientious employees. 

dbig aircraft company has just 
a contest for a name for the 
vical employee. He is de- 
= guy who takes short cuts 
ed production methods and 
Eto dees trouble; the guy who 
\nember the factory rules. If 
nes off the line with two left 
| his fault. He is the plant’s 
d Flying Cadet Knucklehead. 
Temember to let you know 
fatest came out. 
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reassuring to learn that we 
than 100,000 civilians in this 
0 can fly. Three years ago we 
0} But to avoid a false impres- 
any time these 100,000 can 
avy and medium bombers or 
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ling, that’s all. He took that damn’ whale 
to heart, y’know—worse than I did. He 
wanted so badly to vindicate himself, 
and there was his chance, and we had 
to drop it.” 

“Fortune of war,” murmured Num- 
ber One. He added, “What are you go- 
ing to say about the plane, sir? You'll 
have to say something. 
explain why half the Hun’s instrument 
board is now stuck in a great hole in 
Windy’s funnel, and twelve feet of his 
wing wrapped round the pom- pom plat- 


form. And the thing that conked you | 


was the beggar’s radio set. 
lower and— 

“I’m the only man aboard who saw 
what happened,” said Portingale calmly. 
“I’ve told you—but that’s a matter be- 
tween us, now and forever. I’ll report 
to the S.E.O. the only truth you can 
swear to—that the Hun was on us be- 


An inch 


fore the pom-pom could get going, and | 
that he blew up from a cause unknown | 


while shavin’ our starboard side. That’s 
good enough. I tell you I’m thoroughly 
happy about the whole thing. It’s the 
luck—don’t you see? The luck’s turned. 


Things are comin’ Windy’s way at last | 


—and I wouldn’t swap her for any- 
thing, not even a destroyer. I’ll tell you 
something else. I wouldn’t swap my 
crew of wavies for any men on earth. 
By gad, I’m proud to live in the same 
ship with ’em. But we’re forgettin’ the 
drinks. Pick up your glasses and drink 
a toast with me—to the Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Volunteer Reserve—the 
Wavy navy—and long may they wave!” 


ile glasses clinked and a moment 

later Portingale’s tiger, coming along 
with a tray, was astonished to hear his 
officer in song with the others. Portin- 
gale was not a singing man. But it was 
the song that really startled the tiger. 
It was a jingle that had come out of one 
of the corvettes on the Iceland patrol. 
It went to the tune of a Western ditty 
that had to do with covered wagons— 
not ships—but it had caught on like a 
prairie fire: 


“Roll along, Wavy Navy, roll along, 
Roll along, Wavy Navy, roll along; 
If they ask you who you are, 
You’re the R.C.N.V.R.— 

Roll along, Wavy Navy, roll along!” 


Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 


swift single-seater fighters and go forth 
to war with a minimum of military and 
naval indoctrination, we’ll take a closer 
look at the roster. 

Of the grand total, about 1,600 are 
multimotored airline pilots, who are 
sorely needed where they are. A little 
more than 15,000 are commercial pilots 
whose experience extends from 200 
hours to many thousands. The largest 
pilot group in the 100,000 total is repre- 
sented by the private pilots, who num- 
ber 84,000. Most of these are graduates 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
and they won their tickets by flying 35 
to 50 hours solo. 

But in this large group of private 
pilots there are many experienced sports- 
man pilots who prefer the private classi- 
fication to avoid the obligations of 
renewal and physicals imposed on com- 
mercial airmen, because they fly only 
for pleasure. Then there are 3,200 
women pilots, of which 184 are com- 
mercial and the remainder private. 

From the foregoing, neither you, nor 
I nor the Axis can figure out to the exact 
head just how many seasoned, experi- 


enced airmen and women we do have on | 
civil status suitable for combat work or 


behind-the-lines flying duty. F. R.N. 





You’ll have to | 
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a port glass. He possessed a sort of ex- 
tra sense which, but only at odd times, 
enabled him to read from a man’s eyes 
what that man was thinking. Such a 
message had just reached him from 
Dawney; it was this: “I believe Major 
de Maura was murdered.” 

“I take it’—the bimbashi seemed to 
be thinking aloud—‘“that the message, 
and its strange effect, gave you the idea 
that there had been foul play?” 


OLONEL DAWNEY stared and said: 

“T don’t know how you knew, but 
you're right. It startled the poor devil 
like an electric shock, with the queer 
result I have mentioned. I assume his 
reaction to have been one of urgency; 
a sudden, uncontrollable desire to get 
away—presumably from Gabriel Varez: 
hence his words, ‘My shoes.’ ”’ 

“Was he undressed?” 

“Yes; they found him in bed. But 
my idea wasn’t based on the message 
entirely. Charlton—he’s one of the 
M.O.’s here—came on duty soon after 
de Maura died. It was he who phoned 
me just now. Charlton spent some 
years in South America; and although 
I’m inclined to think that the patient’s 
nationality and the mysterious mes- 
sage inspired his theory, Charlton in- 
sists that de Maura didn’t die of tetanus 
at all—” 

“What’s that?” Bimbashi Barfk’s 
sleepy blue eyes woke up. “Then of 
what did he die?” 

“According to Charlton, of curare 
poisoning.” 

“Curare poisoning?” 

“T have never come across a case my- 
self, but I understand that the symp- 
toms are similar, except that the onset 
is sudden and the end more swift. A 
mere touch, of course, is sufficient to do 
the trick with curare—and there was 
that tiny pinprick on his finger. Point 
is, B.B., that if it was, as Charlton be- 
lieves, curare, the case goes very deep 
indeed.” 

“What is curare? Is it something one 
can buy at a druggist’s?”’ \ 

Colonel Dawney laughed. ‘Don’t be 
a fool. It’s an alkaloid found in the ex- 
tract of some South American tree and 
principally used as an arrow poison. 
Next to unobtainable.” 

“That fact rather narrows down the 
inquiry, don’t you think? If you really 


think that there’s anything underlying . 


this business, I should be glad—if it 
would relieve your mind, I mean—to 
look into it.” 

Colonel Dawney smiled his gratitude. 
“Thanks, B.B. I should naturally have 
hesitated to suggest such a thing; but 
—I’ll have Mrs. Saunders called up...” 


MAJOR DE MAURA had apartments 
forming a suite, accessible from, a 
side entrance. The sitting room offered 
no useful evidence. Mrs. Saunders, a 
hushed little woman who looked fragile, 
the bimbashi had dismissed from the 
inquiry, although, if one were to accept 
as authentic a spacious and gaily col- 
ored photograph of the late Mr. Saun- 
ders which hung above a bureau, her 
survival became a minor mystery. It 
exhibited a gentleman who wore a well- 
nourished but angry mustache and a 
Masonic apron, a gentleman whose hyp- 
notic glare would have frightened any- 


one to death, the bimbAshi thought, with 


the possible exception of W. E. Glad- 
stone. 

A row of textbooks in English, French, 
German and Spanish lay on the bureau. 
The bimbashi glanced at them and went 


into the bedroom. This he found in- 


wild disorder. 


Four-and-Twenty Cobblers 


Continued from page 12 | 




























































There were few tasks he 1 § 
than that of taking stock of, 
man’s private possessions, n 
thetic, and in a sense sacred, by 
of death. It approached she 
cency. But he went on with it; 
ently found himself consic\ 
parade of shoes, lined up twe 
a cupboard. Clearly Major d 
had been a shoe fancier: the 
counted ten pairs. Another pai) 
der a chair beside the bed, anc 
he saw some red Persian slipr 

For a long time BimbAshi B;, 
sidered the rows of shoes, wonil 
what way they differed fre 
shoes. They were unusually gs; 
tainly, but it was not until f 
one up and compared it with 
that he grasped the real differe 
heels were all but an inch te 
normal. De Maura, a man be 
age height, had been anxious § | 
his stature. 

Nearly an hour elapsed il 
bashi BarGk came downstairs © 
Mrs. Saunders good night. He 
covered nothing of importane 
the bimbashi knew, now, that } 
Maura had had no visitors ¢ 
day, but had gone out to mi 
spondence shortly after seve 
returning before eight; that © 
chronic amorist; that he dyed 
that he had been involved ij 
intrigue; that he had expen 
in cigars and a streak of sadi)! 
character; together with one 
other trivial facts. 

But as he walked on thei} 
darkness, Bimbashi Barfk fo’ 
self saying aloud, ‘““My shoes.’: 
it in a variety of ways, pronow) 
two words with subtle intons 
that a number of motives mj 
inspired them. But “My sl 
morselessly haunted him, uni 
he pulled up, turned, and w 
The immediate outcome of oa 
visit to Mrs. Saunders (from/#) 
brought away a pair of shoes) 
in newspaper) was a phone ca 
nel Dawney.... 

“Hullo, Colonel. Barak he 
lieve you are right about d | 
Looks like an amazingly cle 
der. I’m afraid I shall have 
over the body. You seem to ha’ 
something. Will it be troubl) 


OF# THE following morning, 
Bartk set out on a tour of 
shops in and around Lychgatey 
tine was as follows: 

“Good morning. My friend’ 
Maura left a pair of shoes © 
paired. Are they ready?” | 

On learning from one ie if 
Maura was not a customer, h 
the name of another. In m| 
he had made six futile calls wh 
body suggested that he mig zt 
Stickle. The name sounded f 
miliar, but although Mr. Stick 
lishment proved to be not f 
three hundred yards from t 
Hart, he had no small di 
finding it. 

The cottage, an eighteent) 
survival like the inn, had al 
roof, diamond- paned window 
was smothered in sweet brier. 
eled richly with scarlet be ie) 
path, worn in the center SO | 
semble a shallow ditch, led | 
to porch. Above this porch 
a sign which stated: ~~ 


‘! 
| 
| 
if, 
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Jeremiah Stickle + 
Shoemaker _ 
Established 1 739 r 
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Jegged on a bench inside 
w, so that he commanded 
path, was seated at his 
er than the little red man 
voice like a macaw. The 
ered. 

ing,” he said. “My friend 
laura left a pair of shoes to 
i. Are they ready?” 
Stickle took some nails out 
uth. “Collected ’em hisself 
nornin’,” he squeaked. 

The bimbashi looked puz- 
ou mean of course a pair of 
with perforated white up- 
mes known as ‘corespond- 
: ’ 

—and he had ‘em Friday 
unctual I am and knows me 


her,” said the bimbAshi. 
ou were amusing yourself at 
te Hart on Thursday night, 
in charge here?” 

myself!” Mr. Stickle’s 
audibly crackled. “Let me 
nething, mister. Nobody 
out of a night—nobody. 
y night were a challenge. 
ses a challenge. If there’s 
1 shoemaker around these 
ckon everybody knows where 
But’—his voice assumed 


pathetic squeak—‘“I wish I 
vho done it.” 
yas here while you were out?” 
3 . I lives by meself. When I 
or a pint I puts this here board 
says, ‘Back in ten minutes.’ 
night there wasn’t no board 
it a good lock and all the win- 
fastened.” 
fnything been disturbed when 
ui ed?” 
| nothing had been disturbed. 
ip it?” 
#did you finish work on the 


| 
























yay afternoon. Half-heelin’ 
#0b. He has extra high heels 
) “em down accordin’.” 

#xcept you, could have known 
shoes were finished and when 
i to be called for?” 

ly who knowed me methods. 
bople drops in for a talk like. 
a could have knowed.” 
(some of these people.” 
HCKLE scratched under his 
} “Well—Tom Payne were in 
I think it were. Then Bill 
(me in Friday. Sam Jollet, the 
she steps in nearly every day 
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of these a key of the door?” 
ithe door! I wouldn’t trust a 
floor to no livin’ man, no, nor 
iither, nobody livin’—except 
yce.” 

;cept Dr. Allardyce?’ ” 

p Dr. Allardyce have one.” 
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He laughed as though he had scored 
a point. “Maybe you think Dr. Allar- 
dyce stole them shoes? Likely, too, I'd | 
say!” He chuckled until his spectacles 
threatened to fall off. 

“But why has Dr. Allardyce a key?” 

“Cause I never ask for it to be give 
up. When I were layin’ in me bed here 
with me bronchitis last spring, Dr. Al- 
lardyce have a key made to come in an’ 
out. Stay best part o’ one night along 
o’ me, too. Aye, there ain’t another 
doctor in Lychgate would have did it. I 
challenge you to find one. That’s what 
I calls a real doctor. Always droppin’ 
in for a chat, too, friendly like—” 

“T see,” said the bimbAashi. “Does Dr. 
Allardyce live near here?” 

“Heath House. That's where Dr. AlI- 
lardyce live.” He took up the notice 
“Back in ten minutes,” and: “Would 
there be any objection to me goin’ along 
to the White Hart for me pint?” he 
inquired. 


EATH HOUSE, tendrils of creeper 

running like veins across its weather- 
beaten face, challenged the Heath in 
rather forbidding silence. On a brass 
plate beside the gate appeared: 


Julian Allardyce F.R.C.P. (Edin.) 
Dr. M. Allardyce. 





A trim, grim and elderly Scetswoman 
opened the door to Bimbashi Bartik. He 
was presently shown upstairs and left 
in a well-appointed study, both win- 
dows of which commanded extensive 
views of Lychgate Heath. He had 
waited no more than a minute, when 
one of three doors opened, a man who 
wore a long white coat came in; and the 
bimbAashi felt the impact of a powerful 
personality. 

“Good morning, Major Barak. I un- 
derstand that you wish to see me.” 

“Dr. Allardyce?” 

“Julian Allardyce, at your service.” 

Julian Allardyce was tall, of a lean 
but athletic build of which his visitor 
approved; clean-shaven, with abundant 
silvering hair brushed back from a fine 
brow. His gray eyes were steady in their 
regard and he would have been strik- 
ingly handsome if the bridge of a 
strong, straight nose had not been 
broken at some time. 

“My call concerns one of your pa- 
tients—” 

“T do not practice, sir, although I hold 
a medical degree.” He had a light, vi- 
brant voice and at times a somewhat 
arrogant academic manner. “I am em- 
ployed in research work.” Another of 
the three doors opened and a woman | 
came in. Julian Allardyce extended a 
large, capable hand. “This is Dr. Al- 
lardyce.”’ 

Bimbashi Barak turned, and was 
about to say something about “your 
daughter,” but his nimble wit stepped | 
on his tongue in the nick of time: he 
contended himself with a formal bow. 

“Major Barik wishes to see you 
about one of your patients, Marian.” 
Julian Allardyce bowed slightly to the 
bimbashi. “This is my wife. And now, 
no doubt you will excuse me, sir, as I | 
am engaged upon work of some ur- | 
gency.” 

He went out. 

“Won't you sit down, Major Barak?” 
Mrs. Allardyce spoke in quiet, cultured 
and musical tones. 

BimbAashi Barak took a seat in an 
armchair and Mrs. Allardyce on a deep 
settee placed between two windows. 
The bimbdshi wondered how even Jere- 
miah Stickle had contrived to gabble 
for several minutes without betraying 
the fact that “Dr. Allardyce” was femi- 
nine. He noted that she was dressed 
now in a smart tweed suit, that she was 
slight and shapely and her husband's 
junior by many years. Her dark hair, | 
in which one might detect faint coppery | 
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streaks, had a most intriguing wave. 
She wore spectacles, and, smiling, so as 
to display small, milky teeth, she re- 
moved the spectacles and laid them be- 
side her. 

“My professional disguise,” she ex- 
plained. “I have learned that they give 
patients confidence.” 

He found himself looking into amber 
eyes fringed by long, curling lashes, and 
he knew that Mrs. Allardyce was a re- 
markably beautiful woman; he knew, 
too, that she was not English. 

“Actually, I am interested in two pa- 
tients,” he replied slowly. “The first 
is Gabriel Varez.” 

Mrs. Allardyce watched him steadily; 
her expression was unfathomable. 

“T have no patient of that name.” 

“Shall I say, then, was Gabriel Varez? 
The other is Jeremiah Stickle.” 

“T have certainly attended Stickle, 
but not lately. Is he ill again?” 

“Not at all, nor is he of more than 
secondary importance. I am _ chiefiy 
anxious to know why you sent a phone 
message to Major de Maura on behalf 
of Gabriel Varez.” 

“You say that J sent such a message?” 

The bimbAashi hated his task more and 
more every minute. His peculiar sys- 
tem of interrogation called for great 
moral courage in practice; but he had 
outlined the inquiry to Colonel Dawney 
in this way: 

(1) Definite evidence that curare was 
used. This he believed he had secured. 
(2) Somebody who had some or who 
could obtain it. In this household he 
had found, at least, somebody who could 
obtain it and also somebody who could 
have had access to de Maura’s shoes 
while they were in Stickle’s workshop. 

“My dear Mrs. Allardyce,” he said, 
“it would be nearly impossible to mis- 
take your voice.” 

“My voice?” 

“Your words were, ‘Please tell Major 
Rafael de Maura that Gabriel Varez is 
with him in spirit.’ Your voice is undis- 
guisable.” 

“But you did not—”’ 


HE checked herself, dropped protec- 

tive lashes; but it was too late. At 
last, that extra sense of the bimbAashi’s 
had awakened. The completed sentence 
reached his brain: it was—‘‘But you did 
not take the message.” He sighed and 
stood up. He was actuely uncomfort- 
able. He stared out of a window, learn- 
ing that the cottage of Jeremiah Stickle 
was visible from that point. Then, he 
turned. 

“Let me make my position clear.” His 
voice was gentle, almost apologetic: “I 
hold a sort of warrant, authorizing all 
officers commanding, chief constables 
and others, to afford me every facility. 
In point of fact, my present visit is not 
an Official one.” Mrs. Allardyce rose 
from the settee and confronted him. 
“Would you care to give me particulars 
and leave the result to my conscience, 
or do you prefer that I pass the inquiry 
over to the police, with such evidence as 
I have?” 

Her hands had been clenched, but she 
relaxed them. “What evidence have 
you?” she asked coldly. 

He took out a small leather box, vel- 
vet-lined: it had formerly held pearl 
studs. It now contained an odd-look- 
ing object which he handled gingerly. 

“This thorn—a brier thorn, I think— 
neatly attached to a wooden peg. It was 
inserted in a hole bored between the 
sole and the upper leather of de Maura’s 
right shoe, so that his toe would come 
in contact with the point. In fact, this 
occurred according to plan, and he re- 
moved the shoes to learn the cause of 
the trouble. His finger also was pricked 
by the thorn. Now, the case rests like 
this: 

“There is a black substance on the 
thorn; and I suggest that no one in this 


neighborhood—except your husband 
and yourself—knows, or knew (a) Ga- 
briel Varez; (b) Major de Maura; and 
(c) where to obtain this substance— 
which is curare. Furthermore, no one 
else, other than Stickle, has a key to 
Stickle’s cottage. No, Mrs. Allardyce, 
I did not receive your telephone mes- 
sage, but I believe that it was you who 
sent it, and I suggest that it was some- 
one in this house who lured Stickle out 
on Thursday night. I have only one 
question to ask: Why was it done?” 


(pees was an interval during which 
amber eyes searched his own, an inter- 
val which the bimbashi knew must de- 
cide the swing of the pendulum. Then, 
Mrs. Allardyce pointed to the armchair 
and returned to her place on the settee. 

“You are a clever man, Major Bartk,”’ 
she ‘said, speaking with perfect com- 
posure. “I salute you. Since you have 
found the shoe it would be useless on 
my part to refuse your offer. Scotland 
Yard would meet with no difficulty in 
tracing my former relations with Rafael 
de Maura and the identity of Gabriel 
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both studying medicine. I learned then 
that what I had mistaken for love was 
no more than an outburst of adolescent 
passion. Gabriel taught me this.” 

Her eyes glowed as if a somber fire 
burned in the brain behind them; and 
the bimbashi wondered by means of 
what arts the dour Scottish scientist 
had won the affection of this beautiful, 
turbulent woman. 

“To come to the point of my story: 
Rafael found Gabriel and myself to- 
gether. There was an unpleasant scene. 
Later, there was worse, when I told him 
quite plainly that Gabriel knew every- 
thing about us and that Gabriel and I 
were to be married. Now, you must 
understand that Rafael’s ardor had by 
no means cooled. He was not yet tired 
of me; nor would his vanity permit him 
to believe that I was tired of him. He 
made threats which would have shown 
me—supposing I had not known it al- 
ready—that I had been infatuated by as 
callous a ruffian as ever breathed.... All 
the same, the next two months were 
among the happiest of my life. Then 
came the end. If you will excuse me 
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Varez. So I will tell you the story, and 
you may do as you please. Shall we 
smoke?” 

She offered a cigarette from a box 
beside her and took one herself. Bim- 
bashi Bark took one also and lighted 
both. He sat down again. 

“Am I to suppose from your words, 
Major Bartk, that you believe my hus- 
band to be concerned?” 

“Not necessarily. I await your story 
with an open mind. You spoke of your 
former relations with Rafael de Maura. 
Suppose we begin there?” 

Mrs. Allardyce nodded quietly; her 
expression grew introspective. .. . 

“Rafael de Maura was a member of a 
well-known family which owned large 
estates in South America. They ad- 
joined our own. Rafael was handsome, 
fascinating, and an experienced woman- 
hunter, although I did not know it at the 
time: I was nineteen. But deceived by 
all sorts of solemn promises, or perhaps 
because I was blindly infatuated, I con- 
sented to his proposals—only to dis- 
cover that he had a devoted wife living 
in Buenos Aires. Even this might have 
failed to cure me completely, if I had 
not met Gabriel Varez. Gabriel was the 
son of a neighboring doctor and we were 


for a moment, I will show you in what 
form it came.” 

Mrs. Allardyce stood up and went out. 
When she returned and resumed her 
place on the settee, she handed the bim- 
bashi a faded note. He glanced at it 
and shook his head: it was in Spanish. 

“T will translate for you, Major. It 
says, ‘Please tell Gabriel Varez that I 
am with him in spirit. Rafael.’ Gabriel 
was dying when it came—I nursed him 
throughout. And this was the cause of 
his death.” : 


ROM a wooden box she took a thorn 

fixed to a round wooden plug and 
held it up for the bimb@shi’s inspection. 

“An Opuntia thorn—prickly pear— 
coated with curare. The de Mauras 
employed an old colored servant, Han- 
nibal, who was widely credited with 
being an Obeah man—and such people 
understand the use of secret poisons. 
He was utterly devoted to Rafael. I 
knew from experience that Hannibal 
could smuggle messages with incredible 
cunning; he seemed almost to be able 
to make himself invisible. Gabriel one 
evening walked over to see me, and had 
scarcely set his foot on the veranda 
when he collapsed. I had him undressed 
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and put to bed. I was terrifi| 
symptoms were those of paral | 

“I sent for the nearest doctor. | 
ther—and almost lost my re¢} 
cause he was so long in coming} 
he arrived, it was already too ];| 
briel’s mind was clear, but he | 
the power of speech—” 

Her composure, which had. 
the bimbAshi’s respectful adr | 
threatened to break down, but | 
quered this weakness and went 

“Late that night, Hannibal ce 
a message from Rafael de M 
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was this, which you have seen. | 
after him. What is more, I cau) 
—stealing out of the back po) 
the shoes that Gabriel had w! 
replaced it in the box. “Now,I 
you understand that I belong " 
blooded race—I was Mariana | 
later—a most dreadful oath, be 

briel’s bed, that I would repay.’ 

She shrugged her should) 
of the first. “The de Mauras | 
with misfortune. Indeed, we 
Rafael fled to Spain so soon a 
I went to Buenos Aires and la | 
year that I met my husband. ] 
as a visiting lecturer from the | 
School of Tropical Medicine. 
knows her greatest men. Begi | 
an almost religious respect fe ‘ 
derful intellect, my affection fc 
ever change—perhaps nothin 
ward. If Gabriel had lived, i. 
not have been possible, but, 
dead, I found in Julian all th 
lost—indeed, more. He doesr 
works for human good. He mi . 
been wealthy, titled, if he wish 
does not so wish—nor do I.” | 
Se paused, and the bimba f 
He found occasion to reproach? 
for his bad habit of jumping te 
sions. This was not the story al 

“We returned to England, 2 
up in practice. I was fairly su 
Then, one day—nearly two mo | 
bered my’’—she hesitated—“so}) 
tell Julian, as I knew how it wi 
turb him. I saw Rafael going), 
shop of an old patient, Jeremia 
had been chosen as an inst 
justice. 

“My husband is working o 
curare. And I remembered nal 
key of Stickle’s door! All thatr’ 
was to get ready and to await 
pared a brier thorn, coating) 
curare from Julian’s laborat 
then fixing a bead of gum ont’ 
that the scratch would not ta 
until the heat of the foot disso 
gum. This, a bradawl, and a 

“TI made it my business to ¢ 
on Stickle when passing—for © 
have known Rafael’s shoes at. 


the room before I had read it, | 
one of them I found this thorn, . 
I swore a most solemn—as I 
lighted a second cigarette from 
briel’s death that I had no tim 
my degree there. It was during 
| 
“Ah, Major Barak, England 
grew into a love that nothing ir 
for profit, nor to aid destructi 
that her eyes glowed in an 
reconstructed it. 
—I saw Rafael de Maura, andl 
ligation; but I made up my mi | 
and I could not refuse to belie 
treatment for tetanus: it is b 
visit of Rafael to the shoemake}) 
(as had been done in Gabriel’s 
glue, were all that was necessar 
because of their small size @ 


heels. My opportunity came 
ago—” 
“A month ago?” =| 


“Yes, my first opportunit 
ered that a pair of Rafael 
shoes would be finished o 
Wednesday evening—and I 
a seat for the local cinema. 
refused to go. I am afraid Ig 











































































ie attempt had to be given 
‘ed that nothing would in- 
re the house at night. I 
problem for a week or 
a possible solution came 
2’s professional vanity and 


y. 

time I found out all I 
Rafael de Maura. He saw 
t owing to my ‘disguise,’ I 
ed to recognize me. I dis- 
ame of the poor little soul 
her happiness to amuse 
ying that she is the wife 
er commanding a sub- 
editerranean, I must be 
y women would condemn 
‘who had had the mis- 
» hunted by Rafael de 


s— “I know you thought 
nat I was his secret visitor. 
scond opportunity came, 
t absurd advertisement in 
irror. I typed it on a sheet 
7 enclosed a ten-shill- 
eeded. While Stickle 
sday night, I opened 
de a fairly neat job of 
to do.” 


ephone message?” the 
ed. 
ly by accident that I 
jay night how well I had 
was called out to a case 
street and was told about 
ce calling at Mrs. Saun- 
tempted me to send the 
a public call-box—spoken 
gad English—which, I sup- 
ted the case against me. 
ou know how Rafael de 
nd why.” 

rary, Marian,” came a 
“you have grossly 


sprang up and 
ovement. Julian 
od in a doorway directly 
~ His expression was puz- 
as looking at his wife, and 
ething like a smile about 
his steadfast eyes. 

he whispered—and that 


arak, I fear I have been 
ig. I beg your pardon. I 
t by design, to see my wife 

r bureau certain—relics. 
be my duty to do what I 
“The story which you have 
he death of Gabriel Varez, is 

ry particular. I have, my- 
d the substance on the 
killed him. It is curare. 

the brier which you have 


his wife’s voice was husky 
ou saying?” 
Jeavoring to correct any mis- 
n under which Major Barak 
ng. Allow me to make my 
Major. When Rafael de 
peared in this district, 
hs ago, I chanced to hear 
I may say that I had 
m, but I knew the whole 
vy, also, that one of Marian’s 
well hold views regarding 
an oath made to a dying 
1ers would look upon more 
‘I feared the outcome of a 
_ 
ed to his wife, with that light, 
‘which characterized his move- 
id stood beside her, one hand 
oulder. 
s, Marian, I knew from 
‘that you had seen him— 
of mine were shown to 
‘Your earliest experiments 
r the ns and small spigots of 
did not escape my attention.” 
analytical gaze upon the 
“You may possibly inquire, 


illiant eyes challenged. 


Collier's for 


sir, why I hesitated to put an end to 
these preparations for murder. I will 
answer you in this way: By the com- 
mon laws of men, de Maura’s life was 
forfeit; by the private laws of the Bor- 
regos—of whom my wife is one—it was 
forfeit to her. But I hoped and believed 
that if the attempt should be made, and 
fail, she would consider her duty—for 
as a sacred duty she regarded it—to be 
done. I knew, also, that de Maura was 
soon to be posted elsewhere.” 


Julian Allardyce sat down beside his | 


wife. 

“Forgive my _  discourtesy, 
Please be seated. 
Marian has told you—I overheard only 
part of your conversation—but I am en- 


Major. 


gaged upon experiments with a new | 
antidote for tetanus, a condition which | 


accounts for so many casualties in war. 
I am employing, not without success, 
one based upon curarine. It follows that 


I have a stock of curare in my labora- | 


tory. It is somewhat difficult to come 


by in England, and I keep what I have | 


in a special container. However, de- 
tecting my wife’s purpose, I transferred 
it to another and placed a harmless 
preparation of similar appearance in the 
original flask—”’ 

“But, Julian’—Marian Allardyce’s 
voice remained husky—“how could it 
have been harmless, when—” 

“When de Maura died?” He patted her 
shoulder. “You planned your murder 
perfectly. Do not reproach yourself.” 
Unmistakably, now, Julian Allardyce 
was smiling. “You see, de Maura did 
not die of curare poisoning; he died of 
tetanus.” 

“If I may interrupt for a moment,” 
said the bimb@shi diffidently, “I have 
seen the scratch on his foot as well as 
that on his finger.” 

“No doubt, sir. I have conceded the 
point that this attempt was well planned. 
But there are laws higher than those of 
Spanish retributive justice. De Maura 
some days before had sustained a cut 
on his left calf from partly buried 
barbed wire. No doubt you have seen 
this scar also?” 

The bimbAshi inclined his head. 

“He called upon a local practitioner, 
who noted unsatisfactory conditions and 
who also chanced to be acquainted with 
me and my special studies. Dr. Weldon 
and his patient came to consult me a 
few days ago—” 


“X7OU mean’—Mrs. Allardyce spoke 
in a low tone—‘that Rafael de 
Maura came here?” 

“Certainly. I made the appointment 
for a time when I knew you would be 
away from home, and de Maura had no 
reason to suspect the identity of my 
wife. Perhaps I need not stress the 
point, Major Barak, but prognosis in 
such cases is extremely difficult. Teta- 
nus sometimes supervenes as late as 
ten days after infection. Even I am not 
infallible. Indeed, I am weakly human. 
I will not deny that the temptation to 
thrash de Maura to within an inch of his 
life was strong upon me. He would have 
defended himself, for cowardice was not 
among his vices; but man for man I 
stood in a different class, and I con- 
quered the impulse. 

“J examined the wound and gave the 
best advice in my power. Finally, I 
should be glad if you would arrange to 
have the substance upon the thorn ex- 
amined by a competent person, other 
than myself. J naturally regret this ex- 
posure of intimate domestic matters, 
but I have complete confidence in your 
discretion. I do not pretend to apolo- 


gize for my wife.” He put his arm about | 


her shoulders. ‘“‘Circumstances and the 
heritage of Borrego blood explain her 
slightly irregular behavior. If I can 
assist you in any other way, at any time, 


pray call upon me, Major Barak. I shall | 


be at your service.” 


I cannot know if | 
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Comptometer 





operators!” 


e “Lend me your eyes! 


e “T come to praise this man, not to bury 
him! And I don’t mean Caesar —I mean 
the guy who invented the Keystroke-Censor 





on Comptometer adding-calculating ma- 
chines: the device that makes it practically 
impossible for us Comptometer operators 
to make an operating error! The exclusive 
Comptometer feature that protects us from 
the Boss’ wrath, and gives us confidence 
to turn out figure work at top speed (and 
that’s some speed, on a Comptometer!) 
without having to worry about fumbled or 
incomplete key strokes. 


e “While I’m at it, permit me to orchid-ize 
the bird who figured out how to eliminate 
answer-dial zeros on the Model M Compt- 
ometer — unless they occur in the aetual 
answer, of course! I'll personally contrib- 
ute to a monument for him! 


¢ “Fellow-Comptometer operators, I don’t 
expect to be operating a Comptometer all 
my life! But even if I get to be a big shot 
with two secretaries and ten buzzers, I'll 
never forget that not only does the Compt- 
ometer handle more figure work in less 
time at lower cost — it’s also the machine 
that makes this a better world for adding- 
calculating machine operators! 





e “T thank you!” 


(ASIDE TO THE FRONT OFFICE: For information on high-speed 
Comptometer machines and money-saving Comptometer methods, 
| telephone your local Comptometer Co, representative .. . or write 


to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1714 N, Paulina St., Chicago, II.) 
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THOMAS H. BECK 


Aggressive, But Not Crazy 


nan’s book, “Defense Will Not Win 

the War” (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1942, 193 pp., $1.50), touched off a 
conflagration of demands for an Ameri- 
can offensive, somewhere, this spring. 

It’s a fine book. We admire especially 
its pugnacious tone, and Col. Kernan’s 
insistence that we must become offensive- 
minded and actually mount an offensive 
sometime if we hope to win the war. 

However, we want to point out a few 
things which Col. Kernan does NOT ad- 
vocate in this book. It is as important, 
we think, for all of us to know what he 
doesn’t advocate as to know what he does. 

The distinguished field-artillery of- 
ficer and military scholar does not urge a 
blind, ill-planned, sketchily implemented 
offensive at some point or points chosen 
more or less at random, just for the sake 
of being able to say, “We're on the of- 
fensive, boys, gr-r-r!”’ 

Col. Kernan does not suggest that we 
dissipate our armed strength by scatter- 
ing it in a dozen places around the map, 
thus setting up fragments of it like so 
many ninepins for the enemy to knock 
over. 

He does not advise that we strip 
this country so bare of defenses and fight- 


Pierce's boot of Lt. Col. W. F. Ker- 
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ing men that we shall invite invasion. 

He does not urge any leeching away 
of defensive strength from such key points 
as Hawaii, the Aleutians, the Canal, the 
West Indies bases, Newfoundland, Green- 
land, Iceland, Dutch Guiana. 

Some of our more excitable civilian 
strategists and tacticians are urging some 
or all of those near-suicidal steps. 

Kernan, a hardheaded, realistic mili- 
tary man, thinks he sees a chance for us 
to hit at Italy, the Axis’ Achilles heel, this 
spring or summer, provided Russia keeps 
Hitler sufficiently busy on the Eastern 
Front. Kernan proposes that we jam an 
initial A-E.F. of 200,000 men into Italy, 
and follow this with waves of 200,000 men 
a month till victory. Thus, he believes, a 
second front can be set up, and the Al- 
lies enabled to rip the Axis up the back 
and rally the Greeks, Yugoslavs and 
French to their aid. 

But, to repeat, Kernan does NOT ad- 
vocate throwing this multiple fist into 
Italy without careful planning and thor- 
ough bracing of the fist with brass 
knuckles before the punching begins. 

We hope that if our war chiefs go in 
for Kernan’s plan they will follow it. by 
and large, instead of some would-be im- 
provement dreamed up by amateurs. 
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Boom Year for Babies 


T TURNS out that 1941 was a big year fort 
of babies in the United States—2,500,0¢ 
close on the heels of the 1921 record of 2,600, 
showing hoisted our birth rate for 1941 to 18.8 
near Germany’s 1940 high of 20. Incidente 
marriages in 1941 hit an all-time high of 1,56 
All of which furnishes a peg on which to} 
remarks which we think should be made. 
You hear more than a few people nowa 
dering out loud why anybody should “risk’ 
baby in times like these. Bring a poor little 
into the world without its consent, to grow t 
panics, revolutions, possible famines? It is fe 
alleged thinkers to be some kind of crime. 
Very superficial thinking, if you ask 
never has been a time in the world’s histo 
country, when a case couldn’t be made out i 
way against having a baby. This always we 
certain world, in which you can’t predict to 
going to happen tomorrow, let alone 10 of 
hence. That was as true in the quiet deeps of 
Victorian era, along about 1885, as it is in then 
of today. ’ 
Our notion is go ahead and have one or 
bies, provided only that you want them an 
fair prospect of bringing them up in healthys 
ings. We hope 1942, the United States’ firs 
in World War II if it lasts that long, will see 
1941 and 1921 birth records knocked staggerir 
eral hundred thousand. 





Some Sugar 
and Some Saps 


HE country is settling with many a grunté 

into the sugar-rationing nuisance, while it 
anticipates rationing of other commodities. 

We can blame some of these squeezes @ 
mies—rubber, of course, and oil if the submari 
Atlantic and West Indies nail enough tanke 
pel oil rationing in some sections of the cou , 
much of sugar constriction was brought on w 
other than a bunch of saps on our own home 

A comparatively few people got jittery § 
Pearl Harbor because of rumors of heavy cut 
imports. Undoubtedly there will be less sugar 
from Hawaii this year, and some of the Cuba 
go into smokeless powder. But sugar, ike 
a commodity we can do something about. W 
a great deal more beet sugar in the United 
one thing, as Mr. Frank Taylor explains in his 
sugar in this issue of Collier’s. These considé 
not stop people from grabbing up sugar ands 
away, thus precipitating an apparent short 
there was any such thing and before we c 
thing about alleviating the one in prospect. | 
ernment had to step in to protect the rest € fu 

Wartime hoarders almost always outsms 
selves in their efforts to outguess war developi 
cheat expected shortages. They usually bu 
that presently become overplentiful, and1 
things that all of a sudden become scarce.» 
pose themselves to public hatred and 
sometimes to legal penalties. 

We believe that if you just take this” a 
gyrations in your stride—don’t let it scare 
you down, and especially don’t try to wri ng 
vantages over your fellow citizens out OF | 
stand a better chance than the hoarders - 
wise guys of going through it smoothly andy 
from it a bigger, broader-visioned person thar 
when it began. 
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EVEN CENTS 
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\Safe (?) at home 







of all fatal accidents—and no 
| how many less serious injuries 
ahome! Eliminate every possible 
fj especially careful in blackouts. 


| 


“ 


| 
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Ccilier's for April 18, 1942 


More care in avoiding 
accidents means more 


| production here... 
<—— oe 


Z 


and more of every- 
thing needed here. 
ntl 


dont mix! 


Join the Crusade against Carelessness! There’s no age 
limit. You and you and YOU can help stop the accidents 
that are delaying production—that are destroying lives 
and property. You and you and YOU can help stop our 
$322,000,000 annual fire loss. 

To win this war, every one of us must fight as never 
before against tragic and needless waste of time, man- 
power, machines and materials. 

A Hartford Agent or your insurance broker can obtain 
valuable advice for you on how to prevent accidents and 
hres. He can also build a sound program of insurance to 


protect you or your business against serious financial loss. 


—_ America’s worst enemy 

Fire attacks somewhere every two minutes— 
always without warning. A Hartford Agent 
can furnish you with expert advice on fire 





arelessness and Victory 





Be patriotic—drive carefully! 
Civilian carelessness mustn’t delay con- 
voys. Drive at moderate speed—obey all 
trafic rules. And remember: an accident 
on the road today may mean no car for 
you for the duration! 














prevention. Follow this advice—help stop 
needless loss! 


eep em Flying! 


To reach a Hartford Agent 
Call Western Union (or Canadian National Tele- 
graphs) and ask for the name and address of the 
nearest Hartford representative. Let him study your 
insurance needs in the light of today’s conditions. 
Or talk to your insurance broker. 


-D INSURANCE 


¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


‘0 HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE E YCEPT LIFE 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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JEANETTE MacDONALD + NELSON EDDY 
“I MARRIED AN ANGEL” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


DIRECTED BY: Mayor W. S. Van Dyke II 
SGREENPLAY BY ts. cc... Anita Loos 
PRODUCED BY:..... Hunt Stromberg 


SORT OF FOREWORD: We confess that 
we had quite a problem about selecting the 
Picture of This Month. Having passed up 
more serious fare we narrowed the choice 
down to two: “Rio Rita’, starring Abbott 
and Costello; and ‘‘I Married An Angel’, 
starring MacDonald and Eddy. Even now 
we’re not certain about our choice, so please 
don’t sulk, Mr. Abbott, and please don’t 
brood, Mr. Costello. ‘Rio Rita”’ is good, too. 





CAPSULE REVIEW: Nelson Eddy has his 
trouble with women. They can be extremely 
trying what with jealousies and extrava- 
gances. In despair he prays for some angel 
to marry. Heaven opens and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, beautiful winged creature, drops 
onto earth. Very good, Eddy. Develop the 
complications and they add up to charm, 
merriment and wisdom. All in all, one of the 
dreamiest screen concoctions in these many 
moons. It is the perfect sort of escapist en- 
tertainment. Not too wise for the world but 
still not crass with harsh realities which we 
must face with a will in flesh and blood and 
not merely in shadow form. The film is thor- 
oughly recommended from the standpoint 
of action, direction and script. It is a camera- 
man’s field day and the M-G-M exception- 
ally proficient staff have missed no bets. By 
all means see ‘‘I Married An Angel”’. 


TITLE NOTE: All Characters, says the 
foreword, are fictitious. We suppose this in- 
cludes the Angel. Angels don’t sue. 


FORMER INCARNATION: Based upon 
the Broadway Stage Success. Produced by 
Dwight Deere Wiman. A musical adaptation 
by Rodgers and Hart (Lorenz not Moss, 
New Yorker please note) from the play by 
Vaszary Janos. 


CAST EMBELLISHMENT: In addition to 
the stars, Jeanette and Nelson, one sees the 
stars Edward Everett Horton, Binnie Barnes, 
Reginald Owen, Douglas Dumbrille, Mona 
Maris, Janis Carter and Inez Cooper. 


HUMMING WORD: All of us may join 
in the chorus: 


“Have you heard I married an angel? 
To Heaven she’s carried this 
Fellow with a kiss’’, 


REGRET: Dear Abbott and Costello: If we 
had two columns we’d write about “Rio 
Rita’’. Yours. 


WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


WE HAVE caught no more than a 
fleeting glimpse of Senor Domingo 
Turner but we are glad that our ac- 
quaintance with him is no more re- 
mote. In the politics of the Republic of 
Panama, Senor Turner is what the late 
Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania used to call a Pearly Revolving 
Door. In brief, Semor Turner is a 
political dissenter, a reformer, an in- 
dividualist whose support of a candi- 
date or office winner is violent until 
his man by word or deed departs a 
millimeter from the Turner convic- 
tions. In Panama Senor Turner is re- 
garded as a radical but we’d scarcely 
call him that. He merely has stand- 
ards, one of which is that the under- 
privileged should get a break. Anyway, 
whenever a revolution brews, at the 
first thin rumor of political upheaval, 
the government loses no time in ar- 
resting Sefor Domingo Turner. He is 
always first in the roundup of those 
suspected of wishing ill upon the cur- 
rent administration. It is not neces- 
sary that Senor Turner should utter a 
word for or against either faction; the 
police fare forth at once and arrest 
him. He always goes to jail cheerfully 
and is always lodged in the same cell 
until the rebellion is frustrated or the 
government falls. Senor Turner has 
become a philosopher about all this. 
One day a Yankee visitor in Panama 
asked him why he was always the first 
to be arrested. Senor Turner spread 
his hands and sighed: “It is custom- 
ary—es costumbre.” 





WE’VE had an enlightening talk with 
a gentleman from Costa Rica. He said 
that we might not have heard of him— 
Patrico Ryan y Masacolle—but most 
surely must know of his brothers, Feliz 
and Antonio. We didn’t commit our- 
self, asking Patrico to proceed with his 
tale. So we learned that Feliz and 
Antonio were bandits who had, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, been executed 
no fewer than seven times during the 
past twelve years. Patrico explained 
that, according to the newspaper re- 
ports, they had been shot, hanged, 
poisoned, knifed, garroted and clubbed 
—always fatally and always together. 
“But these reports are not true,” ex- 
plained Patrico. ‘My brothers are in 
excellent health and spirits. They are 
eager to become soldiers against the 
tyrant Hitler. Would you care to pay 
a modest sum to interview them and 


DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Axticles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Far East 
FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


perhaps have the privilege of sending 
them to the United States to fight for 
your country? It is impossible to de- 
stroy my brothers.” 


BUT we declined the honor and wan- 
dered over to a large, pleasant beer 
garden. It was almost deserted, a few 
languid waiters huddling in the shade 
of a red awning, apathetic in the tropi- 
cal heat. But suddenly customers be- 
gan to arrive in what the military calls 
force. In no time every table was 
filled. The waiters came to life. Beer 
began to flow in quantity. The world’s 
loudest juke box, aided by a loud- 
speaker turned all the way on, began 
to fill the heavens with dance music. 
We made inquiries. ‘Church services 
are over,” explained our waiter. “From 
their devotions have come all good 
Christians to dance and be happy. 
Thus they show the good God that 
they are grateful to Him for hearing 
their prayers and permitting them to 
see yet another beautiful day of rest. 
Ah, no, the American beer is not ar- 
rived upon the ship that was not per- 
mitted to arrive because of the war. 
And yet—” 





SO WE had a sandwich and went to a 
baseball game (still alert, of course, 
against the ever-expected enemy). 
We're glad we went. It was like seeing 
the Phillies playing the Phillies. They 
did everything unusual short of run- 
ning the bases on their hands. In the 
grandstand the betting was ferocious, 
the bets being laid as each man went 
to the plate. If he didn’t hit, the losers 
became frantic, often requiring the 
services of the police. For his own 
safety it is better that a man get a few 
hits, however feeble. Frequently a 
hitless day means a police escort for 
the luckless swinger. Or if the odds 
are against his hitting and he crosses 
them up by smacking the ball out of 
the park, he may require protection. 
“One comes to have a pleasant time,” 
explained Senor Hannigan, a, spare 
umpire who sat with us. “Every player 
you have seen today has been 
wounded at least once.” 


AS WE bide our time here in Central 
America awaiting an assault or two 
by enemies who may long to damage 
that beautiful and important piece of 
engineering known as the Panama 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Other foreign subscriptions including postage: $5.50 a year. Remit by postal or express money order or check in 
United States funds to The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio. Changes of address should 
reach us five weeks in advance. Give both old and new addresses. 
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Lvs reassuring these days to see those sturdy Bell 


| | System trucks along the highway. 
l y [ 0 9 0 q l y W fl eB [ B They are mechanized motor units. Each has a 


highly skilled crew; each has its own tools, power 


0 lJ k K LY and materials. They are ready and efficient and 
nun 


can be mobilized anywhere, any time. And there 


are more than 27,000 of them. 


This is just one way the Bell System is prepared 
to keep lines open and ready for war-time service 


—— no matter when or where the test may come. 





| — wherever the i 
war needs call," 
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Du Pont chemists have outdone the 
hog—there is no better bristle than 
Pro-phy-lac-tic’s synthetic ““PROLON” 


No matter what you pay, you cannot 
buy a tooth brush that has any better 
bristle than ‘‘Prolon’’. 

Because “ Prolon’’is Pro-phy-lac-tic’s 
name for the most costly grade of du 
Pont synthetic bristle. And du Pont’s 
is the finest on the market. 


When you hear competitive tooth 
brush claims, ask yourself this: how can 
the same du Pont bristle, in another brush 
under another name, last longer than 
under the name ‘‘Prolon” in a Bonded 
Pro-phy -lac-tic Tooth Brush a You know 


the answer—it can’t! 


nnn ————————————a 
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Prolon”, on the other hand, has a 
| , mighty important plus over any other 
| synthetic bristle sold under any other 


| ; name... only “‘Prolon”’ is rounded at the 





Hair Brushes in Gleaming, 


Gem-like Plastic! 


Another Pro-phy-lac-tic triumph! Dresser and toilet 


brushes in clear plastic in choice of four gleam 
ing, jewel colors Transparent Jewelite backs. Moisture- 
resistant bristles of duPont Prolon. $1.50 to 10.00 
at most brush-goods counters. I//ystrated: Roll-Wa1 
@ unique ‘‘curved-to-the-head”’ brush... with cc mb, $4 0 
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ends! See for yourself, in the photomi- 
crographs, the difference between the 
rounded bristle-ends of “‘Prolon”’ and 
the harsh, jagged points of ordinary bris- 
tle. Think of the difference on your gums! 





The only Tooth Brush in the World with... 
..- ROUND-END BRISTLE 





PROLON “ROUND-END” ORDINARY BRISTLE 
Actual Photo-Micrographs 


©) .-. 1X MONTHS MONEY-BACK 
— GUARANTEE 





Every Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush car- 
ries a money-back 6-months guarantee—a 
clear-cut guarantee of complete satisfaction 
for, at the very least, 6 full months of use! 
That's how sure we are of its dependability 

. and durability! 
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The Cistercian Monastery in Al- 
cobaca, Portugal, obtains all the 
fish that it requires for food at no 
cost and with little labor. The cooks 
merely drop nets into a branch of 
the Alcoa River, which flows 
through the middle of their huge 
kitchen.—By Maryanna McGov- 
ern, Wyola, Montana. 


Fruits, vegetables and other foods 
are now being dehydrated in vast 
quantities to solve wartime storage 
and shipping problems. After being 
thus dried in thousand-pound lots, 
for example, citrus fruits weigh 200 
pounds, eggs 200, potatoes 170, milk 
100, peas 90, carrots 80, corn 80, 
cabbage 60, spinach 50 and toma- 
toes 30 pounds. 


The longest painting on record 
was the Panorama of the Missis- 
sippi, a canvas nearly 16,000 feet 
in length, which depicted the 1,300 
miles of landscape of the river be- 
tween the mouth of the Missouri 
and New Orleans. Executed by 
John Banvard between 1840 and 
1846, this picture was exhibited by 
being passed between two upright 
revolving cylinders and required 
two hours to be shown in its en- 
tirety. 


In nineteen states, when pardon 
or parole authorities are convinced 
that a former prisoner has violated 
the terms of his release, he is sum- 
marily returned to prison without 
being given a chance to disprove 
the alleged violation—By Philip 
Lee Lotz, Staunton, Virginia. 


In 18th-century Italy, a woman 
of high rank was never escorted by 
her husband to social events or 
places of public amusement. She 
was obliged by fashion to employ a 
male companion, called a cicisbeo, 
to accompany her on all such occa- 
sions. 


Although it is rock, slate becomes 
so flexible, when sliced to a thick- 
ness of one thirty-second of an 
inch, that it will bend like the blade 
of a long saw.—By Andrew W. 
Robertson, London, England. 


KEEP UP WITH THE Wi(j 
By Freling Foster | 































One of the strangest 
in nature is that of the 
and the yucca moth, y * 
live without each other Phe 
is fertilized only by p 
brought to it by this) 
the insect’s larvae are) 
vive only on food f% 
this plant. Incidental 
spends the daylight I \si 
the closed blossom, : 0 
nocturnal. ij 


Even on a sunny s me 
most of the heat in th ir 
from the land and wate itt 
being absorbed by the! @ 
from the sun.—By Mar 5 
Yankton, South Daley ' 

‘} 

The praying mantes e the 
insects that can turn i 
like man, the pelican if 
few birds that loses its 
ers upon reaching mé 
the python is the only cy 
animal whose tempe 
several degrees above! 
surrounding air when | 
eggs. | 


For more than ten 
schedules of both the ) 
American baseball leag! 
and where the sixtee | 
play their combined anv 
1,232 games, have been” 
by an employee of a b 
ton.—By Henry B. 
Brook, New York. 


While American £ 
clocks are miniature 
clocks, European “gfa)) 
are often carved in the 
woman. One interestit 
model in the National | 
Helsinki, Finland, ha 
sleeved blouse and flar 
stands on two human-s 
—By Jane Smith, Brov 
York. : 


Five dollars will be paid for€ | 
or unusual fact accepted for 
Contributions must be aceomp) 
factory proof. Address Keel) 
World, Collier's, 250 Park Ave | 
City. This column is copyright | 
The National Weekly. None oF } 
be reproduced without expres 

the publisher 4 









Everywhere men are dis- 
cussing ONX! 6NX—the 
mew secret process which 
is amazing thousands upon 
thousands of shavers! 


ia symbol representing a certain com- 
/ | of f special steel, tempering, lacquer- 
; ding, honing and stropping. This 
ocess produces a safety razor blade 
Wishing in its keenness and long 
it will change your whole concept of 


edge shaving! 
| 
four secret, closely-guarded formula 
| 
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A STARTLING NEW DISCOVERY!!! 


applied to the new Star Double Edge Blade. 
It’s the result of hundreds of scientific experi- 
ments! It’s an achievement which has pro- 
duced the most remarkable double edge 
blade ever manufactured! 


Not just another good blade. 
Don’t think that for a moment. 
THE 6NX PROCESS STAR 
DOUBLE EDGE BLADE takes 
edges steel has never taken be- 





fore—truly amazing in their keenness and 
uniformity ... On sale at retailers every- 
where! Star Division, American Safety Razor 


Corporation, Brooklyn, New York. 


BLADES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF STAR SINGLE EDGE BLADES 





FOR 
ALL DOUBLE 


EDGE RAZORS 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


1 TEST BLADE FREE 


sisal 5 Pes IOc | 


Money back if free test blade 
doesn’t give you the best shaves 
you've ever had in your life! 


INCLUDING 3 TEST BLADES FREE 
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DONT LET INHALING 
WORRY YOU_ 


i" 


ALL SMOKERS SOMETIMES INHALE-BUT 
YOUR THROAT NEEDN’T EVEN KNOW IT! 


There’s a cigarette that not only tastes better — 
but is proved better for you... even when you 
do inhale! 

A vital difference has been found by eminent 
doctors who compared the leading popular brands. 
They report that: 


SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING POPULAR 
BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE TIMES 
AS IRRITATING—AND THEIR IRRITATION LASTED 
MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG—AS THE 
STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 


Real protection—added to your enjoyment of 
PHiLip Morris’ finer-quality tobaccos. No worry 
about throat irritation even when you inhale! 





CALL FOR 
HILIP MORRIS 


AMERICAS Cf (nT CIGARETTE 


a 
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Many industries may build planes in wartime, but from the drafi; 
rooms of the basic air industry come all the advances in des; 


makes our aircraft manufacturers 

unhappy whenever they get time to 
think about it, though they'll never come 
out and make an issue of it. The reason 
is that they, just as much as our High 
Command, want airplanes built faster 
and faster and they don’t care who does 
it—they’re that loaded up with govern- 
ment orders themselves. So there’s no 
dog in the manger here. 

When it became apparent that the 
present and potential capacity of the 
American aircraft industry would be in- 
sufficient to meet the war needs of the 
United Nations in the short time al- 
| lotted, the government turned to other 
industries and told them to make parts, 
subassemblies and even the complete 
airplane. It did this for tanks, arms and 
other instruments of war. These here- 
tofore nonaeronautical industries were 
asked to make planes and engines that 
have been developed and proved by air- 
craft designers and builders who have 
specialized in this work continuously for 
the last thirty years. 

Therefore the other groups that are 
changing over to make aircraft are 
|reproducing the government-accepted 
types, not newer types of their own crea- 
tion. The aircraft industry has loaned 
its engineers and technicians to the new 
groups to teach them how airplanes 
shall be built, and all the while the basic 
aircraft industry has gone ahead with its 
own expansion and in the past twelve 
months has established a record for 
combat-plane production that is phe- 
nomenal. But even that is not enough 
for this modern air war. 

The government depends entirely on 
the aircraft people to lead the way in 
the air armament of the nation and this 
| is supported by the orders for new ex- 
| perimental types, of which each military 
| aircraft firm has at least one. These 
| pioneers in combat-airplane design, de- 
velopment, testing and production are 
the only people to whom the govern- 
ment can look for constant improve- 
ment in speed, range, fire power and 
load capacity. The Army and Navy do 
not design aircraft; they tell the aircraft 
industry what they want in perform- 
ance, and the industry creates the plane. 

The airplane builders, for the sake of 
safety, performance, and speed in de- 
livery, hope that inexperienced people 
in the other industries now building 
aeronautical equipment will not monkey 
too much with the proved designs. 


f | 1HIS is to clarify a little matter that 








=: August we reported the govern- 
|+I ment was going to do something to 
protect airplane windshields against 


collisions with reckless-flying (dk 
A lot has been done since, im 4 
program of hurling dead chicks 
terrific force at the equivaler fa 
plane cockpits. All this work \n% 
ground, because it takes too m i# 
to go flying around looking for am 
So the C.A.A., the Bureau of S 
the Mellon Institute of Indus/ 1 
search, the Pittsburgh Plate Gl @ 
pany, the Libbey-Owens-For G 
Company, and the Wild Life 
Division of the Department o ® 
terior all have put their heads’ ¢ 
and are tackling this problem f 
how important it is. 

Many good ideas have been 2 
but had to be ruled out becaus 
shield insurance against lightiy2 
ice formations could not be © 
in favor of protection against # 
bird. However, recent developiat 
transparent glass-plastic combi 
have resulted in windshield p & 
reasonable thickness that hava 
bornly resisted impacts. 

In case you’re concerned ab’ & 
dead chickens were thrown at \f 
shield setup, it’s done with 
pressed-air gun of 3'4-inckh 
diameter. Freshly killed chicke ® 
fired at the rate of 200 feet a 
Now the government and ind 
perts are arranging for the V# 
house people of Pittsburgh to 7% 
an air gun capable of firing 2 
killed 20-pound swan (minus it @ 
which brings the weight dow @ 
pounds) at a velocity of 270 m3 
hour against a variety of trarm® 
materials suitable for windshir}™ 
bird of this size and weight is7™ 
as the maximum to protect aga) ™ 
til something bigger and heavie 
along. High-speed movies willt @ 
and strain gauges and accele 
pickups will be established at * 
points of the test apparatus, t © 
the bottom of just how much @ 
our feathered friends can create *= 
our birds of metal and glass. 

| 

ESS though the airlines 
hourly are increasing in valuy™ 
war effort, have been given ™ 
preference rating for parts and » 
to keep their ships in tiptop shi 
operators are not sitting ba P 
for the necessary equipment to © 


livered as promised. The large! = 


tors in particular, who have el # 

maintenance bases, are equipp 

machine, sheet metal and dro® 

mer facilities. So they are makit 

that have been delayed or are ~~ 

to get. ] F 
| 
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Wise military censorship keeps 
Of Most current American inventions 
nd a cloak of secrecy. 


This must be so. 
y true American wants it so. 


But this absence of news must not let us 
st that American pioneering is one of 
reat powers that built this nation. 
And don’t let anyone tell you that we have 
un out of inventions. 

Actually, the ability that invented the 
ewing-machine and the airplane, the 
phone and the caterpillar tractor, the 
evator and the revolver, the flying boat 
d the leak-proof gasoline tank—is at its 
eak right now. 


To add to your confidence, and strengthen 
pur faith in American inventiveness (if it 
leeds Strengthening), we tell you ar this 
time the story of a dramatic tire develop- 
ent that has taken place in this counrry. 


Te is a straw in the wind—avd it is a 


that can be told now. 


She seemingly impossible hurdle thar tire 
ssigmets have faced for years is this: the 
BSt effective non-skid tire was the old 


Yee 


g up through a glass road at 


IENNSYLVANLA 
Silent 


JACUUM CUP TIRE 
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Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup—but it was 
noisy. . . . The quietest tire is a bald tire 
—but it is frightfully dangerous. So, to 
cater to the public’s desire for safety, and 
for silence, tire treads have had to be a 
compromise. The more cuts and grooves 
added for safety, the greater the possibility 
of noise. 


But American inventors continued to 
brush aside the word “‘impossible’’ in their 
desire to harness these two opposites and 
give both advantages in a single tire. 


In 1941, the invention that cut this 
Gordian Knot took place at the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Company—the home of the 
original Vacuum Cup Tire. 


The new Vacuum Cup Tire accom- 
plished the feat by upsetting the entire 
current principle of non-skid design. In- 
stead of depending upon noisy ridges (only 
at their best in one direction), the new 
vacuum cup gets its amazing results by 
the silent indented cup which is equally 
effective in all directions. This resistance 
to skid at all 360 degrees of the circle in- 
troduced a wholly unexpected, and vitally 
important factor: #t eliminates much of the 
friction-producing side-to-side weaving and 





thereby extends materially the mileage from 
every pound of rubber. And it does the job 
silently. It may prove the salvation in the 
use of synthetic rubber for tires. 





(Left) The new Pennsylvania Silent Vacuum Cup Tire 
(Right) The original Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tire 
* « « 

Of course, we cannot make deliveries 
until Victory permits, BUT when you 
wonder what is going on behind the 
scenes in the American inventors’ war ef- 
fort, think of this vacuum cup tire de- 
velopment, and multiply it hundreds of 
times. ... Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 
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Concerning these animals 


HESE pictures were drawn by a yellow-haired, 


pretty little girl who lives in Bronxville, New 
York. 


She is ten years old and her first name is Jane. 


At present, Jane is absolutely certain she’s going 
to be an artist when she grows up. 


Not only is she determined she’s going to be an 
artist, but it’s all set in Jane’s mind that she’s go- 
ing to be a certain kind of artist. She’s going to 
draw and paint animal pictures, and nothing else. 


Already her father has to bribe her to draw a 
human being. 


If you’ll think back to those days when you 
were a child, we think you’ll recollect that you 
also had very definite plans as to what you were 
going to do when you grew up. And most likely 
what you’re doing today isn’t remotely connected 


drawn by a ten-year-old girl 


with what you expected to be doing when you 
were a kid. 

Some of the men who planned, as children, 
to be doctors, engineers, lawyers, or who wanted 
to be firemen or policemen are today Travelers 
insurance agents. 

They will tell you that they’re not only con- 
tent, but very, very happy that they are insurance 
men. The reason is quite simple: a Travelers agent 
gets a lot of satisfaction out of his job. 

You’d see why if you were with him when he 
goes to a hospital and hands over a check that 
makes a worried face light up, a check that means 
this man has no more worry about where he will 
find the money to pay the doctor, the rent, the 
food bill, and the myriad other bills of his family 
while he’s laid up. 


You’d see why if you could follow him into the 
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home of a man who has injured so! 
automobile smash-up, and who might ¥) 
for damages running into thousands | 
cept for the insurance policy this ag | 


You’d see why if you walked by a fl 
thanks to a life insurance policy thi! 
a family lives decently and comfo: a 

Yes, it’s a good job, an interesting’ 
ing job. 

And when a Travelers agent or inst 
next calls on you, these are good t 
member as he walks in the door. : 

MORAL: Insure in The Travelers. | 
insurance and fidelity and surety | 
Travelers Insurance Company, The ?) 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fi} 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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is in Argentina, where a 
is government, plus of- 
jraft, a controlled press 
ge and busy fifth col- 
ire giving our enemies 
) the setup they like best 


hink in our hemisphere % rgentina a Axis CE CATT 


By Frank Gervasi 
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Jong way from Buenos Aires to 
r. It’s one of the few big towns 
ere you can really forget the 
menos Aires, you can be fussy 
quality of a steak. You can 
bout the temperature of a bot- 


me 


i new capital of that sleek and 
[ and night-clubby civilization 
Hpital once was Paris. Here the 
4 aces the apache dance, but the 
¥ps are familiar, from luxury 
ihe midtown avenidas and pre- 
dinemas and gaudy hot spots 
ithe brothels along the water- 
y’ call the boca. 
Jnos Aires, complacency is a 
Nile. It is the new capital of It 
Nppen Here. Its pleasureful 
Welreminds you of Singapore, and 
y to the Axis recalls Vichy. 
ption is a craft. An honest 
in Argentina is unknown. In ¢@ >». = ce || 
140, the Minister of War was ; : i | 
1 in a huge land fraud. In the = 
the year before, the Conserva- 
t fed the ballot boxes in the 
} Catamarca Province so fla- 
jat Radical President Ortiz was 
)) declare the voting invalid. 
mos Aires, abundance is a : 
Wvery night, enough food from THREE LIONS 
way restaurant tables is dumped 
: lize cans to feed the entire Lon- Passers-by read a German-language newspaper's bulletins in Buenos Aires. Argentina has 700,000-odd Axis nationals 
i§End. This abundance insures 
ye will grow hungry enough to 
le to overthrow the antidemo- 
Biernment of Dictator (nomi- 
ie) Acting President) Ramon S. 
The liberal Ortiz was obliged 
sto turn the government over 
Hp, who is a Conservative— 
Mins, in Argentina, that he was 
a right side of the stockyards. 
il} is the godhead of the Con- 
m The Conservative party is 
fpf the 2,000 families who own 
intina, her broad corn and cat- 
ere forests of quebracho, her 
“In)mines. These 2,000 families 
mg iligiously rich country that is 
yime)a third the size of the United 
ti ‘hey boss Argentina’s 13,000,- 
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AY is ar, as in the last, Argentina 
' Pid a policy of strict neutrality. 
Mi @&ain she can keep out of the 
om vofit by doing so. As a nation 
_MaSiraditionally sold more than 
WS bight, she can’t believe that the 
I¢ertake her. She can’t believe 
Meicattle might suddenly be 
ta | ith a plague, that her wheat 
ej@Wher. She can’t believe such 
0. pough already her marketless 
i heaps in the fields to surfeit 
att i have multiplied until the 
; li Foundation fears an out- 
| jubonic plague in the prov- 
Np 
rt 
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ople of Argentina ruled their 
entina would by now have 
“ntinued on page 51) INTERNATIONAL JULES BUCHER 


Acting President Ramon S. Castillo, whose “neutral” Mail still comes from Spanish ports to Buenos Aires, 
policies facilitate Axis penetration in Argentina wide-open route for Axis propaganda against America 
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By Stuart Cloete 


ATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


The American was as brave 
as any boy in China. Toa- 
Tuen knew this, and she was 
proud to wear his clothing 


INGLOO looked at Cheng’s face. 
Cheng had just asked for volun- 


teers ... young boys. 
“Only boys will do,” he said. 
There were great objections to being 


a leader among the boys. They thought 
a lot of Singloo because he was an 
American citizen and could speak Eng- 
lish and read it. He thought with long- 
ing of his father’s laundry in Bourbon 
Street, New Orleans... of the beautiful 
smell of washing and the hot scorched 
smell of his father’s iron as it slid over 
shirts and slips on the big table by the 
window. He thought of the parcels of 
finished laundry all done up in brown 
paper and each parcel marked with a 
Chinese letter. 

He stepped forward. “I will go,” he 
said. 

He had no idea where he was going. 
He had never had less desire to go any- 
where. All he wanted was to stay safely 
with others ... the men and boys of 
Cheng’s guerrilla band. 

And here he was standing like a fool 
by himself in front of them all. 

There was nothing to indicate pleas- 
ure on Cheng’s face but Singloo knew he 
was pleased. That what he had done 
had been expected of him. That by so 
doing, though he felt a fool, he had 
brought honor to his dead ancestors. 
But all the same it was not pleasant. 
On the contrary it was not only that he 
felt ridiculous, he also felt conspicuous 
and it made him look as if he held him- 
self superior to the others. More brave 
than they. This was of course absurd. 
The only reason he had volunteered first 
was because he was so frightened. To 


“Do not run,” he said. “Do not 
turn. Pretend we do not know 
they are coming. . . . Pretend 
we submit. Then turn and strike” 


be frightened made him angry. He 
would teach himself not to be afraid. 
By adding danger to fear, fear could be 
conquered. 

“Six,” Cheng said. 
one.” 

Ten boys joined him. He felt better. 
Now he was one of a group, no longer 
alone on the black earth in front of the 
band holding a rifle with a fixed bayo- 
net that was taller than himself. Cheng 
came up to them. 

“You can go, and you, and you.” He 
sent five back. Out of the corner of his 
eye Singloo looked at the rejected boys. 
On what principle was Cheng choosing 
them? Why had Fanyan been sent 
back? He was nearly as big as a man, 
strong and known to be a brave fighter. 
Perhaps the bravest of us all, he 
thought. He looked at those who were 
left. They, including himself, were the 
smallest, the youngest, the slightest of 
the band. 

Ah, he thought. We are going to be 
sacrificed. Like a wise leader Cheng 
is choosing those who can most easily 
be spared. His knees knocked together. 
It is for China, he thought. My ancestors 
must not be disgraced. And if a boy 
was killed without having children no 
blame could be laid upon him .. . this 
was obvious since he was still too young 
to have them. At least not too young, 
but too young to make it practical. 

“Now. go to the girls,” Cheng said. 
“They are ready.” 

The girls ... what was this? A strange 


“There is ‘only 


The Day of Great Fear 


idea entered his head. Perhaps they 
would leave sons after all; perhaps... 
but that was an absurd thought... or 
was it a hope? 

“Go, I say,” Cheng said. “They are at 
the temple. And you, Singloo, since you 
stepped forward first, are the leader. 
Do you agree that he should lead you?” 
he asked the others. 

“We agree,” they said. 


HIS was a terrible thing. He was go- 

ing to have to lead. It only showed 
where a combination of fear and vanity 
could lead you. What was it Confucius 
said about fear? He could not remem- 
ber. 

“The temple,” Cheng said again. 

Singloo moved slowly toward it. The 
others followed him. Whether he wanted 
it or not he was the leader. They were 
following him. It was most embarrass- 
ing. It made him very conspicuous. 

The girls were giggling, laughing. 
They sat on a low wall like brave little 
black-haired birds on a perch, chirping 
like crickets in a cage. Birds, he thought 
again, as pretty as birds .. . as bright. 
And what had they in their hands? 
Clothes. They all had clothes in their 
hands—red, blue, green, yellow, em- 
broidered silks and cottons. 

“Here,” one of them cried running up 
to him. “You are about my size.” 

What had size to do with it? He was 
suddenly very frightened. What would 
she do to him? He wished he were older, 
more experienced. He wished he were 
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back in Bourbon Street. ey 
ing the clothes against hi; | 
“Yes...yes... yes,” $)gam 
Birds. She chirped lil gy 
little bird. Her hair was : ootj 
like the back of a bird. 
“Now put them on,” shi aid 
“Me?” he said. Won’s 
This would certainly upse gz 
“Tt is an order from Chi.” 
“What is your name?” J ask 
leaned his rifle against ti \w 
sharp bayonet made a lil g& 
the plaster as he rested i | ff 
scabbard he thought, I wot pg 
have to go about with my jm 
It was very embarrassing 
about with a fixed bayone if 
But when he had picked i pf 
side a dead Japanese it h fe 
like that. There had bee fp 
take off his belt becaus ithe 
counterattacking; their ple 5 
overhead covering the | 
spraying down lead and be 
“T am called Toa-Tue)!¢ 
“But come, put on the cle is) 
“T will put them on,” Sir os 
it is an order but I had t 
name. I could not put on 
a strange girl. Such a thi ja 
be decent. It would be ant 
dignity.” y 
It was all very well to te iif 
like this but it was not digit 
you knew a maiden’s name)5 
on her clothes with her hel) 
(Continued on pag 
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iorman Soong 


0 FROM CHUNGKING 


can-born Chinese 


wiaman outwits the 


J escapes in disguise 
this inside story 


MIDE in the hot Hong Kong 

mess the shop fronts re- 
med silently boarded. No 
Tams were running. A few pe- 
hurried by in an effort to get 


wpiore dark. The Peak railway 
utiperating. A few Sikh police- 


ed a line of people in front of 
lop. 
ne shells warbled overhead 
)d against the hill a short dis- 
ly. From Wanchai rifle and 
‘ ta sounded like a bat- 
iters in action. At five 


ling ceased. An hour or so 


rvants reported to my friend, 
diome I had taken refuge, that 
hip said a twelve-hour truce 
before dawn some panicky 
iscarded a tin hat and tossed 
f} mext compound. A servant 
é-ing complications from the 
“Ie military equipment, re- 
le helmet—which promptly 
#¢ to him. Our nerves were 
two minutes by the clat- 
Wbattered tin headpiece land- 
ing on the concrete. 
i came the central district 
| HARDIE GRAMATKY 


was piled high with war material—parts 
of uniforms, helmets, gas masks, car- 
tridge belts and holsters—but signifi- 
cantly there were no pistols or rifles. A 
truck whizzed to a stop and discharged 
a lone Japanese soldier, who took up a 
position on a corner with his bayoneted 
rifle resting in the crook of his arm. 

On the opposite corner stood a be- 
wildered and bearded Sikh policeman, 
armed only with a futile short baton. 
Small crowds gathered and gaped from 
a distance. A newsboy did a brisk 
business selling papers with headlines 
announcing the cessation of hostilities. 

Three Japanese soldiers came by, es- 
corting 105 Canadian prisoners —I 
counted them, twice. The Canadians 
were in a cheerful mood—more cheerful 
than you would have expected from 
just-captured soldiers. One carried a 
guitar and another hugged ten precious 
cans of Capstan cigarettes. They were 
all young and looked inexperienced. 

In the darkness that night I heard 
cries for help from a Chinese maid in 
the servants’ quarters; then the sound 
of running footsteps and screams. Never 
in my life have I felt so helpless; there 
was nothing I could do. 

My mind went back to my experience 
on the ill-fated U. S. S. Panay on the 
Yangtze River four Decembers before. 
At that time also we were helpless be- 
fore the Japs, with no place to which to 
run—but it was better then, because I 
had my camera and was able to strike 
back later with my pictures. 


In the first few days after the con- 
quest and occupation I got a pretty good 
idea of what happens when the Japanese 
march into a captured city. And there 
was no end to the number of my friends 
in Hong Kong who eyewitnessed the 
orgy of rape, particularly in the Happy 
Valley race course section, a residen- 
tial area for upper middle-class Chi- 
nese. The few foreign women in the 
colony generally escaped this fate, ex- 
cept in a few individual cases. 


First to Be Organized 
Conduct of the victory-elated Japa- 


nese soldiers improved somewhat after 
their military police began functioning 


_and brothels were established. These 


institutions were the first to be organ- 
ized after the setting up of army head- 
quarters. 

In the process of exploring their new 
conquest the Japanese discovered ware- 
houses full of liquor, tobacco and as- 
sorted merchandise, to which they 
helped themselves generously before 
giving their local gangster allies the sig- 
nal for a general looting. 

Private residences were looted in a 
more gentle but no less effective manner. 
Japanese officers installed themselves 
in the better homes, evicted occupants 
and then later removed pianos, electric 
refrigerators, radios and furniture. The 
conquerors appeared particularly fond 
of hard, uncomfortable Chinese black- 
wood furniture, judging by the truck- 
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loads of it hauled to the water front. 

Meanwhile, all Hong Kong worried 
about food. Ostrichlike, most people 
had not prepared for war by storing food 
and the others had consumed their re- 
serves during difficult weeks of siege 
when it was impossible to buy food un- 
less one was willing to stand in line for 
hours through shelling and bombing to 
get a loaf of bread. 

Not that there was an insufficiency of 
food. The Japanese army had gone into 
business, shipping from Hong Kong 
large stores of rice to Shanghai for sale, 
and shopkeepers weren't interested in 
exchanging their food for currency 
backed by a nonexistent Hong Kong 
government. 

Money also was a big problem. The 
majority continued the usual habit of 
signing chits for food and drink through- 
out the siege with the result that the 
sudden surrender caught them practi- 
cally penniless. 

Hong Kong’s population was hungry 
for news about progress of the war else- 
where in the southwestern Pacific. The 
only news available came in a puppet- 
ized press which everybody read but 
nobody believed. Despite their recent 

(Continued on page 55) 


At dawn of the tenth day I talked 
a sampan man into making the 
run across to Kowloon. Never did 
the mile of water seem so wide 








With the Lord's help Joe 
Bullock bares the villainy 
of Crabtree Myers, meting 
out punishment therefore 


| 1HE wild geese flew over high, the 


a November sun momentarily glint- 

ing on the white of their chins and 
tail Joe Bullock looked up from his 
painting and watched them briefly. 
“Them’s late gitting here,” he thought. 


kiffs passed the Pelican II, the 

1 nets piled on their stern decks. With- 
ut breaking the steady rhythm of their 
ving, the men nodded as they moved 


partly to Joe, but mostly to Nellie 


Ihe fishermen turned in at Jules Bar- 


naby’s fish-house dock with their catch, 
and Joe said, “Nellie, I been thinking.” 

Nellie Barnaby sat on the rail of her 
father’s party-fishing cruiser boat and 
watched a niggergoose feeding under an 
overhang of bay brush. 

“Nellie,” Joe said, ‘“ain’t no sense in 
you marrying me.” 

“Ain’t it?” she said. ‘How come?” 

“You don’t want to marry no old hard- 
luck somebody like me.” 

“Thought you said you wasn’t hard 
luck no more, after gitting me promised 
to you,” Nellie said. “You ain’t back- 
ing out, are you, Joe?” 

“No. Ain’t nothing like that. It just 
looks like everybody’s making money 
but me. Party fishing’s plumb done, you 
might say, until spring er so.” 

“You could go gill netting.” 

“Ain’t got no gill net.” 

“Pa’d let you have the loan of one.” 





Joe shook his head. “‘Ain’t fishing with 
no borrowed net. Hard luck the way I 
am, a shark’d git in it, er a sawfish, and 
then I wouldn’t just only be broke, I’d 
be into debt. Then I couldn’t never 
build you no little bumbalow.” 

“The way the fish are running now,” 
Nellie insisted, “you could pay for a net 
in one night.” 

“l’m scared if I went gill netting, it’d 
put a stop to the whole dadgone run, 
and then wouldn’t nobody catch no fish. 
Be dog, if that ain’t the truth. I ain’t 
got the heart to mess up everybody’s 
moneymaking.” 

“Ah, foot, Joe,’ Nellie said in disap- 
pointment. 


OE’S brush smoothly spread the paint 
over the scars the Pelican II had re- 
ceived in the September storm, when 
the water had been knee-deep in Crab- 
flake Myers” store. Joe didn’t look up, 


avoiding the hurt in Nellie’s dark eyes,. 


until Walt Minton called him. Walt 
Minton was the preacher and the best 
red fisherman in town. He stood below 
them on the pier, with his little out- 
board resting on a croker-sack pad on his 
shoulder. 

“Let me have a skiff, Joe,” he said. 


Joe leaned to tie his boot, saw the broken mast. He stared at i| 



























“Them reds is going to be hor 
the mouth of the river. I aim) 
a few.” Noticing the downea\! 
of them, he said, “What ailii 
Ain’t had no disagreement, I 
“Everybody’s making mone 
Nellie said. She nodded towa'} 
ther’s fish house, where the le} 
was being weighed. 
The preacher had been wor 
ing this period of prosperity: 
jooks were getting too much) 
He said, ‘““Too much money is 
tlesnake.” 
“Is that the truth?” Joe ast} 
“The Lord’s own sweet tru’) 
“We don’t want too mucl} 
said. “Just some.” 7 
“Ain’t you working for Ju 
“Yes, but he cain’t afford t } 
nothing much, except when th 
ing parties er goose hunters to 
Trout and reds, they’ve comt ' 
river now and don’t nobody net 
to find them. As for goose hun } 
many folks got the guts for thi | 
“Guess old John Ulm was © 
few shore-enough goose hun 
his soul,” the preacher said, 
the outboard’s clamps on the 17 
(Continued on page 3) 







sneral Douglas MacArthur 
in Australia things 
to hum—as they did in 
, where natives used to 
diers how thankful they 
hur was there. “They 
€ world of him,” states Pvt. 
ippenter of Melrose, Mass., 
the Army two years ago to 
fe ground floor and was trans- 
t of the Philippines after ten 
; {7 reasons of health. Soldiers 
ME fiirly soft before MacArthur 
Ig. They were good soldiers 
Hsed to drill hard in the morn- 
Kk p in shape, but because it was 
ly Were off duty from 1 P. M. to 
| cept on days when they had 
(ties. MacArthur got them to 
| the afternoons, sent them on 
fs in the cool of the evening, 
Hited a “parachute guard” sta- 
the roofs of hotels and other 
mings. A lot of cushy customs 
ithe window. No longer on tap 
Hino boys to make bunks, shine 
# laundry and take over K.P. 
Wfor $1.50 a month; and tailor- 
jOrms at three dollars became 
}s mo wonder, Pvt. Carpenter 
wAmerican soldiers on Bataan 
pps such a going-over. 


Jong before the war, the Fili- 
outs who fought with Mac- 
ive been calling United States 
ie Or Joe American. The nick- 
bw beginning to stick, and the 
this country who call each 
O)are really paying tribute to 
ipy little Scouts of Bataan. 
WEST DEFENSE SECTOR. 
ny’s bookkeeping system is 
lathe boys sitting out in the 
on hilltops manning search- 


ae po 
“oe 


lights, antiaircraft guns and barrage 
balloons have to account for every shot 
fired. Expended, the quartermasters 
call it. So far, none of the reports from 
this sector list any ammunition ex- 
pended on Japs, but the guys at lonely 
defense posts can’t be blamed for tak- 
ing advantage of the hunting oppor- 
tunities. Their so-called covering up on 
the ammuunition-fired reports, though, 
isn’t fooling anybody. Standing gag at 
Antiaircraft Defense headquarters con- 
cerns the flock of pheasants that “at- 
tacked our installation” and were 
knocked for a loop with three shells. 
Another report told of killing a deer 
which—yes, that’s right—was attacking 
an installation; but, for some reason 
probably not flattering to the prowess 
of the Army, the report concluded with 
the cryptic note that “some Marines got 
the deer.” A bear was killed because it 
was using, as a claw-sharpening instru- 
ment, a post on which a searchlight 
cable was strung, and the claws were 
lacerating the wire—it says here. How- 
ever, since cats aren’t good eating, of- 
ficers are more inclined to believe the 
report of an engagement with a cat ona 
barrage balloon wire which had to be 
shot down because the boys couldn't 
coax it down. It might have clawed the 
balloon, they said 

Actually, animals fre ently sabotag: 
the Army, and it’s not always so funny 
The antiaircrafters have hundreds of 
miles of wire laid along the ground in 
the Pacific Northwest, and besides being 
bothered by people who “‘find”’ the wire 


and use it for clotheslines or to tie up 
rosebushe soldiers find that cows 
sometimes chew up the wires along with 
the adjacent Porcupine seem 
genuinely fond of the wire insulation 
Air officers are elated by the fri ndly 


spirit prevailing between near by resi- 





dents and the soldiers on gun, search- 
light and balloon emplacements in their 
back- and barnyards. The lads “on lo- 
cation” have virtually been adopted by 
their neighbors, but some field groups 
are stationed in odd places. One bal- 
loon outfit, commanded by an old-line 
cavalry officer, is quartered in a Girl 
Scout headquarters; and the C.O. has 
been riding horses long enough to get 
“government spread,” with the result 
that he finds it a little tough trying to fit 
himself into Girl Scout desk chairs. One 
searchlight crew is in a Grange hall, and 
every other Saturday night the boys 
from Brooklyn and Washington, D. C., 
move their cots out and spend an eve- 
ning dancing the polka with the Swedish 
gals in the neighborhood. Prize for in- 
genuity goes to a crew stationed by 
an airplane factory. The commanding 
officer, a former engineer with drafts- 
manship experience, spotted and appro- 
priated some of the giant wooden boxes 
in which plane engines arrived, laid out 
a floor plan and set the boys to work 
building packing-box barracks. A fel- 
low down the street contributed some 
window frames, and a woman neighbor 
tossed in eight window curtains. 


ORT GREELY, Kodiak, Alaska. 

Since last December 15th the boys at 
this outpost have been issuing an eight 
column newspaper which puts to shame 
some of the mimeographed jobs run by 
outfits in more comfortable surround 
ings in the States. A complete file of 
the Kodiak Bear has just reached our 
desk, together with a letter from Corp. 
Gene Newhall, the editor. “There's 
quite a story,” writes he, “in the me 
chanics of publishing a printed paper at 
all on this bear-infested island (two of 
the world’s largest extant carnivorous 
animals have been shot within sight of 


BACTERIA BURNER. Newest 
method of purifying water for 
Army use is provided by a mo- 
bile machine called Sterozone 
by its designer, Calif.-Tech. 
Engineer Donald K. Allison 
(shown on truck above). Water 
passed through a filter, then 
treated with ozone generated 
by a high-frequency electric dis- 
charge, is delivered at the rate 


of 9,000 gallons an hour, free ~ 


of all bacteria, taste and odor. 
Thirty units have been ordered 
by the government. In the 
field, one machine will furnish 
sufficient water for a division 


camp). Our first two printed issues were 
hand set and rammed through a gummy 
little press in the ancient Russian- 
settled town of Kodiak. Two soldier- 
printers worked 26 hours at a stretch to 
get the thing in type, and two Aleut 
printer's devils did the press work. A 
linotype machine had been ordered, but 
the war left it sitting on the dock at 
Seattle. 

“Public Relations Officer Lt. Roy D. 
Craft, San Francisco Examiner man 
who put out the Fort Ord (Calif.) Pano- 
rama before coming up here, finally 
worked out a scheme for printing by re- 
mote control. We prepare and dummy 
all copy here, mail it to Anchorage on 
the mainland where it’s printed and 
loaded aboard the first available trans- 
portation back to Kodiak. Naturally 
there are hitches in such a system, and 
we don’t hit the street with the speed of 
a metropolitan extra, but we haven't 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Everyone she knows is on 
“Hi, Hazel!” terms with the 
Scott girl. Even old Franz 
Liszt would be if he were 
around to hear what she 
does to the music he wrote 


NE of New York’s top music crit- 
ics whispered to another of New 
York’s top music critics: “Wait 


critics: 
until you hear this! Liszt would 
laughing in his grave!” 

They were in New York’s musical 
Mecca, Carnegie Hall, and the next item 
on the program had been announced as 
“Miss Hazel Scott playing Franz Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody.” 

On the stage appeared a lovely col- 
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ored girl of an even twenty years, a 
dusky beauty with large flirtatious eyes, 
a pouting mouth, a quietly confident 
grin. She wore a strapless evening 
gown, and it was a dressmaker’s dream; 
her mere appearance won applause. She 
bowed, went to the concert grand, took 
her seat deliberately, and immediately 
gave forth the introductory chords. 

The composition was familiar to that 
well-manicured audience of musical in- 
tellectuals, and the house-was quiet as 
Hazel played. She played well, with 
the forthrightness of an accomplished 
classical musician. 

en, subtly, something strange be- 
gan to happen. Delicately the tempo 
changed and there was a stir in the audi- 
torium. Someone in one of the center 
boxes laughed nervously, another per- 
son giggled, and then the entire aggre- 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER'S BY W. EUGENE SMITH 
gation was snickering happily. For 
Hazel Scott was swinging it. 

Her left hand continued to beat out 
the careful, measured bass notes which 
the composer had written, but from her 
right hand came something syncopated 
and jazzy; something neither Hungarian 
nor Harlem, but pure Hazel Scott. 

“It was the most impudent musical 
criticism since George Bernard Shaw 
stopped writing on the subject,” accord- 
ing to one reporter of the event. “It 
was witty, daring, modern, but never 
irreverent. 
been delighted.” Certainly the Carne- 
gie Hall audience didn’t mind. They 
applauded her as they applauded none 
of the other distinguished artists who 
appeared on the all-Negro bill that 
night. They kept her on-stage for many 
encores and made her swing such sacred 


I think Liszt would have. 


composers as Bach, Chopin <¢ Ms 
Only one musical die-hard ; le 
to like it and was seen to rur|uty 
hall with his hand over his ae, 
sumably overcome by his e} tig, 

“Me,” said Hazel when sb lhe, 
that precipitous exit, “I’m Jip 
agree with him. I know loté'|f »: 
have good reasons why it’s |p 
swing the classics, but—wel] y 
didn’t do it.” Then she drop) ver | 
rious eyelids demurely. “I ist 
help it.” 

It’s just as well that she iat 
it, for it’s a little knack wih; 
this very talented young wo; 
twenty thousand dollars ¢ 
comprises the main attract % 
of New York’s most val 
clubs and is stock in trade 
phonograph-record companie y 
very happy about it. 

It allows Hazel to live pr 4) 
kind of life she wants. Thre gh 
night at the night club Cz |§ 
Uptown at which she is thy 
tioned princess; a few hours |% 
sation with the customers. hy 
chiefly representatives of Ey 
great, the Social Register’s cit | 
and Dun & Bradstreet’s mor 4 
tycoons. Then she leaves jg 
through ranks of stay-up-late | 
seekers, steps into her cos)|}j 
sine, snuggles comfortably jp 
cushions, and remarks to her {ij 
colored chauffeur, “Hom Chi 
honey.” 

Home is a brand-new stil 
in New York’s swank We 
County, where Hazel habitue! 
her daylight hours listening )| 
ings of swing artists or rec'| 
classical experts. 

“TI like them separate,” ’} 
“My stuff is hybrid. I’mi! 
enough for the classics. As f 
well, ’'m not sufficiently aj 


| 
Twelve-Year-Old Woiit 


Hazel had been in Carnegie 
before that triumphal conce| 
cember, 1940. When she was! 
music teacher Paul Wagner € 
in a children’s competition t 
fore the concert Professor Wea 
a unique request of the judges) 
like Hazel Scott to play a pi 
own choosing,” he said. 

The judges expressed the oj 
the required Beethoven Mi 
was a charming selection, W/ 
the capabilities of a talented 

“Yes,” Wagner said excited 
just it. Hazel is a genius! I me 
thing harder would be easie 

The hard things were alt 
for Hazel. Aged three, she st 
neighbors by reading intelli 
accounts of a murder trial | 
papers. Aged three and a ha 
discovered to have perfect [ 
used by her family as a conve 
stitute for a tuning fork. Hital 
and she’d chirp “Wwong!” E} 
and she’d cry, ‘“Bwavo!” 

The bravos for Hazel 
before her birth. Her pa ) 
lights of the citizens of Tri 
West Indies, made a perfect m} 
zel’s father, R. Thomas Scotty! 
a well-known colored scholai r 
pool, England, and had come te 
to teach English at St. Mary. 
Hardly was he settled in towf 
met Alma Long Worrell, daug 
king’s architect, a student of | 
a ranking debutante in local? 
ciety. If their only child hae 
a genius, if she had been, sj 
highly gifted or greatly taley 
whole town would have 8} 
mourning. 

Mr. Scott taught at St. Vv 
four years, and then the enti 

(Continued on page 5 | 
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Thus Far: 


7 injured when a plane he is pi- 
hes, Jerry Burton, a young Lon- 
with his lively, fun-loving sister, 

‘the small town of Lymstock, 

ipes to recover his lost strength. 
he settled (in “Little Furze,” a 
by Miss Emily Barton, an old 
he receives an insulting anony- 


bed for a time, he soon learns 

| being attacked in a similar 
er which, the question is: “Who 
of the letters?” And two of- 
intendent Nash and Inspector 
ito work to answer it. .. . All of 
appears, are composed of printed 
on paper and addressed with a 
typewriter—one of which, old 
chard Symmington, a prominent 
‘had given to the Woman’s Ex- 
1 happens to be easy of access to 


the Burtons meet are: Sym- 
his wife; Owen Griffith, a 
| whom Joanna is presently “in- 
hd his strong, self-reliant sister, 
icar—the Rev. Dane Calthrop 
ly pious wife; Mr. Pye, a well- 
mte; Megan Hunter, Symming- 
wughter (whom everyone pities 
does not “do something’’); and 
d, the Symmingtons’ beautiful 
# ess. None of these persons ap- 
‘the sort of person who might 
W-pen” letters. . . . 
> in her home, Mrs: Symmington 
Hwith cyanide. She, too, investi- 
had received a nasty letter. ... 


1 
a 7! 





"I started looking around, and I stepped into the storeroom under the stairs and—and—she was there... 


Collier's for April 18, 1942 


Moving Finger 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


At his new home, Burton hears his tele- 
phone ring. He answers it. A female voice 
says, “Oh!” Then—‘‘Could I speak to Miss 
Partridge, just a moment?” (“Miss Par- 
tridge”’ is the maid.) “Certainly,” Burton says. 
“Who shall I say?” There is a silence. “Oh,” 
the voice says at last, “tell her it’s Agnes, 
would you? Agnes Waddle.” 

A few minutes later, Megan Hunter—who 
has become the Burtons’ guest after the death 
of her mother—insists that she must go 
home. Joanna argues with her, tries to make 
her stay; but the girl is adamant—she has de- 
cided that home is the place for her. And go 
home she does. 


IV 


WAS annoyed, I must confess, at the 
| abrupt way in which Megan had left 

us. Perhaps she had suddenly got 
bored with us. 

After all, it wasn’t a very amusing 
life for a girl. At home she had the 
kids and Elsie Holland. 

I heard Joanna returning and hastily 
moved in case she should make more 
rude remarks about sundials. 

Owen Griffith called in his car just 
before lunch time, and the gardener was 
waiting for him with the necessary gar- 
den produce. 

While Old Adams was stowing it in 
the car I brought Owen indoors for a 
drink. He wouldn’t stay to lunch. 

When I came in with the sherry I 


found Joanna had begun doing her stuff. 

No signs of animosity now. She was 
curled up in the corner of the sofa and 
was positively purring, asking Owen 
questions about his work, if he liked 
being a G. P., if he wouldn’t rather have 
specialized. She thought doctoring was 
one of the most fascinating things in 
the world. 

Say what you will of her, Joanna is 
a lovely, a heaven-born listener. And 
after listening to so many would-be 
geniuses telling her how they had been 
unappreciated, listening to Owen Grif- 
fith was easy indeed. By the time we 
had got to the third glass of sherry, 
Griffith was telling her about some 
obscure reaction or lesion in such sci- 
entific terms that nobody could have 
understood a word of it except a fellow 
medico. 

Joanna was looking intelligent and 
deeply interested. 

I felt a moment’s qualm. It was really 
too bad of Joanna. Griffith was too good 
a chap to be played fast and loose with. 
Women really were devils. 

Then I caught a sideways view of 
Griffith, his long, purposeful chin and 
the grim set of his lips, and I was not 
so sure that Joanna was going to have 
it her own way after all. And anyway 
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a man has no business to let himself be 
made a fool of by a woman. It’s his 
own lookout if he does. 

Then Joanna said: 

“Do change your mind and stay to 
lunch with us, Dr. Griffith,” and Grif- 
fith flushed a little and said he would, 
only his sister would be expecting him 
back— 

“We'll ring her up and explain,” said 
Joanna quickly and went out into the 
hall and did so. 

I thought Griffith looked a little un- 
easy, and it crossed my mind that he 
was probably a little afraid of his sis- 
ter. 

Joanna came back smiling and said 
that that was all right. 

And Owen Griffith stayed to lunch 
and seemed to enjoy himself. We talked 
about books and plays and world poli- 
tics, and about music and painting and 
modern architecture. 


WE DIDN'T talk about Lymstock at 
all, or about anonymous letters, or 
Mrs. Symmington’s suicide. 

We got right away from everything, 
and I think Owen Griffith was happy. 
His dark sad face lighted up, and he 
revealed an interesting mind. 

(Continued on page 26) 











The funny character in 
the singular trousers is 
about to become both the 
happiest and the luckiest 
character in Hollywood 
—thanks to his pal Joe 


AM out of work and my heart is in 
my shoes and my shoes are wet; I 
am standing in the rain. Thinking. 

This is Hollywood, I am thinking, and 
I am an actor. I am an actor from 
Broadway, and I am not the best actor 
in the history of the theater, but neither 
does Hollywood make the best plays in 
the history of the world. It looked like 
a natural, from a long distance. Such a 
long, long distance. 

I thought they’d at least give me a 
screen test. 

No screen test. 

I have tried every studio, and no 


screen test. Too busy. I am not too 
busy; they are too busy. I have worked 
hard in the theater; I have studied and 
I have tried. And I know I’m set for the 
movies if I can get a fair test. 

I am standing in the rain and in my 
pocket are two dimes. This is not the 
most fashionable part of Hollywood. I 
cannot look across the street at the home 
of a movie star, but I can look’ across 
the street at a lunch room, where ham- 
burgers are for sale. And I cannot make 
up my mind whether to spend both 
dimes right now, or save one for tomor- 
row. One of the dimes is a compara- 
tively new 1937, the other a nicely 
preserved 1892. One hamburger for a 
dime, two for twenty cents. Two right 
now or one now and one tomorrow? 

I am not counting the fifty-cent piece 
in my watch pocket. That is for the last. 
The very, absolute last. It is not time 
yet. Not quite. Almost, but not quite. 

I go across the street and into the 
lunch room and hang up my raincoat. I 
forgot to say I have a raincoat, It leaks 
where it folds. I hang this up and_sit on 
a stool and put the 1937 on the counter. 
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I guide Caroline arow)| } 
of the floor, and the ] hits 
boys are kneeling o lef 
getting pictures of why 


“Hamburger,” I tell |) j 

“Coffee?” { 

“No; just hamburger jit) 
raw. And a pickle.” 

He takes a pat of ham |p 
tween some waxed pape 
the hotplate. He slices yp 

“Toast the bun?” 

“Yes. Wipe it aroun jg) 
first. Wipe it a lot.” Ri 

The door opens and a | 
and sits a couple of g'| 
says, “Fix me a shot is 
The counterman nods. | gy 
He turns my hamburger} 
the fellow who has come) jj 
me. Suddenly he says, j 

I look over there. I: yj 


pected to see— What lot 

“T’m free-lancing,” I i 
out the 1892 and slip it |; 
“Have a hamburger?” | 9 
on the New York Expres 
on the edge of being bre | 
ing around in his pocke | 
two or three cents to me) 
of his coffee and cakes. | 


“D)LEASE don’t men} 
says. He makes | 
thought of it nauseates” 
“Get a good hot hamb 

I tell him, “and you'll f 

“That’s not the troubl! 
gives him his bicarb ar 
“Two hours from now, | 
full of steak, grouse, Ic)f 
I won’t be able to taker 
Then a few hours later, | 
again.” He looks kind) 
“It’s getting me down.” "| 

“Tough,” I say. I wait.i 
Jason says, “I don’t knov a 
been here, whether you’\% 
not, but I’m on the Losog 
I’m doing the night-life « 
Where-to-Eat stunt. I ¢ 
the best spots and eat th! 
I come in a place they p 
the chef and he piles it | 

“You mean it’s on th!) 

“Of course. Peter, it’! 
perience. I got to eat th 
spot might complain to t 
to hang on to the job.” 

Joe gives me my han 
thick slice of raw and tw! 
tra pickle,” he says. 

“Thanks.” 

My first bite is good fo’ 
wich. While chewing it, 
things over. And fast. © 
got to be done. Maybe th 
I was just thinking. Ma 
use a guest expert. Like! 
radio, or something. I ¢. 
you. Know what I mean 


== 


he says. He nods slowly 
Hagen,’ ” he says, “ ‘the © 
known bon vivant, polo | 
ah—gourmet, in Hollyw 
the Transvaal to” J] 
counter with his fist. “S” 
“Peter, would you do 1 
sake?” 
“Old times’ sake.” 
“Fine, Peter. Swell stu} 
umn. Look, be at the Pa” 
nine. I’ll meet you there; ) 
couple calls on the way. 4 
shape. Be sure and don’te 
“T’ll be sure.” | 
(Continued 27 pé ' 


n began when Mickey Owen's er- 

ned a Dodger victory into a crush- " = ‘ 
leat in the last World Series. You M re | | TT 
ly have read all the experts’ ver- A isse 


ithe incident. Now, here's Mickey's 


vast: 
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By Mickey Owen as told to Charles De 
- | ge > one 


had been shopping in Springfield that 
‘ernoon, and after the baby was put to bed, she 
teading a detective story. I was fussing 
y desk, trying to find some bills beneath the 
a letters which were still arriving. Suddenly I 
laugh. 
t's so funny?” I asked, turning 

thought of a great title for a mystery story 
to write some day,” she grinned. “It'll be a 
er.” 

ite a detective story? Hah!” 

you the inurdered man—” 
qurdered? What for?” 
1 be the man everyone hates. I'll call it The 
of the Missed Third Strike.” 
have a conversation like that with your 
it’s about time to call a halt. I missed that 
te on Tommy Henrich four weeks before. It 

fing point in the World Series; and the two 

en my glove and the ball had been the dif- 

tween Dodger defeat and Yankee victory. 
9 mystery,” I told Gloria. “And no joke. I 
ve caught the ball. It was low, inside and 
fenrich’s shoe tops. I simply held my glove 
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} Stared at me—the way wives stare when they 
ake sure that hubby knows what they mean. 
fsaid: “It’s about time you stopped explain- 
yhad fun again.” 
fince I started to play professional ball, I’ve 
{ward to happy October weeks at home, put- 
fund the farmhouse, hunting a little, resting. 
qin midautumn in my part of Missouri, and 
}vork was to be done in our house near Brook- 
1 I was no ordinary ballplayer last year. I was 
swith all that that means. And from the mo- 
rssed Hugh Casey’s pitch in that fourth game 
es, with two out in the ninth, three strikes on 
and nothing to do but celebrate because the 
va Dodgers 4, Yankees 3, I was a marked man. 
i! tes after that strike zipped by, the Yankees 
‘6 4; they were over the hill to the champion- 
Burs later. And it was all my fault. 
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The Neighbors Pay Off 


fm had been in the stands that fatal Sunday 
She had been waiting for me afterward, on 

4 njthat leads to the Dodgers’ dressing room at 
‘eld. A question hung on her lips as she saw 
ouldn’t tell her what had happened just then, 
sjousand other people were waiting, too. I 
hey had fire in their eyes. I thought I heard 

. limagined—well, you never can tell about 

: ns—I was even prepared for a lynching bee. 
q ad nothing to worry about. Dodger fans not 
irstood how I felt, but they told me so. When 
that the next afternoon, they cheered me as if 
‘th Series hero. And five thousand and more 
ery state in the Union rained letters down 
m@mewonderful letters of advice, encouragement 


’ el later, as she sat across the room watching 
knew what was in my mind. “You’ve been 
rain,’ she said. “It’s about time to laugh it 


seeded some tools, I drove down the pike a 

ifarm sale the following morning. Cars were 

‘athe driveway, and I shoved my sedan into an 

f on the grass and hurried into the shed back 

se. Various implements were on display, 

inst the wall or on tables. From the corner 

, I noticed that several of the farmers were 

» pt at the tools, but at me. They were dis- 

course, The Mystery of the Missed Third 

ould have been happy to tell them the same 

id told hundreds of others, for I have never 

answer a fair question. But farmers aren't 

; sWay—they’re shy. One of the number, Joe 

af d man, was bolder than most. He came to- 

hesaying : 

ichy, we Missourians are sorta plain-spoken. 

all odger fans, and Mickey Owen fans, too. We 

alng plenty hard for you at the World Series.” 
hal S,” was all that I could say. 

emis Voice rose, and I (Continued on page 40) 









A Pair of Gloves 


A SHORT SHORT STORY COMPLETE ON THIS PAGE 


By William Cole 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARREN BAUMGARTNER 


IS name was Nikholai. Nikholai 
H Gregorievich . . . his last name 
has slipped my mind. There was 
nothing unusual about him. Nothing to 
distinguish him from ten million other 
Red soldiers. Nothing, unless .. . well, 
unless you'd want to count those gloves. 
I didn’t see him come up to my table. 
I was listening to the evening Tass bul- 
letin coming over the radio in the back 
of the restaurant. When the news was 
over, I saw him standing there, looking 
down at me. “Zdravstvouy, tovarich,” 
he said. 

“Zdravstvouy,” I said. 
with you, comrade?” 

“Fine.” He grinned broadly, the grin 
splitting his square, rugged face. “It 
goes very well.” He pulled off his mili- 
tary cap, and his thick, closely cropped 
hair stood up on end. “Do you mind if 
I sit here?” He waved the cap, indicat- 
ing that the other tables were all full. 

“Certainly not. Please do.” 

He put the pair of gloves he was 
carrying down on the wooden table. His 
cap and his greatcoat he hung next to 
my things on a peg on the wall. Then, 
with an audible sigh of satisfaction, he 
sat down. 

“Ah,” he said. “This is good.” 

His big hands went out to the gloves. 
He drew them over to him and smoothed 
them flat. There was something special 
about those gloves, I could see. They 
weren’t military gloves; they were 
knitted, and very well knitted, too, of 
heavy brown wool. 

I would have given a lot for a pair of 
gloves like that. I would have given a 
great deal. 

We introduced ourselves. When he 
heard my name was Jones, his eyes 
glowed and his grip almost crushed my 
hand. “An American!” he exclaimed. 
“Good! Good! That would make you 
either a correspondent, a diplomat or a 
very great engineer.” 

I smiled. ‘Why ‘very great’?” 

“All American engineers are great,” 


“How goes it 


he said. “What machines you people 
turn out! What perfection in every de- 
tail! I saw your tanks at Kalinin. They 
were marvelous!” 

The waitress brought his order—go- 
lubtzi and a glass of kvas. Nikholai was 
in high spirits, the natural reaction from 
having been released from the stifling 
discipline of the front. He grinned in- 
solently at a group of girls seated at a 
table across the room and saluted with 
his hand. The girls smiled back. 


‘TNTERESTING,” Nikholaisaid. “The 

long, narrow one with the full mouth 
looks most interesting. If I did not have 
to catch a bus in an hour, I would in- 
vestigate that.” 

He’d had just this one day in Mos- 
cow; one day’s leave in five months of 
continuous battle. In one hour, he was 
going back. Going back to stand there 
and fight against an overwhelming su- 
periority of tanks and planes, to fight 
with his rifle, with his bare hands if 
necessary, but to stand in his place as 
long as he was still alive; not to yield an 
inch. 

These were the orders. 
given them. 

I asked him, as I had asked others, 
if he thought the Germans would take 
Moscow. His answer was the same as 
all the rest. “No,” he said simply. “No, 
they will not.” 

We sat silently a moment, listening to 
the gypsy string orchestra coming 
faintly over the radio. I offered Nikho- 
lai a cigarette. He accepted it with de- 
light. I took a cigarette myself, noting 
that there were now only eight left in 
the pack. I wondered what I would do 
when these eight were gone; they were 
the last that I had. 

“That’s a fine pair of gloves you have 
there,” I told Nikholai, as I held out the 
match. ‘Could you tell me where you 
bought them?” 

“Bought them?” He squinted at me 
through the smoke. 


Stalin had 








I explained that I had lost the only 
pair I had brought to Moscow; I had 
tried several shops but, like the vodka 
and cigarettes, there didn’t seem to be 
a single warm pair to be had. 

“Yes,” he said. “Clothing is scarce.” 


He looked at the gloves. ‘‘These,” he 
said, “these I didn’t buy. My... my 
mother knitted them for me. She did 
not ... does not,” he quickly corrected, 
“see very well. But the day before I 
left home, she knitted them. All day 
and night she worked to finish them on 
time. ‘Matushka,’ I said to her, ‘Ma- 
tushka, they will give me _ gloves. 
Please . . . you will ruin your eyes.’ I 
could do nothing with her. All day and 
night she sat there, the needles flying, 
right up against her face.” 

He was silent again and I said what I 
dreaded to say but what I had to say. 
“Your mother,” I said, “where is she? 
Where is your home?” 

“Nogradilov,” he said. The name 
meant nothing to me. It meant nothing 
until he told me it was a small village 
in the western Ukraine. 

The rest of his story poured out 
quickly. 

How many times had I heard that 
same story! ... The village, when the 
Russians had fallen back, had been de- 
stroyed. Methodically, completely— 
everything that could not be taken out 
had been burned—every foot of ground 
scorched. But, because of the lack of 
trucks and wagons, the civilians had 
been forced to remain behind. 

“My mother,” Nikholai kept repeat- 
ing, “she does not see well. She is not 
very strong. What will she eat? Whom 
will she turn to? How will she get 
along?” 

I looked down at the table. At his big, 
calloused hands smoothing out the 
gloves. For a long while, it seemed, he 
smoothed them. Then, in a quick move- 
ment, he shoved them across to me and 
withdrew his hands. 


“Take them,” he said. ‘Take them 





















































and not a word. I don’t nt 


have my military pair.” 
When I could trust 4 
thanked him. I told him § 
fully express my gratitude! 
not try. But no, I could no 
I pushed them back. 
His grin was returning. Ij 
crooked; one side of his mo 
up. “You are sending us m 
said. “You are giving us 
tanks and guns. Cannot w 
the very least, give you int} 
of gloves?” 
I said that, if anything, { 
the other way around. I t 
again but said no, I could 
gloves. They were... well, 
to explain, I said. 
He shrugged. He said hy 
could persuade me. He s 
stubborn man. 
And then, soon, he gla 
clock and got up. 4 
I watched him cross the ; 
goodby, first, to someone he 
gypsy band went off the 1 
speaker came on. Fresh fF 
had been thrown into the 
zhaisk, the speaker said. E 
able Red soldier was bein 
the spot. 
Automatically, I put ae 
tween my lips and struck ar 
the flame I watched that ki 
room laughing and shakin 
thought of what he and all 
kids were going back to. I th 
Stukas coming first and the 


HE match went out. Ip 
rette back in the pack. Re 

to the wall, I slid the pack ir 
of the greatcoat. I didn’t w 
him the cigarettes. I didn’ 
more of that polite arguing. 
He was still laughing whe: 
back. “The Nazis have le! 
he said. ‘““They came in, did | li 
reception they got, so they - 
feelings are hurt.” 
He stood with his back to! 
into his coat. When he turne!g 
and we shook hands. Pb 
“Goodby, comrade,” he ¢_ * 
haps, sometime, somewhere *” 
“Perhaps,” I said. “Tfjian 
so from now, I pass through—) 
name of that place?—No) 
will pay you a call.” 
He stared. 
“You and your mother, bot 
recklessly. “At your new hc 
This time I thought for su 
ing to lose my hand. “Do th 
“T ... we will be expecting 
He swung his cap in a wide 
vidanya,” he said. “Until I 
then.” He strode to the dot 
his shoulders so they would { 
jy le Nogradilov! ...I / 
ing about that, as I got in 
and coat and picked up the c 
I was thinking that wher 
came—as I knew it would ce 
Nogradilov—when all the ) 
—were free again, that he 
wouldn’t be there to see it. © 
nor his mother. None of * 
who had given the most wou” 
to see it. : 
I was thinking of my owr 
tion to the cause, as I gropet 
money. My own tremendous 
tion—eight cigarettes. 
And then my hand stop 
lights swam. When they W 
again, I slowly drew out of thi 
my coat the heavy knitted 


Nikholai grinned insol 
group of girls seated © 
across the room and sal | 
his hand. The girls sm 
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“What will you do when we get to the Japanese?” she asked—but she already knew the answer. “Come. Quickly!” he said 


China Gold 


By Pearl S. Buck 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTHA SAWYERS 


Thus Far: 


BRIAN’S mother—‘“the richest 
a) the world”—dies in New York 
it}s and unhappy, Elaine leaves New 
{ }ithout telling her father, a surly 
h¢destination) flies to China. There, 

Ta-ming, she becomes an assist- 
A t—Father Valerian, one of her 
déest friends—in his work at a little 
4 to China, she meets an American 
4% who lives in Shanghai. Hop- 
i) her for her money, Field is ex- 

itive. Then, his advances repelled, 
3 father, informs him that his 
iin peril, and urges that she be 
4g e home... . 

N erian’s right-hand man is a Ger- 
By Rudolf Helgel. With a young 
furilla leader, Captain Siao, Helgel 
4 attack on Ta-ming, which is held 
mese. Seeing much of Elaine, the 
in love with her. . . . Meanwhile, 
im Field’s Eurasian mistress (re- 
ded) has left Shanghai, gone to 
opened a “house of amusement.” 


> 
- is Mei-su, Captain Siao’s 
e \ 


any Captain, interested in Mei-su, 
place frequently. Once, while 
ithe raves about “fighting the 
and bombing American ships “in 
But he cannot be induced to 
bor. 
jtk City, Paul Brian, Elaine’s fa- 
ery Elton Field’s cablegram. He 
™%) summoning Larch Corpran (a 
imjho loves Elaine), he gives him a 
issinment: To fly to China, meet 
Idind bring Elaine back to America. 
later, Elaine is astounded to see 
i) she detests) and Corpran on a 
4ening. Hoping to avoid Field, she 
@-hinese home, where a charming 
“ites her to stay—permanently! 
‘a ler disappearance, Field searches 
ening that a Japanese officer whom 
c4 help him—and that the officer is 
Kig’s house—he goes to the “house 


of amusement.” There Helen (who, adoring 
him once, now hates him) kills him. 

A short time later, Rudolf Helgel finds 
Elaine. Realizing that the city will soon be 
attacked by Siao’s guerrilla band, and that 
Elaine will be in peril, he takes her to Helen’s 
establishment. Then—following a talk with 
Helen and Mei-su—he turns to Elaine. “Go 
with the young girl,” he says. “Do not be 
afraid. I will come for you myself when I can. 
But keep yourself hidden.” 

Elaine, knowing that Mei-su will escort her 
to her home village, does not answer. She rises 
and follows the young girl away. 


Conclusion 


alone. She had followed the young 

Chinese girl out of the city and along 
the country road. At the city gate they 
had been stopped by surly Japanese 
guards, but Mei-su with a scanty half 
dozen words had taken out a paper with 
Japanese writing upon it, and the guards 
had fallen silent and let them pass. 

“What is it that has so much magic?” 
Elaine had asked. 

“I do not know,” the girl had replied 
with indifference. “It is something my 
mistress gave me. She is very clever.” 

“Is she kind to you?” Elaine asked 

She was amazed at the warmth that 
flushed the girl’s face. “She is always 
kind to me,” Mei-su answered 

But after Mei-su had spoken, her 
face closed. She had followed her mis- 
tress into that room when she went to 
take the paper from the Japanese and 
she had seen the white man dead. By 
accident she had followed, as she so 


|: THE village of the Siao, Elaine was 


often followed her mistress and when 
Helen heard her footsteps she had 
turned with a leap of fright. 

“Oh, it is only you, child,’ she had 
said. But her face was white. 

Mei-su had stared down at the two 
men. “Is the white man dead?” she had 
whispered. 

“He is dead,’ Helen had replied. “I 
am waiting for the Japanese to wake 
and see what he has done. Tell no one 
what you have seen, child.”’ 

In silence now therefore she led the 
way along the country road to her vil- 
lage. Tell no one, her mistress had 
said and yet, Mei-su thought, “I ought 
to tell my brother. He must know ev- 
erything.” 

She walked along two yards ahead of 
Elaine, her frowning young face bent 
toward the dusty road. These two loy- 
alties were her religion—her love of the 
strange beautiful woman to whom she 
now seemed to belong, and her own 
brother who was of her family and 
blood. She strode along with the free 
step of the girl whose feet had never 
been bound. 

“T wish I knew how to be friends with 
her,” Elaine thought, watching that tire- 
less stride and the dark bent head. 

But the girl was as impersonal as the 
landscape to which she belonged. It was 
a beautiful landscape, wide as a desert, 
brown under the blue sky by day and 
dark by night, human with clusters of 
small villages under clumps of trees 
But it was a landscape strange to Elaine 


in its age and in the simplicity of its 
quality. Who could be native to it if he 
had not been born here? 

For some reason which she could 
not understand she felt more and more 
alien as she went. Earth was under her 
feet, sky over her head, the houses of 
people were near, a woman walked with 
her, and yet for the first time she had a 
surge of homesickness for her own coun- 
try and her own people—not for her fa- 
ther, not even for Larch, but for men 
and women who spoke her tongue, and 
the familiar faces of people whose 
names she did not know, but who were 
her own people. She remembered Fa- 
ther Valerian. But now even he seemed 
alien. He seemed to belong here. 

“He has forgotten everything,” she 
thought, “perhaps—even Mother.” 

And thus they had come to the Siao 
village and she stood at the door of a 
small earthen farmhouse while Mei-su 
explained to an old maa and woman why 
she had brought a foreign woman here. 
Elaine watched the brown old faces, 
wrinkled with dust and wind and age, 
and could not tell whether she was wel- 
come or not. She could only obey when 
Mei-su beckoned to her to come in, 

“My father says you had better stay 
inside,’ she said. “He says there are 
many men about today.” 

Mei-su led the way into a small room 
with a little glassless window that 
opened upon a fragment of a back yard 
and a pigpen. A chair, a table, a bed 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Below: Sybil Conant is cheerfal over the full-sized breakfast Dr. Mack 
substituted for her usual snack. Didn't eat all her cereal, though 





Below: Norman Brightcliffe selects 2 model lunch in his company's cafe- 
teziz: Liver, yellow corn, escarole, whole wheat bread, milk, baked apple 








Above: Family dinner in the Floyd trailer—chuck roast 


tables, with stewed fruit waiting. Good? Just ask 





Front Line 


in the Kitchen 


By Ruth Carson 


Uncle Sam is taking a personal interest in what youl 





eating nowadays, because winning a war takes streng 


and energy. Here’s how to help him, and yourse 


diet charts and vitamin counts and 

health advice. And maybe you 
think: “But this doesn’t mean me. I’m 
healthy and I feel pretty good and I eat 
plenty.” 

But it isn’t as simple as that. You 
can eat a lot and still be undernourished. 
You can look pretty healthy and still be 
accumulating a lot of little lacks that 
don’t total up to strong resistance, un- 
der the stresses of today. And even the 
diet doubters would like to have what 
it takes. So Collier’s had you investi- 
gated. 

We turned you over—by proxy, to be 
sure—to a staff of technicians at the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, headed by Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack, a jolly, brown- 
haired woman who can—and does— 
relish two desserts the same as you, but 
who counts her vitamins, too. 

These are no armchair advisers. For 
the past seven years, with the co-opera- 
tion of Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Health, they have been studying farm- 
ers, city workers, miners, office workers, 
school children—country and town, all 
ages and all incomes. Now, under the 
wing of the Philadelphia Child Health 


"[ ait et you're being deluged with 


Society, they are testing s¢ 


and some of their families 


They test, prescribe diet, 
to prove results. And thi 


fact that most of us, left to! 
hazard devices, don’t get as 


out of our food dollars as 


After a few thousand fe 


sible to generalize, since 
into patterns. Take, for 


children and country child 
“Many city children ai 
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and fed baby food too lor | 
Mack. “Their bones are’# 


oped because they get m* 
liver oil as a daily ritual. B 
get other needed foods & 
Farm children sit up at th 
the family at a younger age 


most everything the rest 


does. Their hemoglobin, tl 
cae 


ing matter of blood, whi 


c 


oxygen through our bodies 
energy, is better as a result. 


shouldn’t sell so much of 


4 


milk. Farm children too of | 
enough of these foods, ane 


show the lack of them.” 


Now to generalize abou 
the records of people who 2% 
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FLETCHER GRABILL, veteran T. W. A. 
‘ ilot, and operations officer for T.W. A.’s 
Squadron in Kansas City, talks of the furure 
who has flown over 30,000 miles. 





M7... because you'll learn to fly it as 
@&} as you'd learn to drive a car. It will be 
y\t as easy and as safe, only you'll be cov- 
ree times the distance, cruising comfort- 
id naturally along the skyways instead 
thighways. And all those skyways will 
ed and regulated for air traffic as care- 
they are controlled for the airlines now. 
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FOR THIRTY 


U Call It Your Family Car of 


‘Son. I've Seen the Blueprints 


of a Lrighter World 
ahead tor You” 


I saw them building army planes for Uncle Sam when “They won't start building this new Cessna Family 
I was in Wichita. And the way they're turning them Car of the Air until this war’s over. But when they do, 
out over there makes you feel mighty good. Our air- it's going to open up a whole new world of oppor- 


craft builders are certainly doing their full share to help _ tunity for your generation. Until they showed me those 
America win this war. And they'll be doing just as Cessna blueprints, I hadn’t believed much of this talk 
good a job to help make America a better place to live about people flying their own planes. But I’m cer- 
in when thewar is over. For instance,the Cessna Aircraft _ tainly convinced now that you'll be travelling all over 
Company have plans for a Family Car of the Air that's America in your own Cessna Family Car of the Air 
as simple and safe to fly as driving an automobile. _as soon as this war is over. And so will everyone else.” 








All Out for Victory Now! 


That's our big job today—our only job. And we're not 
letting anything interfere with our 24-hour effort to keep 
twin-engined Cessnas flying regularly to the U.S. Army 
Air Corps and the Royal Canadian Air Force. In the past 
12 months Cessna Bobcats and Cranes have flown over 50 
million miles in bomber training service. That's equal to 
over 200 trips to the moon. Deliveries are well ahead of 
schedule. And they're going to stay ahead. That's our only 
job until this war is won. Then, and only then, can we 
take time out to build your Cessna Family Car of the Air. 














It’s only natural that Cessna with its 31 year 
background in aviation should have developed 
the airplane that everyone can buy and fly. It was 
an aviation problem that could beansw ered only 









by men who have spent their lives developing 
such aircraft as the Airmaster, three times judged 
the World’s Most Efficient Airplane. And that 
answer is in the future Cessna, 










ready to be produced for you TF 
E VSS 7) 
as soon as this war is over. 
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Wear Your W ings! 
Keep ‘Em Flying! 














Yes, wear these wings-with-a- Cessna Aircraft Company, 
reason! They'll be a handsome, Wichita, Kansas. We'll send you 
permanent reminder that you're a 10c Defense Stamp in return 
helping to “Keep ‘Em Flying.” ...and enclose your wings f 
Send 10c (coin or stamps) to postage paid 
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losing all harshness. 
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Front Line in the Kitchen 


Continued from page 22 


most of us—people who eat what they 
want, who feel pretty good, who have 
enough money to pay for the food they 
need (if only they knew what it was) 
and who have jobs with demands on 
them that are typical of most of ours. 
They are: 

Miss Sybil Conant, secretary, stand-in 
for millions of desk-job women. Sybil is 
young, pretty, graduate of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, where she majored 
in psychology. She is secretary to Dr. 
James J. Waygood, neuropsychiatrist 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Norman Brightcliffe, answering 
“Present” for men with hard office jobs. 
He is an assistant supervisor at an im- 
portant plant manufacturing precision 
devices used in making parts that go 
into planes, ships and tanks. He must 
be at his best all day in this defense 
plant. 

Mr. Brady Floyd, mechanic, his young 
wife and their three children—Shirley 
who is six, Burton just turned five, and 
Baby Patricia, eighteen months. Mr. 
Floyd is in the maintenance crew of a 
company where the largest castings in 
the world are made—locomotives, gun 
mountings, tank chassis—the heavy ma- 
chinery of war. “We keep ’em rolling,” 
he says. He sometimes works two shifts 
straight, does every kind of repair work 
except electrical, earns a good wage. 

Mrs. Floyd has a full-time job as 
housekeeper and mother. The Floyds 
live in a trailer. It’s in a big trailer camp 
near the plant. 


A Real Going-Over 


Dr. Mack and her crew of helpers set 
to work on your representatives. Maybe 
you don’t know what diet testing has 
developed into. 

You have your body measured thirty- 
six different ways, to find out whether 


_| you have been growing on schedule since 


birth. 

You have your bones X-rayed for 
skeletal development in children and 
degree of mineral content in everybody. 
Don’t think that once you are an adult 
your bones can’t change. Their degree 
of mineralization may change within a 
few weeks on an inadequate diet. Bones 
have to be fed the same as the rest of 
you. Milk, cheese, eggs and many kinds 
of vegetables and fruits will do the job. 

You go into a dark room and peer into 
a machine called a photometer, with an 
eyepiece somewhat like that of your 
favorite stereoscope. Only instead of 
pictures there are lights of varying 
intensities which you either can or 
cannot see, depending on your degree 
of darkness-adaptation—meaning your 
ability to see in different degrees of 
semidarkness. The better you can see, 


|the better your storage of vitamin A, and 


the manufacture of this vitamin into 
visual purple, the light-sensitive sub- 
stance in the retina of your eye. Better 
stop cutting down on butter and take 


|more milk and green and yellow vege- 
tables, and an occasional slice of liver, 
|if you’re given to stumbling in darkish 


places. 

You rest your chin on another instru- 
ment called a slit lamp, and a high- 
powered microscope trained on your 
eyeball enables an expert to determine 
whether you have been getting enough 
of certain vitamins—principally ribo- 
flavin, or Be, one of the important B 
vitamins, in which most Americans are 
too short. Riboflavin is found in whole- 
grain cereals, liver, milk, some leafy 
green vegetables, and in many lean 
meats. Lack of adequate riboflavin 
causes a lot of disasters, including blind- 




















































ness in extreme cases. Fi 
from such severe deficier: 
us show some deficiency © I 
because the foods we eat | 
We need more of the fc ds 
this valuable Be vitam: 
whole-grained cereals. 
You have your blood ti 
scope, by colorimeter, by 


equipment—to determin ji 
bin value and red-cell cou) 
tent of other minerals ar yj 

You are examined by ies 
sician who judges your ni fiti 
being on the basis of hig 


of dental surgery who X-1 
and by a chemist and = 
who test your saliva. 


Breakfast is a Mi 


means that she is doing 
could do better—the case 
us. Sybil’s major eatinyr 
breakfast. A cup of coffer@ 
little fruit juice, a replica fr 
other breakfasts gobble: D1 
commuters. | 

“I wouldn’t waste a | 
breakfast,” says Dr. Mae! 
needs three good meals ail, 
never be able to catch U n 
two. Breakfast should ber3ar 
of the day’s food. That! des 
workers, too. You've hag joi 
fast overnight, and anyyling 
ahead of you these days. . 
pared.” ia 

For Sybil’s breakfast = 
dered: | 

Half a pint of orange jy 
drugstore glass holds onl) 

Whole wheat cooked « 
cupful, with 34 cup of wh! 

One poached egg oni 
toast. 

Glass of milk unless | 

Sybil does object, pre 
with her breakfast. That’ 
Dr. Mack, so long as shee 
milk sometime during thé 
form. 

Of course Sybil will v: 
fast and other meals from 
In general she needs, like» 
protective foods — milkij 
cereals, vegetables, partic 
green and leafy ones, ar 
She should have meat a 
day, liver once a week. § 
of this and not increase? 
she doesn’t eat excessiv 
bread, candy, sugar or © 
tatoes, however, contra 
think, are not especially fé 
eaten in excess of yourn 


Lunch for a Desk 


Norman Brightcliffe 
breakfast and dinner at f 
the company cafeteria wi 
choice of soup, several 
dozen vegetables, several 
tests show good results. 
could use more minerals ¢| 
slight riboflavin deficienc)) 
cal of many of us. 
- As a reminder that li | 
source of riboflavin, as 7 
other nutrients, Dr. Ma K 
his model lunch, along wi’ | 


and escarole (both sourc| 
A, of which he can use mc 







tantly with his eyes), whole 
d (B vitamins and several 
d butter (more vitamin A), 
ple (small. but important 
Many minerals and vita- 
e wheat cookie, and milk, 
ss bones a snack of mineral. 
the. wouldn’t eat this same 
ry day, even if it were on the 
tich it isn’t. But he should get 
e a week for lunch or dinner, 
he milk and whole wheat bread, 
y I his vegetables to suit his ap- 
Meat once a day, or twice on 
lew days of a week, is enough 
workers. 
rds have dinner about three 
ifternoon, because Mr. Floyd 
nm at the plant at 4:30 for the 
r The Floyds like a meat 
dinner, including baked po- 
h they eat skin and all, and 
thing, too. They try different 
es for the children, and various 
But not enough of them, 
) their diet records and tests. 
Floyd what he needs for his 
xacting work, and to increase 
rals and vitamins in the diet of 
Wie family, Dr. Mack recom- 
is for a typical dinner: 
: ast (B vitamins, proteins— 
dij for tissue building, and iron). 
‘potato (Some vitamins, and 
pecially just under the 
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dd carrots (Vitamin A, con- 

the steaming). 

greens (Vitamin A. Helps Mr. 

See well in the factory, in spite 

re of blast furnaces. And any- 
§ turnip greens. Good and 








Mae). 
isajxed canned tomatoes (Vitamin 
thi) will flit out of the pan under 
iki cooking. So serve them cold. 
ltatite even better). 

wheat bread (Minerals and B 
ap) and butter (Vitamin A). 

- sad 






dried fruit, stewed (Minerals 
st2 vitamins). 

Wfor Mr. Floyd, to give him a 
he way to work. 
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1s War-Time Food Chart lists essential foods and how much of 
vi "@@ you need each week, depending on your age (for children), 
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Milk, the good old bone builder, for 
everyone else. 

Those turnip greens, to repeat. We 
don’t pay enough attention to variety in 
greens, and we don’t eat enough of them. 
Too many of us call greens spinach, and 
maybe we don’t like it. And so we miss 
a lot of fine messes of beet greens, kale, 
chard, turnip tops, dandelion greens, 
and escarole, that are just as full of vi- 
tamins and plenty cheap. We should 
get out of our rut, and grow some beets 
and turnips in our winter window box, 
and all year if we haven’t a garden. We 
don’t need to wait for the roots to ma- 
ture, to eat the leaves. And the fresher 
we eat them the better they taste. 

Baby Patricia wasn’t invited to tackle 
all this dinner, although the way she 
stood up at the table and spooned into 
things she indicated she was ready and 
willing. In addition to her milk, she had 
soup from the meat stock, juice from 
the tomatoes, and cooked whole wheat 
céreal with milk. She tasted some of 
the family dinner, and soon will be eat- 
ing almost everything in small portions. 
Shirley and Burton ate some of every- 
thing, with portions graded down to size. 

We have hit, of course, only the high 
points. But they are the points we could 
mind the most. We vary in individual 
ways, but our proxies, picked because 
they are representative of thousands of 
us in our jobs, have proved to be repre- 
sentative in their tests and eating habits 
too, says Dr. Mack. They fit the patterns 
defined by close to four thousand other 
subjects and what goes for then¥ can go 
a long way for us, too. If you want to 
go even further, and get down to more 
details, we can direct you to them. 

Two more questions we asked Dr. 
Mack: Sugar rationing? She says it will 
do us no harm. Maybe good. Most of 
us eat too much sugar. We can get along 
with a great deal less than usual if 
all other aspects of the diet are taken 
care of. 

Vitamins in capsules? Okay, as a 
safety margin. But mind your diet first. 
There are still too many unknown ele- 
ments in food for food not to come first. 


Beane job. A colorful 25x36-inch copy will be sent to you post- 
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This lovely watch mounted with rubies and diamonds 
expresses the elegance of styling of a Longines Watch 
for a lady. The enlarged photograph shows the sculp- 
tured detail and exquisite finish. This Longines Cordoba 
mode! $190. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 





Charm is expected ina Longines ladies’ 
watch, Unexpected is the unusual ac- 
curacy and sturdy dependability of 
this tiny mechanism. Ten world’s fair 
grand prizes and 28 gold medals are 
Longines’ awards for elegance and ex- 
cellence. Longines- Wittnauer jewel- 
ers show Longines Watches for every 
timekeeping need; also Wittnauer 
Watches, a companion line moder- 
ately priced from $27.50*—product of 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Company, 


Inc., New York, Montreal, Geneva. 
*Federal Tax Included 


Longines Watches have won 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals 





Mlustrated: Longines Trinidad (top left)’ $93.50; 
World's Fair LA (top right) $67.50; World's Fair strap 
(center) $67.50; Hall of Fame man's bracelet $82.50 





When he had gone I said to Joanna, 
“That fellow’s too good for your tricks.” 

“That’s what you say!” Joanna said. 
“You men all stick together!” 

“Why are you out after his hide, 
Joanna? Wounded vanity?” 

“Perhaps,” said my sister. 


HAT afternoon we were to go to tea 

with Miss Emily Barton at her rooms 
in the village. 

We strolled down there on foot, for 
I felt strong enough now to manage the 
hill back again. 

We must have got there early, for the 
door was opened to us by a tall, raw- 
boned, fierce-looking woman who told 
us that Miss Barton wasn’t in yet. 

“But she’s expecting you, I know, so 
if you’ll come up and wait, please.” 

This was evidently faithful Florence. 

We followed her up the stairs and she 
threw open a door and showed us into 
what was quite a comfortable sitting 
room, though perhaps a little over-fur- 
nished. Some of the things, I suspected, 
had come from Little Furze. 

The woman was clearly proud of her 
room. 

“It’s nice, isn’t it?” she demanded. 

“Very nice,’ said Joanna warmly. 

“J make her as comfortable as I can. 
Not that I can do for her as I’d like to 
and in the way she ought to have. She 
ought to be in her own house, properly, 
not turned out into rooms.” 

Florence, who was clearly a dragon, 
looked from one to the other of us re- 
proachfully. It was not, I felt, our lucky 
day. Joanna had been ticked off by 
Aimée Griffith and Partridge and now 
we were both being ticked off by the 
dragon Florence. 

“Parlormaid I was for nine years 
there,” she added. 

Joanna, goaded by injustice, said, 
“Well, Miss Barton wanted to let the 
house. She put it down at the house 
agents’.” 

“Forced to it,” said Florence. “And 
she living so frugal and careful. But 
even then, the government can’t leave 
her alone! Has to have its pound of 
flesh just the same.” 

I shook my head sadly. 

“Plenty of money there was in the 
old lady’s time,” said Florence. ‘And 
then they all died off one after another, 
poor dears. Miss Emily nursing them 
one after the other. Wore herself out 
she did, and always so patient and un- 
complaining. But it told on her, and 
then to have worry about money on top 
of it all! Shares not bringing in what 
they used to, so she says, and why not, 
I should like to know? They ought to 
be ashamed of themselves. Doing down 
a lady like her who’s got no head for 
figures and can’t be up to their tricks.” 

“Practically everyone has been hit 
that way,” I said, but Florence remained 


| unsoftened. 


“It’s all right for some as can look 
after themselves, but not for her. She 
needs looking after, she does, and as 
long as she’s with me I’m going to see 
no one imposes on her or upsets her 
in any way. I’d do anything for Miss 


| Emily.” 


NE glaring at us for some moments 

in order to drive that point 
thoroughly home, the indomitable 
Florence left the room, carefully shut- 
ting the door behind her. 

“Do you feel like a bloodsucker, 
Jerry?” inquired Joanna. “Because I do. 
What’s the matter with us?” 

“We don’t seem to be going down 
very well,” I said. “Megan gets tired of 
us, Partridge disapproves of you, faith- 
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Continued from page 17 


ful Florence disapproves of both of us.” 

Joanna murmured, “I wonder why 
Megan did leave?” 

“She got bored.” 

“T don’t think she did at all. I won- 
der—do you think, Jerry, it could have 
been something that Aimée Griffith 
said?” 

“You mean this morning, when they 
were talking on the doorstep?” 

“Yes. There wasn’t much time, of 
course, but—” 

I finished the sentence: “But that 
woman’s got the tread of a cow ele- 
phant! She might have—” 

The door opened and Miss Emily 
came in. She was pink and a little out 
of breath and seemed excited. Her eyes 
were very blue and shining. 

She chirruped at us in quite a dis- 
tracted manner: 

“Oh dear, I’m so sorry I’m late. Just 
doing a little shopping in the town, and 
the cakes at the Blue Rose didn’t seem 
to me quite fresh, so I went on to Mrs. 
Lygon’s. I always like to get my cakes 
the last thing, then one gets the newest 
batch just out of the oven, and one 
isn’t put off with the day before’s. But 
I am so distressed to have kept you 
waiting—really unpardonable—” 

Joanna cut in: 

“It’s our fault, Miss Barton. We’re 
early. We walked down and Jerry strides 
along so fast now that we arrive every- 
where too soon.” 

“Never too soon, dear. Don’t say that. 
One cannot have too much of a good 
thing, you know.” 

And the old lady patted Joanna af- 
fectionately on the shoulder. 3 

Joanna brightened up. At last, so it 
seemed, she was being a success. Emily 
Barton extended her smile to include 
me, but with a slight timidity in it, 
rather as one might approach a man- 
eating tiger guaranteed for the moment 
harmless. 

“It’s very good of you to come to 
such a feminine meal as tea, Mr. Bur- 
ton.” 


BUTCH 


“It ain’t th’ whizzin’ bullets or th’ screamin’ sirens 
that I mind—it's th’ click-click-click of th’ cab meter!” 








































Emily Barton, I think, has a 
picture of men as interminab) ,, 
suming whisky-and-sodas and {ok 
cigars, and in the intervals dropy gi 
to do a few seductions of villag 
ens, or to conduct a liaison with 
ried woman. 

When I said this to Joanna I: \, 
replied that it was probably f 
thinking, that Emily Barton) 
have liked to come across such jy 
but alas, had never done so, 

In the meantime Miss Em 4 
fussing around the room, arran’z 
anna and myself with little tab |. 
carefully providing ashtrays, \ 
minute later the door opened aj | 
ence came in bearing a tray of || 
some fine Crown Derby cups) 
which I gathered Miss Em! 
brought with her from Little Fu) 
tea was China and delicious a; 
were plates of sandwiches a 
bread and butter, and a quantity jj 
cakes. | 

Florence was beaming no 
looked at Miss Emily with a 
maternal pleasure, as at a favor 
enjoying a doll’s tea party. 


he 


OANNA and I ate far more ‘5 

wanted to, our hostess press lj 
earnestly. The little lady was e 
enjoying her tea party and Ip a 
that to Emily Barton, Joann) 
were a big adventure, two peo; |f 
the mysterious world of Loni) 
sophistication. 

Naturally, our talk soon drop li 
local channels. Miss Bartot ip 
warmly of Dr. Griffith, his kind) ss 
his cleverness as a doctor. M/}j 
mington, too, was a very clever my 
and had helped Miss Barton to «st 
money back from the income 
she would never have known alii 
was so nice to his children, too, 
to them and to his wife—sh 
herself up. “Poor Mrs. Sym 
it’s so dreadfully sad, with tho 
children left motherless. Ney 
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Gilbert, the Goldfish, was noble of soul 


2. Gracie was charming, and neat as a pin, | 
But he swam all alone in his circular bowl. And Gil met his “Bowl-Mate” when Gracie dropped in. HI 





3. A true Happy Blending— 
That’s Gil and his Grace; 
And the same perfect mating H} 
Makes CALVERT an ace! 











Yes, CALVERT’S a blend 
Of great qualities, sir, 
Which is why it’s a whiskey 
That millions prefer. 


4. So speak up for CALVERT when you're on a quest 
For a whiskey of mellowness, flavor and zest; 
And your search will result in a true Happy Ending, 
For CALVERT’S a triumph of true Happy Blending. a g 


Poco: Calvert 


i THE WHISKEY WITH THE HIAPPY BLENDING" 


s Corp., New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —7214% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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A while back, Davy 

Joined the Navy. 

And whenever he had leave 

He’d visit, if he could, his old 
girl, Genevieve. 

But by and by her home which 
receptions had been warm at 

Lost the welcome from its doormat. 

















Gs 


At last, or so Dave reckoned, 

The fiddle he would play would not 
be second. 

But when her man is way out yonder 

A gal of other guys grows fonder; 

And all the men that Genevieve 
knew 

Wore, like Davy, Arrows, too. 

And so when Davy called 

Genevieve hemmed and hawed and 
stalled. 

But it was fated: 

They dated. 
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Well, Davy got to be a C.P.O. 
(Chief Petty Officer, just in case 
you didn’t know). 


These higher-ups among the sailors 
Look as if they’d been turned out by 


swanky custom tailors. 


The shirts they wear are crisp and 


white; 


Might they be Arrows? Yes, they 


might. 


Davy found that Arrow Collars 
Are nearly as smart as Defense 


Bond dollars. 


And whether you’re small or big your 


Arrow “Mitoga” fits your figure. 





Back to his ship don’t think we’re 
sending 

Dave without a happy ending. 

For his term at sea 

Had made him handsome as can be. 

And in his Arrow Shirts, was Gen 

Hard for him to win again? 


Of her eye he re-became the apple 
And pronto they were married in 


their favorite chapel. 


Now Davy’s ego is so expanded 
That he’ll tell you it won’t be 
planes, or ships, or cannon that 
will win the war, but that he'll 


win it single-handed. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


See: HITT » HULL » GORDON 
A new shirt free if one shrinks out of fit! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


%& BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 





haps, a very strong woman—and her 
health had been bad of late. 

“A brain storm, that is what it must 
have been. I read about such a thing in 
the paper. People really do not know 
what they are doing under those cir- 
cumstances. And she can’t have known 
what she was doing or else she would 
have remembered Mr. Symmington 
and the children.” 

“That anonymous letter must have 
shaken her up very badly,” said Joanna. 

Miss Barton flushed. She said, with 
a tinge of reproof in her voice: 

“Not a very nice thing to discuss, do 
you think, dear? I know there have 
been—er—letters, but we won’t talk 
about them. Nasty things. I think they 
are better just ignored.” 

Well, Miss Barton might be able to 
ignore them, but for some people it 
wasn’t so easy. However, I obediently 
changed the subject and we discussed 
Aimée Griffith. 

“Wonderful, quite wonderful,” said 
Emily Barton. “Her energy and her or- 
ganizing powers are really splendid. 
She’s so good with girls too. And she’s 
so practical and up to date in every 
way. She really runs this place. And 
absolutely devoted to her brother. It’s 
very nice to see such devotion between 
brother and sister.” 

“Doesn't he ever find her a little over- 
whelming?” asked Joanna. 

Emily Barton stared at her in a 
startled fashion. 

“She has sacrificed a great deal for 
his sake,” she said with a touch of re- 
proachful dignity. 

I saw a touch of Oh, Yeah? in Jo- 
anna’s eye and hastened to divert the 
conversation to Mr. Pye. 

Emily Barton was a little dubious 
about Mr. Pye. 

All she could say was, repeated rather 
doubtfully, that he was very kind—yes, 
very kind. Very well off, too, and most 
generous. He had very strange visitors 
sometimes, but then, of course, he had 
traveled a lot. 

We agreed that travel not only broad- 
ened the mind, but occasionally resulted 
in the forming of strange acquaintances. 

“T have often wished, myself, to go on 
a cruise,” said Emily Barton wistfully. 
“One reads about them in the papers 
and they sound so attractive.” 

“Why don’t you go?” asked Joanna. 


JL turning of a dream into a reality 
seemed to alarm Miss Emily. 

“Oh, no, no, that would be quite im- 
possible.” 

“But why? They’re fairly cheap.” 

“Oh, it’s not only the expense. But I 
shouldn’t like to go alone. Traveling 
alone would look very peculiar, don’t 
you think?” 

“No,” said Joanna. 

Miss Emily looked at her doubtfully. 

“And I don’t know how I would man- 
age about my luggage—and going ashore 
at foreign ports—and all the different 
currencies—” 

Innumerable pitfalls seemed to rise 
up before the little lady’s affrighted 
gaze, and Joanna hastened to calm her 
by a question about an approaching 
garden fete and sale of work. This led 
us quite naturally to Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp. 

A faint spasm showed for a minute on 
Miss Barton’s face. “You know, dear,” 
she said, “she is really a very odd 
woman. The things she says some- 
times.” | 

I asked what things. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Such very unex- 
pected things. And the way she looks 
at you, as though you weren’t there but 
somebody else was—I’m expressing it 
badly but it is so hard to convey the 
impression I mean. And then she won’t 
—well, interfere at all. There are so 
many cases where a vicar’s wife could 
advise and—perhaps admonish. Pull 































































people up, you know, and) 
mend their ways. Because |} 
listen to her, I’m sure of th: } 
quite in awe of her. But s 
being aloof and far away, j 
a curious habit of feeling | 
most unworthy people.” 
“That’s interesting,” I s;/ 
ing a quick glance with Jo} 
“Still, she is a very well-, 
She was a Miss Farroway 
very good family, but these | 
sometimes are a little pecul | 
But she is devoted to her |} 
is a man of very fine intel) 
I am sometimes afraid, in 
circle. A good man, and ; 
but I always find his hab») 
Latin a little confusing.” | 
“Hear, hear,” I said fery 
“Jerry had an expensive | 
education, so he doesn’t rec 
when he hears it,” said Jo 
This led Miss Barton to” 
“The schoolmistress he 
unpleasant young woman 
“Quite Red, I’m afraid.” — 
her voice over the word “ 
Later, as we walked hom 
Joanna said to me: 
“She’s rather sweet.” - 


T DINNER that night, 
to Partridge that she h 
party had been a success, — 

Partridge got rather rec 
and held herself even 
“Thank you, Miss, but 
turned up after all.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“It didn’t matter to 
tridge. 

She was so swelling wi 
that she condescended to p 
us: f 
“It wasn’t me who thou 
her! She rang up herseli 
something on her mind ai) 
come here, it being her dail 
said, yes, subject to youp 
which I obtained. And afte 
sound or sign of her! Anc 
apology either, though I 
I'll get a postcard tomo 
These girls nowadays—doni 
place—no idea of how to © 

Joanna attempted to | 
tridge’s wounded feelings: 

“She mightn’t have fel! 
didn’t ring up to find out! 

Partridge drew herself ug) 
I did not, Miss! No, inde: 
likes to behave rudely the 
out, but I shall give her a 
mind when we meet.” 

Partridge went out of tl. 
stiff with indignation and 
I laughed. | 

“Probably a case of 4 
Aunt Nancy’s Column,’” J 
boy is very cold in his mi 
what shall I do about it?’ © 
Nancy, Partridge was to > 
for advice, but instead thi 
a reconciliation and I ex) 
minute that Agnes and he 
of those speechless coupl 
each other’s arms that yo 
suddenly standing by a ~ 
They embarrass you horfi 
don’t embarrass them.” 

Joanna laughed and said» 
that was it. 

We began talking of the 
letters and wondered hoy 
the melancholy Graves wi 

“It’s a week today exa 
anna, “since Mrs. Symmi 
cide. I should think they m 
on to something by now. ~ 
or handwriting, or somethi 

I answered her absently. 
behind my conscious mindy 
easiness was growing. It w 
in some way with the phr 
anna had used, “a week & 

I ought, I dare say, toh 








































































her earlier. Perhaps, un- 
my mind was already sus- 


¥ 


he leaven was working now. 


suddenly that I wasn’t 
spirited account of a 


’ because my mind 
piecing things together. 
nington’s suicide. . . . She 


ae 
Sundays,” said Jo- 
” 


i Sundays. They go out 
every week?” 

the usual thing.” 

is staring at me curiously. 


jad not taken the track mine 
the room and rang the bell. 
} came. 

l,” I said, “this Agnes Wod- 
}in service?” 

#7 At Mrs. Symmington’s. At 
Hngton’s, I should say now.” 
eep breath. [ glanced at the 
jas half past ten. 


s) 

he be back now, do you 
if was looking disapproving. 
\Che maids have to be in by 
4iThey’re old-fashioned.” 
/m going to ring up.” 
Jat to the hall. Joanna and 
followed me. Partridge was 
yous. Joanna was puzzled. 
aI was trying to get the num- 
you going to do, Jerry?” 
to be sure that the girl has 
i) right.” 

sniffed. Just sniffed, noth- 
2 t I did not care twopence 
hidge’s sniffs. 
and answered the tele- 


uh 





; the other end. 
fring you up,” I said. “This 
jurton speaking. Is—has— 


signes come in?” 

i) until after I had said it that 
} It a bit of a fool. For if 
come in and it was all right, 
ih was I going to explain my 
Ipand asking. It would have 
if I had let Joanna ask the 
fough even that would need 
Dlaining. I foresaw a new 
ip started in Lymstock, with 
Ghe unknown Agnes Woddell 
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Elsie Holland sounded, not unnatu- 
rally, very much surprised: “Agnes? Oh, 
she’s sure to be in by now.” : 

I felt a fool, but I went on with it: 
“Do you mind just seeing if she has 
come in, Miss Holland?” 

There is one thing to be said for a 
nursery governess; she is used to doing 


ceiver and went off obediently. 

Two minutes later I heard her voice: 

“Are you there, Mr. Burton?” 

yes.” 

“Agnes isn’t in yet, as a matter of 
fact.” 

I knew ther that my hunch had been 
right. 

I heard a noise of voices vaguely 
from the other end, then Symmington 
himself spoke: 

“Hullo, Burton, what’s the matter?” 

“Your maid Agnes isn’t back yet,” I 
said. 

“No. Miss Holland has just been to 
see. What’s the matter? There’s not 
been an accident, has there?” 

“Not an accident,” I said. 

“Do you mean you have reason to be- 
lieve something has happened to the 
girl?” 

I said grimly, “I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised.” 


| i benaagiie badly that night. I think 

that, even then, there were pieces 
of the puzzle floating about in my mind. 
I believe that if I had given my mind 
to it, I could have solved the whole 
thing then and there. Otherwise why 
did those fragments tag along so per- 
sistently ? 

How much do we know at any time? 
Much more, or so I believe, than we 
know we know! But we cannot break 
through to that subterranean knowledge. 
It is there, but we cannot reach it. 

I lay on my bed, tossing uneasily, and 
only vague bits of the puzzle came to 
torture me. 

There was a pattern, if only I could 
get hold of it. I ought to know who 
wrote those cursed letters. There was 
a trail somewhere if only I could fol- 
low it. s.. 

As I dropped off to sleep, words 
danced irritatingly through my drowsy 
mind: 

“No smoke without fire. No fire 
without smoke. Smoke. . . . Smoke? 
Smoke screen. ... No, that was the war 
——a war phrase. War. Scrap of paper. 
... Only a scrap of paper. Belgium— 
Germany... .” 

I fell asleep. I dreamed that I was 
taking Mrs. Dane Calthrop, who had 
turned into a greyhound, for a walk with 
a collar and lead. 


ib WAS the ringing of the telephone 
that roused me. A persistent ringing. 

I sat up in bed, glanced at my watch. 
It was half past seven. I had not yet 
been called. The telephone was ring- 
ing in the hall downstairs. 

I jumped out of bed, pulled on a 
dressing gown, and raced down. I beat 
Partridge coming through the back 
door from the kitchen by a short head. 
I picked up the receiver. 

“Hullo?” 

“Oh—” It was a sob of relief. “It’s 
you!” Megan’s voice. Megan’s voice 
indescribably forlorn and frightened. 
“Oh, please do come—do come. Oh, 
please do! Will you?” 

“I’m coming at once,” I said. “Do you 
hear? At once.” 

I took the stairs two at a time and 
burst in on Joanna. 

“Look here, Jo, I’m going off to the 
Symmingtons’.” 

Joanna lifted a curly blond head 
from the pillow and rubbed her eyes 
like a small child. 

“Why—what’s happened?” 

“T don’t know. It was the child—Me- 






Nothing! That's just it! 


You come home too tired even to 
talk and bury yourself behind the 
paper. Why act so old so soon? 
You can make evenings the Best 
Part of the Day if you just do this 
before dinner... 























Brighten up in an 
IVORY BATH! 


Give yourself a good brisk going 
over with fistfuls of lather from 
that big white floating cake. 
That’s it . . . rub! Ivory’s so 
mild men use it even for shaving. 
It’s faster-lathering than any 
other leading bath soap. First 
thing you know, that dull, 
“heavy” feeling’s gone. Your 
muscles feel keen, your mind 
carefree. Feeling alert and lively 
asakid, you... 


Step out to a Fresh Start! 


It’s that grand rested feeling after 
your Ivory Bath that can make 
evenings such fun! Why, it’s a 
great lift just knowing how fresh 
and clean-smelling Ivory leaves 
your body. You’re much better 
company, and a much happier 
man, after your Ivory Bath. To 
getmorefunoutoflife, geta Fresh 
Start every day, the Ivory way! 
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WOW whet leave | done?” 


things when told. Hers not to reason | 
why! Elsie Holland put down the re- | 
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Today—time is vital! Don’t waste a single 
precious minute. On every home front good 
timekeeping is needed as never before! 





BIG BEN ELECTRIC will stars your day on time 
every time. Self-starting. Ivory finish $3.95 
BABY BEN ELECTRIC gives you Big Ben qualit 
in a smaller clock that’s also very smart. Sell 
starting. Comes in ivory finish 

Above clocks with luminous dial, a detiar ts more 


COUNTRY CLUB electric alarm will serve you 
faithfully. In handsome maroon finish, plain 
dial, $2.95. Ivory finish, luminous dial . pais 


BACHELOR electric alarm greets you each 
gees Self-starting. Ivory finish, ye dial, 
$3.95. ivory finish, luminous dial . . $4.95 





DUNBAR self-starting alsitie wall clock will 
save minutes in the kitchen. Has tilted case for 
easier reading. Choice of four finishes, $3.95 


MANOR (right) is also self-starting. Large easy- 
to-read numerals. Four smart finishes. $3.50 


Only a few of the many Westclox electrics 
are shown. There’s one for every room— 
time clocks, wall clocks, alarm models. Priced 
$2.95 to $6.95, plus Federal and local taxes. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
Westctiox, Division of General Time Instruments 
Corporation, LaSalle-Peru, Illinois 


“O\ELECTRIC CLOC KS 


“Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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gan—who called. She sounded all in.’ 

“What do you think it is?” 

“The girl Agnes, unless I’m very 
much mistaken.” 

As I went out of the door, Joanna 
called after me, “Wait. I’ll get up and 
drive you down.” 

“No need. I’ll drive myself.” 

“You can’t drive the car.” 

“Yes, I can.” 

I did, too. It hurt, but not too much. 
I’d washed, shaved, dressed, got the car 


“ |!) out and driven over to the Symming- 


ton house in half an hour. Not bad 


going. 

Megan must have been watching for 
me. She came out of the house at a run 
and clutched me. Her poor little face 
was white and twitching. 

“Oh, you’ve come—you’ve come!” 
she cried. 

“Hold up, funnyface,” I said. 
I’ve come. Now what is it?” 

She began to shake. I put my arm 
around her. 

“J—I found her.” 

“You found Agnes? Where?” 

The trembling grew. 

“Under the stairs. There’s a small 
storeroom there. It has fishing rods and 
golf clubs and things. You know.” 

I nodded. It was the usual storeroom. 

Megan went on: 

“She was there—all huddled up— 
and—and cold—horribly cold. She was 
—she was dead, you know!” 

I asked curiously, “What made you 
look there?” 

‘TI—I don’t know. You telephoned 
last night. And we all began wondering 
where Agnes was. We waited up some 
time, but she didn’t come in, and at last 
we went to bed. I didn’t sleep very well 
and I got up early. There was only Rose 
—the cook, you know—about. She was 
very cross about Agnes not having come 
back. She said she’d been before some- 
where when a girl did a flit like that. I 
had some milk and bread and butter in 
the kitchen—and then suddenly Rose 
came in looking queer and she said that 
Agnes’ outdoor things were still in her 
room. Her best ones that she goes out 
in. And I began to wonder if—if she’d 
ever left the house, and I started look- 
ing around, and I stepped into the store- 
room under the stairs and—and she was 
there .. .” 

“Somebody’ s rung up the police, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, they’re here now. My step- 
father rang them up straightaway. And 
then I—I felt I couldn’t bear it, and I 
fang you up. You don’t mind?” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t mind.” 

I looked at her curiously. 

“Did anybody give you some brandy, 
or some coffee, or some tea after—after 
you found her?” 

Megan shook her head. 

I cursed the whole Symmington 
ménage. That stuffed shirt, Symming- 
ton, thought of nothing but the police. 
Neither Elsie Holland nor the cook 
seemed to have thought of the effect 
on the sensitive child who had made 
that gruesome discovery. 

“Come on, slabface,” I said. 
go to the kitchen.” 


WE WENT around the house to the 
back door and into the kitchen. 
Rose, a plump, pudding-faced woman 
of forty, was drinking strong tea by the 
kitchen fire. She greeted us with a flow 
of talk and her hand to her heart. 

She’d come all over queer, she told 
me, awful the palpitations were! Just 
think of it, it might have been her, it 
might have been any of them, murdered 
in their beds they might have been. 

“Dish out a good strong cup of that 
tea for Miss Megan,” I said. ‘“She’s had 
a shock, you know. Remember it was 
she who found the body.” 

The mere mention of a body nearly 
| sent Rose off again, but I quelled her 


‘Yes, 


‘We'll 


with a stern eye and she poured out a 
cup of inky fluid. 

“There you are, young woman,” I said 
to Megan. “You drink that down. You 
haven’t got any brandy, I SUPPOSE; 
Rose?” 

Rose said rather doubtfully that there 
was a drop of cooking brandy left over 
from the Christmas puddings. 

“That'll do,” I said, and put a dollop 
of it into Megan’s cup. I saw by Rose’s 
eye that she thought it a good idea. 

I told Megan to stay with Rose. 

“T can trust you to look after Miss 
Megan?” I said, and Rose replied in a 
gratified way, “Oh, yes, sir.” 

I went through into the house. If I 
knew Rose and her kind, she would soon 
find it necessary to keep her strength 
up with a little food, and that would be 
good for Megan too. Confound these 
people, why couldn’t they look after 
the child? 

Fuming inwardly I ran into Elsie 
Holland in the hall. She didn’t seem 
surprised to see me. I suppose that the 
gruesome excitement of the discovery 
made one oblivious of who was coming 
and going. The constable, Bert Rundle, 
was by the front door. 

Elsie Holland gasped out, “Oh, Mr. 
Burton, isn’t it awful? Whoever can 
have done such a dreadful thing?” 

“It was murder, then?” 

“Oh, yes. She was struck on the back 
of the head. It’s all blood and hair— 
oh! it’s awful—and bundled into that 
cupboard. Who can have done such a 
wicked thing? And why? Poor Agnes, 
I’m sure she never did anyone any 
harm.” 

“No,” I said. “Somebody saw to that 
pretty promptly.” 

She stared at me. Not, I thought, a 
quick-witted girl. But she had good 
nerves. Her color was as usual, slightly 
heightened by excitement, and I even 
fancied that in a macabre kind of way, 
and in spite of a naturally kind heart, 
she was enjoying the drama. 

She said apologetically, “I must go 
up to the boys. Mr. Symmington is so 
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“Very well, you may have a vacuum-cleaner dem- 
onstration or two, but don’t let anybody else in” 


















































anxious that they shouldn’t: 
He wants me to keep them |} 

“Megan found the body} 
said. “I hope somebody is ]| 
her.” ff 

I will say for Elsie Holl: 
looked conscience-stricken, 

“Oh, dear,” she said. “f 
about her. I do hope she’s a| 
been so rushed, you know, } 
lice and everything—but it | 
of me. Poor girl, she mus 
bad. I’ll go and look for hi 

I relented. 

“She’s all right,” I said | 
looking after her. You get | 
kids.” 

She thanked me with a f 
tombstone teeth and hurri 
After all, the boys were her 
Megan—Megan was nobod: 
sie was paid to look after §$) 
blinking brats. One could h 
her for attending to it. | 

As she flashed around tf 
the stairs, I caught my bi 
minute I caught a elimpadl 
Victory, deathless and ines 
tiful, instead of a consciel 
ery governess. 


7 ee a door opened 
tendent Nash steppediia °| 
hall with Symmington behi 
“Oh, Mr. Burton,” he se 
just going to telephone yo 
you are here.” 
He didn’t ask me—than 
here. | 
He turned his head aj) 
Symmington, ‘Tll use this) 
may.’ a 
It was a small morning: 
window on the front of the 
“Certainly, certainly.” 
Symmington’s poise wai 
but he looked desperately 
intendent Nash said gently 
“T should have some b 
were you, Mr. Symmi 
Miss Holland and Miss M 
much better after coffee ar) 
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Your Chevrolet Dealer NE 
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CRAFTSMAN! 


or a! 
-& SF is a man of 


precision! With a skill born of 
practical experience and never- 
ending study, your automobile 
mechanic repairs your Car Care- 
fully and precisely. 

He works with unerring atten- 
tion to the smallest detail - . - 
adhering to the most exacting 
procedur 
Motors is a true craftsman in 
every sense of the word. 

His is the art of finding out 
why and knowing bow. 

Because his profession is also 
his hobby, he is endowed with 


e. For the Doctor of 
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an inherent desire to do every 
job—large or small—to the very 
best of his ability. 

x = x 


Better mechanics everywhere 
recommend and install 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
because they know how well 
these rings stop oil pumping, 
save gasoline, and restore 
power, pickup. and pep. In- 
stall Perfect Circles in your 
car. It will take but a few 
hours, and the cost is sur- 
prisingly low. 





m. Murder is a nasty business on 
1 empty stomach.” 
He spoke in a comfortable family- 
doctor kind of way. 

Symmington gave a faint attempt at 
@ smile and said, “Thank you, Superin- 
tendent, I'll teke your advice.” 

I followed Nash into the little morn- 
ing room and he shut the door. 

He said then, “You've got here very 
qui ickly? How did you heer?” 
old him that Megan had nung me 


up ‘I felt well- disposed toward Su- 
perintendent Nash. He, at any rate, had 
not forgotten that Megan, too, would be 


of breakfast. 

r that you telephoned last 
r. Burton, asking about this 
vale was that?” 

ose it di d seem odd. I told him 
snes’ telephone call to Par- 
her nonappearance. He said, 


Aut sh] 








aid. “Its murder now, 
Direct physi — action. 


y anything to 


a Partridve? ? 


But you can ask 


e 

“What ane exactly?” I asked. 
Or don’t you know yet?” 

“Near enough. It was the maids’ day 


out—” 
“Both of them?” 


“Yes, it seems that there used to be 
two sisters here who liked to go out to- 
gether, so Mrs. Symmington arranged 
it that way. Then when these two came, 
she kept to the same arrangement. They 
used to have cold supper laid out in the 
dining room, and Miss Holland used to 
get tea.’ 

“T see. 


“Tt’s pretty clear up toa point. The 
cook, Rose, comes from Nether Mick- 
ford, and in order to get there on her 
Gay out she has to catch the half-past- 
two bus. So Agnes has to finish clear- 
ing up lunch always. Rose used to wash 
up the supper things in the evenings to 
even things up. 

“That's what happened today. Rose 
went off to catch the bus at two-twenty- 
five, Symmington left for his office at 
twenty-five to three. Elsie Holland 
and the children went out at a quarter 
to three. Megan Hunter went out on 
her — about five minutes later. 
Agnes wo then be alone in the house. 
As far as I can make out, she normally 
left the house between three o'clock and 







be eing then left empty?” 
’t worry about that 
*s not much locking up 
as E say, at ten 


r left i it is clear, for 
she was in her cap ae apron still when 


we found her body. 


Cc Griffith won’t commit him- 

self. Between two o'clock and four- 

hi is his official medical verdict.” 

s she killed?” 

Sh first stunned by a blow on 
bach the head. Afterward an 

chen skewer, sharpened to 

was thrust into the base of 

using instantaneous death.” 
rette. It was not a nice 
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old-blooded,” I said. 
: that was indicated.” 
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“And why?” 
* said Nash slowly, 
ll eve er know exactly why. 






























































“She knew something?” 
“She knew something.” 
“She didn’t give anyone he » 

“As far as I can make out 9. 
been upset, so the cook says, ig. 
Mrs. Symmington’s death, a:/ 
ing to this Rose, she’s been g = ey 
and more worried, and kept 4 
didn’t know what she ought # 

He gave a short exasperat 

“It's always the way. TS - 
come to us. They've got ¢ ? 
seated prejudice against ‘bel® 
up with the police.” If shedow 
and told us what was works 
she’d be alive today.” a 

“Didn't she give the other 
hint?” i 

“No, or so Rose says, andF’§ 
to believe her. For if she | 
would have blurted it out at 
a good many fancy embellis 
her own.” 

“It's maddening,” 
know.” 

“We can still guess, Mr. B 
begin with, it can't be anyt) 
definite. It’s got to be the so: 
that you think over, and as 
it over, your uneasiness gro 
what I mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Actually, I think I ku 
was.” 


I said 


I LOOKED at him with respes! 
good work, Superintendent) 
“Well, you see, Mr. 

something that you don’t. On 

noon that Mrs. SymmingtonG) 
suicide both maids were sup 
be out. It was their day outy 
tually Agnes came back to # 

“You know that?” 

“Yes. Agnes has a boy frien 
Rendell from the fish shop. W 
is early closing and he come: 
meet Agnes and they go for 
to the pictures if it’s wet. 
day they had a row practical 
as they met. Our letter writers 
active, suggesting that Agnes 
fish to fry, and young Fred Re 
all worked up. They quan 
lently and Agnes bolted back 
said she wasn’t coming out ur 
said he was sorry. 

“Well?” 

“Well, Mr. Burton, the kite 
the back of the house but @ 
looks out where we are lool 
There’s only one entrance g) 
come through it and either 
front door, or else along the 
the side of the house to the be 

He paused. 

“Now Ill tell you someth 
letter that came to Mrs. Syx= 
that afternoon didn’t come 
had a used stamp affixed tom# 
postmark faked quite convit 
lamp black, so that it would 
have been delivered by thell 
with the afternoon Ietters. E 
it had not been through the 
see what that means?” 

“It means.” I said slowly, “8 | i 
left by hand, pushed through §} 
box some time before the alte) 
was delivered, so that # 5} 
among the other letters.” 

“Exactly. The afternoon pt 
around about a quarter to femme 
ory is this: The girl was m= 
looking through the windo ; 
by shrubs but you can see G08 
quite well—watching out 10m 5) 
man to tum up and apologie) 

I said, “And she saw whoev 
Gelivered that note?” 

“That’s my guess, Mr. 
be wrong, of course.” ' 

“T don’t think you are. 55=} 
ple—and convincins—and tm! 
Agnes knew who the anonyaic 
writer was.” : 

(To be continued next #* é 


, 
4 
§ “Just céme from a visit to his 
31 been mighty proud of Miss 
Vook her sorrow bravest I ever 
Id up fine, to now. But I’m 
’s done sagged a mite, last few 
less Crabflake Myers has been 
fd to her—he’s been solacing her 
ie I visited her.” 

#t the insurance money yet?” 
ced. 
she ain’t, and it’s just too bad. 
y knows poor John is dead, 
# But you cain’t blame the in- 
sompany for wanting some kind 
fe. Guess Miss Gussie’ll have 
jfew years, till John’s declared 
. 1% 

ta» Crabflake Myers won’t be 
his Christian attention to her 
Wsees the money ain’t coming 
1,” Nellie said, thoughtfully, 
f preacher had motored away 
hélock and downriver. 

at in’t no way to talk,” Joe ad- 
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10, you don’t think Crabfiake’s 
g at mean cat of a Miss Gussie 
” 

: id John Ulm had known as 
@anybody that September was 
e go sailing off to Cedar Keys in 
ft) sloop of his, but they figured 
ie Id got another bait of listening 
S}ussie and took off for a rest, 
ajie'd rather risk a good many 
bo squalls than stay home with 
fe on ome of her quarrelsome 


7 way it turned out, it wasn’t 
t fternoon squall that came up. 


fm cut loose, with a seventy- 
it that blew the shingles off 
ie scales off a fish. 


thi afternoon before the storm, 


Tih 











ls boat was sighted from Gar 
9G t, below the mouth of the Au- 
Ay that was the last time it was 
Joga Ulm was dead, and every- 
mv it. But the company that 
5 ten-thousand-dollar insur- 
Ohy—with a double indemnity 
it made it now worth twenty 
aG-understandably declined to 
til some sort of evidence of 
Wick was brought to light. Even 
js the boat wouid be sufficient, 
sks assed, and no sign of John 
| Gat could be found. Finally, 
Pt offered five hundred dol- 





The Sounds of Geese 


Continued from page 14 


lars for part of her husband’s wrecked 
boat. This, it turned out, was Crab- 
flake Myers’ suggestion. Not that the 
offer did any good. The fishermen kept 
looking, but John’s boat wasn’t found 

“Don’t make no difference,” Nellie 
said, “if Crabflake’s got his mind set on 
it, he’ll figure some way to git that in- 
surance company to pay up.” 

“Sh-sh,” Joe said. “Yon he is, right 
now. 

They watched Myers striding across 
the shell road that led to the Barnaby 
office. He was a big, slightly stooped, 
slightly bald man. He was good at fig- 
ures, especially those preceded by the 
dollar symbol. He wasn’t well liked, but 
nobody wanted to be enemy to someone 
who could foreclose on them at will. 
“Shucks,” Joe once said, “before I’d 
have folks scared of me like that, I’d 
rather be in bankrupture.” 

Myers went into the office of Jules 
Barnaby. Presently old Jules stuck his 
head out of the door and called Joe. 

“Come here.” 

Joe went into the little kerosene- 
warmed office. Nellie went too. 


“Is it him you goan send me goose | 


hunting with?” Crabflake demanded. 
“He’s the best they is,” Jules said. 
“TI believe I'll take the next-best this 


time,”’ Crabflake said angrily, “and git 


somebody else.” 
“That’s plumb up to you,” Jules said. 
Crabflake started toward the door; 
then, apparently struck by a new 
thought, he turned and said, “I don’t 
know, Jules. If you say he’s a good 
goose hunter, J’ll tolerate him.” 


Joe shook his head. ‘‘Ain’t no use go- | 


ing goose hunting today.” 

Nellie nudged him sharply. Jules spat 
in the sand box under the desk, and said 
nothing. 

Crabflake said, “How come it ain’t?” 

“The wind ain’t right. On a quiet sun- 


shiny day like this, them geese most | 
generally just lay offshore, squonking | 
and feeding. They ain’t goan fly, not ||! 


none.” 

“T’ll chance it,” Crabflake said. ‘Git 
moving.” 

Joe shook his head. “Ain’t a bit of 
use.” 

Nellie’s elbow punched him again. 





“T’'ll help you get your things together.” | 
“You going er not?’ Crabflake de- | 


manded. “I’m paying for it, and if I 
say go, we go.” 


“Nope,” Joe said. “I wouldn’t feel| g 
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“Hit him back, Mr. Brownell, right in the puss!" wiiuy 
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What Cuiry I. WL Wants 
to know about a Man 


... that his good taste knows the 
difference between quality and quan- 
tity. (So he selects Old Schenley) 


_.. that his good manners make 
him considerate of others. (So of 
course he always serves Old Schenley) 


... that his good judgment gets 
the best value money can buy. (Like 
America’s Mildest Bottled in Bond) 


First (14) in Quality 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey — 100 Proof 


This Whiskey is 6 Years Old. 
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“STILL SMOKING 
THOSE OLD-FASHIONED 
CIGARETTES, DAD? 


st wre 


DAD! A modern man like you 
smoking a “‘shortie::.shame! Get 
Regent, the King Size cigarette 
that’s 20% longer, gives youmore 
cigarette for your money. You 
can see this Regent superiority! 


Taste? Why Dad...Regent’s the King Size 
cigarette with the refreshing new taste. A bet- 
| ter-tasting cigarette, because it’s made with 
specially selected Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos, Multiple-Blended for extra mildness. 
You can taste this Regent superiority! 











And that crumpled paper package, Dad. It’s 

passé. Regent’s crush-proof box keeps each cig- 

arette firm and fresh. And Regent’s oval shape 
is strictly modern! You can see these Regent 
4 superiorities! So go modern, Dad...get Re- 
gent—and you'll get more smoking pleasure!” 








COSTS NO MORE 
THAN OTHER 
LEADING BRANDS 
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right in my mind about taking no man’s 
money fer guiding on a day like this. 
Now you take a day when they’s a good 
breeze of southwest wind, we can have 
some luck.” 

“Joe,” Nellie said incredulously, “you 
goan refuse to go, bad as we need 
money?” 

“Nellie, I just wouldn’t feel right 
about it.” 

“Well, for gosh sake!’ Crabflake ex- 
claimed angrily. “I guess I can get some- 
body else to go!” 

“T expect you can,” Joe answered, “but 
you ain’t goan kill no geese.” 

Before long, Crabflake was back, his 
face red with anger, a touch of color 
even showing through the thin hair on 
top of his head. “Bullock,” he said, “I’m 
good a-mind to brad your nose! Cain’t 
git nobody in this place to take me goose 
hunting. They all said that if you said 
weren’t no use going, they didn’t care to 
try it, either. You’ve messed me up 


good!” He drew back -his fist, cocked 
and ready. 
“Let ’er go,” Joe said firmly. “Just 


pile right on in.” 

But Crabflake noticed the size of 
Joe’s fist, and he thought better of pun- 
ishing him. With an angry grunt he 
turned and slammed out. 

Old Jules took his vaporous pipe 
from his bony jaw, and said, “Joe, you 
got to learn that the customer is near- 
bout always right.” 

“T ain’t taking nobody goose hunting 
on a day like this. I’m hard luck enough 
when conditions is right. A man would 
sit a long time on his behind, waiting fer 
geese to fly today.” 

“Joe,” Nellie said, and he saw that 
she was crying, “you’re just no-’count, 
that’s your trouble. You make out to be 
hard luck, but you’re just purely tri- 
fling! I don’t want nothing more to do 
with you, Joe. You hear me?” 

Jules said, “You ain’t quitting him 
just because he won’t go goose hunting 
with Crabflake, Nellie, for gosh sakes?” 

“No. I’ve learnt something about 
him, that’s all.” 

Joe sat down, because he felt sick. 
Finally he said, “Guess I knowed from 
the first you wouldn’t never come right 
out and marry me. I couldn’t expect no 
good: luck like that to happen to me.” 


patie night the wind changed around 
to the southwest, and blew in a good 
high tide, and brought flying foggy rain. 
With daylight, the cabbage-palm fronds 
rattled and glistened wetly, and the 
water in the river carried a surface of 
broken suds; and droves of restless wild 
fowl moved up and down the coast line. 

Joe had stayed awake most of the 
night, grieving about Nellie, so that 
when he did drop off he overslept, and 
daylight was almost there by the time 
he got dressed. Then he heard some- 
body calling for him from below, the 
voice muffled by the blow of the wind. 
He went down from his room over Jules’ 
boathouse, and found Crabflake Myers 
waiting for him. 

“Now what’s wrong’ with * the 
weather?” Crabflake asked. 

“Drizzly.” 

“T mean for goose hunting.” 

Joe admitted, “She’s a pretty durn’ 
good goose day.” 

“Well, what’s your reason for not go- 
ing with me today? Got a bad cold or 
something another, I reckon.” 

“No, my health’s tol’able good. But 
this goose hunting—it takes a right 
smart of a man to tough it out, in 
weather like this.” 

“T been goose hunting before!” Crab- 
flake said angrily. “You going er no?” 

“T’d just as soon,” Joe said finally. 

They loaded their guns and shells and 
a few cans of beans into Crabflake’s lit- 
tle launch, the Kingfish, and presently 
shoved off down the chopped water of 
the river. They had forty miles to go 

































































i 
down the coast, to the vast 
sea marsh beyond tiny|]} 
Island. 

Here, on calm days, the | 
Canada geese fed in the g | 
Joe had lain on shore ij | 
muck, hidden by needle- | 
cus grass, watching them 
tentedly about, upending t 
their long necks would re 
the tender bottom shoots # 
while he waited for ther) 
close enough for a shot, he 
to their satisfied squonks | 
with an occasional full ah» 
sentinel gander. \ 

But on days like today 
too high for them to feed o } 
and they had to keep sy 
stantly to prevent being bl 
by the wind. So they flew. © 
back toward the hammock 
tiny fresh-water ponds, y 
possible for a good wou 
them. Others kept beating } 
and down the coast line, 
wind, and offering an occ: 
shot. 


ee were flying when Jc | 
boat into Rock Creek. I 
sadness because of Nellie 
moved fast, seeing the mag 
flying in bunches of eight 
listening to their honks abe. 
Ducks were flying, too, a 
far offshore a thousand 
over Limestone Island in 
cloud. As Joe maneuvere 
fish past the rocks of the c 
curious about Crabflake, w 
cabin bunk chewing his ciga 
so hell-bent to go goose h 
strangely unexcited by a o 
that should stir the blood q 
fowl hunter. 

“He sure don’t act much 
hunter,” Joe mused. “May: 
till he proves hisself he's 
prohibition with me.” 

They anchored the bo! 
island, and Joe went ashore 
a scrub oak. From this i 
marsh now took on anothe! 
and he could see number 
creeks, and the round ponc 
dollars in the sea marsh, i 
salt flats. None of the pon . 
geese close to the coast. © 
down, and they started 
island inland. 

Slogging across the mars = 
ing gusts of rain at their bal 
through the thick, stabb) 
Crabflake showed little en 
the hunt. 

“How come we cain’t ail 
and try for a flight shot?” h 
finally. ‘“Ain’t no use to cll 
for a few old geese.” “| 

“They might fly over you} 
if you’re lucky,” Joe said. 
so I most generally go to m) 
stead of waiting for them) 
me.’ | 

“Tomorrow I’m goan § si | 
Crabflake said. : | 
yi! 

OE shrugged and kept ¥ 

ing through the rank grassij 
John Ulm hadn’t gone an 
drowned. He and John, ! 
like this, would stalk t 
when night came theyd 
geese they could stagger « 

John had been a fine hi 
He hadn’t ever wanted to 
because his wife, vi ( 
pretty severe letdown afte 
hunt, or even a poor one. . 
ally the one who had mat 
to go home.... 

They reached an isle 
had named Bell-Cow I > 
rattlesnake—John called | 
cows—had almost got him 
day last season. . Joe climbe 
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41 many times, and from the top 
= marsh flattened out beneath 
Hnen Joe stiffened. On a little 
a quarter mile away were 
anadian geese, quietly feeding. 
,” he said, climbing down. “Git 
crawl on your belly like a rat 


f the distance they walked in a 
As they drew closer, Joe mo- 
5 advance on hands and knees. 
Wt hundred yards they slid on 
} lies, Crabflake protesting in an- 
f pers that the mucky water was 
im to the skin. But Joe didn’t 
iid crawled on, inching through 
. He listened. Above the wind 
the grass he heard pum-pum 
flapped its wings in content- 
\ hey were close. 
ered through the grass. Now he 
n. Five of the geese had their 
jider water. One gander picked 
at his wing feathers. Another 
gield his head up in semialert- 


a 


fre right up ahead,” Joe whis- 
| Git ready to shoot.” 
te?” asked Crabflake, and raised 
i to look. 
the geese rose from the water, 
noisily. 
kkclaimed fervently, “Dog take 
¢!” and fired at the lead gander. 
rst shot the big goose wavered, 
@ with the second load, striking 
ir with head under, and paddling 
; lsive circles. Crabflake finally 
id enough to fire a couple of 
Jat the geese were out of range. 
3) one!” Crabflake said, seeing 
goose on the water. 
¥u hadn’t stuck that bald head 
#) a-had four or five,” Joe said 
fily. “If that’s your goose out 
yide on out and git him.” 
i the guide. You wade out and 
” 
- ir,” Joe said, and stepped out 
+h water. 


night Joe lay in his bunk, think- 
Ib out Nellie and listening to 
fai) honking of the geese, like the 
n} of country dogs in the distance. 
Hdimly thought he heard Crab- 
m g. up, then he went back to sleep. 
titepreakfast they started out again. 
#d there small flocks of geese 

k out to sea. 
issed our chance yesterday,” 
as they came to a small creek. 
be we'll git a shot or two be- 
r all go back outside.” . 


2 4 : 
oe 


| 
iq 


expect this to be the biggest camouflage job ever attempted” 
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He waded out into the creek, and| 
Crabflake followed. Joe started to step| 
up on the opposite bank when his foot 
struck something. He thought it a rock, 
and gave it only a passing benediction; | 
but a glance showed that it was a piece | 
of wood, imbedded in the soft mud of | 
the creek bottom. 

“Hey, look,” Joe said. He loosened 
the wood and finally pulled it free, and 
it was a piece of sailboat rudder, splin- 
tered near the upper end where the tiller | 
would have been. Two pieces of brass 
strapping, discolored with verdigris, | 
bound the flat surface of the rudder. 

“That’s the rudder of John Ulm’s 
boat!” whispered Crabflake. “I’d know 
it anywhere. I sold him that brass on 
there.” 

“It sure looks like it,” Joe said. He 
washed the mud from the rudder. 


“ROY,” Crabflake said, “you’ve sure| 

stepped in luck this time! That’s 
five hundred dollars you stumped your 
toe on!” 

“If this turns out to be John’s rud- 
der, and Miss Gussie pays five hundred 
dollars for it,” Joe said, “half the money 
is sure yours, by rights.” 

“No, sir,” Crabflake said. “You found 
it, and the money belongs to you. I 
ain’t goan try to horn in on your luck.| 
Let’s git on back to the boat and take| 
that rudder home.” 

“Ain’t no powerful hurry. We might 
git two or three shots. We can deliver 
the rudder tomorrow.” 

“Today’s better,” Crabflake said) 
firmly. “Come on.” 

Crabflake’s impatience was under- 
standable to Joe, because if this was 
really John Ulm’s rudder, Miss Gussie 
would get the insurance money. But, as 
they made their way back to the boat, 
the thing that puzzled Joe was Crab- 
flake’s generosity regarding the five- 
hundred-dollar reward. It just wasn’t 
natural for him to waive his share in a 
claim like that. 

The tide was low and there was no 
getting out of the Rock Creek for two 
hours. While they waited, Joe studied 
the rudder they had found. With his 
knife, he scraped it to examine the grain 
of the wood. Finally he said: 

“T hate to tell you, Crabflake, but this 
ain’t no rudder offn John’s boat.” 

“How come it ain’t? I’d know that 
rudder anywhere.” 

“Nope. This un’s pine. John’s rudde 
was oak. I holped him plane it smooth. 
And one time me and him harpooned 
a shark that turnt and tried to bite the 
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f An independent survey reveals they prefer men 
with: LIGHT COMPLEXIONS * BLUE EYES * WAVY BLACK | 


HAIR * CASUAL LOOKING BUSINESS AND SPORTS WEAR 


... the kind of Men who wear 


ESSLEY oman Wise SHIRTS! 


The very first things a woman’s eye is drawn to are the 
style, quality and detail in a man’s clothes! Essley Shirts 
are (a) tailored by Troy craftsmen and (6) styled by 
America’s foremost men’s fashion authority — two 
good reasons why they are approved and applauded 
by the important people in your life! $1.85, $2.25 
and $3.00 in all the favored new styles for spring. 





ESSLEY PAJAMAS are designed for sleeping — comfortably cut, 
and smartly styled in many patterns and colors. 
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Makes 
All Finishes 
Last Longer 


Save your car’s beauty! 
Dust, dirt, moisture, and 
ultra violet rays are con- 
stantly attacking the finish. 
Simoniz is needed to keep 
them from dulling and de- 
stroying the lacquer or 
enamel. So, the sooner 
every car is Simonized, the 
longer the finish lasts. Give 
your car this protection 
and it will stay beautiful! 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S.A. 





Always insist on gen- 
uine Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener for 
your car. Sold by auto 
supply, hardware, 
drug, and grocery 
stores, as wellas filling 
stations and garages 
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boat. His teeth marks was in John’s 


rudder,” Joe said. “Come on, let’s go 
after them geese.” 

Crabflake walked back and forth 
nervously. Suddenly he said, with a 


wise smile, “Won’t nobody but me and 
you know it ain’t John’s rudder. You 
can git that money right on. I ain’t goan 
let the cat out the bag.” 

“I'd feel sort of guilted about pulling 
a trick like that,” Joe said. “We better 
git started if we want to try the geese.” 

Crabflake exploded. “I swear, I don’t 
believe you got good sense!” 

“Me and you just don’t think like 
Joe said. “You coming er 
not?” 

Crabflake subsided abruptly, and said, 
“You go on stalking. I’m tired of wallow- 
ing in that muck. I’m going out on one 
them points and set down and wait for 
a flight.” 


Ne Joe hunted that afternoon, he 


figured the whole thing out. Crab- 
flake had decided to use him as a guide 
because people knew they weren't 
friends, and wouldn’t suspect the two of 
them of conspiring together. Probably 
Crabflake had made the rudder a while 


= | back, and exposed it to weather and 


barnacles. Some of the green touches 
on the brass looked a bit like green 
paint. Then last night Crabflake had 
planted the fake rudder on their trail, so 
Joe could find it. Yes, Joe thought, he 
had all the steps of the scheme figured 
out. 

All, he discovered, except the next 
step. For when he got back with three 
geese to Rock Creek just before dark, 
Crabflake Myers and his boat, Kingfish, 
were gone. 

“Hey!” Joe shouted, thinking at first 
that Crabflake might have simply 
moved the boat around a bend for some 
reason. But a half-hour of searching 
and shouting convinced him that Crab- 
flake had gone and left him. 

Joe stood there by Rock Creek with 
night falling around him, and realized 
that he was alone on the sea marsh, fif- 
teen or twenty miles from the nearest 
settlement, with a half-dozen rivers and 
creeks between. Crabflake had gone 
home to report finding John Ulm’s rud- 
der, and to tell of Joe Bullock’s getting 
lost. Possibly he would get the insur- 
ance money for Miss Gussie and then 
come back to find Joe. 

“Or maybe he figures just to let me 
parish to death out here,” Joe figured. 
The unfairness of it overwhelmed him, 
and he said angrily, “It shore ain’t no 
way to do a fellow!” 


OE made his way to the nearest island 

and prepared to spend the night. With 
dried palm leaves and cedar and pine 
sticks he built a fire, and while it was 
catching up he used his pocket knife 
to cut green cabbage-tree fronds for his 
bed. He roasted the livers and gizzards 
of the geese and ate them. Finally he 
went to sleep, shivering in the cold. 

Next morning he set out for the ham- 
mock, leaving the dead geese, for they 
were heavy and he had a lot of rough 
walking and swimming to do. “He’s 
plumb mistooken if he reckons ’'m goan 
set here and parish to death,” Joe told 
himself. 


Now the tide was out and the creeks _ 


were low, so that only once or twice did 
he get wet all over. The sun came out, 
and the dogflies attacked him in hordes 


| that left blood flecks on his face and 


hands. He went on, wading and walking 


| and pushing through the grass, thinking, 


“It ain't no way to do nobody.” 
He stopped to rest before wading the 


| last creek short of the hammock. A flock 


of ibis sailed overhead. Joe leaned down 


| to tie his boot and saw the broken mast 


of a boat. For a second he stared at it, 
puzzled. Then he started searching. 
Before long he found what he was 


looking for. He found all that was left 
of John Ulm. If they had thought about 
it, they’d have remembered that in the 
storm the water had covered the marsh. 

A heavy sadness weighed upon Joe, 
here beside the bones of his old friend. 
He sank to the ground and leaned back 
against one of the palm trunks and 
closed his eyes. A gull flew lazily above, 
looking about inquiringly; from the 
hammock came the scolding bark of a 
gray squirrel. A breeze rattled the palm 
leaves pleasantly. 

A new thought gradually came upon 
Joe’s consciousness. This was no place 
of sadness; this was a place of peace. 
John Ulm had lived a full life, and now 
—away from woman’s sharp tongue— 
he rested on his beloved marshland; 
where the wild fowl flew, and the rac- 
coons hunted, and where, even now, far 
off, came the honking of wild geese. ... 

Joe fought the hammock that after- 
noon. Bamboo and prickly ash cut him 
and tore his clothes, and cypress knees 
tripped his stumbling feet. Joe thought, 
“Tt just aint no way to do a fellow.” 
But now, if he ever got out, he had 
Crabflake Myers where he wanted him. 
For he could easily prove that the rud- 
der was a fake, and then never mention 
that he had found genuine evidence of 
John’s death. Of course, he’d lose the 
five hundred dollars Miss Gussie had 
offered, but he was willing to do that to 
get even with Crabflake. 

Still, it seemed inadequate revenge. 
What he wanted was something perma- 
nent. And next day just as he reached 
the high palmetto flatwoods beyond the 
hammock, he knew the terrible thing he 
could do to Crabflake Myers. ... 


OE BULLOCK was spreading his gill 

net—the one he had bought with part 
of the five hundred dollars—on the grass 
to dry, and Nellie Barnaby was watch- 
ing him, and Joe said, heavily: “Nellie, 
I been aiming to try to tell you: you 
ought not to marry me.” 

“Why not, Joe?” she asked. “You’ve 
proved you'll work, since you got that 
net.” 

“Well, I hate to say it, but some- 


re “ 











“Excuse me, madam, but have you heard the ugly rumor goi 
round that Seattle's blackout isn’t one hundred per cent effectiv 
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thing’ s been heavy on my co 
ain’t no kind of man for you | 
I pulled a powerful dirty tri 
low. Dirtiest I ever heard tel 
said in remorse. 

Before she could inquire a \y, 
Preacher Walt Minton came 
dock with his outboard motor, ‘ing 
fishing. Joe was glad he came jee 
now he could confess to his g an) 
his preacher at the same time, 4} 
it done with. 


i)! opal: the trouble with {| ue 
Walt asked. 

“T pulled a dirty trick on C 
Joe said. And he told them wh he 
done. “At first I wasn’t goi: tp 
about finding John. Then I rer ph, 
what you said about too mu: m 
being like a rattlesnake, and } 
about Miss Gussie, and I kr. 
worst thing could happen to 
was to have to live with Mi ¢ 
Ulm and all that money the 1}, 
life. If I'd a-just shot him it 5 
a-been so heavy on my mind.’ 

Walt thought a minute, and 
said, “Joe, it ain’t for us to | i 
workings of the All-Mighty. ) 
in His book for Crabflake «J m 
Gussie to be married up, and y had 
git mad and make things come ts 
I don’t know about that. But]) 
positive that John Ulm | 
a-wanted all that money he hz we 
on that insurance policy to gory 
It was Miss Gussie’s money, ¢ ( 
flake don’t concern us, not noni if 
you had the wrong idea, all it} 
Miss Gussie was shore due her | 
Walt added. “For all we kno 
the Lord caused all this to ha 
so John Ulm’s widow could © 
was coming to her.” 

“You reckon so?” Joe ash 
fully. 

“Like as not,” Walt said fi 9 
clamped the motor on a skiff.) 

Nellie smiled at Joe. 

“T guess it’s like the good Be s 
Joe sighed. “The Lord move, 


cheevious ways.” 
THE END { 
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w to win a carton of Raleighs | "25.32" 


—— 





“T let them take Raleighs and some of their other 
brands, conceal the labels, and show me just the open 
ends of the packs. Then I bet I could pick the Raleighs. 


“Easy as taking candy from a babe! I bet the gang a 
carton of smokes that I could pick Raleighs from any 
jother brands just by looking at the color of the tobacco. 
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SEBS? 


At the great tobacco 


s the expert way 
d see. 


lity. 
rices. Lt 
Try Raleighs an 


_ proof of qua 


tI won a carton of Raleighs—and you can, too. It’s a 
1g top p 


bet you can hardly lose! That’s because the tobacco in «Golden color 


sales, golden le 
to get a milder, t 


aves bril 
astier smoke. 


ae” PLAIN OR CORK TIPS 
: UNION MADE 


ME COUPON ON 
CK. B&W coupon® 
acked with Kool 
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BRIDGE TABLE. The deluxe model LADY'S BILLFOLD AND KEY- FREE! New catalog. Full-color illua- 
CASE of fineblack English morocco trations and complete descriptions 
leather trim. Outside change of many luxury premiums, 60 fasci 


nt 

| $1.00 DEFENSE SAVINGS STAMPS. PULL-OVER SWEATER for men 
ed bttonandOzzic Nelson's Send Brown & Williamson 133 Raleigh Natur ul tan, pure wool, mohair w th top of genuine in! . d wooda 
even Tuesday night... over coupons for each dollar stamp De varns. V neck, snug waist. Light Patented automatic steel leg locks. red 
weight ynfortable Three #izea Strong and ateady purae 


Jiecut NBC Red Network. fense Stamp Album sent / 


t-clip key and license case nating pages. Dozens of new iter 
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Collier's for April 18, 1942 


The Lady Leads 


By Shepard Barclay 


WINNERS OF NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS—1941-42 SEASON > 


Masters’ Events 


Individual—Lee Hazen, New York. 
Pairs—Merwin D. Maier and Howard Schen- 
ken, New York. : 
Fours—A. Mitchell Barnes, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Edward Hymes, Jr., Samuel Fry, Jr., and 

Waldemar von Zedtwitz, New York. 


Open Events 


Pairs—Mrs. Ralph C. Young and Sidney Silo- 
dor, Philadelphia. f 
Knockout Fours (The Harold S. Vanderbilt 
Cup)—John R. Crawford, Philadelphia; 
Myron Fuchs, Robert A. McPherran and 

Sherman Stearns, New York. 

Match Point Fours—Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. Alexander M. Sobel, 
Peter Leventritt and Simon Rossant, New 
York. 


Women’s Events 


Pairs—Mrs. Mae P. Rosen and Mrs. Edith 
Seligman, New York. 

Fours—Mrs. L. B. Buchanan, Mrs. W. P. 
Dickens, Mrs. Randolph Scott and Mrs. W. 
L. Terry, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Men's Event 


Pairs—Joseph E. Low and Simon Rossant, New 


York. 
Mixed Events 


Pairs—Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Glick, Miami Shores, 
Florida. 

Fours—Mrs. Alexander M. Sobel, New York; 
Mrs. Ralph C. Young, Charles H. Goren 
and Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia. 


Nonwinners Who Earned Second Places 


Oswald Jacoby, New York, Dallas, Texas, and 
Washington, D. C. (4); B. Jay Becker, New 
York (3); Theodore A. Lightner, New York 
(2); Harry Feinberg, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. 
Gussie Planco, Great Neck, L. I., N. Y.; Philip 
Abramsohn, Hollywood, Florida; Miss Ann 
Bryant, Kansas City, Mo.; Miss Wynne Cross, 
Newark, New Jersey; Joseph Davis, _Phila- 
delphia; S. Garton Churchill, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Robert B. Fuller, Mrs. Ruth Horn, 
Mrs. Olga Ross, Mrs. Joseph M. Rothschild, 
Mrs. William Tucker, Mrs. Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, Jr., Dr. Richard H. Ecker, Harry J. 
Fishbein, Charles Lochridge and Charles San- 
ders, New York. 


IFOR THOMAS 


THE FIRST TEN 


Mrs. Alexander M. Sobel* 

Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Ralph C. Young, Philadel- 
phia 

Simon Rossant 

Merwin D. Maier} 

Howard Schenken 

Lee Hazen 

John R. Crawford, Philadelphia 

Waldemar von Zedtwitz 

(Tied) A. Mitchell Bames, At- 
lanta, Georgia, and Sherman 
Stearns. ; 


wo 


So COMES TIES cle 


*New Yorkers unless otherwise 
stated. 
{Died February 15, 1942. 


now I do most of the listening.” So 

says Alexander M. Sobel (Al Sobel to 
you), stentorian-voiced tournament di- 
rector of bridge championships whose 
105-pound wife has just landed the 
Number One place in the ranking of the 
nation’s contract stars for the competi- 
tive season of 1941-42. Brilliant, canny, 
resourceful little blond Helen Martin 
Sobel and her versatile husband to- 
gether form the first outstanding mar- 
ried couple of bridge since the days 
when the Culbertson and Sims families 
monopolized so many headlines. One 
difference is that this time the female 
of the species is the more deadly com- 
petitor. In this case, the husband taught 
tournament bridge to his wife. 

This is the second time in history that 
a woman has ranked first in national 
championship accomplishments for a 
season. The other was two years ago, 
when Mrs. Ralph C. Young, of Phila- 
delphia, gained the top. This season 
Mrs. Young is in third place, with an- 
other Philadelphian, Sidney Silodor, 
second. These three won two national 
championship events apiece, out of the 
eleven contested, and each also had a 
second place—the two women while 
playing as partners in the women’s title 
teams-of-four, and Mr. Silodor in the 
men’s pairs. 

To settle the relative standings and 
break what otherwise was a tie among 
them, it is necessary to consult their 
performances in nonnational events. 
These are best appraised through the 
medium of Master Points, those awards 
of merit furnished in varying amounts 
by the bridge players’ voluntary na- 
tional organization, the American Con- 
tract Bri League, to competitions 
all over country. The number 
awarded in specific- event depends 
upon the importance of the sanctioned 
contest, the size of its total entry and 
the strength of the field, according to a 
fixed formula. Fractions of Master 
Points, known as Rating Points, are 
awarded in all officially sanctioned du- 
plicate tournaments. 

Rated this way, Mrs. Sobel outdis- 
tanced her competition, as she accumu- 
lated a total of 162 for the season, as 
against 127 for Mr. Silodor and 121 for 
Mrs. Young. Among the important non- 
national victories she gained was the 
Eastern pairs for the Julian Goldman 
Trophy, playing with Charles H. Goren 
of Philadelphia, who led this ranking 
three years ago and whose pupil, Mrs. 
Young, was the leader in the following 
year. Mrs. Sobel is the first woman to 


I USED to do most of the talking but 


Top ranking in contract bridge 
play for the 1941-42 season goes 
to Helen M. Sobel of New York. 
With her is her husband, Tour- 
nament Director Alexander Sobel 


























































































gain the William E. McKe sy 
awarded for the most Mas 
a season, the runner-up fi/fh 
being John R. Crawford, | 


phia, with 145, who finis} 


year in championship pla { 
bel was born in Philadel 


of New York, a newcome 
tional winners, with two vi 
and sixth are the late } 
“Jimmy” Maier and Howe 
of New York; members 
Four Aces team, each with 
two seconds, whose tie wi 
the former having 117 
and the latter 113. Mr. Me 
of a heart attack on Februa; 
age of 33, is the first playe 
humously in these rankin)} 
were instituted twelve yee 
enth is Lee Hazen, New }¥ 
who won the individual 
tournament and also gait 
place. John R. Crawford 
- phia, in eighth place, had’ 
one second and that great! 
ter Points. Waldemar voy 
New York is placed nintl 
earned more Master Poi 
Sherman Stearns of New 
Mitchell Barnes of Atlan 
each also with a first anda 
are tied for tenth place. 
The new season champ 
feet 3 inches tall and y 


on May 22, 1910, in the he 
delphia. She completed | 
at Temple University af 
barked on a career as a da 
she was truly adept, and ! 
gain a reputation as Helenj 
her interest turned to bric 
in 1932 she met Al Sobel a 
old Contract Bridge Club. \ 
ering her aptitude for the 
nally induced her to try dui 
him as her partner, she ° 
time she ever played, at th 
Bridge Club in New Yé 
From then on, she prel 
cate bridge, a more gen 
skill, to rubber bridge. 


She's in to Stay, , 


In 1934 Helen Sobel ent 
big tournament and won 
mixed four championship,} 
the late Louis H. Wa 
Schenken and Helen Bo 
summer of that same year, 
the first national champion 
she entered, the women’s 
bury Park, N. J., with 
partner. After that, she » 
by the stars as one of the 

In the meantime Al S@ 
coming more prominent |} 
partments of bridge than) 
A native New Yorker, bors!) 
a graduate of New York 1 
industrial engineering, he 
the building business. H) i 
trained mathematical tale | 
scoring and other technical’ 
game. His first work at¢# 
ment was as chief scorer) 
Eastern Championships. / 

In 1935 both he and they & 
who was later to become ° | 
summoned to Los Ange I 
Stoddard, principal bridg ® 
of the Pacific Coast, who > # 
ficer in the U. S. Army, t B% 
further organization. Trey 
plicate tournaments afé) 
and Mr. Sobel put in mos | 
promoting and conducting F 
Helen wrote about the ®™ 
lessons and helped in th of 
clubs. Finally, Ely Culbert ™ 

(Continued on pag 4) 
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MEENG the little coupe, south of the field 
ttle coupe... if you can hear me, wiggle 
? ... But the little coupe can’t hear the 
sontrol tower, because it has no receiv- 


at SO it doesn’t wiggle its wings. It just 
a ha ; 
ygul and round. Then the dispatcher says, 


And that’s what the green flash of the Quaker 


State sign means to motorists, too... 


in it’s safe to land” 


) 


} 


“Come on 


sludge, varnish and corrosive acids. 


In these days, safety means more to your motor 


than ever before. So change to Stabilized Quaker 


safety for little cars as well as Dif Cars . <« 


for old cars as well as new cars. It 
greater protec tion of 


Motor Oil... 


means you get the 
Stabilized Quaker State 
an oil that’s engineered to resist oxida- 


an oil that’s specifically’ designed 


tion, 


to prevent the harmful formation of 


MOTOR OIL 


Cearirfico 
GUARANTEED 


Retail price 
35¢ per quart 


State Motor Oil wherever you see the 


green flash of the Quaker State Service 
Station sign . . . a safety signal for your 
motor, no matter where — 
wae 10 fine ~ 

, ¢ 7 * ‘a> 
you drive. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corp., 

; G 


: ey aj 
Oil C ity, Penna. amin MOS 


MOTOR OIL 

















WAIT, LADY 
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Don’t Blame his Pipe... 


N 





Call BoND STREET to the 
rescue —quick! 

It’s genuinely aromatic. 
Delightfully fragrant. 
Leaves no stale pipe odors 
in the room. Wins even the 
ladies’ praises! 

The Indoor Test proves it! 


Smokers by the thou- 
sands are switching to BOND 


POCKET TIN 


Convenient folding 
Pocket Pouch —10c 


STRE ET 


PIPE TOBACCO 


A product of PHILIP MORRIS 








It’s his tobacco that won't meet the 


INDOOR TEST 


STREET —because it’s mild 
—like a custom blend. Truly 
bite-free ... and doesn’t lose 
its flavor. 

BOND STREET contains a 


rare aromatic tobacco never 


before used in any popular 
priced mixture. 

Get wise—get BOND 
STREET — today! 
















&; knew what was coming: “But when you 





The Mystery of the Missed Third Stri, 


Continued from page 19 / 


missed that third strike, we could have 
kicked you in the pants.” 

“Why don’t you do it?” I asked. 

He looked at me in amazement. “Do 
you mean it?” 

“Sure do,” I said soberly. “It might 
do me good.” Mr. Wise began to laugh 
and the other men chuckled as I moved 
into the open space between the rows 
of hand tools. ‘Well, sir,” he said, “if 
you think it'll do you any good—’” I 
turned around, standing my ground as 
he stepped behind me, planting a boot 
where it hurts the least. And then I 
laughed with the other fellows, a good, 
fine, deep laugh which shook off all the 
regrets, and cleared up forever The Mys- 
tery of the Missed Third Strike. I knew 
then—and I know now—that the name 
of Mickey Owen will never be inscribed 
on the list of baseball’s goats. I know, 
too, that the missed third strike, instead 
of ruining my career, will make me a 
better catcher not only during this new 
season of 1942, but also until the day I 
hang up my mask and glove forever. 

I have no excuse for failing to catch 
that ball. Hugh Casey threw it, and it 
should have sealed his greatest victory. 
From the time he retired Joe Gordon on 
an easy fly with the bases full in the 
upper half of the fifth inning, he’d been 
pitching the greatest ball of his life. 
Higbe, French and Allen had failed. But 
not Hughie. He had control, speed, 
change of pace and curves. Yes, sir, 
curves that broke with a fork like the 
jagged end of summer lightning. He 
was taking my signals without question, 

and delivering the ball on X-marks-the- 
spot. We had the Yanks hog-tied as the 
ninth inning began. 

Hugh breezed through the first two 
batters, Johnny Sturm and Red Rolfe. 
He wasn’t afraid even of Henrich, al- 
though we knew that Tommy is a clutch 
hitter. We knew that the pressure was 
on Tommy. He had to hit the ball for 
a clean drive, or curtains! So we de- 
termined not to give him any piece of 
the ball, but to put it where he would be 
compelled to swing, swing and swing. 

Casey’s great curve made this easy. 
The ball would come roaring up to the 
plate and then break away. Henrich was 
outsmarted on two strikes, but man- 
aged to work the count to three and two. 


The Play That Made History 


And then came the third strike. I 
signaled for a low, inside curve, figur- 
ing that Henrich was so deep in the 
hole that he would swing at anything. 
The ball shot toward the plate, then sud- 
denly broke down and away, fooling 
Henrich, who.swung and missed. It cer- 
tainly fooled me, too. It had the wicked- 
est inshoot I’ve ever seen. My glove 
was placed too near my body; that’s 
how the ball got away. It was all my 
fault. Henrich raced toward first. I 
dashed madly to retrieve the ball. 

Many fans believe that the special 
police, who thought that the game was 
over, and who ran out of the field boxes 
and dugout to protect the players, ob- 
structed my quick throw to catch Hen- 
tich. This is not true. Henrich got to 
the bag too soon for me. 

Charles Doyle, of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, has criticized Manager Du- 
rocher for not removing Casey from the 


box at once. He also believes that the . 


skipper should have held up the game 
to permit Casey to settle down. But 
Casey was not flustered. And Leo did 
hold up the game, by a signal from the 
bench to me. He decided, and decided 
correctly, to leave Casey in the game. 




























































Joe DiMaggio was the next  ; 
golfed a fast ball into left f° 
Henrich pulled up at third. 4 
was still ours. Two were out | 
only job was to dispose of Ke! 
swings for distance, and there 
at bad balls. 

Casey fed Keller wide curve § 
ing the pace with each pitch he{ 
Charlie swung as if his eyes w 
missing two curves far outside © 
I signaled for one more outs}. 
and Casey shot the ball exact. 
it belonged, far beyond the 
Keller’s bat. He let it go by f 
Plainly the situation called f | 
side curve. It came low, wher | 
batsman in a hundred could dr 
yond the reach of our outfie 
Keller was that batsman. He 
the ball against the right-fiek | 
score the tying and winning ru | 


How It Feels to Be a Gi 


The rest is a blur to me. I1/ 
ting on the stool before my lc 
tired to strip off my clothes, 
Wyatt, Fitz, Medwick, trying tc 
me. “Forget it, Mickey... T 
another day,” they were sayin, 
knew, and I knew that we f 
beaten by a great exhibit 
slugging. They also knew t 
have caught the third s r 
think, stood beside me He a 
“Never mind, Mickey,” he s¢ 
can’t keep chain lightning in ¢ 
Mr. MacPhail slipped his aa 
my shoulders and said: ‘ 
them yet, Mickey. And I war) 
know that I wanted to win that 
bad as you did. Forget it, wi 

I nodded, and looked up. | 
that the Dodgers’ boss had i 
eyes. 

I was still in a daze as I met & 
the ramp. Police escorted us’ 
and we whizzed through Brookl) 
New York hotel. I could feel: 
tility of the city, the few 
as I quit the park were still 
my ears. As we drove across tl 
Gloria asked me for the first 
I had missed Casey’s winning p 
the first time, I told her. She 
couldn’t be helped. It mighth 
pened in any game since the s¢ 
gan. Everyone has faith 
Mickey.” 

At that moment I was think 
the other “goats” in baseball’s 
tory. Goat... the word sma 
between the eyes. I had fail 
least of the many things I am 
to do on a ball field—to catch) 
which would have made millic 
happy. 

Telephones were ringing, t 
were arriving, the hotel Sil 
queerly at me, the clevall™ 
said, ‘Good evening, Mr. Ov 
odd tone, as we hurried to O° 
We ordered the telephone disct 
and decided to eat a priva' 
During the meal, John M 
Dodger road secretary, dro 
a quiet guy, and, from force ol 
thoughtful one. He sat down, « 
“Just met Larry Goetz in the 
John looked me straight in the 
continued: “Larry’s been umf 
years. He says that from where 
behind the plate this afternoon 
curve had the most violent bree 
ball he’s ever called.” I said” 
John then asked: “Does that 0 
feel any better, Mickey?” __ 
=) “Noa replied. “It doesn't 
feel any better.” ' 

But the applause of the fas | ke 
























































































1g game on Monday did 
better. And by the time 
3rookline, the local post- 
owed under by the weight 
‘all parts of the country. 
mouth—tight, as we ball- 
-I ripped open the first 
t. would the fans say? 
y feel about the missed 


‘the thousands who wrote 
i me of deliberately fail- 
fasey’s curve. On a sheet 
itch paper the threat was 
cowardly caution, the 
no name. He wrote: 
f you quit when you throw 
like today? You ought to 
_ You ain’t no ballplayer 
You ain’t got no guts but 
‘I'd like to make you quit 


rs had no other object than 
understand that although 
erly rooting for a Dodger 
did not blame me for our 
e offered personal advice. 
ed to know that I was suf- 
ed to buoy me up with ex- 
jeir faith in my ability. 

Ts made me realize how 
ns love baseball, especially 
in small towns, far from 
es. From the eastern shore 
n 82-year-old man wrote: 
, but not until you are 
will you know that your 
fr greatest success. For 
how to conquer yourself 
and to see everything in 
tive. You are a player 
and therefore a man of 
eryone here is pulling for 
e for the aged where I, 
live.” 

State Penitentiary in 
a convict laboriously 
message on the narrow, 
yriting paper: “You had 
» same kind of luck that 
d. Chinup,now. Keep 
straight and narrow, no 


it Keep a Man Going 


is is next season, and to this 
in a jail, and to so many, 
, | owe more than the solu- 
stery of the Missed Third 
w I have friends, friends 
2— sweet Catholic nun in 
y, @ police officer in Omaha, 
| a great shipping company in 
a small boy in a Georgia 
m going to drop off and see 
the Dodgers move north this 
d a World War veteran who 
ice station far up in Maine, 
soldiers in our Army of to- 
st in Newfoundland, one in 
one, and one from Honolulu, 
| war struck that December 
\- 
these friends of mine how 
oreciate their thoughtfulness 
igh. Perhaps I ought to ex- 
heir good wishes have proved 
I have succeeded in one re- 
y to work harmoniously with 
ir pitchers. I try to make 
every other player on our 
$ personally. This, I think, 
e. And although few loyal 
yans are acquainted with me 
il, I believe that all of them, 
ty have seen me play or not, 
i this simple precept. Per- 
ie I was a member of the St. 
stouse Gang for a time, a real 
yhat, I have the reputation of 
i Ppy, fighting player. 
#r pitchers, for example: 
simmons and Davis of our 
ip staff seldom shake off 
, because they have con- 
my knowledge of batters. 
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Are YOU the type 
who mixes well? 


Wyatt and Higbe are two exceptional 
pitchers, now at the top of their form. 
Whit and Kirby both study batters care- 
fully; sometimes Whit shakes me off, 
as we say when the pitcher disagrees 
with the catcher’s judgment. Kirby likes 
to pitch his own game. I try to keep 
them at ease, working with them so 
that they will feel that their catcher is 
part of their own pitching skill. 

Perhaps these pitchers have never 
been aware of my help in many other 
respects, for battery work does not con- 
sist merely of throwing and receiving 
the ball. It’s the catcher’s job to en- 
courage pitchers when they weaken, to 
prompt them to watch base runners, to 
point out to them that some runner is 
wandering far from the bag and can be 
picked off with a quick throw. A catcher 
must sense a play on the bases before 
it happens; he must tell his pitcher what 
base to cover on infield grounders, and 
where to place himself so as to back up 
a throw from the outfield. 


How to Nail ‘Em on Third 


The catcher holds the ball almost as 
often as the pitcher. He has much more 
to do than merely to throw out base 
stealers. He can pick them off at any 
base with quick, accurate throws, some- 
times shot from a crouching position. 
Sure, I get a kick out of rifling that 
throw to second base when some speedy 
runner, say Linus Frey of the Reds, tries 
to steal. But my favorite play is the 
throw to third. Let’s suppose that 
Johnny Hopp of the Cards is on first 
when Enos Slaughter slams a liner to 
center. Hopp scurries past second, past 
third as Petie Reiser grabs the ball and 
throws to the plate. Hopp sees the throw 
and turns in his tracks, backing toward 
third. I must throw the ball straight up 
the third-base line, always avoiding 
Hopp, for if the ball hits him, it will 
roll away and he will score easily. But 
I must also throw low and to the right of 
the bag so that my own third baseman 
can scoop the ball out of the dirt with 
his glove and tag Hopp out as he belly- 
whops back to base. 

As for the more commonplace work of 
outguessing the batter, baseball would 
be a far more interesting game if the 
fans could read our minds as we plot 
and plan. 

Great hitters (Mel Ott is one) wait 
for the pitch they like before they will 
swing. The catcher in such cases works 
like a master of chess. He must call 
for pitches which the batter will not ex- 
pect. He must also be careful to call for 
pitches which the batter thinks you will 
not dare throw to him. It’s like leading 
to strength in bridge—and most ball- 
players are good bridge players, too. 

I became a catcher accidentally. Ten 
years ago I was a shortstop, playing on 
a St. Louis amateur club. In the middle 
of the game, our catcher fell ill, and I 
put on the mask and glove for the first 
time. Today my head is a card index of 
the batting styles of all players in the 
National League, and my body is ripped 
with spike wounds and bruises. Hard 
work? Yes. But I’m glad I’m a catcher, 
even though that error on the missed 
third strike will stand on my record as 
long as baseball is the American na- 
tional game. A catcher’s big-league life 
is long, because, more than any other 
player on the team, his stock in trade 
is experience. 

I earned my spurs in experience that 
Sunday afternoon at Ebbets Field. I 
learned then that although baseball is 
only a professional sport, it welds to- 
gether the people of our country in one 
solid mass of believers in fair play. 

I’m a better man because I missed the 
third strike. Not exactly a hero, but 
certainly not the villaim of Gloria’s im- 
aginary mystery tale. 

THE END 
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The Face of a Sociable Fellow 
... Eyes, pupils shiny—lids etched 
with lines of merriment. Mouth, 
large—easily given to laughter. 
This type who makes friends easily 
—serves friends ‘‘double-rich”’ 
Cream of Kentucky, made by the 
“dean” of Kentucky distillers. 


Then meet another “good mixer’ 
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‘the “CREAM of Kentucky's finest Bourbons 


If you’re the congenial type 
with a host of friends, you’ll 
be the kind of host who serves 
Cream of Kentucky and so 
gives his friends a “‘double- 
rich” treat... Remember, the 
password between ‘‘good mix- 


, 


ers’’ is ‘‘make mine Cream!”’ 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 proof. Copr. 1942, Schenley Distillers Corp., N YC 
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Out of the 
hushed strange- 
ness of these lives, 
and out of the shadows 
that hid their shame, film- 
dom has fashioned a drama 
most unusual, most touching 
and Most Wonderful! Here 
is screen greatness, truly! 


ANN SHERIDAN 


the girl from the ‘wrong’ side of town 


ROBERT CUMMINGS 


he knew women’s minds and hearts—too well 


RONALD REAGAN 


his whole life was one wild search for love 


BETTY FIELD 


she couldn't have the thing every girl desires 
in 


WARNER BROS: 
NEW SUCCESS with 





\— 


| ; 3 
Claude Rains - Judith Anderson - Nancy Coleman 
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have good shirt- 
or combinations: Khaki 
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id black, white and black. 
1 life you have a wider 
some color juggling due 


es. 
i before long white shirts 
tn up cream color, due to 
ai. There’ll probably be 
; Nol d shirts, but plenty of 
d kind. This won’t hurt: 
haly should be lighter than 


three chief suit colors: 
ue. And three basic shirt 
fay, blue. Mix ’em or 
dU can’t go wrong. But 
Pen shirt with a blue suit. 
i have four collar styles 
| choose: Medium point, 
| War; widespread, for big- 
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ll Match You 


button down. The California’s the most 
comfortable. 

Ties? For town wear, simple designs, 
subdued colors. For country, bold col- 
ors and patterns. Let the basic color in 
your tie be that of your suit or shirt; 
then add a contrasting color. 

Good combinations: Gray suit, blue 
shirt, maroon tie; dark blue suit, gray 
shirt, blue-and-white polka-dot tie; 
brown suit, tan shirt, green-and-tan tie. 

Tip for men whose wives buy their 
shirts: Get the Little Woman a color 
chart from an artists’ supply store—but 
do it tactfully, Brother! And when she 
tells you to unknot your tie at night, in- 
stead of just loosening it and slipping it 
over your head, take her advice. Your 
ties will last longer and not wrinkle so 
badly. 

Want to know where to get any of the 


ties or shirts shown here? Just ask us. 
ae 











Peach Short-Cake with Ginger- 
bread layers. M-m-m! Add water 
to mix... bake layers . . . spread 


HOT GINGERBREAD 


LUKE YOU WEVER ATE BEFORE/ 


Just add water to Dromedary Gingerbread Mix! { 





2-MINUTE RECIPE FOR 


with whole pieces of chocolate! 


You'll want to send them to boys in the 
service, children at school — they're so 
tasty, so easy to make. 

Just add 1/3 cup water and a 7 oz. 
package of semi-sweet chocolate pieces to 
Dromedary Gingerbread Mix. Bake 10 to 
12 minutes in a moderate oven — 350°. 





Add water 
Pm to DROMEDARY 
DEVIL’S FOOD 
MIX 


=< 


Sp 


wholesome dessert for 
young or old. Use greased muffin 

_ (or line with paper cups). 
with whipped cream and fruit. xtra-delicious with frosting. 


Hearty, 


AND HERE'S HOW TO MAKE RICH CHOCOLATEY DEVIL'S FOOD: 












Mouth-watering gingerbread, and 
a glass of milk . . . real mourish- 
ment there! Only the choicest 
ingredients in Dromedary mixes. 


-— «& 


FOR TONIGHT’S DESSERT serve 
a piping hot square of this fragrant, |} 
melt-in-your- mouth gingerbread, 
topped and filled with whipped 
cream. If your folks don’t throw 
their arms around your neck, they 
just aren’t human! 


yew 

















BEATS ANY HOME RECIPE 
. yet costs you less! 


Even the best cooks admit Dromedary ginger 
bread mix beats their own! And it comes out 
perfect every time! Yet it actually costs less 
than mixing at home! Made from the private 
recipe of George Washington’s mother. 


DROMEDARY 











smsor Tet WORLD'S 
Omi y PASTEURIZED 


DATES —DROMEDARY! 






Bake 35 to 40 
minutes and look 4 Dark delicious 
what you get! « J cake.. rich and 
a chocolatey . . 
tender and 
velvety . 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR 
“FRIEND IN NEED” 


Along the seaboards now — per- 
haps across the inlands soon — 
BLACKOUTS! Then your flashlight is “a 
friend in need—a friend indeed.” 
Insure your safety by protecting 
that friend with Ray-O-Vac pat- 
ented LEAKPROOF batteries—armor- 
clad so they can’t corrode, stick 
or swell—GUARANTEED not to dam- 
age your flashlight in any way— 

A NEW FLASHLIGHT FREE if they do. 
10c¢—no more than ordinary 
batteries —and in addition to their 
LEAKPROOF feature THEY LAST LONGER! 

| 








THE RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WISCONSIN 














were there, nothing else. “This was my 
room,” she said. She looked about it 
with bitter eyes. ‘““You will be safe here, 
perhaps,” she said, “safer than I was. 
My mother will bring you food. If you 
are tired, sleep upon my bed.” 

“Thank you,” Elaine said. “I think 
it will not be long until my friends 
come.” 

She saw Mei-su give her a quick look, 
but the girl made no other answer. In 
a moment she was gone and Elaine was 
alone. The country silence was deep 
about her. The day had been windless, 
a rare day, and now the small noises of 
the country carried clearly to her ear 
through the open window. A _ hen 
cackled, a dog barked. Someone called 
and two women laughed. Men’s voices 
shouted across a field. But no one came 
near her. 


UTSIDE the room Mei-su had stood 
for long minutes, thinking, weighing 
in her right hand and her left her two loy- 
alties. This house in which she was born 
pressed upon her, though she did not 
know it. It was made of the earth of the 
fields which had belonged to the family 
of Siao for generations. Floods had flat- 
tened it, but it had been built again and 
again through the centuries. Here she 
had spent her childhood, here her life 
had been. The weight of the house 
pressed upon her and after she had stood 
a little while, she sighed deeply and 
moved toward an inner room. There, 
her mother had told her, she would find 
her brother. She went there and opened 
the door. He was walking up and down 
the earthen floor. When she came in he 
stopped. 
“You,” he said, “what are you doing 
here?” 
“T was told to bring a white girl here,” 
she said. 


“A white girl,’ he repeated. “Who 
sent you with her?” 

“The German,” she said. 

“The German,’ he repeated, as 


though he did not understand. Then a 
fury came into his eyes. “That is why 
the signal has been delayed!” he 
shouted. “We have been waiting for two 
hours and more. By this time the city 
ought to have been taken.” 

“Wait,” she said in a whisper. “Here 
is something else I cannot understand. 
I—she—they told me I was not to tell 
you—not to tell anyone, you under- 
stand. But you. are my brother. A 
white man is killed! The Japanese 
killed him. The Japanese is drunk, you 
understand—yes, and he is also sleep- 
ing. That is—she must have given him 
a great deal of the drug because he 
has been asleep now for many hours— 
ever since last night.” 

“Where is he?” her brother whispered. 

“In her house—I mean, where I be- 
long, you understand. The Japanese is 
lying across the white man’s body.” 

“Do you know the room?” 

Ves. 

“Can you take me to it secretly?” 

‘Wes.’ 

“Then—at once!” 

The brother and sister went out of the 
house, not by the main door, but by a 
small gate that gave out of the pigpen. 

“What will you do when we get to the 
Japanese?” she asked—but she already 
knew the answer. “Come. Quickly!” he 
said. 

Elaine leaning at that moment on the 
earthen sill of the window, saw them slip 
through the late afternoon light. They 
were strangers to her, and yet less 
strange than all else around her and in 
this house and when she saw them go she 
felt her first pang of fear. At that same 
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Continued from page 21 


moment a clangor rose from the near-by 
city and spread through the air. She 
lifted her head and listened. It was the 
noise of the church bells. Surely it was 
the bells, but ringing as she had, never 
heard them ring before. They rang and 
rang, and when at last they stopped she 
heard the sound of voices, roaring like 
the waves of the sea, muted by the dis- 
tance into a deep roar. 
She listened and was terrified. 


“(E IS not possible to open the door of 
every house in this city,” Father Va- 
lerian said at last to Larch. ‘We have 
gone into all the doors on the streets 
that she could have reached in the mo- 
ment in which I lost her. Let us go back 
to the mission and hear the others. As 
for me, if she is not found I shall go 
into the church and pray while the 
search goes on.” 

“There’s a very queer feeling in this 
town,” Larch said, staring about him. 
“Look at the streets--empty!”’ 

“Since the Japanese took the city no 
one comes out unless he must,” Father 
Valerian replied. He looked old and full 
of trouble and he was longing to get to 
prayer and find out what he must do 
next. Within him his heart was continu- 
ally crying, “Mary—Mary—Mary—” 
Was she blaming him somewhere up 
there in that heaven in which he be- 
lieved she was waiting for him? 

“The people’s faces look scared,” 
Larch said, gazing at a man passing by. 

“Perhaps they are afraid of you,” Fa- 
ther Valerian retorted. ‘You are very 
large and foreign-looking. They are not 
used to white men, except me, and I am 
not very white after all these years. My 
color now is about like theirs.” 

He came out of his daze for a mo- 


“Don't give me that ‘I pledge my sacred word 
of honor’ stuff! I want something definite” 









































ment. “Why do you n jp. 
Elaine marry you?” he ir 
the innocence of a saint. py 
lieve you want her mone po 
see you. You are very ‘& 
Paul Brian.” ie 

Larch turned crimson v ¢| 
“Did she tell you I wantei op. 

Father Valerian tried 
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“Ah,” Father Valerian) jdy 
“I must tell her that.” © 

Larch stared at the tall i 
at his side, but the face of site 
as innocent of irony as a ld 
needn’t tell her anything jy: 

But Father Valerian dic \th 
He was thinking to hi 
walked back to the missic fj 
thing had happened to El! =} 
pray God to forgive him if te 
one’s life for it. 5 

“Here we are,” he said ‘he 
gate stood open and he ht #4 
‘Now let us see—God in] \ 
have found nothing!” 

He was interrupted by ie 
of the church bells near tl 1 
ately there was an answi 
from the city about them.) 
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“What is that?” Larch /e 
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Then he saw Rudolf hii 
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imple ho spitality 


In times like these, all of us feel increasing need to be 
together in friendly groups. Courage and stamina are 
bred in the circle of good companionship. But certainly 
we are not in the mood for big, lavish parties. 

Beer and ale are very naturally the basis of today’s 
simple hospitality. Beer is the very symbol of friendship 
... Of rest and peace after work and strain. 

It is the beverage of thoughtful and tolerant people 
who live sanely and wisely. Most important of all, beer is 
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the beverage of moderation for a self-disciplined people. 


Serve refreshing beer or ale to your friends. It has a 
rich, mellow flavor that comes from skillful brewing of 
sun-ripened grains and fragrant hops. 

It is the natural companion of good food... making 
good-things-to-eat taste their best. 

Remember that beer and ale can do much during 
these strenuous times to bring relaxation and pleasure 
to your husband, your family, and your circle of friends. 


May we send you, free of cost,a booklet describing the important “Clean-Up or Close-Up” program of the brewers of 
America...a program which provides active industry cooperation for the maintenance of wholesome conditions 
wherever beer is sold. Address: Brewing Industry Foundation, Dept. B 15, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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the house. Father Valerian looked at 


EE Ere 


TEN MILES FROM MIAMI 
IT’S 110° BELOW 


ES, 10 miles above Miami, and 
we mean straight up, it’s colder 
than at the same altitude over the 
North Pole. It may be 50 degrees 
colder, and that’s no military secret. 


This condition and similar ones 
impose problems on our military 
aircraft and personnel—and their 
solution is the immediate concern 
of AiResearch. 


Military operations at plus 30,000 
feet are already at hand and flight 
upward to 50,000 feet is a future 
certainty. The unique research lab- 
oratory at AiResearch, in which 





acute conditions of temperature 
and pressure are simulated, helps 
give our military airplanes their 
superiority. We are already busy 
solving the problems of future 
stratosphere flight. 


The “air-conditioning” of engines 
and cabins, whether creating a 
comfort zone for passengers or 
cramming tonsof processed air into 
power plants, is the responsibility 
of AiResearch engineers. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Co. 


Division of The Garrett Corporation 
Los Angeles Airport, Inglewood, Cal. 





AiResearch 


TO THE END THAT AMERICAN AIRCRAFT WILL FLY EVER HIGHER, FASTER AND FARTHER 


him. “Rudolf — have 
Elaine?” 

In the midst of the noise his voice 
sounded as weak as a child’s. 

“Come here with me,” Rudolf said 
pityingly. He drew Father Valerian 
toward the hospital, forgetting Larch un- 
til he saw him following. “Please,” he 
said, “go into the house and wait a lit- 
tle.” 

“Tell me—just one thing—have you 
heard anything about her?” Larch de- 
manded. 

“Please,” Rudolf begged him, “wait.” 

He hurried Father Valerian into the 
hospital and took him to the first room 


you — found 


| and shut the door. 


“TI know where she is,” he said, ‘and 
she is safe.” 

Father Valerian sat down suddenly 
on a bench and put his hand to his 
mouth. His lips were trembling, also his 
knees. He could not speak for a mo- 
ment. Then he took his hand away, 
“Where is she?” he gasped. 

“JT will not tell you unless you prom- 
ise not to tell that young man,” Rudolf 
said. “It is what she herself made me 
promise.” 

“Did Elaine say I wasn’t to tell him?” 
Father Valerian asked. 

“She does not want to see him. She 
wants to be hidden until the two Ameri- 
cans go away again.” 

“How can she be hidden safely in 
this?” Father Valerian asked. 


HOUTING voices filled the air. The 

bells had stopped. Someone was bat- 
tering at the mission gate. “She is safe,” 
Rudolf insisted. The battering grew 
louder and voices shouted over the wall: 
“Priest—foreign priest, open to us! 
There are wounded men here!” 

“Wounded!” Father Valerian ex- 
claimed. He rose involuntarily. His 
mind so trained to years of service, went 
back to its unconscious work. 

“Yes, you must open the gate,” 
dolf said. 

“You say she is safe?” he asked Ru- 
dolf. 

“She is safe in the village of Siao,” 
Rudolf replied. 

Father Valerian was rolling up his 
sleeves. ‘Is that where she is?” he cried. 
“Yes, that is good. Let her stay there. 
She will be safe enough for a while. 
Where is Chen? I need him to help me.” 

Rudolf gazed at him. The priest, he 
thought, is greater, after all, than the 
man. What strange drug poured into a 
man’s veins when his spirit was given to 
God? “You agree that we must send her 
home, Father,” he said gently. 

“Certainly we must,” Father Valerian 
agreed absently. Now that she was safe 
he had almost forgotten her. At the gate 
there were wounded men waiting for 
him. “Yes, this is no place for a young 
white woman,” he added, “especially 


Ru- 


Elaine.” He looked restlessly toward 
the door. “Find Chen for me,” he com- 
manded, ‘and I will go and open the 


gate. They will not understand it that 
our gate is locked against them ‘when 
they need to come in. It is never locked. 
They will think we have changed—or 
run away.” 

“We must not let them think that,” 
Rudolf said, half smiling. He stood aside 
as he spoke and let Father Valerian 
stride past him, his ragged robe flying 
back from his long legs. 

“How wrong it would be if I let Elaine 
stay here with him,” he thought. “He is 
already an angel in heaven, and what 
would he do with her? She is all woman 
and how lonely she would be!” ; 

It was at this moment that he knew he 
had all the time been arguing with no 
one but himself. His heart had been 
trying to defend its own longing to find 
it right that she be kept here, in spite 
of all Knowing how helpless he was, 
how none would trust him as a friend, 
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yet, he had argued with hire 
ever thought that perhaps it , 
could be happy with Fathe\ 
Now he saw that she could 
slowly toward the mission }| | 
Larch waited for him. | 
‘ 
t 
ERE!” Mei-su whisper) 
lowing of voices, the 1} 
non, the bursting of gu 
ground upon which the ci 
A voice could not be hee 
an ear, and she touched hi 
sleeve as she spoke. 

He turned at her touch a | 
the door she opened. He w. 
to be where he ought to be 
ment, eager to be gone, an 
signal of the bells had been, 
If he found the German he 
him to account. But mea 
was the enemy who must fi 
He saw the two men there | 
still, but the Japanese w 
to wake. The noise had pe 
the dimness of his drugg 
he was muttering and ent 
striking out against imagini 

“We are almost too late; 
that German,” he muttere 
quite!” 

He drew his pistol as h} 
bent and put it to the te 
Japanese and fired. Mei-si| 
hid her face. He went 
touched her shoulder. 

“You wanted him dead,” 
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She lifted her face. “I tl 
killing him!” ; 
“And you,” her brother ; 


are forgiven for everything 
as he spoke and leaped ov 
ticed window and disappea 
now that she had disobe 
tress, went to find her and 
she had done. She went to bh: 
Li-hua stood at the door, b 
to him that she must go in! 
“She is sleeping,” Li-h 
willingly. 
“This is life and deaty 
simply and he let her in. 
But Helen was not sleep 
lying on her back, her hair + 
streaming over her pillo 
possible to sleep in the din), 
She looked up with eno) 
eyes as Mei-su came in. | 
“The Japanese is dead,” 
“It was my fault. I told my 
my brother has killed hi 


A MOMENT ago Helen 
herself she did not cars 
pened to her. And yet whi's 
these words she- leaped ot 
and rushed to the room W 
dead men lay and Mei-s! 
her. Yes, the Japanese wi 
“Oh, stupid child!” Hele 
now how will we explain tl 
men?” 
“We can say they killec 
Mei-su faltered. 
“There is no pistol her 
torted. “A sword, only!” ” 
Mei-su did not answer, 
she stared at this elde 
bling, her round black -y' 
tears. Helen flung back © 
sighed. Then she saw the) 
her anger was gone. 
“Come,” she said, “d 
men! Let us escape as . 
“Escape?” ‘ 
“Overland, until we con 
road, then back to Shangl 
“All of us?” Mei-su as” 
“No, you and I,” Hel 
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keep the house open a few 
take the other girls home 
Mei-su took the edge l 
in her fingers. 
“But I am to go with ye! 
“Until you leave me’ 
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jours later that she remem- 
t the dead Japanese had told 
somewhere at some harbor, 
lips would be bombed by 
planes. She and Mei-su 
hy inn where they had come 
The same paper she had 
the captain’s pocket had 
safeguard whenever they 
d. Another day’s journey 
them to a railroad. 

m easy enough. She had a 
miraculous freedom, as 
had cut off all her old life 
nning again, with this child 
a human being to love and 
She was weary of men. She 
brick bed, thinking, and thus 
membered that portentous 
the drunken Japanese had 
his unheeding lips. 

*s no good to me now to know 
hought. “Whom can I tell? I 
ad told the German.” 

etful for a while, and then 
p with a sigh. 

»’ she thought, and 


shtful din of the attack had 
on while Rudolf was talking to 
had been a difficult talk. They 
ry of each other, and for a little 
rt had said anything, each 
msibly for Elton Field to 
are sure Elaine is safe at that 
Larch said two or three 


ely,” Rudolf had replied. 
perhaps, that is all. But I think 
wait for Field, because he 
some help from the Japanese. 
ssn’t he come? Well, we must 
is not safe to go out.” 
ellow who brought us was told 
Larch replied. “I suppose he 
- iting.” ; 
wis unusually somber and silent, 
she was thinking of what Father 
i, had said. Now to marry Elaine 
Wlast thing he would ever do. He 
ke her home and put her on her 
doorstep, tip his hat and go off 
and mad as the devil. 
stood, as he so often stood, 
§ against the table, his arms 
atching the surly young face 
. Could one trust one’s beloved 


ompile 


“I wouldn't want it after she’s pulled it all out of shape!” 
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to this young man? Yes, perhaps, there 
being no other! He sighed and bent his 
head and at this moment the clanging 
of the church bells broke out again like 
madness over the compound. The bell 
was a gentle thing accustomed to meas- 
ured pealing for worship, to joy for 
marriage of Christian Chinese, to slow 
tolling for the dead. But now someone 
was jerking the ropes and the bells were 
frantic. 

“What the devil is that racket?” 

Rudolf leaped to the window and 
stared at the low belfry. 


agine,” he said. But he knew. He could 


“T cannot im- | 





see someone there, pulling the ropes | 


with all his strength. It was Chen, his 
robes flying out as he bent to and fro 
with the jerk of the ropes. 

“It is a signal to the guerrillas, doubt- 
less,” Rudolf said hurriedly. “Where 
can Field be?” he said again most anx- 
iously. 
the guerrillas find him with the Japa- 
nese.” 

But Larch was already on his feet, 
cramming his hat into the pocket of his 
topcoat. “To hell with Field,” he said. 
“If there’s to be this sort of thing I’ve 
got to get Elaine out right away. It’s no 
show of ours.” 

“No, of course not,” Rudolf said, un- 
certainly. “Yes, you are right—we must 
think of her first.” 

He hurried out of the house after 
Larch. At the gate an old man stopped 
him. He felt the man’s hand hard upon 
his arm and he could not shake it off. 
When he looked, he saw it was the old 
man he had seen in the half-caste wom- 
an’s café! 

“German,” the man said, 
something to put in your ear.” 

“Speak out,” Rudolf said in Chinese. 
“This man with me does not understand 
your language.” 


“IT have 


ei Li-hua stood on tiptoe and whis- 
pered: “There are two dead men at 
our house—the Japanese I can care for 
—I will give him to the Hill and Water 
men when the city is taken. But the 
white man—how can I care for him?” 


“What white man?” Rudolf de- 
manded. 
“Him,” Li-hua hesitated. He was 


loyal to his mistress and not a word 
would he say that once the dead white 
man had been her big-man. Then he 
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“It will not be well for him if | 

















BETTER LEARN to walk pretty 
quick, Junior. When the family 
car gives out, you'll have to 
Start walking, too. 


It's the war, you know. 


So give 
Tell him that Sinclair Dealers 
have developed a special Sinclair-ize service 


No use crying. 
Dad this tip. 





that makes cars last longer. Tell Dad that just 
as American railroads, airlines and the U. S. 
Army use Sinclair lubricants to save wear on 
vital transportation equipment, so can Sinclair 
Dealers use specialized Sinclair lubricants to 
Save wear on your family's car. 


Tell Dad to ask his nearby Sinclair Dealer about 
this service today. He'll find that Sinclair-ize 
service can save him money and worry, too. 
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DOUBLE TISSUE 0 NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
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USING IT TO REMOVE | 
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| TO SHINE UP FURNITURE, 
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oN SOU (from a letter by G. C. T., Pomona, Cal.) 
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Delsey is Soft 
like Kleenex ! 






DELSEY TOILET PAPER 
soft like Kleenex Tissues 
double-ply tor extra strength 
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pointed at Larch. “The white man who 
came with that one.” 

Elton Field! Rudolf, staring at the 
brown face with its scanty gray whisk- 
ers, all but cried out the name. Then he 
did not. Elton Field dead? 

“How did he die?” he asked the old 


| man. 


Li-hua looked to the sky, his eyes full 
of innocence. Then he looked down at 
the earth. He knew how the white man 
had died. He was standing by the door, 
as he always did, and he had looked 
through a crack in the rough boards, and 
he had seen her take the long pin from 
her hair. Yes, but for such a thing that 
pin had been made. The white man had 
treated her very ill, and women had no 
way to right themselves if they did not 


| use revenge. Never so long as he lived 


would he let her know that he knew 
what she had done. When he looked at 
her he saw always a little lonely half- 
Chinese child in a white man’s house, 
who came into the kitchen for her only 
company. 

He leaned toward Rudolf. “The Japa- 
nese killed him,” he said. 

“What is the old fellow saying?” 
Larch asked impatiently. 

“Nothing of importance,” Rudolf said 
quietly. “Come, let us go on!” 

He paused for one word more to the 
old man. “When it is very dark tonight,” 
he said, “past midnight, then bring the 
body here and put it in the church. The 
foreign priest will see to its burial.” 

“Ha,” Li-hua said, and trotted off 
into the darkness. 


LAINE was waked from her shallow 

sleep by the light of a candle upon 
her face. The old farm mother stood 
there at her bedside. She had come in 
once to bring food, but now why did she 
come? Elaine sprang up and pushed 
back her hair with both hands. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Two men,” the old woman said. 
“One the German.” 

“Oh,” Elaine cried, “they have come 
for me, doubtless!’ She leaped out of 
bed and drew on her Chinese cloth shoes. 
At last they had come—Rudolf and Fa- 
ther Valerian! 

She followed the old woman eagerly 
through another room. Then at the en- 
trance to the third she stopped. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

It was Larch. Rudolf had brought 
Larch. 

“Elaine,” Rudolf said, “you must go 
away at once—”’ 

“With me,” Larch said firmly. “But 
see here—I don’t want you to think it is 
for—for anything except to take you 
home. Your father sent me to get you 
and bring you home and it is a job, and 
that’s all. TV’ll deliver you over to him 
and say goodby. You needn’t worry 


| about—about anything.” 


She flung up her head. “Rudolf, you 


| promised—” 


“Promises are nothing when the world 
changes around you,” Rudolf said stead- 
ily. “Elaine, the city is being attacked. 
How do I know what will become of 
us?” 

“But Father Valerian”—she broke in 
—“if Father Valerian is in danger—” 

“We shall all be in more danger if 
you are there,” Rudolf said ruthlessly. 
“We are two men. We can take care of 
ourselves. But not if we must always 
stop to think of you—to look after you 
—to protect you in the dangers which 
are yours. What if the Japanese win? 
Who can protect any of us then? If you 
value Father Valerian’s life, go away!” 

“But you—” 

“I will take care of him,” he said 
steadily. “Go home, Elaine, go home!” 

She did not answer. But she and 
Larch stood facing each other across the 
room, stubborn, proud, young. Rudolf 
watched them, aware in agony of their 
youth and beauty. 


‘Of | aoe SF ee 


“You two cowards,” he said slowly. 
“Neither of you dares to marry the 
other. Each of you is thinking only of 
himself—of no one else. You, Elaine, 
you are not truly thinking of Father Va- 
lerian, no, but of your own pride. You, 
Larch, do you think I would let money 
keep me from marrying her? If she 
loved me, I wouldn’t know her millions 
existed! I, a German, an enemy to her 
country! I wouldn’t know that anything 
existed between us, though everything 
does—if she loved me!” 

Larch looked at him, stupefied. “You 
love her!” 

“I love her,” 
Elaine bent her head. 
not love me.” 


Rudolf said gently. 
“But she does 


Ne of them spoke for a moment. 
Elaine did not lift her head. The old 
farm woman stood there holding the 
candle and wondering at the angry talk 
of these white people, of which she could 
not understand one word. 

Then in the silence Rudolf began 
again, still in the cool gentle voice of an 
elder speaking to two children: “You’ve 
put me through a nice hell, you two, for 
nothing. Neither of you deserves any- 
thing if you have not the courage to 
trust each other.” 

Still those two did not speak. He 
turned away in seeming impatience. 
“Very well, Elaine, if you will not go 
home, then come back to Father Va- 
lerian. But I will be responsible for 
nothing that happens.” 

“Wait,” Elaine said in a small voice. 
“Wait, Rudolf!” She lifted her head at 
last and looked at Larch. All her face 
was pink in the candlelight. “Can you 
trust me?” she asked him. 

Larch shook his head and looked 
away from her to the candle. “No, you'll 
think you won’t remember your mother 
but you will.” 

“What if she does?” Rudolf cried at 
him angrily. “Can you not help her to 
forget?” 

“But if I can trust you?” Elaine’s 
pleading voice fell upon the silence 
again. 

“Who can make promises for years 
ahead?” Larch retorted, and went on 
looking at the candle. 

Rudolf laughed, loud harsh laughter 
that made the old Chinese woman stare 
at him and shield the candle with her 


- 
hand that she might see } 
clearly. “Come, Elaine,” / 
“marry me! After all, I dey 
more than this fellow does. | 
you Americans are—always 4 
about money!” 

“We aren’t—he isn’t—” El); 
out in fury. 
“He is!” Rudolf shouted. 4 
are thinking about yourself.” | 
“She isn’t,” Larch cried. 
But Rudolf pretended enor | 
ger. “I give you both up! I 4 
the two of you here. Elaine, |} 
for you at the mission for one 
I get back. Then if you are | 
I will try to save my own lif 
ther Valerian’s—if it is not | 
“No,” Elaine said in a sm 
“don’t wait!” 
Whatever these two men we | 
the old Chinese farm mothe 
the white woman obeyed th. 
even she did as she was tole 
young white man led her awa 
about her—his sister doubtles | 
was so familiar. Then she 
whole matter, for the German | 
ing money into her hand, alo 
more than she had seen in m 
was saying something at last | 
could understand. j 
“Tell your son by whateve 
ger comes from him, that eve 
now to proceed according to 
“Certainly I will tell him 
plied fervently. “And I will te 
you are a good man.” a| 
“For that, thanks,” Rudol 
followed the other two. 
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| be THE airplane, soaring o1 
nese landscape which now 
barely see coming out of th 
beneath them, Larch spoke } 
Elaine, though his eyes laughi 
“Do I understand that you a} 
ing to me, madam?” v 
The wind was roaring past 
he had to bellow in her ear 
his warm sweet breath upon: 
and she turned and the wi 
her hair about her face, and s! 
vigorously. Then she saw all 
ter mounting in those dark 
her face and she dropped 
his shoulder, and his arm * 
about her shoulders, and he 
her again and again. But ag 
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“Say, Mr. Farnsworth, you left a few personal be- 
longings that we of the Navy won't have use for!” 
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midst of his kisses she felt his lips at 
her ear. 

“I accept, formally,” he said, “on one 
condition. If ever you mention the 
word money to me, for any reason, I 
shall return you to your father. Under- 
stand?” 

She nodded again, her lips upon the 
brown smoothness of his neck. He took 
her left hand and kissed it. Her rings 
were hard to his lips, and he pulled them 
off and dropped them into the pocket 
of her coat. 

“No more rings on this hand except 
mine,” he said. 

She did not deny him. Yes, it was 
better to put her mother’s rings away. 
She and Larch wanted no memories of 
unhappy love. 

Larch gave a sudden leap. 

“T forgot!” he shouted. ‘The anes- 
thetic!” 

“What anesthetic?” Elaine shouted 
back. 

“T brought a box of it—a fellow asked 
me to bring it along and it’s there in the 
mission house. I forgot to tell anybody 
about it!” 

Elaine laughed. “Father Valerian 
will find it—he’ll think God sent it.” 

The machine gave a great dip, but 
they did not know it. In a little mirror 
the Japanese pilot was aghast at what 
he saw. Then he righted himself sternly. 
It was no business of his what two for- 
eigners did behind his back. It was his 
duty only to set them down at the coast 
in time for the next clipper. The Ger- 
man had so told him and that he was not 
to wait for the other white man. Well, 
his duty he would do! 


ee! days,” Helen Kung said anx- 
iously, counting on her fingers. She 
was in Shanghai again butit was a strange 
city. Now it belonged to the Japanese. 
The proud English had given it up, the 
Americans had gone away. She was left 
there, she and Mei-su and Li-hua, waifs 
upon the wind. But they were still safe 
in her little apartment and she had most 
of Elton Field’s money left. She would 
see what to do soon. Li-hua had come 
back to tell her that Elton’s body he had 
taken by night to the church, after he 
had taken the girls home. Then at dawn 
he had come away himself, leaving the 
dead Japanese as he lay, and the café 
exactly as it was. 
“It was a loss,” he said to her regret- 
fully, ‘the dishes and the furniture. 
Still, life is best.” 











"The lady above me is a water-colorist, but I 
don't suppose that has anything to do with it” nic 
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“Yes,” she agreed. “Life is | 
I do not know why.” 

The newspaper which Li-hy yp f 
brought into her room with h /y 
tea had horrible headlines. «, 
Bombs Pearl Harbor.” fr 

“Shall I pour your tea?” Li- 

“No,” she had said, “ei 
away.’ 

Pearl Harbor—that was 
whose name the Japanese “ 
tell! Oh, but those two, had | 
caught on one of the island 
waii itself? 

She read the paper hastil)) 
to have told someone, shi: 
Not that anyone mattered {} 
thought. It was strange the! 
had always repudiated her wi 
can blood, should now, as shi 
that white blood boiling ir | 
anger. The treachery of it, th 
cruelty of it, the evil. If tho } 
been caught, the Japanese, th 
had won. | 
PELL your mistress,” the G 

said to Li-hua, “that tt 
sheltered has gone hone 
young man who came from); 
to fetch her. Tell her—they wi 
ried.” 

When she heard it her ( 
turned over in her breast. ' 
have killed Elton Field? Wow 
come back to her? She had ci 
and then she had wiped away 
What she had done she hac 
had gone on living. Now he 

“Eight days.” She count 
fingers. She took each day or 
Oh, they were home! The 
have not caught them! Th 
she thought, they have won! 
and put down the paper and ¢ 
her bed and walked around t'} 
her bed robes, her arms hug; 

“Oh,” she muttered. “( 
they’ve won.” 

She thought of the dead Jap 
a sort of crazy joy. Well, o1 
was dead, anyway—one less 
and two Americans were safe 
Then she stopped and laug 
thinking in English,” she saic} 
“for the first time in my li 
though I were an American 1) 

She sat down at the table) 
her face for a moment in 
Then she lifted her head ¢ 
herself a bowl of Chinese tea 
THE END 
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elations with the Axis. They 
taken their place at the 
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ica a and all the other countries 
America except Chile. They 
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es. They would have helped 
e Western Hemisphere against 
ck and would have prevented 
‘vital information from the 
ats of North and South America 
‘enemy and enemy-dominated 
aeioed. 


ause the common people of 
like common people nearly 
are decent and hard-work- 
fundamentally believe in the 
ciples that resulted in the Bill 
ts in ‘the United States. But the 
are not sovereign in Argentina. 
are stolen. Their press is 
martial law arbitrarily im- 
Sefior Castillo. He decreed 
when the press demanded 
rentina honor her pledge to con- 
attack against an American na- 
am aggression against all the 
. That was after Pearl Harbor. 
Jo saw that, as a consequence of 
attack, an effort would be made 
Big Three of the Pan-American 
the United States, Mexico and 
to rally all of the Americas 
the Axis. He knew the attempt 
= made at the Rio de Janeiro 
nce of Foreign Ministers. 

lo’s thermometer, the press, 
{that the Argentinos were warmly 
and pro-Democratic. They 
to go to war against the Axis. At 
ey wanted Argentina’s Foreign 
ir Ruiz Guinaza to vote with the 
\mericas for an immediate total 
# of relations with the Axis coun- 
( stillo—pious, glacially conserva- 
i, essentially pro-Fascist—simply 
ee thermometer. He scrapped 
a’s Bill of Rights, suppressing 
y, free speech and a free press. 


Didn't Matter In 1918 


| 

ically, Argentina’s isolation- 
Whe first World War didn’t work 
ship on the Allies or on the Ar- 
i). The Allies bought her beef, 
feorn, hides, mutton, wool and 
tities of tungsten, and carried 
§ away in their own bottoms. 
ia received in return what ma- 
and manufactured goods she 
and Argentina’s 2,000 families 
d. They hope to do so again. 
rgentina’s neutrality in this war 
ivery much. For this, there are 
asons. One of them is the mat- 
Ommunications. From Buenos 
ou can send cables and radio- 
d you can telephone any Axis 
CO Bnitrolled capital in the world. 
T is the fifth column. The Axis 
ents are more numerous, 
ized and more influential 
ny other Latin-American coun- 
y are ably led and have plenty 
ry: They constitute an active 
ito the security of the Western 
and to the success of the 
effort. And they’re immune 
or deportation 

tt one other reason is economic: 
@, as a neutral, is able to sell 
d wheat to starving Spain, for 
but these food supplies seldom 
go to Spain at all, but to Ger- 
d Italy. On the ships that ply 
Buenos Aires and Spanish 
‘oreover, travel the reinforce- 
the Axis fifth column in Ar- 
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Argentina—Axis Gateway 


Continued from page 11 


Easy communications between Buenos 
Aires and enemy points, plus the exist- 
ence of a fifth column so strong that it 
is tantamount to an Axis invasion of 
the South American continent, and the 
commercial pipe lines between Argen- 
tina and enemy Europe make that coun- 
try an Axis base in this hemisphere. 

This is why freedom of communica- 
tions is probably the most important 
asset of enemy agents in Argentina. A 
ship sails from, say, Rio de Janeiro. 
Enemy agents transmit this information 
to Buenos Aires. That part is easy. 
There are at least fifteen high-powered 
clandestine Axis radio stations opera- 
ting at strategic points on the conti- 
nent. The German Embassy receives 
the information and transmits it, in code, 
to Berlin. There the High Command 
communicates the message to a raider 
or a submarine. The ship that sailed 
from Rio is sunk. 

Every scrap of information valuable 
to the enemy, legitimate news as well 
as military secrets gathered by Axis 
spies, can be transmitted to Berlin, 
Rome and Tokyo in this fashion. Any 
indiscreet news item appearing in the 
press anywhere in North and South 
America can be forwarded through 
Buenos Aires to where it will do the 
Allied cause the most harm. 


Communications—Made to Order 


Enemy agents operating in the Ar- 
gentine capital don’t even have to com- 
municate directly with Berlin. They 
can wireless. cable or telephone to Ma- 
drid or Vichy, from where their dis- 
patches can be readily sent on to Axis 
capitals. In the other direction, the fifth 
column in Argentina receives its orders 
and instructions. 

That the Axis fifth columnists have 
a well-organized communications sys- 
tem on the continent itself is not a myth. 
The United States government knows of 
the existence of the clandestine radio 
stations. Recently, the Nazi Embassy 
in Buenos Aires was caught sending a 
new high-powered short-wave transmit- 
ting apparatus to Chile. The German 
diplomatic pouch on the Santiago-bound 
Pan-American plane looked over-bulky. 
The bag was legally opened and the 
transmitter was discovered. But how 
many radio sets did the German-oper- 
ated Condor lines carry to scattered 
points in South America before the lines 
were grounded? 

One of the war’s major paradoxes in- 
volves the communications systems that 
enable the Axis and pro-Axis diplomats 
in Buenos Aires to keep in touch with 
their bosses in Berlin and Rome and 
Tokyo, or with Madrid, Vichy, Dakar, 
Stockholm, Geneva and a score of other 
points from where messages can be re- 
layed to the Axis high commands. The 
ownership of most of the cable and wire- 
less companies operating out of Buenos 
Aires is preponderantly American and 
British. 

The All-America Cables and Radio 
Company, a subsidiary of International 
Telephone and Telegraph, is 100 per 
cent American. It provides cable, wire- 
less and radio-telephone service with 
all foreign points. As a public utility, 
it cannot, under Argentine law, refuse 
to give the German Embassy in Buenos 
Aires a connection with the Wilhelm- 

strasse in Berlin. 

The Western Telegraph Company is 
all-British. It provides communications 
with Europe and the Orient. It’s legally 
on the spot in the same sense as All- 
America Cables and Radio. 

Italcable and Italradio operated out 
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of Buenos Aires until Italy entered the 
war. Then the Italian cable was cut, but 
Italradio is still working. It carries some 
Italian and Spanish traffic. 

Communications experts admit that 
it is entirely possible for Nazi-Fascist 
operatives to make direct contact with 
submarines or Axis warships from clan- 
destine stations operating on Argentine 
soil. Two such stations have been lo- 
cated and smashed up, thanks to the 
Taborda Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies. But, radio and telephone men 
argue, if the Argentinos have been able 
to locate two stations with their poor 
finder equipment, there must certainly 
be others. 


Where the Money Comes From 


The fifth column itself draws its 
strength from the foreign born who re- 
side in Argentina. There hasn’t been an 
official census in the country for years, 
but a survey made on November 6, 1941, 
gave the nation’s population as 13,320,- 
641. 

The foreign born, excluding first 
and second-generation citizens born in 
Argentina, who are largely anti-Fascist 
and anti-Franco Italians and Spaniards, 
included 50,000 Germans, 680,000 Span- 
iards, 780,000 Italians, and 850,000 
“others.” There are few Japs in Ar- 
gentina. 

Funds for the activities of the German 
fifth column, the strongest and best or- 
ganized, are levied from the thousands 
of German nationals or descendants of 
Germans who are in business in the 
country. An estimate of how well pro- 
vided with money the Germans are can 
be obtained from the following data: 
From 1932 to 1939, or in about seven 
years, the German Embassy in Buenos 
Aires spent an average of $225,000 a 
year. In the year ending June 30, 1940, 
however, the German Embassy dis- 
bursed $784,000, and in the year ending 
June 30, 1941, it paid out $1,930,000. 
These figures have been reconstructed 
by the Taborda Committee from known 
withdrawals from local banks. Hidden 
cash outlays made directly to agents, 
propagandists, saboteurs and associated 
craftsmen must bring the totals up con- 
siderably: 

The Wintershilfe, the German Winter 
Help organization, alone raised enor- 
mous quantities of money for fifth col- 
umn work. The contributions levied 
upon German descendants and nationals 
varied from 4% to 32% of the indi- 
vidual’s income. Wintershilfe produced 
$287,000 in the year 1939-1940 and 
$334,000 the following year. These 
funds were paid into the Nazi Embassy’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Investigating the accounts of German 
banks in Buenos Aires, Radical Da- 
monte Taborda found innumerable 
“bearer checks” issued by the German 
Embassy. Amounts paid out varied 
from $250 to $5,000. Most of these were 
outright bribes. A check drawn “to 
bearer” in Argentina requires no en- 
dorsement. ; 

German fifth columnism in Argentina 
dates from the moment the Nazis came 
into power in Berlin. There were al- 
ready thousands of German settlers in 
the country. When Adolf Hitler took 
over, the Germans in Argentine business 
firms, those employed in important 
chemical firms, in the building trades, 
the wool industry and the old business, 
who wouldn’t follow the Nazi party line 
were promptly fired. Almost all of 
them, however, fell into step with the 
Brownshirts. Relatives at home were 
held as hostages in a pattern of things 
that’s now as familiar as that of the 
panzer blitz. 

The National Socialist-Democrat Ar- 
gentine Party and the Labor Front were 
duly organized. Both were dissolved on 
May 15, 1939, following a national scan- 
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Attachés and More Atta 


Buenos Aires, however, re 
capital of Nazi espionage a 
sabotage. The Axis agents’ 
German Embassy. This 
with a staff of 150 diplomats 
military and naval and ¢ 
consuls, and commercial a 
spite the fact that German 
Argentina has been reduced 
Berlin’s affairs in Buenos Aires © 
handled by ten men. 

The Nazi rendezvous is a C} 
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he arrived, the American Embassy re- 
quested the Argentine government to 
arrest and deport him. Nothing was 
done. Finally, under much pressure 
from Washington, Buenos Aires police 
inched up on Herr Giese but he had dis- 
appeared. 

He was located in a hospital, where he 
had been admitted on presentation of a 
doctor’s certificate to the effect that he 
was a very sick man. Had Argentine 
police taken the trouble, they would 
have noticed that Herr Giese’s docu- 
ment was signed by a German physician 
who was, of all things a gynecologist. 
Giese entertained in his hospital suite 
for about a week, receiving many guests 
and giving and taking orders. Then he 
disappeared permanently. 

Herr Giese is one of at least twenty 
Nazi agents operating in Buenos Aires. 
Their names and case histories are 
known to the American government, 
which has communicated its informa- 
tion to the Argentine police and the 
Foreign Office. But nothing has been 
done about these men despite the Pan- 
American wartime agreement that the 
movements of spies and agents must be 
mutually reported and the persons ar- 
rested, detained or deported. At least 
200 known agents have applied for 
visitors’ or permanent visas at the Ar- 
gentine Foreign Office since the. other 
Latin-American nations put the squeeze 
on enemy agents. They’re all filtering 
down now into Argentina and Chile, but 
mostly into Argentina, where they can 
be sure of continued hospitality. It’s 
possible that Chile will break relations 
with the Axis one of these days. 

How many enemy agents enter 
Argentina by steamer from Europe, or 
across Argentina’s unguarded frontiers, 
isn’t known. They come with false pass- 
ports and faked, documents, and disap- 
pear into the interior. Usually they 
speak flawless Spanish. They take the 
trouble to learn Spanish before coming 
to South America. 


Berlin-Buenos Aires Pipe Line 


One of the chief sources of worry to 
American and British military people, 
as well as to diplomats, is the steam- 
ship line owned by Franco Fascists who 
confiscated it from the Republic pre- 
Spanish Civil War owners. This line con- 
stitutes a direct Axis pipe line between 
Berlin and Buenos Aires. From one of 
its ships at Trinidad, recently, the Brit- 
ish arrested the notorious Leon Hirsch, 
agent of Otto Abetz, with six or seven 
other agents. Now the Buenos Aires- 
to-Spain ships no longer stop at Trini- 
dad or any other ports where they might 
meet with difficulties. It was on this 
line that the German ambassador to 
Argentina, Von Thermann, recently re- 
turned to Germany. 

British and American policy toward 
Madrid is kid-gloved. Spanish ships on 
the high seas are not annoyed. In Wash- 
ington, it is still hoped that Fascist Gen- 
eral Franco, Premier of Spain, will not 
turn his country, army, navy and ships 
over to Germany to be used against the 
Allies, just as the myth persists that 
anything we can do will-prevent Vichy’s 
Marshal Pétain from knutckling to the 
Nazis whenever it becomes impossible 
for him to do otherwise. That’s why 
Spanish ships safely sail out of New 
York with oil and from Buenos Aires 
with food, despite the lack of positive 
proof that supplies they carry don't 
reach Axis countries. Wheat and meat 
can take the same route to Berlin that 
Ambassador von Thermann took. 

An integral part of Axis fifth column- 
ism in Argentina is the Nazi-controlled 
press. The bellwether of Naziism is El 
Pampero, printed in Spanish, edited by 
Enrique Osés. This newspaper has a 
circulation of from 75,000 to 100,000, or 
from one third to one half of the distri- 


bution of pro-Democratic La Prensa, 
and about equal to that of genuinely 
Argentine newspapers such as El 
Mundo, Critica or La Nacién. 

El Pampero is brilliantly edited, well 
written. It persistently plugs the Axis 
party line, which is anti-American and 
anti-British, of course. It distorts Allied 
victories into defeats and extols Axis 
losses into major triumphs. Editorially it 
preaches anti-Semitism and, when it isn’t 
Red-baiting, it is screaming “Yanqui 
Imperialism” and proclaiming Argen- 
tina for the Argentinos. Cash comes 
into the coffers of El Pampero to the 
tune of 100,000 pesos every month, and 
the advertising department of El Pam- 
pero derives almost all of its income 
from Axis advertisers. 


El Pampero Goes to Town 


The German Transocean News 
Agency, an offshoot of DNB, Italian 
Stefani and hopped-up “specials” from 
Berlin, Rome, Tokyo and Madrid fill 
El Pampero’s columns. La Prensa, El 
Mundo, Critica and La Nacién were 
lukewarm, almost taciturn, when Ruiz 
Guifiazi returned from the Rio Con- 
ference after having knifed—with the 
aid of oily little Juan Bautista Rossetti 
—Sumner Welles’ program for a unani- 
mous outright break between Latin 
America and the Axis. But El Pampero 
screamed: “GuifiazG Returns Victori- 
ous.” 

Proud and supercilious Argentinos 
preened. There was a full-color Argen- 
tine flag waving literally and figuratively 
on El Pampero’s front page, along with 
an enormous picture of pince-nezed 
Ruiz GuifiazG. The fact that Ruiz 
Guifiazi’s overloaded French Potez 
plane ran out of the runway in Rio and 
pancaked into the harbor was played 
down. In Rio, Brazilian Foreign Min- 
ister Oswaldo Aranha quipped: “It 
wasn’t the plane that was overloaded— 
it was Ruiz Guifiazd’s conscience.” 

For a long time, it was a mystery 
where El Pampero got its newsprint. 
American economic-warfare  sleuths 
traced the source—a Canadian firm. 
The source has dried up on El] Pampero 
but the paper will keep going. It has 
about one year’s supply stored up. It 
bought it in driblets through straw men 
in Brazil, Bolivia and Paraguay. The 
decent papers in Buenos Aires are run- 
ning out of newsprint, but El Pampero 
is well fixed with the raw materials of 
propaganda. 

There are other pro-Axis, Nazi-ma- 
nipulated newspapers in Argentina. The 
German-language Deutsche La Plata 
Zeitung plays the Axis game, but not too 
willingly. It’s the newspaper of the 
old-timers who would be good Argen- 
tinos instead of Germans if they had 
half the chance. The same is largely 
true of Il Mattino d’Italia, whose propa- 
gandizing is limited almost exclusively 
to unassimilated Italians. For the most 
part, the Italians become more creole 
than the creoles within six months of 
settling down in Argentina. However, 
there are plenty of Fascist die-hards 
among them, although their loyalties to 
the old country have been rudely shaken 
by the sorry figure Mussolini has cut in 
the war. 

The government’s pro-Axis policy and 
the fifth column combine to make Ar- 
gentina a menace. The proportions of 
the latter are such that I heard Allied 
diplomats and soldiers speak of it with 
something of the horror that I heard 
wide-awake but helpless men speak of 
the situation that existed in Holland, 
Belgium, France, Greece and still exists 
in Egypt. 

But until all relations between Bue- 
nos Aires and Axis capitals are severed, 
Argentina remains the potential Norway 
of the South American continent. 

THE END 
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PROMPT RELIEF! Help 
nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


® When muscular pain and stiffness 
follow overexertion, an accumulation 
of fatigue acids is probably causing the 
trouble. 
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201-F Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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reports of their work and arranged for 
them to come back East, Helen as man- 
ager of Crockford’s Club and Al as as- 
sociate editor of The Bridge World. 
But before they left the Coast in 1937 
they decided to get married, which they 
did across the border in Mexico on 
March 28th of that year. When they got 
back East both were in bridge to stay. 
Mrs. Sobel was chosen by Ely Culbert- 
son to join the team of four which he 


| took in 1937 to the international cham- 


pionships in Budapest, Hungary, where 
she, Charles Vogelhofer and the Cul- 
bertsons gained some notable triumphs. 
Back from there, she has played in an 
increasing number of events and her 
reputation has steadily grown, as has 
Al’s. 

It is pretty hard to get Mrs. Sobel to 
talk of her bridge unless you are about 
to become her partner and want to 
know what bidding conventions you are 
going to use. Then you will learn from 
her that she: 

1. Uses no artificial slam conventions 
unless you insist, since most devotees 
overdo the use of them. 

2. Prefers all bids in their natural 
meanings, as causing fewer misunder- 
standings. 

3. May violate any convention at any 
time, for the sake of general results. 

4. May bid the same hand ten differ- 
ent ways against different opponents. 

5. In choosing an opening bid, likes 
to select the suit which will best prepare 
her to handle the worst possible re- 
sponse from her partner. 

6. In general, prefers to play “by ear” 
rather than “by note,” fitting her action 
to the situation which exists at the time 
rather than following some previously 
determined rule. 

Just such a simple summary of gen- 
eral principles was discussed by her in 
the few minutes preceding the event 


| which clinched her place as ranking 


player of the past season. It was the 
national open team-of-four champion- 


| ship, scored on a board-a-match basis, 


which was played in the greatest tour- 


|nmament ever held by the league, at 
Richmond, Virginia. 


A Jolt for the Masters 


Only a week before the tournament, 


|Simon Rossant had telephoned her in 


New York that he and Peter Leventritt 
were going to the tournament and in- 
vited her to get a partner to make up 
the other pair for the team game. She 
wrote then to Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar in 
one of the South’s greatest 
and Mrs. Wagar accepted. 
When they won the event, in the closest 
possible kind of contest, by a fraction 


| of a match point, from the great five- 


|man combination of Waldemar von 
| Zedtwitz, Charles Lochridge, A. Mitch- 





| ell Barnes, S. Garton Churchill and Lee 
| Hazen, it signalized the first time that 


a pair made up of two women had been 


| on the victorious combination. 


During the season, twenty-seven dif- 
ferent players shared in the winning of 


| the eleven national events, and twenty 
| others gained second places. The cham- 
| pionship hard-luck record of the year 


—greatest since Waldemar von Zedt- 
witz five years ago earned eight second 
places—was registered by the famous 
Oswald Jacoby, who finished second, 
barely out of first place, in four of the 


| most difficult events without gaining a 


victory. His second places for the year 


;made him the leading Master Point 
| holder of all time, with 1,338, ahead of 
| David Bruce Burnstone’s 1,332. 


One of the striking achievements of 
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the season was the winning of the In- 
dividual Masters’ Championship by Lee 
Hazen. of New York by the largest mar- 
gin in the history of the event, 2714 
Match Points. His score was 638 as 
against 610% for B. Jay Becker, who 
was second. The year before, his second 
place among the thirty-six selected 
Masters was with 623 points. This was 
beaten only by Morrie Elis, who broke 
the record for the event then with 640. 
Mr. Hazen’s two-year average for the 
event is far above that of anyone else 
since it was instituted ten years ago. 


Coast-to-Coast Bridge 


One of the significant occurrences of 
bridge during the season was the con- 
solidation of the Pacific Bridge League 
with the American Contract Bridge 
League, finally giving the game organi- 
zation which places all parts of the 
country on an equal basis. Cementing 
the amalgamation is the fact that Mor- 
gan Howard, a former New Yorker but 
now a resident of Pasadena, California, 
has been elected president of the 
League for 1942. The Pacific Coast was 
better represented than ever before in 
the national championships at Rich+ 
mond, and so, of course, was the South. 
The East is always well represented in 
both number and quality of contestants, 
but the Middle West had its least repre- 
sentative year in both total entries and 
their achievements. 

War conditions have caused calling 
off of the World Bridge Olympic for 
1942—tthe event in which identical se- 
lected hands distributed by mail have 
been played simultaneously in as. many 
as sixty different nations. Last year it 
shrank to fifteen nations, and this year 
has had to be abandoned. Replacing it, 
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k. He did both. Where- 
to speak what he had in 
ladies looked at him with 


gh a window in the par- 
arates the dance floor 
there is beyond. Fur- 

ly screamed to Mom to call 
t arrest this obviously loco 
|“What did you say to 
| ed him. “Not a thing,” 
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. Flight from Hong Kong 
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ant came in through my back door and 
told me the Japanese had searched my 
abandoned home, unearthed some of 
the many photographs I’d taken that 
were probably unfavorable to their 


cause, and found my correspondence | 


file which included, among others, the 
letter I’d recently received from Navy 
Secretary Frank Knox along with a 
Naval Expeditionary Medal sent me for 
my work during the bombing and sink- 
ing of the Panay. 

They offered three hundred military 
yen to anyone who could tell them 
where I was. I got busy immediately, 
obtained a “return-to-native-village” 
permit under an assumed name, made 
arrangements for my family to leave 
later by a less arduous route and by 
8:30 A. M. next day I was waving goodby 
to my wife and my baby. 

I joined a stream of refugees shuf- 
fling out of Hong Kong, dressed in my 
manservant’s clothes and with a sizable 
growth of hair I’d been saving for the 
occasion during the twenty-eight days 
since Hong Kong fell. My faithful man 
Friday carried a sack containing cloth- 
ing which I knew would cost me three 
years’ salary to purchase in Chungking 
and a Leica camera which I’d not been 
without for the past eleven years. For 
days I plodded on with the rest of the 
footsore mass. At last we passed the 
last Japanese barbed-wire barricade at 
Shataukok, in the No Man’s Land which 
the Chinese call “guerrilla sector.” I 
met the last Japanese I’ve seen sit- 
ting on top of an armored car swaying 
to the mournful cadence of a moun- 
tain air being played on a flute by a 
Chinese lad. The thought came to me 
as I walked past: perhaps some Pied 
Piper might some day, somehow, rid 
China of those dwarfish creatures, but 
as I walked more steps into Free China 
I thought perhaps it might be better to 
set traps for them. 

THE END 


Any Week 
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of the Time. She asked us if we recog- 
nized the phrase, saying that it was ut- 
tered by a great American statesman 
“as he mounted his horse to lead the 
great American revolution against the 
usurper.” We floundered about a bit 
and Mom came to our rescue. “The 
Abraham Lincoln,” shrieked she tri- 
umphantly. “Are you a child to learn 
your history from a humble weman of 
Panama?” Mom has one formula for 
meeting trouble, exorcising it in its in- 
ception. If a brawl is about to occur on 
her premises she rushes to the scene 
with a dish of holy water and sprinkles 
the vicinity. Having done that, the 
practical woman shouts loudly for the 
police. The combination almost always 
restores peace. Money that she sus- 
pects of dishonest origin or that may be 
spurious she also sprinkles. We asked 
her how life went with her. “I am at 
peace,” she replied, “with God, with 
myself, with the Republic.” 


NO JAPS yet—just rumors. Almost ev- 
erybody here would prefer Japs to ru- 
mors. But in their absence Panama has 
plenty of rumors, almost invariably 
false. But even false rumors have their 
merit. Without them the tropics would 
fall asleep. And that’s not advisable if 


we’re to remember Pearl Harbor... . 
W. D. 
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Haig & Haig Scotch was born 315 
years ago. It has seen Britain 
io(8 am win over 100 Naval Battles—and 
has set for itself an unequalled 


record of continuous satisfaction. 
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ECUADOR ... No. 1 of a series of Latin-American 


sketches, portraying the picturesque and colorful 
Indian costumes still to be seen in the lands of the 


Good Neighbors. 








Si, Si, Senor! 
See that you're served what you de- 
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including Hazel’s grandmother, migrated 
to a four-story private house on Har- 
lem’s 118th Street. Hazel entered pub- 
lic school there while Papa went south 
to teach at a large Negro university and 
win bread for the family. 

Besides acting as family tuning fork, 
Hazel amazed her mother by picking out 
melodies on the piano before she’d had 
any coaching in its mysteries. Grandma 
had the honor of hearing the infant 
Hazel’s first one-fingered concert. She 
was awakened by music in the parlor. 
Tiptoeing in, she discovered Hazel 
perched precariously on an unabridged 
dictionary mounted atop the piano stool. 
She was playing her own arrangement of 
the lullabies that were nightly sung to 
her—a medley of Rockaby Baby and 
Gentle Jesus. 

If this performance by the five-year- 
old caused Grandma Worrell to rejoice, 
it was also responsible for the birth of 
a stern resolve in the heart of Hazel’s 
mother: Hazel would learn to play the 
piano. She would learn thoroughly, she 
would practice assiduously and she 
would become great. For three years 
Mrs. Scott taught her daughter, and 
when Hazel reached the mature age of 
eight, she played so well that her mother 
felt she had imparted all her own con- 
siderable knowledge. 

“Dear,” she said, drawing Hazel to 
her, “we must now decide what you are 
going to do with your life. Do you pre- 
fer a career of popular music or shall it 
be the concert stage?” 

Since Hazel had long since relin- 
quished schoolgirl thoughts of Prince 
Charming and a cottage by a waterfall, 


it only took her a moment to reach her 
decision. “ ‘Pop’ music would be fun,” 
she said. “But concerts—hot dignity! 





1»? 


That’s for me! 
Big Praise for a Small Girl 


As a direct and immediate result of 
this conversation, Professor Paul Wag- 
ner of the Juilliard School of Music was 
privileged to hear Hazel’s rendition of 
the Rachmaninoff Prelude. And it was 
indeed a privilege, even though Hazel, 
finding that her childish fingers couldn’t 
handle the octaves in the piece, cut it 
down to her size and played it in sixths. 
When she had finished, Wagner put his 
hand on her head and quietly remarked, 
“T am in the presence of genius.’ Forth- 
with, to the great embarrassment of 
Hazel and her mother, he began to cry 
bitterly. After a while Hazel began to 
weep, too, for no particular reason, and 
then Mamma joined the wailing chorus. 
It degenerated into quite a scene. 

Wagner explained that Hazel was too 
young for a regular Juilliard scholarship 
but added that he’d be glad to teach her 
himself. He did so, until shortly after 
her performance of the Minuet in G at 
Carnegie Hall. Then he became seri- 
ously ill, whereupon Hazel’s formal 
| musical education came to an abrupt 





halt. From that time on, Hazel worked 
| at her music alone, playing the standard 
|classics over and over until she had 
| them pat. Then boredom set in and she 
| developed the “bad habit” of syncopat- 
ing the symphonies for variety’s sake. 
| She knew her mother would be un- 
happy about her swing, and her father 
would be wrathful. He was an academic 
man, proud of his daughter’s tastes. 
Papa’s sense of personal dignity was 
constantly in conflict with American 
race prejudice and, in Hazel’s fourteenth 
year, he came home for Christmas a 
beaten man. He had been involved in 
a lynch riot in the South and at once 
took to reading all available books on 
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Hi, Hazel! 


Continued from page 16 


the subject of race differences. He died 
there a few months later of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Scott, now head of the family, 
took the first available job as saxo- 
phonist in Mrs. Louis Armstrong’s all- 
girl band. Before long she organized 
her own women’s orchestra, and natu- 
rally enough, Hazel popped up as pian- 
ist. 

Fifteen-year-old Hazel liked working 
in the smoky Port Chester bar that hired 
the band; she liked the late hours, the 
shop talk. When her job was threat- 
ened by delegates of the musicians’ 
union who maintained she was too 
young to be a member, Hazel, gaining 
confidence in herself in the world of 
jazz, shouted them down: “I am over 
eighteen! And I'll outplay, outswing and 
outsing anybody who says different!” 

The band broke up by mutual consent 
after it had been in existence a year, 
and Hazel got a chance in the 1938 
Broadway musical show, Sing Out the 
News. 

Hazel was a featured performer and 
sang the show’s hit song, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jones. The song and its 
singer were the recipients of standout 
reviews, and Hazel’s salary promptly 
bounced upward to a hundred dollars. 

The show closed. Came smoky little 
places; big, noisy, air-conditioned 
places; medium-sized places selling soft 
drinks and hard music—two of them at 
the New York World’s Fair. Then, 
mainly on the basis of his own over- 
enthusiasm, an agent organized a band 
for Hazel. He called it Hazel Scott’s 
Band, adding only “Fourteen Men and 
a Girl.” Which was all too true, be- 
cause eighteen-year-old Hazel was 
too girlish to give her band the thought 
and time it required. She preferred 
roller skating and polishing her nails. 

Finally the agent couldn’t stand it 
any more. “You should be ashamed of 
yourself,” he told her. 

Hazel, lugubrious and guilty, nodded 
and turned toward her fourteen men. 
“You’re all wonderful characters,” she 
said, “and I’m awful. I’m spoiled, irre- 
sponsible, selfish—unworthy to have a 
band of my own. Therefore, you're all 
fired.” 

Somehow this led her to an audition 
as blues singer at a new Greenwich Vil- 
lage night club called Café Society 
Downtown. In the eyes of the proprie- 
tor of the club she was all right for a 
three-weeks fill-in engagement. How- 
ever, when he planned on that short 
shift for her, he had never heard her 
play her syncopated classics. The first 
time he did, he rushed up to her and 
said, ‘Hazel! Hazel! Hazel! You have 
a job for life.” 
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That was three years 
seems to have been ag 4 
word. With only occasion: 
to do quick but remuner je 
jobs at places like Boston’s jt; 
Hotel Roof, Hazel has stay |q 
home in the bright new  ‘» 
built especially to house h 

Her salary has risen ¢ th 


only for the time necessary 
her movie contract. This y | 


tion, It’s All True, is ready }¢ 
eras. In it, Hazel has signe 
feminine lead opposite Lou 
but she can’t guess when | | tiy 
come for her to hurry west 
that Orson,” she says. “ 
vague character.” 


And the Money Ro | 


In the meantime, she cay ny 
self by watching her phone 5} 
“Swinging the Classics” cor en 
to breaking the sales recorc ij 
In the first month it was or e¢ 
it sold out in many parts oj } 
and one New York departm | 
loaded three thousand of |; 
than two weeks. Her sing) 
as Mighty Like the Blues 4 
Bars, Boogie-Woogie and ( 9 
are selling no less well. 

Then she always has f 
her own clothes, including bk 
hued slack suits for afte \ 
which she calls her “Hi, # 
fits because everyone, ¥ 
know her personally or n | 
“Hi, Hazel!’ whenever shel) 
them in Harlem. Then t | 
evening gowns, which are w} 
less. “I think my shoulders 
point. Don’t you?” she sa’ 
has a great assortment of on 
for those two or three occé: 
when she gets herself to 
enough in the day to rent#) 
go for a canter. 

Mainly, however, she spel 
surveying her newly pure 
and planning what to do} 
“There,” she tells anyone ») 
“I’m going to build a swin’i 
on the proceeds of the mc, 
the right, there’ll be a ions 
I can entertain in the ev 
from record sales. And © 
think I’d like to have a lan) 
den going all the way down} 
—TlI’ll think of some way ti 
Then she sighs wistfully: || 
though, it’ll be by swinging © 

THE END § 
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very proud of this and wanted to tell her 
about his father and the laundry, and 
his grandmother and his little sister and 
his brother Yang with whom he had 
come to fight in China and who was al- 
ready dead. But there was no time now. 
His heart was full with the things he 
wished to tell her. That she knew this 
and wished to listen he could see in her 
eyes. She bent forward to kiss him. Oh, 
if his grandmother had seen this what 
would she have said? But it was nice... 
It was as if all the beauty, all the sweet- 
ness and honey in the world were 
poured forth suddenly, for an instant 
onto his lips. 

“Come,” she said. Then she turned 
and marched in front of him down the 
village street. She carried his rifle over 
her shoulder. The bayonet, needle 
sharp—he had spent hours on its point 
—twinkling in the sun. He caught her 
up and put his hand upon the rifle. 

“You understand it?” he asked. 

“Yes, I understand it,” she said and 
brought the rifle down and opened and 
closed the bolt. 

“And you do not mind my accent?” 
Singloo asked. 


HE did not answer. Instead she said, 

“Ts it true that if a woman marries an 
American she would become American 
too?” 

“That is true, I think,” he said, “but 
we should have to ask the consul. It is 
his business to understand these mat- 
ters.” By now they were nearly back. 
A stream of boys in gay girls’ clothes 
and girls in bedraggled uniforms with 
rifles in their hands. 

He gave up worrying about his an- 
cestors, about scandal. It was for China. 

The men were standing and sitting by 
the roadside. Cheng sat alone on a big 
stone. They went up to him and he 
looked at them without saying anything. 
Then he said: 

“Turn round and bend over.... 
your backs.” 

Singloo stayed bent till the blood ran 
to his head. 

The girls in boys’ clothes were ,chat- 
tering and laughing with the soldiers. 

“It will do... Stand up,” Cheng said. 

They stood up and faced him. 

“T asked for volunteers,” he said, ‘“‘be- 
cause this is dangerous. The girls were 
willing but I was not. Toa-Tuen thought 
of the plan. It was her own but I would 
have none of it.” He paused. 

“You know,” he said, “that our land is 
destroyed .. . that we have scorched our 
earth in front of the invaders. But it 
is not all scorched. Some is left.” He 
pointed to a great green space to the 
west .. . Soy beans, knee high, growing 
as far as the eye could see. “There are 
no men in the land,” he said. “There- 
fore it must be cultivated by women.” 

Singloo nodded his head. It was all 
true, but it did not make much sense to 
him. The men all round him and the 
girls were walking off in twos and threes. 
They were going toward the beans. 

Cheng was watching them. He turned 
back to the boys. 

“Do you know what the Japanese do 
to our maidens?” he said. “Do you} 
know how they raid them .. . how they 
load them into trucks and take them to 
their brothels?” 

“We know.” It made him feel sud- 
denly sick to think that Toa-Tuen was 
in such danger. 

“You know that we are short of am- |. 
Cheng 


Turn 


munition, of guns, of stores,” 
went on. 
“We know,” Singloo said. 
“That is good. In an hour, we have 


word of it, a Japanese convoy of twenty | 
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trucks loaded with all the things we 
need is passing down this road. And 
what do you think they will do if they 
see six young girls working in the fields 
bent over their hoes?” 

Singloo did not answer, he was trem- 
bling too much. 

“TI will tell you,” Cheng said. “The 
first who sees them will stop his truck 
and get out to have sport with our girls 
and then capture them and sell them. 
The other trucks will stop too, to watch 
and join in the play.” 

The men who had gone to the field 
had disappeared. 

“We came here today,” Cheng said, 
“from the mountains to attack the con- 
voy but it would have been hard to stop 
them; some would have got through 
without this plan. So go, girls,” he 
laughed, “go to the fields and stay bent 
over your hoes. Let them come up to 
you. The maidens have given you their 
knives. Use them. I must let them 
come right up to you and not start firing 
too soon for at that moment when they 
close with you and fling you down those 
who watch will have eyes only for the 
sport of hunting women; they will be 
in the road, crowded onto the drivers’ 
seats and on the tops of trucks. At that 
moment as they grip you and you turn 
on them, we will open fire. But you 
must account for those who have you in 
their arms. We cannot shoot them, and 
you will only have your knives.” 


T WAS not nice out there in the fields. 

Singloo struck at a weed with his hoe, 
cutting it below the roots so that it fell 
on his feet. To his right and left the 
other boys worked, their bright clothes 
beautiful in the hot sunlight, glinting 
and shining as they worked. But it was 
not nice even when you knew that a 
hundred of your comrades under Cheng 
were concealed all round you. 

He kept glancing sideways at the 
road. First there would be dust, then 
there would be the line of trucks and 
perhaps some armored cars. There 
might even be a plane ortwo. Then... 
he did not like to think further than 
that. He slashed another tall weed. 
The haft of Toa-Tuen’s knife was hard 
against his belly as he bent. He thought 
of the knife. That it was fine, so hand- 
somely ornamented, meant that she was 
of a great family. That she was a fine 
lady. He thought of his family. They 
had always been respected, his father 
said, but they had never been great, 
though one of them, Fuan-lo in the sec- 
ond century, had been a local governor. 

And she had kissed him. He had 
never kissed or been kissed by a girl be- 
fore. Of course in America it was dif- 
ferent and he had seen a lot of it. He 
thought of the parked cars .. . Petting. 
But that was not for a Chinese. He was 
an American but in this he remained 
Chinese. He felt quite ill as he thought 
of that kiss. It would be a shame to get 
himself killed when, if he lived, she 
might kiss him again. Her clothes still 
smelled good, but the fragrance was 
dying as he grew hotter and as the smell 
of the cut weeds bled out into the sum- 
mer day. In his mind he went over what 
he would do. The man would spring on 
him from behind, seizing his shoulder. 
He might use judo, but this was un- 
likely. He would not want to damage a 
girl. As he came he would drop his hoe, 
swing round and drive in the knife... 
the simplifier. 

“Strike, turn and cut upward,” she 
had said. How clear her instructions 
had been, how beautiful her voice, how 
fragrant her smell, how glorious her 
slender form—a humming bird of a 
woman, a lotus flower, a little living 
figure of ivory and ebony with dark 
laughing eyes. 

They were coming. He saw the dust. 

“Do not look up, comrades,” he said. 
“And when they come, kill. Remember 


our sisters. We are boys,” he said, “but 
we are also men.” 

The hoes rose and fell, the blades 
shining as the sun struck them. 

The acrid smell of the weeds rose all 
round him. Now he could see the 
trucks. He heard the scream of brakes 
and some shouts and laughter. In a 
minute, he thought, in a minute... 

“Do not run,” he said. “Do not turn. 
Pretend we do not know they are com- 
ing ... pretend we submit... pretend. 
Then turn and strike at their bellies.” 

He cut another weed, a thick one; 
there was a sound of running behind 
him, of heavy boots and the rustle of 
crushed foliage. The moment was com- 
ings; 

There was a hoarse laugh; a hand was 
on his shoulder. 

“Strike for China!” he shouted as he 
whirled round. The man’s hand was 
dashed from the collar of his dress. He 
had torn it. His mouth was open with 
surprise as the simplifier flashed. How 
easily it went in. Nothing stopped the 
blade, there was no resistance—only a 
hot softness and a choking cry. Then 
came the shots and the beautiful chatter 
of Cheng’s machine guns. He turned to 
help little Liopo; he had fallen beneath 
his assailant and was shouting for help. 
As Singloo ran toward him he could 
see the Japanese falling from the tops of 
the trucks; on the one nearest to him the 
driver hung half in and half out of the 
cab. His comrades were swarming over 
the convoy, dragging out the dead, kill- 
ing the wounded, and changing clothes 
with them. : 

So that was Cheng’s plan—not just to 
get some supplies for themselves but to 
steal the convoy. Those were Chinese 
truck drivers who had joined them this 
morning; he had wondered who they 
were. He heard the engines begin to 
roar as he drove his knife into the neck 
of the man who was holding down Liopo. 
It took him below the ear and the blood 
spurted on his shoulder in jerks. Toa- 
Tuen was beside him. Her bayonet 
dripped blood. 

“You!” he said. “You.. 
you doing here, so near?” 

“T crept up,” she said. “I was afraid 
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were Untrue to Grandma Gray 


BUT THE KIDS ALL LOVE HER NOW! 


The kindliness of Grandma Gray 


Made kiddies all adore her. 


No wonder she was hurt when they 


Decided to ignore her. 


The truth was that they could not stand 


The odor or the sight 


Of Granny’s FALSE TEETH; 
though by hand, 


She scrubbed them day and night. 


“Use POLIDENT,” her dentist said, 
“Its action can’t be beat. 


Cleans, Purifies 

Without Kil 
Do this — ry ENT 
to uate a glass 
Stir. Put in 


a little P 
Powder 


water. 
wae or bridge 10 te 


15 minutes. Rinse, an 
it’s ready to use. 





WHICH 


WO women live in neighboring homes. 
They are the same age. Their husbands’ 
incomes are about equal. They seem to 
page the same chance of sociai success and 
happiness. And yet one of these is seldom 
invited to go out. 
The other woman ts always the center 
of a group. She is sought after as a guest. 


MAKE HER SECRET YOUR OWN 


Her secret is very simple. She has learned 
how to attract people. She has read many 
things. Her mind is keen and alerr, and 
people feel instinctively that she is worth 
knowing. 

Make her secret your own. It is possible 
to secure all at once and at very small 
expense the few great 2 
books that enable any- 
one to think clearly and 
talk well 

You will understand 
how this is possible 
when you have read 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day”’ 
—a wonderfully inter- 
esting Free book which 
tells you about the 


“You neither scrub nor rub; instead 
You soak plates clean and sweet!” 


of these 
secret of 








Since Granny has, the kiddies make 
Her life serene and nice. 

If you wear PLATES, you too should take 
This POLIDENT advice. 


he ic nT 





CLEANS PLATES AND BRIDGES 
ALL DRUG STORES, ONLY 30¢ 


women has learned the 
Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


beautiful new Home Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics—now easily available 
to the most modest home budget. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The fascinating book, *‘Fifteen Minutes 
a Day,’’ containing eighty pages, furnishes 
you complete information about this mar- 
velous set. It describes Dr. Eliot's own plan 
of reading and contains dramatic biogra- 
phies of men whose immortal writings 
appear in The Harvard Classics. This book 
is beautifully illustrated and is a gem of lit- 
erature. It will be sent you free, postpaid 
and without obligation. Simply send us your 
name and address today on coupon below. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


I am interested in receiving by mail, free and 
without obligation, your valuable booklet, 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day,” describing the famous 
library, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics) and the beautiful brochure, the 


“Men Behind the Classics.” 736 HCS 


Mr. 
Name Mrs. 
Aiss 


Address 














Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 15 


had a single subscriber cancel. (We 
keep our advertisers happy by not hav- 
ing any.) ... Steel yourself for some 
slightly incredible tales—such as the 
one about the beaver colony which went 
mad in a body when some Fort Greely 
guards wired a tree so it fell away from 
their dam—but be assured we shan’t 
pull your leg. Alaska is incredible 
enough without any invention on our 
part.” 


N= FIELD, Dothan, Ala. Pfc. 
Clarence Nelson had often looked 
back with nostalgia on the moneyed days 
he spent at the Havre de Grace track. 
He had never met his favorite jockey, 
Jerry Smith, but he always bet on him 
and usually won. Few days ago Pvt. 
Nelson got to talking with a new man 
sitting at the next desk in the field’s 
Personnel Office. The conversation got 
around to horse racing and, as you've 
undoubtedly suspected, the new man 
turned out to be Jerry Smith. “Boy,” 
said Nelson, “did I paste a lot of money 
on your nose!” Pvt. Smith leaned over 
the desk. “Just paste a War Stamp on 
it now,” said he. 


CAMP BOWIE, Texas. When 

the 3lst Division was prepar- 

ing to move here from Camp 
sist ov. Blanding, Fla., everything was 
hush-hush as a cat in a velvet bag; but 
when regimental bands began playing 
Deep in the Heart of Texas, the cat got 
out. 


put on K.P. duty soon after their ar- 

rival, three Dixie Division boys gave 
up hope of meeting any Texas belles, 
figuring their fellow wolves with more 
liberty would date every available gal 
for months ahead. But by the time the 
liberty boys got back to Bowie the three 
K-P.’s were smiling and humming tunes 
softly to themselves. Seems they’d 
called, and dated, the girls whose phone 
numbers they’d found on pie boxes de- 
livered to the kitchen. 


WITH ex-noncoms flocking back 

into the service from the ERC 

(Enlisted Reserve Corps), 
asta ow. Barkeley is running over with 
stripers. The situation is being straight- 
ened out now, but some outfits have had 
sergeants and corporals doing K.P. and 
guard duty chores. Three companies of 
the 120th QM. Regiment are now set- 
tling the question of who’s boss between 
the former topkicks and the guys who 
had been appointed to take their places. 
Company B neatly ironed things out by 
splitting the job. First Sgt. Ova C. 
Grantham, recalled from the ERC, takes 
charge of the men when they’re in camp, 
and First Sgt. Paul Davis officiates when 
the company’s in the field. 


ACKSONVILLE NAVAL AIR STA- 

TION, Fla. Duncan White, of Glen 
Cove, N. Y., recently developed such an 
aversion to submarines he sat up nights 
figuring how best to give expression to 
it. He had a particular reason: he was 
third engineer aboard a Socony Vacuum 
tanker, and tanker engine room crews 
were taking a beating from U-boats. 
White is now an aviation cadet, and 
hoping fervently that before long he'll 
have the pleasure of dropping an ash 
can on one of the underwater sneakers. 


CS BLANDING, Starke, Fla. 

Some months ago we revealed the 
case of the New Yorker who’d just been 
discharged from the Navy with a gun- 
ner’s rating only to be drafted and as- 
signed to a Blanding bakery school. 
































































Here’s the newest misfit an | 
Edvar J. Andre, of Baton | 
a deep-sea diver with consi 4 
tation as such, is now a me 
Blanding hospital detachme | 
a hunch the Navy would be ; 
a boatload of former truckig 
Army for Andre. i 


og Army can get tires a) 
right, but the rubber sho; 
more work on Blanding t | 
The boys have to check ir 
sure before they step on th} 
the morning, and from time 
ing the day they inspect t 
cuts and gouges. The qua 
operating 450 trucks in ane 
camp and they roll up a tc) 
miles daily. Yes, daily. 


RTILLERYMAN Pvt.) 

of Atlanta, Ga., says th 
quick for him. Cavin shov) 
line at his regimental dis) 
before he realized what the 
to him one fellow had swali 
another had given him a | 
and a third had eased |\¢ 
“Hell!” Cavin yelled as he: ; d 
to the entrance. “All I y| 
nose drops!” 


ND here’s another o 
Texas tune... Pvt. Ni 
was wrapping himself arov 
order of ham and eggs in) 
near Blanding when the jt 
out with Deep in the Heart: 
from Chicago, Apking was* 
the melody, but a tall Texe 
to his table, accosted him @ 
added: “When you hear tha 
up!” Anyhow, with so ma ut 
Blanding, the owner of e 
within 100 miles has added 
national anthem to the re 
the Lone Star Staters <¢ 
bushels of nickels to hear 


CAMP LIVINGST 
days ago the last «( 
female gender was 
satu viv. Of here for the a 3 
To cause an immediat de 
dog population of the are 
Every time the men wen 
training area to practice cor 
fox holes, a multitude of » 
along and, so to speak, stu 
into the military machin 
to a head when the 28th 
manding officer, Maj. Get 
was watching a group of & 
from a simulated enemy. 1 | 
good at it and the general. 
ginning to be highly pleas: 
ability to spot a single s & 
open when a pack of yelpi! 
vestigators burst upon th 
pranced, tails wagging, at 
cealed and cursing owners 
FORT CUSTER, E 
Mich. With the heat 
listed men into offi 
stx viv. schools, the 5th Di 
back into its records and | 
tween last June and 
month only 300 men b 
brass hat training, and 
were assigned. So far 
selves are concerned, 
there isn’t enough do 
up for the additional 1 
As was pointed out heal 1 
an officer is no better off 
the end of a month than 4 
he has twice as many head 
ever, according to instruct: 
Gen. Ben Lear, com 
















































h an I.Q. of 110 or better 
atically considered to be ap- 

training and are virtually 
srs to fill the unit quotas. 
if a soldier turns down the 
General Lear wants to 


gen traditionally insist that 
an’t teach them anything, 
“it. Theodore H. Fossieck is 
ud of the job he did on Lt. 
O'Hare, the Navy pilot who, 
1, shot down six Jap planes in 
Ito set a record for quantity 
Lt. Fossieck taught Lt. 
vlish, history and marksman- 
stern Military Academy. Ed 
ated an A in marksmanship. 


erty. R. I. Pfc. Johnny 
, of Providence, who fan- 
i | f as somewhat of a jujit- 
to show Pvt. Tony 
9 how to subdue an oppo- 
iB Seticing him. According to 
lony was a little awkward 
lhing. That, at least, is what 
lation sounded like, coming 
ough the gap left by the two 
} Johnny sacrificed for his art. 
ita know,” his pals reminded 


anything you get from the 
Pole to backfire on you.” 


GENERAL 


ESSLY comparing calen- 
birthdays of officers with 
s for efficient continuous 
® of field duty under ardu- 
ons of modern field service, 
making wholesale transfers 
fersonnel. Within a couple of 
Hist all officers inside the age 
for service with troops will be 
} troops or will be in schools 
for such assignments. The 
dicers are rapidly taking over 
housekeeping jobs, which 
vice in various station com- 
eaching; athletic, recreation 
direction; and various serv- 
fads. 

fimits for service with troops 
bgenerals (commanding divi- 
: brigadier generals, 60; colo- 
tenant colonels, 52; majors, 
, 42; first lieutenants, 35; 
enants, 30. Don’t, however, 
sifficer friend on an average 
binow you think he must be a 
q) There will be a few excep- 
t} above rules and you might 
| a man who’s yearning to be 
ft is kept elsewhere by spe- 
or qualification. 
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D. NO. 3 is the official name of the 


* new brown-tan necktie adopted to | 


replace the black silk (winter) and cot- 
ton khaki (summer) cravats. The new 


issue is made of cotton warp with a fill- | 


ing of mohair and will harmonize with 
both the olive drab and khaki uniforms. 
Sounds a lot snappier; black ties always 
seemed to us to be out of place with a 
completely o. d. outfit. 


| te way we hear it, the officers train- 
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COME OWN...\1's 

TIME YOU LEARNED THE 
PASSWORD FOR KEEPING 
UP WITH UNCLE 













ing center established by Lt. Gen. | Bi 


Walter Krueger at Camp Bullis, and 
mentioned in this department last Jan. 
10th, is unofficially known as Krue- 
gers Kollege of Practical Tactical 
Knowledge. 


ILOT OFFICER T. R. LEE, whose 

address is No. 5 Service Flying Train- 
ing School, Royal Canadian Air Force, 
Brantford, Ont., Canada, wants to “get 
in touch with the editor of the newspa- 
per of some large American flying 
training school such as Randolph or 
Kelly Field or Pensacola. Our school 
is turning out multiengine pilots and I 
would prefer communicating with a 
school of similar nature.” Pilot Officer 
Lee is editor of his station newspaper, 
Sky-Line. That’s all we know about 
this, and we don’t guarantee that any 
but qualified correspondents will re- 
ceive any reply to communications sent 
to Pilot Officer Lee. 


HOSE summer vacations the univer- 
sity and college R.O.T.C. boys used to 
get at Uncle Sam’s expense are out for 
the duration and six months after that. 


Students who have completed military | 


requirements and attended summer 
camps will be commissioned upon 
graduation; those who haven’t had camp 
experience will go into basic training 
schools, then be commissioned. But 
regular R.O.T.C. camps? Nope! There’s 
a war on! 


Ji eoee new slang: File 13 is any Air | 


Corps wastebasket. 


A ip Army wants 3,000 registered 
nurses right away and will need 10,- 
000 by the end of the year to keep 
pace with what’s going on. The job 
pays $840 a year plus maintenance and 
uniforms. A gal has to be an unmar- 


ried citizen between 22 and 30, at least | 


five feet tall, a high- and nursing-school 
graduate and, of course, a registered 
nurse. 


ie WOULD be a nice job for a recruit- 
ing sergeant. G. W. 
THE END 
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"R-I-S. Should I go on to the second line?” 


































PASSWORD ? EP... WWEW THE DAY'S BEEW 
| DION’'T KNOW TOUGH -AWO YOUR WORK 1S DONE— 
WE HAD ONE. SUST PASS THE WORD,'3F rol’! 
















BOY, THIS BEER’S 

SWELL—JUST WHAT 

| NEEDED. BUT! STILL 
DON’T GET THAT 

PASSWORD —"33 7oJ””. 


ELEMENTARY, WATSON / 
IT’S 33 FINE BREWS BLENDEO 
INTO J GREAT BEER / 
BLENDING’S WHAT GIVES 
IT THAT pelo FLAVOR! 






FLAVOR / EXTRA- DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR... BECAUSE “48ST 
BLUE R/BBON, LIKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 
BLENOING. IT’S SPEC/ALLY 
BLENDED,"33 vol’ 





YOUR PASSWORD 1 SWELL 10EA / IT’S 
REALLY DIO THE TRICK. 2 ; "33 ro J” YOUVE LEARNED 
| SURE ENJOYED THAT HOW TO KEEP RIGHT UP 

SUPPER — NOW HOW WITH YOUR UNCLE SAM! 

ABOUT A MOVIE ? 

ae 


Wo 
ype fF | [| ii 


fre 


Fase up tonight...then 


up and at ’em tomor- 
row! Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon refreshment “does 





the trick” for Amer- 
ica’s army of work- 
ers. More delicious 
flavor makes it a 
nation-wide favor- 
ite, and the lead- 
ing beer in homes 
from coast to coast! 





Enjoy it in reg- 
ular or club size 
bottles and on draft 

at better places every- 
where. 
Copyright 1942, Pabat 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


| xr fine Bia Bbuded We One Grea Beer 
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| ner clothes for six months. 


Tus year, of all vears, make the most 
of vacation. Refresh your mind and 


body with a trip to Maine. Any vaca- 
tion budget goes further in Maine. 
Spend what you like. But the beauty 
of Maine is free. The variety of Maine 
pleasures is built into the state. 


Rocky seacoast and sandy beaches 
are yours to enjoy. There are moun- 
tains. And lakes. Everywhere there’s 
the hospitality of Maine. The famous 
Maine food. The comfortable tourist 
places. The well-known hotels. 


Hike. Ride. Camp. Play tennis and 
golf. Swim, fish and sail in salt water 
or fresh. You get more for your money 
in Maine! The free picture-book helps 
you plan. Mail the coupon. 


AVE THE TIME of, \ 
W EOF Your LIFE IN MAINE 7 







| 

| MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | 

| Tourist Service, 61 St. John Street | 
Portland, Maine FREE BOOKLET 

| Please send me the new Il- | 

l lustrated Maine Official Vacation 





Guide for 1942. 


Name 





Address 














- zara 
When there’s “nothing to eat but food,” 
bring back your old time appetite with 
thick, savory A*1 Sauce. 

With meats, fish, eggs, beans—it coaxes 
out flavor you never knew was there! 


5 | SAUCE 


The DASH that makes the DISH 
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Jason gets off his stool and starts out. 
At the door he stops, turns around. “By 
the way, Peter,” he calls, “wear a black 
tie, will you? Rule of the paper.” He 
goes on out, before I can stop him—be- 
fore, that is, I can recover from the 


| blow. 


I haven’t owned any din- 
They were 
the first to go. At the moment I am 
wearing a light gray checked suit, the 
loudest suit I could buy for a comedy 
part last year. It was the first thing I 
tried to sell, but no dice. Now it’s all 
I have left. All. This and the raincoat. 

I pick up the 1892 dime and put it 
carefully back into my pocket. 

Joe comes along, wiping the counter. 
I feel like talking. “Well, Joe,” I tell 
him, “that was almost a break. All I 
need is eighty bucks for a tux and I get 
a free meal.” 


Black tie. 


OE follows my glance, at my suit. He 

gets it. He grins. “That’s a tough one, 
all right,” he says. He keeps on wiping. 
After a while he says, “Listen, I got 
an idea. Up at my room I got a din- 
ner jacket. Left over from a job I had 
waiting at the Alhambra last year, be- 
fore it folded. We're about the same 
size. I also got a shirt and black tie.” 

“No pants?” 

“Just the coat. I wore the pants out 
behind the counter here. I was hoping 
you'd have some kind of pants.” 

I shake my head. The only pants I 
have are on. And the only shoes; and 
the shoes are soggy. 

A customer comes in and Joe goes to 
wait on him. I sit there thinking things 
over. Between me and grub lies a pair 
of black pants. I have no ideas. No 
ideas at all. When Joe comes back he 
glances at my raincoat. He says, “You 
got a raincoat there. If I was in your 
place, I’d wear the tux jacket and shirt 
and tie, and your pants, just like they 
are. Put the raincoat over the whole 
thing. See what I mean?” 

“Sit down at the table in a raincoat?” 

“No. The raincoat would be for later, 
for going out. What you do is, you go 
over there early. Nobody ever gets 
there before eight. Tell the headwaiter 
—the headwaiter won’t even be on duty 
yet, it’ll be somebody filling in—tell him 
you're to meet your friend at a table. 
Never mind if he looks at your pants. 
He can’t do anything about it, see? None 
of his business. So when Jason gets 
there you’re already seated. He can 
only see what shows above the table. 
When it’s time to leave, you let him get 
up from the table first. Then follow 
right behind him, stay close to him, get 
your raincoat quick at the checkroom 
and put it on quick.” 

“Joe,” I tell him, “I think you got 
something.” 

He reaches under his apron and takes 
a key out of his pocket and tosses it to 
the counter. “Around the corner at 217. 
Apartment 9.” 

I pick up the key. 





I AM sitting in the Parakeet when Ja- 

son arrives at nine-thirty. The place 
is nearly full and I am feeling funny, sit- 
ting there at the table. I have drunk six 
glasses of water. Jason comes over to 
the table with the headwaiter and 
somebody who looks like the manager. 
It is the manager, I find as Jason intro- 
duces us. I start to get up, pretend to 
catch my knee under the table. The 
manager implores me not to get up. All 
right, I won’t. Since you insist. Jason 





sits down, and the headwaiter gives me 
a menu with a grand flourish. 
| ‘Wait a minute,” Jason says. He gets 


Internationally Known 


Continued from page 18 


up from the table and beats it. The 
headwaiter nods. “He'll be back in a 
minute,” he says. “Excuse me.” He 
goes away. I put down the menu. 

Jason is talking to some people at a 
large table beside the dance floor. They 
laugh. He has told a joke. He comes 
back, looking around at people, smiling 
here, nodding there, waving a hand to 
somebody over in a corner. He sits 
down. 

“Hal Galvern,” he says. “Got a nice 
little item from him for the column. 
The producer, you know.” Yes, I know. 
I tried his studio again this afternoon. 
I am a great friend of the doorman. 
Fine, sympathetic fellow, the doorman. 

A waiter—evidently a special waiter 
sent by the headwaiter, and he is all 
bows and smiles—poises himself above 
our table. I pick up the menu. 

Jason mutters a swear word. I look 
up from the menu. He is looking past 
my shoulder, toward the entrance, which 
is through the cocktail lounge. He is 
frowning. I look around. A fellow has 
come in with a beautiful girl. I am 
choosing my word carefully: beautiful. 
There are a couple of steps down from 
the cocktail lounge into the main dining 
room, which manifestly were put there 
to allow for a pause, as upon a platform, 
a stage, to give everybody in the dining 
room an eyeful of who you are and who 
you're with before you step down to the 
common level. Very effective. It is what 
is known as the Hollywood Entrance. 


HOEVER this is, he is a master at 

the entrance. He hesitates just long 
enough to let everybody know this is 
something, here is somebody—and just 
long enough for three or four photog- 
raphers, who have popped up from no- 
where, to illuminate the scene with their 
flashbulbs—then ushers the girl down 
quickly, as though just now aware of the 
spotlight and anxious to avoid it. 

“What's that?” I ask Jason. 

He *makes an impatient gesture. 
“Jimmy Blossom,” he says shortly. 
“Runs the Hollywood column on the En- 
terprise.”’ 

“Who’s the girl?” I ask. 

Jason squirms in his chair. “Caroline 
Waite,” he says grudgingly. He looks at 
me, evidently expecting me to whistle. 
“New York Waites,” he adds. No regis- 
ter. ‘The society girl, you know. You 
must at least have heard of her. One of 
the old wealthy families. Started sing- 
ing in night clubs about a year ago, as a 
sort of Junior League stunt. A dare, I 
think; something like that. Now she’s 
out here, after the movies.” Jason 
squirms in his seat some more, casts an 
uncomfortable glance toward them. 
“Blossom has her thrown and tied. Ona 
leash.” 

“Engaged, you mean? Or whatever 
they call it here in Hollywood.” 

“No. Nothing personal, I think. Blos- 
som’s happily married. Just business. 
Those photogs were Enterprise men, 
planted there. Waite’s a project of the 
paper, in a way. Of Blossom, anyway. 
A godsend to Blossom. In this business, 
Peter, this columning, you got to dis- 
cover somebody, tie them up, make the 
people want to read about whoever it is, 
and they got to buy your column to 
do it.” 

I pick up the menu. The waiter is still 
there. New York steak, the menu says, 
three dollars and fifty cents. I clear my 
throat. “Well, Jason,” I begin, “I sup- 
pose we may as well—” 

“Peter!” Jason is leaning half across 
the table. His eyes are snapping. “Peter, 
how long have you been in town?” 

“Two months.” 
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many people do you know 


me a laugh. I am still 
Jason jumps up from the 
tt upsetting it. He runs out 
ail room; I can see him go to 
poths. The waiter looks at 


menu. 
ison comes back he is beam- 
be here in five minutes,” 


‘will be here in five minutes?” 
photogs from the paper. From 
‘There was one on duty at the 
‘they're pulling two off the 
ym Alaska premiére to run over 


ck up the menu. New York 
aree dollars and— 

D terrific,” Jason says. “We'll 
ossom’s eye for him. Blossom 
Waite. Maybe we can even—” 
you gentlemen care to order 
al, the waiter. My old friend. 
rk steak, thr— 

al you do, don't give 
. Just take the whole thing in 
ide Internationally known— 
just came in from London, 
opped on your way from the 
al for a new wardrobe, see? 


a minute, Jason. Wait a min- 
explain this whole thing to me, 
. Just what is this all about?” 
is squirming in his chair again, 
time with reverse English. 
my project,’ he says delight- 
|My discovery. The boys are 
over for pictures. We'll make 
look sick.” 
fill we? I’m not feeling so well 
Dand— 
fon me.” It is the headwaiter. 
t>ping Jason on the shoulder. He 
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Jason bringing up the rear, the 
phers advance upon me like 
sops about to capture a pillbox. 
i still a dozen feet away when 
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they start shooting. Three quick flashes, | 
and they reload as they advance. Jason | 
comes around my right flank. “Thank 
you, Mr. Hagen,” he says in a very loud 
voice. “Just a few more, for the London, 
Rio de Janeiro and Capetown papers.” 
The photographers, deployed, shoot 
again. One stands on a chair. Another 
sits on the floor. The third takes a shot 
from a leapfrog position. 

A couple of fellows with pencil and 
copy paper in their hands have mate- 
rialized out of the cigarette smoke. | 
can hear Jason: 

“Peter Hagen, internationally known 
bon vivant and world . . . leading parts 
on the London and New York stage... 
stopped off on his way ... and Mada- 
SASCAT. wn. 

Jason moves in on me. His forehead 
is moist. “Mr. Hagen,” he says, “I see 
Caroline Waite over there. Would you 
mind posing—’ He leans over and 
hisses in my ear, “Come on, quick! We 
got things on the move! We got Blos- 
som!” 

“Now, listen,” I try to tell him, “I 
can't do it. I can’t possibly get up be- 
cause—” 

“Quick!” he says, taking hold of the 
back of my chair and beginning to 
pull it. 

“T can’t!” I tell him desperately. 
pants—” 

Too late. Jason has tipped the chair 
just enough so I must either stand up or | 
sit on the floor. 

I am not going to sit on any floor. 

So I stand up. Jason has me by the | 
arm. We are moving toward the dance | 
floor. “The minute we get there,” he is 
saying into my ear, “take a bow. Just 
bow. Never mind what I say. We’re 
stealing Waite for a picture. Then when 
the music starts, dance. Dance! Grab 
her gently and simply start dancing. 
Never mind what anybody says.” 





” 





“My | 





UDDENLY before me, out of the con- 
fusion, is this girl. She was beautiful | 
at long distance. In a close-up she is the 
most superb creature I’ve ever . . . She | 
looks frightened. She has plenty of | 
poise, but I’m an actor and I can see 
fear beneath it, showing through, show- 
ing through even her smile. 
The flashlights blind me as I bow. 
“ig Hagen, internationally known 


” 


Don... . 
The music starts. “Dance!” Jason 
whispers hysterically into my ear.) 

“Quick! The boys are reloading!” 
I am supposed to grab her and dance. 
But I do not grab people and dance. Not 








\"Alfred feels that instead of doing any more work, it would 
be best for him to conserve all his strength to fight the Japs 
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Cocktails 
without 


bother! 


Actuallyeasierthan serving high- 
balls! You don’t have to mix ’em 
... just pour ’em! There’s nothing 
like Heublein’s Club Cocktails for 
quality and quickness, when you 
give a party or celebrate an occa- 
sion. Take home a bottle tonight! 





6 REASONS WHY 
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leven this one. I am asking Miss Waite 

for this dance, and she is saying yes, or 
|I don’t dance. So I ask her, and she says 
yes. And we dance. 

Suddenly I am weak. I am cold all 
over. I look around. The worst has hap- 
pened: I am the center of attraction. 
From the waist down. 

Everything has gone blooie! 

I hold Miss Waite close to me, so she 
can’t look down, although I realize I am 
merely postponing the inevitable. The 
dance will have to end sometime. I 
| have a great hope that when it is over 
I can somehow contrive to disappear in 
la clap of thunder. Hindu rope trick. 

| First you toss a rope into the air, then 
|you climb the rope, clap your hands, 
land... I can see Jason standing just 
| beyond the edge of the dance floor, rigid, 
| his arms stiff at his sides, looking at me 
|with a sort of hopeless Hollywood hor- 
ror in his eyes. 

| All right. Let’s pick up what pieces 
we can; let’s make one hard try. I ma- 
[neuver my dancing companion over 
| toward Jason, and arrive just as the first 
| half of the dance is over. As I slap Jason 
| playfully on the shoulder I whisper 
|quickly, “Latest thing from London, 
from the Transvaal, from any place. 
From Sitka. From Nassau. New style. 
Hollywood by storm. Call the photogs 
back.” 


ASON’S eyes open wide, there is a 
light in them; he turns away, beats it. 
The music starts. Miss Waite has seen 
the worst now, but she lifts her arms and 
smiles, a friendly smile: so far as she is 
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|Peter Hagen, 


concerned, evidently, I am in perfect at- 
tire. We dance. I can catch glimpses of 
Jason rounding up the boys. Miss Waite 
is humming to the music; Miss Waite is 
a peach. Dancing with the latest thing 
from Sitka, from Nassau. The very last 
word from Joe’s.... 

The camera boys are coming, with 
their flashlights. Jason is grinning. 
Internationally Known 
Idiot, Makes Fool of Self—Had Hoped 
to Work in Pictures. . . . I guide Caro- 
line around to the edge of the floor and 
the lights pop. The boys are kneeling 
on the floor now, getting pictures of us 
as we dance. 

Jason takes me by the arm, pulls us 
off the dance floor. We are beside the 
large table to which Jason had gone to 
crack his joke when he first came in. 
Two or three men are rising. 

“Galvern ...” Jason is saying. 

Miss Waite is saying hello to them 
all; she knows them. I shake hands a 
couple of times. 

“Galvern .. .” 

I am shaking hands with a smallish, 
pleasant-faced man with a bald pate 
surrounded on three sides by white hair. 
He is smiling: a sort of eager, appealing 


smile. “Very original,’ he is saying. 
| The music still is going on. “Welcome 
| to Hollywood, Mr. Hagen. Hope you 


- not too many commitments .. . 
could use .. .” He turns to his guests, 
jerks his head toward me. “Andy Bruce- 
worth in His Father’s Son,” he says. 

Everybody at the table nods. “Yes!” 
they say. Galvern nods. He seems de- 
lighted. He pats me on the shoulder 
just as another flash goes off. A pho- 
tographer is taking aim. Galvern 
grabs my hand, looks at the camera, 
throws back his shoulders. Flash. He 
turns to me again. Jason has taken 
some copy paper from his pocket, is 
scribbling. Galvern: “Glad to be the 
first to... my office ten in the morning, 
if convenient to you .. . hope you can 
|arrange ... been searching for Andy 
Bruceworth ‘all over the world; three 
hundred and seventy screen tests... . 
soon as I set eyes I knew . . . Andy 
Bruceworth .. . terrific part ... made to 
order .. . very happy . 
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“Yes!” everybody says. 


They nod. 
Galvern nods. 


I nod. “Yes,” I say. Ah, yes, yes, yes. 
Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Jason hurries away toward the tele- 
phones. He had a colossal story for his 
column. 

With a parting bow and a final yes, I 
turn and sweep Miss Waite, as the ex- 
pression is, into my arms. She is a very 
fine dancer. But suddenly she is not a 
fine dancer. Suddenly, or fairly sud- 
denly, she is a poor dancer and she is 
heavy. She is very heavy. When I feel 
her being heavy I look around. Just off 
the dance floor, at one side of the or- 
chestra, is a pair of large French doors, 
open. They lead out onto a terrace. 
Lights of Los Angeles below and in the 
distance. 

I dance over that way, and we stop 
dancing and go outdoors, and she still is 
heavy, she is heavy on my arm. There 
is a concrete seat near by, and we sit 
down on it. Miss Waite sits down rather 
quickly. She looks at me and smiles a 
bit uneasily, and says something about 
the cool air, then she stops smiling and 
takes a deep breath and leans over 
against my shoulder and puts her hands 
over her face. This easily could be mis- 
taken as a surrender to masculine 
charms: the girl is overcome. But in my 
case it always means, I have found, sim- 
ply that the girl is sick. 

“Ts there something wrong?” I ask. 

She nods weakly. Then she sits up 
and takes her hands from her face and 
looks at me, directly, frankly, openly. 
She measures her words: 

“Mr. Hagen, I’m hungry.” 

It’s the gong. “Miss Waite,” I tell her 
with deep feeling, “I think I know what 
you mean.” 

“You're hungry, too?” 

“Madame’’—talk about deep feeling— 
“T never was so close to starvation in my 
life.” 

She looks around in a kind of charm- 
ing, pathetic confusion. “We’ll never 
get anything to eat here,” she says. 

Check. 

We are in a cab before I remember 
that all I have is the 1892, and the fifty- 
cent piece in my watch pocket, which, 
by the way, otherwise is empty. Well, 
the four bits must go. This is rock bot- 
tom, at last. How far, I wonder, is Joe’s, 
in terms of cab fare? Probably thirty- 
five cents’ worth. That leaves two ham- 
burgers and one cup of coffee. 

“Could I interest you,” I ask my 
companion, “in a little slumming expe- 
dition? I happen to know a place that 
looks, at first glance, like any other 
lunch counter. But this one is really the 
secret rendezvous of all sorts of inter- 
esting people. Opera singers, for exam- 


ple. They drop in for the specialty of the | 


house. Hamburgers. It’s called Joe’s.” 
Miss WAITE does not reply. Well, I 

can’t help it. We’re going to Joe’s. 
I direct the cab driver, in as happy a 
tone as I can manage, then sit back. No 
word from Miss Waite. Well, I’m do- 
ing the best I can. I have four bits and 
an 1892, and I’m in love. I’m sorry, 
Miss Waite. I’m sorry, Caroline. I’m 
sorry, dar— 

She’s crying. 

“T didn’t mean to,” she says presently. 
We are getting close to Joe’s. “Mr. Ha- 
gen, I’ve simply got to tell you some- 
thing.” 

She stops. 

I wait. 

“See here,” she says, sitting up very 
straight, “the reason I’m hungry is that 
I’m—hungry. It’s not temporary; it’s 
permanent. And that’s not all. I’ve 
never been to New York in my life. My 
home is in Salem, Oregon. I came here 
to work in an insurance office, which I 
did until I got canned. I met Mr. Blos- 
som at a party, and he had this wonder- 
ful idea. He would get me into the 
movies. All I had to do was let him 
build me up in the paper, in his idiotic 
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aid he needed a pet celeb- 
umn. And he hadn't one, 
to invent one. And I let 

I think I’d had a 
But mostly I was just 
ep obably wouldn't know 
You're an internationally 
Mr. Blossom has been 
me and I hate to quit him, 
fo on fooling people any 
realize it would be this 
idn’t want to get into the 
ay. I just wanted a little 
eat; but we never had time 
many people to see. And 
s a hamburger at Joe’s, 
sd to be. When you men- 
I made up my mind. Be- 
Bady Owe Joe sixty cents 


are,” the driver says. We 


‘says thirty-five cents. On 
give the driver the half 
me the change and I give 
No coffee. I get out first 
oline. I do more than 
s her. Just once. “Smile,” 
e smiles. Not much. 

. Joe is leaning on the 
the midnight edition of 
customers. He looks up 
then stands up straight. 
ays, grinning, “how did it—” 
ne. He looks puzzled. 
» he says. “I hardly 
look . . . Maybe it’s be- 
m away so long. Did you 


™ she says. “And, Joe, 
try about the sixty cents.” 
oe says. “Hamburger?” 
of raw,” Frances says. 


s down, but before I sit 
ike off Joe’s coat and hang it 
for the jacket, Joe,” I say. 
” he says, “perfectly okay. I 
our things down and they’re in 
j, there, behind the screen. You 
ige right there. I mean, when 
. No hurry. Shall I fix you 
b?” he asks significantly., 
2 my head. “I didn’t wait for 
Give me a hamburger with 
. And a pickle.” 
De Says. “Frances, I thought 
i gone back to Oregon.” 
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“Tomorrow,” she says. She looks at 
the coat I have hung up. She shakes 
her head a little, as though to dispel a 
bit of fog. “Do you mean,” she asks, 
but with the air of a person who doesn’t 
expect a rational answer, “that that’s 
Joe’s—coat?” 

“Yes,” I tell her; “Joe staked me to- 
night. The pants are my own. I’m 
sorry, Frances; it was just a—circum- 
stance. I didn’t mean to—”’ 

“Then you're not a—oh, dear—an in- 
ternationally known bon vivant?” She 
seems delighted. Upon her face is a 
brand-new expression, one I haven't 
seen before, and it indicates that she is 
in favor of the idea. ‘““You mean’’—she 
moves her hands around, in a helpless 
gesture like that of a little baby—“you 
were hungry? Just like—” 

“Same thing. Different columnists.” 

We just sit there. We are laughing; 
we are having fun. 

“Boy,” she says, “I’m glad I told you 
about—me.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because otherwise . . . I don’t know. 
Otherwise— Well, I don’t know. I like 
us best this way. I like—dear me, this 
is lovely. I’m glad I’m not going back to 
Salem.” 

“You said you were going back to- 


morrow,” Joe says. He is turning the 
hamburgers. 
“I did not,”’ Frances says. “And if I 


did, it was a slip. I want to see how the 
screen test comes out. I helped get it,”’ 
she says to me, “don’t forget that. I 
helped. I did something, after all.” 

“T'll tell you all about it at dinner to- 
morrow night. All about it. Frances, I 
love you; I wish I knew your last name. 
Tomorrow night we’ll really be bon vi- 
vants. Ill get an advance from Galvern 
and we’ll—feast.” 

“Don’t have to ask for any advance,” 
Joe says. ‘My friends’ credit is always 
okay here.” He is slicing the buns. 
“Toast them?” he asks. 

“Rub mine around in the grease, 
first,” Frances tells him. 

Joe looks at me andI nod. “Rub them 
plenty.” 

“Extra pickle,” Joe says. 

I take out both dimes and put them on 
the counter. Goodby forever, dear old 
1892. I look at Frances and she looks at 
me and she is smiling. As I have men- 
tioned, she is even more beautiful when 
she smiles. At me. 

THE END 
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MAN ‘@ 


OF WAR 


ETE is a quiet, peace-loving 
man. Treats his family fine and 
pays his bills and gets along with 
his neighbors. Hasn’t struck a blow 
in anger since he was a kid and 
caughtanother boy mistreating a dog. 


But today Pete is mad clear 
through. You'd never guess it to 
see him at home; if anything he’s 
quieter than ever. He isn’t the 
kind to go around gritting his 
teeth and calling names. 


When you see him at work, 
though—then’s when you realize 
the difference. For there’s a deadly 
precision in the way he goes about 
his work. He’s on the job a little 
before starting time; he pays more 
careful attention to what he’s doing; 
he knows what he’s building and 
for whom he’s building it. And 
that’s why he’s probably the most 
dangerous, the “‘fightingest’’ enemy 
the Axis powers have. 


For it’s men like Pete—who 
feel the way he feels, who are 
doing what he is doing—who are 
manning the machines in America’s 
factories today. And they’re turn- 
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ing out the deadliest, most effective 
array of weapons the world has 
ever seen. 

There are a lot of men like Pete 
among the 125,000 General Electric 


employees these days. In their off 


hours you'll find them acting as air- 
raid wardens in their communities. 
You'll find them among the more 
than 100,000 G-E men and women 
who, without any fanfare or hurrah- 
boys, have signed up for US. 
Defense Bonds to the tune of more 
than $20,000,000 a year. But most 
important of all, you'll find them 
on their job—doing what they know 
best, giving it the best they ve got. 

Quiet, peaceable, determined men 
of war. They're the men who, a 
few months ago, took 
building refrigerators, radios, wash- 
ing machines, and all the other 
contributions of electricity to peace- 
time living. Today they're putting 
their whole heart into the building 
of grimmer things—so that they 
and all of us may the sooner pick 
up the never-ending job of making 
better things for a better America. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Collier’s 


This is WAR! 


OME blood, some sweat, some tears, and 
frequent defeats have been our portion in 
the first four months of war. 

General MacArthur’s brilliant and valiant 
defense of Bataan has been almost the only 
cheerful news. Douglas MacArthur caught our 
imagination and gave us comfort. He stood 
for the brave success we like to think of as 
American even though we knew well enough 
the dreadful odds against him. 

The months that have gone have been grim. 
Now we know how Abraham Lincoln must 
have felt those first few months of the Civil 
War when the Confederates defeated the 
Union armies and all but captured Washington. 
Lincoln and his generation had to take bad 
military news for two years before the tide 
really turned. 

The pace is swifter now and we have had 
our losses quickly. Yes, and we have taken 
them in our stride. All of us know that because 
of early defeats the struggle will be prolonged 
and the price we have to pay for final victory 
will be the greater. 

But no one is discouraged. Every man and 
every woman knows that we must win this war, 
whatever the cost. We did not start it. We did 
not want it. But we must finish it. If we don’t 
finish it triumphantly we shall be finished as 
a free people. 

Everybody is sure of that. There are no 
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WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


important differences of opinion this time. 
Pearl Harbor unified the nation. Hong Kong, 
Manila, Singapore, Batavia, Rangoon, opened 
our eyes to the power of the Japanese military 
organization. Nobody west of the Rocky 
Mountains regards the war in the Pacific as 
secondary. 

The fact is that we could not have been com- 
pelled to choose more difficult battlegrounds. 
The war inflicted upon us must be fought in dis- 
tant lands and remote seas. We have to fight 
where our enemies are and where they attack. 

The Japs and the Germans chose the times 
and places for their war. We didn’t. 

But we have got to give whatever victory 
costs. If we don’t win we won’t even have 
honor left, much less any material possessions. 

We cannot afford to waste time or energy 
on anything that delays or endangers our vic- 
tory. Wecannot afford partisan politics or avoid- 
able wrangling in industrial or labor matters. 

Some of the early New Dealers in Washing- 
ton act as though the success of their little 
programs of social reform were more impor- 
tant than a successful prosecution of this war. 
A fat chance social reform will have if Hitler 
and the Japanese militarists are not stopped. 

Some of the farm leaders think that they can 
use the opportunities of war to enrich the farm- 
ers regardless of what happens in this world 
war. That is a great mistake. If the Nazis or 
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the Japs win this war there won’t be an 
or prosperity or anything else desira 
American farmers. 

Some of the labor leaders act as if thei 
interests were more important than t} 
tional defense. Another blunder. Labor 
would not survive an Axis victory. 

Some businessmen think that pro 
usual are possible in this war. This is 0) 
to haggle. Free enterprise won’t endure 
we win this war. 

Some politicians think that this is @ 
time to place friends in soft jobs. Many 
silly undertakings of Civilian Defen 
transferred to Paul McNutt’s health #4 
when Congress began an investigation a} 
ian Defense. So jobs were found for des} 
dancers and storytellers and others. 2M} 
help to victory. al 

We have to do better if we want tos 
We cannot afford business as usual, if q 
tend to win this war. | 

Sacrifice is required and not merely 
poor and the inconspicuous or of the ri 3% 
the politically negligible. High and low i 
fice and out, we have a war to win andn} 
for waste or delay. The American peo} are 
not complacent or fretfully impatient. | 
are serious and aroused. Any individual a) 
group that stands in the way of victory 
tined for rough treatment. ‘They deserv | 
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Look! Is not this your Daughter? 
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Is not she young America? 


F She has a great Heritage, 
A Future filled with Promise! 


af 


We see her a Woman, Sympathetic and 
Smilir+—with a Smile that owes much 
to her Lifelong us 


R DAUGHTER-—she is young America! 
ure encompasses the things we stand 
ive helped give her the priceless dowry 

y jrong in health, a mind shaped without 
idence that faces the future hopefully 


ing! 
ning! For even now this little girl knows 


7 


ssn in dental health that many an aduit 

jlearn. In thousands of classrooms* all 
Ciintry, youngsters of America are being 
im} vital dental truth—that firm, healthy 





| 
A the request of over 85,000 teachers, Ipana 
Chrts, teaching helps and other material for 
) hygiene classes in American schools. 








gums are important to sound teeth and bright, 
sparkling smiles. 
Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 

If you see “pink” on your tooth brush—see your 
dentist right away. It may not be serious—but let 
him decide. He may simply say your gums have 
become sensitive because today’s soft foods have 
robbed them of natural exercise. And, like so many 
dentists, he may suggest “the help of Ipana and 
massage.” 

For Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth 
brilliantly and thoroughly but, with massage, to 
aid the health of the gums. When you massage 
your gums with Ipana, that stimulating “tingle” 














[pana and Massage! 


means gum circulation is increasing —helping 


gums to healthier firmness. 


So get a tube of economical Ipana Tooth Paste 
today. Let Ipana and massage help you to brighter 
teeth, firmer gums, a more sparkling smile. 





Ipana Tooth Paste 


-voduct of Bristol-Myers 








Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement appearing 


regularly on this page 
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LISTEN 10 THE BRIGHT NEW TUNES ON 


Pp 






TODAY as perhaps never before we need 
music to help us relax. Revitalized versions 
of old favorites. The latest and the best of 
the current hits. Victor Records preserve 
them for you (the new and the old) with a 
marvelous matching of talent to tune. 








“SONGS OF THE SERVICE” 


AN album of stirring patriotic records com- 
prised of the official songs of all branches of our 
armed service. Ten inspiring melodies—5 rec- 
ords by the Victor Military Band, Leonard 


Joy conductor, with the Four Clubmen. | 


P-117. List price . . $3.00 


HAL PLAYS TWO PAL NUMBERS 


MOST folks like the way Hal McIntyre plays 
sentimental tunes. Whereupon he turns out 
“T’ll Pray for You”’ and “‘Do You Miss Your 
Sweetheart ?’”"—both on record No. 27821. 
RASta price: «occ ype eee, won) 3 0c 


“SHE'LL ALWAYS REMEMBER” 


INTRIGUING title of Glenn Miller’s new | 


recording. On the other side is, ‘““Sh-h—It’s 
A Military Secret!”’ B-11493. List price 35c 


CO-STARRINGIN A CLASSIC... 


LOVELY Dinah Shore and Freddy Martin’s 
band team up on one swell recording of ‘I 


Look at Heaven’’ (based on Grieg’s Piano | 


Concerto). Coupled with a favorite of the 
twenties—‘“‘I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love, Baby.”’ B-11487. List price. . . 35c 








AND A WORD 


ABOUT RADIO TUBES 


TUBES are the heart of your radio. They 
have to be right. A difference of a thou- 
sandth of an inch, in some parts of a radio 
tube, can make all the difference between 
perfect tone and distortion. RCA Victor, 
Cunningham, and RCA Radiotron Tubes are 
all made by RCA—for fine radio perform- 
ance, long life, and freedom from noise — so 
call your radioserviceman now. «+++ere00+ 


For with RCA, war work comes Famembtt : 
first—present retail stocks may ‘ Parl Horber! 
be difficult to replace. eS BUY ee 

é f d __ ULS.DEFENSE 3 
Prices shown are list prices exclusive « BONDS * 
of excise tax. he RES oH 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR RECORDS 

















WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 





THE handsome young American on 
the cover is Victor Irving Crutchfield. 
of the Klamath tribe of southwest 
Cregon, now working in the huge 
Douglas plane plant at Santa Monica. 
California. He was formerly a Forest 
Service patrolman and truck driver. 
The Klamaths are one of the wealth- 
iest tribes of Indians in the country, 
own wide stretches of timber and farm 
lands and maintain their ancient right 
to fish the salmon streams of the coast 
mountains in their own way. 


WE'RE afraid that we shall never be- 
come an important war correspondent. 
We've had a go at it, having been wan- 
dering for the past few weeks up and 
down Central America with particular 
emphasis on the Panama Canal De- 
fense and its immediate problems 
above and below. We started out with 
the Army’s exhortation ringing in our 
ears: Ignore the trifling incidentals and 
keep your mind on the great goal. We 
gathered that the great goal was the 
winning of the war, but we had trou- 
ble with it. We're back with, among 
other things, an immense respect for 
professional observers, particularly 
the journalistic observers or experts 
who, after reading today’s newspapers, 
dope out the lowdown for tomorrow’s 
readers: We observed and observed, 
breaking one pair of glasses in the 
process, getting ourself suspected at 
least once of espionage and being 
thrown out of several strategic posi- 
tions. Guess we’re just the trifling 
kind. In beautiful Guatemala City 
where there is a great deal of a war- 
like character to observe, we ran afoul 
a couple of Army intelligence officers, 
the F.B.I. and the local police when our 
feet began treading forbidden ground 
and our tongue gave forth with a few 
searching questions. We settled it 
nicely by having them all over to the 
Palace Hotel for a few drinks. Having 
established ourself, we wandered 


DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Far East 
FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


about until we got to talking to Senor 
Jorge Minero Zaccano, a silversmith. 
We asked Sefior Zaccano how the war 
went with him and his people. “We 
are flattered and aroused,” replied 
Senor Zaccano. “As to the fighting we 
are in the hands of the United States 
and her latent might. We trust that 
you are conducting your national af- 
fairs as efficiently as we are asked to 
conduct ours—with indifferent suc- 
cess. We are interested to learn that 
in its conduct of the war, your country 
is employing dancers, musicians, ex- 
pert manipulators of the bowling ball, 
cinema stars and other artists in many 
peaceful occupations. We understand 
that the pay is good and the risks of 
a minimum. Guatemala is a nation of 
artists. We are interested. As for the 
fighting part, we are very sensitive. 


IT WAS in Guatemala we think (or 
perhaps it was Costa Rica) that we 
ran headlong into a sample of Central 
American efficiency. We think it was 
Costa Rica, one of the very few coun- 
tries which actually look like their 
colored picture postcards. We ordered 
breakfast, specifying one fried egg. 
The bill was ninety cents. We pro- 
tested, showing the waiter that an egg 
breakfast according to th: menu was 
but sixty cents. “You speak the truth,” 
he replied. “You will observe, how- 
ever, that this sixty-cent breakfast is 
of two eggs. You ordered one egg. 
Therefore your breakfast was 4 la 
carte and as such more expensive than 
our special combinations. Nothing 
can be done. Tomorrow morning I 
shall advise you to take the second 
egg which you may dispose of as your 


. humor dictates.” 








IT WAS while Admiral Halsey and 
his intrepid American squadron were 
raiding the Marshall and the Gilbert 
Islands with heartening vigor that one 
of Japan’s dive-bomb fliers made his 
bid for immortality by diving straight 
at the admiral’s flagship. He missed 
and died but he came so close that the 
admiral instinctively ducked—a com- 
pletely understandable reaction we 
think. But when the admiral ducked, 
a kid seaman laughed. When the raid 
was over, the admiral spoke to the 
boy. “Don’t you know,” said he 
sternly, “that nobody of less rank 
than a chief petty officer may laugh 
(Continued on page 49) 
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“No, it isn’t Clancer— 


-\HIS WOMAN WORRIED and worried when 
| she discovered that she had one of the 
simptoms often associated with cancer. 


fain and again she asked herself, “Shall I 
Hit and see what happens... or go to the 


actor’ Wisely, she chose the latter course. 


INow, after thorough examinations and 
Hts, she has just heard the welcome words, 
Jo, it isn’t cancer.” 


ow wonderful those words sounded! How 
fankful she is that she went to her doctor 
jonce! For, even though the symptoms 
lially associated with cancer do not always 
an cancer, they do indicate that some- 


ing is wrong. 


if cancer is present, the earlier it is dis- 
bvered and properly treated, the greater are 
» chances for a cure. The chances of curing 
iy cancer of the breast, for example, are 
host four times greater than those of cur- 
| it in its late stages; in early cancer of 
p pelvic regions, the chances are cight times 
Dp ter. 


That is why anyone with a suspicious can- 
‘¢} symptom should go to the doctor imme- 


diately—should never “wait and see what 
happens.” Fortunately, those cancers which 
give easily recognizable danger signals are 
usually the ones which can be treated most 
successfully. Here are some of the danger 
signals: 

1. Any unusual lump or thickening, es- 


pecially in the breast. 
2. Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 


Any sore that does not heal—particu- 


wa 


larly about the mouth, tongue, or lips. 


1. Persistent indigestion, often accom- 


panied by loss of weight. 


_ Noticeable changes in the form, size, 


Ww 


or color of a mole or wart. 


6. Any persistent change from the nor- 


mal action of elimination. 


The only positive way to tell whether cancer 
is present is a microscopic examination. If 
cancer is present, there are three forms of 
treatment—surgery, X-rays, radium, or a 
combination of these. Beware of quack rem- 


edies or “cures” for any condition which 
might be cancer. 


Metropolitan will send you a free booklet, 
52-C, “A Message of Hope about Cancer.” 


COPYRIGHT 1942 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INGURANCE COMPANY 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 





@ THE UNITED STATES NEEDS MORE STUDENT NURSES! 


The Metropolitan presents this appeal for 50,000 well- 
qualified young women to enter approved schools of 
nursing during 1942. The appeal is made at the re- 
quest of the Government by the Nursing Council on 
National Defense. Here is an opportunity for patri- 
otic aid in meeting the emergency needs of the Army, 
the Navy, and Civilian Defense. It may also be a step 
toward a career of lasting usefulness and future eco- 
nomic security in post-war reconstruction. For fur- 
ther information apply to your State Nursing Council 
on Defense, or to the Nursing Information Bureau. 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


























WONDERS OF AMERICA 
Silent Warbirds 


Ne THATS A MOTORLESS SAILPLANE meer tt 

EQODNEOS) FOR TRAINING PILOTS. THIS BIG uspes A 
DAR, WHATS WIND MACHINE IN FRONT PROVIDES 

KEEPING THAT THE LIFT OF ACTUAL FLYING 


ease CONDITIONS 
E iD —_ 














































ARMY FLIERS GET 
GLIDER TRAINING 
NOW 









GLIDERS CAN 
TAKE OFF FROM 
ANY HIGH GROUND. 
P GETTING ATOW IS 
THE QUICK WAY. 























ITS JUST 
LIKE A BIRD, EXCEPT ¥ 
THE WINGS DON’T 
MOVE. HOW DO 


Lear AIR-ELEVATORS. THEY RAISE 
“ / THE PLANES FAR ABOVE 
THE CLOUDS age 










DIFFERENCES IN 
TEMPERATURE CAUSE 






CAST OFF THE TOW-LINE. 
A SMOOTH TAKE-OFF, 4% 














IN TEMPERATURE 7 
WELL, THEY CAN DO 
ALOT FOR PIPE-SMOKERS, 









IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL" TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 

THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL 










Wp 


GLIDERS CAN BE USED Qf 
TO TRANSPORT TROOPS. 
TRAINS OF GLIDERS 
ARE RELEASED BY 


REGULAR PLANES TO * 











NECESSITY CERTAINLY IN 'MAKIN'S' 
LEADS TO INVENTION. SMOKES, TOO, 
TAKE TOBACCO: SMOKERS) DON'T FORGET 
DEMANDED AN END TO THAT PA. 
HARSHNESS, TONGUE- } CRIMP CUT FOR 
BITE. ALONG CAME BETTER PACKING 
PRINCE ALBERT WITH \ AND DRAWING_. 
|A COOLER-BURNING /AND FOR EASIER 
BRAND FOR REAL , 
MILDNESS WITH < 


Ba TASTE 
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PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN 
EVERY HANDY 
POCKET CAN OF 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WO) 
By Freling Foster | 


A new invention to protect auto- 
mobiles is a simple electrical de- 
vice that sounds the horn in a series 
of short blasts when a thief tries to 
steal the car or to remove any ac- 
cessories or parts, including tires. 


The olm, Proteus anguinus, an 
aquatic eel-shaped amphibian in- 
habiting the waters of certain dark 
caverns in Austria, has been blind 
for thousands of generations. Yet, 
if this animal is exposed to red light 
when young, its eyes develop the 
power of vision. 


Muta is a form of legal marriage 
among the Shiite Mohammedans, 
whereby a man and woman are 
joined in a religious ceremony for 
a specified time only, which may be 
a year, a month or a day. When 
the couple wish to remain together 
after their marriage contract has 
expired, they are obliged to renew 
it and have another wedding. 


The flag of the U.S.S. Arizona, 
sunk at Pearl Harbor, continues to 
wave in Arizona, where it was 
adopted as the official banner of the 
state in 1917—By N. W. Wash- 
burn, Miami, Florida. 


Twenty-six foreign countries had 
given women the right to vote and 
the struggle for such political liberty 
had been in progress in the United 
States for seventy-two years be- 
fore our 19th (Woman Suffrage) 
Amendment became effective in 
1920.—By Mary Bak, New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 


An unusual criminal case was 
that of Mike Spinelli, who killed 
three men in Pittsburgh in 1932 and 
fled to Italy knowing that he would 
not be extradited for a crime com- 
mitted abroad. However, upon the 
request of our State Department, 
he was brought to trial, convicted 
and sentenced to thirty years’ im- 
prisonment in Salerno, Italy, merely 
on testimony in depositions for- 
warded from America.—By Claude 
B. Sweezey, Florence, Arizona. 


The term “court” for playing 
cards bearing pictures of kings, 
queens and jacks has no connection 
with royalty. “Court” is a corrup- 
tion of “coat,” the cards being so 
named originally because they de- 
pict figures wearing coats. 
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When Anglo-Saxon cov § 
married during the first cé ija 
Christianity, the groom p) ig 
take the bride “for fairer {oy 
and she promised alwe t 


“buxom and bonny.” 


’ 


The maximum penalty bt 


ing a professional baseb 5 
or umpire is more severe, 4 
states, than that for bribir jw 
a justice or a state, ual 
nicipal official By Rob. Sm 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | 






Confederate Memoria’ )ay' 
observed as a holiday on /ilif 
in Alabama, Florida, Ge\ 
Mississippi; on May 10th! Nw 
Carolina and South Cat} 
May 30th in Virginia ani ja 
3d in Louisiana, Tenne | 
until this year, in Kea 

Napoleon is one of the sti 
ing figures in world histc) wit 
portrait has never appear (i: 
postage stamp of any cou j># 
George Vass, Springfielc lit 


More suicides occur bet 
and seven in the morni 
any other two-hour perioc 1 
day more than on any ott hi 
May more than in any ot! | 
and between the ages of ¥! 
fifty-four years more thi @ 
other five years of the lifi * 


One of the greatest conc 
all time was Tamerlan Wi 
armies of Mongols inviei® 
subjugated a large part «1s! 
the 14th century. Altho } bo 
not succeed in his am 
dominate the entire worl # 
lane became the crowned r fo” 
countries.—By Bernard \ 
New York, New York. | 

The Japanese soldier is idt 
yen, or about $2.36 a r th 
which $1.89 is sent to hi 
thirty-eight cents is ded 4 * 
his compulsory savings ac! at 
the other nine cents is giv ®™ 
for spending money—By ** 
M. Grant, River Forest, I 


Five dollars will be paid for eae! 
or unusual fact accepted for t 
Contributions must be accompa™ es 
factory proof. Address Keep es, 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenu ' nal 
City. This column is copyrighted & 
The National Weekly. None of th 
be reproduced without express P* 
the publisher 
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fee A baby-genth floating soap thats 






3 Good brisk lather_and 
Me and mom? You bet were for plenty of it—even in hard 


Swan! Its mild as the tinest 
imported castiles! And suds so 
fast_its grand tor everything! 













water! Gosh— this is 2 mans 
idea of 2 bath! 


Imagine a soap so gentle and good 
to hands being so sudsy too! 
And, say—those Swan suds 
last and last—do more 
dishes for my pennies than 
_ old-style floating soaps! 


Ty 
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Sy 
The baby-gentle Hoating Foun ae cine BURNS 


Nee, PAUL WHITEMAN 


Y, ry’ , / _ ! See your local paper 
soap thats a sudsin’ whizl way. wires 


be) 2 sudsin’ whiz—Swan up and see! 
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Your car is a real family asset, 
and a useful friend. Treat it as 
such and it will serve you faith- 
fully and well during this period 
of war economy. Spark plugs are 
the heart and pulse of its engine 
so have them tested and cleaned 
at regular intervals, and replace 
old, worn-out spark plugs with 
new Champions — the spark 
plugs champions use. 


More Dependable 


than ever! 
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‘ Spark plugs put the kick in an 
7 engine, and the men who drive 
‘ and operate the nation’s lead- 
ing fleets of buses and trucks 
know this. They know, too, that 


best. That’s why most specify 
Champions, and a very good 
reason why you should too. 








it’s costly to use any but the | 





| 
| 


| prove valuable. 
| suggestions and designs for aviation 
| were sent in. 


brilliant red trim on the engine 

cowlings, nose, fuselage and tail 
surfaces, taxies to the loading ramp, 
flying a pennant from a stub mast out- 
side the co-pilot’s window. People who 
go to the airport to watch the planes 
readily identify it as an American Air- 
lines Flagship. That fancy flag, bearing 
white stars on a field of blue and sur- 
rounded by a red border, is a bit of 
oomph that has paid off very well from 
a public-relations standpoint. 

But how do pennant and mast sur- 
vive a speed of 180 miles an hour or 
more? Wouldn’t the wind whip them 
to pieces? Sure would, so one of the 
duties of the co-pilot is to hoist the flag 
when the plane has completed its land- 
ing run and leave it there until the ship 
is back.out again ready for the take-off. 
Then he slides open his window, lifts 
mast and flag from its socket and away 
the ship goes. 


[eri shiny aluminum airliner, with 


VIATION probably challenges the 

inventive nature of more people 
than any other modern science. This is 
natural. The ideal airplane has not yet 
been built. 

Aviation people do not discourage 
ideas for improvements. One out of a 
thousand might be something the smart- 
est guys in the business failed to think 
of. However, many are submitted which 
completely ignore the fundamental laws 
of flight and knowledge of aircraft struc- 
ture, gained at great cost of life. 

So that no promising ideas may be lost 
the government has set up the National 


| Inventors Council in the Department of 


Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


| This serves as a clearinghouse for in- 


ventions and suggestions that might 
In the past year, 2,600 


Inventors need not submit aeronauti- 
cal designs to the government, but can 
take them up with firms in the industry 
If you offer some- 


First Officer Charles Johnson of the American 2 irline 
Flagship Abilene mounts the standard after the landing m 
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There’s a code of respect for t 
of the ship in the skies as wel 
seas, and many a pilot riding 
ger has sweated and suffered 
while the other fellow flew i 
“passenger” regarded as 
rageous manner. : 

We once knew two pilots 
cross-country in a tandeme 
with dual controls. They ra 
weather and the ceiling beg 
scend fast. The pilot in 
wanted to keep on going; the? 
senger wanted to land right t 
fell to fighting for 
didn’t get hurt, but never sp! 

Not long ago, two pilots in” 
cockpit plane with no inter-ph 
understood the signal of sh 
stick (meaning: I'll take ove: 
no one touched the controls, | 
went into a shallow dive, cv 
telephone wires and crashed: 
the plane approached the © 
pilot in front who had release 
trols and believed his friend v 
made no effort to grab them? 
the course. Neither did the pr 
back seat. It was obvious * 
landing was not being atter 
they were several miles awa 
airport and the engine was tur 
at cruising speed. This deep 
the responsibility of each othe 
life of one and serious injur 
other. 


A WIDE psychological gap * 
tween the student pilot 
private pilot, even though tf 
experience may be but a f 
apart. This has come to light 
thorough analysis of lan 
in private flying made 
Bureau of the Civil Aero: 
And here it is: The stude 
shoots for a landing, whi 
pilot overshoots. The b 
signedly, that there is no reacy 
tion for these tendencies. 
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Operators of fleets also know the impor-| 2nd make a deal. ; : 

' ance of maintaining equipment at peak | thing to the government and it’s needed HELY save the life of ap 
efficiency and regularly inspect, clean and | 22d wanted, the council is empowered valuable combat pilot and» 
| adjust spark plugs. Since the foundation of | to fix its worth—not more than $75,000 the much-needed airplanes fo 
a national competition among fleets, for | —and send you a check. hy discouraging a very 

economy and efficiency of operation, | ; ; that is flourishing among flec 

Champion-equipped fleets have won a big | ws two experienced airmen go lots, of flying low, cutting th 
| majority of the awards. aloft together, there is usually and shouting at people on th: 
agreement in advance as to who will Too many times have these” 

take off and fly for what period. The pilots concentrated on being 
other pilot then becomes a passenger. (Continued on page 5. 














TO SAVE GASOLINE »- KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 





a 






is BEULAH, struggling with her first 
petry, puzzled: “But, 
eream fit in? I’ve got how 
mae...” 


mommy—how can 
all Nature wakes 


the most delightful Spring awakenings.” 
Elsie, the Borden Cow, 
wher rouses folks’ 
fam that’s extra luscious 
made from milk and cream [ produce for 


“is the way that 
appetites for ice cream 


and wholesome 


is?” interrupted Beulah: 

at 1s So nice on a day in Spring 

len’s Ice Cream = /t’s just the thing!” 
or ‘ 





BORDEN'S ICE 









fagng., that’s marvelous.” Elsie applauded 


ay, if you read it sort of fast. 

oui, ice cream isn’t the on/y good thing that's 
1 ¢@ Borden skill and care milk 
Alige family of delicious foods springs from 
gin| pure Borden's Milk of mine.” 

ildk be right,” asked 
the}eam of society?’ 


in making my 


sJeulah, “to call that 





wn 
SATIN-SMOOTH gop 


“T should think so 


your pe 
back in the Spring?” 


GRE, DELICIOUS BORDEN’S ENS 
Quen? a & 


‘Sure 
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Elsie agreed. “Let's see—has 


vem got anything about how the birds come 





the second stanza 


will come 


velous 


Vv 
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mac 


mommy said Beulah proudly. “There, in 

‘Well, it's just as certain,” Elsie replied “that people 
back again and again for more olf the ma 
cookies, candies, and cake frostings that are 









EAGLE BRAND 


Sweereneo 
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‘T haven't finished thi: Beulah remarked, | 

“about young things growing up and blooming | 
“Just remember,” said Elsi Ipfully, “that lots of 
young babies start to grow up and bloom on Borden’s 


Irradiated Ex iporated Milk and rich 


It's so digestible 


in Vitamin D that many doctors approve it. And it’s 


also the secret of grand cream soups and mashed 


potatoes.” 
“Do you think I should mention Spring Fever?” 

asked Beulah 

“And be 

point out chat one of the best pepper-uppers under 

Hemo—the 


drink your vitamins and like 


“By all means,” answered Elsie. sure to 


the sun is Borden’s grand new way to 


em! 
like this, 
she ottered: 


Beulah was scribbling rapidly. “Something 


mommy: 


“With its vitamins and minerals galore, 








Each glass of Hemo tastes like more!” 
| : 
R VITAMINS Any ) 
ORIN Aoi m | 
—*s ' 








“But 


don't forget to finish your poem with a nice moral 


beamed Elsie. 


“That's perfectly splendid, dear,” 


folks will remember.’ 


“T’ve got it, mommy!"’ cried the excited little Beulah: 


“Ice cream, milk, 
If it’s Borden’s, it's GOT to be good!” 


or other fine food 





Buy Defense Stamps and Bonds today 
(Or, to put it as Beulah would say:) 

**Taxes and bonds, 
—That’s the way to axe the 


bonds and taxes 


Axis!’ 
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PHILCO 


BRINGS YOU THESE 
NEW DELIGHTS IN RADIO 
AND RECORDED MUSIC 























MUSIC ON A BEAM OF LIGHT 


Just think what the modern inventions of Phileo engineers have done to 1 tip) 
the pleasures of radio and recorded music! Because of “Music on a sill 
Light,’ you have no needles to change, you enjoy glorious new beauty frc yall 
records, unmarred by surface noise. And they last 10 times longer! The aa 
new Phileco Automatic Record Changer does away with the bother of c jg 
records, handles them gently, reliably, without fear of damage. The Stro 
Control insures absolute fidelity of pitch. All these are exclusive develc! ns 
from the Philco laboratories, yours only in a Phileo . . . they are the mari\ 


modern radio-phonograph! (Phileo 1008 Radio-Phonograph, illustrated m 














In this gorgeous, impressive cabinet of beauti | : 
ished sliced and butt Walnut woods, the Phil} 
(left) is radio’s champion value in tone, pert: jae 


/ . . . 
e Tyo and beauty. Its powerful 8-tube circuit is ex ia 
foc Jf. sensitive. Its big Concert Grand Speaker and | #® 
Bass and Treble Tone Controls give you glori’| 





for every type of program. Yours on Easy Ter 






MODELS FOR EVERY NEED. SEE! /E 


TODAY AT YOUR PHILCO oa | 
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For the Service of Our Armed Forces 














The research and manufacturing facilities 
of Philco are engaged in various phases 
of production for our armed forces. Its 
assembly lines are producing frequency 
meters, communications equipment and 
radio receivers for tanks and airplanes. 
Its heavy machinery is engaged in mass 
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production of artillery fuzes. The enti | 
facilities of Philco in research, enginee | ~ 
ing and manufacture, with its comple | 
equipment and skilled personnel, are ne | ~ 
at the disposal of the government for t! | ~ 
production of the weapons of victory, | 
whatever degree the nation requires. 


CE | 
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J) BY ELMORE BROWN 





int story of two renegades 
/woman who taught one 
j the bitterest truth of life 


| 
lay in the cold leaves, concealed 
fan alder. Again he held two fingers 
st his throat, and a yelping sound 
qhis mouth. 
listened. 
3 Whistled in a tulip tree. Out of 
Hs the bottom on a piney hill, a buck 
aised head, unmoving, then grazed 
fijit Of robins passed overhead, above 
T'S. 
J heard the answer. Beyond the 
derbrush, a wild turkey replied to 
oiselessly slipped the safety off the 
a trembling fingers. He swallowed. 
itwi days had he eaten. He could have 
ma birds; but he had only three shells 
dich one of them should provide him 
it two days’ food. That meant a deer 
, Or a covey of quail on the ground. 
tom day of hunger, he had found, was 
mthiworst. The third day was bad too, 
the your stomach had begun to get used 
Bepty. After the first few days a sort 
wumacy crept over you, so that even 
»yGc own throat could be regarded as a 
Mg }ttle trick, of no more importance 
fig your girl’s initials on your arm 
piric acid as some of them had done 
igischool laboratory. 
iOm-imes wondered what had been his 
WS fate of mind when she shot herself. 
btely she had been in some “acceler- 
fasthey had said—mental condition; 
ferpon she had played the piano with 
Yjenius that would have astonished 
Grnew her as a self-conscious, com- 
jumb-fingered music teacher, then 
Pstirs and stuck the muzzle of the old 
frie} revolver in her mouth and blown 
mtojof her head. Afterward there had 
Omi whispers of murder, because the 
"ofthe old revolver was almost more 
mh could pull, certainly more, they 
Ranfragile Mrs. Webster could have 
J 
i ifuest, the coroner’s wife and several 
were asked to pull the trigger of 
Olv), but not one of them could snap the 
Gif father, who at the time had been out 
lintig as usual—ieaving the run-down 
irugtore to the care of the sixteen- 
id Sila jerker, who habitually put a por- 
thelcanty receipts in his pocket as they 
ally had risen heavily and picked 
Teviver. Thrusting the muzzle of the 
his jouth to demonstrate, he showed she 
Obay pulled the trigger with her two 








Lucie dismounted and stood holding 
the reins while she waited. “Let's talk 
about something you might remem- 
ber, then. When did you work last?” 


thumbs instead of the right index finger, and 
they had seen the truth of it. 

Now Duff heard the sound of the turkey’s 
scratching behind the screening thicket. A calf, 
mamma, bawled. Duff held his 
turkey began going putt! putt! 
calf kept up his insistent 


lost from its 
breath. The 
nervously, as the 
bawling. 

The calf stopped bawling, perhaps having 
been rejoined by its mother. Duff yelped again. 
After an almost interminable time, the turkey 
answered. 

Suddenly the young gobbler stepped up on a 
log, in full view. The sun glistened on its burn- 
ished neck; its purplish-red head was alert 
Duff raised his gun with an excruciating slow- 
ness. The turkey relaxed and ruffled its feathers. 
Duff's gun level; he could feel 


was almost 
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the nerves in his left wrist jumping. A 
leaf crackled. The turkey’s head went 
back up, and the disarranged feathers 
lay quickly down. The turkey went putt! 

Aiming at the head, Duff pulled the 
trigger. The turkey leaped over back- 
ward, and flopped and kicked spas- 
modically in the damp leaves. Duff 
jumped up and ran, almost stumbling in 
his eagerness to reach the dying bird. 

When the last feeble kicking passed, 
Duff leaned his gun on a log and picked 
up the turkey by the head, just as aman 
in brown leggings stepped from behind 
a tree with a Colt .45 in his hand. 

“Stand right there, and don’t move 
that gun,” he said. “Didn’t expect to 
yelp up no warden, did you?” 

Duff stared at him. 

“Them ‘Posted’ signs, buddy, wasn’t 
put up just for looks,” the warden said. 

Duff tried to speak, but his voice 
stuck. 


Collier's for April 25, 1942 


“Now come here, and bring that tur- 
key with you.” 

“I got to have him,” Duff said, sim- 
ply. 

The warden looked at him curiously. 
“You see what I got here in my hand, 
don’t you?” 

Duff knew that if he leaned over to 
pick up his gun, he would be shot. His 
gun was something he needed badly, but 
there simply wasn’t any choice. He may 
have more pistol there than he can han- 
dle, unless he’s an old army man. 

Duff turned his back and began walk- 
ing away, leaving his shotgun on the 
log. He slung the turkey over his shoul- 
der. 

“Hey! You wait!” 

Duff kept walking, as if he hadn’t 
heard. 

“You better stop!” 

Duff kept on, stepping unhurriedly 
over a bush. If he started running, he 


would be shot instantly. But even the 
toughest warden would have to heat up 
a bit before firing at the back of a man 
calmly walking away. 

“You hear me? I’m fixing to shoot!” 

Duff shifted the turkey to the other 
shoulder. He paused to look interest- 
edly at a wildcat scratch mark on a 
chinquapin tree, then continued walk- 
ing. 

“You better stop!” 

Then there was a momentary silence, 
followed by the crash of the automatic. 
A two-inch dogwood limb abruptly 
broke and fell above Duff’s head, and 
now the time to run had come. He 
shoved the turkey under his arm and 
jumped away, putting as much cover 
between him and the automatic as he 
could. The bullets were crashing like 
cannon balls now, but none of them 
came close. — 

At first the flight exhilarated him; 
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then he began to tire, |id » 
he stopped he found the his t 
coming with such ago:}ing 
that he was almost suf at 
fingers could hardly em 

the dead turkey. 

The shooting ceased, @ af, 
time Duff heard the rig’ 
horse’s hoofs. The wa 
back to where he had tie his’ 
now was coming to try t 1 
Duff crept quietly unde ig : 
bush. i. 

Presently the horse ce\¢ by 
more carefully as it felt § yy 
the litter of the bottom egy 
the warden’s angry kic! } 
hear the animal’s windy sat 
hoofs passed close by, - & fj 
away. The sound of tmy 
faded. q 

Duff lay still. An hour agg 
and again the warder gy 
woods, searching. Fina) \idart 
and with it silence. Du (ra 
stretched, and started ©: ly. 
walk to the fence that mi: je 
boundary of the plantati, 

After he reached the r 
four hours down it, and | 
in a creek swamp and bi in pe 
his turkey for roasting, | 


Ween the turkey way \nig 
day, Duff didn’t ee agus 
Tuesday. | 
Without the gun he: ff 
Traveling aimlessly, sh sir 
bridges, and avoiding fan i 
he were a fugitive, he dui 
veloped a certain self-su’ jen 
warm day he happened u val 
mondback that had com out 
land-tortoise hole that it f or 
for the winter. Basking a 
the sun, the rattlesnake h nei 
energy nor the inclination) lt 
the hole again, but drew | he 
and sounded a dry warnii| 
Duff killed the snake wiv al 
knot, and that night roas | the 
white flesh over oak coal Li 
knots and sticks, because \ the 
ness and compactness, b if 
ons. He grew proficient ati ‘ing 
huddled in the brush, | & 
frightened eyes betrayin’ ‘hel 
ouflage, and in smashing ef 
with one quick throw. F [et 
watch for puddles and < s 
left by a falling creek, and: mu 
water so that the trappe| sm 
would seek the surface, v ff 
would flip them out. i: 
One day while he waysté 
heron, a red-tailed hawlh lim 
out of the sky upon a woo; /@t 
front of where he lay; a wh 
bird was occupied in dil 
prey, Duff killed it witha & 
and he had both a hawk #) @ 
supper. 2 
But it was only infreque 
had luck like that. Most’)! 
the quarry flushed too soon’! 
was bad, or he found no rab 
the time he was hungry. _ 
Then one day he came °} 
half-grown pig, so freshly k § 
buzzards had not even fo! | 
carefully looked around. © 
slope of the Alabama -} 
spaced with young pines; 4 
was a gully of sedge and br 
yond was a brown cornfiell # 
end of which a Negro and |} 
plowing, just beginning to b * 
the new furrows gray-blac 1 
(Continued on page) 


All of them stopped am | 
the approaching pair ’ 
osity. Lucie’s hort! 
restlessly. Duff si 
looking for Amos | /™ 





; yy Ford and 
MacBain 


rched on a powder 

ner people know it. 
ives they have had to 
der fo exist, and they 

ijw to get back in the 
‘i fight a guerrilla war 


PETE never read any 
by Winston Churchill. Pete 
d the unforgettable one, 
that goes, “We shall fight 
aches, we shall fight in the 
i the streets, we shall fight 
.” For Pete is a half-breed 
‘maine makes his living trapping 
fpper Tanana River, in the 
terior of northern Alaska; 
managed to learn to read. 
tell Pete what was in the 
ops what he is doing for a 
ai nods his head matter-of- 
, sure,” he says, stroking 
at’s like we fight in Alaska, 
back in the hills and fight if 
ey don’t take us!” 
is an old six-foot muzzle- 
ijPete is pretty handy with it. 
nn aska are generally handy 
) While you are talking to 
“weryis a single shot somewhere 
j,jad Pete says without turn- 
‘@ Gy Joe just kill a muskrat.” 
ou know he killed it?” you 


QQ mm 


his head again from what 

nd looks at you in surprise. 
idn’t he?” 

Fe is doing, you notice, is 

lo} strip of lead with the blade 

ng knife, cutting the lead 

ares. He cups the square 

t} palm of his hand and pours 

e muzzle of his gun. You 

s that for, Pete? Musk- 


Db} Pete tells you, letting the 
qe casually down the mouth 
ny Japs.” 
ny Japs Alaska they are load- 
fas and cleaning their rifles 
heir boots and repairing 
Mi oes and fixing the runners 
sleds and caching food here 
ck in the woods. They are 
e methodically without ex- 
wthout much talk. They are 
r the war to come. They 
@hid, either. They are just 
ay—the way they get ready 
A fisherman in Ketchikan 
} motor of his power trawler. 
ign the Bering Sea coast lays 
upply of dried salmon. A 
hide on the Kenai works 
Whide thongs into his pack 
jere’s too many Japs, I can 
e bush. I can kill a moose. 


at the people of Alaska, the 
tied sourdoughs, who faced 
m‘and starvation and mos- 
|made a go of it in a hard 
you think to yourself, “I'd 

8 | Jap and try to take Alaska. 
Oly to take Alaska away from 


rly 


DAM HOLLAND 


them!” You look at these Alaskans and 
somehow you think of another army a 
couple of hundred years ago, an army 
of squirrel hunters and farmers and 
frontiersmen who fought a trained mili- 
tary machine and fought it to a stand- 
still. Alaskans are frontiersinen, too, 
independent and self-sufficient and used 
to taking care of themselves. They 
know how to live off the country if they 
have to. They know how to fight be- 
cause all their lives they've had to fight 
in order to exist. They know how to get 
back in the hills and fight a guerrilla 
war. “Any Jap won’t get near me. I'll 
be watching him.” 

“What good will it do to watch him?” 

“T’'ll be watching him through the 
sights of my thirty-thirty.” 

The Alaskans are ready to fight. They 
have to be; they know that fight now 
Alaska is perched on a powder keg 
They know that at any moment the 
fortunes of a total war may explode this 


remote Arctic territory into a major 
World War II battlefield. They know 
that Alaska lies right smack in the 


middle of the most direct route between 


ad ‘3 " he ng oti J i 
 — s ole ae 
Ee Os 


the United States and Tokyo, and that 
sooner or later there is likely to be 
action. The late General Billy Mitchell 
called Alaska the most important stra- 
tegic spot in the world, and the late 
General Mitchell has been proved right 
about a lot of things. Whether the 
action there will be defensive or offen- 
sive, the people of Alaska, of course, do 
not know, though they have their sus- 
picions. But they do know that Alaska 
is a big country—a fifth the size of the 
whole United States, with a coastline 
several thousand miles longer than that 
of the States—and that only forty-seven 
miles of open water lie between Alaska 
and Asia. 

Furthermore, they know that Alaska’s 
westernmost tip pokes out across the 
Pacific to within seven hundred miles of 
Japanese soil; its eastern tip, down on 
the Panhandle, is only six hundred-odd 
miles, bomber-flight, from Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest. Whichever way 
the action goes, offensive or defensive, 
they know they are likely to wake up 
any morning and find their laps full of 
Japs. 
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Eskimo girls make cold-weather 
clothes for U. S. Army fliers in 
a schoolhouse at Nome, near an 
Army post. The two fliers are 
trying on mukluks and parkas. 
The Army will foot the bill 


And Alaskans don’t like Japs. They 
have a pretty strong feeling about Japs. 
Down in Bristol Bay, for instance, the 
salmon fishermen remember vividly 
how their nets were slashed and their 
boats rammed and their salmon pack 
stolen from under their eyes, until they 
took the law into their own hands and 
grabbed their guns and ran the Japs off 
the fishing banks. 

In the Aleutian Islands, the fox farm- 
ers have a private score of their own to 
settle with certain Jap poachers who 
have been making off annually with 
their precious fur supply. Down in 
southeastern Alaska, the cannery work- 
ers recall grimly how the Japs have tried 
from time to time to jeopardize their 

(Continued on page 54C) 
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America is the land of aviation? 
Don't kid yourself. There’s enthu- 
siasm here, but not many have 
knowledge that can be used. In 
Germany they give flying lessons 
in the kindergarten. We're going 
to do some teaching now too 


HEN German Stukas blasted a way 
W through Belgium, destroyed Rotterdam 

and demoralized the great French army, 
a new period in history began. The raid on 
Pearl Harbor and the sinking of the British 
battleships Repulse and Prince of Wales off 
Malaya made the lesson still clearer. Whether 
we like it or not, we must fly or die. We are the 
last generation of earth-bound men. 

Faced with this hard fact of history, America 
has been taking stock. There are thrillingly 
hopeful things to report and there are vast gaps 
to be filled. We are turning out planes at a 
speed never before known to science; we have 
developed thousands of fighter pilots and are 
training other thousands with a rapidity and 
success hitherto considered impossible. But we 
have one great job to do: We must “air-condi- 
tion” the youth of America. 

In urging such a program for this country 
during the past four years, I hit upon the term 
“air-conditioned” because the terms generally 
used—“air-minded” or ‘‘air-conscious’—did 
not express what I meant. You can love music 
all your life without being able to play a note. 
You can appreciate electric light without know- 
ing how to replace a burned-out fuse. In short, 
you are conscious of these things, but to be 
“conditioned” means to be in a state of fitness 
—fitness to do something. An air-conditioning 
program must equip and impel youth to par- 
ticipate in aviation. 

We are the most mechanical-minded people 
on earth and we have a background of flying 
that started with the Wright brothers at Kitty 
Hawk, but we have done almost nothing in the 
way of keeping our education in step with our 
traditions. Our school textbooks were written 
in the horse-and-buggy days and have not been 
kept up to date. When there is a problem in 
arithmetic, it is about a man walking from 
point to point, or sometimes riding a horse, or 
even a railroad train—but almost never flying 
an airplane. 

A minor complaint? Yes, if it wasn’t for one 
thing: Germany. Very thorough people, those 
Germans, with the most complete propaganda 
system in history pushing along behind. Where 
do you think those Stuka pilots got their origi- 
nal enthusiasm for flying? They got it in 
grammar school, many of them, starting their 
education along that line as soon as Hitler 
bamboozled old Hindenburg into giving him 
power. 

We have youngsters interested in flying—al- 
most 3,000,000 of them, according to the manu- 
facturers who make miniature motors and 
flying-model airplanes—but the Germans have 
made air-conditioning a part of their educa- 
tional system, almost the principal course in it. 
It would be impossible for a German boy under 
present conditions to graduate from high school 
without being thoroughly inoculated with the 
subject. He studies aviation, he practices it, he 
lives it, he eats it. 

This has been done in an iron-handed way 
that Americans would never stand for and have 
no need to stand for. Our youngsters don’t 
need the iron hand; they need only the oppor- 
tunity. The best test of this is the success of 
our C.A.A. (Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
program, which got started early. Since 1938, 
elementary flight and ground training has been 
given to more than 70,000 young men. Remem- 
ber that this has been a civilian and not a mili- 
tary program. Yet nearly 25,000 of these boys 
are already in uniform, more than half of them 
in the air services, and the others in activities 
that include aviation weather-forecasting, en- 
gineering, antiaircraft defense and communi- 
cations. Another 25,000 of them are still in 
college, a great reservoir of licensed civil pilots. 
Others now are being trained at the rate of 
4,000 a month at more than 700 colleges and 
an equal number of civilian flying schools 





Those training centers are putting on full speed 
under a recent plan announced by the War 
Department for use of their maximum output. 

But air-conditioning must start even earlier. 
Today’s twelve-year-old needs to know in de- 
tail about the character of the atmosphere 
above the earth’s surface because he will travel 
in it. He needs to know what makes a flier 
“black out” in flight. Geographically, he must 
think of the earth as a globe. He must under- 
stand the Great Circle. He must realize that 
if a Japanese bomber were to set out, nonstop, 
for the Panama Canal, its best course would be 
north from Japan, then probably passing over 
Seattle and Galveston, flying southeast and ap- 
proaching the Canal from the Caribbean side. 
This is not only a question for practical prepa- 
ration for an eventual career but it opens new 
vistas for young minds in a time of change 
when only the alert can hope to survive. 

The Germans have done all this and much 
more. The only other nation that has encour- 
aged air-conditioning on a similar scale is the 
Soviet Union. But since Germany is the enemy, 
the sensible thing is to study their system with 
a view of taking from it what we need. We 
have no intention of copying it slavishly. We 
have no place for the mental rigidity of Naziism 
that makes robots of its students and slaves of 
its teachers; in fact we need not imitate it at 
all. But we can learn from it. 

The information on it comes from German 
sources, a document entitled “German Min- 
istry of Education; Decree of December 20, 
1939, on Promotion of Aviation in Schools and 
Universities.” The date of it is misleading. 
The program actually was launched, secretly, 
on November 17, 1934. It was not a question of 
Hitler asking the schools for assistance but of 
telling them what to do. 


Air-Conditioning Begins Early 


The instruction begins in the lower grades 
when little Fritz listens to the Story-Telling 
Hour. He is told of Icarus, who flew too close 
to the sun, and of Leonardo da Vinci, who made 
the first sketch of an airplane. When Fritz gets 
around to birds and bees and flowers, the les- 
son goes on. Why do certain fish glide? What 
distinguishes the effortless soaring of an eagle 
from the frantic flapping of a duck? 

About this time, Fritz begins to use aero- 
nautical terms in discussing the most ordinary 
things. Basic nouns or verbs, such as “flight,” 
are combined with others—motor. flight, model 
flight, power, gliding, long-distance, blind, and 
night flight. The fundamentals of aerophysics 
and flying theory are taught beginning in the 
sixth grade. 

In the high schools the program begins to 
gather real power. Science subjects are literally 
crammed with aeronautical examples, while 
such supposedly unrelated topics as foreign 
languages, geography, history and art also 
make painstaking contributions to German air- 
mindedness. 

From primary days, arithmetic has had an 
aviation flavor. Instead of adding two and one, 
the teacher says: “At recess we saw two planes; 
now another is passing by. How many is that?” 
They speak of Heinkels instead of oranges and 
apples. When the student gets into higher 
mathematics he is provided with problems con- 
cerning navigation and meteorology, take-off 
and approach angles, radio direction-finding. 

Chemistry studies the supporting gases for 
lighter-than-air craft; emphasizes the problem 
of de-icing in the study of water; and stresses 
(in mining and refining) the aluminum alloys. 
Organic chemistry includes motor fuel and lu- 
bricants. Study of methods to create synthetics 
is, of course, emphasized. Physics courses are 
dominated by a thorough study of flight prin- 
ciples. Biology specializes in the physiological 
effects of flying on the human body—its limi- 
tations at high altitudes, when flying blind or 
when maneuvering at high speeds. 

The science courses are so jammed with avia- 
tion that one might wonder how the kids could 
grasp it—until it is recalled that ever since the 
sixth grade they have been building and flying 
kites and model planes. In fact, many start 
this when only six or seven years old. They 
learn first the handling of tools in wood or 
metal work. They progress from simple gliding 
models to rubber-band (Continued on page 61) 
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Miss Kilgore, director of a C.A.A. wi ad 
the ‘chute harness for one of her stulil} 


| 
Two students are instructed in the) thi 
of twisting the tail of a training ple @ 
ground without injuring its delicates 
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| tvelyn Kilgore, one of the few women instructors with the Civil Aeronautics Administration (C.A.A.), delegates an assistant to a student group 
1 | 


{ ture Ace pilots all begin the same way—at the bottom. At A C.A.A. class at the Institute is instructed in the “cutaway” as- 


he Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute a group of C.A.A. stu- sembly ‘of the hydraulic retractible gear of the DC-3, a twin- 
i, ents listen as an instructor explains the fundamental controls motored commercial transport plane with a gross weight of 12 tons 
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said authoritatively, “is that the 
guys in it ain’t tough like the guys in 
the last war.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the chef answered. 
He was shelling green peas at a small 
table near the kitchen, partly hidden 
from the rest of the dining room by a 
wide pillar. “I guess they can get plenty 
tough when they have to.” 

“Nah! They’re too soft,” Arturo de- 
clared. He looked down the dining room 
to see if he was needed. At one table a 
fat man was eating bread and butter 
and drinking beer; at another, a young 
couple sat close to each other. Arturo 
rested his back against the pillar and 
helped himself to a handful of peas. 

“Keep your hands out of that pot,” 
the chef warned. 

Arturo tossed a few peas back into 
the pot and hastened forward to greet 
three soldiers who came in. He guided 
them to a table, spread a menu in front 
of each, then walked back to the water 
cooler to fill their glasses. “There’s 
what I mean,” he whispered to the chef. 
“Look at them guys. Kids, and one of 
them with a sergeant’s stripes. I’ll bet 
he ain’t more than nineteen; even 
younger than them two buck privates.” 


[ssi trouble with this army,” Arturo 








“TI remember you telling me that you 
were one of the youngest sergeants in 
the last war yourself,” the chef re- 
minded him. 

“Yeah, but that was different. In the 
last war a guy had to win his stripes 
one at a time, and he had to be plenty 
tough to do it. Especially a sergeant.” 
Arturo balanced the three glasses on one 
hand and made his way down the din- 
ing room. 

The three soldiers studied their menu 
cards, then looked questioningly at one 
another. 

“The veal scallopine is very good to- 
day,” Arturo suggested helpfully. 

‘None of that Italian mush for me,” 
the sergeant declared. “Bring me some 
ham and eggs.” 

“Same here, with French fried.” 

“Me too.” 

Arturo relayed the orders to the chef. 
He followed him into the kitchen and 
started to place bread and butter on a 
tray. “What an army!” he muttered. 
“They come to an Italian restaurant and 
order ham and eggs.” 

“Maybe they like ham and eggs,” the 
chef pointed out. 

“Tn the last war soldiers on pass didn’t 
order ham and eggs,” Arturo main- 
tained, “Steaks, that’s what.” He peered 
over the chef’s shoulder. “Hey,” he 
growled, “what about putting a couple 
of decent pieces of ham on them or- 
ders?” 

“You mind your own...” the chef 
began, then turned toward Arturo, 
clicked his heels together, and saluted. 
“Okay, Sergeant, more ham it is.” 

“You’re ignorant,” Arturo said. “Sa- 
luting a noncom.” He carried the orders 
out to the dining room. He essayed a 
military bearing, but his bald head and 
flat-footed gait made his effort seem 
ludicrous. 

“Hey, fellows, how about some wine?” 





the first private said. “I thought we 
come here to fuel up.” He studied a 
menu. ‘How about a bottle of this here 
Lagrima Cristi?” 

The sergeant took the menu away. 
“Dope,” he laughed. ‘That stuff costs 
four bucks a bottle.” He turned to Ar- 
turo. ‘Please bring us a pint of Chianti.” 

Arturo went out front to the bar and 
got the bottle of wine. On the way back 
he stepped: into the kitchen for the 
glasses. “Wine,” he said to the chef, 
and made a derogatory noise with his 
lips. He went out and poured their wine, 
set the bottle in front of them, then 
went back and leaned against the pillar, 
watching the three soldiers with amused 
disapproval. 


HE chef had come in from the kitchen 

and resumed shelling peas, and in a 
few minutes he looked up to see why 
Arturo was so quiet. His eyes followed 
the waiter’s gaze. ‘“Nice-looking uni- 
forms those boys are wearing, eh?” he 
commented. 

Arturo made a depreciative gesture 
with his hand. “That’s the trouble with 
this army,” he insisted. ‘Too much 
comfort. Look at them. Wearing fancy 
uniforms and eating ham and eggs. And 
wine! No guys out of the outfit I was 
with in the last war would drink wine 
if they could get something stronger. 
Especially a sergeant.” 

“Yeah, I know. You washed your 
teeth with whisky every morning when 
you were a sergeant. Don’t kid me, 
mister. You weren’t any more hard- 
boiled then than you are now.” 

The fat customer tapped a spoon 
against a glass. He wanted some but- 
ter, and Arturo fetched it and also 
placed a few extra chips of butter on 
the soldiers’ table. He hovered for a 
few moments near the young couple, 
but they were too engrossed in each 
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other, so Arturo came ba \ 


against the pillar. ; 
In a little while the se 
him over and ordered anc 
Chianti. Arturo brought | 
a small basket of potato 
them on the table. He ref 
pillar and stood hopefull 
soldiers, wishing that the} 
singing or otherwise displa 
exuberance. “Them gu 
bunch of Sunday school ki¢ 
“What do you want the 4 
breaking dishes or someth 
demanded. 
Arturo glared at him wit 
tempt. “A-a-a-h, nuts,” he jig 
do you know about army 4 
The sergeant refilled his. 
glasses and, noticing that t | 
empty, he held a whisper | 
with the two privates. T) 
to Arturo. “What does ¢|j 
to?” the sergeant asked, 
Arturo figured it up a |} 
“Would you like to ord y 
else, sir?” he inquired. : 
“Not right now, thank y | 
you know later.” The ¢ | 
pooled their money. 1. 
counted it, shaking his t | 
agingly. { 
“Look at him,” Arturo s) 
probably trying to figure ~ 
have enough dough left oy 
ple of ice cream sodas.” | 
The sergeant picked ou 
laid it aside on the table, | 
the rest of the money int | 
and the two privates sat ba 
disappointed. i 
“That’s the end of thei) 
turo whispered to the che! 
tles of Chianti and they'll’ 
tell the gang they had one: | 
“T think the fat guy war’ 
chef said. “He’s ready to!” 
Arturo hastened over w | 
and placed it on the table. « 
to the pillar, he glanced: 
the sergeant had laid aside: 
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HE fat man had been si_ 
back to the soldiers. | 
started to waddle out, he | 
for the first time. He pay 
table and said somethin’ 
shook hands with them anq@ 
“They’re leaving me ¢ 
tip,” Arturo told the chej 
you expect an army to be 
the guys in it are so eas 
dough?” He regarded the! 
narrowed lids. “I'll tell y 
challenged. “Put up a » 
match you. You win my ti 
your half.” | 
The chef brought out a ce 
he said, flipping it in the ai 
“Heads,” Arturo said. | 
fifty cents and went out fr 
minutes he returned with 
Chianti and a bowl of pretz 
He headed for the soldiers’ 
“T thought you told me 
was over,” the chef said’ 
“Is this bottle on the hous | 
“It’s the fat guy,” Artu” 
“He bought it for them.” — 
“Baloney. That guy W 
anybody the sweat off his 
bottle is on you and me.” 
“It’s no dough out of my 
turo declared. “It’s half yc 
that sergeant’s. You dor 
throwing half dollars arout 
The trouble with this army 
“Yeah, I know, I know,” 
with heavy sarcasm. “The | 
like the guys in your arm) 
a sergeant.” ? 










































































































The chef brought out 4 
"Call it," he said, flipping | 
the air. “Heads,” Arturo © 
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isity of a young Michi- 
j2r, who started a fam- 
| stronger reason than 


\ras crazy about kids 
| 
| 


WRNING of her second 
q@ome day in a strange town, 
} Margaret Dunks walked 
jhe only familiar thing in 
Jow-trimmed black ruins of 
wd Hotel, still smelling of 
jer-soaked wood from the 
jratched. 

(her professional air like a 
yer shoulder, and her heels 
fa she marched into Doc 
3ce—per telephone appoint- 
ajien was long-legged and 
imped, like an old heron or 
Nido declare,’ he said, and 
i; admiringly, ‘every Child 
ictor we get is prettier than 
, Doctor,” Mary Marga- 
ant to talk about the Den- 
Jicase.” 

ming young man,” Doc 
Wnent attorney. Great ca- 
1} him.” 

3| father!” Mary Margaret 
c; give him a baby!” 

nm!” Doc said. “Never met 
ou?” He struggled for a 
it facetiousness. Then he 
apn behind him. “I figured 
1 that adoption, so I called 
di3osco. Sit down. They’ll 
qly.” 


; 


oe. 


MRGARET, very conscious 
job and her new dignity, 
“IT never heard of any- 
hodox, Doctor—letting a 
> a baby!” 

1 his legs on his desk and 
Margaret through the V 
think the child’s mother 
@janted it that way. Denny’s 
mM man, though a trifle un- 


“cows 


a i 


a a = 


8) bachelor!” Mary Marga- 
gmatically. “There’s no 
ence at all!” 

awback,” Doc admitted. 
t) and Bosco could do with 
ine influence, too. Of 
s old Mrs. O’Shaunnessy, 
fper, but she’s only there 
mot sure her influence 


ie 


4 2 5 Dp | 


Pe 


Ow about her,” Mary 
d judicially. “Is she a 
e family?” 

OGaid. 

jwouldn’t alter the situa- 


2 WO ee! 


| 
* Doc said. 


or ed on page 45) 


sat smugly beside the 
! Mary Margaret, taking 
misteps to Denny's one, 
phe does that child sleep?” 


















































He looks more like a shot- 
putter, but Les Steers has 
broken the world high- 
jump record four times 
and he’s still not content 


world high-jump record he was 
loaded to the gunwales with soda 
pop, and the standards supporting the 
crossbar were shakily perched on two 


I | 1HE first time Les Steers broke the 


boxes and a board. It was only an exhi- 
bition performance but the fact that he 
had jumped 6 feet 10%% inches con- 
vinced him that it could be done again 
in better and more official surround- 
ings. 


Since then the kid with the kangaroo 
legs has shattered the world record four 
times in a row with his best a quite in- 
credible 6 feet 11 inches. If the war does 


not interfere with his plans, Steers 
hopes and expects to be the first man in 
the history of sports to top the unprece- 
dented height of seven feet. 

Les had not even the foggiest notion 
that summer day in 1940 that he was 
headed upward. Cornelius Warmer- 
dam, another human stratosphere 
climber and the holder of the world 
pole-vault record, had invited his San 
Francisco Olympic Club teammate to 
give a high-jumping exhibition at Tuo- 
lumne, California, where Warmerdam 
was teaching. 

It was a school festival of some de- 
scription and the ever-obliging Steers 
went over from Frisco. The pit was a 
hastily dug excavation and the runway 
was the lawn. By way of adding to his 
ease of mind, however, Les discovered 
that the high-jump standards were of 
midget size. The highest they would 
register was 6 feet 3 inches. 

To you or me that might seem as high 
as Mount Everest but to Steers it looked 
as simple as jumping over a closely 
cropped hedge. In fact he was so confi- 
dent of leaping over the crosspiece that 
he broke a self-imposed rule that he has 
never violated before or since. He took 








a drink of soda pop. Perhaps he should 
not be blamed for it, because the tem- 
perature was 105 degrees. And he kept 
drinking soda pop until he could feel 
it effervescing inside of him. 

When the Kangaroo Kid went over 
the bar at its highest he thought that his 
work was done. But the delighted Cali- 
fornians promptly fetched out a pair of 
boxes and placed the standards on top 
of them. So Steers went over again. 
Two more boxes were forthcoming and 
a pleasant jaunt began to take on the 
aspects of labor. Les cleared the height, 
and his hosts, now run out of boxes, 
placed a couple of boards beneath the 
boxes. According to the standards, he 
was jumping 7 feet 4 inches but a re- 
measurement of the sagging bar re- 
vealed it to be only 6 feet 10% inches, 
which still was higher than the world 
record. No whit daunted by that, Steers, 
soda pop and all, rolled over it. And 
he has been clicking away ever since— 
but without the soda pop. 

As a high jumper Steers is a physi- 
cal freak. He has the build of a heavy- 
weight boxing champion, over six feet 
in height and a solid 194 pounds -in 
weight. Most of the top-notch jumpers 
have been of the string-bean variety— 
long, lean and, as one record holder, dark 
Cornelius Johnson, once put it, “I’se 
split high. Ma legs ends where ma chest 
begins.” 
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Steers is not like that. — 
normal human being, perfe 
tioned unless it is that his s) 
too broad and his chest too 
him in among a score 0 
field athletes and he woul 
out as a likely shot-putte? 
thrower. 

It was not until last year» 
really came into his own) 
started his phenomenal j 
world record was 6 feet 934) 
he cracked that at Seattle’ 
of 6 feet 10 25/32 inches (at) 
must have been measured © 
sional hair splitter). Then» 
107% inches, 6 feet 11 inche! 
107% inches again. 

Let us pause for a mom 
sider what it means to leap” 
bar at those astounding h 
out of curiosity measure 6 f/ 
on the nearest wall and y 
away shaking your head i 
that jumping that high is 4 
possibility. 

Yet the Kangaroo Kid © 
oddly enough, he was unab: 
National A.A.U. champior 
season of his biggest tril 
though he had been wu 
through the campaign, had 
record four times and hi | 
the National Collegiate A. 

As soon as his college ~ 
University of Oregon had 
June, Steers took a job imé 
ing yard on the Coast and 
cient eight-hour days | 
(Continued on page 









utha Christie 


BY MARIO COOPER 


1 
1 
} 


1 Thus Far: 


1ON, a young Londoner, is in- 
oe he is piloting crashes. 
or’s orders, he goes to the 
Lymstock, where the fresh air 
recovery. He is accompanied 
‘oanna—a delightful (and ex- 
('n”) young person. 
and Joanna settled in 
yhich he rents from Miss 
an old maid—than he receives 
onymous letter. A short time 
that others have received, and 
ng, somewhat similar missives. 
Jnermore, that two capable offi- 
adent Nash and Inspector 
estigating. 
rons’ neighbors are the Sym- 
ard Symmington, a lawyer, and 
ng p with the Symmingtons are 
| children; Elsie Holland, a 
; Megan Hunter, the law- 
iter; Agnes Woddell, a maid; 
|, Rose. To the amazement of 
js. Symmington—seemingly a 
liwoman—commits suicide, after 
4 poison-pen” letter! 
pommunity is recovering from 
} receives another: Early one 
jn Hunter (a girl with a curious 
tlt no one in the town under- 
| dead woman in a storeroom in 
home. The woman—Aégnes 
ubeen murdered! Someone had 
h a blow on the back of her 
sed a kitchen skewer into the 
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; Burton gets the story from 
i) home), Superintendent Nash 
scene. He reminds the young 
when Mrs. Symmington had 
,» she had—according to the 
alone in the house. After 
that Fred Rendell, a young 
@ by a local fish shop, had been 
gnes Woddell; that Fred had 
ent of some nasty anonymous 
g Agnes of “going out” with 
d that—following a quarrel 
tly before Mrs. Symmington’s 
ad gone home, remained there. 
Wendent gives it as his opinion 
What had apparently driven Mrs. 
} suicide had been left by hand, 
Wn the letter box by someone 
ostman. Burton, listening in- 
find Agnes saw whoever it was 
@-he note?” The superintendent 
y guess, Mr. Burton.” Burton 
¥ “If you’re right, Agnes knew 

ous letter writer was!” 


| Vv 
Ih said. “Agnes knew who 


qose letters.” 
jen why didn’t she—?” I 


| 


Ang. 

lj Quickly, ‘‘As I see it, the 
palize what she had seen. 
‘Somebody had left a letter 
i yes—but that somebody 
yshe would dream of con- 
he anonymous letters. It 
, from that point of view, 
uspicion. 

nore she thought about it, 
asy she grew. Ought she, 
yell someone about it? In 
Wy she thinks of Miss Bar- 
ize who, I gather, is a some- 
#nt personality and whose 
es would accept unhesi- 
decides to ask Partridge 
ht to do.” 

aid thoughtfully. “It fits 
4} And somehow or other, 
ipund out. How did she find 
1 ndent?” 


“You’re not used to living in the 
country, Mr. Burton. It’s a kind of 
miracle how things get around. First of 
all there’s the telephone call. Who over- 
heard it on your end?” 

I reflected. 

“T took the call originally. 
to Partridge.” 

“Mentioning the girl’s name?” 

“Yes—yes. I did.” 

“Anyone overhear you?” 

“My sister or Miss Griffith might have 
done so.’ 

“Ah, Miss Griffith. 
doing up there?” 

I explained. 

“Was she going back to the village: ate 

“She was going to Mr. Pye first.” __ 

Nash sighed. “That’s two ways it 
could have gone all over the place.” 

I was incredulous. “Do you mean that 
either Miss Griffith or Mr. Pye would 
bother to repeat a meaningless little bit 
of information like that?” 

“Anything’s news in a place like this. 


I called up 


What was she 


“We went along by the 
stream, fishing. We 
didn't catch anything. 
We hardly ever do, 
but the boys enjoy it. 
Brian got rather wet. 
I had to change his 
things when we got in” 


You'd be surprised. If the dressmaker’s 
mother has got a bad corn everybody 
hears about it! And then there is this 
end. Miss Holland, Rose—they could 
have heard what Agnes said. And 
there’s Fred Rendell. It may have got 
around through him that Agnes went 
back to the house that afternoon.” 

I gave a slight shiver. I was looking 
out of the window. In front of me was a 


19 





neat square of grass and a path and the 
low prim gate. 

Someone had opened the gate, had 
walked very correctly and quietly up to 


the house, and had pushed a letter 
through the letter box. I saw, hazily, in 
my mind’s eye, that vague woman’s 
shape. The face was blank—but it must 
be a face that I knew... 

(Continued on page 55) 
































Dona Drake's language is unig, 
ered in night clubs and one-ni'| 
since she was thirteen, her vy; 
takes care of most situations. / 
her—vwell, what's a girl got mel 


‘ 


body ever lets you forget it. Dona) % 

an actress at Paramount in Hollyw, 
fore that, she was Rita Rio, a young || 
her own orchestra, also made up of young | 
beat time for this outfit, sang and 4% 
doubled in brass. She played the piano | 
the trumpet (blaring), the clarinet (stink } 
phone (ai-yi) and the drums (swell), 

The result of this was a following of hi | 
cated to the principle that jive makes ; 
equal. 

“H’ya, Talent,” they would yell at Da 
had got placed at Paramount and was t 
her past down. f 

“H’ya, Stuff,” she would answer weari 

This revealed extraordinary humility 
had been reared in South Philadelphi: § 
Drake pursued this course under the thec 
ple might otherwise find her high-hat, 
with this was the fear that some day sl j 
very glad to get back to the band an 
minions. 

Therefore, when her jive friends howl 
cookin’, pal?” she merely answered mee 
ing much gives, chum,” and went back to 
of being a motion-picture actress—a rath 
ambition at that point because she had di 
bit in Aloma of the South Seas and had w 
after for a period of six months, being pa 
but realizing that nothing establishes a cir 
more rapidly than being in a picture. Th 
the theme song in Louisiana Purchase, g 
wiggle of the rear that entranced the nati 
a short scene with Victor Moore. 

It was at this juncture that a young: 
thoroughly hep met her on the lot one da 
cheerily: “What cooks, Snooks?” 

She gave him a long, hard look, very bi 

“Scram, Gate!” she said tensely and’ 
mediately that her future must be before hr) 
she had definitely parted with the past. 


"['boe trouble with getting a reputatio | 4 


A Lady Who Knows All the An¢! 


Getting the personality of Miss Dona’ 
paper is a difficult thing because one artic’ 
tain only so many words, and Miss Drak’ 
with millions of them. She has just turn’ 
one and has been eight years in show bus 
started at the age of thirteen with N.C 
Granlund) in the chorus of the Paradise! 
in New York. Since then, she has known 
ness as only few young people ever get t 
She knows the life of the show girl, the li 
night stands on the road. She knows the © 
gentlemen-on-the-make, the shysters. She 
an urchin, has the wisdom of an owl and wi 
herself perfectly. 

“When did I ever live?” she asks bitter. | 

Hollywood to her is what it is to ma 
trouper—a place of rest in a harried life. 
but the negative reaction of the public is gol” 
her from being a screen success. The bi 
handling Hollywood will never stop her. i 
the angles of show business; no man that) 
can frighten her. She forced her way into E 
but insisted on her price when she got m. 

“Four hundred a week,” she says grimly 
a steal for Paramount.” 

Her real name is Una Novella and 
daughter of a Mexican father and an Ins 
She was born in Mexico City but the family 
when she was four and settled in Philadelp- 
her father ran a chili parlor. They lived 
Philadelphia, where life is hard, and since ~ 
nobody has ever kicked her without getting” 
return. 

Her sister Renee got a job with Granlt 
his company was playing at the Earle Ty 
Philadelphia. By the time (Continued on f | 


Dona Drake at 21 has eight years of shy 
ness behind her and a bright movie fult : 


JAMES DOOLITTLE 

















































Oorrow 
ORGE DE ZAYAS 


ong of Mr. 
trifle with the 
f a poor ideal- 
s Zaenker. 
rave known 
didn’t. That 
x Miss Zaenker 


ig care of his nails is 
1 so desirable, so I sim- 
is corner-boy like a worm 
‘to speak to me. If he 
ment that I was the 
n speak to he was much 
he was so interested, and 
k > to me every time I 
T every night, and he 
hter that he could always 
1 t no matter who, except 
them down the sub- 
125th Street, so it.was 
, but I wouldn’t give in if 
Yr wouldn’t give him the 
I did everything, I even 
, but what’s the good 
hat way about a es 


1 him like anything, I 


could always get a soldier 
T love a soldier, I love 


tun in his hallway 
uniform coming, and then 
With a strange soldier, 
are not serious, 
out for a good time and I 
ne girl, I am serious, and 
about a strange soldier 
)a gentleman. I wanted a 
t would brush off when I 
h him off, and I could get 
jere not such fighters. 

}, the time I had this cor- 
ed. I was coming up on 
ig home from Mr. Wis- 
bm business, and a very 
fellow was stand- 
nt of me. 

nanly-looking fellow was 
in front of me and holding 
Biving me the eye, which, 
‘is nothing unusual if 
ens to be a real blonde 
le if I do say it myself. I 
‘of him for a while and 
¥, will I crush him or let 
y the corner, when I stood 
ed his arm and he had a 
f I said, “Oh, pardon me, 
at 125th.” 

ue,” he said, and we got 
d climbed up to the street, 
the corner-boy taking care 
id watching for me. So I 
ip to him and said, “You 
you speak to a lady, you 
Hl” He looked at my es- 
Another new mug. How 
| a good slam on the snoz- 
d to my escort, “Well? 
™man or are you going to 
d let me be insulted and 


,OKIinNe 


, 


trouble was, this corner- , 





Claude would have been squashed by fat Mr. Wissel if he hadn't managed to squirm from 
under him. A second later, free, Claude bounced into the air and made a beeline for home 


molested? Smash him.” But my es- 
cort only turned pale and tipped his hat 
and said, “Nice to’ve met you,” and off 
he walked. 

The corner-boy gave a low mean 
laugh and tried to give my escort a good 
kick, and wasI scared! Sol gave a loud 
scream and a policeman came. The cor- 
ner-boy ran up in his house and the po- 
liceman ran up after him and. caught him 
kicking his door and yelling, “Ma!” He 
was yelling for his ma to let him in. So 
the policeman brought him down and 


I said, “He’s the one,” and did I give 
him a piece of my mind! I said, “You 
dirty big coward, afraid to fight soldiers 
and policemen.” So we all got in the 


wagon and rode down to the court that 


is open nights, and I cried and told the 
judge how he always insulted and mo- 
lested me and made my escorts tip their 
hat and go, or hit them. 


IS ma was there too and she cried and 

said she was only a widow and her 
Claude—his name was Claude—was her 
only boy and what would become of 
her if he was put away? Well, I cried 
too and the judge looked in his book 
and saw where Claude’s ma had him ar- 
rested two times before for finding 
where she hid the rent money, so the 
judge gave Claude ten days and pro- 
bation. I felt so bad. I cried and cried, 
and I was coming out of the court and 
Claude's ma was laying for me and gave 


me such a sock in the eye I had a big 
blue eye. 

A big blue eye is so ordinary, par- 
ticularly if a girl goes to business, and 
I had it painted up in my beautician’s 
next morning so you couldn't tell it, ex- 
cept it was closed, and I went to busi- 
ness. And Mr. Wissel thought I was 
winking at him. 

I kept turning my blue eye away from 
Mr. Wissel and looking at him side- 
ways, and he thought I was winking at 
him like anything. I never wink at my 
boss, any office I was ever in. I never 
start being friends, but if the boss wants 
to start being friends, I am not silly, and 
I just let him go on till I am sure I am 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Bes do Russians think about 
Americans?” is a question that 


has been asked me again and 


again since my return from the Soviet 
Union. The answer is simple: Russians 
don’t think about Americans. 

Chat is no doubt a puzzling statement 
to anyone who doesn’t understand what 
a controlled press is. Soviet newspapers 


and magazines do not exist to provide 
news. They are printed to tell the peo- 
ple what the government wishes them 
to know, and apparently the govern- 
ment has no desire to keep them in- 
formed as to what is going on in the 
outside world. The back pages of 
Pravda and the other papers do carry 
foreign news but it can scarcely be 
called either complete or detailed cov- 
erage. A new pact signed between two 
nations will deserve mention, as will 
some war communiqués or a very im- 
portant speech by a statesman. The re- 
ports, however, are miracles of brevity, 
with no interpretation or other frills. 
It’s as easy as that to keep interest in 
the rest of the world at the lowest point. 

Even since the German invasion of 
the U.S.S.R. there is no idle chatter 
about England and America, no high- 
flown references to ‘‘our gallant allies.” 

Stalin in his February speech made 
the official attitude clear when he said, 
“The Red Army, so far, has had no sup- 
port.” In that speech he also failed to 
mention that any supplies or equipment 
had arrived from Great Britain or the 
United States. Litvinoff, in his talk at 
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Russia Uncensored 


By Alice Leone Moats 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY HARDIE GRAMATKY 


The author came home fo write this story because it 
would never pass Russia’s blanket censorship. 
Here’s how the realistic Russians look at their war, 
and their allies, including us. We aren't flattered 


the Overseas Press Club dinner, fol- 
lowed the party line by insisting that 
Britain and America must invade the 
Continent and remarking that the 
Russians weren’t greedy; they were per- 
fectly willing to share the glory of beat- 
ing the Nazis. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the Russians don’t think 
a great deal about Americans. There 
was a time, I understand, when great 
admiration was expressed for our in- 
dustrial capacity and what was called 
the “Amerikanski tempo.” Since stress 
has recently been laid on how little ma- 
terial aid we are giving the Soviet 
Union, even those matters don’t come 
up for discussion.. The only leftover 
from old times is the fact that the work- 
ers seem to be more aware of our exist- 
ence than any other group. 

Whenever the correspondents were 
taken to visit a factory, we would be 
asked if we had been over the du Pont 


plant, and we created consternation by 
admitting that we had not. The subject 
of unemployment in the United States 
was invariably brought up, and the fig- 
ures quoted were at least double any 
that we have seen discussed in our own 
press. Heads were shaken over the 
American government’s failure to help 
the unemployed. 

When I would try to explain the WPA 
and relief, everything I said was greeted 
with a cynical smile. Another notion 
that I found to be very widespread was 
the one that foreign visitors look so 
well dressed only because their govern- 
ments provide them with clothes before 
they set forth. These garments, inci- 
dentally, must be given back when they 
return home. 

In order to appreciate even further 
why there is so little interest in America, 
it must be constantly kept in mind that 
Russians are not encouraged to mix 
with foreigners. There are agencies set 


War makes little difference to hardship-condiftioned Russians, who 
have probably developed special muscles from standing in queues 
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a baa Wine 
: he of the Country 


By Jim Marshall 





Five years ago California's grape growers and wine 
makers were in the red (ink). Today they have a 
half-billion-dollar industry. Here's the story behind 
the spectacular increase in our wine consumption 


industry as a social problem. Today, without any federal help 

and against the bitter opposition of twenty-eight state legis- 
latures, grape growers and wine makers are all making money. 
From the Oregon border to the Mexican line you roll through the 
lush valleys, with the vines sweeping in orderly lines across the 
levels and climbing the rolling hills. The wineries, big and small, 
lie in the cool shadows of the eucalyptus and madrofia and oak 
trees. You roll a thousand miles and ask a thousand people: “How’s 
business?” The answer you get is: “Swell!” 

The grape growers and wine makers are proud of their prosperity 
because they went out and made it for themselves. Not five years 
ago they were facing economic ruin. There were oceans of wine 
stored away, little demand for it. Hundreds of tons of grapes went 
to waste every year. You couldn’t produce either grapes or wine for 
the price you had to accept. 

For many of the growers this was doubly bitter, because all 
through the prohibition years they had hung on grimly, maintaining 
their vineyards, keeping their wineries in order, against the day 
when wine would be legal once again. Now the happy day had 
come—but instead of prosperity it had brought only grief and red 
ink. 

Most of this trouble was caused by a wild rush to produce wine 
—or anything resembling wine. The result was that oceans of very 
bad wine got mixed up with the good product. Wine got a bad 
reputation, through no fault of thousands of honest, painstaking 
growers. The market collapsed and there was California, with huge 
surpluses and no place for them to go. 

Various schemes were suggested, including tearing out vineyards 
and pouring wine down sewers. Three separate attempts were made 
to get the growers into some sort of co-operative association; they 
all failed. They failed largely because wine growers are French 
and Italian, German and Swiss, Armenian and Russian and Greek 
—a score of nationalities, all very clannish and each suspecting the 
other. 

Into this situation came a slight, soft-spoken man named Harry 
Caddow who could not be suspected of inclining toward any one 
nationality, because his background was English. Caddow went 
around among the growers telling them that the trouble wasn’t 
overproduction, but underconsumption. He pointed out to the Ital- 
ians that while in Italy the per capita use of wine ran to about 
twenty-five gallons a year, in America it was only half a gallon. 
The French growers contrasted that half gallon with the thirty gal- 
lons the average Frenchman drinks each year. 

When this pertinent fact was thoroughly fixed in the growers’ 
minds, they started to inquire how American consumption could be 
stepped up. Caddow and a handful of the more intelligent wine men 
then produced a plan. They went to the legislature and got them- 
selves a marketing act. This provided that if sixty-five per cent of 
the growers agreed, every wine maker would pay a “tax” on every 
gallon of wine he made—a cent a gallon on sweet wine, half that on 
dry wine. This “tax” wouldn’t be paid to the state, but to the wine 
industry itself, as a fighting fund. 

The first year about ninety per cent of the growers signed up 
under this plan. Some of the rest balked and went to court—and 
lost. As the money came in, the growers’ organization, known as the 
Wine Institute, started spending it to create markets. Caddow and 
the men at the top realized that their educational and advertising 
campaigns would help the sale of Ohio and New York and Michigan 
wines, too, but they knew that of every ten gallons of wine sold in 
America, California makes nine—and they could afford to be gen- 
erous. 

As the scheme began to work and sales climbed, other states 
started to erect trade barriers to “protect” their own growers. To 
date, twenty-eight states are fighting importation of wine by means 
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than anywhere else in America, all have 


tariff walls against one another’s wine. 
If you are a New Yorker, visiting in 
California, you cannot ship yourse If a 
carton of wine; New York won't let you. 
Michigan won't allow a Michigander to 
import a barrel of wine. Florida makes 
it easier to sell French or Italian wine 
than the New York or Ohio vintage. 
Utah forbids any Utahan to make wine 
from Michigan or California grapes. 
Georgia imposes a thirty-five-cents-a- 
gallon supertax on out-of-state wine. 
Unless an Arkansawyer is content to 
stick to Arkansas sherry—unknown to 
connoisseurs -outside Little Rock—he 
must pay a supertax of forty-five cents 
a gallon. And so on. 

Wine making is at once the simplest 
and yet most complex of the arts. In 
essence, you merely crush grapes, run 
the juice into casks and let nature do 
the rest. Inevitably, you will get some- 
thing resembling wine—but if you want 
good wine it’s harder. 

You have to start with the soil, plus 
a certain climate, plus certain kinds of 
grapes, cultivated in a certain way. 
That’s just a start. Into the long process 
of “growth” from grape juice to bottled 
vintage there go years of experience and 
scientific knowledge worked out in priv- 
ate laboratories and state universities. 
It takes up to five years or more to pro- 
duce a bottle of good wine—and neglect 
for a few hours during this period may 
ruin the whole thing. 

Most of the wine made on the West 
Coast today is produced by the de- 
scendants of European vintners who 
settled there nearly a century ago. The 
result is that each winery clings to some 
extent to tradition and is proud of some 
special brand it produces. There are 
more than one hundred forty varieties 
of grapes grown in California alone, 
each of which may produce a distinctive 
wine. Wines made from combinations 
of two or more varieties are endless. 


Wineries Small and Large 


There are small family vineyards, 
such as that of the Salmina family at 
Larkmead, near St. Helena; there are 
huge affairs like the Italian-Swiss 
colony’s yards and the winery at Asti, 
with its wine-barrel-shaped little church, 
its capacity for pressing eight hundred 
tons of grapes a day, its storage tanks 
and underground reservoirs filled with 
eight and a half million gallons of wine. 
Out on a railroad track Enrico Prati, the 
wine maker, will show you a line of 
glass-lined tank cars in which wine is 
shipped, and the hundreds of small and 
huge oak and redwood casks in which it 
is fermented. A good oak wine cask, 
incidentally, costs as much as an auto- 
mobile, but lasts longer. Some in Cali- 
fornia date back to the 70’s. 

A family affair in the German tradi- 
tion is that of the Beringer brothers— 
the Los Hermanos plant near St. 
Helena. Here, the wine is stored in huge 
caves dug back into the limestone hill 
by coolie labor—they had nothing to do 
after the railroads were built in the 
West and were put to work excavating 
wine cellars by hand. Wine likes hill 
cellars because the temperature there is 
cool and even, seldom varying more 
than a few degrees a year. 

The French influence comes out in the 
near-by Beaulieu Vineyards, owned by 
the stately Mme. Fernande de Latour, 
who maintains a magnificent home and 
formal gardens in the old tradition, and 
follows out that tradition in her wine 
making. This is the top development, 
perhaps, of the family-circle ownership 
system, where producing fine vintages 
has definitely overtaken profit as an in- 
centive—just as some gardeners think 
more of growing fine roses than of mak- 
ing money out of them. 

Tradition helps in wine making—but 
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sometimes it proves an obstacle to sell- 
ing. Many Americans have two fixed 
ideas about wine: That the older wine 
is the better; and that wine produced in 
some years is better than that produced 
in others. The first idea never was true 
anywhere; the second is true only in 
Europe. 

As a matter of fact the wine Ameri- 
cans drink is, on the average, older than 
that drunk by Italians and Frenchmen. 
Most everyday wines are at their best 
from one to two years old. A few fancy 
wines grow finer with age, but only up 
toa point. After that, they begin to de- 
teriorate. There is no general rule 
about wine ages: One variety may be 
at its best in six months; another in six 
years. 

So-called “vintage years” are impor- 
tant in Europe, because it is only infre- 
quently that the climate of the growing 
season will be just right to produce the 
best grapes. On the West Coast, in the 
wine valleys, there isn’t enough annual 
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variation to make much difference. 
Hence there are no “vintage years.” Or, 
to hear the Californians tell it, they’re 
all vintage years. 

One other fly in the ointment for 
American wine makers has been what 
is called the snob complex: The legend 
that imported wines are much, much 
better than the home-grown variety. In 
the early days of automobiles this com- 
plex resulted in a belief that the Re- 
nault, the Mercedes, the Lanchester, 
the Benz—any foreign car—was su- 
perior to any American automobile. It 
took some years to dispel this illusion, 
and the wine makers are hoping it won’t 
take so long in the case of wine. 


It's a Question of Taste 


Curiously enough, the same complex 
among Europeans results in American 
wines being prized over there—just be- 
cause they’re imported. California 
wines, in fact, walked away with top 
honors at—of all places—the Paris Ex- 
position in 1937. 

Up to a point, good wine and poor 
wine can be set apart by chemical an- 
alysis, but past this it’s question of taste. 
A few—very few—experts can tell you, 
from its bouquet or taste, where a wine 
comes from and perhaps the year it was 
made. But these people are not respon- 
sible for one tenth of one per cent of 
national wine consumption. Most peo- 





ple like a wine because they like it, and 
minute differences of taste don’t bother 
them. 

The war, cutting off supplies of for- 
eign wine, is helping the’ American 
product. People grumble as the price 
of ae and German wine 
rises; ey try the cheaper home 
products—and discover that in most 
cases they are better than the imports. 
Actually, imported wine doesn’t amount 
to one twentieth of the national con- 
sumption—but it got talked about a lot 
more. After the war, however, it is 
doubtful if foreign wine ever will regain 
its position here. In 1934 we imported 
nearly twelve per cent of our wine; this 
year we will import hardly any. 

America, for example, is making her 
own vermouth as French and Italian 
supplies come to an end. Vermouth is 
merely red wine spiced with various 
combinations of about twenty-five herbs 
ranging from angelica root through 
cinchona bark, marjoram, peach leaves 
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and rosemary, to yarrow. Since there 
are endless combinations of these, there 
will probably be scores of varieties of 
American vermouth. 

Ohio, Michigan, New York and other 
Eastern states have their wine regions, 
but the great river of American wine 
flows out of the Pacific Coast states. 
Here in the warm valleys east of the 
Coast Range and, in the South, in coastal 
counties, is the heart of the industry. 
In the North, Oregon and Washington 
are turning out more and more berry 
wines, from loganberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, and even apples—any sort 
of fruit that will mature in the cool, mild 
summers. These states also produce 
grape wine from the hotter interior val- 
leys. 

In California, wine has been made 
continuously for more than one hundred 
sixty years, the first vines being brought 
in by the padres from Lower California, 
in Mexico. Ironically, native California 
grapes are no good for wine making and 
all grapes there are from imported 
stock. East of the Rockies, however, 
native grapes are okay. 

The padres used Indians to make the 
first wine—some of the old mission 
records carefully relating that the grapes 
were tramped out by “well-washed 
natives.” The first vintages were stored 
in hollowed rocks, later in jugs brought 
in from Spain, via the Philippines by 
galleons. Father Junipero Serra brought 
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tpnly with a liquid-cooled en- 
an you build such a plane. 


5 eral Motors Brectsok the 
3b of developing the Allison 
n—starting back in 1930. 


thow that thousands of these 


ms have gone into service, 


ica can be glad that some- 


tckled that job. 


They’re going into planes for 
the U. S. Army and the 
R. A. F. And they’ve been 


meeting the test of combat 


The experience of General Motors is full-rounded 
and without bias in the airplane engine field. 
In addition to the liquid-cooled Allison en- 
gine, GM is under license to build air-cooled 
radial engines in its Buick and Chevrolet plants. 
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Curtiss P-40 (U. S.) 
The British call it“The Tomahawk” | 
or “The Kittihawk” 











Africa—as you read in the news- 


papers from day to day. 


Each succeeding month, in fact, 
adds to the evidence that the 
Allison engine is unsurpassed for 
the job assigned to it. 
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One NIGHT, George Gribbin couldn’t sleep, so he put on his 
bathrobe and slippers and started walking around. 


In the kitchen he met a mouse, who was having dinner. 


“Get the h—1 out of my kitchen, mouse!” George said. And 
the mouse said, “O.K., buddy. If that’s a hint I guess I can take 
it. But just out of pure curiosity, what are you doing 
down here at this time of night?” 


“Well,” said George, “I drank some coffee at din- 
ner and it’s keeping me awake.” 


E “Ran out of Sanka Coffee, eh?” said the mouse. 
And George said, “What’s Sanka Coffee?” 


| “Gosh!” said the mouse. “Maybe 
Yr you ought to get around more. Sanka 
_. Coffee, buddy, is a coffee that lets you sleep—so that 
you don’t go wandering around in the middle of 
the night like this, interrupting people at their 
meals.” 
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George said, “If Sanka Coffee is real coffee, how 
can it let you sleep?” And the mouse said, “They take 97% of 
i the caffein out of Sanka Coffee. It’s the caffein in coffee that 
keeps some people awake.” 
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“Hm-m-m,” George said. “Does it hurt the taste any to do 
that? Is Sanka Coffee really good coffee?” And the mouse said, 
| “Well, I don’t go for coffee much myself, but in some of the bet- 
ter houses, where I usually eat, I hear them say that it’s the 
finest, most wonderfully delicious coffee that ever rose in steam- 
ing fragrance from a cup!” 


“Gosh!” said George. “Is it hard to get?” 
And the mouse said, “Well, I guess you have 
to go to some outlandish place like a grocery 
store. And now, if you'll excuse me, I'll slip 
over to the Jones’, where they not only have 
excellent food but drink Sanka Coffee and 
sleep nights.” 





So the mouse went to the Jones’ and next 
day George went to the grocery store and got some Sanka 
. Coffee which he liked so much he drinks it every meal. He feels 
; | grateful to the mouse and now goes around frowning at cats and 
leaving cheese all over the place—but he has never seen the 
mouse since because, these nights, George is always sound 


asleep. 
Sanka Coffee 


REAL COFFEE—97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
“DRINK IT AND SLEEP” 
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straw-colored field. In the distance, 
perhaps a mile away, was a water-oak 
grove, and almost concealed within it, 
a farmhouse. In the morning stillness, 
Duff heard the far, faint sound of sev- 
eral dogs barking. He wondered if the 
Negro plowman could see him that far 
away. Finally, crawling backward on 
his hands and knees, he began dragging 
the hog behind him. 

Only after he had reached the woods, 
and sat there panting and admiring his 
prize, did he wonder how the pig had 
met its death. Satisfied that the trees 
would conceal the smoke, he got a fire 
started; and while the sticks were catch- 
ing, he examined the pig. The only 
marks were holes behind the head, and 
a small amount of dried blood in the 
dark bristles. When he turned the pig 
over, its head dangled loosely; and Duff 
perceived that something had bitten the 
pig back of the head so savagely that 
its neck had been broken. 


| NEXT day he climbed a small hill and 


lay in the sunshine. When his stom- 

| ach was empty, he was more absorbed 

in the problem of filling it than in intro- 

spection or brooding. But now that it 

was full, his dissatisfaction with himself 
returned. 

It used to be a joke around Hatties- 
burg to say, “I’ve been downtown all 
morning helping Duff Webster,’ which 
meant doing nothing. And the old ladies 
around town said, “Guess Duff’s taking 
after his papa.” 

And this, he supposed, was partly 
true. For the good days that he remem- 
bered were the ones when his father had 
been a professional horseman, and then 
a field-trial man. Some of his earliest 
memories were of helpirig his father put 
their five-gaited mare’s tail into the 
tail-set to make it arch, and of firing 
her with ginger root to make her lively 
and flashy. But Duff’s mother despised 
horse-show life and horse-show people, 
and kept nagging Troy Webster until he 
gave it up. In his youth he had trained 
dogs, and now he returned to it in a pro- 
fessional way, and got hold of a good 
setter, a dog he won over two thousand 
dollars with, the first year. 

Then for several years they had lived 
the nomad life of field-trial people. 
From November until March they trav- 
eled to the big-time Southern trials, 
thence up east for the one-course trials 
on pheasants, until late spring; and 
finally the twenty-five-hundred-mile 
trek to the summer training grounds on 
the prairies of Manitoba. Duff remem- 
bered this part of his life with a faint 
pleasure, even in spite of his mother’s 
attempts to turn him against it. 

“Might as well be gypsies,” she com- 
plained bitterly. “Not a chance to live 
a normal, Christian life, or to appreci- 
ate fine things.” > 

Before long she had ceased accom- 
panying Troy, and had kept Duff at 
home, where she could play the piano 
to him, and read poetry to him, and try 
in every way possible to counteract the 
influence of his earlier life. Eventually 
she persuaded Troy to give up field 
trials, and to buy the little drugstore. 
At the moment Troy thought he was 
tired of being a nomad, but after a few 
months of trying to sell hot-water bot- 
tles and Pellets for Pale People he lost 
his enthusiasm for it. He had been 
a fairly good provider before; but as a 

| merchant he was shiftless and indiffer- 
| ent. Duff’s mother began teaching music 
to help out, and to try to shame Troy 
| into working harder. But Troy didn’t 
| shame easily. 

| “The trouble with me,” Troy had said 





! 


one afternoon when he e? 
on the lake duck hunting, 
hundred years too late. § 
meant to be no drugs 
get sick of just smellin 
drugstore. On the othey 
manure smells pretty goc 
ten: when I was a boy, © 
used to come get me to tre. 
strayed cows, I was so gc 
getting lost in the woods: 
that just ain’t in my boo 
ducks flying with a .22 rif, 
through the woods quiet ¢ 
if I'd been born far enc 
might have statues to me 
Davy Crockett and them! 
ain’t in demand any more, 
to be good at selling st ” 
or singing on the radio. Yo 
who knows how to blow in 
or make a horse swimac 
off a crippled deer, he ain't 
just a loafer or a poact 
game warden.” 
But Troy didn’t really), 
it. And that was the differ’ 
him and Duff. Duff thoug. 
mother might have had ¢ 
do with it, because all his 
telling him what a 
going to be, possibly a mr 
painter. She tried to tea c 
until she discovered he wi 
Periodically she wot 
minded poetry to him. Hi 
these forced feelings of in| 
would never forget the me 
somewhat nasal voice as: 
pression” in the reading 
ated her by preferring Be 
Ballads. Often, now, he 
membered more of 
And he found that he 
be, if not a great man, 


4 
. 


\ 
| 
| 


no greater than his father 

ginning of each promising ji 
goad himself fiercely—only 
lose interest in it. sé 


ie 


Now: having left at 
death, he found that no | 
life absorbed him like his fi) 
vival. Each hungry night hi 
fire planning his hunt fi 
The problem of how to 
the soft-shelled turtles ir 
nated him. He was plea 
that there were m 
after noticing their tortu 
and there on the white 
tom. But the problem oft 


was not solved for several ¢ . 


On a morning that he 
be Sunday, because the 
ing, he came upon a f 
a big buck with a fine 
Exhilarated by this go 
felt the animal’s still-wa 
if it was broken. 

There was a bloodste 
hair back of the sho 
one of the thick ho 
head off the ground and 
to break in the middle 
hunger forgotten. Agair 
goat’s head and again» 
half lifted. 

Duff had an impulse t 
and run. Slowly he kni 
the animal’s backbone, t 
blood staining his hance 
bone was broker. W: 
done that? he thought uneé 

Near by, a woodpecke 
way up a tree, rattling the 


Duff looked at the goat. Wit 


nervousness, he openec 
made a shallow slit do 
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pulled the skin back so 
injury. On the smooth 
e blood-filled holes— 


ard a sound, and he 
| start. Standing there 
yas a dog—a big straight- 
dog with a chest like a 
d wide-sprung ribs, and 
ie dog’s head was like 
n stone; it was black 
re, and the rest of him 
ack ticking; his eyes, in- 
q D brown, were light, 
A stood watching Duff 
y, gently panting; and 
1 new it was those ex- 
eth that had broken 


uff said, relieved. 
id his lip in a soundless 


, boy.” Duff stepped 
moved slowly toward 
big pointer gave a warn- 
‘on. Don’t try to be tough. 
o bad—just a goat killer.” 


d, then, straight for 
Surprised, Duff jerked 
‘the dog’s jaws chopped 
ir nearness. He shoved 
y, only to have him spring 
Duff struck blindly at 
‘fist, turning the dog half 
s air. On the second swing, 
alance and fell, and in- 
is jaws closed on his 
led over, and the dog 
| again, this time going for 
it on that flat surface he 
in his mouth but 
seized the dog’s neck and 
one side. As he tried to 
mal came again, and Duff 
nent they paused, the dog 
a crouch, with his head 
Slowly Duff rose to his 
s ash-gray with weakness. 
Wored with the fight, the dog 
ent away. ; 
‘gan to throb, and the spit 
mouth. The strength was 
m, as if his ligaments had 
hat only by great exertion 
he close the fingers of his 


a crow flew, the bright 
linting off its back. The 
d steadily and noisily in a 
by. The morning grew. 
crawled over and began 
it he sat under the creek 
increasingly inflamed 
and stared into the fire and 
some way to get even 
w dog. His mind con- 
shrewd snares and traps, 
§h worked. Finally he saw 
fanging the countryside. 
= into which he had pain- 
"himself, he could follow 
coursing, and he saw him 
yard a cornfield. From a 
patch, something broke 
r of half-grown pigs. The 
sand effortlessly overtook 
fand, almost without slow- 
ind flung it aside. By the 
nd of the terrified squeal 
f, the pig was dead and the 
nto the field. 


ys later, the dog was 
not in a contrivance of 
He caught a hind leg in 
chanced upon him, appar- 
B after it happened. The 
elping; silently he writhed 
he hung there, trying to 
isoned leg and chew him- 


Duff looked for a club 
1 to be of protection. Fi- 


eg. 
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nally he found a piece of fence post, from 
which he knocked off the rotted sap un- 
til a solid bludgeon of pine heart was 
left. He limped back to the dog, not 
sure, now that he had him, what he 
would do. 


The pointer had ceased struggling to 
watch, his front feet braced against the | 
wire. Duff touched him gingerly with | 


the end of the club, and immediately the | 


dog’s jaws closed upon it. Duff twisted 
it free. 

The dog watched him, his lips flutter- 
ing with a measured, rattling growl. 

Duff’s eye fell upon the dog's collar. 
A brass plate was upon it, bearing an 
inscription. He could see one word: 
REWARD. 


Duff cut a limb from a black-gum tree | 
with his knife and trimmed it to four | 


feet, the thickness being that of a 


broom handle. Working patiently, he | 


bored a hole through one end of the 





stick with the point of his knife, and | 


through this he ran a strand of wire 
twisted from the fence. He removed 


his torn coat. With one hand he prodded | 


the dog with the club; when the ani- | 
mal’s quick jaw seized the wood, he in- | 


stantly threw the coat over the dog’s 
head. There was a momentary struggle 
as the dog fought the coat, but at last 
it was fast on him, with the sleeves tight 
around his furious head. 


While the dog was preoccupied in| 
trying to bite his way out of the coat, | 


Duff quickly twisted the loose strands 
of the wire around the collar. That 
done, he had the dog fast on the stick 
and therefore under his control, so that 


he could neither attack him nor run) 


away. The plate on the collar read, 
REWARD. Amos Hawthorne, Tafton, 
Ala. He raised the dog, taking the pres- 


sure off the bound hind foot and releas- | 


ing it, and snatched the coat loose. 

The dog’s first move was to leap at 
Duff. In spite of the fact that he only 
hurt himself by trying to jump against 


the stick, he kept at it, circling and | 


charging time after time. Finally he 
tried to get away, but Duff braced him- 


self and held on against the dog’s in- | 


credibly powerful pulling. At last the 


dog became reconciled to his capture, | 
and stood watching the man, softly | 


growling. 


pieces colored John Wesley Davis 
and his son Paul were putting the 
dogs in the wagon, Lucie Sullivan gave 
her horse an extra bit of grooming. 
Wearing old riding breeches and brier- 
scratched boots, she strapped him and 
picked his feet and adjusted the bridle. 
She loved the horse and liked to touch 


him and work on him herself. He was | 
a bay gelding, four years old, a some- | 


what small, good-chested animal; still 


a little too nervous and full of colt fool- 


ishness to be a first-class dog-training 
horse. 





The first time she had ever got on| 


him the bridle broke and he bolted. As 
he ran, the saddle began to slip; hold- 
ing on to the mane, she had managed to 


keep easing higher on the horse so that | 


the saddle went on over without her, 
and eventually slipped off completely. 
When the horse finally tired of his gal- 


lop, Lucie was still there, without sad- | 


dle or bridle. They had put an item 
in the Tafton Weekly Times about that. 

The horse moved about impatiently, 
turning his ears toward the sounds of 
the eager dogs and the Negroes. John 
Wesley Davis spoke to the dogs with a 
natural familiarity, as if everything he 
said was completely understandable to 
them. “Okay, Mike, you gits another 
try-out today; only recollect we’s point- 
ing patidges and not stink-birds, if you 
don’t mind. Look out dere, Nat, better 


not pick no argument with old Friend- | 


ship, ifn you want to live to flesh mo’ 
coveys.” 





Paul, his son, was a quiet, morose | 
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Why take it out on Junior? 


You’re just tired and irritable 
from doing the day’s chores. Be 
at your best when the children 
come home from school and 
hubby from work. Make that the 
Best Part of your Day. You can 
if you do this each afternoon... 


Forget fatigue in an 
IVORY BATH! 
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velvet suds from that big white 
floating cake. You feel as if you 
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muscles feel in an Ivory Bath! 
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Ivory lather rested, relaxed, re- 
vived, witha... 
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more fun when you feel rested 
and refreshed after your Ivory 
Bath. Ivory lathers faster than 
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way every day. Get a Fresh Start 
each afternoon in a velvet-suds 
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Running Wel 


Oil filters postpone one of the 
most expensive of all car repairs, 
—engine overhaul. Oil filters 
keep sludge and dirt out of en- 
gine oil. Piston ring slots stay 
clear longer. Engine wear is 





retarded. Carbon forms slower. 
Gas and oil economy is protected. 


So, replace your oil filter ele- 
ment whenever your oil gets 
dark. And, here’s the simple 
way to— 


See THAT YOUR 
‘OIL IS CLEAN 


When you want 
your oil checked 
inthe usual way, 
stop in where 
you see the AC 
sign (shown be- 
low). Have the 
attendant wipe your oil level gauge 
stick on an AC Oil Test Pad. Then, 
look at the Test Pad! You can easily 
see whether the oil is clean. 


Do this regularly, and your car will 
run well longer, and you'll save money. 


AC Oil Filters Get the Dirt 


For engines not now 
equipped, AC makes 
complete Oil Filters 
which your dealer can 
install in a short time. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


NOTE: Follow the recommendation of your 
service man asto when oil! should be changed. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation - FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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type. As he harnessed the dog-wagon 
|} mules, he sang: 


I want to die easy when I die, 
I want to die easy when I die, 
Shout salvation as I fly. 


Lucie stopped brushing. She was a 
rather plain girl, with light hair and 
coloring; she used no make-up, which 
she figured was just as well. But her 
teeth were even and dull white, and her 
figure was good, and her gray-blue eyes 
were animated by an Irish love of life. 

“For gosh sake, Paul,” she said. “I 
don’t call that dying easy.” 

The Negro boy stopped singing. He 
had a deep and pleasant voice, and had 
studied at Tuskegee Institute. 

“What’s the call for that?” Lucie 
asked. 

Paul straightened and looked at her. 
“I guess it’s just the nigger in me.” 

“Why can’t the nigger in you sing 
about God’s chillun having shoes or 
something, huh? It’s too early in the 
day to be dying easy.’ She looked at 
him again. ‘“What’s the matter with you 








lately, Paul?” 

“Nothing.” 

John Wesley heard and looked wor- 
ried. ‘Yes’m, Miss Lucie, something’s 
wrong wid dat chile, Lawd knows. He’s 
troubled in his mind.” 

Paul looked at his father angrily, and 
went back to fastening the harness. 

“Miss Lucie,’ John Wesley said, re- 
garding his son with puzzlement, “he 








say he gwine away.” 

“You’re leaving, Paul?” 

“Yes, Miss Lucie.” 

“Where? North?” 

“T guess so. I wish Papa hadn’t said 
anything about it.” 

Lucie had known long ago that Paul 
wasn’t meant to be just a dog trainer’s 
nigger, although sometimes it seemed 
that he liked handling dogs even better 
than John Wesley did. She had known 
this as far back as high-school days, 
when the white boys had got Paul to 
do their algebra homework for them. 

In those days, she recalled with a 
rush of memory, she had been going 
with Charley Bedlow. That was before 
Delia Phillips had appeared. Charley 
had taken her to her first dance, in his 
old car. On the way to the pavilion the 
car stalled, and she had to get out in 


her new long dress and push; but she. 


had tied the dress up around her hips 
in the dark and thought nothing of it. 
At the dance’ Charley drank several bot- 
tles of home brew. She tasted it once, 
which was enough, and _ thereafter 
watched with awe as he let it flow from 
the brown bottle down his throat with 
hardly a gurgle. 


P UNTIL that time she had consid-. 


ered kissing immoral, so when Char- 
ley caught her off guard and gave her a 
thorough one on her horrified mouth, 
she responded with her fist—which, in 
his home-brewed happiness, he con- 
sidered not worth getting sore about. 
Later, in bed, she reviewed the incident 
and found the memory of the kiss not at 
all disagreeable. Next day she apolo- 
gized to him and asked him to please 
let her know in advance next time so 
she could be ready. “Next time,” she 
said, “just knock.” 

For a while, then, she and Charley 
were doing what was known as “going 
together.” This was more his idea than 
hers and, before long, getting rid of him 


| amounted to a problem. And then it 


was that Delia Phillips arrived upon her 
awareness. For Delia, to Lucie’ s grati- 
tude, stole Charley away. 

Delia’ s swift and positive acquisition 





| of Charley Bedlow, Lucie recalled, was 
| the first indication of the power of this 
female electromagnet. Delia then was 
only a sophomore, which is low in the 
high-school caste; and it soon developed 


that few boys interested her at all. But 
when one did interest her she threw the 
switch and whoever it was in the mag- 
netic field was drawn inexorably in, and 
held fast there as long as she saw fit 
to keep the current on. “It’s interest- 
ing to watch her work,” one of the girls 
had said, “as long as it’s not your boy 
she’s working.” 

Charley Bedlow—soon dropped by 
Delia—failed to graduate, for, not car- 
ing to face Lucie, he quit visiting the 
kennels for aid from Paul. ‘Don’t know 
as it matters much about Mister Char- 
ley not gitting by,” Paul concluded. 
“His I. Q. ain’t none too high anyway.” 


RIVING out—they lived in town so 

as to be away from the noise of the 
dogs, and drove the four miles out to the 
kennels every morning—Amos Haw- 
thorne had complained that his morning 
eggnog had slipped up on him, so Lucie 
decided not to worry him with the mat- 
ter of Paul’s going away. The dogs saw 
him coming, an erect six-foot-three man 
of seventy-odd, and they let out an ex- 
cited, deafening chorus. For a moment 
he tried to talk against the noise, then 
whirled, as if hearing it for the first 
time, and squalled: 

“Wha-a-a, you!” 

There was instant silence, and the 
kennel pens emptied magically. Pres- 
ently here and there a head appeared; a 
bold dog or two tiptoed out of houses 
into the pens, and before long most of 
them were out again, standing up on the 
heavy wire and whining to be carried 
afield that day. 

Abruptly all the dogs began barking 
furiously, their attention now at the 
gate, where Duff Webster and the dog 
had turned in from the highway. Duff 
walked slowly; his clothes -were un- 
kempt, and one trouser leg was split to 
the knee, so that his calf was exposed. 

John Wesley said, “Here come a 
tramp. And, look a-yonder, Mr. Amos,” 
he added suddenly, “if dat ain’t ol’ 
Judas he got with him!” 

All of them stopped what they were 
doing, and watched the approaching 
ones curiously. Lucie’s horse snorted 
and moved restlessly. 

Duff said, “I’m looking for Amos 
Hawthorne.” 

“That’s me,” Amos said, leaning for- 
ward to squint at him. 


BUTCH 


H| 

Duff licked his dry lips, | 
red-shot, as if with feve/ 
your dog. I thought you jg), 
to get him back.” } 

Amos snorted. “That — 
no good. Been loose two | 
farmer in the county’s gus} 

Duff hesitated. “It say} 
his collar.” 

“All my collars are t/ 
ain’t no good, just an out/ 
a mean, hard-headed b ol} I 

“Well, it said, ‘Rew 
disappointedly. 

“Well, you ain’t gonna j| 
of me. We was taking hin 
chloroform him the day 

“Pay him something, § 
interrupted. “It says it ea 
probably earned it, gettir | 
that device he’s fixed thr 

“Lucie, I ain’t paying nc 
ward for no goat-killing d 
got my horse ready?” 

“Yes, sir.’ i 

“Paul,” Lucie said, ha | 
key, “go get my pocketbo. 
car. I’ll pay the reward oi 
cery money, and let the 
eat maypops and branch w 
days.” 

“Yes’m. 


a 


| 
OHN WESLEY then sp P | 
liberation, ‘‘’Scuse mg 
but dat man’s sick. Look 
streak up his leg!” ; 
They looked. An angry 
on the veins of his expose 
“What’s wrong with yo 
asked. “Did that dog bit 
“Yes, he did that, 
you going to pay me : 
catching him?” : 
“Yes,” Lucie ‘said fi 
five dollars. My advice i 
a doctor’s office.” 


Duff steered the doe J 
kennels. “You want me 
here?” 


“Not in there!” roare 
thorne suddenly, so that 
jumped. The dog neares' 
a liver-and-white point 
what fat around the | 
graying muzzle, and his 
showed yellowed teeth 
sake, Wesley, take that 
shut him up in that emp! 


“¥ou mean nobody must eat any until 
the bride cuts the first piece? Shucks!” 
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Mr. Average American — right 
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it your feet get tired. 


Switch to Massagic Shoes! Keep 
your feet fit for Victory — cushion 
them against this constant pound- 
ing. Enjoy daylong comfort. The 
flexible Arch Lift gives added sup- 
port. See your Weyenberg dealer 
or write us for his name. 
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ing to stand there and let him put that 
dog in with Sam?” 

Duff folded the bill with a preoccu- 
pied deliberaticn, creasing each fold 
with thumbnail and forefinger. His fin- 
gers were trembling, and the simple act 
seemed to take hours. 

Lucie said, “Thanks for bringing our 
dog back.” 

“That's all right.” 

While the Negroes loaded the dogs 
into the dog wagon, she watched Duff 
as he walked toward the gate. He went 

















slowly, with a careful tread, as if he 
were drunk. 

“All right, Lucie,” her grandfather 
called. 

“Tust a minute,” she said. “Let’s see 
if he’s going to make it to the road, or 
fall in the yard.” 

Amos came back and watched, too, 
suspiciously. 

“Them tramps and hobos like that, 
they got all sorts of tricks. Being sick 
and needing medicine is old as me, and 
that’s downright old. Your ma, now, in 
her day, she used to fall for any crazy 
story.” 

“Sucker, wasn’t she?” Lucie said. The 
man reached the gate, and now crossed 
the cattle gap, stepping from one pipe to 
another. “I imagine they were glad to 
get a sucker like her in heaven, to elect 
her chairman of the board or some- 
thing,” Lucie added. ‘Look, he’s made 
the road. Now he’s the county’s respon- 
sibility, huh? Takes a load off my mind. 
I have my doubts.” 

“Just drunk, likely as not.” The dogs 
were barking, and the two Negroes were 
waiting. 

“They sort of get me, Squire, these 
derelicts on their way to sunny Florida,” 
Lucie said meditatively. “Who are 
they, and where do they come from, and 
what’s the matter with them? You take 
our friend about to fall on his beard 
yonder; I know it sounds funny, but 
there’s an outside chance that under 
that front, there’s a brain and a heart 
and capacity for work and love.” 

“Tf them fellows was any account,” 
Amos said impatiently, “they wouldn’t 
be in that fix.” 

“T guess that’s true part of the time,” 
she said, leading her horse forward so 
she could see the man in the road. She 
turned back. “There he goes. Wesley, 
go to your house and tell Sarah to have 
some sort of bed ready, then come down 
to the road and help us.” 


\i eee she got to the road, Duff was 
sitting on the bank, head in his 
hands, with his feet in the ditch. He 
didn’t look up until the horse stopped 
beside him. He stared at the girl for a 
moment, his eyes fever-bright. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 


“Lucie Sullivan,’ she answered. 
“What’s your name?” 
“Duff Webster,” he said. “That’s a 


nice horse.” 

“Look,” she said, “now that I’ve got 
you in a confiding state of mind, when 
did you eat last?” 

He pondered a moment and finally 
said, “Recently.” 

“How recently?” 

“T forget.” 

She dismounted and stood in the 
road, holding the reins, and she talked 
to him while she waited: “Let’s talk of 
something you might remember, then. 
When did you work last?” 

“What’s that got to do with it? I 
didn’t come here and I’m not going to 
leave.” Rubbing his hand across his 
mouth, he gently fell over backward, but 
his bright eyes remained open. When he 
| talked his lips barely moved, so that 
what he said was almost indistinguish- 
able: “On Saturday nights, late, even 





after the barbershop has closed, then’s 
| when you scrub the fount, and the am- 
monia chokes you and makes your eyes 
run, and I looked up and there stood 


this ... and what it seemed he had in 
his hand seemed like a...agun... 
and I thought he was somebody just 
playing a, you know, a... the twenty- 
nine dollars he took out of the cash 
drawer was the most of any Saturday 
night except... then my eyes kept run- 
ning water and he thought I was crying 
and I let him have the glassful of am- 
monia and blinded him and he shot 
down a row of medicine bottles...” 

“Listen, you haven’t been shot? Is 
that what’s wrong with you?” 

“Tm fine . . 

“Oh, sure. Don’ t take me out, Coach, 
I’m all right,” Lucie said. 


eet night, Teague McGinnis, on his 

way to the Free-for-All, stopped by 
to see Amos Hawthorne. McGinnis was 
a Texan, a small, pleasant, hard-riding, 
hard-working dog man not long ago 
moved to Alabama. His face was 
weather-burned, though not of the 
brown-parchment quality that genera- 
tions of sun and cold and’wind had im- 
parted to old Amos’. McGinnis drank 
almost nightly, always in small, fre- 
quent swallows straight from the bot- 
tle, without any chaser except a deep 
appreciative breath; the liquor appar- 
ently had no effect at all on him, unless 
to make him even pleasanter than ever. 
His brag dog was Hotfoot, a fiery-going 
young pointer, somewhat small headed, 
but as Amos said the first time he saw 
the dog run, “He’s got more style than 
a sheep’s got guts.” 

“Lucie’s at the picture show. When 
she comes in,’’ Amos said now, “you-all 
can ride out and find a pen for your 
dogs. We’ll put you up, too.” 

“Be sure you got room. I don’t want 
to cause you trouble,” Teague McGin- 
nis said. “I aim to show your dogs up, 
same as ever.” 

“Young fellow, you sleep on my bed 
and drink my liquor, and welcome; but 
when we turn the dogs loose, we’ll run 
’em till the hair slips, right on.” 

“Don’t believe I’ve had the pleasure 
of meeting your granddaughter, Lucie.” 

“She’s a good hand, though being a 
woman she ain’t got a good squalling 
voice for a field-trial handler,” the old 
man said. 

“T hear your eyes are going back on 
you some,” McGinnis said sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Good as yours, young fellow,” 
said sharply. “Better, maybe.” 

McGinnis mumbled in embarrass- 
ment. Then: “Glad you’ve retired old 
Sam. He was always hard to beat,” Mc- 
Ginnis said presently. “One grand dog!” 

Amos looked at him levelly, “McGin- 
nis, Sam ain’t retired, as you'll find out 
at Grand Junction in February.” 

“Why, man, that dog’s over ten years 
old!” McGinnis said. 

“Yes, and I’m seventy-odd; but you 
better pray you don’t draw against the 
old folks in the National!” 

After Lucie had come in and they 
had talked a while, Amos said, ‘Take 
him and his old plug dogs out to the 
kennels, Lucie. I’m going to bed.” 

“T wanted to see our patient anyway,” 
she answered. “Doc’s going out.” 

They rode the four miles out to the 
kennel farm in Teague McGinnis’ pick- 
up truck. The dogs were in their cages 
in the back. 

“The squire’s some guy,” McGinnis 
said. 

“He’ll be okay when he matures. He’s 
just at the awkward age now,” Lucie 
said. “If you’re from Texas, you'll have 
to see my horse.” 

“I’m all for looking at anything that'll 
keep me out with you a little longer.” 

She looked around at him. “That’s 
okay with me. Although I never thought 
I’d go for any man wearing those high- 
heeled cowboy boots.” 

After they put the dogs in an empty 
kennel pen, she led him to the barn, and 


Amos 


held the flashlight into | 
colt Pete. McGinnis to 
went over the horse slo 

Finally the girl said, * 
thing. What's wrong 

“He’s okay.” | 

“Just okay, huh?” — 

“He’s all right,’ M 

“Just all right, huh? 
laughing. She took his 
him toward John Wes 
“That horse is a li 
row we're going to hitch) 
and let him work off a 
You think he’ll object? 
put to any plow.” 

“All I can tell you is 
to any plow you want 0! 
Ginnis said. “I’m sorr 
too early to see that.” 

Dr. Phillips was at t] 
they got there. His hanc/ 
Delia, who sometimes ac| 
him, opened the old blae! 
Webster was in Wesley’ 
his head rolling. Two fi 
on his cheek and he r_ 
noises. | 

Delia looked at him 
surprise me,” she said sy | 
under that beard the 
good-looking face.” 

Lucie thought, “Uh ¢ 
Delia ought to revive hi) 
Dr. Phillips, “How is 

“Two years ago,” 
rummaging in his cas 
septicemia like this we 
for a lot of desperate 
transfusions; and he’d’ve 
way. Now we. just she 
zole to him, and, binge 
trying to get his fever | 
But there’s no question 
although I will say that 
enthusiastic about it.” 

Duff’s head gradu 
twisting, and he said: 


“The earth is iron, andi 
brass, 

And faint with fervor ¥ 
air 

The languid hours pass «' 


Lucie listened in amazi 
poetry.” 

“He been talking like 
cie,’ John Wesley said, 
tone that had overtaken 
left to go north. “Yere o 
speak a piece give me! 
Talk about down, down 
devil.” 

“He must have been a) 
some time or other,” i 
lips. fl 

Outside, Teague wh 
“Yow, who’s that girl in 

“Hey,” Lucie said, law 
is this? You saw me first) 

“I’m just curious.” 

“Yeah, I know. Me 
I’m happy to say that y 
on Delia’s voltmeter. El Is 
hiking home.” 


ell 


ie WAS apparent tha 
like the looks of the 
were draping around 
they put on him, th 
became; and when fing 
hitched the plow to hi 
dup, Pete!” the colt) 
enough to feel the enc 
him, and then reareé 
hoofs pawing the air. 
only this time withov 
went on over backwat 
mess of chain and lea 
tened to extricate h 
threshing hoofs. 

Amos shouted, “He - 
with that!” 

“Let’s skip it,” Luc 
kill himself.” a 

“Listen, child,” 
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PICTURE of a tired man who might very 
1} you. 

ten hours, yesterday, wrestling with 

problems on the machine gun mounts 

pme appliance plant turns out. ‘Tomor- 

an engineering conference . . . 500 miles 

: las to be there at nine in the morning, 


; 


ind on his toes. 


les a train. And sleeps while he goes, 






-e-tch in. Next morning... 


Gin a Pullman lounge car, you slough off the 
| day and prepare yourself for sleep. And what 
led you get .. . in a soft Pullman bed that’s long 


on a Pullman...ina soft, full-length Pullman bed. 

Going by rail, you see, he’s sure to get there, no 
matter what the weather. And going Pullman gives 
him the sleep he needs to be rested and ready to 
pitch in when he arrives. 

That’s something worth remembering, about 
Pullman travel, now that we’re at war. It not only 
gets you where you're going when you have to be 


there, but it gives you the sleep going that you 
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FRESHENING-UP in the big Pullman washroom gives you 


a wide-awake start on the day. Pullman has delivered you 


not only safely and dependably, but refreshed both mentally 


and physically _.. ready to do another all-out wartime job. 





BURLING y 


Bidincame, Calif. 


tomorrows job 


must have in order to keep going at your war- 
time pace. 

And that, we believe, is a part of Pullman’s 
service to the nation... just as are the thousands of 


Pullman cars now engaged in troop movements. 


Sleep Going - 
to Keep Going - 
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Let’s not 


FORGET 


the Foe 
at home! 


Ga. never ask for an armistice. So, during the immense 


job of protecting America. 


health. 


..we must not forget to protect 


That is why progressive, civic-minded dairies now protect 
milk, the nation’s most vital food, all the way to your home as 


well as in their own spotless plants. 


The Sealright hood gives this sure protection by keeping 
the pouring-rim of the bottle safe from human hands and ex- 
posure during delivery. Public health officials, key men in 
America’s defense, endorse this protection. 

At the moment of filling, while the top of the bottle is still 
sterile, the Sealright hood is sealed on. This sterilized paper 
covering is water-proof and tamper-proof. You yourself must 


break the seal. Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


Sealright 
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SANITARY 


FOOD CONTAINERS 
Look for 


this symbol 


of protection 


AND MILK BOTTLE +SEALRIGHT# 


SANITARY SERVICE 
CLOSURES y fo 
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WITH FULLY PROTECTED MILK! 








| horse has got to be worked hard and 


regular. If you won’t let nobody else 
ride him, he'll have to be plowed. Wes- 
ley, put. him up until tomorrow, and 
maybe by then he’ll learn a little sense.” 


HEN Lucie went in to see the sick 
man, she found him shaven and 
awake. She stood in stunned silence, see- 
ing for the first time what he looked like 


| His burned skin clung tight to the bone. 


His chin and mouth were chiseled into 
lean lines, his nose was thin and almost 
Roman, his eyes were black as his eye- 
brows and hair; his eyes were boyish, 
but there were no laugh wrinkles around 


| them. 


“Hello,” she said. “You must be feel- 


|ing better.” 


“T reckon you'll be glad to have me off 
your hands,” he said apologetically. 
“Oh, not especially. Our dog bit you, 


| after all.” 


Next day he was propped up in bed, 
and could see them having their trouble 
with the colt and the plow. He got pain- 
fully up, slipped on his old clothes, and 
limped out to where they were harness- 
ing the snorting horse. 


“Look,” Lucie said. “Lazarus has 


| arisen.” 


“The doctor say you could git up?” 


, Amos asked. 


“T forgot to ask him,” Duff said, sup- 
porting himself on the fence. He paused. 
“It’s not any of my business, but you’re 
liable to hurt this colt. If you’ll hitch 
him up again, maybe I can make him 


| behave.” 


“He’s had enough for today.” 

“T believe I could make him behave.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Hitch him up and let me show you.” 

They hitched the colt up again. He 
was so wild they had to hold him by a 
twist on his nose. 

“All right,” Lucie said to Duff, “what 


; now?” 





“Turn him loose.” 

They released the twist from the 
horse’s nose. He lunged forward, felt 
the plow catch in the earth, then reared 
and went over backward like some sort 
of mechanical tumbling toy. 

“Gosh!” Amos said. “Git him loose, 
quick!” 

“No, leave him alone!” Duff said, 
hobbling forward. 

He reached the struggling colt, and 
fell upon his head. The colt’s struggling 
ceased. 

For thirty minutes Duff sat there on 
the colt’s head, holding him down. 

“Now let’s straighten him out,” he 
said, finally, “and see.” 

They straightened the gear, and Duff 
got up off the horse’s head. The horse 
came up with a leap, and shook himself. 

“Giddup,” Duff said. 

Pete danced for a moment, as if he 
were about to rear. Then he seemed to 
think better of it, and went forward 
into the collar with a smash, and the 


| gray earth began to up-spill over the 


smooth moldboard of the plowshare. 

John Wesley had to get into a trot to 

keep up. 

© THE day Duff was dismissed by 
the doctor, Lucie asked him, “Where 

to now?” 

“Down the road is all I know,” he an- 
swered. He felt ill at ease. 

She said, “Look, before you go, would 
you help me saddle Pete? Everybody’s 
out now, and sometimes he acts up.” 

He followed her into the yard and to 
the tack room. It was a cold, somewhat 
windy day, and the moving air howled 
softly against the corners of the barn; 
the dogs stood shivering in their ken- 
nels, watching them. She noticed that 
he brought the bridle holding the mouth 
of the Pelham bit in his hands to warm 
it; he saddled the horse deftly, and 
tightened the girth gradually, one hole 
at a time, unhurriedly. Pete stood still. 





























































































| 
He led the horse out past 
just as a delivery truck fror | 
up with a dog crate in wh’ 
setter lay disconsolately, — 
When the dog had been 
said, ‘““He’s from Indiana. A 
pect. Good head on him.” — 
“Looks like Sport’s Pee. 
doesn’t he?” Duff said. ; 
She glanced at him shar | 
a son of Sport’s Peerless.” 
“Anybody can see the re 
“No, not anybody. Oni 
that knows something a 
Look,” she said directly. “ ¢ 
a job?” : ; 
“Why, you don’t 
about me.” r 
“More than you 
“We lost a hand last week. L_ 
the job or not?” ; 
Duff felt suddenly trappe 
had thought he wanted was tc 
way, alone, to return to the 
that he had found. He wass 
his overwhelming gratitu 
friendly, generous girl. 
somewhere there was an ur 


“Well?” she said. 
job?” 
“T don’t exactly know. 


“Where could I find o 

quired. Fa 
; 

ATER, when it was all et 

said to her grandfather, 
needn’t look any further 
take Paul’s place. I goto 

“Who?” 3 

She tilted her head toy 
“Him.” 

“That tramp? You ain 

“Squire, he knows sec 
dogs, or he’d never’ve 
here. But even if he y 
shoe store, he can mix 
clean out kennels and stuff.” 

“You don’t know nothing a 

“He mentioned that.” 

“T ain’t goan hire no tramp 
beggaring into my yard! 

“Squire, look. He wa 
fine place to come, if he 
doesn’t suit us, we'll let him 

He don’t suit me! N 
him go right now.” 

“IT guess we lose the ac 
gave him to get him somec 
lied. 

“What! You’ve done gr 
Well, put him to doing 
If you cain’t find nothing 
pick the fleas off them 
He shook his mud-g 
looked toward Wesley’s 
“Durned if I ain’t don 
low, having to git a som 
like that to feed my dogs 

Afterward, Duff went 
and came to the pen of 
white pointer Judas, draw 
by some strange 
cended their enmity. 

‘th, he felt, misfits, out 
ulity of Amos Hawthe 
stifled the quick admirati 
felt for the old trainer. 
certainly friendly but 
ing friendly was stock in 8 
girls. He disliked them all 
knowing that they were a 
the metamorphosis of m 
ing from the ceremony 
quite different from wha' 
or seemed to be. “J do: 
is about them words a preacl 
Troy Webster had once conie 
woman ain't the same any @ 
they’re said.” Only with tis 
did he feel at ease. ; 

“Hello, Judas,” Duff said 

The dog rose and wal 
toward him. He bared ii 
growled. er) 

“Don’t worry,” Duff said 
liable to get another chance at” 

(To be continued nex 
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s some of the spring out 


capped, Les could jump 
erly 6 feet 934 inches to equal 
world record at the National 
At that height he was tied 
rt, a Southern California 
vyho was awarded the cham- 
im accordance with A.A.U. 
strange code provides that 
an athlete misses a jump at 
it is scored against him and, 
t of ties, the one with the 
ts the title. A few years 
the old rules—college meets 
't ties—the pair of them would 
od the crown. 

i St has only himself to 
‘his Miteat. At Philadelphia 
tting Stewart on the back, dis- 
Ss with him and doing 
coaching of his rival. 
has mentioned his generosity 
s on the field brought back 


it break Les received was when 
moved from his birthplace. 
alifornia, to Palo Alto, home 
j Stanford University and also 
he important item as far as 
jvas concerned—of Robert 
emp eton. 
Jas the Stanford track coach, 
Jathusiastic citizen who was a 
1¢ on the American Olympic 
j 920. Dink was a great coach 
ss forced him to give up his 
il among his discoveries at the 
)) grammar school some thir- 
as ago was an eleven-year-old 
i er who bore the name of Les- 
[iter day the wide-eyed boy 
icross the highway to Stanford 
6 varsity men work out. And 
4 ss Templeton. encouraged 
Mester and taught him all he 
ri | the time Steers had graduated 
m#mmar school he was doing 6 
ijhes. He added an inch a year 
¥ p his stay at Palo Alto High 
e t Steers was a student at San 
nior College in 1939 he won the 
4 A.A.U. junior championship 
e Hanter’s Olympic Club team 
; ext day he came back to annex 
mjr laurels, the junior crown just 
Jeet 8 inches and the senior title 
it, a feat that had not been 
pehed in twenty years. 


Fi 


ol 


| 
A Taste of War 


Byuld have gone to college that 
s took a side trip instead, an 
i that gave him conversational 
rie the rest of his life. He won a 
5} the American track and field 
Wt was scheduled to compete in 
njFrance, Germany, Switzerland, 
a) Greece and Italy. 
ne all ten-man team cleaned up 
jternational meet in London, 
B10 France for some more com- 
here and meandered on to the 
hj iviera, where they were when 
Woroke out. 
| ollenwerck of Memphis was 
nger of the team and he strove 
hi youngsters out of Europe. But 
YWre not sailing and the young- 
e buffeted about as efforts were 
bring them home. 
ight when they were in their 
(Cannes there was an ominous 
rh. shrieked. Obviously it was 

























id. 
ltoar seems nearer now,” Steers 
Ki to Charlie Beetham, the 
mir. 





Leaping Lester 


Continued from page 18 


“Let’s get closer to this wall,” some- | 
one said. 
Tense, silent and scared, they hud- 
dled against the wall of the hotel as the 
zoom of German planes seemed louder 
and louder. They could hear the steady 
throb of engines and suddenly Steers 
began to laugh. His teammates gazed 
at him in astonishment at such levity at | 
such a time. Death was so close and | 

Steers was laughing. 

“Are you crazy, Les?” asked Joe Ba- 
tiste, the hurdler. 

“Do you know what it is, fellows?” | 
chuckled Steers. “It’s the ice machine 
in the cellar.” 

It was. And that was the closest they 
came to the actual war. The only way 
they could reach their port of Le Ver- 
dun, near Bordeaux, was to drive | 
there in a broken-down truck. 


Credit Where It's Due 


By the time Steers returned to Cali- | 
fornia it was too late for him to ma- 
triculate at the University of Oregon 
where he was scheduled to resume his 
studies. So he did odd jobs for a year 
and picked up the scholastic thread the 
following fall. He has been a tremen- 
dous athlete ever since. His record | 
jumping feats really speak for them- | 
selves. Credit for his rise has been 
batted back and forth across the net by | 
Templeton and his Oregon coach, the 
78-year-old Bill Hayward. 

Here’s Hayward speaking: “I take 
no credit for Les’ jumping. Dink Tem- ! 
pleton taught him how and Les knew | 
all about the event before he came to 
Oregon.” 

Here’s Templeton speaking: “That's | 
silly. Les Steers learned to jump as 
a boy. He went to Oregon where, in a | 
year, Bill Hayward added three inches | 
to his previous best performance. | 
Name another California boy who has 
shown championship possibilities here— 
where training conditions are superior | 
—and who has gone elsewhere to de- 
velop in that way. Steers was lucky to 
find Hayward.” 

Whatever the truth is—and most ex- 
perts agree that Templeton is responsi- | 
ble for Steers—much of the credit has | 
to go to the boy himself. He loves to 
jump. In fact, he is convinced that the 
only way to develop spring in his legs | 
is to use those identical muscles in ac- 
tual jumping. Certain training exercises | 
may help others but not the Kangaroo 
Kid. He just jumps. 

In style, he differs slightly from most 
athletes in that he takes off closer to 
the bar than the others. He pushes ter- 
rifically with his left leg, the last to 
leave the ground, and he’s up and over. 
A few years ago he used the old-style 
Western roll, which meant sailing over 
the bar with back parallel to the ground. | 
But he’s changed to the newer and less | 
euphemistically named “belly roll” in 
which he goes over with his stomach | 
facing the ground. He’s been doing | 
better with it, too. 

The Steers jumping has been so in- | 
credible that it brings to mind the story 
of the old Irishman who was told by a 
neighbor that a village lad had “lept” | 
over five bars of a stile. 

“Get along wid ye,” said the Irishman. 
“No one can go that high.” 
“With me own eyes, I saw it,” insisted 
the neighbor. “Sure t'was your brother | 
Dan's son.” 

“Oh, him,” said the Irishman. “He | 
can go higher.” | 

So it is with Les Steers. He can go 
higher, too. 





THE END 


1. If you've a man who just can't wait 
till summer and fresh Peach Shortcake— 
listen closely! Here’s how to beat the 


2. Secret? Buy Birds Eye peaches— 
you'll never eat etter! For these gorgeous 
golden beauties are picked at their plump- 


3. Birds Eye Peaches come sliced... 
slightly sweetened. ..waste-free...ready to 
serve! And when he learns how little these 
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SLICED PEACHES 


Box serves 4 generously 


CUT CORN 


Golden, Whole Kernels 


‘ 


~ 


Pritt 
AUTRE MEATS 


calendar, and serve him de/icious Short- 
cake—with juicy, orchard-fresh peaches— 
right now, today! 





est peak . . . and Quick-Frozen within 4 
hours! All that full, tree-ripened, true peach 
flavor is sealed in—held for you! 





any-season Birds Eye Peaches cost, he'll 
lean across the cable and exclaim, ‘Honey 
—you're serrific!’’ Try some today! 
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HE first low ray of the 
young morning lights 
his untroubled face, 
peaceful and serene. 


If there are dreams behind the 
closed eyelids, they are boyish 
dreams of bikes and BB guns and 
the heroic exploits of Superman. 


If there is concern here, it is a sort 
of puzzlement over what’s come 
over Mom and Pop of late... 


Pop doesn’t get home so early as 
he used to, somehow isn’t quite as 
ready to romp and play as once 
he was. 


And Mom -— she’s quieter, and 
every now and then is caught look- 
ing at him, long and slow, a brood- 
ing tenderness in her eyes. 


War? Sure, he knows there’s a 
war. It’s in the headlines, names 


va a 


TOWARD A BETTER FUTURE 


War accelerates the pace of progress. Out of 
Goodyear’s work on war goods already have 
come numerous developments that will be 
usable after the war is won, including: 


Combat tires and bullet-puncture-sealing in- 
ner tubes for armored cars and military trucks. 
Even when riddled by machine-gun fire this new 
Goodyear tire equipment will carry a vebicle to 
its destination — without stopping for repairs. 


me 5 It means safer tires for you — after the war. 
WA 

Hf 
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of faraway lands, unreal as any 
fairy tale. 


Pop says they can’t get new tires 
for the car because of the war; and 
instead of giving him nickels now 
and then to spend, brings home 
Defense Savings Stamps that he 
says will be spending money «after 
the war’s won.” 


But what’s all this got to do. with 
a little boy? 


He doesn’t know, of course, that 
even while he sleeps here in the 
dawn’s early light, somewhere 
soldiers, sailors and airmen stand 
vigilant guard—for his sake. 


He doesn’t know that while kids 
like him play their shouting games 
of dive-bomber and mock air 
alarm, real American planes are 
splitting the sky, real American 
shells are arching through the 
heavens, real American machine 
guns are chattering forth destruc- 
tion — for his sake. 


He doesn’t know that vast factories 
hum in angry haste through seven 
three-shift days a week — that in- 
stead of making tires, tubes, belt- 
ing, flooring and other good things 
of rubber, plants like Goodyear’s 
are pouring forth countless plane 


‘he is the coming Americ’ 






































parts, gas masks, com’ 
tank treads, self-inflating: 
and so on — for his sake 


He doesn’t realize, you’ 


He doesn’t know he isi 
here with us today, liviny 
of the one thing in the wo 
fighting for — hope, and 
the chance for a better li 


He doesn’t know that aI 
boys can be boys, men 





















and Pop understand 
ewill himself some day 
hs a son of his own. 


D\ the billions we spend 
ya this war, not all our 
m the machines that are 
, be the things men 


es of little boys. 
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willingness of fathers 
ight, but to work and 
lerce guardianship of 


a 


So may his sleep be sweet. 


Some day he’ll take up the burdens, 
the fruitful tasks of manhood; it is 
our job now to see that he can take 
themupasa free man, fit to 
fashion a better world. 


: | J 45 qHeE STS a 


TO HOLDERS OF TIRE CERTIFICATES: 


It’s to your own best interest to get a new 
Goodyear— because Goodyear tires have 
long been the world’s first choice for mileage 
and safety. If you can buy a tube, get a 
LifeGuard, Goodyear’s modern successor 
to inner tubes that enables you to get 
many thousands of EXTRA miles from 
your tires safely, and protects them from 
damage if a puncture occurs, by enabling 
you to come to a smooth, safe stop, 


















CROSS-SECTION 

showing Life- | 
Guard'stwo-ply 
inner safely tire 












LiteGuard—T. M 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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It will rise again for 
them—hunter nor f, 


EFORE moonrise thi) « 
B sound of firing far to + 
then a silence, unbro] 
the murmur of the Diese! | 
submarine leisurely westw | 
glare sped across the ea § 
hunter’s moon, immense ¢ 
heeled upward from the ¢ 
wilderness. The vessel bag 
serenely between the heay | 
walls of water. The bras’ 
lowed after, leaping from y \ 
making the wave tops bur 
a 


ows afire. 

The talk among the | 
changed to a whispering. A je 
ward turned from his statis 
the spreading glow upon thi 
face, wetted by the spray, ; | 
white under the brim of hi 
The helmsman glanced b 
black wake that cut the g 
two. He turned toward the 
stood by himself, his wic 
staring full into the shadoy 
gleaming meadows on the ¢] 
the moon. 

The captain took a step jm 
whispered, “Alter course, § 
then, as if angered by his iy 
said in a clear, loud voice, @ 
Heim. Two eighty. Do yo: iif 

“Two eighty, sir.” Bs 

“For fifteen minutes. T |; 
three twenty. A little di 
change, Heim.” ) 

“A little dog-leg it is, sirs ~ 

In the turn, a new and | 
leaped over the vessel, | 
clanged against the turret. | 

“That is well.” The caja 
again to stare into the spli 
hunter’s moon. His thinnew i 
less cheeks borrowed a brig) iit 
the shining water. He seem ai 
transformed into a young aj il 
countryman, watching a mi §F 
progress over fields and pad)| 
his eyes stayed watchful in & 
tion. They shone dark in © 
mask above his turned-up' 


o 


| 

HE moon left the billoy! 

higher. Its fire pierced th my 
sky and the sea tossed bla‘! 
between its rim and the |) 
world. The moon’s autui} 
changed swiftly to an opa 
hills and plains became © 
darker. This change was | 
flected in the captain’s yo. 
He shook his head in boyish 
ment, left off staring and ca’ 
the helmsman. . | 

“Under that moon, He 
paused. : 

“Yes, Herr Kapitan?” 

“Under that moon I’ve f 
hard scramble home with th 
the County Clare.” : 

“Yes, Herr Kapitan.” 

“I am thinking, Heim, © 
weather holds, the torpedoe! 
tated over the word—‘tht 
will run badly.” 

“Yes, Herr Kapitan.” 

“Dive in twenty minutes * 
been too much in its light. 
The helmsman turned tf 
pipe. ) 
The senior engineer came 
the ladder, showed his head, : | 
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Then, as if the sight of thal | 
hull had shown him that | 
lost, the horse turned awa 

alongside the vessel m | 
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brilliant conductor of The Cleveland 
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famous artists now recording exclu 
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” owners of cars and 


Conserve! 





TAKE CARE of YOUR 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


and your brakes, tires and car 





will last longer 





Follow these simple recommendations: 


DRIVE SLOWER. You'll find you'll have fewer 
* occasions to apply the brakes, and you'll find it 
easier to stop the car. The result will be less wear on 
the braking mechanism. 


DON’T JAM DOWN on BRAKES except 
* for an emergency stop. Quick stops from high 
speeds create excessive heat in the braking system and 
shorten the life of the tires. 
Gradual application of brakes avoids creation of high- 
pressure “sledge hammer blows’ within the braking 
system. Sane braking will assure long, dependable 
performance of all the parts which make up this 
important system in your car. 


ok SHIFT TO LOWER GEAR when going down 
steep hills. Let engine do part of the braking. 
You'll keep the brake drums cooler, cause less wear 
on parts, and will reserve full retarding power of 
brake until needed. 


CHECK BRAKE PEDAL. The brakes need ad- 
justment or additional brake fluid is required in 
the brake system if the brake pedal can be depressed 
within an inch of the floor board. 
If brake pedal action produces a soft, spongy feeling, 
the brake system should be “‘bled”’ to eliminate air. 


BRAKE FLUID LEVEL in the master cylinder 
* of the brake system should be checked at every 
lubrication period. Fluid should be added if the 
reservoir of the master cylinder is less than half full. 


HAVE WHEELS PULLED at least once a year. 
* This should be done by a brake expert. His in- 
spection may disclose wear and minor trouble which 
can be easily and inexpensively corrected before 
serious trouble occurs. He may find that brake wheel 
cylinders and parts need attention, or that the brake 
lining is badly worn. He will also inspect the master 
cylinder. 


There's an expert brake serviceman near you. Better 
see him NOW. 





A WAGNER 
SERVICE SIGN. 
Drive in the shop or 
station displaying this 
red, white and blue sign. 
Ask the serviceman to | 
check the brake system 
“the Wagner way.” 








SSeS 
For Safety and i 
| Maximum Brake Performance || 








if fluid is needed--FOR SAFETY’S SAKE specify 


WAGNER LOCKHEED 


No. 21 HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID 





LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE PARTS and FLUID 
AIR BRAKES...CoMaX BRAKE LINING...NoRoL...TACHOGRAPH 





No. 21 is recommended for a// hydraulic brakes. It 
retains its highly efficient qualities under all driving 
conditions. It completely and properly mixes with all 
other approved fluids, furnishes necessary lubrication 
for working parts of the hydraulic brake system, and in 
general, preserves the essential characteristics of the 
entire system. 

Behind this quality product are sixteen years of 
Wagner development and research. No. 21 is used by 
car manufacturers, and is recommended for the service 
needs of a// cars and trucks having hydraulic brakes. 

For safety’s sake—why not have your car checked 
TODAY! There is a station near you. Automotive 
Parts Division, WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. (In 
Canada: Wagner Brake Service Company,Ltd.,Toronto). 
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there. He opened his mouth to speak, 
but the blaze of moonlight silenced him, 
made him whisper. “All charged. We’ve 
had time enough, thank God!” 

“Dive in twenty minutes, Fleck.” 

“Yes, Conrad. Right. In twenty min- 
utes. No propeller noises yet. Did you 
hear the firing? A destroyer?” 

“Yes, Fleck. Far to starboard.” 

“Such a moon makes the English 
nervous.” 

They went below, breathing easily 
and with relish in the newly pumped air. 
The bridge watch followed. One man 
below laughed over a book spread upon 
his knees. The captain looked at him in 
pleasure, then stepped into the control 
room. 

A bell clanged. A quartermaster 
spoke into the voice pipe: “All hands to 
diving stations!” 

The grinning reader put his book 
down, sprang to his feet. Making ready 
for the downward slant, the Diesels 
ceased their murmur. The starboard 
electric motor took up the job, then the 
port chimed in, and a new humming 
filled the great hull. Erect and atten- 
tive at the diving-valve controls, the 
sailors repeated their orders, stared 
steadily at the dials. The vessel tilted, 
went by the head a little. Again a hush 
returned. 


jke= captain sat at his desk. He turned 
the bright light until its full force 
shone on the boat’s position and course 
on the chart. For a little while he gazed 
and blinked, then he shut his eyes in a 
frown. The glare of the bare, pulsing bulb 
made his face bloodless again, bloodless 
and lightless, save for the harsh illumi- 
nation. He seemed like a man sick of a 
secret sickness, borne down by a secret 
longing. He lifted his face and a sudden, 
sweet smile broke the stern planes of 
his cheeks and jaws. He reached out 
over the desk, reached into the gloom 
beyond the circle of light, and took down 
from the wall a handsome riding crop, 
well and stoutly made of good leather 
and bound ivory. Long ago his hunter’s 
hand had worn its grip to smoothness. 

He ran his fingers up and down the 
leather with delight. He smiled again 
and held the crop close to the bulb until 
he’ could read the letters dimmed by his 
sportsman’s sweat and by the sweat of 
Irish horses. He read the words, “‘Cro- 
nin-Dublin,” and fell to dreaming over 
them. Once he gripped the crop strongly, 
reached out and downward with it and 
laughed in his galloping dream. 

The bell clanged harshly. Instantly 
the motors ceased their humming. Abaft 
in the seamen’s mess a voice cried out 
in warning: 

“Propellers coming!” 

The other listeners at the headphones 
raised their hands in a warning signal. 
Onde ripped off his set, held it out to the 
captain and said, “Propellers, Herr 
Kapitan.” : 

The captain adjusted the headpiece, 
listened, and nodded. “Two destroyers. 
At cruising speed.” 

He listened. In a clear, rapid béat, the 
screws of the enemy ships came onward, 
nearer and nearer. A tiny, yellow bead 
of sweat ran down the captain’s fore- 
head. He bowed his head slightly, then 
turned to look into the eyes of a listener 
near him. It was Heim. They exchanged 
a glance, in which fear and affection 
mixed, and they looked away. Higher 
and clearer came the twin beat and rum- 
ble. A clamor filled the world above, a 
noise like that of many seamen shouting 
or of hounds in full cry. And then the 
propeller whir reached the maximum 
beat and blow, poured down a harsh 
bray into the alert, listening hull. The 
destroyers raced onward, reached a po- 
sition directly above the submarine. 

The captain nodded eagerly, waved a 
triumphant hand to Heim and to the 
staring reader. Swiftly now the pro- 





















































































peller beat began to we 
while, the captain took , 
piece, blew out his b 
“To the bottom. 
hear the convoy. Itc 
The motors began, ce; 
then began again. The vi 
Slowly, serenely, the su 
in the watery chasms, m | 
tenderly down to a 
The finger of the depth 
from fifty to sixty, thent 
hundred. The middle w 
The captain and the 
Twice the captain 
Once he cried out a 
then he awoke and 
desk.. There he toiled oy 
tor’s charts, studied th 
waited for the betra 
chant vessels. Hours 
middle watch was 
senior engineer came 
room, his face tough 
excitement. 
“The first of them!” _ 
Again the captain dl 
headpiece, again he 
clamor came down to } 
sea thickness. Pro 
far to the west, many 
slow, steady throbbin 
minute into a lo 
steel vibrating in 
churned by steel. Sp 
in convoy formation, the! 
steering through the nig 
of England. The ship 
held down by the 
speed of the slowest t 
The captain gave h 
after. Nine knots. 
thirty minutes.” 
The finger on the depth 
to drop—one hundred 
hundred. The reader, 
first U-boat war, be 
the same wild phrez 
from the U-boat song: W 
England. Heim laid out 
oil clothing for the 
The captain poured 
“Homeward bound 
Heim. Glad, aren’t y 
Heim smiled. “Hom 
Yes, Herr Kapitan.” 
Men passed to and fro 
spaces. One brought: 
pedo compartment 
tain nodded. nd 
Another reported: “Pe 
sir.” 
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gee captain presse 
the eyepiece, grippi 
water, now receiving 
of dawn, swiftly 
ness to a translucen 
blue. And then, sud 
burst of light came. 1 
the handle, turned 
frowned and whisp 
“Nothing yet!” 
He drew away from 
looked into it again. 
while the officers 
anxiety, he stared. 
and swept his hand 
palm downward. 
Vague shapes out 
gleams of light, glear 
whirls of mist. | 
freighter smoke ran 
flatly westward in 
Three ships came 
and fifth came into 
were the outer screen 
the powder ships tha 
positions. 
He had hardly sighted 
high bank of fog shut of - 
rolled down upon the conv” 
ship vanished. One by 
followed. . 
The captain drew away.’ 
The old U-boat mance 
“Follow after.” The 
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sass. “Nine knots. Keep a 
ut for stragglers.” Then, as 
¥ht had prompted his action, 
ed his eye to the periscope, 
handle. He saw that the 
Jhad ceased to advance, that 
4ll sailed in clear water. To 
rd he saw the straggler, a 
vith a deck cargo. Hastily 
slong, yearning for the quick 
plunge into the fog. 

in shouted. In quick obedi- 
orders, the submarine struck 
se to the hurrying steam- 
slowed its speed to let the 
erhaul and pass before the 
edo tubes. 


f the torpedomen ran in the 
sing spaces: 
for surfacing!” 


7 seconds ticked off before 
errible detonation shook the 
ter, jolted the submarine. 
s the reverberation of the 
hot passed through and out 
bling hull, there came an- 
jon. The straggler’s boilers 


arboard!”’ 
}.arine plunged smoothly up- 
through the calm surface 
ff her tons of water. At once 
. The blowers drove 
the ballast tanks. Ventila- 
ii, expelling dead air. 
Jain left the conning tower 
stand on the forward deck. 
} snuffed up the good air. 
doered down after him, held 
Ielothing. The captain thrust 
{to the sleeves of the jacket 
Hing his rapt eyes off the hull 
Hiden in a pall of smoke, a 
n the green sea. 
shot, Heim.” 
}r Kapitan, a good shot.” 
far, receding battlement of 
breeze blew, making white- 
oproached the hull. And, at 
joment, there came from the 
nh a mighty din, indistinct, 
seeming to be a cry of pain 
voices. Shrill blasts and 
ds rang through the ter- 
ts, which waxed and waned 
‘Hsing and a crackling of steel 
e). Now the breeze ran against 
ede d ship and blew away the 
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nl... You're not supposed to fraternize with the spectators!” 
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It was then that the captain saw the 
horses. 
He held out his right arm stiffly. A 
look of horror froze his triumphant face. 

His lips dried. 

The horses, long-legged, long-necked 
remounts for officers overseas, reared 
and plunged through the sliding litter of 
their deck housing. Heads and manes 
and hoofs flashed in the morning light. 
From their gleaming jaws the din of ter- 
rible noises poured and spread. A billow 
of black smoke blew upon them and 
many sprang forward, stumbling and 
heaving, to the empty space amidships. 
There they reared high and twisted 
away from the yawning pit below, where 
the waves rushed. A funnel fell roaring 
down upon the wreckage of their stalls. 
In terror they again sprang forward. At 
last, a dappled gray, neighing in fear 
of his coming death, leaped far out into 
the foam. Another and another followed 
until a panic seized them all and they 
went diving, plunging into the sea to es- 
cape the torture of the flames. 

The captain shuddered. 

A half mile away, on the port side of 
the sinking hull, he saw the ship’s boat 
in line, towed by a launch. A naked 
man in the last boat lifted his clenched 
hand in a sign of cursing. The fog re- 
ceived them. 

The captain shuddered. His stomach 
grew sick, wrenched him violently. He 
could not take his eyes from the tipping 
deck. Still the horses came, now in si- 
lence, now in a new outburst of terror 
and sadness. There were scores of them. 
A white mare came stepping to the 
bloodied edge of steel. By her side a 
black foal trembled and cowered. When 
the mare stopped and flung her beauti- 
ful head toward the sky, the foal nuz- 
zled her and whirapered. 








> ee captain became sick again. He 
half fell to his knees when the boat 
rolled beneath him. 

A flame shot out from the deck litter 
and licked at the mare’s hindquarters. 
She cried out at this; then bent her head, 
pressed it against the foal’s little body 
until it staggered, fell and pitched over 
the edge of steel. The mare gathered 
her handsome legs under her and sprang 
outward. 

“Heim! Heim!” 

The seaman moved closer. He said 
nothing, knowing there was nothing to | 
be said. He kept his own eyes fixed on 
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mean throat-irritation 


_for YOU! 


These facts about the five most popular cigarettes are 


given by eminent doctors who compared them:* 


In striking contrast to PHILIP MORRIS —the four 


irritating. 


Also—their irritant effects lasted more than five 


times as long! 


In PHILIP Morris you enjoy this real protection—added 
to finer pleasure ... even when you do inhale! 
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* Reported in authoritative medical journals. 
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| man, hunter and hunter. 
|they thus related their secret of the 
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the water lapping at the curved hull be- 
neath him. 

The last of the horses then appeared. 
He was a great chestnut stallion of sev- 
enteen hands and more, an Irish weight 
carrier, fit to lift many stone over tough 
country. A blue ribbon in his braided 
tail flashed prettily when he advanced, 
in dignity and silence, and looked down 
at the struggling heads, sinking swiftly 
to merciful death. He lifted his forefoot 
and blew one blast out into the salty air. 
Calmness lay on his beautiful head. A 
star shone there. He stood in no hurry, 
in no panic. He surveyed the sea bar- 
riers and arched his strong, clipped neck. 
He looked to the east, where the boats 
had vanished. Long he stared there, as 
if his wise and mighty heart knew that 
Ireland and Ireland’s hedges lay that 
way, far that way. He let his head 


| droop. Once again he lifted it and turned 


to the west. He saw the living thing, a 
man staring upward at him. 

The captain took one desperate step 
forward. The horse’s beautiful eyes 
looked directly into his own. They kept 
the long, secret look, between horse and 
Each to each 


steeplechase and of the ringing fields. 


| Aloft against the golden sky, the horse 
| sent down his beaming look of intelli- 
| gence and affection. The captain groaned 


in a new spasm of horror. 


HE THEN did a strange thing. He 
lifted his wet fingers to his mouth 
and blew two shrill notes, one short and 
low, one long and high, both piercing 
sweet, a huntsman’s call. Three times 
he blew it, weakly at first, then clear 


| and strong as ever he blew it among the 


hedges of the County Clare. 

The chestnut stallion whinnied. He 
looked out over the sea and sought the 
eyes of the man. When he had found 
them, staring above the spray, he gath- 
ered his muscles, gathered his haunches, 
and jumped clear and high, away from 


the foulness around him. Through the’ 


gleaming air he fell, feet extended per- 
fectly, tail correctly held, head ready 
for the strange contact below. He fell. 
He passed in a rainbow flash of water 
and sank, then emerged and shook his 
gallant, streaming head. And all his 
glory shone there. His wet star shone. 
He struck out with his forefeet and blew 
the salt water from his rosy nostrils. He 


of them immediately. Often, when d 
dined in restaurants with members of 
the British Military Mission, a Soviet 
officer or other person would walk up 
to the table, wanting to shake hands 
with his ally. Immediately, a waiter or 


|the British officers GPU bodyguard 


would step up and lead the enthusiast 
away like an offending drunk. 
Foreigners are treated as creatures 
apart. They always get the best avail- 
able accommodations and all the food 


| they want. A few days after we arrived 


in Kuibyshev, a store was set up espe- 
cially for the diplomats and correspond- 
ents, where we could buy meat, sausage, 
cheese, eggs, white bread, candy, sugar 
and champagne. It was rather shaming 
to come out of the store staggering un- 
der enormous packages and having to 
pass Russians who could seldom obtain 
such groceries and, when they could, 
only after long hours of standing in a 
queue 

The first thing our tourist agent did on 
afriving in Kuibyshev was to throw all 
Soviets except officials out of the Grand 
Hotel where the correspondents and 
some diplomats were staying. On the 


turned toward the submarine and swam 
in rippling grace. 

The captain laughed in youthful joy, 
but the strange, hysterical laughter 
dwindled at once into a deeper groan. 
He lurched forward in a mad way and 
shouted words in English to the swim- 
ming horse: “Steady now, old lad!” The 
mask of his bloodless face changed 
again, changed into the mask of mad- 
ness. All the nights and days of loneli- 
ness and grief and murder at the sea 
bottom now struck at him anew. And 
the beautiful creature coming to him in 
obedient confidence, that lost one broke 
the captain’s heart, broke it as he stood 
lurching there. 

“Heim! Heim!” Without looking at 
the seaman, he said, “My pistol! 
Quick!” When the seaman turned away, 
the captain cried out another phrase, 
words of gibberish that stopped Heim 
at the ladder: “Heim! Heim! Bring 


that thing over my desk. Quickly, 
Heim! Quickly!” 


“You're talking like a fool, 
Mueller. An officer of your 
ability won't be purged 
for quite some time yet” 


JOHN RUGE 








Russia Uncensored 
Continued from page 22 


flight to Teheran in the plane with Am- 
bassador Litvinoff, Ambassador Stein- 
hardt, Sir Waiter Monckton and the 
Iranian ambassador, we stopped over- 
night at Astrakhan. For two hours we 
were kept standing on a muddy airfield, 
supposedly waiting for cars to be sent 
from town. Actually, we were waiting 
for the hotel to be cleared and cleaned 
up. We had not been expected there 
that night. 


Mr. Litvinoff Didn’t Laugh 


By the time we reached the hotel, all 
of the third floor had been emptied and 
tidied for us. There were militiamen at 
the front door and on every landing 
of the staircase, and several GPU boys 
on the third-floor corridor. In their haste, 
the servants had apparently dumped all 
kinds of things that they found in the 
rooms into the ladies’ room, which was 
packed with odds and ends, including 
three smoked fish. I came out, proudly 
carrying one by the tail. Mr. Litvinoff 
was not amused. 

The air raids proved to be a great help 
to me in meeting a few Russians. A 


Heim vanished and, bi 
ming horse had come a 
returned, bearing a pistol 
crop from Ireland. } 

The captain seized th 
right hand, the crop in his 
pered from the corner « 
mouth: “Crash dive, He 
We have no time. De 
stroyers! Stand by for 

Heim roared to the 
hands to diving stations 
watch ran below. The ¢ 
them into the hull. It tre 


HE horse came on. § 

ning sea boldly, he thr 
muscled shoulders again 
came nearer, gazing alw 
ing, waiting captain. 
splashing close to the bi 
at last, the sight of that « 
hull had shown him tha 
the horse turned away, 
the moving vessel in sil 

The captain lifted his p 
trembled. He strove to 
to aim the barrel down a 
and sodden star. He fai 
voice calling to him. He 
Heim standing there, hi 
in mute appeal. The ca 
voice that cracked and 
“To your duty! To your 
To the bottom, Heim. 
then—the homeward 
The seaman turned awa’ 

The boat moved 
and slant. : 

The captain let his 
sagged in his place, clur 
gun mount and there se 
the swimming horse. | 
on, striving to match hi 
quickening movement o 
his great head sank lo 
He made one gallant 
when the submerging 1 
wash against him. He 
heart broke and he dre 
he accepted his end anc 
magnificent body rolled 
the wake of the vanishi 
The blackened chestnut 
over and over in the sea. 
turn, a wave held him 
him forward and upward 
over a green, wide hedge, 
singing birds. 

THE END 


night spent in the subway o” 
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the populace and a casual c@ 
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had flown in the same plan 
to Moscow from the Chine 
Coming from a small place » 
Ata, which foreigners 
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GR BRAKES WORKING ALL RIGHT? 


OR DOES YOUR CAR: 


brakes are applied? Let brake pedal down to floor? 


weft when braking? Squeal, groan or chatter on stops? 


Mgrabby brakes when wet? Brake on only one rear wheel? 


at brake adjustments? Make grinding noise when stopping? 
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Every time 
the Boss stops the car 
/ doa nose dive” 





Safe-Stop Brake Service is sponsored in repair shops and serv- 
ice stations by American Brakeblok, makers of The Safety 
Brake Lining, now in use on millions of motor vehicles, trucks, 
buses and coaches. This brake lining is quickly available every- | 
where through 38 NAPA Warehouses and a nation-wide dis- 
tribution system. 


Copyright 1942—American Brakeblok Division of 


The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, Detroit, Michig 
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This man has 
helped thousands 


Yes, literally thousands* 


TO BETTER HEALTH 
¢/FULLER HAPPINESS 
W/GREATER SECURITY 


HIM HELP 


on a » 


Emmet Fox 


AUTHOR OF “THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT,”’ ETC. 





The famous pastor of the Church of 
the Healing Christ has one of the 
largest congregations in the world. 
Each Sunday Dr. Fox speaks to more 
than 7,000 people—including many 
business, professional and cultural 
leaders—who have found that he can 
help them solve specific problems. But 
his assistance does not end there: *all 
over the country are additional thou- 
sands who have testified to the suc- 
cessful results achieved through his 
guidance. So helpful 
, have his messages 
\ proved that, printed 
\ by popular demand, 
they have been tre- 
mendously success- 
ful in book form. 

If you will let him, 
\ Dr. Fox can help 


\ 


\ you. 


| READ HIS 
“ NEW BOOK 


SPARKS 
or TRUTH 


Designed for daily read- 
ing, here are succinct mes- 
sages to clear and refresh 
the mind, sweep away 
doubt and increase your 
power of Higher Con- 
sciousness—through which 
all things are possible, Be- 
gin each day with its prac- 
tical guidance; it will start 
you off “in high” to con- 
quer daily problems. 


THE FAMOUS BEST-SELLER 


THE SERMON :.: MOUNT 


The New York Times says: “The substance of 
Dr. Fox’s purpose is to show that everyone 
has troubles, ill health, etc., but that down 
the ages certain people have attained mastery 
over misfortunes through their own efforts.’ 
Because Dr. Fox shows HOW in The Sermon 
on the Mount, this famous book has been a 
best-seller year in and year out, Get it at once. 


Mail This Money-Back Coupon Now! 
Possess 
x Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books checked 
below. I enclose [J] check, [1] money-order for 
ae It is understood that if for any reason 
I am not completely satisfied, I can return 
the book(s) within 5 days for full refund. 
OOSPARKS OF TRUTH, $2.00. OTHE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT, $1.50. © 4.05 
Name 
Address. 
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| termine whether it was a GPU man or 
| just an ordinary masher. When I men- 
tioned it to Feodor he turned pale. “I 
have been expecting my sister-in-law 
to denounce me for seeing you,” he said. 
“But I had hoped that your visits had 
passed unobserved in other quarters.” 
Then he shrugged and went on, “If this 
| had been before the war I would have 
| been in serious trouble. At the mo- 
ment, they need me too much because 
I am an excellent flier.” 

A correspondent soon gives up trying 
to tell Russians about America, but 
matters don’t stop there. We had dif- 
ficulty in telling Americans about Rus- 
sia. The censorship was so illogical that 
there was never any way of knowing 
ahead of time what would be cut out 
and what would be left in. Something 
passed in one person’s cable would be 
deleted from another person’s. I was 
not allowed to say that I was living in 
rooms once occupied by Lenin or that 
I had had a dress made at the same 
shop patronized by Madame Voroshi- 
lov. Yet, a mention of queues in front 
of bread stores was passed, although un- 
til then, the word “queue” had been 
taboo. 

The surest way of bringing out the 
blue pencil was to include a paragraph 
intended as good propaganda.’ No ex- 
planation was ever given and I could 
only figure out that Russians and 
| Americans didn’t see eye to eye on what 

was bad or good propaganda in the 
United States. 





Secrecy That Paid Off 


One of the members of the Harriman- 
Beaverbrook mission took up with one 
of the officials the subject of relaxing 
the censorship. The answer was, “No 
changes will be made. You democracies 
tell everything you know, and look 
where it’s got you.” There is no doubt 
that secretiveness has acted in the Rus- 
sians’ favor, since it made it impossible 
for the Germans to have any definite 
idea of the extent of Soviet prepared- 
ness. It is still making it impossible for 
anyone else to know exactly what they 
have, and any so-called experts who an- 
nounce the number of Soviet planes, 
tanks, guns and reserves, are merely 
letting their imaginations run away with 
them. There is no way in which they 
could possibly find out the exact figures. 

Certainly no member of a military 
mission or military attaché could learn 
what the U.S.S.R. has on hand or even 
what it can produce. They are in con- 
tact with the High Command through 
GPU liaison officers, who tell them only 
what it is considered fitting they should 
know. It took General Mason MacFar- 
lane, head of the British Military Mis- 
sion, weeks of persuasion before he was 
allowed to spend a few hours at the 
front. The American military attaché’s 
request to visit the front was refused. 
After the United States entered the war 
he was told that he might go sometime. 
Until now, that time has not yet come. 
The best example of how little is told 
to foreign military experts is the story 
of what happened to General Mac- 
Farlane on October 15th. At noon on 
| that day, he took off for Tiflis by plane 
| to meet General Wavell. Fifteen min- 
| utes after his departure, Sir Stafford 
Cripps was informed that he and his 
staff must be ready to leave Moscow 
that night. No inkling of a possible 
| evacuation had been given to MacFar- 
|lane, so that when bad weather pre- 
| vented his plane getting through to’ 
| Tiflis and he landed in Kuibyshev, he 
asked when he was leaving for Moscow. 
“You are not,” was the reply. “You are 
| to wait here for the British embassy and 
| your mission, which are arriving within 
|a few days.” 

One of the things which the Soviets 
managed to keep secret was how ef- 
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ficient they could be in an emergency. 
Under ordinary circumstances, Soviets, 
like any other Russians, complicate the 
simplest transaction with bureaucracy, 
red tape and procrastination. Merely 
having a dress made, for example, en- 
tailed signing four different papers. Yet, 
the moment -war was declared, every- 
thing began to move quickly and 
smoothly. 

I had an opportunity to observe this 

miracle on the first day. The Russian 
people had never had an inkling that a 
German invasion was imminent. The 
stunned expressions on their faces a 
few minutes after Molotov had made the 
announcement that war had broken out 
would have been sufficient evidence if 
I had not already had other. By that 
evening, however, there was a total 
blackout in Moscow (the only exception 
was one lighted window in the Krem- 
lin), and this in a country where curtain 
material is not only scarce but exorbi- 
tantly expensive. Those who either 
could not find or afford black cloth to 
cover the windows just sat in the dark. 
' Tenants in every building were as- 
signed to perform certain ARP duties. 
Some were ordered to stand on the roof 
to watch for incendiaries, some were 
posted in the street, others were detailed 
to wake up everyone in the house when 
the siren sounded, those with medical 
knowledge were put in first-aid units. 
It was several weeks before the roof 
watchers were equipped with gloves, 
etc,, for fighting incendiaries; they used 
their bare hands. The answer no doubt 
is that Soviet citizens have been 
trained to obey orders without question 
or argument. 

The Soviets showed how capable they 
were of acting when action was needed 
by moving a great part of their industry 
from the Moscow, Leningrad and Dom- 
bas regions to the east. They claim to 
have saved all of their industry. That 
can be accepted as a slight exaggeration. 

Former Ambassador Oumansky, 
taunting some of us one day with 
American slowness in getting equipment 
to England and Russia, said, “You 
Americans always make fun of us be- 
cause you think we are not mechani- 
cal-minded or efficient. Yet we have 
managed to save one hundred per cent 
of our industry.” 

I pointed out to him that I doubted 
his figures, for on the trip from Moscow 
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your food fresh—at a snap of a switch. A beautiful, 
act range to make cooking easier... 


ver there, a spotless white sink, and perhaps a dish- 
. Your toaster—wafHle iron—food mixer—vacuum 
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-byant to Flelp 
uild a Bomber... 


: } TIN YOUR OWN KITCHEN ? 


won. And peace will mot be won until every American has 
made his share of sacrifice. This is that kind of a war! 


What can you do? You can guard that kitchen—that 
car—everything mechanical or electrical you own—as if 
your life and the lives of those you love depended on it. 


For lives can depend on the care you give your posses- 
sions! Even a small replacement part, made necessary by 
your neglect, can use metal desperately needed to win this 
war. Translate your neglect into guns without triggers, 
















ries. 
glance out the window 
four car. Streamlined— 
werful—ready tocarry you 
lincomfort wherever you want 


{And now — for the first time 
}—the source of these miracles 
in your life is closed. The 
places where they came from 
are now making planes, shells, 
ships, implements of war. 


| Thete can be no more of 
them now— until peace is 


I PLEDGE 


* To adjust food, clothing and fuel purchases 
to the level of necessity. To hoard nothing. 
And to put a stop to all waste. 


¢ To scrupulously guard and preserve every- 
thing in my home made of metals and rubber. 


* To drive my car only for absolutely essen- 
tial transportation. 


* To use less paper of all kinds and to save 
—not burn—a// waste paper. 


* To repeat no word of rumor or gossip. To 
accept sacrifice and privation without com- 
plaint. To devote myself to the one task of 


planes that arrive too late, 
ships held up on the ways. 


You are being challenged to 
guard and preserve the things 
you have. Everything made 
of metal. Everything made of 
rubber. To help build the 
armaments and planes and 
ships—without which there 
can be no victory. 


And for every piece of metal 
you save—mark up a contribu- 
tion you have made to a bomber 
that may sink an enemy ship. 





winning this war. 








This message is published solely in the interest of speeding American victory. We have no ax to grind 
_. . our machines have been converted to the making of essential materials for war and war produc- 
tion. We look forward to the day when we may serve civilian needs again. How soon that will be— 
if ever—depends upon how well we all do our job now. There must be no let-up short of victory. 
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Peace-Time Makers of Dual-Temp Refrigerators . . 
Ranges...Magic Dial Radios...Stewart-Warner Speedometers, Instruments, 
Gauges... Die Castings... Alemite Lubricants . . . Alemite Motor Oil... 
Alemite Lubricating Equipment...South Wind Car Heaters... Bassick Casters. 
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Jodelphag 


ON AMERICA’S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED TRAINS 


On dining cars of crack modern flyers, at clubs, 
bars, restaurants patronized by those whose 
names are news, there you'll find Dixie Belle. 
[t is a mannerly gin that mingles graciously 
without over-emphasis, but with definite 
authority. Truly, one of America’s finest gins. 


CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION 


DIXIE BELLE 
4 DRY GIN 


90 Proof—Distilled from 100% 
= grain neutral spirits 
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pensive. A man’s suit, for instance, costs 
1,500 rubles; an overcoat 2,000, a pair 


of shoes 700. I paid 250 rubles a meter - 


for some woolen material of inferior 
quality and by the time I had paid for 
the silk, the interlining and the making 
of a warm dressing gown, it cost the 
equivalent of a hundred dollars. When 
I went to Teheran, I carried four pages 
of shopping lists given to me by 
diplomats and correspondents. They 
included such things as coffee, tea, 
candles, curtain material, flashlights, 
woolen underwear, shoe polish, razor 
blades, thermos bottles, pots, pans, ket- 
tles, typewriter ribbons and a tin drink- 
ing cup. None of those items could be 
had in Kuibyshev. 

In May, there was plenty of food to 
be had in the big cities. There is still 
plenty of food there. Faulty distribu- 
tion caused a shortage of food in the 
country. The shortage still exists. Ra- 
tion cards were issued at the end of 
June, with manual laborers being al- 
lowed more than office workers, who in 
turn were allowed more than depend- 
ents. However, anyone was free to buy 
more food if he could pay double the 
ordinary price. Not many could afford 
this, what with the average wage being 
three hundred rubles a month. Ordi- 
nary prices are staggering enough with- 
out doubling them. Butter, for instance, 
costs twenty-eight rubles a kilo ($5.60 
at the official rate of exchange; $2.30 at 
the diplomatic rate); meat costs from 
five to fourteen rubles a kilo; bread 1.50 
to 2.70 rubles; sausage 13 to 22. Hence, 
most of the population is accustomed to 
living on black bread and soup, which 
appears to be an extremely nourishing 
diet. 

Don't Worry About Morale 


There seems to be an idea over here 
that war was greeted in the Soviet Un- 
ion with wild enthusiasm and cheering. 
That certainly was not the impression I 
gathered. In May the people looked 
apathetic and grim. After June 22d 
their expressions were the same. They 
went doggedly about their business, 
determined to fight but wasting no time 
on cheering. Whenever groups of sol- 
diers passed through the streets, by- 
standers seldom turned to look at them 
and certainly indulged in no wild shout- 
ing. That might be taken as a sign of 
bad morale but it wasn’t. Russians just 
seem to be that way. 

The combination of indifference to 
and ignorance of the outside world and 
an excellent spirit makes our anxiety to 
seem friendly and helpful in order to 
keep up Soviet morale rather unneces- 
sary. Soviet officials haven’t bothered 
much to curry democratic favor by pre- 
tending to change any of their political 
views. They aren’t simulating any great 
enthusiasm for their allies. Russians 
are realists and wouldn't in the least re- 
sent our being realists. All they ask of 
us is to send tanks, planes, guns and 
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The Baby of Bosco the Bum 


Continued from page 17 


Doc said, “Bosco rescued it from the | 


fire.” 

“Yes,” Mary Margaret said. “I saw 
that, and I think it was very noble of him.” 

“No,” Denny said honestly. “He only 
followed me up that ladder because he 
thought there was something cooking. 
He follows me everywhere.” 

Mary Margaret looked over at Bosco 
who had his head twisted sideways, 
close to the baby. He didn’t look noble, 
but Mary Margaret knew he was. 

For really, she had seen the start of 
the whole thing the first time she had 


been in Crystal Falls about her job, the 


night the Lockwood Hotel burned. 


EVERYONE had got out of the hotel 


SO nice and easy that no one had re- 
membered the invalid woman on the 
second floor until almost too late. 

Mary Margaret had stood in front of 
Rezin’s drugstore and watched the vol- 
unteer firemen run a ladder up to the 
second-story window. 

She’d watched Denny Shannon— 
though, of course, she didn’t know him 
then—climb through the smoke that | 
curled out from between the building’s 
sidings. And right behind Denny, an- | 
other figure had laboriously hooked its 
way upward, hanging on, desperately 
hunch-shouldered, every time the long 
ladder jiggled. It wasn’t until his tan 
breeching went over the windowsill into 
thick smoke that Mary Margaret had 
realized it was a dog. 

Fire was poking out on the wall in 
little living fingers when Denny’d come 
down with the woman on his shoulders | 
and turned her over to the waiting Doc 
Madden. Then Denny’d looked up. For 
the first time, evidently, he’d seen| 
Bosco with his head out the window, 
barking peremptorily like a bossy old 
man; and a white bundle on the sill be- 
tween his paws. 

The ladder had bucked like a spring- 
board the way Denny’d gone back up. | 
Flames, then, flexing like a man’s arm, 
were coming from between the sidings, 
but Denny’d stayed at the window for 
an extraordinarily long time, and when 
he’d come down he’d had the bundle in 
his teeth; and the dog under his arm 
tried to lick his face all the way to 
the ground. 

As it happened, the woman—an Ed- 
monds girl; the family’s all gone from 
around here now—died two weeks later, 
but, of course, Mary Margaret didn’t | 
know that until she got back to be Child 
Welfare Director. 

But she remembered Bosco at the 
window. Softly she looked at him there 
in the doctor’s office. “I think you’re the 
nicest dog in the world,” she told him. 

Bosco let his tongue hang to his knees 
and grinned at her, gapingly, foolishly, 
happily. 

Denny said, “What about that baby?” 

“It’s very unorthodox—a bachelor 
adopting a baby,” Mary Margaret said. 

“Sure,” Doc said. “And Mary Mar- | 
garet has to investigate, don’t you, Mary 
Margaret?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Good,” Doc said, and leaned back in 
his chair. When Doc Madden smiled his 
teeth were softly white and unstained as 
a child’s. “You like to dance, Mary Mar- 
garet?” 

“T love it,” Mary Margaret said. 

“The firemen are giving their annual | 
dance tonight at the city hall,” Doc said. | 
“Why don’t you ask Mary Margaret to 
go, Denny?” 

“If she won't talk baby talk,” Denny | 
said. ‘ 

“I couldn’t go,” Mary Margaret said. | 

“Sure you could,” Doc said. “You're | 
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“Sani-Flush is spring tonic 


for car radiators" 


Better take extra-good care of car radia- 
tors this year. Clean out dangerous rust 
and sediment when you remove anti- 
freeze. Sani-Flush does it quickly, com- 
pletely. Costs only a few cents. 


Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Tests have shown Sani-Flush harm- 
less to any engine or fittings, when used 
according to directions on can. It’s in 
most bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold 
in grocery, drug, hardware and 10c stores. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
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with time on your hands 


THERE are immediate cash commissions 
wailing for experienced salesmen whose in- 
comes have been curtailed by war priorities. 
Our field of selling today offers great money- 
making opportunities. Don’t wait for “some- 
thing to turn up.” Start earning generous 
commissions now by looking after new and 
renewal subscriptions for COLLIER’S and the 
other popular Crowell-Collier Publications. 


Experienced salesmen are turning to this 
profitable plan to increase reduced earnings 
in spare time. If you want to sell a line that 
pays on the line, just mail the coupon now! 
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Independent Agency Division, Desk C-40 
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250 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
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'new here and you're not acquainted. 
| You'll be combining pleasure with duty 


—and dancing with him you'll get to 


| know him much better than by having 


him fill out a questionnaire.” 

“Well...” Mary Margaret said. 

“Fine!” Doc said. “Suppose he calls 
for you at eight-thirty?” 

Mary Margaret looked dubiously at 
the shoulders in the lumberjack’s 
jumper. “Well .. .” she said. “All right.” 

“Bosco,”’ Denny said suddenly, “what 
are you up to?” 

Bosco the Bum stopped shoving his 
face against the baby, and cocked his 


i head. Mary Margaret noted that for the 
| first time he had his mouth almost com- 
| pletely shut. 


Denny said, “Bring it back!” 
Bosco sat down to attend to a sudden 
bite behind his ear. He scratched vig- 


| orously, all attention on his work, his 


mouth still shut. 

Mary Margaret said with alarm, 
“He'll give that baby fleas!” 

“No hair on the baby,’’ Denny said, 
“and no fleas on Bosco. He just stole 
something for the baby and doesn’t 


| want to drop it. He’s always doing that. 


Doc, you got anything back there that 
smells like candy?” 

“Got some sugar tablets for people 
who just gotta have medicine but don’t 
have anything wrong with ’em.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Denny said. 
“Bosco, drop it!” 

Reluctantly, Bosco the Bum opened 
his mouth and three pills bounced out 
on the floor. He looked down at them 
with a puzzled, how-did-they-get-there 
look. 

Mary Margaret said in a shocked 
voice, “He might have poisoned the 
baby!” 

Denny said calmly, “Baby couldn’t 
get his hands loose to take them.” 

Mary Margaret’s lips tightened and 
she grabbed her purse and took a reef 
in her coat. She marched to the door, 
and there she turned. She said to Doc 
Madden, “TI’ll dance with him, but I 
won't enjoy it, I'll bet.” 

“Eight-thirty tonight,’ Doc called 
after her as she passed through the door. 

Denny grinned. 

“You be nice to her,” Doc said. “You 
show her you’re a responsible young 
man. Do it tonight, too.” ... 

At precisely eight-thirty, Mary Mar- 
garet opened the door to Denny’s knock. 
“Oh,” she said, and swallowed twice. 

She’d been afraid that he’d look like a 
wild half-breed in a lumberjack shirt 
with the baby on his back, but there he 
was, smooth as a high-class bouncer, in 
black and white—and all alone. 

“Tl be right with you,” she said, and 
her voice was not at all professional, for 
she suddenly had a feeling that this was 
to be a very gay evening. 


ARY MARGARET took the arm 

Denny offered; they went down the 
steps and around the icy corner by the 
gate post. And there she stopped. “Oh,” 
she said again. 

His whiskers full of frost, Bosco the 
Bum sat smugly beside the hand sleigh 
high-piled with baby and blankets. 
When he saw Mary Margaret, he got up 
and undulated with pleasure from the 
shoulders back. 

Mary Margaret, taking four quick 
steps to Denny’s one, said, “When does 
that child sleep?” 

“Whenever he wants to,” Denny said. 
“He doesn’t have much else to do.” 

“I hear you have a lovely home,” 
she said. “Don’t you ever leave him 
there?” 

“Only when I’m in court,” Denny said. 
“Bosco balks any other time. You must 
come out and visit us some time.” 

“I intend to,” Mary Margaret said, 
and then she shut up and hung onto his 


|arm, for Denny was a fast walker and 


Bosco kept busting between them to let 
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them know that he and the baby were 
there, too. 

Up the stairs of the city hall they 
went, Mary Margaret on Denny’s right 
arm, a bundle of blankets under his 
left, and Bosco the Bum behind. 

There was a crowd at the door, a 
crowd on the floor, and the orchestra on 
the auditorium stage. 

They laid their coats on the check- 
room counter, and Bosco reared up to 
watch Denny peel the wrappers down to 
the baby on the pack board, fat and 
happy with that cork of a tongue stuck 
in its mouth. 

“Put him in a nice warm corner,” 
Denny said to the fireman behind the 
counter. “Bosco, you stay with the 
baby.” 

Dubiously, the fireman propped the 
baby’s pack board in a corner. Bosco 
scrambled over the counter and lay 
down complacently. 

Denny grinned. “Fine!” he said, and 
held out his arms. “Let’s dance.” 

It was Johnny Met’s orchestra, a good 
outfit—“Swing and Sweat with Johnny 
Met!”—and Denny Shannon was a good 
man on his feet. Mary Margaret moved 
like a shadow on the leaves. They 
could dance together like sunlight on 
water. 

It’s a rare experience to find someone 
with whom one can join and move like 
that to music. It’s sweet as the taste of 
a perfect marriage. It sets the heart to 
dancing, too. 

But Denny had on his good-behavior 
clothes, and Doc had talked to him, so 
dutifully he said, “T’'ll bring people 
around,” and then waited hopefully. 

“Not tonight,” Mary Margaret said. 
“Let’s just dance.” 

“Good!” he said, and held her a little 
tighter. 

And so they danced—joyously—until 
the pig got caught under the fence and 
kicked the calf in the cloakroom. At 
least that’s what it sounded like. And 
then Bosco began barking, thunderously 
angry, and the checkroom attendant 
dove out onto the dance floor hollering. 

“What now?” Denny said, and they 
rushed, hand in hand, through the 
couples, still joined but no longer danc- 
ing, frozen into jerky motion, their at- 
tention on the cloakroom. 

Bosco had his head over the counter, 
barking for Denny. Behind him the ba- 
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| would be purely professional, wouldn't 
ite 

Denny said nothing; only offered ‘his 
arm. 

Behind the shagging, ambling Bosco, 
the sleigh danced a slow, swinging dance 
while the baby hollered with sheer 
moon delight like a cat wrapped in a 
blanket. Following, Mary Margaret 
held to Denny’s arm, and her feet hardly 
touched the ground, the moon was so 
bright and the air so crisp and that arm 
so strong. 


Des house was at the edge of 
town, squatting in the snow and the 
moonlight, a happy, solid house of logs, 
waiting for them. 

Bosco drew up with the flourish of a 


| cart horse, and Denny kicked the door 


and slapped the light switch. “The 
joint,” he said, and followed Mary Mar- 
garet in with the baby under his arm. 
Saying her rosary before the fireplace 
sat a little bit of an old lady, all hunched 


| up, with her coat and hat on. 


“Why, Mrs. O’Shaunnessy,” Denny 


| said, “I thought I took you home!” 


“I come back,” Mrs. O’Shaunnessy 
said. “I wanted a look at the gur-rul.” 
She looked at Mary Margaret. “You’re 
a pretty little thing,” she said. “You 








make a nice couple, the two of ye.” 

“Thank you,” Mary Margaret said. 

The old lady got up and came close 
to Mary Margaret. Low-voiced, she 
said, “Ye’re the first he’s invited here. 
And God knows I’ve waited long enough. 
This baby business—cart before the 
horse, I call it.” She gave Mary Mar- 
garet a little wink and a poke in the ribs. 
“T’ll be goin’ now. I don’t want to cramp 
yer style, dearie.” 

“You'll stay,” Denny said, “else you’ll 
be talking all over town tomorrow.” 

The old lady slipped her rosary in her 
pocket, and abruptly that sweet old face 
twisted downward in the most insidious, 
most delicate of leers. ““Your conscience 
will be clear,” she said, “‘. .. I’m afraid.” 

And blithely, she skipped out the 
door. 

“You lied to me,’ Mary Margaret 
said, though it didn’t seem to disturb 
her greatly. “You were surprised to see 
her.” 

“T hated to see you go in,” 
“Forgive me.” 

“Yes,” Mary Margaret said, and 
abruptly took her eyes from him. “What 
a lovely place,” she said. 


> 


he said. 


T WAS a man’s house. The furniture 

was low and very heavy; rugs and 
wall hangings were Indian. Over the 
fireplace there was hung a long cross-cut 
saw with a worn, silver-bronze shine to 
it; crossed below were two long, thick- 
headed axes. 

In its own way, Mary Margaret 
thought, it was a strange and attractive 
room, though, of course, if she lived 
there she’d make a change or two. 

“T like it,” she said. 

“Good!” he said. 

He hung up the pack board and held 
the baby with one hand while he skinned 
wrappers from it. “I'll have to feed 
him,” he said, “or he and Bosco’ll be 
howling all night.” 

The baby, rolling his eyes like a 
groundhog in springtime, said, “Hi, hi, 
hi,” over and over, waving his arms; 
and Bosco let his tongue hang out in 
wonder and admiration at the voice of 
him. 

The kitchen was very neat, with a 
masculine neatness where everything 
hangs handy to a man’s hand. 

On the floor, Denny laid a blanket— 
upon which in turn he laid the baby— 
and then he dove into the icebox. 

“Get your newspaper, Bosco,” he 
said, and reluctantly Bosco headed into 
the basement and came up dragging a 
newspaper. 

Denny spread that, and upon it he 


laid a large, if not very meaty, bone. 
“Keeps him occupied sometimes,” he 
explained. “Otherwise he keeps telling 
me I’m not feeding the baby enough.” 

When he picked up the baby, and 
later while he was bathing it, Mary 
Margaret noted with approval that his 
hands, big as they were, were very sure 
and very tender. 

Bosco sulked around, grumbling like 
a coddling grandfather, while Denny 
and Mary Margaret got the baby ready 
for bed and carried him over to the crib 
next the fireplace. 

Mary Margaret looked up at Denny. 
“You're different from what I thought 
you were,” she said. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Did anyone ever 
tell you about the way your lips move 
when you talk?” ; 

She looked at him, and again she 
knew it was coming. His chest was tight, 
as it had been earlier in the evening, but 
the look in his eye was not so wild. It 
was more pure and gentlemanly, Mary 
Margaret felt. So she kind of let her 
head fall back and half closed her eyes. 

It came, all right. 

A man who’s accustomed to tossing 
his own four-foot cordwood about, and 
to hollering at a bullheaded Airedale 
across a cedar swamp, or a dumb jury 
across a courtroom, is likely to be a 
powerful man at kissing. 

Mary Margaret leaned up against the 
wall and grabbed a handful of hair to 
stop the whirl of her head. She opened 
her eyes and looked at the baby—on 
his hands and knees, with one eye 
bugged at her through the pickets of the 
crib. 

Bosco let his tongue lie right on the 
floor in astonishment. It embarrassed 
her. 

She put her hand against Denny’s 
chest and shoved. “No!” she said. “T’ll 
forgive you this time, but this is a purely 
professional visit, and under the cir- 
cumstances . . . I’m very much inter- 


ested in that theory of yours.... 

“All right, for this time,’ Denny said, 
and went over to the crib to turn the 
“You go back 
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“We haven't known each other long 
enough,” Mary Margaret said. 

The doctor said explosively, “Holy 
smoke!” and bent over the crib. “This 
is a nice thing to stick in bed with a kid, 
Denny! No wonder he was sick.” 

Bosco backed suddenly away from 
the baby and the doctor and the bone 
Doc dangled between thumb and fore- 
finger. 

“You builhead!” Denny said to | 
Bosco. “You thick-headed oaf!” 

Bosco crushed himself to the floor, 
flat as a rug. 

“Oo poor ol’ thing,’ Mary Margaret 
said, and knelt beside him. Oo didn’t 
mean any harm, did 00? Oo jus’ thought 
he was hungry.” 


Bocce sat up and put his head on her 
shoulder and let his tongue hang 
down her back. 

“Mary Margaret,” Denny said. “Re- 
member what we agreed about that kind 
of talk?” 

Without turning, Mary Margaret 
said, “That was before we were en- 
gaged. . . . Us are practically related 
now, aren’t us, Bosco?” 

Bosco let out another six inches of 
tongue and drooled. 

Denny, wordless, looked at Doc Mad- 
den. 

Doc Madden grinned at Bosco and be- 
gan to roll down his sleeves, the job 
done. He said, “Maybe she’d rather 
marry Bosco.” 

THE END 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


Dobra’s words filled us with. David 
and other sections of northern Panama 
were being garrisoned by American lads 
from the Rio Grande sector of Texas 
and from southern New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. Most of them were Ameri- 
can Mexicans and the rest spoke plenty 
of Spanish anyway. We didn’t report 
back to Sefor LaDobra. 


AND we have just heard of a young 
actor who has recently been inducted 
into the United States Army. He may 
be a top sergeant by now. Give him 
a few more months and we may have a 
new general. Smart. He was working 
in a stock company, under canvas, in 
Boise, Idaho, when he got notice to re- 
port. His salary was fifteen dollars a 
week. The lady who owned the com- 
pany said that she didn’t have the fif- 
teen, that she’d send it to him later. 
This lad suspected otherwise, thought 
fast, got tough. He called in the sheriff, 
attached the curtain. Under the law 
you are not allowed to touch anything 
which has been attached for debt until 
the court makes some sort of decision. 
Thus the curtain could not go up and 
hence there could be no show. And so 
the actress-manager-owner produced 
the fifteen bucks and our hero went off 
to the wars, riding instead of hiking. 
We shall try to keep our eye on this 
young man. 


AND Jim Marshall, back from observ- 
ing the war on the Pacific Coast reports 
that he beheld nothing of social signifi- 
cance, except an ancient and almost 
tireless jaloppy filled with a large fam- 
ily of Okies. It was leaving California 
and rattling eastward. A large Ameri- 
can flag flapped above its leaking radi 
tor as a display of proud patriotism 
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insulted, and then we have an under- 
standing. 

So Mr. Wissel thought I was winking 
at him and winking at him, because I 
kept turning my blue eye away and 
looking at him sideways, but he couldn’t 
make up his mind for sure for the long- 
est time, and he kept looking at me side- 
ways too. Mr. Wissel was always lovely 
to work for, except keeping a person 
late in the office and he did altogether 
too much of that for any twenty a week, 
but he was always strictly business and 
no nonsense. He is a big fat old man, 
almost forty, and I was with him three 
weeks as secretary and stenographer 
and he never got a bit fresh or got any 
young ideas. 

So I was passing him by and looking 
at him sideways and he was looking at 
me sideways, and was I dumfounded 
when he caught me like a great big 
grampus and gave me a big smack. 

“Mis-ter Wis-sel,” I simply gasped, 
pushing on him. 

You’d have to know Mr. Wissel. He 
is a big fat glary-eyed man with no ex- 
perience, and no wonder he never got 
married till so late. 

Now he got all red and bothered and 
said, “Sorry, Miss Zaenker,” and looked 
dumb, and I was so dumfounded, words 
failed me and I didn’t know what to say 
to him, so I walked to my desk. 


SAID to him, “Think of Mrs. Wis- 
sel, Mr. Wissel. This will ruin her life 
and break her heart. Think of your 
lovely home, Mr. Wissel, and Mrs. Wis- 
sel and those two darling kiddies. You 
want to break up your lovely home, Mr. 
Wissel, and leave everything for me?” 

“Why, no, Miss Zaenker.” 

“Why, no, Mr. Wissel?” I said. 
“Then you think I am some silly girl that 
you can keep late in the office for twenty 
a week, to hug and kiss and take liber- 
ties, and then go home to your lovely 
home and forget?” I looked at him side- 
ways very sincerely and said, “Mr. Wis- 
sel, I cannot ever stay after five any 
more except I get overtime and a dol- 
lar for supper. I am only a poor work- 
ing girl, Mr. Wissel, and only got my 
honor and good name, but I will keep 
that unsullied.”’ 

“Hell’s bells, Miss Zaenker,” he said, 
swearing, “why do you still keep wink- 
ing at me? ... Oh, you got a black eye, 
is it? Well, ha, ha—I mean I’m sorry, 
I made a mistake and it wouldn’t hap- 
pen again. Don’t get so blame stuffy 
about it, Miss Zaenker.” 

“Blame stuffy, Mr. Wissel?” I gasped. 

And I just sat right there and thought 
about all the unprotected girls that are 
told to bring their book at five o’clock 
by fat old rips that would have to pull 
in their stomach to fall down an air- 
shaft, and then get insulted, and I speak 
as one who knows. But I certainly never 
thought Mr. Wissel was that kind. So, 
thinking of everything, I began to cry 
and said, “And all for twenty a week 
and don’t tell Mrs. Wissel? Oh, no, Mr. 
Wissel, you have made a dreadful mis- 
take and I am only a poor girl and got 
only my morals and reputation, but—” 

“Aw, just dry up about it,” he roared 
like a big lion. “Anyway, where does 
Mrs. Wissel come in? She doesn’t care 
a cent.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wissel, how can you speak 
so unlaving of that lovely Mrs. Wissel?” 
I said. “Maybe you forget I saw Mrs. 
Wissel looking at you with my own two 
eyes when you weren’t looking, the day 
I was in your lovely home taking dic- 
tation and you were down with the 
mumps and I know she loves you 
dearly and you are all the world to her.” 
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I mean I wasn’t smoozling Mr. Wissel 
about Mrs. Wissel because I saw her 
looking at him like that. I thought they 
were such an ideal couple. She was 
more his age, and settled, just the one 
for Mr. Wissel and I was sure they were 
so happy. Such a lovely home. A Cen- 
tral Park West duplex with upstairs and 
down and two in help; oh, Mr. Wissel 
had it. I am such a home girl and I 
love a lovely home and if I could have 
a home like that I would marry the 
boogeyman, I mean I would, and he 
could go out every night. But I wouldn’t 
look at him when he wasn’t looking at 
me like Mrs. Wissel looked at Mr. Wis- 
sel. I saw her. 

SoI said, “Oh, Mr. Wissel. You could 
put an ad in all the Sunday papers and 


“You want to see Mr. Henderson? 


you would never get another wife like 
Mrs. Wissel and she loves you and do 
you want to ruin her life and break her 
heart? Such a true love, Mr. Wissel, 
comes only once in everybody’s life.” 
“Kindly, Miss Zaenker,” roared Mr. 
Wissel, “mind your own blame’ business 
about me and Mrs. Wissel. What’s it 
to you? And suppose I am only human 
like lots of other men and I would kiss 
a pretty girl that kept winking at me, 
or anyway I thought so, what’s it to 
Mrs. Wissel? I think you are making it 
up and Mrs. Wissel is not that way about 
me at all, aren’t you, really? But never 
mind, what you say about keeping you 
late is very true and after this you will 
have overtime and supper money.” 


WELL. goodness, I thought, what is 

overtime and a dollar for supper? It 
is no more than fair and what do I get 
for being insulted? 

Though I was pretty sure Mr. Wissel 
would insult me again, if he would in- 
sult me with a big blue eye, but first I 
better find out about Mrs. Wissel, if 


she really cared. Not that I would ever 
tell her, I am not silly, because suppose 
I told Mrs. Wissel she would only get 
some lovely present and I would only 
get let go; but Mr. Wissel would have 
to be more reasonable. Because if Mrs. 
Wissel didn’t care a cent and Mr. Wis- 
sel could insult me for all of her, I would 
give him such a jab with my Fight for 
Freedom pin I have on my shoulder the 
next time he got fresh, he would holler 
murder. 


WELL. except the way Mrs. Wissel 
looked at Mr. Wissel she didn’t look 
as if she cared, I mean the way she 
looked personally. Shedidn’t try to have 
appeal. She always looked bunchy, as if 
she just got up from her hands and 


You fascinate me—tell me more!” 


DAVE GERARD 





knees, no figure, no style; and her 
clothes—well! You could see as good on 
people getting out of a lifeboat, they 
didn’t look as if they were hers. She had 
sO many nice points but she looked like 
a good woman. Well, I would smash 
anybody said I wasn’t a good woman 
myself, but a person doesn’t have to 
look like one. I mean she made noth- 
ing of her nice hair and nice eyes and 
nice skin and everything. 

She happened to come into the office 
next day and I thought I would find 
out about how it was with them so I 
would know what to do about Mr. Wis- 
sel next time he got fresh. 

So I said, “Oh, Mrs. Wissel, pardon 
me, won’t you, but I always wanted to 
ask you where you get your clothes. No 
wonder Mr. Wissel is so much in love, 
if I might say so, you are always so 
smart. That dress looks awfully well 
on you, pardon me, Mrs. Wissel.” 

“For evermore,” said Mrs. Wissel, 
bright and staring. “This dress I got 
in Bolger’s Bargain Basement for two 
seventy-nine—but what did you say 




















































about Mr. Wissel? With wh 
love?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wissel,” I said, 
“Ha, ha, are you asking me? | 
Wissel is strictly business an¢ 
of honor and he hasn’t a th 
anybody but you, and I knoy 
asking for fun.” 

“Well, I never,” said 
“Miss Zaenker, how you talk. 
you are making it up and M 
never thinks of me that way. 
just two very good friends.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wissel,” I said, | 
her very sincerely, “Mr. Wis 
wrapped up in you and your t 
kiddies.” 

Well, that was the malark 
they were so smart and mo 
sick and tired of each other 
good friends and Mr. Wissel « 
and kiss anybody for all Mi 
cared, it was no place for an 
girl. So we dropped the sw 
talked clothes and Mrs. Wisse! 
clothes, as why wouldn’t she 
was so sorry for my eye, 
brought up my beautician whe 
sonal friend of mine and I a 
send her business, and I 
Wissel to try her once. 


WEE it might be three or fot’ 
later, and Mrs. Wissel was 
office again, and really. | 

I mean she’d done wonders. 
that real natural figure that 
very good foundation, slim 
shaped and with control suc 
can’t get in Bolger’s Bargain 
for any two seventy-nine, and 
was revived and she had an ef 
smile. 

Mr. Wissel looked out of hi 
and he pulled in his stomach an 
Mrs. Wissel a big smile and said, 
Minnie, you look like the first : 
summer,” and Mrs. Wissel passé 
by and gave him an enchanti 
and it never entered my min 
was anything I said to them. 
ninny. 

After she went, Mr. Wissel tole 
bring my book and after giving 1 
ters he asked me what’s this Mr | 
sel told him about my eye. | 

“I got it off a gentleman admi) 
and that I had arrested, Mr. Wii 
said. I thought I would tell him) 
Claude, as getting an eye off @ 
woman is so ordinary. I said, “Hi!) 
is Claude—something—and he 3}! 
a corner-boy standing there all dé 
ing care of his nails, and every & 
I go by he insults and molests 1 
is twenty-four years old, white ar 
gle,” I said, saying what Claude ' 
the court, “and he never worked 
but he is a very nice dresser b 
he finds where his ma hides tt 
money. So the judge gave him te 
and probation but he’ll be back 
corner of 125th and Lexingto 
Wednesday, and oh, Mr. Wissel 
scared, because he’ll kill me, tho’ 
ma was more the one than me. £ 
him arrested twice.” | 

“Why, what an unspealaia 
Miss Zaenker!” said Mr. Wissel. 
ought to have an escort if you pa 
corner.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wissel,” I said, “I 
many’s the escort, but what’s the 
He is a terrible fighter and th 
afraid to even put out their ton} 
him and they tip their hat and g) 
what will ever become of m' 
Wissel?” 

And I gave him a look to touch | 
of stone, but Mr. Wissel is one © 
kind of men that only get mé’ 
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ind we’re for it! 


DST AMERICANS, we didn’t understand 
otal war means. 


jid a vague idea that it meant “‘going all 
jrowing everything we have into the battle- 
W we realize that total war means more 
it... It means sacrifice, inconvenience, and 


kK for each and every one of us. 


(a ple, on March 6, the Government issued 
prohibiting the sale of any typewriter, 
H Or portable, new, used, or rebuilt, to the 


p ublic! 










on March 15, in agreement with the 

ernment, we have drastically curtailed 

] anufacture of portable typewriters, and 

yfuture portable production is designated 

se only by the armed forces. 

| 

Ht), beginning March 15th, the production 

Mtandard typewriters has been sharply 

1 ced, and such standard machines as we 
in the future will go only to Govern- 


| 


ment agencies, to the armed forces, or to 
manufacturers of war supplies. 


As a result of these changes, we shall now 
be able to increase our actual war produc- 
tion. All of the resources of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, as much as possible of our 
skilled labor, every available inch of our 
floor space, are being converted to the man- 
ufacture of ordnance! 


THIS, WE NOW REALIZE, is the true meaning of total 
war...and we are for it, lock, stock, and barrel! We 
are proud of the fact that the Royal Typewriter 
Company has been called upon to halt its normal 
business in mid-air and to “go all out” for the de- 


fense of Democracy. 
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ow we know what Total War’ means... 


We believe that every manufacturer in the United 
States whose facilities can be used for wartime 
production will feel the same way. “Business as 
usual” has no place in the scheme of total war. 
It may be an inconvenience to you, may even be 
a sacrifice on your part, to have to do without a 
new Royal Typewriter. But... if the Axis powers 
were to win this war, it would be a long, long time 


before you could buy any new typewriter! 


By manufacturing ordnance now, Royal is hasten- 
ing the day when you, a free man living in a free 
country, can once more walk into any store in the 


land and buy anything you want! 


THAT, AS WE SEE IT, IS WHAT THIS WAR 
IS ALL ABOUT! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


Makers of Roytype* ribbons and carbon paper. Expert typewriter service available everywhere. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


, Copyright, 1942 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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“How's Your 
Social Security ? 


Put on a Wings shirt and you're 
set to look smart at the biggest 
business conference or at dinner 
with the Smiths. For Wings have 
a luxury look. Wings give you 
“fluid fit’. And they give you a 
world, and then some, of wear. 


The Guardian collar keeps its 
smart lines for the life of the 
shirt, It can't fray. It can't wrin- 
kle. It will look crisp and un- 
wilted in spite of the most trying 
day and countless sessions with 
the laundry. There's luxury in 
every inch of the expensive look- 
ing fabrics. And satisfaction in 
the inexpensive price. 


All your favorite fabrics...in 
sparkling whites, solid colors and 
smart new patterns.” 


$|75 and $200 


Wrinkle-Free Collar made 
under Celanese patent. 


\ 


: WENT 
Your ofooutl fect LY 


| 





Ask to see the new Gm/fortogs 
leisure coats and slack suits with an 
air of easy smartness, Modestly priced 
and handsomely tailored by the mok- 
ers of Wings Shirts. 
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curse and swear and do not get their 
chivalry up when a girl cries, and he 
said, “Please, Miss Zaenker, stop that 
blame blubbering. You say this un- 
speakable ruffian comes off the Island 
next Wednesday. And he hangs out at 
125th and Lexington? I will give this 
my personal attention.” 

“Oh, would you, Mr. Wissel?” I said. 
“With such a real man as you, Mr. Wis- 
sel, so big and strong, a girl would feel 
safe anywheres, in a theater or having 
dinner somewheres together, for in- 
stance.” 

“An idea, Miss Zaenker,” he said, 
giving me a bashful smile. “That re- 
minds me. Do you go much to the the- 
ater? I don’t, so I will leave it to you. 
Get two good seats tonight, for the best 
show in town, kindly.” 

“How nice, Mr. Wissel,” I said, think- 
ing I was getting insulted. “And din- 
ner first, Mr. Wissel? I could reserve 
a table at the Ha Ha Club, that is a very 
hot spot and you will love it.” 

“Do that, Miss Zaenker. A table for 
just us two.” 

“And how about,” I said, “a nice cor- 
sage, Mr. Wissel? I adore flowers. I 
adore orchids and gardenias.” 

“Flowers surely, Miss Zaenker,” he 
said, smiling like a great big boy. “It is 
some time since I took a girl out. Get 
a nice big bouquet and have it delivered 
here to the office and I will deliver them 
myself tonight in person. Now I will 
call Mrs. Wissel, to meet me at the 
restaurant before I forget.” 

“Call Mrs. Wissel, Mr. Wissel, to 
meet you at the restaurant?” I said, 
thinking what is this now. “Oh, no, Mr. 
Wissel.” 

“You mean I ought to call for her in 
a cab, Miss Zaenker?” he said. “Yes, of 
course, and thanks for reminding me.” 

So it was Mrs. Wissel he was taking 
out and not me, and still I didn’t get it. 
Was I the dimwit! I thought it is some 
anniversary, their golden wedding or 
something, and I will be the one next 
time and get insulted. 


UT the next time was that Wednes- 

day, when Claude was getting off the 
Island. 

Mr. Wissel was feeling very good that 
day and making jokes and laughing at 
them and he called up Mrs. Wissel and 
spoke so goofy I thought to myself you’d 
never know they were married. I 
couldn’t understand what got into him 
and he went home early and never men- 
tioned Claude. 

So was I scared, thinking Claude will 
kill me, and I simply clutched my es- 
cort’s arm and hung on as we went up 
the 125th Street subway steps, and he 
patted my hand. He was a gentleman, 
whoever he was. You meet the nicest 
men on the subway. I mean gentle- 
manly men that if you want to brush 
them off they brush off, and not monsters 
like Claude that see a girl once and 
make up their mind and she can make 
up her mind too, she might as well. 

And there was Claude on the corner 
taking care of his nails, and did I hate 
him, I thought. Because a girl is a per- 
fect ninny to do anything but hate a 
corner-boy. He saw us coming and he 
looked wicked at my escort, and I went 
up to him and said, “I hope you had a 
good lesson now, you unspeakable ruf- 
fian, the next time you think you can 
insult and molest a lady you are not in- 
troduced to.” 

“T would love,” he said to my escort, 
“to give you a push in the mush.” 

“I would love,” I said, nudging my 
escort to get his chivalry up,“ to see you, 
you loafer. You think you are a ter- 
rible fighter, but you just dast give this 
kind gentleman a push in the mush and 
he will slap you happy. . . . Won’t you, 
sir?” 

“But I say,” said my escort. And he 
said to Claude, “You cad.” 


“Who's a what’s that?” said Claude, 
going for him, and my escort ran down 
into the subway and Claude ran after 
him and I screamed like anything, and 
who should-come out of the cigar store 
but Mr. Wissel. 

Mr. Wissel said to me, “Is that the 
ruffian, Miss Zaenker? I saw him here 
but he looked like any other young cor- 
ner loafer, and not even such a bad one, 
so I thought I would watch.” 

Claude came back up after run- 
ning my escort through the turnstile and 
it was good for him Claude did not have 
a nickel too. So Claude saw me speak- 
ing to Mr. Wissel and he came up to 
me and said, “Another one already? 
You can get them. .. . Go on and roll 
away, tub of lard, before I bust you on 
the beezer.” 

“None of your guff, young man,” said 
Mr. Wissel. “I am here to give you fair 
warning. I hear you make a habit of 
annoying this young lady and if I hear 
any more of it you will find I am some- 
body in this town and you will not go 
on the Island for ten days but you will 
go up the River for a good long rest. 
Move on now.” 

“Yes, you cad,” I said. “Move on, you 
cur, and never speak to me again as 
long as you live.” 

Claude went for me, and I got behind 
Mr. Wissel, and Mr. Wissel went for 
Claude and gave him such a blow with 
his stomach he knocked Claude flat on 
his back. He tripped up on him and fell 
on him and Claude would have been 
squashed by fat Mr. Wissel if he hadn’t 
managed to squirm from under him. 
A second later, free, Claude bounced 
into the air and made a bee-line for 
home. 

“T could handle him with one hand, 
Miss Zaenker,’ said Mr. Wissel. 
“Pshaw, I used to be a boxer fast as 
lightning in my days and even now I do 
not know my own strength. Hey, what 
are you blubbering about now?” 

Mr. Wissel said that because I was 
crying and crying, I felt so bad. 

“You are a timid little thing and that 
ruffian has upset you. So come in here 
and I will get you a drink of spirits,” 
said Mr. Wissel, “of ammonia.” So we 
went in the drugstore. “Well, you have 
seen the last of him now, Miss Zaenker, 
and you will never see him again.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wissel,” I said, crying out 
loud. “You really think so? Oh, oh!” 

It was so embarrassing, because Mr. 
Wissel didn’t know what I was crying 
about, and I didn’t either, except that it 
was something about Claude, so Mr. 
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“He went in during Boys’ Week, exposed 
and ousted the mayor and kept the job” 
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Wissel changed the subject 
“Mrs. Wissel and I took a moc} 
last night, Miss Zaenker, and | 
a lot of things over, and we | 
over too and we feel we owe | 
I guess we did not know our 9 | 
and what you said helped, 
Mrs. Wissel picks the day she 4 
me a happy man, you will be 
first we will ask.” 
He sounded so strange the 
how bad I felt, and I said, “P| 
Mr. Wissel, for laughing, but | 
sounds as if you are talking 
ting married, you and Mrs, \ 
ha!” rr: 
“What else am I talking at} 
Zaenker?” he said with a big 
are both young yet and y 
we think of settling down, b 
surprised? Ha, ha, that is 
Wissel said people would 
not know Mrs. Wissel 
Louie Wissel’s widow, y 
that Mr. Wissel is marryi 
sel; they will say, ‘And hi 
said maybe even Miss Zz 
surprised too, although 
Wissel and her two youn 
house the day she was t 
me and I was down with th 
you know how fond we a 
other. ... Well, and how ar 
now, Miss Zaenker? WillI 
door with you or can you 
yourself? I guess you liv 
the corner.” 
“Oh, no, Mr. Wissel,” I 
up on the Grand Concour 


Yas live away. over in 
Miss Zaenker?” said 
getting surprised himself. 
are you doing over here in F 
and miles out of your way 
so much afraid of that unsp 
fian, why are you always | 
here every night, miles out 
and going up and passing b 
know he is hanging out: 
you.” 

“Well, Mr. Wissel,” I saic 
he always standing on tha 
when he knows I will pass by 
fair for one is fair for the ¢ 
Look, there he is back there | 

I looked through the drugs: 
dow and there was Claude pe 
of his hallway and then he ¥ 
back and stood on the cornet’ 
care of his nails, and looky 
drugstore. } 

“Good grief,” said Mr. Wis 
mistake, Miss Zaenker, andy 
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know now who is insulting and molest- 
ing who around here and it is not poor 
Claude. When I think that I gave that 
poor lad such a beating. Suppose I 
put you on the subway, so you can go 
home.” 

So we came out of the drugstore and 
Mr. Wissel saw Claude and he put his 
hand in his back pants pocket and 
walked right up to him. 

Claude looked up from his nails and 
saw Mr. Wissel putting his hand in his 
back pants pocket and Claude began to 
run in his hallway but Mr. Wissel said, 
“No, wait, young man.” And he took 
out his wallet and gave Claude twenty 
dollars. 

“I have got a good lesson,” 
Wissel, “and I give up. I have got 
enough, and you win. I do not know 
what is going on here, if it is true love 
or what, but it is too much for me.” 

And he tipped his hat and said, “Good 
evening, Miss Zaenker,” and he got into 
a taxicab to ride home to Central Park 
West. So I was left all alone with Claude 
and nobody to protect me and was I 
scared. 

I said, “Oh, Claude, I guess you got 
me now. Even Mr. Wissel is ascared of 
you and I can’t get anybody can fight 
you.” 


said Mr. 


oe kissed Mr. Wissel’s twenty 
and put it down in his shoe and said, 
“Don’t tell ma I got money. Bring them 
all on, big and little, and I will punch 
the stuffing out of them. I was that way 
about you from the minute I saw you 
first; you were the only girl for me.” 

“Oh, Claude,” I said, “I guess I am 
the same way about you from the first 
time I saw you, only I thought I hated 
you. Because what are you? A girl has 
got to look out for herself in this world, 
or who will?” 

“T got a good job today,” he said. “I 
am a sand hog. Know what that is? We 
dig tunnels under rivers, and the air 


Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 


flying speed and spun in. Make him 
land if he has anything to say. 


M4: R. W. (SHORTY) SCHROE- 
DER, six-foot-three vice-president 
of United Air Lines, who was seriously 
stricken several months ago, is making 
steady, though slow progress toward re- 
covery at the Edward Hines Hospital in 
Hines, Illinois. Shorty, the Elder States- 
man of American aviation, has made so 
many contributions to its advancement 
as a pilot, engineer and exponent of 
common sense, that his friends are 
legion. They have been so concerned 
about his welfare that W. A. Patterson, 
president of United, resorted to the is- 
suance of a form letter addressed “To 
All Friends of Major R. W. Schroeder” 
in making the latest progress report, 
ending with this: “If you want to do 
something to cheer him up during his 
long uphill fight, send him a card or let- 
ter occasionally.” 


_ OUTGROWTH of tests to pre- 
vent or control fires in engine com- 
partments of airliners in flight, reported 
several months ago, is the decision to 
install shut-off valves for lubricating oil 
and hydraulic-system oil entering that 
area. Steps to combat the flow of gaso- 
line already exist. The shut-off valves 
will be operated from the pilot’s cock- 
pit or the flight engineer’s station. They 
must also work in reverse: restore the 
flow of oils if normal operating condi- 
tions are desired. 

Fires in airliners in flight have been 
rare and confined to engine nacelles. 


pressure gives us heaves and bends and 
makes our blood boil and bubble. It is 
good money but you die young, if you | 
live that long.” 

“Oh, Claude,” I said, thrilled to pieces, 
“you did—for me?” 

“Sure for you,” he said. 
probation officer.” 

But then I thought and I said, “But, 
Claude, didn’t I see in the paper where 
the sand hogs went out on strike yes- 
terday?” 

“Sure we’re on strike,” he said. “What, 
do you want me to get my blood boiling 
and die young? Well, it don’t make any 
difference now after all because I got my 
notice today. Just when I had a good 
steady job that would last me till I was 
off probation.” 

“So that’s it,” I said, seeing that I 
would have to give him up. “No, 
Claude, I would never have a corner-boy 
and that’s all you are. So goodby.” I 
began to cry, but I walked right away, 
and I mean I meant it. “I will go home 
now and I will never, never walk by 
your corner again. Goodby, Claude.” 

“What do you mean my corner—you 
mean your corner,” he called. “I only 
stand on this corner because this is the 
corner you always pass by. And I won’t 
be here any more anyway; I tell you I 
got my notice today, Class 1-A, because | 
ma told them she was supporting me, | 
and not me her, so I am going in the | 
Army tomorrow morning.” 

“Oh, Claude,” I said, stopping, 
are going for a soldier?” 

Because I love a soldier. I could just 
see Claude in his uniform. 
would not have an unspeakable ruffian,” 
I said, coming back, “ 
man in the world, but the Army will | 
soon take that out of you, Claude. Oh, 
am I glad! Let’s go up and tell your ma.” 

“Come on,” he said, holding hands. 
“Say, what’s your name?” 

And we went up and told his ma. 

THE END 


“And the 





“you 





Therefore, if a pilot suspects a fire, and 
doesn’t want to deluge his engine with 
his built-in fire extinguisher fluid, he 
can shut off the inflammable oils enter- | 
ing the engine compartment. If he has | 
acted too hastily or guessed wrong, he | 
can turn the stuff back on again and | 
keep flying. By July Ist, all airliners 
will be so equipped and so will ships of 
comparable types in the military and 
naval services. 


| 
A COUPLE of weeks back you read | 


in this department about Boeing’s 
Untypical aircraft worker, Oxnard A. 
Fumblethumb, Esq. He now has com- 
petition from Ferdinand Fuddlebrain, 
chosen by the hardworking, fast-thinking 
employees of North American Avia- 
tion’s Texas plant as their Stupor Man. 
Ferdinand is described as “the dreamy- 
eyed individual who unintentionally 
does more to hold up production than 
anyone else. He is a super-bottleneck 
with an A-1-A priority. He is that 
broken spoke in the wheel of progress, 
a sour note in the march of civilization 
—he’s, he’s—well, he’s just a drip.” 

In each issue of the employee publi- 
cations of Boeing and North American, 
the adventures of Oxnard A. Fumble- 
thumb, Esq., and Ferdinand Fuddle- 
brain, who have relatives in every war 
production plant, appear in cartoon 
form. Self-respecting, conscientious war 
workers do not want to be known as 
Fumblethumb or Fuddlebrain. To be 
called that is to imply that they also 
look like these dopey borderline sabo- 
teurs. And they look awful. F.R.N. 








“Well, I | 


| & 
if he was the finest | | 
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and muck bring faulty cooling to your motor. 
“Vaccinate” your cooling system with Warner 


Cooling System Protector... it keeps rust out! 


WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY 
919 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| 


Uncle Sam Says: 


“SAVE YOUR 
ANTI-FREEZE!” 


Take a container to your service 





station to KEEP your anti-freeze 
a 1) for next year... then CLEAN 
OUT your radiator with WARNER 
Radiator Cleaner—it's THOROUGH and ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE for all cooling system metals. 
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eee have been one-man gangs and one-man 
riots and now the U. S. Army has a one-man 
squad, which has, at this writing, worn out one full 
squad of noncoms and is beginning on a second. Here 
are the details. Pvt. Joe Yardboyd—which is obvi- 
ously not his real name—graduated as a merchandis- 
ing expert from Northwestern University and has had 
some experience with a mail-order concern. When 
he reached the reception center at an anonymous 
post, Quartermaster Corps brass hats broke regula- 
tions by grabbing Joe without waiting for him to go 
through his basic training. They needed his special 
talents and they were afraid they’d never see him 
again if he were transferred to a replacement center. 

To keep things on the up and up, his superiors de- 
cided to let Joe absorb the basic course during his 
“spare” moments. Accordingly, noncoms took him 
out, from time to time, and taught him right and left 
face and how to juggle a rifle. That was okay. But 
when it came to school the squad, officers thought 
it wouldn’t be quite right to make a whole gang of 
privates go through the business all over again just 
for Joe’s benefit, so they hit upon the expedient of 
turning out a full squad of stripers to drill with him. 
Joe, unfortunately, wasn’t so hot in the field, and the 
first squad of noncoms has wearily turned over to a 
second uneager gang the job of making a complete 
soldier out of him. Meantime, Joe does his quarter- 
master chores with neatness and dispatch. 


FORT DOUGLAS, Salt Lake City, Utah. A 

couple of weeks before free postage for sol- 

diers was made official, a gullible dogface was 
stu army told that Congress had fixed it and that com- 
manding officers already had the special envelopes on 
hand. The poor guy’s letdown was terrific. Anyhow, 
the gag recalled to other soldiers a more classic ren- 
dition of the practical joker’s art at another post. Told 
that a good place to get his laundry done was “at that 
house over there—and don’t take any back talk from 
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the lady’s old man,” a rookie tossed by 
the front door and snapped to the colo: 
there, “I want this back by Saturday.” 
caught on fast and merely asked the nai 3 
dier who had recommended the place Th 
named individual wound up doing th pa 
batch of laundry in the middle of the pi ite 
with all present. i 














F YOU contributed some of the 2,5 100 
harvested by the Victory Book Ci} 
might like to know that part of the Ar 5 
this western area is reaching hundreds ©! 
lated stations of half a dozen soldiers © 
other recreation. Because this section 
footing, the method of distribution work 
9th Corps Area librarian differs sor | 
other area setups. After the local VI] 
groups have weeded out misfits (li 
books), trash (we won’t mention titles) © 
volumes, the books are hauled to prog) 
free by trucking companies. At each ¢ 
(Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salem, | 
kane, Boise, Salt Lake City, Reno) t 
sorted and arranged into libraries of va’) 
the basis of two-thirds fiction and om 
fiction. The small (35-to-40-book) trav 
packed in small wooden boxes are mi | 
outposts; 30 to 40 of them can be put | 
Army cargo truck and dumped out al 
Once a month the boxes are rotated, Ti 
on the box cover and anybody can act 
which is the secret of the plan’s effective 
Students of the School of Librarié | 
University of California recently com), 
anced lists of 35 titles, none duplicate 
traveling libraries which may be purcha” 
funds. Typical list includes 10 whodunit” 
erns, three biogs or autobiographies, — 
To...” books, six current (Continued ” 
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INTROL OF THE AIR IS viTAL To Victory 
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‘EM FLYING!” 


‘~ 






is fighting for its life. Are you content to let 
he fighting for you? If not —if you’re eager to 
}your country, this is your chance. Get in there 
R y 1"? 

‘Air Corps needs young men with courage and 
ds them now. Join the thousands applying for 
m Cadets — to become bombardiers, navigators 
Three Musketeers” of the Army Air Force! 








igible if you are over 18 and under 27, in good 
i, and either married or single. An intelligence 
hether you are qualified to complete the Aviation 
redits from educational institutions are required 


- 
avigator or pilot training. 













nl sted soon after passing your physical and 
ons. And when you have successfully completed 
is of the world’s finest aviation training, you 
g Officer ready for active duty! 






other day to call at the nearest Army Recruiting 
ation and get full details on how you can become 
n the Army Air Corps. LET’S GO! 














] , * 

P F : ; { me 
1 Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruit- Sixth Corps Arep....cccsssesseressseesessoers Chicago, Ill. 

a: ing and Induction Station or write to: “The Com- Seventh Corps Area,..iccccccescceeerees Omaha, Nebr. 

1 & manding General,” of the Corps Area nearest you: Eighth Corps Area...... Fort Sam Houston, Texas ry 


First Corps Area,......... Syren ee Boston, Mass. Ninth Corps rp Ea bisees Fort Douglas, Utah eo; we 
r write to 
Governors Island, N. Y. A \ 





yp : Second Corps Area........ aT lotet " . F . 
; R U I T | N G A N D GEA COPS | ASOR dices coiisscomaces Baltimore, Md. Enlisted Division, F-5, A.G.O., Washington, D.C. 

TY Fourth Corps Area..csscccsceccsssccesesseee Atlanta, Ga. Full information at your local branch of the Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
| m TION Ss ER VICE Fifth Corps Area....Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio B. P. O. BE. (Elks); Veterans of Foreign Wars or the American Legion. 
\ ee F 
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SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
MODERN SMOKE _ LONG, 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE 
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... BUT NONE THE LESS 
YOU GET 'EM AT A GOOD 
OLD- FASHIONED PRICE! 





Today's High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you... The modern KING SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS cost vou less—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on your throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 

















these trying times? 
spare time. 


ment program. 


= 
Independent Agency Division, Desk C-39 i 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company | 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. I 
! 
! 
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PLEASE tell me how I can increase 
my reduced income. 





* REX 


How 10 Increase A REDUCED INCOME! 


IF WAR priorities have reduced your in- 
come, why not try our popular and profit- 
able plan to increase your earnings during 
As a Community Sub- 
scription Representative for COLLIER’S 
and the other popular Crowell-Collier Maga- 
zines you may add to your income even in 
It’s easy to get started now 
because good magazines help to build up 
national morale and more people want 
COLLIER’S low-cost news and entertain- 


Navy men! G.E. pre- 
focused bulb. Light color- 


Ristilite o-— 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 





Under our profitable plan your earnings 
start on your first order. For full de- 
tails, just mail the coupon or send a 
penny postal now! 


<— Mail This Coupon Now 


GREAT NEW 


HASHUGHT (0EA 


GIVES FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 


Rex Ristlite smaps on like 
a wristwatch! Throws 500 
ft. beam. A boon to me- 
chanics, car owners, sports- 
all men, 


flashlights are sold. 


FLASHLIGHT COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dent. C, Jersey City, N. J 


ALSO STANDS ALONE 


at any angle 
oS 


housewives, Army, 
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ful plastic. 98¢—wherever 








| truth, and the deal was made. 


| roadside stands and picnics. 


The Personality Kid 


Continued from page 20 


Dona was thirteen and had reached the 
eighth grade, she decided that Renee 
wasn’t the only talented Novella and 
went off to New York to join the show. 
She got around the Gerry Society by 
using the work card of a cousin, and 
Granlund hired her for his Paradise 
show. After a week in the chorus, he 
conversed with her. 

“You’re a solo dancer,” said N.T.G. 
“And do you know why you’re a solo 
dancer? Because when the chorus goes 
one way, you go the other way. After 
this, get out there in front by yourself.” 

Since she still looks like a child, the 
chances are that she was no more ma- 
ture at thirteen. In circumstances of 
this kind, the older members of a cast 
always become sentimentally attached 
to a baby and there was no resentment 
when she used the Paradise as a sort of 
private theater. Also, she was pre- 
cociously talented. She danced and sang 
and had already started playing every 
instrument she got her hands on. At 
late shows when the drunken patrons 
cared very little who furnished the en- 
tertainment, she led the orchestra and 
presented various trumpet interpola- 
tions that were raucous, blaring and 
utterly unmusical. 


Becomes Orchestra Leader 


She was getting $75 a week and was 
soon upped to $150 when the customers 
showed appreciation of her hoofing and 
her tinny voice. When the show went 
on the road, and Granlund was using 
more principals, she was raised to $400 
a week and featured in lights. 

“By the time I’m fourteen I’m buying 
my first fur coat,” she says gloweringly, 
“and nobody’s helping me buy it.” 

It was then that Orrel Johnson of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, came out of the 
West with a girls’ orchestra and nobody 
to lead it. From being a player in the 
orchestra, Miss Johnson had gone on to 
managing it, and things were extremely 
favorable except for that one lack. A 
radio contract was waiting for the band; 
a big bocking agency was ready to send 
it out on one-night stands. After trying 
seventy-five candidates without success, 
Miss Johnson heard about Dona, lis- 
tered to an audition and begged her to 
take the job. 

‘““You mean I’m to boss these bid- 
dies?”” demanded Dona, who even then 
was old beyond her years. 

Miss Johnson assured her this was the 
They 
had four successful years, and when 
Dona signed with Paramount, Miss 
Johnson came out to live with her. The 
band was the usual traveling outfit. 
For a while they went around in a bus 
but eventually they used a truck for the 
instruments and had four touring cars 
for the players. Dona drove one of the 
cars. 

“Play till one o’clock in the morning 
and then drive four hundred miles to the 
next date,” she says bitterly. ‘““And peo- 
ple wonder where I picked up all these 
words.” 

Orrel Johnson and Dona owned the 


| band jointly and they played theaters, 


hotels, honky-tonks, college dances, 
Dona still 
shakes her head angrily and mutters 
rumblingly when she thinks of the 
sheriff who attached her band because 
another band booked by the same 
management had been lax in the matter 
of a hotel bill. 

This was bad but she treasures one 
last bad memory, being a little vague on 
the location because she can’t recall 


whether it was High Point or Wilson, 
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N. C. In any event she ho! 
of North Carolina will sy | 
can establish the fact. fk 
them, she says, is the wors | 
United States. 

“We gave up our Chris: _ 
and drove all the way doy 
York for a thousand-dollar 
the guy gave us two hund ( 
a kid manager and said th 
he’d done it was because he | 
ture of me and just co) 
When love comes to ej | 
bucks a throw, it ain’t wo; 
had to hold me back.” 

What got her started o; 
was cogitation. The band 
right, but for stage app : 
management hired extra | 
Dona would be assisted by | 
son or Toby Wing or Faith | 

“Td be up there knockir | 
out,” say Dona angrily, “ar 
movie dames would come 
a little smirk and sing as 
and get three times the do 
ting! I thought I ought t 
myself.” 

She showed up at Pe’ 
Hollywood and pushed var 
out of the way until she rez 
de Sylva, an old friend and | 
the studio. She announcec) 
bility for stardom. 

“Go on away now, squil 
de Sylva in a kindly voice. © 
isn’t for you.” 

She went away, but on 
Dorothy Lamour, another {) 
Lamour advised her to hole 
a bit of useless reassuranc’ 
Dona’s determination to bt. 
down rather than confess fa: 
the part of a native girl t) 
Aloma of the South Seas, ly 
hinted to the front office the 
wrap her sarong dangerously 
neck of the executive whos | 
little friend a job, and the’) 
soon settled. 

“Dorothy is my friend,” 
threateningly, as if some) 
dare doubt it. 


The New Dish Appi 
i 


The wait after that was 1 
but the part in Louisian) 
eventually turned up and n 
something called Road to )) 
the weeks after Louisiana F) 
released, she kept her boy © 
taking her to see the picture 
got tired of herself. | 

“I’m sitting there one nigh) 
“keeping my eyes peeled ! 
sensation, Dona Drake, ant 
hind sees me come on the 
he says ‘H’mm, not bad; th | 
then the camera switches 0v | 
Moore, and this guy says "| 
idea, that old fish face? Le | 
more of that new dish.’ 4) 
back and says to him ‘Br- 
ever let anybody talk you | 
now on; you’re a man of | 
ment.’ ” 

She is intensely serious | 
an actress and worried grt | 
her layoff. When she sugg’ 
Sylva that she might emp! 
in taking acting lessons 1) 
came very loud. 

“Stay away irom that | 
yelled. “Do you want to ruil) 

What De Sylva meant ¥ 
was an original, one of tne 
found in Hollywood. Shi 
barely reaching five feet, at | 
particularly pretty. When — 
she is always uncomfortable’ 





























































h a frightened air, as 
e minute she’s alone 
As soon as she 
‘takes her shoes off 
eet under her. She 
pied in appearance, 
scowl as if she were 
has never told a gag 
kes no attempt to be 
ners literally roll on 
. She seems entirely 
pression she is mak- 
(response as a testi- 
dness of whatever she 


ars of a good part at 
out after it, although 
tract to Paramount. 
d in the toughest of 





at the fittest always 
Hilla Flat was being 
e got in to see Victor 
ctor. He told her 
ly Lamarr had been 
e had in mind and 
se discussing it, but be- 
what had happened, he 


wih 
nag to her for two hours, 
anging that kid would be 
id Fleming, shaking his 
sdly after she had left. 
atch that personality on 
sebody'll get drowned in 
phrases, she makes no 
rambles on endlessly 
tive monologue with a 
pr n. Much of it is too 
nily magazine, but none 
She represents the life 
fing it as casually and 
incess would regard the 
it. She talks like an in- 
tho discusses Relativity 
with Einstein without 
1 about it. 
Dorothy Lamour, idol- 
mple and divides her en- 
tamatic actresses between 


“introducing cheap labor 
competition. 

niable natives of Alaska 
| and the Aleuts, whose 
} generations ago were 
heir Asiatic homelands by 
yent of Jap barbarians— 
) a peculiar racial fury. 
Alaskans realize that 
dful of them at best— 
al residents in all the 
frawling 600,000 square 
the real defense of 
Hie in the hands of the 
yrom the States. The old 
ve come to have a whole- 
i for these fighting men 
Wside—the tough young 
Jig in tents at Dutch Har- 
je bleak Aleutian winter; 
i) sailors and Coast Guard 
(watch in sixty-mile gales 
| 


| 
) 


cked seas; the soldiers 
as learning to mush at 
deep snows of Anchor- 
/nks and Nome. 


iy and Waiting 
| 

.. men like them- 
| |ho can take it and not 
# they have taken these 
jtheir hearts. Their own 
, is to back up the armed 
Wthey can. They’ll fight 
in, stolidly, shoulder to 
Ty’ fall back if they have 


. 
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Bette Davis and Betty Field. She keeps 
herself in a turmoil for fear somebody 
will call her Donna intead of Dona. She | 
lives in a hut high on a hill above Stone 
Canyon Lake and goes in for animals. 
She has two white rabbits, two Siamese 
kittens and a cocker spaniel. She has 
never had time for outdoor sports but 
she keeps up with her boxing. She used 
to bat her younger brothers around, and 
no man in his right mind would give her 
a free shot at his jaw even at this late 
day. She hates night clubs and won’t 
go near them. 

“T used to work in those traps,” she 
says grimly. 


Warning to Gossips 


As is usual in Hollywood, that cavern 
of rumors, she has been talked about. 
This is on the theory that a name is not 
officially recognized in that town until 
it has been bandied. 

Somebody—an agent, to be exact— 
bandied the name of Miss Drake. She 
called upon him personally in the mat- 
ter. 

“T just reached over his desk and got 
him by the neck and lifted him up,” she 
reported matter-of-factly. 

In answer to the looks of astonish- 
ment and horror that greeted this re- 
cital, she added, “I didn’t hit him. I 
just sort of lifted him up and twisted 
him.” 

Since Miss Drake weighs only a hun- 
dred pounds and has the general aspect 
of a waif, this occasioned still more 
wonderment. 

“Oh, I got muscle,” she cried. 
that!” 

The arm she presented had the ap- 
proximate tensile strength of a railroad 
spike. There was no longer any doubt 
whatever that Miss Drake could lift and 
twist. ; 

“T don’t like people using my name 
when there’s no truth to it,” she finished. 

This may be considered as a warning 
to people. ) 

THE END 
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Sourdough Army 


Continued from page 13 


to—and there’s no tougher guerrilla 
fighter in the world than an old sour- 
dough with a rifle. They’re prepared to 
evacuate their towns swiftly and si- 
lently, without confusion; the way 
frontiersmen break camp in the night. 





Take the town of Petersburg, for in- 
stance: a picturesque fishing village on 
Alaska’s famed Inside Passage, squat- 
ting precariously at the very base of the 
snow-capped coastal range. On either 
side, forbidding glaciers fan downward 
from the mountain passes; behind it, 
the mile-high peak of Devil’s Thumb 
rears against an icy blue sky. Usually 
Petersburg is very quiet in the winter; 
the salmon fishing and shrimp packing 
are all over; the fishermen take out 
their motors and overhaul their boats 
for spring. 

This year it is different. This year 
every motor is in place, tuned up and 
ready. Extra bunks have been built in 
the tiny cabins of the boats, and their 
holds and lazarets are crammed with 
dried food and canned goods and extra 
blankets. Fishing gear has been cleared 
out to make room for spare drums of 
gas. Searchlights have been rigged on 
the pilothouses. Today every dory and 
tender and trawler in Petersburg’s fish- 
ing fleet is standing by, ready to cast off 
at a moment’s notice and get under way. 

“We can move every woman and 
child out of town in an hour. . We’ve 
got little coves and islands picked out, 
up and down the coast, where they’ll be 
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HAVE AN ARITHMETIC PROBLEM! 


It takes more dollars now to meet your family’s 
needs. How can you provide—at a price you can 
afford—the extra dollars of insurance income 
your family would need to see them through? 


Your Mutual Life representative can help with 


this kind of family arithmetic. Ask him about our 


4 new “easy-on-the-pocketbook” policies which 


meet today’s needs for extra insurance protection. 


Send for our booklet, “What $10 a Month in Premiums 
Can Do Today”. It explains four new ways in which 
men and women who now must “live on less” can 
obtain security, espectally through the critical years of 


their children’s dependency — for a small cash outlay. 
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Hooray for Carter’s © 


new 


Smooth-flowing, gquick- 
starting inks of unusual depth 
and brilliance of color in new 
wide-mouthed, smartly stream- 
lined bottles as good-looking 
as they are convenient to use. 


And for a dime 
Carter’s Cubes are tops 


No question about Carter's Cubes being the best 
looking and most popular 10¢ inks everywhere 
—Midnight Blue-Black, Blue and Black, in 
Washable Blue and Black and the popular ‘'Sun- 
set’ colors, red, green, purple and brown. 


CARTER’S INK 


S .ee 
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And a double Hooray for the 
way these new Carter colors 
dress up one's writing! 











In a full range of colors—and in 
both permanent and washable inks 
—15¢ for full 2% ounces. 


“Ovals’’ are packed in gay, colorful 
cartons to match their picture labels. 


Such a hit was Carter's American 
Blue, presented a year ago in the 
smart new ‘oval’ bottle, and so 
many requests have come in for a 
complete line of inks in this modern 
package that Carter offers not only 
spats. put 


a complete line of colors 
completely new colors! 





safe. We know what to do. We're 
ready!” 

You find the same fighting spirit all 
over Alaska, from the Panhandle to the 
Arctic, from the Yukon border to the 

| Bering Sea. They’re ready; they know 
| what to do. Each inhabitant has as- 
signed himself a special task of his own. 
An old-timer in Seward gets out his 
| rifle and does a little target practice with 
|a tin can. A power trawler in Chatham 
Strait sneaks in and out of the tiny bays 
and inlets, ready to report the presence 
of possible subs. A roadhouse proprie- 
|tor on the Steese Highway north of 
Fairbanks keeps a weather eye out for 
| planes. A prospector near Iditarod 
climbs out of his shaft a couple of times 
a day and scans the sky for parachutists. 
A fisheries patrol boat, seasoned by 
years of duty in the treacherous waters 
of the gulf, helps guard the vital ap- 
proaches to Kodiak and Seward. 
Alaskans are individuals; sometimes 
they have their own ideas of how to 
help. Down on the Kuskokwim, on De- 
| cember 7th, a lone beaver trapper heard 
the news of Pearl Harbor over _his 
homemade battery set. Enemy sub- 
| marines were rumored off the Alaska 
coast, enemy aircraft were virtually 
overhead; and a mile away, he knew, 
along the runway of the Army’s new 
| emergency landing field, stood a hun- 
| dred drums of aviation gas, open and 
unprotected. It would never do to let 
this prize fall into Jap hands! 
Fortunately he was equal to the situa- 
tion. There had been occasions during a 
somewhat checkered past when he had 
engaged in a few extralegal transactions 
| in “hot” fur; and he knew all the tricks 
| of caching things where they couldn’t be 
found. Within an hour he had gathered 
|a group of Indians from the adjoining 
| village, hauled every last drum back 
| into the woods, covered them with snow, 
and planted the tops of the mounds with 
spruce branches. He remembered even 
to drag a few boughs behind him on the 
way home, to obliterate his snowshoe 
tracks. Then he hitched up his dog 
| team, and headed for Fairbanks. 
“Thought I’d better tell you where I 
| hid your gas,” he informed the startled 
ae official at Ladd Field, “in case 
you might want to find it again.” 





| Even inthe barren Arctic, north of the 
| Circle, they are doing their bit, though 
sometimes the results are not quite up 
to expectations. Near Point Hope, for 
| example, a remote Eskimo village de- 
cided recently to hold a practice black- 
out. It was ’the schoolteacher’s idea; 
| but the Eskimos fell in with it enthusi- 
| astically. They hung rags in the doors 
of their sod dwellings and igloos, daubed 
soot over the few precious panes of 
glass, extinguished all their fires, and 
then ran outdoors and took their places 
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“I'm afraid this isn't much fun for the rest of you!” 



































































on a near-by hill to vier he 
Their faces fell. 

“Blackout no good,” they 
“Can't see nothing.” F 

Individuals, civic grou | 
organizations are all taki 4 
part in Alaska’s home d- 
Territorial Department of 
chambers of commerce, t & 
Legion, the big comme y 
throughout the Territory h | 
the last man. Pan Amer 4, 
and its subsidiaries—the - 
commercial pilots of ¢ 
virtually formed the Army’ x 
of defense. P.A.A.’s old-tin » 
operators know Alaskan fly © 
ground up (and, more imy @ 
down again) and long expe gy 
Arctic has taught them all 4) 
fighting blizzards and slee 
combating ground stormsa 
of scouting new passes 
treacherous mountain rang | 
den fog blots out the regule 9 

} 

Every Mana Sole ' 


From the outset, they 
passing along the benefits 
experience to recently imy 
pilots, new to cold-weather | 
have performed invaluabl ; 
well in transporting equipm | 
gency landing fields under j 
in the interior, ferrying mil } 
nel and contractors and ski) ig 
doing volunteer patrol di 
their resources — ships, rj 
landing fields, supplies—ar = 
posal of the Army, to be 
in its master plan of territo) 
When the test comes, thi 
and the courage of theses 
pilots may prove a vite 
Alaska’s defense—or offens 

Alaskans are ready. Th | 
loaded, their trigger fingers 
their shooting eyes are st } 
won’t be taken by surprise! 
prepared to siwash in the '§ 
off the land if they have to. 
anything new for a lot of th} 
Alaska is still a pioneer ov 
thanks to the farsighted p 
Alaska Game Commission % 
the herds of caribou anci} 
moose, there is game and! 
for them to exist a long time? 
life resources of Alaska, wh 
mission has struggled so hai @ 
could be the margin betwr) 
death for Alaska’s guerrilla |) 

That’s the sourdough 
eve of anticipated action ini 
They will defend Alaska./% 
fight on the beaches, in the? 
the streets; they will fights! 
They will never surrender!” 

THE END © 
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Moving Finger 


















































t Nash was saying: 

e, this narrows things 

ways the way we get 

Steady, patient elimi- 

sn’t so very many peo- 
” 


ow. 


” 


any women clerks who 
rk all the afternoon. It 
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7 Fear in a 


$@ Superintendent Nash, 
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She was up against a 


Continued from page 19 


and somehow his words made the whole 
thing seem absolutely horrible. “We're 
up against someone who's respected and 
thought highly of—someone, in fact, of 
good social position!” 

Presently Nash said that he was going 
to interview Rose once more. I asked 
him, rather diffidently, if I might come 
too. Rather to my surprise he assented 
cordially. 


“Tm very glad of your co-operation, | 


Mr. Burton, if I may say so.” 


| 
“That sounds suspicious,” I said. “In | 
books when a detective welcomes some- | 


one’s assistance, that someone is usually 
the murderer.” 

Nash laughed shortly. He said, 
“You're hardly the type to write anony- 
mous letters, Mr. Burton.” He added: 
“Frankly, you can be useful to us.” 

“I’m glad, but I don’t see how.” 


“You're a stranger down here, that's | 


why. You've got no preconceived ideas 
about the people here. But at the same 
time, you've got the opportunity of get- 
ting to know things in what I may call 
a social way.” 

“The murderer is a person of good 
social position,” I murmured. 

“Exactly.” 


“I’m to be the spy within the gates?” | 


“Have you any objection?” 
I thought it over. “No,” I said, 
“frankly I haven't. If there’s a danger- 


ous lunatic about, driving inoffensive | 
women to suicide and hitting miserable | 


little maidservants on the head, then 
I’m not averse to doing a bit of dirty 
work to put that lunatic under restraint.” 

“That’s sensible of you, sir. And let 
me tell you, the person we're after is 
dangerous. She’s about as dangerous as 
a rattlesnake and a cobra and a black 
mamba rolled into one.” 

I gave a slight shiver. I said, “In fact, 
we've got to make haste?” 

“That’s right. Don’t think we’re in- 
active in the force. We're not. We're 
working on several different lines.” 

He said it grimly. 

I had a vision of a fine, far-flung 
spider’s web... 

Nash wanted to hear Rose’s story 
again, so he explained to me, because 
she had already told him two different 
versions, and the more versions he got 
from her the more likely it was that a 
few grains of truth might be incorpo- 
rated. 


WE FOUND Rose washing up break- 


fast, and she stopped at once and 
rolled her eyes and clutched her heart 
and explained again how she’d been 
coming over queer all the morning. 
Nash was patient with her but firm. 
He’d been soothing the first time, so he 
told me, and peremptory the second, 
and he now employed a mixture of the 
two. 





Rose enlarged pleasurably on the de- | 


tails of the past week, of how Agnes had 
gone about in deadly fear, and had shiv- 
ered and said “Don’t ask me” when 
Rose had urged her to say what was the 
matter. “It would be death if she told 
me, that’s what she said,” finished Rose, 
rolling her eyes happily. 

“Had Agnes given no hint of what 
was troubling her?” 


| 
“No, except that she went in fear of | 


her life.” 


Superintendent Nash sighed and 


abandoned the theme, contenting him- 
self with extracting an exact account of 
Rose’s own activities the preceding 
afternoon. 

This, put baldly, was that Rose had 
caught the 2:30 bus and had spent the 
afternoon and evening with her family 
returning by the 8:40 bus from Nether 
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Mickford. The recital was complicated 
by the extraordinary presentiments of 
evil that Rose had had all the afternoon 
and how her sister had commented on it 


| and how she hadn’t been able to toucha 
| morsel of seed cake. 


From the kitchen we went in search 
of Elsie Holland, who was superintend- 
ing the children’s lessons. 

As always, Elsie Holland was com- 
petent and obliging. She rose and said, 
“Now, Colin, you and Brian will do 
these three sums and have the answers 
ready for me when I come back.” 

She then led us into the night nursery. 

“Will this do? I thought it would be 


| better not to talk before the children.” 


“Thank you, Miss Holland. Just tell 
me, once more, are you quite sure that 
Agnes never mentioned to you being 
worried over anything—since Mrs. Sym- 
mington’s death, I mean?” 

“No, she never said anything. She 
was a very quiet girl, you know, and 
didn’t talk much.” 

“A change from the other one, then!” 

“Yes, Rose talks much too much. I 
have to tell her not to be impertinent 
sometimes.” 

“Now, will you tell me exactly what 
happened yesterday afternoon? Every- 
thing you can remember.” 

“Well, we had lunch as usual. One 
o’clock, and we hurried just a little. I 
don’t let the boys dawdle. Let me see. 
Mr. Symmington went back to the office, 
and I helped Agnes by laying the table 
for supper—the boys ran out in the 
garden till I was ready to take them.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“Toward Combe Acre, by the field 
path—the boys wanted to fish. I forgot 
their bait and had to go back for it.” 

“What time was that?” 

“Let me see, we started about twenty 
to three—or just after. Megan was com- 
ing but changed her mind. She was going 
out on her bicycle. She’s got quite a 
craze for bicycling.” 

“I mean what time was it when you 
went back for the bait? Did you go into 
the house?” 

“No. I’d left it in the conservatory at 
the back. I don’t know what time it was 
then—about ten minutes to three, per- 
haps.” 

“Did you see Megan or Agnes?” 

“Megan must have started, I think. 
No, I didn’t see Agnes. I didn’t see any- 
one.” 

“And after that you went fishing?” 

“Yes, we went along by the stream. 
We didn’t catch anything. We hardly 
ever do, but the boys enjoy it. Brian 
got rather wet. I had to change his 
things when we got in.” 

“You attend to tea on Wednesdays?” 

“Yes. It’s all ready in the drawing 
room for Mr. Symmington. I just make 
the tea when he comes in. The children 
and I have ours in the schoolroom—and 
Megan, of course. I have my own tea 
things and everything in the cupboard 
up there.” 


Nees time did you get in?” 
“At ten minutes to five. I took the 
boys up and started to lay tea. Then 
when Mr. Symmington came in at five 
I went down to make his but he said he 
would have it with us in the schoolroom. 
The boys were so pleased. We played 
Animal Grab afterward. It seems so 
awful to think of now—with that poor 
girl in the storeroom all the time.” 
“Would anybody go to that storeroom 
normally?” 


“Oh, no, it’s only used for keeping 


| junk. The hats and coats hang in the 
| little cloakroom to the right of the front 
| door as you come in. 


No one might 
have gone to the other storeroom for 


“IT see. And you noticed nothing un- 
usual, nothing abnormal at all when you 
came back?” 

The blue eyes opened very wide. “Oh, 


no, Inspector, nothing at all. Every- 
thing was just the same as usual. That’s 
what was so awful about it.”’ 

“And the week before?”’ 

“You mean the day Mrs. Symming- 
ton—”’ 

Kesh: 

“Oh, that was terrible—terrible!” 

“Yes, yes, I know. You were out all 
that afternoon also?” 

“Oh, yes, I always take the boys out in 
the afternoon—if it’s fine enough. We 
do lessons in the morning. We went up 
on the moor, I remember—dquite a long 
way. I was afraid I was late back be- 
cause as J turned in at the gate I saw Mr. 
Symmington coming from his office at 
the other end of the road, and I hadn’t 
even put the kettle on, but it was just 
ten minutes to five.” 

“You didn’t go up to Mrs. Symming- 
ton?” 

“Oh, no. I never did. She always 
rested after lunch. She had attacks of 
neuralgia—and they used to come on 
after meals. Dr. Griffith had given her 
some powders to take. She used to lie 
down and try to sleep.” 

Nash said in a casual voice, “So no 
one would take her up the post?” 

“The afternoon post? No, I’d look in 
the letter box and put the letters on the 
hall table when I came in. But very 
often Mrs. Symmington used to come 
down and get it herself. She didn’t sleep 
all the afternoon. She was usually up 
again by four.” 

“You didn’t think anything was wrong 
because she wasn’t up that afternoon?” 

“Oh, no, I never dreamed of such a 
thing. Mr. Symmington was hanging 
up his coat in the hall and I said, ‘Tea’s 
not quite ready, but the kettle’s nearly 
boiling,’ and he nodded and called out, 
“Mona, Mona!’—and then as Mrs. Sym- 
mington didn’t answer he went upstairs 
to her bedroom, and it must have been 
the most terrible shock to him. He 
called me and I came, and he said, ‘Keep 
the children away, and then he phoned 
Dr. Griffith and we forgot all about the 
kettle and it burned the bottom out! 
Oh dear, it was dreadful, and she’d been 
so happy and cheerful at lunch.” 

Nash said abruptly, “What is your 
own opinion of that letter she received, 
Miss Holland?” 
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here—nobody could have had a grudge 
against us.”’ 

“You're failing to allow for the men- 
tality of a Poison Pen—all is grist that 
comes to their mill. Their grudge, you 
might say, is against humanity.” 

“I suppose,” said Joanna thought- 
fully, “that that is what Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp meant.” 

Nash looked at her inquiringly, but 
she did not enlighten him. 

The superintendent said: 

“I don’t know if you happened to look 
closely at the envelope of the letter you 
got, Miss Burton. If so, you may have 
noticed that it was actually addressed 
to Miss Barton, and the a altered toa u 
afterward.” 

That remark, properly interpreted, 
ought to have given us a clue to the 
whole business. As it was, none of us 
saw any significance in it. 

Nash went off, and I was left with Jo- 
anna. She actually said: “You don’t 
think that letter can really have been 
meant for Miss Emily, do you?” 

“It would hardly have begun ‘You 
painted trollop,’” I pointed, and Joanna 
agreed. 

Then she suggested that I should go 
down to the town. “You ought to hear 
what everyone is saying. It will be the 
topic this morning!” 

I suggested that she should come too, 
but rather to my surprise Joanna re- 
fused. She said she was going to mess 
about in the garden. 

I paused in the doorway and said, 
lowering my voice, “I suppose Partridge 
is all right.” 

“Partridge!” 

The amazement in Joanna’s voice 
made me feel ashamed of my idea. 

I said apologetically, “I just won- 
dered. She’s rather ‘queer’ in some 
ways—a grim spinster—the sort of per- 
son who might have religious mania.” 

“This isn’t religious mania—or so you 
told me Graves said.” 

“Well, sex mania. They’re very 
closely tied up together, I understand. 
She’s repressed and respectable, and 
has been shut up here with a lot of 
elderly women for years.” 

“What put the idea into your head?” 

“Well,” I said slowly, ‘“we’ve only her 
word for it, haven’t we, as to what the 
girl Agnes said to her? Suppose Agnes 
asked Partridge to tell her why Par- 
tridge came and left a note that day— 
and Partridge said she’d call around that 
afternoon and explain.” 

“And then camouflaged it by coming 
to us and asking if the girl could come 
here?” 

“Ves.” 

“But she never went out that after- 
noon.” 


“*X7OU don’t know that. We were out 
ourselves, remember.” 

“Yes, that’s true. It’s possible, I 
suppose.” Joanna turned it over in her 
mind. “But I don’t think so, all the 
same. I don’t think Partridge has 
the mentality to cover her tracks over the 
letters. To wipe off fingerprints, and all 
that. It isn’t only cunning you want— 
it’s knowledge. I don’t think she’s got 
that. I suppose—” Joanna hesitated, 
then said slowly, “they are sure it is a 
woman, aren’t they?” 

“You don’t think it’s a man?” I ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

“Not—not an ordinary man—but a 
certain kind of man. I’m thinking, really, 
of Mr. Pye.” 

“So Pye is your selection?” 

“Don’t you feel yourself that he’s a 
possibility? He’s the sort of person who 
might be lonely—and unhappy—and 
spiteful. Everyone, you see, rather 
laughs at him. Can’t you see him 
secretly hating all the normal happy 
people, and taking a queer, perverse, 
artistic pleasure in what he was doing?” 

“Graves said a middle-aged spinster. 


“Mr. Pye,” said Joanna, “is a middle- 
aged spinster.” 

“A misfit,” I said slowly. 

“Very much so. He’s rich, but money 
doesn’t help. And I do feel he might 
be unbalanced. He is, really, rather a 
frightening little man.” 

“He got a letter himself, remember.” 

“We don’t know that,” Joanna said. 
“We only thought so. And anyway, he 
might have been putting on an act.” 

“For our benefit?” 

“Yes. He’s clever enough to think of 
that—and not to overdo it.” 

“He must be a first-class actor.” 

“But of course, Jerry, whoever is 

doing this must be a first-class actor. 
That's partly where the pleasure comes 
in. 
“For heaven’s sake, Joanna, don’t 
speak so understandingly! You make 
me feel that you—that you understand 
the mentality.” 

“I think I dg. I can—just—get into 
the mood. If I wasn’t Joanna Burton, 
if I wasn’t young and reasonably attrac- 
tive and able to have a good time, if I 
was—how shall I put it?—behind bars, 
watching other people enjoy life, would 
a black, evil tide rise in me, making me 
want to hurt, to torture—even to de- 
stroy?” 

“Joanna!” I took her by the shoulders 
and shook her. She gave a little sigh 
and shiver, and smiled at me. 

“T frightened you, didn’t I, Jerry? But 
I have a feeling that that’s the right way 
to solve this problem. You’ve got to 
be the person, knowing how they feel 
and what makes them act, and then— 
and then perhaps you'll know what 
they’re going to do next.” 

“Oh, gee!” Isaid. “And I came down 
here to be a vegetable and get interested 
in all the dear little local scandals. Dear 
little local scandals! Libel, vilification, 
obscene language and murder!” 


je was quite right. The High 
Street was full of interesting groups. 
I was determined to get everyone’s re- 
actions in turn. 

I met Griffith first. He looked ter- 
ribly ill and tired. So much so that I 
wondered. Murder is not, certainly, all 
in the day’s work to a doctor, but his 
profession does equip him to face most 
things including suffering, the ugly side 
of human nature, and the fact of death. 

“You look all in,” I said. 

‘Do I?” He was vague. “Oh! I’ve 
had some worrying cases lately.” 

“Tncluding our lunatic at large?” 

“That, certainly.” He looked away 
from me across the street. I saw a fine 
nerve twitching in his eyelid. 

“You’ve no suspicions as to—who?”’ 

“No. No. I wish I had.” 

He asked abruptly after Joanna and 
said, hesitatingly, that he had some 
photographs she’d wanted to see. 

I offered to take them to her. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. I shall be 
passing that way actually later in the 
morning.” 

I began to be afraid that Griffith had 
got it badly. Curse Joanna! Griffith 
was too good a man to be dangled as a 
scalp. 

I let him go, for I saw his sister com- 
ing and I wanted, for once, to talk to her. 

Aimée Griffith began, as it were, in 
the .middle of conversation. ‘“Abso- 
lutely shocking!” she boomed. “I hear 
you were there—quite early?” 

There was a question in the words, 
and her eyes glinted as she stressed the 
word “early.” I wasn’t going to tell her 
that Megan had rung me up. I said in- 
stead, “You see, I was a bit uneasy last 
night. The girl was due to tea at our 
house and didn’t turn up.” 

“And so you feared the worst? Very 
smart of you!” 

“Yes,” I said. 
bloodhound.” 

“Tt's the first murder we’ve ever had 


“I’m quite the human 
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single-acting pain relievers may still leave 
you feeling dull, sickish. 

Bromo-Seltzer is so effective because it acts 
3 ways at the same time; not only helps stop 
bain, but also helps calm nerves, settle stom- 
ach, Next time, try Bromo-Seltzer.* 
See what a difference 
it makes! 

*Use only as directed 

on the label. For per- 

sistent or recurring 


headaches, see your 
doctor, 





NOW IS THE TIME 
FOR CLEAR-EYED VISION 


FULL SPEED DEFENSE PRODUCTION is de- 
pendent upon accuracy. Accuracy depends 
upon alert, straight-shooting, unfailing vision. 
This is why millions of American workers 


are using EYE-GENE today. ZZ? 
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JOIN THE ARMY of workers for Victory who 
use safe, stainless hygienic EYE-GENE for 
maximum vision-efficiency. Start using this 
Specialist’s formula today. See how clear and 
up-and-doing your eyes look... how refreshed 
they feel! Buy EYE-GENE at any drug, dep’t, 
or 10¢ store. 
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plays and novels, three travelogs and an 
anthology. The USO and Red Cross pro- 
vide funds for the VBC; the American 
Library Association, through thousands 
of members, does the lion’s share of the 
distribution work. The original VBC 
goal, by the way, was 10,000,000 books 
and it’s never too late to help. Take 
yours to the nearest public library. 


ORT FRANCIS E. WARREN, 

Wyoming. Fully clothed and some- 
what sleepy, Pvt. Frederick Brug, Co. 
M, 5th Qm. Training regiment, ap- 
peared in the company orderly room at 
1:30 A. M. One recent morning and told 
the charge of quarters that he was 
ready. “For what?” asked the startled 
CQ. “Oh,” replied Pvt. Brug, now 
slightly more conscious, “I guess I must 
have only dreamed we were off to Aus- 
tralia.” Pvt. Brug spent the remainder 
of the night in more peaceful slumber 
and ate breakfast with considerable 
gusto. 


ANDOLPH FIELD, San Antonio. 

At cadet headquarters, in a special 
Hall of Fame, will be hung photos of all 
this field’s graduates officially cited 
for distinguished service in the current 
war. Cadet Commandant Capt. M. F. 
Taber cooked up the idea, figuring that, 
in addition to honoring Randolph’s 
heroes, it might provide inspiration for 
future classes. Brooks Field (Air Corps 
Observers) has instituted a similar plan. 
Not a bad idea for other Air Corps in- 
stallations with vacant wall space on 
their hands. 


COTT FIELD, Ill. Pvt. Charles L. 

Beaty, whose home address is Flat- 
bush, N. Y., and whose peacetime but 
not particularly peaceful job is piloting 
a subway train, is learning code for the 
second time in his life. First was in 
1918, when his military service in the 
Argonne ended in a French base hospi- 
tal. Now, with a silver plate in his skull 
and mustard-gas scars on both legs, the 
42-year-old veteran is dit-dit-dashing 
here for tactical duty with the Air Corps 
radio men. 


ATTERSON FIELD, Fairfield, Ohio. 

Word comes from Pvt. Chester Mo- 
delwski, of Goodello, Mich., that he and 
a buddy enlisted in the Air Corps last 
December, and passed the physical 
examination nicely, thanks. Last Febru- 
ary, though, the buddy—Pvt. Paul Polo- 
vich—got a card from home telling him 
he has been placed in 1-B, physically 
unfit for military service. Pvt. Polo- 
vich is getting along fine in the Air 
Corps and feels dandy and hopes his 
local draft board won’t be annoyed if 
he stays in the service. 


FORT BENNING, Georgia. 
“Now you’ve done it,” writes 
Lieut. John N. Hutchinson from 
zt armoreo this home of the 2d Armored 
ov. Division. ‘You mollified us 
when you corrected, in your column for 
Mar. 7th, the statement you made Jan. 
31st that the 16th Engineers bridged the 
Chattahoochee River in record time. 
The 17th, who really built it, are your 
friends again. But the rest of the divi- 
sion, and probably the whole Army by 
this time, is sore because of the story 
of Mar. 21st about the Navy’s part in 
the recovery of a medium tank from the 
much-publicized Chattahoochee. 

“We did call on the Navy for help and 
two Navy divers came up from Pensa- 
cola with diving equipment. They tried 
for two or three days to hitch towing 
cables to the sunken tank, but the Chat- 
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tahoochee was too swift and cold for 
them and they finally gave up. So what 
then? So a private from our Co. B of 
the 67th Armored Regiment, the outfit 
to which the tank belonged, climbed 
into the rubber suit with the lead shoes, 
had the helmet clapped on his conk, and 
went down into the muddy current. 

“Well, he not only hooked the cables 
on but he got inside the 28-ton tank and 
threw the transmission out of gear so 
the tank could be towed, not dragged. 
This was a very dangerous enterprise 
and was contrary to the instructions of 
the officer in charge who was afraid the 
air hose might foul. The soldier, Pvt. 
Henry B. Saunders, who turned out to 
be a veteran diver and who is now at 
the Fort Knox officers’ candidate school, 
recently received a letter from the Navy 
divers. They congratulated him for 
pulling a job they admitted was too 
much for them.” 

That’s the end of the story of the tank 
in the Chattahoochee River and we hope 
we don’t get a blast from the Navy 
maintaining the whole thing was pure 
propaganda. 


IE COFFEE actually does keep them 
awake, the soldiers at Benning are the 
most alert in the world. Latest dis- 
covery of the quartermaster corps is 
that the average soldier consumes four 
cups a day. Rationing is on a yearly 
basis—45 pounds per man. When it 
comes to dessert, pie (guess which kind) 
takes first place. Other favorites are, 
in the following order: ice cream, dough- 
nuts, chocolate cake, cherry pie, coco- 
nut cake, mince pie, fruit cobbler, 
banana pudding and butterscotch pud- 
ding. Rice pudding comes last and 
pretty unenthusiastically at that. With- 
out raisins and cream it’s pretty flat. 


bo BRAGG, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Out at the 178th F. A. during a long 
pep talk anent guard duty, one Pvt. 
Rufus Patterson stuck his hand in what 
he thought was a box of cookies. When 
he began to eat, the lecturer and entire 
class stopped to watch Pvt. Patterson 
munch on parts of a jigsaw puzzle. 


“Alfred, you are to round up all the Japanese, Manchuku a 
Siamese, but don’t take any Chinese, Javanese, Burmese or 
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varied types of careers in air 
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typifies the thoroughness of 
Ziraining more fully than its 
lenpf the arts. Art education it- 
mojirt for art’s sake; it is “to win 
| eative work the hearts of 
wjmans to the aviation idea.” 
is study to be done, the pro- 
these incredible examples 
on: “Landscape and cloud 
by Rembrandt and Diirer; 
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'istine Madonna.” In modern 
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hy nation in the world. This 
f Ours was under way on 
Ste before the invasion of Po- 
p4tiwas stepped up to -45,000 
mper” pilots a year, soon 
me |vasion of the Low Countries. 
png has been plain to many 
tit most of our elementary 
@d high schools had a blind 
1) subject of aviation. I began 
ani this problem last summer 
mber of educators who had 
spporting my ideas on mass 
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work of model-airplane clubs was use- | 
ful and helpful but that the greatest | 


effect could be attained only by intro- | . 


duction of the aviation angle into regu- | 
lar school courses. Then the model-work 

would become laboratory-testing of 

regular classroom study. 

Before Pearl Harbor, these educators | 
had become an advisory committee on | 
education to the C.A.A. Their enthusi- | 
asm has been gratifying. They are re- | 
questing the school, systems of the | 
country to act as soon as possible. Meet- | 
ings are being held now and will con- | 
tinue until late May. State and local 
school authorities are taking part. 

Supplemental pamphlets are being 
prepared to supply aviation deficiencies 
in current textbooks until the books can 
be revised. Authors whose works now 
have wide acceptance are writing avia- 
tion supplements on mathematics, geo- 
graphy, biology, physics and chemistry. 

There has been no attempt to force 
this upon our educational system and 
no necessity for it. The ability of our 
leaders in free education to keep pace 
with a dynamic society is one of the 
basic tests of democracy. 


The American Way 


The experience of the C.A.A. has 
shown that this country is ripe for avia- 
tion. One of the best stories I know to 
illustrate this concerns C. C. Calkins and 
his son Dwight. The father was a manu- 
facturer in Spokane. He decided he’d 
learn to fly for the fun of it. Because 
his son got airsick on his first time off 
the ground, his father got ahead of him. 
Kidded into trying again, Dwight soon 
got enthusiastic, too. He took the C.A.A. 
elementary course and then went on to 
advanced work, eventually becoming an 
instructor. 

They rented planes for a while, the 
two of them, and then bought one. They 
found that salesmanship in the field of 
light planes was so spotty that they 
ended by being agents for a manufac- 
turer. The man who owned the hangar 
decided to sell and they bought it. The 
airport—hangar and all—was taken over 
by the Army, so the Calkinses built a 
port of their own. Then they started 
training pilots. 

C.A.A. trainees learn fast and travel 
far. Outstanding was the case of Albert 
W. Strauel, of Alamosa, Colorado. In 
June 1940, he had never been off the 
ground. Less than a year later, as an 
officer of the R.A.F., he took tea in Lon- 
don with the king and queen. 

Others flocked to join in the Battle of | 
Britain. Two thirds of the American | 
Eagle Squadron in England learned to 
fly with C.A.A., according to a survey by 
Pilot Officer Harold Strickland, a Chi- 
cagoan and an Eagle himself. 

George Swartz Welch of Wilmington, 
Delaware, who took his C.A.A. training 
at Purdue University in the fall pro- 
gram of 1940, was one of the first cited 
for outstanding achievement in the Pa- 
cific after war began. 

America can fly; Americans want to 
fly. It is not a question of every in- 
dividual piloting an airplane. But 
nations must fly or die, economically or 
socially, as well as militarily. 

It is a pleasant and exciting prospect, 
rather than an alarming one. Every 
flier who has looked at his work from 
the dimension of the air knows this to | 
be true. We are going to win this war | 
in the air, we are going to keep it won 
when peace is re-established. America 
was the pioneer flying nation; it is soon 
going to be the greatest flying nation. 

THE END 











How can industry provide prod- 
ucts to meet essential civilian needs 
when strategic materials must be 
confined to our war effort? 
Hundreds of manufacturers are 
finding the answer to this question 
in the use of Masonite* Presdwood* 
Products. These remarkably versa- 
tile hardboards are pinch hitting 
all along today’s production line 


... helping to conserve strategic 
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materials . . . replacing metals, 
asbestos, hard rubber and other 
vital supplies. 

Combining great strength with’ 
light weight, Presdwoods are 
readily adaptable to a wide variety 
of industrial uses. Easy to work 
with, ideally suited to high-speed 
production methods, these modern 
materials will help you do a faster, 
better job at lower cost. 


Ho Right MASONITE ae 


MASONITE); 


PRESOWOOD 
PRODUC TS 





IN THE FRONT 


In fighting equipment for the Army, Navy 
and Air Corps ... behind the scenes in 
countless civilian and war industries... 
for essential housing .. . Presdwoods are 
working day and night for victory. 

New and important uses are constantly 


being found for these dura le, grainless, 


‘Trade-mark Req. U. S. Pat. Off. “Masonite” 


LINE AND 


ON THE HOME FRONT; 


moisture-resistant hardboards. Their ver- 
satility, adaptability and ease of fabrica- 
tion are earning for Presdwood Products 
today a permanent place on the produc- 
tion lines of . . Masonite 
Corporation, 111 W. Washington Street, 


tomorrow. . 


Chicago, Illinois. 


identifies all products marketed by Masonite Corp. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, MASONITE CORPORATION 
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HE mighty force of American in- 

dustrial capacity is beginning to 

produce the weapons of total war 
at a magical rate. 

Against the background of bad 
military and naval news in the Far 
East and on the oceans we have had 
cheering reports from the great fac- 
tories now dedicated to the making of 
the tools of offense and of defense. 

The accomplishments of the men 
and women who tend our industrial 
machine are miraculous. American 
productive capacity based on techni- 
cal science, business organization 
and mass methods has long been the 
envy and the marvel of the world. 

There is nothing pretentious or un- 
real about our American capacity to 
produce in quantities unapproached 
elsewhere in the world. The initia- 
tive, the energy, the technical inven- 
tiveness that enabled us to build and 
to use more motorcars, more tele- 
phones, more radios, more washing 
machines, more of all the endless 
tools and machines that made pos- 
sible the American way of life are now 
our chief reliance for ultimate victory 
in the terrible war forced upon us. 

The American corporation, football 
of politics for more than a hundred 
years, is the agency that once brought 
us relative economic abundance and 
is now our chief reliance in our days 
of anxiety and danger. 

The corporation, first created for 
private profit and now dedicated to 
national defense, gave us the means 
of arming ourselves at a pace unat- 
tained in any other land. 

The picture of great bombers 
weighing thirty and forty tons com- 
ing off assembly lines in San Diego, 
and coming or soon to come in other 
parts of the country, is a stimulating 
sight. ° 

All over the land great establish- 
ments are making guns, ammunition, 
planes, tanks and other necessities of 
war with tremendous rapidity. Donald 
M. Nelson reported that in the four 
months after Pearl Harbor war-plane 
production increased fifty per cent. 
Mr. Nelson described the tanks and 
guns we are making as the best in the 
world. 

That is sober fact and not exaggera- 
tion. But Mr. Nelson observed that 
the great increase came after Pearl 
Harbor. 

We had not accumulated great 
stores of weapons either for defense 
or offense before Pearl Harbor. There 
is no profit now in trying to assess re- 
sponsibility or blame for our refusal 
to create great armaments before we 
were attacked. Not so many years 
ago the great majority of Americans 
thought that it was safer to be moder- 
ately disarmed. We changed our 
opinions as the war came closer. Some 
thought faster than others. By De- 
cember 7th, as a nation, we were of 
one mind. Happily for us, our indus- 
trial machine can work quickly. Be- 
cause great productive corporations 
existed we are able to escape the fate 
of France. 
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qk of feeding America. 


years ago, this company saw in 
*jailers the possible solution to one 
ibitwo . . difficult hauling problems. 
} hese was the run from the mills in 
ito the big warehouse in East St. 
jve miles through heavy traffic and 
he busy Municipal Bridge. The 
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| Many territories. 
Ws immediately handled both of 
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haul from mill to warehouse. Two trucks 
handle five Fruehauf Trailers. Each truck is 
constantly busy pulling a Trailer while the 
other Trailers are being loaded and un- 
loaded. No waste of time or equipment. 
Two motor units do the work of five! 


SECOND — SMALLER TRUCKS ARE USED. For 
much of its distribution from mills and ware- 
houses to dealer-customers, Ralston Purina 
uss economical 21-ton rated trucks, pull- 
ing Fruehauf Trailers with 10- and 12-ton 
loady, Hgavy-duty trucks, large enough to 
carry loads, are thus freed for military 
operat which they are indispensable. 


THIRB—GASOLINE IS CONSERVED. The 
smaller trucks use less gasoline than would 
heavy-duty trucks, despite the fact that they 
haul even bigger loads. Moreover, there 
are fewer trucks to use gasoline! 

So .. Ralston Purina handles its work 
better and more economically with Truck- 
Trailers .. and America profits, too! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Tratlers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


UEHAUF TRAILERS 


| “Engineered Transportation eae 


1K-TRAILER 
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TRANSPORT 


Is DOING AN 


ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 


oe ao. 


IT CAN PULL MORE 
THAN IT CAN CARRY 


BURLING, Me 


tingame, Calif. 


@ A Truck-and-Trailer combination, 
with a load capacity of 11 tons, re- 
quires 1180 pounds of tires. Two 
trucks, with a total load capacity 
of 11 tons, require 1416 pounds of 
tires. Thus, for the same load capac- 
ity, the Truck-and-Trailer uses 236 


pounds less tires—a saving of 16.6%. 


@ The empty weight of the above 
Truck-and-Trailer combination (less 
tires) is 12,417 pounds. The empty 
weight of the two trucks (less tires) is 
16,638 pounds. Thus, for the same 
load capacity, the Truck-and-Trailer 
uses 4221 pounds less steel and 
other essential metals—an import- 
ant saving of 25.3%. 


A big step toward Victory! 


Has the war created new problems in 
your hauling operation? The trained, ex- 
perienced, practical men at the Fruehauf 
branch nearest you will be glad to help 
you if they can..and they probably 
can. No obligation at all. That's their 
principal job these days. Just write to us. 
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Another Example of How Truck-Trailers Are Aiding America at War! *« x 
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ston Purina Solves Two Tough Hauling Problems 
... and Contributes to Victory! 
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DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BLADE 


If you get poor shaves too often... if 


your beard doesn’t always ‘‘come clean”, 
or your face feels raw and tender and irri- 
tated, don’t be too quick to blame your 
blade. Blades today are really well made. 
It might be simply a matter of getting the 
right cream for your face, so 


Change your cream. Try Listerine Shavy- 
ing Cream with the same blade you were 
complaining about! No matter how tough 
your beard, no matter how sensitive your 
skin, if you're not 100% satisfied with 
Listerine Shaving Cream, just send the 
partly used tube to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Your money will be 
promptly refunded. That’s how sure we 
are that this different shaving cream will 
delight you! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Brushless and Lather 


What 


WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 


AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


WASHINGTON, a city of political 
foxholes, seems to us to be divided 
into two classes of people—those who 
are working desperately to do a good 
job and those who are trying desper- 
ately to hold onto a good job. This is 
not producing, in the nation’s capital, 
the unity that the first class above- 
mentioned are exhorting the rest of the 
country to achieve. Every time a new 
bureau is created to make a better job 
of what some other bureau has failed 
in, existing bureaus bury the hatchet 
long enough to gang up on the new- 
comer—but only that long. We got to 
talking about this to a fellow who 
shared a knothole with us. We were 
trying to see what was going on within 
the eight-foot barricade around what 
is soon to be the new $600,000 home of 
Mr. Lowell Mellett’s Office of Govern- 
ment Reports. Practically everybody in 
Washington, with the exception of the 
President, Mr. Mellett (Mystery Man 
Mellett) and the regiment of ladies 
and gentlemen who will work for him, 
seems to be vigorously opposed to Mr. 
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Mellett’s new ivory tower, already 
known as Mellett’s Madhouse. 

We soon discovered that our knothole 
sharer was working for the Office of 
Facts and Figures, in the halls of which 
you do not hear the praises of Mr. 
Mellett. “The OGR—spelled without 
an E,” said the fellow, “will take on the 
job of directing bewildered business- 
men to where, in Washington, they 
may find the guy they’ve come to see, 
provided he’s here or still has the job 
he had when the caller left home. Al- 
ready, however, there are so many 
people in the OGR that they are talk- 
ing of creating OGRD—Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports Directory—which, 
when it is properly organized and 
housed, will have the job of telling the 
businessman how to find the guy in the 
OGR who is able to tell him where he 
can find the guy he came to see. The 
OGRD will of necessity be located 
some distance from the OGR because 
of the lack of near-by building space 
and because that’s the way we do 
things here. But maybe it will work. 
You see, the War Production Board, 
thinking to keep businessmen out of 
Washington—save them time and 
money—has established 136 informa- 
tion offices throughout the country. 
Maybe these will be able to direct call- 
ers to the right person in the OGRD 
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who can tell them whom to see in OGR 
to direct them to somebody in WPB 
who will probably tell them to consult 
one of the 136 information offices scat- 
tered around the country. It’s quite 
simple.” In the meantime La Maison 
Mellett is rising with the overnight 
swiftness of the palaces wanded into 
being by Aladdin’s genii, consuming 
more than 650,000 board feet of lum- 
ber and many tons of priorities metals. 
Our OFF man told us that it will con- 
tain, among other things, a number of 
electric refrigerators with “a great big 
one for Mr. Mellett.”’ 


THE foregoing is what you may sus- 
pect it is—a bellyache. We can’t help 
it. We’ve just come from a few weeks 
with our troops in Central and South 
America. After the spirit of simple 
sacrifice and purpose we saw there, 
Washington is rather tough on the 
digestion. On our first night back, we 
had dinner with a group of apparently 
overpaid bureaucrats who were regal- 
ing one another with funny stories 
about the ludicrous errors of new draft- 
ees and ninety-day wonders—the lat- 
ter being brand-new Army and Navy 
lieutenants. Presently the lady sitting 
next to us yawned, announced that she 
was going home. “Obviously,” said 
she, “these ninety-day wonders are 
hopelessly inefficient. Obviously they 
will lose the war for us unless we civil- 
ian job holders do something. So, 
having finished our crépes_ suzette, 
thereby increasing our own efficiency, 
why not abolish new draftees and 
ninety-day wonders, bring them home, 
and proceed to lose the war ourselves 
in our own way right here in Washing- 
ton? We could do it quicker, thereby 
saving money, and on all fronts simul- 
taneously.” 
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WE ALL went home after that, giving 
us an opportunity to read a letter from 
Mr. Charles Colebaugh, an acquaint- 
ance of ours who is managing editor 
of this magazine. Mr. Colebaugh, who 
has been having a holiday in Florida, 
wrote: ‘The morning after Collier’s 
published that article about Hampton 
Institute—Hampton Fights the Battle 
of Jericho, Mr. Waller Smith sat at his 
desk humming Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen. Mr. Smith is presi- 
dent of the Bank of Clearwater, Flor- 
ida. While Mr. Waller Smith was thus 
(Continued on page 39) 
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| We cheered, too, when the Government called on 
§) industry to work twenty-four hours a day, seven 
|days a week, until this war is won. 


because of carefully planned, interconnected trans- 
mission systems. 
How has all this been done? Why does the 


average household get about twice as much elec- 


But continuous production is nothing new to the 

lectric industry. We've always worked that way 

| all year round — in peace or war. That’s one big 

tason why we were prepared to power the factories 
fat are filling the sky with planes, the earth with 

f nks, and the sea with ships. 

) Production schedules that stagger the world are 

sible only because America is so power-full. 

erica has far more electric power than all the 

} Countries combined — five times as much as 

os im the last war. And today’s power is 

op available at almost any point of need 


tricity for its money as it did fifteen years ago? . . . 


Simply because America’s electric companies have 
been built and operated the American way — by 


good business management. 
fo) te) 
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WHEW / CHECKED DRY SCALP!’ | FID 





















"Because my hair is nat- | 
urally dry, I used to 
douse and soak it. Then 
it would be plastered 
down to start with—and 
sticking up again in an 
hour. But one day I 
found something you 
don't have to douse on. 
Something that fights 
the cause of dry, bushy | 
hair: Dry Scalp—and | 
actually keeps my hair 
neat and natural—looking 
alt dayavong... esr. Nearly all banks in India main- Fluorine is the me\p 
tain a large room, with windows and active of all the jm 
opening on the street, where pass- ments. In fact, this pz ye 
ers-by, day and night, can see is so active that it d jy 
numerous metal boxes filled with and most metals and’'s fj 
rupees. This permanent display of variety of substances | 
real money is necessary to secure alcohol, turpentine ane th 
and hold depositors and to keep the pt 
confidence of the public, which has Even when: London)'s! 
no faith in mere figures—By Mrs. heavily night after ght 
J. R. Duke, Dallas, Texas. 2,600,000 of its people | pt! 
lic and private shelte 
Among Americans, the three other 6,500,000 contin)! t 
favorite food odors, in order of in their own homes, of 
preference, are those of hot coffee, in their own been B 
strawberries and apples; while the Watters, Chicago, Illir 
three most objectionable food odors 
are those of garlic, lard and olive Of approximately 2 ele 
oil. in the United States ‘ay, 
twenty are owned by ale 
For four years after the first wild-animal farms, fif\by 
transcontinental air mail service val and vaudeville act: 
was inaugurated between New York by zoos and ninety-five} 
City and San Francisco on Septem- Ringling Brothers owr 
ber 8, 1920, the planes did not fly these animals than 
after dark because there were no twenty-odd circuses }) 
airway lights. The mail went on By A. Morton Smi 
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By Freling Foster 
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"When I comb my hair in 
the morning, I put a few 
drops of 'Vaseline' Hair 
Tonic on my comb and run 
it through my hair. And 


| 
once in a while I put through the night by train. Illinois. = | 
some on my fingertips a) 
and rub it on my scalp. In virtually every defended di- Twenty years ago, é 































That's all—but what a 
difference! My hair 
looks better; it stays 
in place without being 
plastered—down. What's 
more, I've checked loose 
dandruff and that itchi- 
ness in my scalp. 


vorce case in the United States to- per cent of all me 
day the woman asks for alimony. neckband and req 
But in undefended suits, less than collar. Today, at I 
ten per cent of the women request per cent of all shirts ar 
such a settlement—By RuthSmith, a collar attached.— 
Madison, Wisconsin. Fruitdale, South Dal | 
A recent survey of the ages of As the result of ch 
Hollywood’s motion picture play- nuts, the famous mi} 
ers, excluding extras, revealed that masticatory, more th 
one third are under thirty-five, men, women and chil 
one third are between thirty-five out the world have 
and fifty and one third are over By Fred West, New Y 
fifty, the average age of the ac- 
tresses being thirty-four and that Nicolo Paganini (178: 
of the actors forty-six. ; of the world’s greatest 2 
the violin, could play | 

_ Americans who are blind in one sonata on a single string @ 
eye, from any cause, are four times his Moto Perpetuo at") 
as numerous as those who are com-_ sixteen notes a second, ™ 
pletely blind. Persons who have five per cent faster thas Ay‘ 
been blinded in one eye, from an musician, even to this « %. 


Before I wash my hair, 
I massage my scalp with 
plenty of. 'Vaseline' 
Hair Tonic and that 
makes up for the natural 
oils ‘that get washed 
away. So now I've got 
better looking hair and 
a healthier scalp too. 
Why not try this 
yourself?" 





Vaseline’ Hair 


Tonic is different, accident, are twelve times as of his compositions were (cH) 
@ FOR DOUBLE CARE... containing no in- numerous as those who have lost that he alone could play 
gredient that has a the function of botheyes. __ Clifford A. Kroening, — 
BOTH SCALP AND HAIR! drying effec. Ohio. fF 


A water flea, Daphnia Pulex, has ae — 

. : Fi Wi e pa fo 

only one black eye and its body is ¢."\nusual fact accepted for i 
encased in a transparent shell. Contributions must be accomp "iy 
factory proof. Address Keep 


® . 
Thus a person using a low-power y\% y Collier's, 250 Park Ave |A& 
ase ine microscope can watch the pulsa- cys cokes copra 
i j The National Weekly. No L 
tions of its heart and the move- j 0 roduced without express! 
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RD Wartime Service Plan will 
you money! 


y tor these times, when 
erve on tires, gas, oil and 
rs tell us that many owners 
d this thrifty program when it 
a short time ago. It was an 
cess, because it protects car 

geedless big repair bills and 
vy 


ut he Wartime Service Plan pro- 
jour car running longer and better: 


| 
n and “Car Health” analysis— 
echanics check your car carefully. 
eC they classify it as follows: (1) 
) Now; (2) IMPORTANT—do soon; 
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1. A free inspection and ‘’Car Health” analysis. 
Your Packard dealer gives you a report on your 
car’s condition and requirements—tells you 
what, if any, work should be done to catch little 
troubles before they grow up. There is no 
charge, no obligation. You get a complete re- 
port based on an expert inspection. The rest is 
up to you. 


2. Monthly Protective Service Contract. This 
contract—a money-saving part of the Wartme 
Service Plan—entitles you to a substantial 
discount on certain essential services, such as 
chassis lubrication, oil change, wheel “toe-in,” 
tire cross-switch, etc., for your next 10,000 miles 
of driving. Here is your chance to make real 
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Save money on Service with a Monthly Protec- 
tive Service Contract! Thanks to this important part 
of the Wartime Service Plan, you can save substan- 
tially on certain essential services on your car in the 
next 10,000 miles. See your Packard dealer for de- 
tails of this thrifty maintenance program. 


Bckard 


4 rd Owners! Save with Packard’s 


Jartime Service Plan 










BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Surlincame, Calif: 


savings on service you know your car will need 
during the next 10,000 miles. Worth looking 
into, isn’t it ? : 


Your Packard car is a friend which will—and 
must—stand by you for the duration. Protect 
it—treat it well. Your Packard dealer is eager 
to do his part. See him today. 


PACKARD IS WORKING TO WIN! 
... by building Rolls-Royce aircraft engines 
for the Army, and Packard marine engines for 


the “PT” boats of the Navy! 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMps 





Packard men built your car— Packard men know 
how to keep it running at its best! Your Packard 
dealer has a staff that is Packard-trained. They use 
genuine Packard parts and methods developed by 
the factory. Their equipment is designed by Packard 
to do the work correctly and economically. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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HE Curtiss OX 90-horsepower V- 
"[ type eight-cylinder water-cooled en- 

gine was the power plant of the hour 
for training planes in the last war. So 
many were made that after the war they 
were sold at delightfully low prices to 
people who wanted to make their own 
planes and for many years the letters 
“OX” meant airplane power in civil fly- 
ing. All this is by way of clarifying for 
you a statement we overheard a pilot 
make the other day that “an Allison is 
an OX with hair on its chest.” And for 
late arrivals, the Allison is a V-type 12- 
cylinder liquid-cooled engine of 1,325 
horsepower now being produced by a 
division of General Motors, and is 
standard equipment in the Army’s P-38, 
P-39, P-40 and P-51 fighters. 


S° MANY accidents in civil flying in 

the past have been blamed on pilots 
for carelessness, inexperience and negli- 
gence, that whenever we can show there 
are others who have responsibility for 
safety in flight and who do not perform 
their duties as they should, we like to 
do it. 

Since these instances occurred in civil 
flying and before Pearl Harbor, we will 
discount all possibility of sabotage. But 
had they occurred in military or naval 
flying before or after, it certainly would 
look like the work of enemy agents. 

In the first case, a small, tandem- 
cockpit monoplane carrying pilot and 
passenger was making a shallow turn 
when the rear spar fitting bolt holding 
the wing to the fuselage fell out. The 
wing swung forward. The passenger, a 
fellow with supernatural calm, leaned 
out and held it in place while the pilot 
sideslipped to a landing. Bad enough 
to have an overhaul man forget to lock 
the bolt-on the rear spar, but further in- 
vestigation showed he also forgot to put 
a cotter pin on the front spar bolt too. 
This negligence, criminal in character, 
easily could have caused a fatal and 
devastating crash that would have re- 
sulted in but one conclusion—wing fail- 
ure and a black eye for the manufac- 
turer. ‘ 

Then a very careful pilot decided to 
give his secondhand plane a major 
overhaul. His detailed examination re- 
vealed that at some previous time a 
steel tube in the fuselage had corroded 
through. The repair had been made by 
filling the corroded hole with putty, 
smoothing out the surface with sand- 

























































Standard equipment for P-40 fighters is the 1,325-hors 
Allison engine—"an OX with hair on its chest” in pik 
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paper and spraying on? 

And when a mech 
safety-lock the control » 
control ship used for ac } 
tion, the stick came ov 
during steep wingovers. © 
into a dive, the fabric w: 
ailerons and a fatal acc i 
on its way had not the ¢ 
front seat grabbed his 
covered. 


THe government had 4 

a huge bomber plant: 
built on the edge of a cit 
under construction a few!) 
big city. This was a gi 
people from all around) 
airport to see it. The Hy 
the airport had no conne) 
projected bomber plant 
fed up with questions, s 
to erect a sign. = | 

On a crude board and 
unsteady hand were th 

“Bomber plant ove 
don’t know nothing abo 


HEN United Air 
W. A. Patterson st 
ceive the certificate | 
Safety Council, awarde 
having flown more — 
passenger miles last yea 
accident, he was not 2 
every right to be. Ir 
with him, as co-recipie 
Capt. James Templet 
Kline, mechanic, and 
berta Schilbach. e 
sented United’s 3,500 
emphasized Mr. Patters 
speech theme that ~ 
Teamwork.” ; 
ee MOST people it t 
ference whether the 
ing airplane blend unnot 
airport or drop onto 
wham! However, 
latter is a razzberry 
hate to be reminded 
That’s why an a) 
know of was humiliat 
an apple-cheeked sté 
airline stop who, in 
from the pilot compat 
all the delay was abou! 
“We're searching th 
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The girl behind “the voice with a smile” is known to everyone. You have le; | . 
to count on her in daily telephone calls as well as when emergencies ‘n 


| 


Ol meet her sister Electric’s great plants. Like the 15,000 other ome 


in the Company, she does her work well. She’ 0 


—also a Bell System girl. She’s your friend, too, al- of the part she plays in making telephone equ mel 
though you’ve never heard her voice. Here she: is on for this Nation... and for the armed forces fl 
the final telephone assembly line at one of Western United Nations. 
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HR face watched your ship 
he dock that night. For 
iby kiss, there was only a 
hy wind from the blacked- 
sont streets. 
ne lights and the noise of the 
eal and remote—like the 
Ot life which, in an hour, had 
yes away. At hand, you were 
iyware of the last sound made 
nn on his homeland shore— 
joud calling of his own name 
birding tolls. There was a 
100;amnp over the gangplank. In 
if |assage across this pool of 
; ft houlder pack and rifle and 
Die duffel bag, each soldier 
wel shadow upon the alley of 
| that fretted between hull 
@hlong hours, whenever you 
own, One man was always 
on the dock. It was our 
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general; sturdy, compact, middle-aged, 
with an air of competent alertness. 

All day and night he kept vigil on 
that cold and drafty wharf, personally 
shepherding his men aboard. Now he 
stepped out, chuckling, to aid a boy who 
seemed to have more bags and bundles 
than hands to carry them; again to help 
one readjust his straps or to pick up a 
dropped helmet for another, even with 
a tough but fatherly word. 

You figured, if the mothers of these 
American boys could have but witness¢ d 
this solicitude of their general for the 
least of his buck privates, they would 
sleep more comfortably this night. It had 
been your lot to travel and live with 
various armies these past few years— 
German, Italian, Japanese—and here 
was a refreshing change from the cold- 
eyed generals of totalitarianism. It 
gave you the warm feeling inside that 
if you had to go off to the wars again, 


how nice it was to be going for once 
with your own good people. 

Still another factor provided an espe- 
cially poignant contrast for you this 
time, because on this very ship at this 
very dock less than three years ago you 
had arrived home from a certain foreign 
war. Then it was a ship of peace—of 
bunting, confetti, gay sports clothes, 
merry welcomes and hullabaloo. Now, 
as it necessarily must be always when a 
troopship casts off, it was somber and 
furtive and sad. 

Among you, pensive at the ship’s rail, 
someone recalls the story of Rupert 
Brooke, England’s great soldier poet 
who, as he sailed for the Middle East to 
find a lonely grave in “some corner of a 
foreign field that is forever England,” 
paid a dockside urchin a shilling to 
stand and wave goodby to him. But 
there was no one here even to pay to 
watch and to cry for us. 


There was, in fact, only Stinkey. 

His small wail is the farewell that 
hundreds of men will remember longest 
about this sailing. They stood about 
desolately—cursing rabies quarantine 
laws that made it imperative to leave 
Stinkey behind, and listened to him and 
called to him until at length his land- 
bound benefactors took him off to a new 
assignment, and his barks trailed away 
and could be heard no more. 

A tall young sergeant from Laconia, 
New Hampshire, explained to you 
about Stinkey who became, it seems, 
the official mascot of this outfit through 
biological chanciness. His itinerant 
mother in her hour of need had wan- 
dered into the hands of kindly but 
strictly amateur accoucheurs in a camp 
somewhere in Dixie. Spartan-minded 
regimental officers ruled there could be 
but one addition to the roster, despite 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Gloria would get home before 

she did and find one of those let- 
ters from Jeff. She could explain it. 
Gloria wouldn’t care. 

But when it happened Milly was 
scared. She came in and saw Gloria 
reading the letter. The envelope was 
lying on the floor where she had tossed 
it. Gloria was sitting with her legs flung 
over the arm of the big chair. She 
looked as if she had just had her bath 
and got half dressed before she stopped 
to read her mail. 

“Of all the cock-eyed guys!’’ Gloria 
said. “Listen to this—” 

The telephone rang before she could 
go on. The telephone’s ring was always 
for Gloria. 

Milly sat down. She had a minute to 
think while Gloria smoothly kidded the 
man who had telephoned. He wanted a 
date and he wasn’t going to get it and 
Gloria was going to keep him hopeful. 
Milly almost hated her. She was so 
darned pretty and so darned clever with 
men. The most anybody would say of 
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( ILLY had known that some day 


Milly was that she was nice-looking. 
That wasn’t Gloria’s fault, of course. 
But it made everything harder. 

Gloria put the telephone down and 
went on to read the letter aloud: 


“Dearest Gloria: 

“Your letter made me happy. I’ve 
read it over and over again. I’ve got big 
news. They’ve given me two days’ 
leave. Two days with Gloria. Two days 
of heaven. Train due in Chicago tomor- 
row evening. I'll be at your house by 
6:30. Till then, goodby. 

“Yours, JEFF” 

“And,” Gloria finished, “I never heard 
of the man in my life.” 

She started to tear up the letter. 
Milly stopped her. “I want it,” she said. 

Gloria looked at her in surprise. “You 
do?” But she handed over the letter. It 
meant nothing to her. 

Milly was afraid her face was red and 
she knew her voice was hard and tight 
as she spoke. “It’s an answer to a letter 
I wrote him,” she said. “We—we corre- 


Untangled 


“I never heard of the man in my 
life," Gloria said. She started to 
tear up the letter. Milly stopped 

her. “I want it,” she said. Glo- 

ria looked at her in surprise 
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By Lucian Cary 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


spond with each other—just a little.” 

“What!” 

‘Don’t you remember that nice boy 
we met at the Hamiltons’ two months 
ago? It was a dinner party and after- 
ward we went dancing.” 

Gloria frowned with the effort to re- 
member. 

“His name was Jeff Hewitt,” Milly 
said. 

“TI don’t remember him.” 

“You ought to,” Milly said. ‘You got 
a letter from him a few days later and 
you wouldn’t answer it. I told you I 
thought you ought to be nice to him. 
I said I thought the least you could do 
was to write him a friendly note. He 
knew he’d get leave again and he 
wanted some place to go—somebody to 
take out.” 

Gloria nodded. “I remember now,” 
she said. “A big blond farmer in a 
private’s uniform who stepped all over 
your feet when you danced with him?” 

“He didn’t step on my feet,’ Milly 
said. 

Gloria had danced with him just once 
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that evening. Milly h 
dances with him. Thaj 
so bitter that he had yf 
instead of to her. He'd} 
and fallen for Gloria, — 
“And when I wo Idi 
you did.” : 
“Yes,” Milly said, ‘ 
Somebody had to waits 
your name to my lette; 
you he had written to 
hear from.” 
Gloria laughed. “No, 
jam!” 
“Not if you'll help me \ 
“What can I do abe 
“Tf you’d stay here an | 
let him take you to dinn 
ing afterward it would bk 
him,” Milly said. 
“I’ve got a date with 
“But you can have 
any time. Couldn’t yo 
evening to a private wi 
Gloria went to the cli} 
dress she was going i | 
knew she was getting an 
a dinner dress over her 
“You know what you 
said. “And you know 
What do you think Bill 
stood him up?” 
“You could explain it | 
hesitated and made the | 
“You could even tell hi 
pened—about my writi 
and signing your name. | 
“I’m not going to pass 
Bill for anybody,” Glori 
“You have dates with c 
“Not many—any more 
so Bill won’t be too 


ILLY shut her teeth 
cry. She had so clee\ 
what she’d done to Jeff. i 
“Don’t you see how ‘ipl 
Gloria asked. “You mee! 
gets here and let him take 
that what you really wan 
Milly shook her head» 
want me. I’m no knocké 
That’s what he thinks he 
Chicago for—two days wi 
he finds he’s stuck with): 
nice about it, of course—/) 
of man. But he'll be disay i 
I—I’ll just sink through 
can’t do that to him.” | 
“You're a little fool. Ll 
a girl who’s quiet and se 
Milly just sat there rigie & 
got ready to go out. Ther « 
it was after six. She ha | 
minutes in which to dres h 
her tailored suit beca' i 
it was the most becoming © 
and she liked the hat that! 
Besides, Jeff didn’t have ' 
being in the Army. If she” 


ning dress he might feel hy 
her to some swank place.) 
She waited in the lobt. 
for Jeff, trying to think w’ 
him, how she could me 
him. She could say that 
previous engagement, not | 
time that he was com a 
about tomorrow and ther 
could she keep him from? 
then? 
She saw him coming tow } 
ing. Her knees were so we 
hardly stand up. But ates 
smile at him. 
“I don’t suppose you We 
to see me,” she began. | 
“Who do you think I was: , 
see?” He put his hands on. | 
held her so she had to look } 
“Gee,” he said, “gee, Glo: ’ 
Gloria! 
Milly started to tell hin | ; 
wasn’t time. And, amywi} 
knew which girl he want) 
seem to matter that he’dg 
mixed up. 





of floats supports an antisubmarine net. The 
opens the net gate for Puget Sound traffic 


ore Patrol 


: Marshall 


iy 28,000 miles of 
) rotect from enemy 


iis and planes. A 


a| of that protecting 


ite 2 capable hands of 


m1, fishermen and 
tanteers who have 


4) for the duration. 
\ow they operate 
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NYY lists she is PE 57, but 
acaie of her number she has 
tnown around Puget Sound 
ity/2ars or more as the pickle 
Stjiat she isn’t a good ship— 
ouple of fair mechanics 

He) Ford and Bill Knudsen 
‘ay built her in Detroit in 1918 
mut of flat steel plates, two 
fe and five hundred tons of 
a} that was quick and effi- 
al d Knudsen had sixty of 
iGioats off the production line 
¥ ended and so most of them 
fund to their mission, which 
jand sink submarines... . 
however, finally got around 
hing, which shows you that 
tis a virtue and that things 
)the attic sometimes come 


| 
ther war folded up, the 57 

mil to Seattle and became a 
railing ship for naval reservists. 
+ her very seriously. Doc- 

chs brokers, clerks, lawyers 
u€fcivilians in the reserve 

m week ends and cruised 
athw speed, the government 
“economical about fuel oil. 
was hardly enough money to 
1 Spshape. Yachtsmen, cruis- 
et bund, used to point her out 
‘@Uits as she steamed along at 
mc with the big black-and- 





white 57 on her flat bow plates. She was 
always good for that one about “the old 
pickle boat.” 

But now, on this misty, nippy spring 
day in 1942, the old 57 has become a 
lady again—a flagship, no less. She’s 
mistress of the Inshore Patrol of the 
Thirteenth Naval District, which takes 
in Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 
This is probably the most important 
district we have, because it runs out to 
the far western end of the Aleutians 
and because, for league upon league, its 
fog-shrouded coasts are practically un- 
inhabited and, in a thousand spots, offer 
ideal hideaways for lurking U-boats. 

The United States and Alaska have 
more than twenty-eight thousand miles 
of mainland and island coast line—and 
of this, Alaska has more than fifteen 
thousand. The thirteenth district alone 
has more than sixteen thousand miles 
—four sevenths of the total we have to 
guard. Our first line, far out to sea, is 
the Offshore Patrol—destroyers, sub- 
marines, planes—cruising endlessly, 
watching eagerly and listening. 

Then, ringing the coasts, comes the 
Inshore Patrol—a motley mixture of 
hardbittén Scandinavian and Yugoslav 
fishermen, wind-reddened naval officers, 
smooth Annapolis graduates and men 
who, a few weeks ago, were arguing 
cases in court, selling shoes, working at 
lathes, worrying about the stock market 
—making a humdrum living in cities 
and on farms. The array of ships in the 
patrol fleet runs from trim twenty-foot 
speedboats up through forty-foot cruis- 
ers to seventy- and ninety-foot ex-purse 
seiners and halibut boats. And this 
fleet grows day by day. 

A white-hulled seiner, with gay red- 
and-green trim, chugs into a Navy base 
and in a few hours chugs out again in 
command of an ensign or junior lieuten- 
ant, manned by a tough, experienced 
crew. Every inch of her is a grimy gray; 
fearsome gadgets are scattered about; 
guns poke their noses aloft and maybe 

(Continued on page 56) 


Below: This auxiliary mine sweeper, in the coastal service, is towing an elec- 
tric mine-exploding cable—insurance against sneak mine-laying by the Japs 
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Below: The PE 57—familiar on Puget Sound for over twenty years and known as 
“the pickle boat"—is now proud flagship of the Inshore Patrol, Northern Sector 
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Harry Doll, 
midget, likes 
at odd mome 
animals try to gra); 
fat women ww: 3 
But he thinks h a 
if he ever falls j Jp 


te 


a. 1H 
a | 
4 


HE dear old lad: 
into Metro-G ie 
department and as | 
you think I could vr 
for him? rll "promise fy 
morrow. . . re 
“Certainly, ” said 
tress. “I'll chara 
Whereupon the 
will like hell, madar 
He squirmed out of : 
and growled at her, ® 
ing bum! That’s 1 ] 
for one of your gag 
Remember wheat 
“Don’t step on that sp 
Lon Chaney?” The 
Lon Chaney, and fi 
Doll, a midget. The 
their roles in The 
thriller in which th 
a giant, played by V 
That was back in 19 | 
was twenty-one then, af 
actly twice as man: 
as he had years, Te 
pounds, but he has 
fraction of a cubit t iy 
measurements are thos) jf 
seven-year-old boy. . 
Harry prefers more aD 
sons. A sportsman 
point out that he is: 
a driving-iron and 1 
flat-footed in the cup 
Or that he weighs tt 
bird dog. 


yi 


3 


Busy 


Harry’s forty-two in 
tune, and his intel 
Work has been steady, | 
ae ce From April), 


Hollywood for anotiie i h 
movies—they have paid | 8 
$750 a week—or he rests 11 
fishes in Sarasota, Flo: 
lives with three of 
house is called “Th 
their motorboat is 
per.” 

The sisters are m 
is the eldest. Daisy. 
West,” is the tallest 
Tiny, two inches s 
is the smallest. All 
movies, Separately 
have appeared in 
Baby Mine, Good 
Marriage, Freaks, 
(they weré the Mun 
the silent and the te 
Unholy Three. 

“Lon Chaney 
friends I ever had, 
taught me everythi 
ing. The gags he 2 
pulled! Crossing m 
robe mistress was 
Laglen spiked my 
Scotch. That was 
decided he and 


before he'd give it : 
have seen Lon inay 


nipple! You’d have ¢ 
Harry is a Beau E 
ten-dollar hats to_ 
shoes. He likes fine c 
(Continued on 
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J-U-R-R-T! Ph-1l-l-u-u-r- 
All right, Orficer. You 
ih this here raspberry in 
J-u-u-r-r...! 

it? " being disrespeck- 
ain't hissing them sentries 
tham Palace neither. I’m 
pry Corkle, that’s who. 

| he? You don’t see him? 
you? He ain’t here. He’s 
lout in Libyer, swanking 
ling Out his chest and show- 
ictorier Cross. That’s where 



























femember, you do? Six 
it was he come out them 
Wt you think I ruddy well 
? A little late to do me hiss- 
hy do yer think I’m late? 
fy come swanking out of the 
Mt Of bronze on the red rib- 
ig On his chest and hops into 
is, “Lyons, Corner House, 
vhere do yer think I was? 
l¢ Orspital I was, and in no 
p hiss even if I could have 
> do it. 
‘Yus, yus. I know what the 
ette said about Ennery. I 
rt: “During the retreat to 
geant-Major Corkle suc- 


srkle, the war's 
unist. He fooled 


[ycoon of Battles 


ceeded in delaying the enemy advance 
for valuable minutes. When joined by 
a party of the Royal Marine Brigade, 
Sergeant-Major Corkle withdrew the 
combined forces in good order, fighting 
a stubborn action all the while. Not 
only did he withdraw his men success- 
fully but he himself carried a badly 
wounded sergeant of marines to safety. 
For this Is Majesty has graciously...” 

Oh, you see, you do? I’m a ser- 
geant of marines and I’ve been badly 
wounded. All right. Of course, it was 
me. Who else do yer think he carried? 
Me. Bert Corkle. 

No, he ain’t me brother. Ennery’s me 
cousin; and I ain’t balmy, hissing him 
like that. You heard what the London 
Gazette said but you ain’t heard the 
whole story. 

Just wait until I get this leg out 
proper. That’s better. And I will have 
a gasper, thank you. That's very nice, 
mate. 

About Ennery? Yus. 

Well, we is cousins. His father and 
mine is brothers. Ennery is a year older 
than me and he’s me personal plague 
We live up Islington way—near the 
Angel. Lived there since I can remem 
ber. Born there. Ennery’s house on one 
side and mine on the other. Holl ring 
distance. 


I was always big and Ennery’s on the 
small side but he started getting the best 
of me when I was old enough to toddle 
and he ain’t never stopped since. 


UTE he is. If there’s a tanner around 

—a ruddy sixpence—he won’t rest 
until he’s pouched it. It don’t matter if 
he’s flush like a ruddy partridge. If he’s 
got a quid—a pound, mind you—and all 
you’ve got is a blinking bob, he'll be 
miserable until he figures out a way to 
get your shilling. That’s Ennery. 

He started on me very young. I was 
five. Someone had given me a bob. A 
whole shilling. It was just a bright bit 
of metal to me but Ennery, at the tender 
age of six, knew all about money. So 
he got my bob. 

He come around to the garden where 
I was playing with me little horse that 
had lost his tail. He had something in 
his arms. Something in a bowl all cov- 
ered with paper on top. 

He sat down and took off the paper. 
There was cloth underneath. He didn’t 
look at me. He took off the cloth, un- 
tying the string and there was a whole 
plum pudding in a yeller bowl. 

Now I was five and I was always hun- 
gry. Pudding was my favorite. 


Yus. 
With hardly a word Ennery had my shil- 
ling. He helped me eat the pudding, too. 


No, I won't have another gasper, 
mate. I'm feeling too low. If 
you'll just give me a hand to 
get on my feet. You do under- 
stand how I feel? That Ennery! 
Victorier Cross! Ph-l-l-u-u-r-r-t! 


My mother found me with the empty 
bowl, and pudding all over me face. It 
was her pudding that she’d made the 
last Christmas and was keeping in the 
cupboard for the next. I got a hiding. 
Ennery got my shilling and more than 
his share of the pudding. But he got no 
hiding. 

It went on that way all the time we 
was growing up. Only he’d begun to 
branch out. He’d discovered there were 
others besides me. He was always jin- 
gling coins in his pockets but his ear 

(Continued on page 40) 
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VEHICLE VOCABULARY. Names of Army vehicles have been interchangeable and confusing (see text 
below). Study the pictures on the other page, then see if you can identify the trucks shown above 
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more steam; and this time it brought in 
some definite opinions. “A peep,” wrote 
more than one soldier, “can’t be a jeep. 
The latter is a half-ton recon car, so 
named because it resembles—especially 
when its nose is on a downgrade—the 
fantastic jeep of the Popeye comic 
strip.” And from the Quartermaster 
Replacement Training Center at Fort 
Warren, Wyoming, came an elaborate 
study of the whole question. Final re- 
sult'is, we this week present in pictures 
the first all-out effort to settle the 
regional differences in the use of names 
for our motorized heaps. There it is, 
gentlemen—and if you don’t like it, 
don’t blame us. All we’ve done is given 
the winners the most votes. Amen. 


AMP ELLIOTT, Calif. Veterans of 

the old 40th Division will remem- 
ber Camp Kearny, sprawled over the 
rolling mesa north of San Diego. After 
I war it was dismantled and 
ver to quail and jack rabbits; 
st year, new-style two-story bar- 
eas popping up on the old site 
t's Camp Elliott, Marine Corps 
ee It’s hot and dusty, or 
, and clammy most of the year 
I tmosphere helps give brand 
ecks their rough and tough 
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fighting angles. At the big Marine 
Corps Base on San Diego Bay, a dozen 
miles away, they get their parade 
ground, dressy training. This place is 
so lush with flowers the hard-boiled 
Marines feel at first like yoo-hooing 
one another, but in spite of its tropical, 
movie-set appearance the base has 
turned out thousands of Grade-A scrap- 
pers. 


ce Camp Elliott officer of the day 

and his victim (or maybe it should be 
the other way around) have been trans- 
ferred, so we’re not doing anybody dirt 
by revealing this one. A detachment of 
Marines went to a seaside camp to prac- 
tice the-Marines-have-landed, and it 
was no picnic. Training began at 6 A.M. 
and went on for 16 hours, with night 
guard duty tossed in for bad measure. 
One 2:43 A. M., after a typically tough 
day, a Marine sentry in front of the 
clink felt he had to have a nap or cave 
in. By the time the officer of the day 
came along the guard was lying on his 
side, having knocked off about 35 of his 
40 winks. The O.D. cleared his throat, 
tapped the sentry on the shoulder and 
asked what was going on. The sentry 
opened one eye, shivered and thought 
fast, then scrunched an ear even closer 
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to the ground and whispe 
think I hear some of the pri 
to dig their way out.” TI 
grunted. But, as we hez 
got a safe distance away fro | 
guard he leaned against an 
laughed until he was fit to 


CAMP ROBER 

Japanese toothb 

ing to put teeth in) 
ats anuy Program here. 
Pvt. James McNair, 56th 
ing Bn., broadcast an ope 
molar massagers with ¥ 
could clean their rifles. I 
Francisco dentist came S$ 
made-in-Japan toothbrushe 
wrote, he bought ten yea 
patients to help build up] 
American trade relations. 
Japs attacked China the @% 
and locked up all the 5 
left, hoping some day, SOE 
could toss them directly 0% 
into the Japs’ yaps. Seems?! 


Post ORD, Calif. Lining 
Zip Your Lip campaign, *} 
Gretz has been precensormns: 
to the girl friend until there 
(Continued on page 




















Worth More than a Cow 


By Robert Thompson 


That's what they think of human beings 
in Meeker County, Minnesota. Since 
Meeker led the nation in saving cows 
from t.b. it is now doing as much for man 


dreds of other rural counties, but its 19,000 

people form the first community in the nation 
to do for human beings what all communities do for 
cattle: Battle tuberculosis through a county-wide 
plan of testing and treatment. 

In May, 1923, Meeker County farmers were first 
in America to ask complete testing of their dairy 
herds to end tuberculosis. The movement spread to 
other places, stirring up court fights, riots, objections. 
But in 1940 the last holdout county came in out in 
California, had its herds tested, watched its diseased 
cattle destroyed. As a result, today, the whole United 
States is completely free from bovine tuberculosis. 


| EEKER COUNTY, Minnesota, looks like hun- 


What it accomplished with cattle, Meeker County 
believes it may accomplish with men and women and 
children. So let’s have a look at Meeker, and then at 
the plan: 

Meeker County’s folk raise corn and small grains, 
dairy cattle, hogs and sheep and poultry. Homes and 
barns are well kept, as arule. The place was settled 
in pre-Civil War days with immigrant families and 
Down-East Yankees. When the Sioux attacked, 
Swedes, Germans, Irish, Yankees, English, Bohemians 
and French sought common refuge in the log stock- 
ade at Forest City. Today the mail boxes along the 
roads are lettered for Broadbents, Murphys, Olsons, 
Schoelkopfs, Ruotsinojas, Johnsons and Novaks. 

Let’s visit the Novaks—they’re typical. Last 
spring, Winczel Novak, riding his gang plow, was 
tired. And puzzled and worried. 

Not before in forty years had his strength and 
spirits failed to respond to the springtime. Always 
before, the heavy work of plowing and planting went 
easily. 

This year shoveling snow and breaking his truck 
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through the drifts to the highway t | gi 
cold. Stubbornly, the hacking in hi ‘hest bell 
Day by day, a load of weariness b e. 
cloak that couldn’t be dropped. | 
At fifty-three, a man with a halt ben, 
yet to raise shouldn’t be that way. ie § 
of his first married years, when he w: ‘6 
factory, Winczel had kept close to , 
now, it had done well by him. 
With the coming of May, Wincz: | 
when he coughed. He said little o | 


over to the hospital at Litchfield, the \et 
seat. The X-ray said his guess was: } 
on the film between the dark ladder c 
showed that the once sturdy man had ‘aten) 
Action was swift. Two days lata 
for the Minnesota State Tuberculosis pits 
north at Walker. The name of the pla js Aj 
Ching, the Chippewa Indian wore (or 
doors.” | 


the farm. He was more worried now |p} 
not about himself, because he knew tt my 
and the eight kids at home without h wes 


bounty. 
After Winczel left, Mrs. Novak ‘4 ¢ 
youngsters were on Doc Sellers’ mind 
the tuberculosis germ stop with a sin atte 
family. 
Doc Sellers drove up through K § 
northeast corner of the county, out © 
farm. He took along his syringe, w | « 
alcohol, and plenty of tuberculin se, | 
plained the Mantoux test. r 


| 
} 





Danger Signal for The 


By this test, dead germs are forced ‘ tell t 
their surviving fellows. The dead ge:)) a 
the tuberculin serum, but the fluid they) eretel 
jected between layers of skin, the serv (tells! 
tuberculosis germs are present, or if t 
active there. Many times, there willy) a 
but no tuberculosis. Doctors say that’ e 
tuberculosis and no reaction. 

“The test is harmless,” Doc Seller’ 
Rosie and the kids. “It's like a burgli 
better. It shows if there are any of th? gé 
side, ready to steal your health. It ever owsil 
are prowling around and haven’t beg. ‘ 
work yet.” 

Forty-eight hours later, the phys*} 
nine Novaks again. Nine sleeves were lle 
nine strong arms. Nine angry red bl jes% 
the merit of Dr. Sellers’ concern. Exposv |to} 














had done as he expected. Nine positiv 
and the X-ray. 
Fortunately, the films showed on /of 
ter, who hadn’t been helping her moth the 
grown girl should, was sent to Ah-Gwah 
sort of symbol, in a campaign that is un ei 
cal history. 
residents in Meeker County will have }/@ 
toux test. Everyone showing a positive — 
Medical Society and the resident physici |# 
at no cost to the people. 
pect, it will be a triumph in the fight aga 
losis. True, t.b. will always be a menace W 


There was another trip to Litchfield e 
active case. Florence, the eighteen-ye plet 
Thus, the Novaks were the first activ 

When that campaign is finished, the MI 
have been X-rayed. All this, the Mir 50 

If the campaign works out as the met } 7 
circumvent. No longer, (Continued ¢ \ 


Dr. W. E. Macklin (at the left), one of | 

thirteen crusading medical men, giv’ 4 

toux test—which detects tuberculos 

—to Francis Karl, twenty-three-year 4 fa 
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what a fighting fool 
djammer era can do, 
gets his dander up 


>| 


J ASA HOLCOMB, con- 
owner of the Red Arrow 
las one of the very few sail- 
j-ship days still extant and 
ih past eighty years of 
Imazingly spry and the type 
y rates a nickname; to the 
Wficers of the Red Arrow 
2anzo. Back in the days of 
| and iron men, crews sang 
itled Ranzo Was a Sailor. 
ixened Captain Holcomb to 
me stuck. Mates touched 
5 to Ranzo and addressed 
and kept their paint clean 
|asswork bright, else their 
le to them severely because 
foted the delinquency. 
ing late in November, 1941, 
\ fcNamara, first mate of 
fine steamer Cristobal dis- 
Hoboken, received orders 
ipper to pack his dunnage 
Yor duty to the master of 
Arrow liner, the Vanguard, 
at Bush Terminal in 
said Ranzo had ordered 
and that Mr. McNamara 
a taxicab from New York, 
luard would pay for it. The 
isi the Vanguard had given 
morning and would quit 
jon; hence Mr. McNamara 
@ the job at one o'clock. 
Waoremen were knocking off 
Jk when Ranzo appeared on 
@2k and beckoned Mr. Mc- 
port, which the latter did 
. The old gentleman led 
f master’s suite, where he 
sipe, stretched out on the 
i) smoked tranquilly for five 
h afforded Mr. McNamara 
€ opportunity to study him. 
i frail, spare little man, not 
t) lightweight division, with 
} white hair, piercing blue 
: as rosy as winter apples, a 
K) a mose and a mouth that 
#ellar door. He was smooth- 
#) the exception of his chin, 


iid along, white beard. 


| 
7 
a) 
al 


t 


a,” he said presently, “the 
se ambassador talked to 
ef of state for a year with- 
nja ything, and now they’ve 
this swab, Kurusu, to spell 
ft} job. It’s been my experi- 
| en a Jap acts like that he’s 
@you dirt. I was in Port Ar- 
9 when the Jap fleet attacked 
fis without warning.” 
ig /ohunk I could have licked 
ncitis on me once put me out 
i) with a sneak: punch,” said 
winara. 
‘Gintry, mister, is still clad in 
Mitic diapers. It hain’t grown 
nt) hat it needs to give it sense 
in is a sneak punch. Before 
we'll get it, and yet we set 
Musing to believe that what 
io the Russians can happen 


hes,” said Mr. McNamara, “I 
“Wy I love my country.” 

Ic» her for her frailties, mis- 
terse, once Japan ties on to us 
ty} d Italy have to declare war 
uner their contract with Japan. 
thi} packet is for discharge at 
FOY., SO what if she runs into a 
iy in the South Atlantic the 
st Robin Moor did last June?” 
laine, sir, we’d have a similar 
nd Unless the sub commander 
) fact We were carrying cargo 
tinued on page 35) 





RANZO GOES TO WAR 


The Germans ran to the conning 


BY PETER B. KYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAN SWEENEY 


tower, waiting for the smoke below to clear away as the two privateers deparicd 


























Trial by Marriage 


By Vereen Bell 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 


The Story Thus Far: 


4 fice WEBSTER (once a professional horseman) earns a 
precarious living as a dog trainer and “field-trial’? man. 
With his wife and Duff his young son, he travels thousands 
of miles a year, in the hope of winning prize money with his 
dogs. Sometimes he wins; more often, he does not. 

Bored by the nomadic existence she is forced to live, Mrs. 
Webster rebels. Intimidated by the woman, Troy gives up his 
field-trial work and becomes a druggist. After which—when 
Troy becomes known as a shiftless ne’er-do-well, Mrs. Webster 
kills herself. 

Like his father, Duff understands dogs and horses. Now— 
with his mother dead and his father a weak failure—he re- 
gards himself as privileged to leave home. And leave home 
he does—with an old shotgun and no money but a wild de- 
sire to be free, unfettered. 

In the course of his wanderings, he almost starves to death. 
Then, one day, he finds a dog—a fine black pointer with a 
white blaze. The dog has just killed a goat; he is savage and 
unfriendly. He is wearing a collar, on which is a plate bearing 
these words: ““Reward: Amos Hawthorne, Tafton, Alabama. 

With the aid of a long stick, and a noose, Duff captures 
the dog. After which, he finds his way to Tafton, where he has 
a talk with Hawthorne, who informs him, brutally, that the 
dog (‘‘Judas’’) is worthless, and that no reward will be paid. 

Fortunately for the boy, Hawthorne’s granddaughter, Lu- 
cie Sullivan, is present during the interview. She befriends 
him, gives him five dollars. Then, when he almost faints be- 
cause of lack of nourishment, she summons Doctor Phillips 
(whose daughter, Delia, is the prize ‘““vamp” of the region); 
and, when the boy is well, Lucie tells him that she wants him 
to take the place of a “hand” who has recently left. 

And so, despite the strenuous objections of old man Haw- 
thorne, Duff goes to work. By way of preliminary, he goes 
out to see Judas, at the kennels. Judas makes it obvious that 
he hates the boy, he bares his teeth, and growls. 

“Don’t worry,” Duff says, “‘you’re liable to get another 
chance at me.” 

II 


VERY morning Duff walked the four miles to 
E the kennels from Tafton. Leaving before day- 

light, he walked rapidly in the cold early morn- 
ing. At first he had simply helped around the 
kennels, saddling and tending the horses, and caring 
for the dogs. 

“Tain’t like de old-timey days,” Wesley said, the 
day they were worming the dogs. “Us used to have a 
whole yardful of dogs round here. Didn’t have no 
empty pens. Now we got just twenty er so dogs and 
most of dem just shooting dogs to be trained for folks. 
De field-trial owners, dey recollect bout Cap’m Amos 
gitting to be eighty er ninety years old, and dey just 
naturally send dey dogs to somebody else. ‘Oh, dere 
never was a better one dan old Amos, in his day. De 
beat of him didr’t live,’ dey say—and send dey dogs 
on to somebody else. Dey don’t see dat Cap’m Amos 
ain’t no common soul; he’s a miracle de Lawd done 
passed. He can cave in a hoss wid dem old long legs, 
right today, and blow a bulge in a dog whistle. 

“You see dat old Ambling Sam dog yonder, sitting 
up dere grinning in de sun, wid his eyes closed like 
he thinking bout sump’m? He all we got dat can win. 
But dey ain’t no better dan him never been turned 
loose. It ain’t happened for him to win at Grand 
Junction in de National yet, but dat’s jest de way de 
numbers fell. He goan be de next National Cham- 
pion just as sho as de Lawd loves de truf. 

“Old Sam, he de banker-man. He furnish de cash, 


* 


right on, one year to de next. ‘Old S.¥ 
do nothing dis year, dey say. Den 
right on along and he take a fust h 
hyar, and befo’ long we done made 

“But he de last. W’en he pass 
bad. Old Sam, he gits good puppies 
dem to somebody else to train, no 
_dat old fool Judas.” 

“Judas by old Sam?” Duff askec 

“Right straight by him. Cap’m 4 
some kind of throwback. I’m got dat 
printed from my head to my tail, 
brain in his head. Turn him loose a 
come back. Kill hogs er calves er an 
way. He bit a man’s bull one day, 
he did! How you goan train a dog 
catch him, and den when you catch 
touch him?” 

“What they going to do with Juda 

“Feed him till he dies of his own 

“They told me they were taking | 
be chloroformed.” 

“Dey was taking him, but dey te 
At de last minute, dey ain’t got de hv 
of old Sam’s puppies. Cap’m Amos, 
hardhearted, but he don’t fool nobod 
old Sam dog, and I guess he got a li 
any o’ Sam’s puppies. But won’t nobo 
dat Judas.” 

When the trainers were gone, and t 
hind had tired of their unhappy how 
to the pen where the dog Judas was 
some wild beast. Judas was standir 
watching the departing horses, but her 
of disappointment, nor ran up and dc 
the frenzied manner of his neighbors. 
looked at Duff unemotionally, yellc 
thought suddenly, ‘““Maybe Amos Haw 
be so down on me if I broke this dog 
stared at Judas. “I wonder if I could 
hearted old devil like you?” 


jess worked hard at his job, expec 
that his interest would lag or that At 
him. But so far he found his interest 
stead, and Amos paid no attention to | 
grunt curtly at him. Tafton offered Im 
except a movie, or a pool parlor. At 
usually ready to go to his boardingho 
boarders had accepted him immedia 
them were young men—mechanics, dr 
filling-station attendants. 

Sometimes they had a nickel poker 
urday night it might be a quarter gam 
whisky with it. Other Saturday nighty 
boys would lava-soap the grease from 
put on their best blue suits, and off to th 
of Montgomery they would go. Mondz 
go to work stoically, red-eyed, heavy- 
by nightfall they would have recoverec 
per there would be some laughter ag 
there had been some incident (Continue 


She stared af Juc 
coming to her lips 
make water come 

like Moses did?” 
“Never tried that, 





ig Turning 


y William O’Farrell 


Out of a storm two people emerge much 
wiser and stronger for their experience 


HE gathering storm spattered a preliminary 
"| warning across the windowpanes but the two peo- 

ple in the living room did not hear it. They sat in 
a self-imposed silence oblivious to everything but 
each other’s presence and their desperate need for 
ending this thing quickly while they were still in con- 
trol of themselves. 

After what seemed an interminable time, the man 
stirred. He looked across the room at the girl who 
awaited his words sullenly, her forehead creased in 
tension and the corners of her mouth drawn sharply 
down. 

For a moment a great desire was on him to throw 
reason to the winds, to smooth the forehead with ca- 
ressing fingers and to kiss the pout from the red 
mouth. 

He mastered it. “Sorry I’ve been such a flop 
Jean,” he said. “I should have given this office job a 
try before we got married. Guess I was just cut out 
to be a field man and nothing else. Sorry.” 

He paused hopefully but, when she made no reply, 
he continued in the same monotone: “So it’s back to 
the field for me, I suppose, and the best I can do is get 
you clear before they tell me officially. Your family’s 
lawyers will know how to handle it. You can call it 
incompatibility, if you like, or desertion; desertion 
might be better because tomorrow I’ll ask to be sent 
back to South America.” 

For the first time the girl moved. The hand lying 
in her lap twitched nervously and her sultry eyes, 
meeting his, widened a little. “Tomorrow?” she asked. 
“Tomorrow?” 

“Yes.” He nodded. “I'll be driving you home to 
your family this afternoon. If we leave at three we 
should be in Brownsville by eleven. Will you be 
ready?” 

She continued to stare at him as if she had not 
understood the meaning of his words. Then gradu- 
ally her eyes narrowed again and their old sullenness 
returned. She shrugged. 

He rose from his chair and looked out the window. 
The raindrops were beating against it heavily now. 
“The storm’s coming from the north,” he said. “It 
won't bother us once we’re out of town, but be sure 
to bundle yourself up.” He turned and walked slowly 
to the door. ‘Will you do that?” he asked. “And be 
ready by three?” His voice was still on the same 
controlled level. 

The girl sat with her fists clenched, her slight body 
trembling. ‘‘Anything!” she said tightly. “Anything 
at all! Only get out. Leave me alone!” 

The man looked at her, sighed and, turning away, 
climbed the stairs heavily to the second floor. He 
went into the bathroom and, taking a thermometer 
from the medicine locker, placed it in his mouth. 
While he waited he timed his pulse. 


ee URE 99.8—Pulse 126. Tom Martin 
screwed the thermometer back into its container 
and slipped it into his vest pocket. He considered his 
face in the mirror. 

Would he be able to carry it through? Malaria, 
as he knew from long experience, was tricky. This 
particular attack had been going on for twenty-four 
hours now, kept under control by constant dosings of 
quinine. Did he dare risk the six- or seven-hour 
drive to Brownsville? 

The serious, not unhandsome face in the mirror 
smiled wryly back at him. That was a foolish ques- 
tion, it seemed to say. He had to risk it. He couldn't 
wait, couldn’t have Jean in town when the final blow 
came tomorrow—and there was no other way of get- 
ting her back to her family. No railroad ran through 
Brownsville and he couldn’t let her drive alone. Not 
through a rainy night for seven hours. Not a girl like 
Jean. 

Tom opened the medicine locker again and took 
out the quinine bottle. ... Not a girl like Jean. ...He 
repeated the phrase to himself. That’s the answer to 
the whole mess, he thought; I had no business marry- 
ing a girl raised the way she was. A guy like me 
—a hard-boiled, malaria-ridden, practical engineer— 
has no place in his life for luxuries; I should have 
married some Indian squaw fresh from the jungle. I 
might have made her happy. But Jean— 

The thought of his wife’s (Continued on page 44) 


He nodded and, Jean's arm linked through his, 
they trudged stolidly toward the small cabin 
which showed a blacker spot in the darkness 
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Tumult Between 


the Tracks 


By Maxwell Hunter 


Petersburg, Florida, which he says 

is the biggest drugstore in the 
world. It probably is. If not, it still is 
the most unbelievable piece of retail 
exhibitionism that ever catapulted a 
one-horse apothecary shop into a mer- 
chandising upheaval that refuses to ad- 
mit a point of saturation. 

“There is no point of saturation,” de- 
clares Doc Webb and, to prove it, he 
reminds you that he opened his business 
on a shoestring in a town of 40,000 at a 
time when other local concerns were 
going into receivership, and the nation 
into a panic; and that he ran an annual 
gross from $38,000 to $4,000,000. Which 
is to say that his business now fits the 
town about as well as the Brooklyn 
Bridge would fit a millpond. 

Doc’s competitors say no man can sell 
at a loss and stay in business, which 
they accuse him of doing, along with 
ignoring all the other rules of economics 
and operating strictly by tantrums. Doc 
Webb’s performances certainly encour- 
age such beliefs. For a long time, he 
had no display windows in his store: he 
still has no office, nor even a chair to 
sit in. He operates at home, sitting 
cross-legged on the floor. He comes to 
work around three in the afternoon, 
usually goes home at four. 

Doc has expanded his store from 270 
square feet of rented floor space to 
96,000 of his own, and has increased his 
employees from six to four hundred. 
His business has swallowed the build- 
ing as well as the block in which it 
started, and today is one of the tourist 
attractions of Florida. Upward of 30.- 
000 persons have visited Webb’s in a 
single day. 

Doc Webb prefers to concentrate 
rather than spread. He has declined to 
join chains or to be exploited into a 
chain himself. He is perhaps the best 
publicized small-town merchant in 
America. He puts his personal acquaint- 
anceship at 200,000. 


D OC WEBB runs a drugstore in St. 


Too Much for the Post Office 


Doc is not adverse, however, to pro- 
moting himself. Once he had printed 
what he labeled “The World’s Largest 
Postcard.” It was ten by sixteen inches 
and contained interior views of his store. 
He charged a penny for it but its enor- 
mous size intrigued his tourist custom- 
ers, and before long, the local postmaster 
was calling on Washington for help. By 
the time 50,000 of the unwieldy cards 
had cluttered up the mails, the postal 
department made a special ruling, fix- 
ing the postage at three cents. 

“That was the first time the post- 
office department ever had to do a thing 
like that,” Doc gloated. 

He maintains that his separate lines 
are not departments but separate busi- 
nesses, even though they are under the 
same roof, and some of them blend to- 
gether. For instance, his men’s-wear 
counter protrudes into his drug depart- 
ment; which enabled him to sell 2.600 
men’s shirts one Sunday, a transaction 
that stirred blood-curdling protests 
among the clothing stores. 

His grocery department also merges 
with his drug area and so runs nights 
and Sundays. But Doc Webb insists 
that he runs a drugstore and boasts that 
he employs more registered pharmacists 


ee 


He tossed all the rules out the 
window and proved you can 
get rich by selling merchan- 
dise at a loss. Even his competi- 
fors come down to buy at his 
uproarious sales. Doc Webb's 
drugstore resembles a three- 
ring circus, complete with 
side shows—and_ customers 
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than any other drugstore in the world. Counting 
pharmacists or their “equivalents” he has thirty. Un 
der the law, it takes at least an equivalent to sell a 
bottle of rubbing alcohol, so half of them work on 
the floor. As for Doc, he says he is a “druggist by ex- 
perience,” which probably rates him the next thing 
to an equivalent. 

Doc thinks in terms of carload lots, one-day 
turnovers and circus tumult. He can whip up more 
excitement with a bargain than Ben Hur could with 
a chariot. He did this once with a cheese, the biggest 
cheese in the world—at least, he said it was—a Wis- 
consin Cheddar that weighed 2,480 pounds. He whit- 
tled it up and sold it in a day. 

He can dramatize a pill just as readily. 

Once he put on a 25-cent liver pill at 13 cents. In 
one day he sold 3,204 boxes. He regularly disposes 
of a carload of.soap a week. 

His signs proclaim his place “The World’s Most 
Unusual Drug Store,” but those boards could more 
accurately read “The World’s Most Unusual Drug 
Store in the World’s Worst Location.” It is not be- 
low the railroad tracks; it is between them! 

In 1926, the year he opened up, the Florida boom 
had just exploded, and Central Avenue, the main 
business street, was honeycombed with empty store- 
rooms, but he ignored Central Avenue and selected 
a site on Ninth Street South, which bisects a Negro 
district and is nowhere near the established retail 
section. 

Trains snorted—and still do—along the north and 
south sides of this block. Across the street when he 
moved in were ramshackle Negro stores; to the rear, 
a cluster of Negro shacks. Half of the frontage of 
his choice was occupied by a one-story boarded-up 
store building, the other half by an ice plant. Further- 
more, the store was within easy sniffing distance of 
the municipal gas plant. 

Dob Webb rented a corner in the deserted build- 
ing, knocked down the boarding and hauled in a 
truckload of merchandise, mostly remedies to ease 
the miseries of the surrounding Negro population. 

However, as times got tougher the carriage trade 
found him. At first feminine shoppers from the bet- 
ter parts of town were squeamish about invading this 
scabrous district, but such lures as five pounds of 
sugar for a dime overcame their fears. They only 
hoped they would not be seen, but they were—by 
nearly all their penny-saving social acquaintances, 
including the wives of (Continued on page 32) 
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MOVING FINGER 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


The Story Thus Far: 


N INVALID, following the crash of a 
plane he had been piloting, Jerry Burton, 
a young Londoner, takes his sister, Joanna, 
and goes to the small town of Lymstock, where 
he hopes the fresh air may hasten his recovery. 

No sooner is he settled than he receives an 
anonymous letter—filthy, insulting. Then— 
after he has been worried sick for a time—he 
learns that others have received, and are still 
receiving, somewhat similar letters. He learns, 
furthermore, that two capable officials—Su- 
perintendent Nash and Inspector Graves—are 
investigating. 

Among the Burtons’ neighbors are Richard 
Symmington, a lawyer, and his wife. Living 
with the Symmingtons are their young chil- 
dren; Elsie Holland, a nursery governess; Me- 
gan Hunter, the lawyer’s stepchild (whom the 
town does not understand, because she is not 
“interested” in anything); Agnes Woddell, a 
maid; and the cook, Rose. 

The town holds Mrs. Symmington in high 
regard. But for some reason or other (known 
only to herself) she kills herself, after receiving 
a “poison-pen”’ letter. Then, not long after she 
dies, Agnes Woddell is murdered. . . . No one 
has any theories to offer, regarding the two 
deaths—except Superintendent Nash. Nash 
believes that someone—he does not know who 
—brought the letter to the Symmington home 
and thrust it through the letter box, shortly 
before Mrs. Symmington committed suicide. 
He believes that Agnes had been looking 
through a window when the letter had been 
brought in; he feels sure that Agnes had seen 
the person who had brought the letter! .. . 

Mr. Pye is a well-to-do dilettante who lives 
not far from the Burtons. Joanna is inclined 
to suspect him as the murderer. So, meeting 
him, Burton proceeds to discuss the case with 
him. Mr. Pye makes numerous comments. 
Then—‘Notice,” he says, “what people do 
with their hands, and their little tricks of man- 
ner and what they do with their food, and if 
they laugh for no apparent reason. That’s the 
way to find out who killed Agnes Woddell.” 

““‘Mad?” Burton queries. Mr. Pye stares at 
him. ‘Quite, quite mad,” he says, “but you’d 
never know it.” “Who?” Burton asks. Mr. 
Pye smiles. “‘No, no, Burton,” he exclaims, 
“that would be slander to all the rest of us.” 

And, without another word, Mr. Pye walks 


away—dquickly. 
VI 


A 


He smiled vaguely at me. 
good morning, Mr.—er—er—” 

I helped him. 

“Burton.” 

“Of course, of course, you mustn’t 
think I don’t remember you. Your 
name had just slipped my memory for 
the moment. A beautiful day.” 

“Yes,” I said rather shortly. 

He peered at me. 

“But something—something, ah, yes, 
that poor unfortunate child who was in 
service at the Symmingtons’. I find it 
hard to believe, I must confess, that we 
have a murderer in our midst, Mr.—er 
—Burton.” 

“It does seem a bit fantastic,” I said. 

“Something else has just reached my 
ears.” He leaned toward me. “I learn 
that there have been anonymous letters 
going about. Have you heard any ru- 
mor of such things?” 

“T have heard,” I said. 

“Cowardly and dastardly things.” He 
paused and quoted an enormous stream 
of Latin. “Those words of Horace are 
very applicable, don’t you think?” he 
said. 

“Absolutely,” I said. 

There didn’t seem anyone else I 


I stood staring after Mr. Pye the 
church door opened and the Rev. 
Caleb Dane Calthrop came out. 


“Good— 


I heard a sound ahead of me fo 
my right. I took a flashlight 
from my pocket and switched 
it on. Immediately a low, sharp 
voice ordered, “Put that out!” 





| 
could profitably talk to, sh wer 
dropping in for some tok e9 a 
bottle of sherry, so as to; gop 
humbler opinions on the me 

“A narsty tramp,” see i 
verdict. 

“Come to the door, thes 
and ask for money, and cee 
alone in the house, the 
My sister Dora, over tc 
she had a narsty experie re 
drunk, he was, and selliti® 
printed poems. 

The story went on, er 
intrepid Dora courageous bas 
door in the man’s face anc \king 
and barricading herself i ton 
retreat, which I gathered ; 
cacy in mentioning it, mu’ je¢ 
tory. “And there she stay: i] 
came home!” 

I reached Little Furze j y 
utes before lunch time.) 
standing in the drawing | 
doing nothing at all an 
though her thoughts we | 

“What have you bee 
yourself?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. No’ 
lar’ 


WENT out on the y 
chairs were drawn uy 

table and there were two 
glasses. On another chair 
at which I looked with 
for some time. a 

“What on earth is this?” 

“Oh,” said Joanna, “I thi 
tograph of a diseased spli 
thing. Dr. Griffith seemea 
be interested to see it.” 

I looked at the photogra 
interest. Every man has | 
of courting the female sex.’ 
myself, choose to do it wit 
of spleens, diseased or otf 
no doubt Joanna had asked 

“Tt looks most unplease 

Joanna said it did, rathe 

“How was Griffith?” Tas 

“He looked tired and ve 
think he’s got something o 
she replied. 

“A spleen that won’t yi 
ment?” 

“Don’t be silly. I meai 
real.” i 

“T should say the man’s g’ 
mind. I wish you'd lay off h” 

“Oh, do shut up. I haven’ on 
thing.” 

“Women always say that 3 

Joanna whirled angrily” 
strode back into the howe a 

The diseased spleen was " 
curl up in the sun. I took it | F 
ner and brought it in to @ 
room. I had no affection fo ™ 
but I presumed it was one § 
treasures. 

I stooped down and pt ic 
heavy book from the bottom * 
bookcase in order to press | 
graph flat again between it: @¥ 
was a ponderous volume of 
sermons. J 

The book came open in an 
rather a surprising way. ™ 
minute I saw why. From th 1 
it a number of pages had Ll’ Ip 
cut out. 1B 

I stood staring at it. I loc 3® 
title page. It had been pl 
1840. i 

There could be no doubt a # 
looking at the book from tt io 
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Make your car last 

longer, save money 

and help conserve 

America’s vital sup- 
plies—correct oil pumping zow. But remember 
that with new piston rings the job’s only HALF 
DONE. Wasteful, motor-fouling oil pumping 

' starts at worn connecting rod bearings and cor- 
rection must start there, too! 





When connecting rod bearings are worn, excess 
oil floods the cylinders, is forced into combus- 
tion chambers, where it burns to carbon on the 
best of new piston rings, on valves and spark 
plugs. Result: Continued sluggish performance, 
oil and gasoline waste, and another overhaul 
within a few thousand miles! 


Do the WHOLE job now and save money. 
When the engine is opened up for new rings, 
replace the connecting rod bearings with a set of 
Federal-Mogul Oil-Control Bearings to restore 
power, pep and economy for the long run! 
Your service man recommends them. 
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FOR VICTORY 


Submarines, aircraft car- 
riers, minesweepers, rescue 
tugs, dredges are equipped 
with Federal-Mogul bear- 
ings and other precision 
parts. With added produc- 
tion capacity, Federal-Mogul 
works “all out’, manufac- 
turing bearings and preci- 
sion parts for planes, tanks, 
guns, boats—and millions of 
bearings to service the auto- 
mobiles carrying defense 
workers and materials to 
their jobs. We “keep ‘em 
rolling’! 





which the anonymous letters had been 
put together. Who had cut them out? 

Well, to begin with, it could be Emily 
Barton herself. She was, perhaps, the 
obvious person to think of. Or it could 
have been Partridge. 

But there were other possibilities. 
The pages could have been cut out by 
anyone who had been alone in this room, 
any visitor, for instance, who had sat 
there waiting for Miss Emily. Or even 
anyone who called on business. 

No, that wasn’t so likely. I had no- 
ticed that when, one day, a clerk from 
the bank had come to see me, Partridge 
had shown him into the little study at 
the back of the house. That was clearly 
the house routine. 

A visitor, then? Someone “of good 
social position.” Mr. Pye? Aimée Grif- 
fith? Mrs. Dane Calthrop? 


eee gong sounded and I went in to 
lunch. Afterward, in the drawing 
room I showed Joanna my find. 

We discussed it from every aspect. 
Then I took it down to the police sta- 
tion. 

They were elated at the find, and I was 
patted on the back for what was, after 
all, the sheerest piece of luck. 

Graves was not there, but Nash was, 
and rang up the other man. They would 
test the book for fingerprints, though 
Nash was not hopeful of finding any- 
thing. I may say that he did not. There 
were mine, Partridge’s and nobody 
else’s, merely showing that Partridge 
dusted conscientiously. 

Nash walked back with me up the 
hill. I asked how he was getting on. 

“We’re narrowing it down, Mr. Bur- 
ton. We’ve eliminated the people it 
couldn’t be.” 

“Ah,” I said. “And who remains?” 

“Miss Ginch. She was to meet a cli- 
ent at a house yesterday afternoon by 
appointment. That house was situated 
not far along the Combe Acre road— 
that’s the road that goes past the Sym- 
mingtons’. She would have to pass the 
house both going and coming... the 
week before, the day the anonymous 
letter was delivered and Mrs. Symming- 
ton committed suicide, was her last day 
at Symmington’s office. 

“Mr. Symmington thought at first she 
had not left the office at all that after- 
noon. He had Sir Henry Lushington 
with him all the afternoon and rang 
several times for Miss Ginch. I find, 
however, that she did leave the office 
between three and four. She went out 
to get some high denomination of stamp 
of which they had run short. The office 
boy could have gone, but Miss Ginch 
elected to go, saying she had a headache 
and would like the air. She was not 
gone long.” 

“But long enough?” 

“Yes, long enough to hurry along to 
the other end of the village, slip the 
letter in the box and hurry back. I must 
say, however, that I cannot find any- 
body who saw her near the Symming- 
tons’ house.” 

“Would they notice?” 

“They might and-they might not.” 

“Who else is in your bag?” 

Nash looked very straight ahead of 
him. “You’ll understand that we can’t 
exclude anybody—anybody at all.” 

“No,” I said. “I see that.” 

He said gravely, “Miss Griffith went 
to Brenton for a meeting of Girl Guides 
yesterday. She arrived rather late.” 

“You don’t think—” 

“No, I don’t think. But I don’t know. 
Miss Griffith seems an eminently sane, 
healthy-minded woman—but I say, I 
don’t know.” 

“What about the previous week? 
Could she have slipped the letter in the 
box?” 

“It’s possible. She was shopping in 
the town that afternoon.” He paused. 
“The same applies to Miss Emily Bar- 


































ton. She was out shoppi |eay 
day afternoon and she \\ ¢. 


ing the cut book in Lj, 
bound, I knew, to dire’ a4 
the owner of that hour 


terday so bright and 
cited... 


I said thickly, “This fj 
for one! One sees things: \p 
things—” 

Nash nodded sympath >ajj 
it isn’t very pleasant to 
fellow creatures one me g 
criminal lunatics.” 

He paused for a mom 
on, “And there’s Mr, Py * 

I said sharply, “So yo: g 
ered him?” 

Nash smiled. “Oh, yes’ pye 
ered him all right. A ver: yp 
acter—not, I should say | ye 
character. Hé has no ali’ 9, 
his garden, alone, on both 

“So you're not oni). 
women?” 

“T don’t think a man w 
—in fact, I’m sure of |g 
Graves—always exceptiny 
that is to say, who’s got : 
female streak in his cl} 
we’ve checked up on ever. 
terday afternoon. That’s 
you see. You're all right 
“and so’s your sister, and} 
ton didn’t leave his offici | 
there and Dr. Griffith was | 
the other direction, and Tu 
on his visits.” i 


I said slowly: “So your 
nated down to those 
Miss Griffith, little Miss ] 


—besides the vicar’s lady 
“You've thought of her?\\| 
“We've thought of ev (bo 

Mrs. Dane Calthrop is a lity 

mad, if you know what lie 

she could have done it. |) % 
wood watching birds yes iaj 
noon—and the birds car |sp 
her.” 


HE TURNED sharply 
fith came into the polic tat 
“Hullo, Nash. I heard yo! ereat 
asking for me this morniy Anya 
important?” i 

“Inquest on Friday, if tuts 
Dr. Griffith.” 

“Right. Moresby and I + 
P. M. tonight.” 

Nash said, “There’s ju 
thing, Dr. Griffith. Mrs. 7 
was taking some powders 
that you prescribed for hy 

He paused. ; | 

Owen Griffith said ini) 
“Ves?” - | 

“Would an overdose of 
have been fatal?” 

“Certainly not,” Griffi 
“Not unless she’d taken a 
five of them!” ' 

“But you once warned hj 
ceeding the dose, so Miss } 
me.” 2 

“Oh, that, yes. Mrs. 
the sort of woman who W 
overdo anything she was {) 
that to take twice as much'} 
twice as much good, and yo" 
anyone to overdo even pl # 
aspirin—bad for the heart. °#% 
there’s absolutely no dout {20% 
cause of death. It was cyal » 

“Oh, I know that—you ¢ © 
meaning. I only thought at 
committing suicide you'd P| a 


































































a ific rather than to 
ssic acid.” 
Jn the other hand, prussic 
ramatic and is pretty cer- 
trick. With barbiturates, 
you can bring the victim 
a short time has elapsed.” 
, Dr. Griffith,” 

rted, and I said goodby 
it slowly up the hill home. 
Sut—at least there was no 
and there was an enig- 
yrandum scribbled on the 
ick presumably for the 
ther Partridge or myself: 
ith rings up, I can’t go on 
could manage Wednesday 


and went into 
90m. I sat down in the 
table armchair—none of 
‘very comfortable; they 
#re straight backs and were 
4f the late Mrs. Barton— 
my legs and tried to think 
ng out. 

sn annoyance I remem- 
Owen’s arrival had in- 
conversation with the 
‘d that he had mentioned 
sple as being possibilities. 
who they were. 

perhaps, for one? After 
50k had been found in this 
Agnes could have been 
quite unsuspectingly by 
mentor. No, you couldn’t 


yas the other? 
| perhaps, that I didn’t 
! Cleat? The original local 
ay eyes. I considered the 
i) these strangely unlikely 
tirn: Gentle, frail little Em- 
What points were there ac- 
pst her? A starved life? 
g@and repressed from early 
#1oo many sacrifices asked 
ious horror of discussing 
t quite nice”? Was that ac- 
‘Yn of inner preoccupation 
'fse themes? Was I getting 
blFreudian? I remembered a 
nc elling me that the mutter- 
st2 maiden ladies when going 
anesthetic were a revela- 
o)wouldn’t think they knew 
edly 
‘iffith? 
)thing repressed or inhib- 
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ited about her. Cheery, mannish, suc- | 


cessful. A full, busy life. Yet Mrs. 


Dane Calthrop had said, “Poor thing!” | 


And there was something—something 
—some remembrance ... Ah! I’d got 
it. Owen Griffith saying something like, 
“We had an outbreak of anonymous 
letters up north where I had a practice.” 

Had that been Aimée Griffith’s work, 
too? Surely rather a coincidence. Two 
outbreaks of the same thing. 

Stop a minute, they’d tracked down 
the author of those. Griffith had said so. 
A schoolgirl. 

Cold it was suddenly—must be a 
draft from the window. I turned un- 
comfortably in my chair. Why did I 
sudcenly feel so queer and upset? 

Go on thinking .. . Aimée Griffith? 
Perhaps it was Aimée Griffith, not that 
other girl. And Aimée had come down 
here and started her tricks again. And 
that was why Owen Griffith was looking 
so unhappy and hag-ridden. He sus- 
pected. Yes, he suspected... . 

Mr. Pye? Not, somehow, a very nice 
little man. I could imagine him stag- 
ing the whole business, laughing .. . 

That telephone message on the tele- 
phone pad in the hall—why did I keep 
thinking of it? Griffith and Joanna— 
he was falling for her. No, that wasn’t 
why the message worried me. It was 
something else. ... 

My senses were swimming, sleep was 
very near. I repeated idiotically to my- 
self: “No smoke without fire. No smoke 
without fire. ... That’s it... it all links 
up together. .. .” 

And then I was walking down the 
street with Megan, and Elsie Holland 
passed. She was dressed as a bride, and 
people were murmuring, “She’s going to 
marry Dr. Griffith at last. Of course, 
they’ve been engaged secretly for 
years...” 

There we were, in the church, and 
Dane Calthrop was reading the service 
in Latin. 

And in the middle of it Mrs. Dane 
Calthrop jumped up and cried energeti- 
cally, “It’s got to be stopped, I tell you. 
It’s got to be stopped!” 

For a minute or two I didn’t know 
whether I was asleep or awake. Then 
my brain cleared, and I realized I was in 
the drawing room of Little Furze and 
that Mrs. Calthrop had just come through 
the window and was standing in front 
of me saying with nervous violence: 

“It has got to be stopped, I tell you!” 

I jumped up. “I beg your pardon,” I 
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Judy and the Judge 
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THE JUDGE is a man of firm words and fixed opinions. And there's grim decision in his 
voice as he lays down the law to his daughter. ‘Young lady,” he says, “when you're 
faced with a little trouble like mine, there’s only one course to follow. Take a good stiff, 
old-fashioned purge!” 





BUT JUDY is not the Judge’s daughter 
for nothing. “Judge,” she says, “‘you are 
guilty of horse-and-buggy habits. Did it 
ever cross your legal mind to find and 
correct the cause of your trouble? Well, 
that’s a little matter we'll ‘tend to right 


now! Come 


with me.” 





“t OBJECT!” roars the Judge. 

“Objection overruled! This crisp, crunchy 
cereal, KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN, has just what it 
takes to correct the cause of constipation due 
to lack of ‘bulk’ in the diet. It may be the very 
thing you need! Just eat it every day, and 
drink plenty of water.” 
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“HOLD ON THERE!” says the Judge. “You little minx, why didn’t you tell me how good 
it tastes? If ALL-BRAN can make me ‘Join the Regulars,’ I’m giving it a lifetime appoint- 
ment right now!” 


Join the “‘Regulars’’ with 


Hlloggs Cll Bran 
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| Let Your Mobilgas 
Dealer Help You Save 


Your Tires... 
| COME IN EVERY WEEK FOR FREE AIR 
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LET US INFLATE YOUR 
TIRES TO f 
CORRECT PRESSURE 


Incorrect inflation can 
reduce tire life as much 
as 25%! Too little pres- 
sure—or too much pres- 
sure—both can cause 
excessive wear. That 
makes regular, expert 
tire service important! 

Come in every week, 
regularly, whether you need gasoline or not, and let us 
bring all your tires up to correct pressure. You'll find the 
1] few minutes it takes for a careful check-up all around will 
be time well invested. 


























a week! 





2. Let us switch tires each 
5,000 miles, inspect for cuts 6, We’ll protect yi 
and bruises—check wheel _finish,too! Let us wwiteve 


4. Let us change your oil ev- 
ery 1,000 miles—we’|I put in 
clean, tough Mobiloil! 8. Let us make : € 
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“AIR WARDEN”! 
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tires regularly | . it sh 
done every 5,0 miles| 
The figures n the 


show the relative wear for each 5 sel, TI 
tires, for example, wear much fasts than 
tires. Regular switching—carefully | fe—« 
wear on all tires... helps make the et last 


LET US INSPECT YOUR TIRE ; EGU 
FOR SAFER, LONGER jLEAG 


Little bruises and cuts grow if 
left unattended. Let us in- 
spect your tires regularly and 
stop damage before you have 
a tire that can’t be fixed! 

Incorrect wheel 
alignment and bal- 
ance can also cause 
rapid wear. Let us 
check this, too— 
help make your tires 
last longer. ZZ 
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i I was asleep. What 
Salthrop beat one fist 
alm of her other hand. 
stopped. These letters! 
san’t go on having poor 
like Agnes Woddell 


4 right,” I said. “But 
ypose to set about it?” 
althrop said, “We've got 
1”? 

laps in rather a superior 
what do you suggest that 


A thing cleared up! I 
-a wicked place. I was 


ed. “Yes, my dear 
i, not too politely, “but 
‘oing to do?” 

op said, “Put a stop 


doing their best.” 

uld be killed yesterday, 
good enough.” 

w better than they do?” 
‘don’t know anything at 
7 I’m going to call in an 


ad. “You can’t do that. 
will only take over on a 
e chief constable of the 
they have sent Graves.” 
that kind of an expert. 
eone who knows about 
S or even about mur- 
one who knows people. 
We want someone who 
about wickedness!” 
point of view. But it 
stimulating. 
iid say anything more, 
hrop nodded her head at 
quick, confident tone: 
2 about it right away.” 
it out of the window again. 
week, I think, was one of 
rest times I have ever passed 
had an odd dream quality. 
emed real. 
t on Agnes Woddell was 
curious of Lymstock at- 
asse. No new facts came to 
only possible verdict was 
Murder by person or persons 


little Agnes Woddell, having 


“I understand they all have to remain 
after the play to help do ‘the dishes” 
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had her hour of limelight, was duly 
buried in the quiet old churchyard and 
life in Lymstock went on as before. 

No, that last statement is untrue. Not 
as before... . 

There was a half-scared, half-avid 
gleam in almost everybody’s eye. Neigh- 
bor looked at neighbor. One thing had 
been brought out clearly at the inquest 
—it was most unlikely that any stranger 
had killed Agnes Woddell. No tramps 
or unknown men had been noticed or re- 
ported in the district. Somewhere, then, 
in Lymstock, walking down the High 


‘Street, shopping, passing the time of 


day, was a person who had cracked 
a defenseless girl’s skull and driven a 
sharp skewer home to her brain. 

And no one knew who that person 
was. 


Ae I say, the days went on in a kind 

of dream. I looked at everyone I 
met in a new light, the light of a pos- 
sible murderer. It was not an agreeable 
sensation! 

And in the evenings, with the curtain 
drawn, Joanna and I sat talking, talking, 
arguing, going over in turn all the vari- 
ous possibilities that still seemed so 
fantastic and incredible. 

Joanna held firm to her theory of Mr. 
Pye. I, after wavering a little, had gone 
back to my original suspect, Miss Ginch. 
But we went over the possible names 
again and again: 

Mr. Pye? 

Miss Ginch? 

Mrs. Dane Calthrop? 

Aimée Griffith? 

Emily Barton? 

Partridge? 

And all the time, nervously, appre- 
hensively, we waited for something to 
happen. 

But nothing did happen. Nobody, 
so far as we knew, received any more 
letters. Nash made periodic appear- 
ances in the town but what he was do- 
ing and what traps the police were 
setting, I had no idea. Graves had gone 
again. 

Emily Barton came to tea. Megan 
came to lunch. Owen Griffith went 
about his practice. We went and drank 
sherry with Mr. Pye. And we went to 
tea at the vicarage. 

I was glad to find that Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp displayed none of the militant 
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ferocity she had shown on the occasion 
of our last meeting. I think she had 
forgotten all about it. 

She seemed now principally con- 
cerned with the destruction of white 
butterflies so as to preserve cauliflower 
and cabbage plants. 

Our afternoon at the vicarage was 
really one of the most peaceful we had 
spent. It was an attractive old house 
and had a big, shabby, comfortable 
drawing room with faded rose cretonne. 
The Dane Calthrops had a guest stay- 
ing with them, an amiable, elderly lady 
who was knitting something with white, 
fleecy wool. We had very good hot 
scones for tea, the vicar came in, and 
beamed placidly on us while he pur- 
sued his gentle erudite conversation. It 
was very pleasant. 

I don’t mean that we got away from 
the topic of the murder, because we 
didn’t. 

Miss Marple, the guest, was naturally 
thrilled by the subject. As she said 
apologetically: 

“We have so little to talk about in the 
country!” She had made up her mind 
that the dead girl must have been just 
like her Edith. 

“Such a nice little maid, and so will- 
ing, but sometimes just a little slow to 
take in things.” 

Miss Marple also had a cousin whose 
niece’s sister-in-law had had a great 
deal of annoyance and trouble over 
some anonymous letters, so that, too, 
was very interesting to the charming 
old lady. 


“But tell me, dear,” she said to Mrs. 


Dane Calthrop, “what do the village 
people—I mean the townspeople—say? 
What do they think?” 

“Mrs. Cleat still, I suppose,” said Jo- 
anna. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Dane Calthrop. 
“Not now.” 

Miss Marple asked who Mrs. Cleat 
was. 

Joanna said she was the village witch. 

“That’s right, isn’t it, Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp?” 

The vicar murmured a long Latin quo- 
tation about, I think, the evil power 
of witches, to which we all listened 
in respectful and uncomprehending 
silence. 

“She’s a very silly woman,” said his 
wife. “Likes to show off. Goes out to 
gather herbs and things at the full of 
the moon and takes care that everybody 
in, the place knows about it.” 

“And silly girls go and consult her, I 
suppose?” said Miss Marple. 


I SAW the vicar getting ready to un- 
load more Latin on us and I asked 
hastily, “But why shouldn’t people sus- 
pect her of the murder now? They 
thought the letters were her doing.” 

Miss Marple said finally: 

“Oh! But the girl was killed with a 
skewer, so I hear. Very unpleasant! 
Well, naturally, that takes al/ suspicion 
away from this Mrs. Cleat. Because, 
you see, she could ill-wish her, so that 
the girl would waste away and die from 
natural causes.” 

“Strange how those old beliefs lin- 
ger,” said the vicar. “In early Christian 
times, local superstitions were wisely in 
corporated with Christian doctrines and 
their most unpleasant attributes gradu- 
ally eliminated.” 

“It isn’t superstition we’ve got to deal 
with here,” said Mrs. Dane Calthrop, 
“but facts.” 

“And very unpleasant facts,” I said. 

“As you say, Mr. Burton,” said Miss 
Marple. “Now you—excuse me if I am 
being too personal—are a stranger here, 
and have a knowledge of the world and 
of various aspects of life. It seems to 
me that you ought to be able to find a 
solution to this distasteful problem.” 

I smiled. 

“The best solution I have had was a 
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THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Longines provides watches in a wide 
variety of style but tn a single variety 
of quality. Every Longines Watch is 
made to one standard, world-honored 
for greater accuracy and long life, 
and time-tested by 76 years of 
use. The excellence and elegance of 
Longines Watches have won for them 
10 world’s fair grand prizes, 28 gold 
medals and moré honors for accuracy 
than any other timepiece. 
Longines-Wittnauer jewelers show 
Longines Watches for every timekeep- 
ing need; also Wittnauer Watches, a 
companion line moderately priced 
from $29.75—product of Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
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Teacher Jones flunks test 
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MISS JONES NEEDS A LAXATIVE; but she has to 
be in class by 9—with a hard day ahead. 

“Better put off taking anything till 
tonight,”’ she decides. She doesn’t know 
about quick-acting laxatives. 
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dream. In my dream it all fitted in and 
panned out beautifully. Unfortunately 
when I woke up the whole thing was 
nonsense!” 

“How interesting, though. Do tell me 
how the nonsense went.” 

“Oh, it all started with the silly phrase 
‘No smoke without fire. People have 
been saying that ad nauseam. And then 
I got it mixed up with war terms. Smoke 
screen, scrap of paper, telephone mes- 
sages—no, that was another dream.” 

“And what was that dream?” 

The old lady was so eager about it, 
that I felt sure she was a secret reader 
of Napoleon’s Book of Dreams, which 
had been the great stand-by of my old 
nurse. 

“Oh! Only Elsie Holland—the Sym- 
mingtons’ nursery governess, you know, 
was getting married to Dr. Griffith and 
the vicar here was reading the service 
in Latin—(“Very appropriate, dear,” 
murmured Mrs. Dane Calthrop to her 
spouse)—and then Mrs. Dane Calthrop 
got up and forbade the banns and said it 
had got to be stopped! 

“But that part,” I added with a smile, 

“was true. I woke up and found you 





MISS JONES, annoyed by constipation symp- } standing over me saying it.” 


toms, can’t manage the children at all. 

When the principal visits her class, 
Miss Jones is irritable and unfortunately 
makes a bad impression. 


Teacher Smith scores triumph 





MISS SMITH NEEDS A LAXATIVE; she has to be 
in class by 9. Her day is crowded, too. 

But she doesn’t put off till tonight 
taking the laxative she needs this morn- 
ing. She takes speedy Sal Hepatica! 








miss smitH—free of discomfort—is at ease 
when the principal visits her room. 

Her students. are models of good be- 
havior. She is grateful for Sal Hepatica’s 
speedy relief. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 


Don’t puT orF till tonight the laxative 
you should take this morning! Take spend, 
gentle Sal Hepatica! 





It usually acts within an hour. Brings 
gentle, effective relief by attracting needed 


liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. No 
griping. No discomfort. 

No wonder 3 out of 5 doctors inter- 
viewed recommend Sal Hepatica. 

And bear in mind, Sal Hepatica does 
even more: it has a decidedly helpful effect 
in reducing excess gastric acidity; helps 
turn a sour stomach sweet again. 

Next time you need a laxative, take 
speedy, sparkling Sal Hepatica. 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
“TIME TO SMILE!’ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E. W.T. 


} “And I was quite right,” said Mrs. 
| ees Calthrop—but quite mildly, I was 
glad to note. 

“But where did a telephone message 
come in?” asked Miss Marple, crinkling 
her brows. 
| “Ym afraid I’m being rather stupid. 
: That wasn’t in the dream. It was just 

before it. I came through the hall and 
noticed Joanna had written down a mes- 
sage to be given to someone if he rang 
up.” 

Miss Marple leaned forward. There 
was a pink spot in each cheek. “Will 
you think me very inquisitive and very 
rude if I ask just what that message 
was?” She cast a glance at Joanna. “I 
do apologize, my dear.” 

Joanna, however, was highly enter- 
tained. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” she assured the 
old lady. “' can’t remember anything 
about it myself, but perhaps Jerry can. 
It must have been something quite 
trivial.” 

Solemnly I repeated the message as 
best I could remember it, enormously 
tickled by the old lady’s rapt attention. 





I WAS afraid the actual words were go- 

ing to disappoint her, but perhaps she 
had some sentimental idea of a romance, 
for she nodded her head and smiled and 
seemed pleased. 

“T see,” she said. “I thought it might 
be something like that.” 

Mrs. Dane Calthrop said sharply, 
“Like what, dear?” 

“Something quite ordinary,” 
Miss Marple. 

She looked at me thoughtfully for a 
moment or two and we all fell silent. 

Miss Marple had resumed her fleecy 
knitting. “You know,” she observed 
pensively, “to commit a_ successful 
murder must be very much like bring- 
ing off a conjuring trick.” ’ 

“The quickness of the hand deceives 
the eye?” 

“Not only that. You’ve got to make 
people look at the wrong thing and in 
the wrong place—misdirection, they call 
it, I believe.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “so far every- 
body seems to have looked in the wrong 
place for our lunatic at large.” 

“TI should be inclined, myself,” said 
Miss Marple, “to look for somebody 
very sane.” 

“Yes,” I said thoughtfully, “that’s 
what Nash said. I remember he stressed 
respectability, too.” 


said 


“Yes,” agreed Miss Marple. “That’s 
very important.” 

Well, we all seemed agreed. 

I addressed Mrs. Calthrop. “Nash 


thinks,” I said, “that there will be more 


anonymous letters. W) 

“There may be,” s 
suppose.” 

“Tf the police thin 
have to be, no doubt, aj 
ple. ' 

I went on doggedly © 











throp: “Are you sti ‘sony 
writer?” 
She flushed. “Why it?” 
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the people who are you 
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“Dear me,” said Mi:} 
that’s very interesting, [he 
interesting thing I’ve hie 
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rk WE were going bh} 
me that I ought not 
what Nash said about1 
ing. 

“Why not?” 

“Because Mrs. Da 
be It.” 

“You don’t really bewe 

“I’m not sure. She’s»s 

It was two nights late 
ing back in the car fin 
I had had dinner there: 
back and it was alreae| da 
got into Lymstock. | 

Something was wro‘ 
lights, and after slowin 
ing on and off, I finalllg 
what I could do. I wa: 
dling, but I managed | 
finally. 

The road was quite dd 4 
in Lymstock is about 
first few houses were jui/ahe: 
them the ugly gabled 
Women’s Institute. It] 
dim starlight and so 
me to go and have a le) 
know whether I had! 
glimpse of a stealthy fig 
through the gate—if s/f 
been so indeterminate 
register in my conscious) 
suddenly feel a kind ¢) 
curiosity about the pla " 

The gate was sligh 
pushed it open and wa 
path and four steps ledp! 

I stood there a mov 
What was I really doing! fe 
know, and then, sudder | 
hand, I caught the soun 
sounded like a woman’ 

I took a sharp turn a’ 
the corner of the buildit 
the sound had come fro’ 

I couldn’t see anybod) 
again turned a corner. I 
of the house now and |} 
only two feet away fro! 
window. 

I crept up to it and I} 
hear nothing, but some 
felt convinced that thes’ 
inside. k 

My back wasn’t too jea 
batics as yet, but I m 
myself up and drop ovel 
I made rather a noise, U | 

I stood just inside the | 
ing. Then I walked forv’ 
outstretched. I heard tl t 
sound ahead of me to n ME 
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“Yes. But somebody’s very cunning, 
Mr. Burton. Somebody knows all the 
tricks of the game.” 

I could imagine some of the network 
that Nash had spread abroad. I had no 


doubt that every letter written by a sus- | 


pect and posted or left by hand was im- 


mediately inspected. Sooner or later the | 
criminal would slip up, would grow | 


careless. 

For the third time I apologized for my 
zealous and unwanted presence. 

“Oh,, well,” said Nash philosophically, 
“qt can’t be helped. Better luck next 
time.” 

I went out into the night. A dim fig- 
ure was standitig beside my car. To my 
astonishment I recognized Megan. 

“Hullo!” she said. “I thought this was 
your car. What have you been doing?” 

“What you are doing is much more 
to the point.” I said. 

“I’m out for a walk. I like walking 
at night. Nobody stops you and says 
silly things, and I like the stars, and 
things smell better, and everyday things 
look all mysterious.” 

“All of that I grant you freely,” I 
said. “But only cats and witches walk 
in the dark. They’ll wonder about you 
at home.” 

“No, they won’t. They never wonder 
where I am or what I’m doing.” 

“How are you getting on?” I asked. 

“All right, I suppose.” 

“Miss Holland look after you and all 
that?” 

“Elsie’s all right. She can’t help be- 
ing a perfect fool.” 

“Unkind—but probably true,” I said. 
“Hop in and I’ll drive you home.” 

It was not quite true that Megan was 
never missed. 

Symmington was standing on the 
doorstep as we drove up. 

He peered toward us. 

“Hullo, is Megan there?” 


“Yes,” I said. “I’ve brought her 
home.” 
Symmington said sharply, “You 


mustn’t go off like this without telling 
us, Megan. Miss Holland has been 
quite worried about you.” 
Megan muttered something and went 
past him into the house. 
Symmington sighed. “A grown-up girl 
is a great responsibility with no mother 
to look after her. She’s too old for 
school, I suppose.” 
He looked toward me rather suspi- 
ciously. 
“T suppose you took her for a drive?” 
I thought it best to leave it like that. 
(To be continued next week) 
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Forget fatigue in an 
IVORY BATH! 


Dig that dull, heavy feeling out of 
your muscles by briskly massag- 
ing your body with New Ivory’s 
rich, quick lather. It’s so mild 
men use Ivory even for shaving. 
And that big white floating cake 
lathers faster than any other lead- 
ing bath soap. In no time at all an 
Ivory Bath washes away your 
weariness, yourgrumpiness. You... 


Step out with a Fresh Start! 


Friendly get-togethers are delight- 
ful when you're refreshed after 
your Ivory Bath. That fresh, clean 
“Ivory” smell leaves you good 
company, too—physically fresh 
and mentally keen. You'll have 
more fun with the family and 
friends every evening if you always 
start Fresh from an Ivory Bath! 


99“4/oo % PURE IT FLOATS 


TRADEMARK REG. U. G. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMOLE 
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You don't mean a word of it. 





It’s just that you’rea bundle of nerves 
at the end of a hard day. But why be 
a wet blanket? Enjoy the Best Part 
of Your Day by first getting into 
the tub with a cake of Ivory to... 
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Tumult Between the Tracks 


downtown merchants, who were equally 
hot on the scent of Webb’s bargains. 

Neither husband nor competitor nor 
a combination of both could do much 
about that. As a matter of fact, when 
the downtown merchants learned what 
was going on they urged their wives to 
raid Webb’s bargains as the quickest 
way to put him out of business. 


But they misfigured. They also had: 


to put up with a lot of raucous jeers 
from the soot-and-cinder belt, in his ad- 
vertising. Doc had a knack of harpoon- 
ing his competitors while inoculating 
housewives with his own brand of bar- 
gain virus. 

They tried to blot him out with big- 
ger ads. But Doc came back with still 
bigger bargains. They decided to take 
bargain losses by turns in order to 
hurry matters along. Doc offered to 
meet all their advertised prices. Cus- 
tomers brought in the competitive ads. 
They stayed to buy the other fellow’s 
bargain from Doc. Then to save them 
the trouble, he posted those ads in his 
store, and added a postscript. 

When the executive of a national drug 
chain landed in town to see what ailed 
their special sales, the local manager 
led him up to Webb’s and pointed. 
Across the bottom of their latest ad was 
printed “Ten per cent off these prices at 
Webb’s.” 

Fair-trade practice and price-fixing 
laws, it was hoped, would put an end to 
his abysmal initiative and primitive 
enterprise. But Doc Webb nominated 
himself the champion of the common 
people in their fight against the statu- 
tory increase in the cost of living. 

The first of the Florida price-fixing 
laws jumped the price of milk. Then 
came laundries, dry cleaners, barbers 
and beauticians, and up went the Mon- 
day wash and face lifting. Doc pre- 
tended he had never heard of these laws 
while their validity was being tested, 
and even afterward there was nothing, 
for example, to keep him from selling 
ice cream at the fixed price of milk. To 
dispense beauty at a bargain, he em- 
ploys twenty-nine operators in his 
beauty parlor; which he says makes it 
the largest in the state or, if he is feeling 
expansive, in the country. 

He operates continuously under in- 
junctions and counter-injunctions. With 
the federal government prosecuting 
price-fixers, and state governments 
prosecuting non-price-fixers, about all 
anybody knows is that Doc Webb, with 
jail staring him in the face, defies all the 
laws of fair trade and foul in behalf of 
his customers. 


Little Big Businessman 


“Those laws were hatched by big 
businessmen to help themselves,” he 
snorts. “Every one of them jumped 
prices. I don’t care about those fellows. 
It’s the people that count.” 

With such a reputation, a person 
might expect to find Doc Webb a bellow- 
ing mastodon, but he is nothing of the 
sort. He is just a cocky bantam, five 
feet five in his shoes, weighing 123 
pounds. Except for fixed, penetrating 
eyes that remind you of those colored- 
glass orbs sometimes found in white 
marble statuary, he could easily glide 
through life unnoticed. 

Doc Webb, or James Earl Webb, was 
born August 31, 1899, at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and he was twenty-seven when 
he went off like the Fourth of July in St. 
Petersburg. Before that, he had held 
two drugstore jobs, one in Nashville, the 
other in Knoxville. He thought he was 
worth more money on the second, but 
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Continued from page 23 


his boss thought otherwise. So Doc 
Webb indignantly pocketed his sav- 
ings and headed for the then fabulous 
land of riches, just as Florida’s fantas- 
tic boom went blooey! He startéd one 
of his own. 

With $2,000 and a partner, he rented 
a room at $25 a month without a lease. 
At the end of the first year his gross 
totaled $38,000. He decided he could 
do better without a partner. Bills pay- 
able exceeded $6,000, and his inventory 
totaled considerably less, but he made a 
deal which, by the time he got a free 
hand, cost him $18,000. 

The second year, he grossed $90,000 
and began to kick out partitions and 
take over adjoining rooms. By the time 
of the national depression of 1929, his 
gross had mounted to $300,000. By the 
time the depression hit bottom, the 
gross had reached $500,000. In the re- 
cession of 1937, it passed $1,000,000, and 
by the time World War II broke out in 
1939, it had passed $2,000,000. In 1940, 
the figure topped $3,000,000, and in 
1941, more than $4,000,000. 

Seldom does Doc Webb show up at 
his store before midafternoon, which is 
looked upon as a business heresy; and 


then he stays little more than an hour, ' 


which is even worse. A snappy dresser, 
usually in white, he also wears a hat 
that disguises him as a customer, as he 
moves swiftly about, consulting with de- 
partment executives. No employee cai 
be induced to point him out. Doc rates 
somewhere between a curiosity and a 
legend. 

“T’ve got to see an architect,” he pro- 
tested and started to flee when trapped 
flat-footed in the middle of his store. 
“Fellow in here last -week wanting a 
story,” he complained. “Offered me a 
hundred dollars to dig up records that’d 
take a week. But if I can tell you what 
you want to know in a minute, come 
on.” 

He led the way up a flight of stairs 
little better than a stepladder to a 
cubbyhole balcony, where his general 
manager, surrounded by buttons and 
switches, controlled the madhouse be- 
low. The one-minute interview stretched 
into three nerve-devastating hours. Doc 
Webb is a self-winder who stays wound. 
He never sat, and much of the time he 
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in a single day. He fre 
$50,000 worth of checks 
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to handle this detail. Ouf 
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makes it hot for a bad-ch: 

The outside of his pla 
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said Doc, “so ordinary fol 
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in this neighborhood if 
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foups of people like this, meeting in blacksmith shops, in taverns, stores, and on street corners, 
@manded that the Constitution be amended to guarantee certain rights. Among these are Free- 
of Speech ... Freedom of the Press... Freedom of Religion . .. Freedom of Assembly. 





| 

 ANKING in importance with these freedoms 
is another that Americans have added... 
Jeedom to Plan One’s Own Future. 


Nowhere on earth is a man so free to plan 
4 own future as he is in America. Of all the 
‘prid’s life insurance, 70% is owned in the 
"hited States where men, women, and children 
Joy to the fullest the right to pursue happi- 
ss and security in their own way. 


has right is not something that just happens 
be im the air we breathe. Men had to fight 
jwrest it from the forces of oppression. 


Today, these forces are at work against us 
ain. They have thrust upon us a fight that 
quires more on our part than the will to win. 
" \etory requires tanks and planes and guns 





and battleships, huge armies, munition plants, 
and all other implements of total war. 


To build enough of these things, fast enough, 
takes money—unheard-of sums of money. And 
the United States Government needs that 
money right now... today! 


* * * 


Your life insurance companies, through invest- 
ment in Government Bonds, are helping to fill 
Uncle Sam’s war chest. You also can help by 
buying all the U. S. Savings Bonds and Stamps 
you can...every week, every month! Every 
Bond you can buy is urgently needed to help 
defend America, and all its people, including 
you and your family! Make every payday, 
Bond day. U. S. Savings Stamps may be pur- 


To these Four Freedoms...add another 


chased at any Metropolitan Office, or from any 
Metropolitan agent. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) » 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 





This advertisement is not copyrighted. Individ- 
uals and organizations are welcome to reprint it 
in the interest of American victory, with or without 
credit to Metropolitan. 
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Wonderful new liquid dentifrice, 

Teel, cleans and beautifies your 

teeth the safest way — without 
scouring ingredients! 


Of course you want your teeth to sparkle 
with dazzling natural beauty! But do you 
want this temporary beauty at the expense 
of some lasting injury that will mar their 
loveliness? Well, millions of Americans, un- 
fortunately, are using dentifrices contain- 
ing ingredients which can cause this injury. 


Yes! Most dentifrices today have scour- 
ing materials in them, so fine you can’t 
notice them. Tests show these scouring in- 
gredients can gradually cut grooves or 
cavities in the soft part of the tooth along 
the gum line—when this part is exposed 
by receding gums, as so often happens. All 
too often then teeth lose their beauty, 
may grow painfui and require filling, too! 


Why Teel avoids this serious injury! 


Teel, wonderful new liquid dentifrice, is 
different from any leading tooth paste or 
powder. Not only because it is liquid... 
but because it contains no scouring ingre- 
dients, as other popular dentifrices do! 


That’s why, of all leading dentifrices to- 
day, tests prove Teel is the only one which 
simply cannot cut ugly gum-line cavities 
in the exposed, soft part of the teeth. 


And yet, Teel helps brighten and beau- 
tify teeth thrillingly! In fact, no other lead- 
ing dentifrice does such a wonderful 
cleansing job . . . with such amazing safety. 
For, instead of scouring ingredients, liquid 
Teel depends for its super-cleansing action 
on a new-type, patented, cleansing ingre- 
dient. Thus, Teel is actually as safe as 
water on teeth. ; 


So for bright, naturally shining teeth ... 
with complete safety, too . . . change to 
Teel. You'll love Teel’s refreshing taste — 
and you'll be thrilled by the beauty results! 
To further protect the beauty of your 
teeth, visit your dentist regularly. 


AT DRUG, DEPARTMENT 
AND 10¢ STORES 


No other leading dentifrice gives 


such Beauty to leet 


with such amazing 










Use this Teel method for removing stains! 


Most people find Teel easily removes ordi- 
nary surface stains from their teeth. Due 
to unusual mouth conditions, however, 
some find it difficult to remove these dis- 
colorations. In such cases, an occasional 
scouring may be needed. 


For these peopie, we recommend this 
easy method: (1) Use Teel twice each day. 
(2) Use salt and soda or any ordinary den- 
tifrice not more than once or twice a week. 
For remember— regular use of anything 
that scours may be dangerous to the ex- 
posed, soft part of teeth and cause trouble. 


THIS SIMPLE TEST WILL TELL YOU WHETHER 
YOUR TEETH ARE IN DANGER 


Starting from the gums, run your 
fingernail up and down several 
teeth. If your nail catches on a 
groove near the gum (grooves usu- 


ally come first in the “‘eye” teeth) 
then you know the soft part is ex- 
posed and in danger. So choose 
your dentifrice carefully! Play 
safe! Start right away to use Teel 
—new liquid dentifrice guaranteed 
to contain no scouring materials. 


Tee 


THE NEW LIQUID DENTIFRICE— 
USE iT INSTEAD OF TOOTH PASTES AND POWDERS 








year,” he declared; “allow no credit and 
convert merchandise into cash well in 
advance of the ten-day deadline for tak- 
ing discounts.” 

The importance of these discounts 
came to light when the Internal Reve- 
nue agents were probing for hidden 
profits. They too insisted that a busi- 
ness had to net a certain percentage of 
its gross or go broke. The only thing 
Doc seemed to net was that two per cent 
discount for cash. 

“That’s plenty,” he protested. “What 
other druggist around this town netted 
sixty thousand dollars?” 

Doc is a master of timing, surprise 
and provocation. His special sales over- 
lap, but by appealing to different groups, 
he creates the effect of waits between 
bargains. No competitor can tell who 
will be the next. Before one calms 
down, Doc takes a fall out of another. 
It may be a carload of bridge tables, 
50,000 rosebushes, or a bargain tour to 
Cuba. 

Once he sold a carload of cantaloupes 
at two cents apiece and blandly re- 
marked that this helped the fruit stores. 
“I sold those 15,000 cantaloupes in a day 
and did not reorder,” he explained. 
“That gave 30,000 persons half a canta- 
loupe for breakfast at a cost of one cent 
each, which didn’t hurt anybody. Many 
got an appetite for melon and patron- 
ized the regular fruit markets.” 

On another occasion, he offered paint 
at $1.79 a gallon and posted a $1,000 
reward for proof that a better paint 
existed at any price. Then, as an extra 
added insult, he threw in a free paint- 
brush. 

At the time he added a butcher shop, 
the U. S. Coast Guard sought bids on 
30,000 pounds of meat. Local distribu- 
tors bid and so did Doc Webb. He got 
the order. He had to buy the meat from 
one of the losers, but the fact that a 
drugstore outbid the meat packers made 
wire news; and this, together with the 
circus parade of delivering the 30,000 
pounds of meat, forced Doc to hire 
eighteen meatcutters who had to work 
in such close quarters that on big days 
they fell to butchering one another. 


Coffee—and Doughnuts 


When someone tries to take a fall out 
of him, Doc really works up a lather, 
and that is usually when he adds a new 
line. Selling a national brand of coffee 
at nine cents a pound turned him into a 
coffee importer. He was warned, then 
his supply was cut off. That was seven 
years ago. Since then, he has sold more 
than 4,000,000 pounds of his own brand. 
He regularly sends a buyer to Colombia, 
Guatemala and Mexico to purchase 
coffee beans for what he terms the 
largest individual coffee business in the 
world. 

On February 18, 1940, to mention but 
one date, he staged a special sale and 
sold 8,578 pounds of his coffee. For 
once, he ran out of stock and had to 
issue due bills. Doc Webb sees to it 
that the last customers to come are 
served too or given a due bill for later 
delivery of the bargain. He sold 9,453 
dozen doughnuts of his own make the 
same day and he sells at least half a 
million loaves of bread a year. 

Serving cut-rate meals at his fountain 
caused the cafeterias to strike back with 
a nine-cent breakfast. He retaliated 
with a cafeteria, put on a three-cent 
breakfast and kept it going for six 
months. It consisted of “one fresh yard 
egg, three slices of select bacon, three 
slices of buttered toast, grits and ham 
gravy.” That breakfast also became 
wire news and the theme of a national 
broadcast. Doc Webb received letters 
from England wanting to know how he 
did it. The answer was a loss of $20,- 
000, but today he operates the biggest 
cafeteria in town. 
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|cNamaras thrive on risks. I 
Ghe gun but I think, sir, you’re 
io fire it.” 
yjot? I'm eighty-six years old 
5 jod anyhow. And I'll fix it so 
Girrow Line will take care of 
jadents if you don’t come back. 
fort your mother. Well, we'll 
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!} remind you, sir, that if we 


Ranzo Goes to War | 
Continued from page 19 


wage a private war on a nation with 
which we are not officially at war, we'll | 
be pirates under the law—” 

“Oh, rot!” said Ranzo. “Let’s beat the 
gun. I’ve always wanted to be a pirate. 
There’s such a thing as being too danged 
pure all one’s life.” 

“Only the sinful have fun, sir.” 

“Give me your battle plan, mister.” 

Mr. McNamara outlined his idea in 
brief, succinct sentences. “The only 
trouble I'll have,” he added, “is to get 
the wrecking material.” 

“Give you a letter to the president of 
the New England Wrecking Company,” 
Ranzo promised. “I’m a big stockholder | 
there and I know they always keep that 
sort of wrecking material on hand. You | 
run up to Boston tonight and get it and 
I'll take over your job tomorrow. I could | 
write a book on the proper stowage of | 
cargo.” 

Ranzo now adjusted himself more | 
comfortably on the day bed, laid aside 
his pipe and closed his eyes. Presently | 
Mr. McNamara heard a thin whistling, 
like a six-knot breeze passing through a 
ship’s rigging. . . . Ranzo, his present 
problem settled to his satisfaction, had 
dropped off to sleep. Mr. McNamara, 
however, continued to sit there—he | 
would not depart until dismissed. 

Half an hour later Ranzo said: 
“You're off duty, so if you choose to | 
take a drink, that’s your business. Press 
the button yonder and when the room 
steward comes tell him to hustle MP | 
here with a quart of champagne. I al- 
ways celebrate the discovery of real 
seafarin’ talent and until you came | 
aboard I always thought I was the only | 
man living who realized what a risk the | 
commander of the sub that sank the | 
Robin Moor ran when he had the mate 
come aboard.” 

“The mate suspected nothing; so he | 
wasn’t ready.” 

“Just like our old, senile, trusting | 
boob of an Uncle Sam,” Ranzo snarled. 
“Mister, you renew my faith. Every 
little while I have to get the stench of 
automobiles out of my nose, and pure | 
ecean ozone does it, so I’m going out 
with you as master this voyage. Ill | 
lead the assault. My grandfather was | 
a privateer when the French and Brit- 
ish were picking on our merchant ma- 











s the way she looked, I’m surprised Grandfather ever married her’ 
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rine because they thought the nation 
was too weak, after the War of the 
Revolution, to defend itself. 

“He was a great hand to come along- 
side the enemy, grapple her and lead his 
men aboard with cutlass and pistol. If I 
let a German get away with stuff like 
that his sperrit’d ha’nt me.” 

“By the way, sir, we'll have to have 
a fast runabout aboard—say a twenty- 
six footer capable of doing forty miles 
an hour. We'll need her for the trip 
from the Vanguard to the submarine— 
that is, in case we're ordered over.” 

“Get it,” said Ranzo, His eyes nar- 
rowed to slits and Mr. McNamara 
realized the old gentleman was pro- 
foundly irritated. He had been brood- 
ing over the President's foreign policy 
much too long and was worried as to 
the outcome of it. “Those fly Japs of- 
fered the Red Arrow Line a high price 
for three of our old ships, but I could 
block the sale and I did. Catch me fur- 
nishing those devils with scrap to make 
shells and bombs to kill us with when 
we're not looking. And you know where 
those old steamers are now? They’re 
carrying lend-lease aid to Britain. They 
were down to eight knots and that’s fast 
enough in convoy; if they’re sunk the 
real loss will be their cargoes.” 

“Yes, indeed, sir,’ Mr. McNamara 
murmured politely. “Of course, since 
you’re hell-bent on connecting up with a 
submarine we'll have to use the radio 
freely and not run in a blackout.” 

Ranzo snickered. “In making a rab- 
bit stew, mister, the first thing you got 
to do is ketch the rabbit.” 


coe Vanguard was snorting along at 
fifteen knots under a clear, starry sky 
when Mr. McNamara came on duty at 
midnight. He got a star fix and figured 
out the ship’s position, which would 
place her approximately three hundred 
miles due south of the Cape Verde 
Islands. Here, he reflected, was about 
where that other U. S. freighter had got 
it—and if the German Intelligence was 
worth a dime, news of the Vanguard’s 
sailing and destination must be known 
to any raider in these waters. 

He smiled bitterly as he recalled the 
government’s plea for a voluntary cen- 
sorship by the newspapers regarding the 
movements of vessels, when all any- 
body had to do to possess the informa- 
tion was call at the customhouse and 
ask for it. 

The third, whom he was relieving, 
came out of the chartroom where he had 
been making a final entry in the rough 
log and said to him, “I thought I caught 
the beat of a propeller a little while ago, 
Mr. McNamara.” 

The chief mate took down the re- 
ceiver of the underwater telephone and 
listened. “I should say,” he answered 
coldly, “that it is a propeller and that 
you shouldn’t think. You should know.” 
The third was only twenty-four years 
old and Mr. McNamara believed all 
modern youths should be castigated fre- 
quently for the good of their souls. 

“If that’s a submarine she probably 
can’t do better than fifteen knots on the 
surface and this packet can step up to 
seventeen in a pinch. If we only knew 
for sure, we could outrun her.” 

“Hard to outrun a six-inch shell,” Mr. 
McNamara replied dryly. 

“And we ain't runnin’,” came a piping 
voice from the door that led from the 
wheelhouse into the master’s suite. 

Ranzo was standing there, attired in 
an old woolen dressing gown and green 
carpet slippers, and his long white beard 
was bobbing in and out with every word. 
He took down the engine-room howler 
and handed it to the chief mate. “Cut 
her to twelve knots,” he ordered. “All 
o’ my people were nervous in the face 
of danger and I reckon I’ve inherited 
that tendency, because I just can’t stand 
suspense. I got to have it over with. 
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Call me if anything worth mentioning 


turns up.” 
He returned to his quarters and the 
third said, “Mr. McNamara, that old 


boy is crazier than a hoot owl. He’s 
asking for it. He won’t run in a black- 
out and he’s used the radio. Doesn’t he 
realize a vessel all lit up can be seen 
ten miles away and that there’s such a 
thing as a radio-direction finder?” 

“When you're older, lad, you'll not 
question the actions of your superior.” 

“Sparks tells me the commanding 
officer of a neutrality patrol boat raw- 
hided us yesterday for breaking radio 
silence to permit Grandpappy to send 
birthday greetings to somebody and 
promised to report it to the Maritime 
Commission.” 

“We're not at war, the air’s free, and 
speech is supposed to be,” Mr. Mc- 
Namara ground out passionately. “The 
old man finds it hard to pussyfoot, to 
play politics. He’s little, but he’s de- 
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when the dawn light was just beginning 
to spread out of Africa—Mr. McNamara 
saw a light blinking off the starboard 
quarter. He knew the international code 
and called out the letters to the second, 
who looked their meaning up in the code 
book. The first group of three letters 
meant: What ship is that? 


R. MCNAMARA switched on the 
Vanguard's blinker lamp and re- 
plied, “Steamer Vanguard — Panama 
registry—New York to Cape Town with 
general cargo. Who are you?” 
“Submarine,” came the answer. 
“Heave to. Do not use your radio. Send 
boat over with papers and manifest of 
cargo.”’ To that Mr. McNamara replied 
that he understood and would be over. 
En route through the wheelhouse he 
set the engine-room telegraph to “Stop.” 
Instantly the cessation of the engine 
throb awakened Ranzo; he was on his 
feet reaching for his trousers when Mr. 
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scended from a line that fought naked 
to the waist with cutlasses and boarding 
pikes and served, barefooted, muzzle- 
loading guns on decks that were slippery 
with blood; a line that had a hot iron for 
a disinfectant following an amputation 
without an anesthetic. So he has an old- 
fashioned, probably obsolete, idea of na- 
tional dignity and personal honor. 

“Your generation wouldn’t under- 
stand that, because somewhere along the 
road during the past twenty years a new 
and strange Americanism has been 
born.”” Mr. McNamara was so disgusted 
he forgot himself and spat to windward. 
He found it difficult to be patient with 
the cocksure opinions of the third, who, 
only a few months before, had been an 
A.B. with nothing more on his mind 
than schemes to dodge work and claim 
overtime. 


a FOUR o’clock the beat of propellers 

was loud and distinct. Mr. McNa- 
mara had remained on the bridge after 
the second had relieved him; he searched 
the sea to starboard while the second 
searched to port. At a quarter past four 


McNamera opened his door to announce 
they would depart on the great adven- 
ture as soon as he was ready. 

The runabout was swung out with 
her gunwales on a level with the Van- 
guard’s rail when the bosun lifted 
Ranzo in. Mr. McNamara was_ the 
only other occupant of the boat and he 
had the motor turning over slowly, 
warming it; as the boat was water- 
borne he threw in the clutch and they 
chugged away toward the submarine. It 
was fairly light as they came up to her 
and Mr. McNamara noticed four dun- 
garee-clad men on her deck. 

One of the Germans beckoned him to 
come on, so Mr. McNamara realized 
that would be the commander. He ran 
the motorboat alongside and two of the 
seamen snagged her with boat hooks and 
held her. There was scarcely a ripple 
on the ocean but Mr. McNamara would 
take no chance on Ranzo’s injuring him- 
self climbing from the lifeboat to the 
deck of the sub, so he tossed out two 
twelve-foot boards an inch and a half 
thick and extending from the rail of the 
lifeboat past the curve of the U-boat’s 
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handed Ranzo the ship’s papers. He 
had retained the manifest. 

“Take a look at your target,” Ranzo 
invited him sweetly. 

The German took a look at the Van- 
guard, then another at Mr. McNamara’s 
dark implacable countenance behind 
the automatic shotgun, then forward to 
where his men huddled. “Ah,” he mur- 
mured, “funny business, eh?” 

“I could die laughing,’ Ranzo said. 

“He who laughs last laughs best, my 
Yankee friend.” 

“The second you went below, mister, 
that was noted aboard the Vanguard. 
After all, we have twelve-power glasses 
in the pilothouse. So she immediately 
resumed her voyage, changing her 
course to due east, in order to present 
her stern to your torpedo. You couldn’t 
hit her now, could you?” 

“No, but I can put shells in her up 
to a range of ten thousand yards.” 

“I see you have a cannon on deck but 
if you try to use it the big fellow in the 
motorboat will be under the necessity of 
spraying the gun crew liberally with 
buckshot.” 

“T have no desire to sacrifice my men, 
and my submarine isn’t the only one 
operating in the South Atlantic. In 
about five minutes my second-in-com- 
mand will begin to wonder why I have 
not returned below with my crew and 
given the order to bring my craft into 
position to fire a torpedo into your 
steamer. Naturally he expects me to 
get rid of you very promptly, because 
there is always an element of risk when 
a submarine remains on the surface. So 
he will come up presently, very cau- 
tiously, to see what has happened. When 
he sees it he will go below and order a 
crash dive. Can you swim, Grandpa?” 


“<7 BELIEVE,” said Ranzo, “I’ll go back 
aboard my motorboat. It would 
never do for a man of my age to get 
his tail wet. However, I’m an American 
and addicted to the habit of collecting 
souvenirs, so if you will kindly slip out 
of that belt with its holstered pistol and 
set it and your very nice marine glasses 
on my gangway I’ll consider that a very 
gracious gesture on your part.” 

“Your desires are so modest, Grandpa, 
I haven’t the heart to refuse them. Now 
what do you do?” 

“When your second pokes his inquisi- 
tive nose up over the conning tower my 
official executioner will bust his bob- 
stay,” Ranzo declared. 

But the German had his answer 
ready: “His body will then fall down into 
the control room and the third-in-com- 
mand will immediately close the con- 
ning tower and order a crash dive. He'll 
know war has been declared and, in war, 
consideration of the safety of a few 
men must not be permitted to preju- 
dice the safety of the ship. We will be 
left in the drink, of course, but we can 
all swim and after the vessel has sur- 
faced again out of range of your shot- 
gun you will be worked on with a 
machine gun and shell and shrapnel. I 
think you’ll be gotten.” ; 

“Dang my buttons,” Ranzo wailed, 
“looks as though we ain’t as smart as 
we thought we be. Well, we got another 
ace up the sleeve of our vest. Trot for- 
ward, son, and join your men.” 

Ranzo waited until the German was 
about thirty feet away, then he pulled 
back the zipper on his brief case and 
brought forth a flat can, which he tossed 
down the conning tower, then stood on 
his toes, opened his mouth and thrust a 
thumb in each ear. 

A second later there was an explosion 
and greasy gray smoke began to climb 
up from below. Ranzo shivered, recov- 
ered, picked up his brief case and sou- 
venirs and walked with great dignity 
to the end of the gangplank where he 
paused, faced the submarine com- 
mander, bowed and shrilled, “Dive an’ 
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be damned to ye! We’re goin’ home.” 

He stepped down into the lifeboat. 
“Pull in the gangplank, mister,” he or- 
dered Mr. McNamara. ‘No sense to 
wasting good lumber.” 

The Germans ran to the conning 
tower and were waiting there for the 
smoke to clear below as the two priva- 
teers departed. Mr. McNamara ten- 
dered them that vulgar form of 
recognition colloquially known as the 
bird and touched off a day rocket, the 
signal agreed upon to let the Vanguard 
know they were returning. Ranzo came 
and sat beside him. “Let’s shudder to- 
gether,” he quavered, “and, if need be, 
go to perdition together.” 


ME: McNAMARA grinned slyly and 
said: “If that sub’s interior layout 
follows the customary pattern, the con- 
trol room is just under the conning-tower 
hatch, sir, so that quart of nitroglycerin 
I got from the New England Wrecking 
Company exploded there and ruined 
every gadget, gauge and control, includ- 
ing the Heinies standing by for a crash 
dive. I hope for the best, but we may 
get the worst. However, that was the 
chance we had to take.” 

Mr. McNamara cut loose from the 
submarine and fled from there at forty 
miles an hour. Presently Ranzo shrilled: 
“Oh, my great patience! They’re going 
to shoot us.” 

As the shell whooshed over him and 
exploded a hundred yards ahead of 
them Mr. McNamara said: “Over! 
Direction good!” Then he let out the 
battle cry of his race, “Faugh-a-gal- 
lagh,” which, for the benefit of those 
not versed in the Gaelic language, means 
“Clear the road.” He turned at right 
angles and dodged another one that was 
much shorter but far to the left. He re- 
duced speed and one fell short on his 
right; shell fragments richocheted off the 
runabout’s hull, singing a devil’s chorus. 

“This is wonderful,” Ranzo yelled. “I 
feel just like my grandfather.” 

“T’m glad I don’t feel like mine,” Mr. 
McNamara shouted back. “The British 
hung him—the Lord ha’ mercy on him.” 

The submarine finally despaired of 
hitting such a fast-moving and skillfully 
maneuvered target and presently Mr. 
McNamara turned the wheel over to 
Ranzo and chugged away at trolling 
speed. He looked back at the sub- 
marine through the captured German 
glasses. ‘‘Yes,” he declared, “we cer- 
tainly messed up her innards. She can’t 
dive and she can’t surface completely, 
so she’s headed west under a slow bell, 
to intern in some Brazilian port.” 

“If she gets there,’’ Ranzo said, “her 
captain’ll report to Hitler that he was 
exercising his right, under interna- 
tional law, of search, and we declared 
war on him—after he had told us we 
could proceed. Can’t you just picture 
Adolf screaming like a drunken parrot 
and foaming at the mouth when he 
hears that? And some time tomorrow 
morning our State Department will be 
radioing us for a report and asking us 
what we meant by waging war on a 
nation we ain’t at war with.” 

“And what will you say to that, sir?” 

“Tl tell ’em all to go an’ pick on 
somebody their size. Still, mister, I 
reckon we'll be charged with piracy.” 

There was only one answer to that 
and Mr. McNamara gave it. He was 
quite out of patience with the United 
States of America’s great exhibition of 
patience, so he said, ‘“T’hell with ’em,” 
and let it go at that. . 


12s THE motorboat was being set back 
into its cradle on the Vanguard’s 
boat deck, the second mate met them. 
“What happened?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, we argued them out of it,” said 
Ranzo casually. ‘Sometimes I think I 
should have been a lawyer.” 

“TI counted seventeen sounds I took 
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Ranzo shook his skinny old fist under 
Mr. McNamara’s snubby nose. “You 
marry her as soon as we get back,” he 
ordered. “I’m opposed to long engage- 
ments because they tend to take a man’s 
mind off his job. You can afford to 
marry her then because you'll be skip- 
pering the Vanguard.” 

“Sorry I cannot accept the berth, sir, 
but thank you for offering it. I’m a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Naval Re- 
serve and back in Washington this 
minute some personnel officer is thumb- 
ing my card and saying: ‘Where’s Mc- 
Namara? We’re going to need him any 
day now.’” 

“Since you’re a reserve Navy officer 
I reckon I'll have to radio the Secretary 
of the Navy all about how you got that 
German submarine. You should get a 
piece of hardware for that.” 

“My girl would like that,” McNamara 
said carelessly. “I'll settle for com- 
mand of a submarine so I can go nosing 
around where I’m not wanted.” 

“Well, I'll not live to see the end of 
this war, son, but I’ll leave orders that 
if and when you come in and demand 
your rights you’ll get them. And your 
girl will still get that furnished home to 
wait in.” 

Mr. McNamara had no chance to 
make reply to that generous offer, for 
at that moment Sparks burst into the 
room, wild with excitement. 

“We’re at war,” he yelled. 
just attacked Pearl Harbor!” 

Ranzo, for one shocked moment in his 
life, was speechless. Then, with char- 
acteristic speed, he bounced back. With 
a wide grin he turned to his mate: 

“Bless my buttons, Mr. McNamara. 
We didn’t get under way any too soon, 
did we?” 

“Chief,” Mr. McNamara said fer- 
vently, “you are the very devil of a fel- 
low for hitting a nail on the head.” 

Ranzo went over and sat down 
weakly. “What an exciting way we chose 
to spend the Sabbath,” he murmured. 

THE END 


“Japan 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


Jim Wilhite. “Mr. Wilhite,” says the 
colonel, “became famous in the Ouach- 
ita River valley because he never 
wore shoes while plowing and required 
all his hired hands to make barefoot 
contact with Mother Earth. He insisted 
that the shoeless system enabled work- 
ers to ‘Make Every Toe Push a Little.’ 

Wild Jim’s friends are claiming that his 
was the system used by MacArthur and 
his men on Bataan. I have the honor 
to report that we in western Arkansas 
have adopted the Wilhite motto and 
that we unselfishly offer it to the nation, 
including Washington: Make Every 
Toe Push a Little.” 


AND we are sure that you'll be pleased 
to know that, in the interests of na- 
tional defense, the War Production 
Board has refused to release the alumi- 
num necessary to the manufacture of a 
large number of fudge warmers for our 
Army training camps. That’s right— 
fudge warmers. They are, or would 
have been, cunning pans in which fudge 
is warmed. We never saw one nor had 
we ever heard of one before meeting an 
extremely irate WPB gentleman who 
had just come from the meeting at 
which the No Fudge Warmers policy 
was adopted. He had fought fudge 
warmers with great vigor, even making 
an impassioned address to his fellow 
conferees, concluding with these unfor- 
gettable words: “We must throw the 
enemy on their Axis without fudge 
warmers.’ W. D. 
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You Caf 


TTP YOUR HAT TO 


a guy named 





Ve and willing millions of 
other car owners have cut down 
thirty, fifty, seventy-five per 
cent, in the use of your auto- 
mobile. You do it gladly, beyond 
buying bonds, beyond paying 
taxes, beyond war work, as your 
contribution to American victory. 

And do you realize that your 
favorite service station is match- 
ing your contribution—match- 
ing the contributions of all of 
its customers? 

Thousands of the boys have 
changed their station uniforms 
for Uncle Sam’s, but those who 
are still behind the oil cans and 
the pumps have lost business to 


just the extent to which you’ve 
stopped buying, their oil and 
gas. They can’t sell you tires. 
Unable to replace boys gone to 
war, many stations are short- 
handed, and are working long 
hours. All out for victory; all in 
at the end of the day. 

Yet Joe (or Tom or Fred or 
Larry) is cheerful when you 
stop for your less frequent oil or 
gas, for that free air to keep 
your tires in shape, to have your 
windshield wiped, your battery 
or your radiator inspected. Yes 
sir! You can tip your hat to Joe. 
He’s sacrificing as you are, and 
just as willingly, to win the war. 





100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils play a vital part today in the 
efficient operation of planes and battleships, tanks and trucks, and, 
of course, millions of automobiles, old and new, both in military and 
civilian use. Made entirely from Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil— 
the world’s choicest crude—they are the preferred lubricating oils 


for every form of motor transport. 
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For your protection, fine oils made from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
are entitled to carry this emblem, the 
registered badge of source, quality, 
and membership in our Association. 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association publishes this advertisement not 

alone to emphasize the high quality of its motor oils, but also to pay tribute 

to the hearty co-operation with America’s war effort of the thousands of service 
stations and other motor oil dealers. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION «© Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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could catch the sound of a half-crown 
rubbing against the lining of someone 
else’s trousers. He got quite a reputa- 
tion for being cute before he got out of 
school. Everyone said Ennery would 
end up either a millionaire or in Dart- 
moor. But he was too cute to do any- 
thing wrong. Anything the law might 
object to. He didn’t need to. 

I started to work for my father when 
I was seventeen. Ennery had already 
gone into wholesale in Cheapside. He 
was doing well in a small way. 

I don’t know where he wouid have 
wound up if this feller “Itler hadn’t 
started mucking about; though it wasn’t 
‘Itler that sent Ennery into the army, 
dragging me along with him. I thought 
it was—but I should have known En- 
nery. 

I hadn’t been seeing much of him. 
He had a girl. Heard enough about her, 
I did. Fair made me sick. Mother and 
Aunt talking about her—how her old 
man had lots of cush and her giving 
Ennery presents. And how well set up 
he’d be if he married her. I didn’t give 
no mind. I’m satisfied with little and 
without Ennery around I could keep 
that. 


But along come ‘Itler. He put one 
over on Mr. Chamberlain and then 
rubbed it in. He give Poland the push 
and what was there to do? Aye, that’s 
the right of it, mate. We thought so 
too at home. Old Winnie took over and 
Pa and Uncle Fred talked about the 
Contemptibles and how France would 
give ‘Itler his comeuppance and every- 
thing would be all right. 

I believed them. But one night En- 
nery meets me when I’m leaving for 
home. He’s little, but he’s big in the 
shoulders. Impressive is what you’d 
call him, mate. He says, “Hullo, Bert,” 
and I say, “Hullo, Ennery,” and put my 
hands in my pockets before I remember 
I’m stony. Not a farthing. I’m safe. 

He says, “Come along. Let’s have a 
pint.” 

“T haven’t a penny,’ I say. 

His face doesn’t change. It’s sadlike 
which makes me curious for he’s usu- 
ally very chipper. He looks at me. 
“That’s all right.” 

I don’t like it a bit. It ain’t Ennery. 
But the look on his face has got me so I 
go along with him. 

We crowd up to the bar and Ennery 
orders two bitters without even chaffing 
the barmaid. He takes a long draft. He 
puts down his mug and looks at me. 
“Bert, we’re for it. England’s in it up to 
her ears.” 

I consider that. I say, ‘““Yus.” 

Ennery nods. “Every man should do 
his duty. There was your father and 
mine. They did theirs the last time.” 

“Uncle Fred was conscripted,” I re- 
mind him but Ennery just lifts his pint 
again. He says, “I been thinking. We 
should be in it—me and you, Bert.” 

I look at him. I ain’t thought of it 
before. I guess no one had. We was at 
war but there ain’t been no war really. 
But he’d made me think. He started 
talking and the end of it was I felt he 
was right. I was for it. He called for 
more beer and I was sorry for all the 
horrid things I’d ever thought of him. 
I was ready to tell him I was sorry but 
he didn’t give me time. He stood toss- 
ing up a florin and shaking his head. 

He says, “We'll go home. We'll tell 
our people.” 

We went home. Ennery left me at 
the corner and I went on. 

I remember we was having tripe and 
onions with a real apple dumpling— 
steamed—to follow. My favorite din- 
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The Tycoon of Battles 


Continued from page 15 


ner. I told Pa and Ma I was enlisting. 
Ma started to cry but Pa just looked at 
me. Then he nodded. He said, “Come, 
Ma. Serve up the pudding. And don’t 
forget the custard neither.” He stared 
at his fork. “Our Bert can’t do no less, 
lass.” 

I didn’t have a chance to tell them 
Ennery had got me to go. I was too 
bothered with Ma and the lump in my 
own throat. 

We was having our tea when Uncle 
Fred, Aunt Mariar and Ennery come 
over. Ma blurts right out that I’m going 
to join up. She starts crying. Aunt Ma- 
riar pitches in. Uncle Fred says thought- 
ful, “Someone has to go,” and I look at 
Ennery. 

He is standing there in our dining 
room. He has been forking up the re- 
mains of the apple dumpling. He turns 
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up the whole scheme because he’d dis- 
covered his gal’s pa had lost his cush. 
Couldn’t he have told her? Ennery? 
That wouldn’t be him. He has to go 
roundabout with everything. 


gaia I joined up and got into the 
Marines. Ennery, being as wide as 
he’s tall, went into the Lunnon Rifles. I 
didn’t see him, which was fine, since I 
had a paybook and without Ennery 
around I had money in my pocket. 

I heard of him, though. Blime if 
I didn’t. Nothing else but. He was in 
the Magginnot Line. He was in Paris. 
Where wasn’t he? He’d been made a 
corp’ral. He’d been made a sergeant. 
He’d been made a company sergeant- 
major. I was going up, too, but you’d 
never have known it. All I ever heard 
was Ennery. It fair made me ill. 





By Larry Reynolds 


“At first he denied any guilt—then we mentioned 
that it looked like the work of a mastermind” 





just as if he’d never heard about it. He 
says, “What? Bert’s going to enlist?” 
Ma says, proud but sniffling, “He is. 
Your cousin’s going, Ennery.”’ 
= “Well,” Ennery says. “Well, if my 
cousin is going, and him younger than 
me, I got to go too. Ma—Pa, I’m going 
to join up with Bert.” 


you should have heard them carry 
on. It was fair terrific. No one even 
looked at me after that. Even Mother 
perks up and beams at Ennery. Then 
Aunt Mariar says, “Poor Aureliar. 
What of her, Ennery?” 

Ennery puts his hand over his eyes. 
He says, broken like, “My duty is clear, 
Ma. My duty is clear.” He looks at us 
all, solemn, then back at his Ma. “I 
can’t bear to tell her. You tell her for 
me. Tell her I can’t expect her to wait 
for me. Tell her I release her, Ma.” 

Noble? Is it noble you say, mate? 
You don’t know Ennery. He’d thought 





Then the war bust out proper. Hol- 
land, Belgium—and Ennery somewhere 
in the midst of it with the Rifles. I be- 
gan to feel like a scrimshanker.* You’d 
think I was in mufti to hear how they 
talked about Ennery and never looked 
at me. 

I was at Plymouth when the big fuss 
came. Holland out—Belgium quitting. 
Our flank exposed and the French get- 
ting rubber legs. Who knew what to 
think? Something was going on but we 
didn’t know what. 

I was in the barracks this morning 
when up comes my corp’ral. “Captain 
wants yer, Sergeant,” he says. “I think 
we’re pushing off.” : 

He had the right of it. Half an hour 
later we’re on a destroyer making for 
France. 

Yus. That’s what it was. Dunkirk. 
But we didn’t know it then. All we knew 
was that as we got closer to where the 
haze was we could hear a terrible sche- 


* and French. 
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OVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE” 





| to spoil a bomber’s aim is to hang 
tr of steel over your ship and dare him 
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jat curtain of steel up there requires 
rt flexible guns—anti-aircraft batteries 
Whrowing explosive shells into the air 


}proximating machine-gun fire. 


eblant of the Westinghouse Electric 
sopany the Navy, a few months ago, 
iWplans for such a gun. And to West- 
Ws given the important job of building 
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“quick-firing guns . . . enable them to 
4 ng enemy aircraft like an avenging 


die Navy Said, “Well Done!” 
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d the service can offer, testimony to 
My in which this Westinghouse plant 
Tézh for Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. 
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medicine for big bombers 


niques involved and get into growing production 
of these mounts so quickly? The answer lies in a 
Westinghouse characteristic called “know how” 
—the ability to get things done in the best pos- 
sible way. 


This Westinghouse “know 
how” makes itself felt wher- 
ever Westinghouse craftsmen 
build things . . . wherever 
Westinghouse products are in 
use. Whether for the common 
defense or the general welfare, 


- ” 3 . Sterilamps 
this “know how” is doing a 


Bomb Fuses 
job. The same skill that made 
so many splendid things for 
peacetime living is now being 
applied to many important 
war weapons. 
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Military Radio Equipment 
Plastic Plane Parts 


Tank Equipment Seadrome Lighting Equipment 


Air Conditioning 
Electric Refrigerators 
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your farm, or your factory the full benefit of 
Westinghouse “know how” again. To speed that 
day means just one thing to us: to produce, in 
ever-increasing quantities, the tools with which 


to get the victory job done. 
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of the boys are aboard. We're going up 
the road a bit.” 

He looks pained. But I know it’s 
about his tea. 

I swing aboard when the lorry comes 
by. The corp’ral’s still grousing but he 
is loving up the Bren with one eye on 
the sky. 

We push along at a fair clip. All I 
know is that Ennery is up there and 
maybe he’s for it. Blood is thicker than 
water. Ennery has got to be helped. 

We don’t get strafed by no Jerry 
planes. There’s bigger meat at the wa- 
ter and they’re all headed that way. 

Just outside the village the captain 
spoke of, I have the driver slow down. 
There’s firing up ahead. We push on 
cautious and come onto the cobbles of 
the main street. 

The houses are deserted. Some of 
them have been bombed pretty thor- 
ough and there’s still smoke and some 
flames. But not much. 

The road splits in the middle of the 
village. Splits in a Y into two smaller 
roads. And right at the fork is the pub 
the captain was talking about. 

I give orders to swing the lorry around. 
There’s no room further on. I tell Cor- 
p’ral Isaacs to keep a couple of men with 
him and cover us with the Bren. Then 
I have the rest of the men fix bay’nets 
and we go on the double toward the pub 
and the firing. 

I holler. I get to the door first. It 
opens. A Lunnon Rifle trooper sticks 
his bay’net out first and then his homely 
pan. “Hullo,” he says. “Come in, Ser- 
geant. We’ve just finished tea.” 

I’m fit to be tied. “Is Sergeant-Major 
Corkle here?” I ask. 

“Inside,” he says. 


iI PUSH past him into the public room. 
It’s one of them big beamed rooms 
with the windows sunk in the walls, and 
the walls is three foot thick. They’ve got 
the windows knocked out and a couple 
of Brens mounted to face the Y. The 
men are at their posts, not paying much 
attention to the Jerry sniping. And away 
in a corner, in a sort of alcove, is Ennery 
and a sergeant. Sitting at a table with 
the Crown and Anchor mat between 
them. As I come up I hear Ennery say, 
“You lose again, Sniffen. Better luck 
next chance. Play up, lad.” 

I’m so mad I can hardly speak. En- 
nery looks up. He says, “Hullo, Bert. 
You here?” and looks down again. 

I say, “What the ruddy hell’s the mat- 
ter with you, Ennery Corkle? Don’t you 
know the ruddy Jerries is right on your 
tail?” 

“I’m sitting on it,’ Ennery says. “And 
mind how you talk to your superior offi- 
cer, Sergeant Corkle.” 

This sergeant with Ennery—this Snif- 
fen says hopeful like, “Is there an officer 
with you, Sergeant?” 

“There ain’t,” Ennery says. 

“Shouldn’t we stop?” Sniffen asks and 
Ennery glares at him. 

“You still got three quid, seven and 
six. 

“But I had twenty pound when you 
ordered us in here,” Sniffen grumbles. 

Ennery gives him a look. “Sure you 
had. Cleaned out the sergeants’ mess 
you did when I was attending head- 
quarters meeting. Couldn’t postpone 
your little game until I got there. Make 
your play, Sniffen.” 

That was when I knew, mate, that 
Ennery was incurable. That was when I 
felt me bile the most—or at least 
I thought it was. I said, “You did this 
on purpose. Just so Sergeant Sniffen 
couldn’t get home with his cush before 
you got it away from him. You put us 
all in danger because of—of—” 

“Why, Bert,” Ennery says. “You 
know it ain’t so. Someone had to stay 
and give Jerry a halt. We’re waiting 
for him to get done scratching his head 
and figuring just who is here holding up 
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his progress. Me and Sergeant Sniffen 
is having a bit of a game to pass the 
time away.” 

Sniffen gives me a mournful look I 
don’t need. I swallow to get breath to 
give Ennery what for. I don’t have time, 
though. A lad at a window cries, “Here 
they come again, Major. Them ruddy 
cycle Jerries.” 

Ennery says, “Dust them off. I won’t 
be a jiffy. Come on, Sniffen—shove it 
out.” 

I run to the window. Up them two 
narrow roads come Jerry motorcycles. 
Four’ singles up front and behind four 
more with sidecars and machine guns. 

They come pretty close and the snip- 
ers in the houses lift their fire. I push 
one of the lads away from his Bren. I 
hear a chair grate and I turn my head. 
Ennery is stuffing Bank of England 
notes into his tunic pocket. I don’t see 
Sniffen but I think I can hear a hollow 
groan. Ennery makes for the other gun. 


them a couple of raking bursts, and more 
glass showers down in the streets. 

I was getting windy, though. I could 
just feel the whole Jerry army with 
‘Itler himself in high boots goosestep- 
ping at us from behind the houses. I 
wanted to get back. But Ennery just 
counted his money and smiled. 

We kept a nice even fire on them 
houses. We didn’t see any Jerries. No 
one got hurt. They stopped firing—so 
we stopped, too. 


ee I heard one of the men yelling 

from upstairs. I put an eye over the 
windowsill. I couldn’t see anything, but 
I could hear. It sounded like a wedding 
party with pots and pans. 

Ennery folded his money and put it 
away. “Tanks,” he said. “Big, too. 
Time to get going, lads.” 

I didn’t see no tanks. I didn’t see how 
the street was big enough for any tank 
to pass. Then up ahead one of the 


“Alfred isn't afraid of any enemy, but he lives in mortal 
terror that a battle will start before he finishes his dessert” 


F. HUMFREVILLE 





He looks at me. “We'll give them a bit 
of a dusting. Whenever you’re ready, 
Bert. How did you leave Ma and Pa, 
and Aunt Em’ly and Uncle Charley, by 
the way?” 

I hadn’t time to cuss him. He cut 
loose with his Bren and I followed suit. 
We mowed the leading Jerries, and the 
others disappeared quick as quick. 

It was good shooting, but trust En- 
nery. “You're aiming high, Bert. Watch 
it. You don’t want them to tip their 
hats. You want them to bow—perma- 
nent.” 


i JUST glared at him. He was stuffing 
the Crown and Anchor mat back in- 
side his tunic; fastening the buttons 
again. He looks around. “What about 
our rear? You seen to that, Bert?” 

“T’ve a lorry with a Bren,” I say. “Fac- 
ing the way we should be going by now. 
If you’ve got all the poor man’s pounds, 
shillings and pence, can we be moving 
on, Sergeant Major?” 

“No sarcasm,’ says Ennery in high 
good humor. “‘There’s time. While we’re 
here we might as well keep Jerry 
scratching. What’s the hurry?” 

He starts counting his money, happy 
as a lark. Jerry begins sniping from 
both sides. It doesn’t do much harm. 
The bullets spang off the pub walls and 
go singing every which way. We give 


houses sort of took a deep breath. It 
let go its air and just crumpled. Dust 
went up slow and I saw something com- 
ing out into the open. A tank. 

Ennery shouts, “Corp’rals and ser- 
geants. Get your men going. Five min- 
utes. Me and Sergeant Corkle here will 
keep Jerry amused. Have the motor 
nice and warm for we’ll be in a hurry 
when we come. Hop it!” 

I wave to my half dozen marines. 
None of them need batteries. They’re 
gone like that. " 

I don’t hear the tank’s big gun but I 
hear the shell explode that takes off half 
the upper story of the pub. Jerries 
come out of the houses. Ennery gives 
me the nod and we spray them proper. 
What don’t go down dash for the rear 
of the tank. It comes trundling on, cau- 
tious but sure. I hear the roof going up 
even before the shell explodes. The Bren 
is jumping under my hands. I’ve the 
wind up for fair but I’m not going to let 
Ennery know it. Then I feel his hand on 
my arm. “Time to hop, Bert. Five min- 
utes is up.” 

Five. It felt like we’d been alone 
there for an hour. 

I just turn and go. I see Ennery stop- 
ping in a corner but he catches up with 
me by the time I’m outside and legging 
it up the road. 

I can see the lorry. The pub has 


‘ join up. I tossed yo 
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I hear the tank crunct \ 
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Blood is thicker than | 
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. Right NOW we're building airplane engines at the rate 
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is our 


rate-of-production calendar; en- 
gines are now rolling off the line 
at the pace projected for a whole 
twelve months from now! 


And if you add April’s engines 
to those we’ve already built, they 


_total more than were expected 


of us by the end of this coming 
September. 


We can tell you something else 
—these engines are good. They’re 
built to be unbeatably good; there 
are as many man hours of work 
in one of their crankshafts as in 
a whole Buick car. 


The very first one passed Uncle 
Sam’s tough requirements with 
colors flying, and one of the first 
dozen (which is something of 
a record) faultlessly passed 
the type test in record-breaking 
time. 


They’re passing flight tests, too, 


yn gre 
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ears march 


ie we were expected to hit in late Spring 1943 


very handsomely — doing their 
job in a way to match the gal- 
lantry of the boys who fly them. 


And all the while we’re stepping 
up the number of men at work. 
One of our plants had more 
than three times as many men 
on the job in March as three 
months earlier, while another 
had almost four times as many. 


So we’re doing pretty well with 
our time, short as it is. Yet we’re 
far from satisfied. 


We’ve squeezed six months into 
three, will squeeze a year into 
six, and we’re going on from 
there — which looks like we’ve 
stolen a year’s march on your 
calendar, doesn’t it? 


All of which we thought you 
ought to know in case you’re 
revising your timetable. 


‘Buick—a division of General Motors 
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Wrong Turning 


Continued from page 21 
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delicate beauty and all it stood for crept 
unwelcome into his mind: the security 
that comes only with generations of un- 
questioned wealth, of quiet living on ac- 
cepted acres of inherited land. And the 
vision that replaced this thought was 
less pleasing: Jean, the product of a 
life like that, brought face to face with 
reality; a year of married life with a not 
too successful engineer; bewilderment 
deepening into sullenness, and protest 
into a pout. 

The picture hurt him and he shook it 
from his mind, tilting the quinine bottle. 
Two white crystalline pellets fell out; 
he tossed them in his mouth and washed 
them down with a glass of water. Then 
the bottle was empty and he looked at it 
doubtfully. 

Oh, well, he recalled, there’s another 
bottle in the car. The fever’s on the 
downgrade anyway. I'll get her home 
safely, and after that— 

He went into his bedroom and lay 
down on the bed. For a moment the 
room seemed to swing around him and 
there was a buzzing in his ears. Then 
things quieted down. 

And after that, his thought persisted 
—after that I don’t care what happens. 


URING the last hour the wind had 

shifted. It had swung around to their 
rear and grown in intensity until it 
seemed to hurry the little car through 
the night. Tom knew there was no 
chance now of outdriving the storm. It 
would chase them, howling at their heels 
all the way into Brownsville. 

That worried him at intervals. There 
was the possibility that the slippery 
roads might slow them up, make them 
waste time which he could not afford. 
It was after nine now—more than eight 
hours since he had taker his last dose of 
medicine—and he knew that he would 
have to.stop soon, have to find some ex- 
cuse— 

But there were other intervals when 
he didn’t worry at all, when he felt quite 
free and lightheaded and strangely sure 
of himself. 

He tried to tell Jean about this once. 
“T’ve learned to be practical,” he said. 


| “TI had to learn it, leading the kind of 


life I have.” He thought about it. “A 
rotten life. Bad food, bad water, dis- 
comfort, hardship. Thank God you’ve 
never had that sort of thing. You 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“Why not?” Jean asked. But she 
didn’t turn around. She continued to 
peer straight ahead through the wind- 
shield, her face set and white in the 
darkness. “There’s a light ahead. It’s 
the crossroads store—Mr. Browning’s 
place.” 

Tom pulled over to the left and ran 
the car under the dripping eaves of a 
rickety wooden structure standing by 
the side of the road. He shut off the 
engine. “Only fifteen more miles,” he 
said in the sudden silence. “Go in and 
get Mr. Browning to give you a cup of 
coffee.” 

She started to say something, changed 
her mind and went up the stairs into 
the store. As soon as the screen door 
had closed behind her he opened the 
compartment in the dashboard and felt 
for the quinine bottle. His fingers 
groped through the darkness, nervously 
at first and then frantically. He took 
the electric torch from its rack and 
flashed it into the black space. Gloves, 
driving license, cigarettes were there, 
but not the thing he wanted. 

There was no bottle of quinine. 


Temperature 103.6—Pulse 150. Tom 
put the thermometer and the watch 
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It was shortly after dawn when he 
awoke the next time. He quietly 
propped himself up and watched Jean 
as she brewed coffee. The early sun- 
light fell on her loose hair and tinted the 
outer edges into a halo of gold. She 
was humming softly to herself and there 
was a smile on her face that he had not 
seen for a long time. Not since the first 
days of their marriage, he remembered, 
and thought it was funny that she could 
find anything to smile at. 

“Well,” he said aloud, “I guess this is 
the day.” 

She whirled around, startled. Then, 
as the meaning of his greeting sank in, 
the smile faded from her lips and the old 
sullenness crept back into her face. The 
corners of her mouth drew down and her 
eyes were listless once more. 

“Yes,” she acknowledged tonelessly, 
“T guess it is. Have your coffee. I can 
leave whenever you’re ready.” 

He was surprised to find how weak he 
was, but the scalding liquid put new 
strength into his legs. 

She came in quietly, dressed for the 
trip. “The car’s waiting,” she said. “I 
knew you'd be in a hurry. I dug it out 
yesterday.” 

He looked at her, at the white fore- 
head creased again in tension ‘and the 
red mouth settled into what seemed a 
permanent pout. He looked at the deli- 
cate hands, daintily gloved now, and 
wondered. 

“Well,” he said, “well, we might as 
well get going.” 

They walked out and climbed into the 
car. He swung it around and headed it 
back along the winding road that had 
brought them to this place. 

When they came in sight of the cross- 
roads he eased the pressure of his 
foot on the accelerator and the car 
slowed down. To the left and right ran 
the main highway which they had left 
two nights before. To the left was 
Brownsville and to the right the city to 
which he must soon be returning. 

“Jean,” he said, “I haven’t thanked 
you yet. A lot of people have had 
medals given them for doing less cou- 
tageous things than you did.” 

“Forget it.” Her voice was thin and 
tight. “You were sick; there was noth- 
ing else for me to do. Besides, it was 
my fault. You'll have to hurry if you 
want to get back to town today.” 


H® KEPT the car at its snail’s pace 
and the highway drew slowly nearer. 
“Your fault? Hardly, Jean. You can’t 
be blamed because I got malaria.” 

“No,” she said, “but I can be blamed 
because I let you take that wrong turn- 
ing. You see, I knew the bridge was out. 
Mr. Browning told me.” 

Things suddenly became very clear 
to him; he marveled that it had taken 
him so long to understand. The car 
jerked to a halt and he let the motor 
idle in neutral. After a moment, ‘“Dar- 
ling,” he said slowly, “this is a funny 
thing to say and a funny time to say it, 
but it’s now or never.” Then, with a 
rush, “I love you, but right now I can’t 
afford luxuries. Where I have to go 
there isn’t room for them.” 

Jean’s eyes were on the hands 
clenched tightly in her lap. “Is a wife 
necessarily a luxury?” she murmured. 

Tom shook his head. “No,” he said 
very definitely. “Sometimes she’s a 
downright necessity.” He slipped the 
car into first and gave the wheel a 
wrench that pulled it around to the right 
—the way which led back to the city. 
“Okay?” he asked her. 

Jean didn’t answer. She just smiled 
with lips that were no longer pouting, 
and looked at her husband with eyes 
which held no trace of sullenness. Then 
she settled back in her seat, noting what 
a bright day it was now that the storm 
had passed. 

THE END 
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of millions of active men, Jockey is famous as the 
“underwear that ends squirming.” And, because the 
construction features are patented, no other under- 
wear can give you quite the same combination of 
comfort and hygiene as Jockey. 
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though, must it be a major cause of 
death. It may even be forgotten as the 
subject of a crusade at Christmas time. 

By early October, Minnesota doctors 
believed in the ultimate success of the 
experiment. In less than five months, 
5,251 of Meeker County’s 19,000 resi- 
dents had submitted voluntarily to the 
test; 814 positive reactors had been 
found and 782 of these were X-rayed. 

Before milk was made pure through 
bovine tuberculosis tests and destruc- 
tion of diseased cattle, pathetic little 
patients coming to hospitals for crippled 
children .in Minnesota showed 70 per 
cent of their ailments traceable to tu- 
berculosis of the type contracted from 
cattle. Today, that figure is down to 
three per cent. 

This is one reason why Dr. J. A. 
Myers and his committee on tubercu- 
losis of the Minnesota State Medical 
Association went to Meeker County for 
the new campaign. Veterinary surgeons 
nowadays test all dairy cattle regularly 
for tubercular infection. Never before 
has such a universal test of all humans 
in any community been made. 

Doc Sellers put it in a simple ques- 
tion. 

“Tf the vets can do it,” he asked, “why 
can’t we?” 

The other docs in Meeker County 
agree with him. They haven’t any legal 
compulsion to force tests on their neigh- 
bors and friends, as the veterinarian 
had. There’s no compulsory testing law 
for humans yet. 

But the Meeker medicos are an ex- 
ceptional baker’s dozen. If they weren't, 
they wouldn’t have volunteered to give 
away their services. Those services, at 
ordinary billing to Meeker County resi- 
dents, would cost $75,000 to $100,000. 
The thirteen doctors, plus one just 
across the county line at Kimball, are 
splendid samples of the best country 
physicians. 


Co-operation Means Strength 


What a traveler would not see 
casually is the feeling in Meeker for co- 
operative effort. Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, largest dairy co-op of its kind in 
the country, was launched at Litchfield. 
Electric power flowed through the first 
co-operative REA distribution line in 
the Middle West to farms in Meeker 
County. Frank Marshall was the first 
county agent in Minnesota. Now, he 
supervises one of Uncle Sam’s first ten- 
ant-purchase projects, with 105 Meeker 
farms. This was one model used by 
Congress in framing the far-reaching 
Farm Tenancy Act. 

Naturally, the farmers have divergent 
political opinions. The conservative 
Farm Bureau has a strong member- 
ship. A lot of Meeker County farmers 
were on the rolls of the radical Farm 
Holiday Association. Republicans and 
Farmer-Laborites fight it out with their 
ballots on election days. 

When it comes to co-operation, po- 
litical hatchets, if not buried, are at 
least held behind backs or put in belt 
sheaths. Perhaps the social seed planted 
behind the Forest City stockade took 
firm root and has grown since into a 
healthy crop. 

That’s why Dr. Karl Danielson, 
county chairman of the tuberculosis 
test campaign, and his colleagues are 
pretty certain of success. 

The white-haired healer, known to 
everyone as Dr. Karl, is dean of the 
county’s physicians. He adds a dignity 
to the title of country doctor. Thirty 
years of trading with the people of 
Meeker County have been profitable 
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for both. He gave them skill and un- 
derstanding, long hours of unselfish 
service. They gave him comfort, friend- 
ship, admiration. By any standard, his 
career spells success. 

When he first came to Litchfield, he 
had a small family, his skill, his instru- 
ments, and a horse and buggy. He felt 
he had found the right place, went to 
work. He is still working, at sixty-six. 

It was to Dr. Karl that Dr. Myers 
went with the tuberculosis committee’s 
proposal. Other physicians met with 
them at Dr. Karl’s call. The other doc- 
tors are the same kind of men as Dr. 
Karl, but younger. Whether they are 
members of the State Medical Associa- 
tion or not, they have acute infections 
of the Meeker County co-operation bug. 

“The State Board of Health will fur- 
nish the serum,” Dr. Myers told them. 





from Eden Valley. Dr. G. E. Sherwood, 
the man from Kimball, across the line 
in Stearns County, agreed to help. 

The medicos remembered that when 
the cattle-testing project began, all was 
not so easy, even with a law for author- 
ity. Some of the farmers united and 
fought the plan clear to the United 
States Supreme Court before giving in. 

Incidentally, that ruling paved: the 
way legally for dairy cattle testing all 
over the United States. It wasn’t the 
effect the objectors expected. 

To help forestall possible opposition, 
Dr. Karl and his group lined up support 
from as many community leaders as 
they could. They enlisted the aid of 
Frank Marshall, and of Ralph Wayne, 
the present county agent, They called 
in Mrs. Gladys Keyes, the county nurse, 
and Miss Ruth Peterson, the superin- 


“Have you any idea where the Board of Education got this sand?” 


JOHN JARVIS 


“We'll furnish films and the cost of 
X-ray technicians. If we can’t pay all 
the cost, we'll raise the money some- 
how. You fellows will do the work free, 
through the X-ray stage. When you find 
active cases, they will have to be taken 
care of just as in normal practice. Will 
you do it?” 

The answer was a chorus: “We will.” 

In addition to Dr. Karl, the group in- 
cluded his son, Dr. Lennox, and Dr. 
Lennox’s wife, Dr. Julia Danielson. 
There were Dr. C. A. Wilmot and Dr. 
H. E. Wilmot, Dr. V. J. Telford and Dr. 
W.E. Macklin, all of Litchfield. Dr. G. 
K. Sellers, who examined the Novak 
family, and Dr. A. C. Peterson drove 
across from Dassel. Dr. J. Y. Feinstein 
had come from Grove City. Dr. Frank 
Brigham and Dr. F. J. Lindseth were in 
from Watkins, and Dr. D. C. O’Connor 
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tendent of schools. Each of these and 
many others worked to prepare the way 
for the new plan. It was another epi- 
demic of co-operation. 

A public meeting at the Litchfield 
High School was the official opening. 
Famous doctors from around the state 
were there. County and city officials 
and leaders appeared. 

Immediately the campaign was 
launched, the doctors concentrated on 
testing school children. In this way they 
would learn how parents and other 
adults viewed the project. No serious 
opposition developed. Public support 
became evident through the 5,000-odd 
tests in less than five months, and the 
subsequent X-rays. 

From some of those X-rays came 
swell arguments for the project. 

There was a sixty-year-old bachelor. 
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No, no, love, not BUGS...I said 
I was having trouble with the PLUGS! ! 





OVER 700 CHANCES FOR ERROR...IF YOU’RE NOT CAREFUL! 


PennZoil motor oil, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your 
engine is as well lubricated as any on 
the road. That it will give you all the 
trouble-free miles it has. And that 
you have taken care to conserve your 
car for those last thousands of miles 
when you may need it badly. 

Better chassis and gear lubricants 
are as important to long car life as is 
better motor oil. You can get them 
both at the yellow PennZoil oval sign. 
Just be sure to sound your “Z’’—and 


avoid mistakes. 
Ws 7 
ie 


Fao 


= 


e Yes, if you just ask for ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania oil” you may get any one of 
more than 700 different brands. You 
don’t have to take that 700 to 1 
chance, and this looks like a good 
time to avoid it. 
When sound 
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Permit Mo 2 


you 


your “Z” for 
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WHY IT’S BETTER FOR YOUR ENGINE 


Much wear in modern engines starts with oil breaking 
down to form sludge and varnish on vital surfaces. 

Because of its 3 extra refining 
steps, PennZoil resists sludge and 
varnish. Your engine stays clean- 
er and therefore lasts 
longer. 











— OTHERS STOP HERE 
~+REFINING OF PLAIN OjL ENDS HERE 






GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 








Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 16 


in them. But she’s getting back at him. 
“Saturday night,” she wrote him, “a 
certain party called up and we went 
places I can’t identify for you. After 
dancing until an hour I don’t think I 
should mention we drove to a pretty 
spot, which I can only describe as X, 
where we talked along lines I cannot di- 
vulge.” Pvt. Gretz says he’s standing 


| firm in his determination to give no de- 


tails of his activities but that she will— 
or else. 


AVAL TRAINING STATION, San 

Diego. When Haldane Holstrom 
arrived here he took a look each at the 
bay and the Pacific and yawned. First 
time he was given instruction in han- 
dling a boat he was entitled to a third 
yawn; instead, he was the most atten- 
tive and interested sailor in the group of 
new men. MHolstrom built himself a 
boat, once, near his home in Coquille, 
Oregon; then toted it over to Wyom- 
ing’s Green River, loaded it with food 
and water and shoved off. That was 
Sept. 29, 1937. Fifty-two days and 
1,100 miles later he nosed his craft 
against the concrete of Boulder Dam, 
the first man ever to run the rapids and 
gorges of the roaring Colorado River. 
Remember? The Navy did and is glad 
to have Apprentice Seaman Holstrom. 


ORT SILL, Lawton, Okla. Civilians 

may be doing without pants cuffs for 
the benefit of the Army but the Army 
is cutting down, too. Under the new 
table of basic allowances, men at Sill 
are trying to make two pairs of shoes do 
the walking four pairs did before. More- 
over, the four summer uniforms have 
been reduced to two, the eight handker- 
chiefs to six, and so on along the line. 
Orders to turn in surplus equipment 
caught some of the boys short and a lot 
of borrowing went on until the laundry 
came back. No. 1 casualty in the con- 
fusion was Sheppard Field’s Pvt. Rich- 
ard Walker, who turned in $55 with his 
two pairs of khaki pants, then dug 
through the pockets of 600 pairs in the 
supply room without striking pay dirt. 


RMY FLYING SCHOOL (formerly 
Sloan Field), Midland, Texas. Lat- 
est addition to Army language is Bom- 
bardier Talk, developed by the Hell 
from Heaven Men at this egg-dropping 
academy (Our Fighting Men, April 


| 4th). A cadet “on course” is on his way 


to a date, but when he complains of a 
“dry run” (fruitless trip over a target on 


| a bombing mission) he’s been stood up. 


“Incendiary” means about the same 


| thing whether applied to a bomb or a 


gal. “Mark Four” (name of a 300- 
pound demolition job) describes a gal 


| built with overgenerous proportions, 
| while a mouse who’s “M38-A2”’ official 
| designation for a practice bomb) is 


strictly of the one-date variety. Favor- 
ite cadet sport is to cloud the air with 
some of the more complex bombardier 


| chatter and let the gals puzzle out 





what’s being said about them. 


ORT SAM HOUSTON, San Antonio. 
The off-again, on-again civvies are 


| off again in this part of the country, so 
|if you see a guy dressed in anything 


but khaki in San Antonio, chances are 
he’s a civilian. Until recently, though, 
M.P.s assigned to keep an eye on the 
town’s taverns were having a tough time 
figuring just which guys came under 
their jurisdiction. The system they 
finally doped out was simple enough. 
When a ruckus started, M.P.s hustled 
around yanking up the pants legs of the 
peace disturbers. Seems that nearly 
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battle station in Boston Harbor was | 


manned, searchlights were stabbing the 
sky and wide-awake crews stood by 
loaded guns. Turned out to be a false 
alarm but, anyhow, the boys sleep 
better now. 


—_— peace of mind does not apply to 

the lads at Fort Standish who are 
busy devising new words for what hap- 
pens to gents wholly surrounded by 
water. Island-happy is the newest 
phrase for describing those who act 
slightly balmy after staring at sea gulls 
all day. 

GENERAL 


porsr aid to the civilian anxious to 

send a gift to any of our fighting men 
is the Express Your Gratitude setup, 
organized in 100 key cities last month in 
co-operation with the Railway Express 
Company. One store in each city 
handles some 75 different combinations 
of useful surprises, the packages con- 
taining everything from food to you- 
name-it. Prices range from $1.39 (2-lb., 
13-0z. shoe box full of food) to $17.34 for 
a domino game, 2 packages of ciga- 
rettes, soap and an electric shaver. 
There are also packages for nurses (the 
most popular second lieutenants in the 
services). 


CCORDING to several notices ed 


ceived by this department the chiro- 
practors throughout America have 
volunteered to give free treatment to 


any soldier who walks into a chiroprac- | 


tor’s office and asks for it. 


i lesa you needn’t worry if your top- | 


kick gives you a pain in the neck. 
G. W. 







mn. C. DELL 


PHILIP MORRIS 


INHALING 


neednt worry 
your throat! 





THERE'S a lot of difference in cigarettes! 


And here’s how the five most popular 
brands stack up—as compared by 
eminent doctors:* 


The other four brands averaged 
more than three times as 
irritant as PHILIP MORRIS. 





















And this irritation— 
from the other four— 
lasted more than five 
times as long! 


Sure, you inhale. 
All smokers do. So— 
be sure about 
your cigarette! 


CALL FOR 


AMERICAS Sine C/CARETTE 


(*Reported in authoritative medical journals.) 
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Be an Officer 


U.S. Merchant Marine Offers Wartime Jobs 
With a Peacetime Future 


_America’s new ships have the finest Officers afloat. Those who 
start Officer training now at a U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
can find a lifetime career which combines good pay with rank 


and opportunity. 


The Cadet pictured above is typ- 
ical of the high type of American 
youth who is seeking a lifetime 
career as an Officer in the new 
U. S. Merchant Marine. 

Are you between 18 and 23? 
High-school educated? A U. S. 
citizen? Anxious to get in and 
pitch for America? Here’s a way 
to serve your country now... and 
have opportunity for a fine future 
in peacetime. Train to be an 
Officer in the fast-growing U. S. 
Merchant Marine. 


U.S) MERCHANT 


Supervisor of Merchant 
Marine Cadet Training, Box 52 

U. S. Coast Guard 

Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, FREE, and without 
obligation, Information Booklet of the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 





$65 a Month while you learn 

. high calibre associates .. . good 
food, good quarters. 

The 16-month course includes 
both shore and ship training under 
outstanding Naval and Merchant 
Marine Officers. After gradua- 
tion, A WELL-PAID, LIFETIME CA- 
REER, rank and prestige lie ahead. 
Cadets of the Merchant Marine 
are enrolled in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

GET FREE DETAILS. Clip and 
mail coupon today. Write now! 


MARINE 











Minute Man 


Continued from page 14 


and a mellow drink and a strong pipe, 
but he loves a good joke. Another of his 
best friends is Jack Earle—“Sky High, 
the Cowboy Giant’”—who stands almost 
as much more than six feet as Harry is 
less. When Jack was with the Ringling 
side show, he and Harry used to sneak 
off every afternoon for a walk through 
the busiest streets of the town—the 
midget loudly addressing the giant as 

“Junior,” and ordering “Sonny” around, 
and the be meekly replying, “Yes, 
Daddy ... Yes, Daddy. . 

Harry’s \ favorite gag, though, is to be 
“discovered” peering intently through 
a spool. One of Ringling’s canvasmen 
fell for this one not long ago and asked 
what he was looking at. 

“Nothing,” said Harry, whipping the 
spool into his pocket. “Nothing at all!” 

A few minutes later, the man caught 
him at it again. “Come on, Harry,” he 
begged. “Gimme a look too!” 

Harry was firm: “Nope. If I let you 
look, everybody else will be wanting a 
look. Beat it! You’re interrupting me.” 

Finally the man’s curiosity made him 
offer a dollar. Harry took it and handed 
him the spool. 

“There’s nothing there,” the man 
complained. “There’s nothing at all.” 

“Exactly what I said,” Harry told him. 
“You ought to be ashamed to be a 
sucker at your age!” 


A Midget's Worst Moments 


Harry’s reputation as a ribber lets 
him in for a good deal of mischief from 
side-show “talkers,” especially when 
they have him on the platform out front 
for a “bally.” 

“And now, sir,” they say, “tell these 
good people your age.” 

“Thirty-nine.” 

“The little gentleman says he is fifty- 
nine,” the talker drones. “That’s hard 
for you to believe, but—” 

“Thirty-nine!” Harry shouts. 

“Excuse me, sir! He says he is sixty- 
nine,” the talker continues smoothly, 
“and he remembers General Ulysses S. 
Grant just like yesterday.” 

Harry’s rage soon evaporates, though, 
and later that night, he and the talker 
will probably be playing blackjack and 


eating pigs’ feet in the side-show car. 


The talkers are merely occasional nui- 
sances. Harry’s list of occupational haz- 
ards does not include them among its 
five items. These are, in descending 
order of importance, storms, drunks, 
women, smart alecks and dopes. 

Storms are by far the worst, espe- 
cially windstorms. Even a brisk breeze 
will send a midget scurrying for a lee, 
fearful that he will be blown off his feet 
and bowled to disaster. Harry will 
never forget the night a gale blew down 
the cookhouse—the dining tent—and a 
falling pole cracked him on the head. 
He was lost under the collapsed canvas, 
unconscious, for an hour. Since then, 
if a storm comes up, even in tlie middle 
of a performance, the whole Doll family 
will shinny down the ladder trom their 
platform and scamper to the safety of 
the side-show wagon. 

Harry’s fear of drunks dates back to 
a night in Mobile, Alabama, fifteen 
years ago. 

“There’s a heel in Mobile,” he says 
grimly, “and what should happen to him 
shouldn’t happen to Hitler!” — 

Harry was standing at the front of 
his platform when the drunk grabbed 
his hand and, pretending to shake it, 
squeezed, It was like squeezing a wren, 
and Harry had just as much chance as 
awren. He nearly fainted, but he didn’t 
cry out. Someone in the audience saw 
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every woman they see, strutting with 
heavy canes, wearing conspicuous 
clothes, puffing enormous pipes and 
cigars, and—if they can—by cultivating 
bushy mustaches. 

Gradually these. little bucks become 
so accustomed to their roles that they 
do not relax even when they are alone. 
In their private apartments, they in- 
sist on full-size chairs, beds and basins, 
even though it means hauling up a stool 
to use them. A normal man would not 
make a parachute jump from a plane 
that is about to land safely, but a cocky 
midget will deliberately risk a buffet- 
ing by a revolving door when there is 
an ordinary door beside it. 

The Dolls are too intelligent to in- 
dulge such dangerous vanities, or any 
others. Chairs in their house are short- 
legged, and light switches are no more 
than a comfortable three feet from the 
floor. The stocks of Harry’s .22 rifle and 
.410 shotgun—he shoots quail, dove, 
rabbits and even rattlesnakes—have 
been cut off almost at the grip, and their 
barrels are only fourteen inches long. 

“Those short barrels make the shot- 
gun sound like a cannon,” he says, “and 
boy, does it kick! It’s like putting your 
shoulder under a pile driver!” 

Daisy cooks on a squatting stove. Be- 
ing the tallest, she drives the family car, 
with the help of extension pedals, and 
being the most chic, she designs and 
sews her own and her sisters’ dresses. 
Harry’s best clothes are tailor-made, 
but he doesn’t scorn to buy his working 
clothes at children’s shops—socks, shoes 
(81%, baby size), underwear, hats (63@) 
—things like that. 

He uses a child’s toothbrush and, 
when he’s at home, a child’s table silver. 
When he’s with the circus, he has to 
make shift with regular equipment, but 
he carries a small box, painted blue, to 
put on his chair at the cookhouse and 
raise himself to eating level. He’d carry 
it into theaters, too, if it weren’t so much 
trouble. As it is, he simply sits on the 
arm of his seat. 

The Dolls have a stateroom that runs 
the whole width of the side-show per- 
sonnel’s special Pullman. The three 
girls sleep in a lower berth. Harry used 
to have an upper, but he decided that 
it was a waste of space, so he had it torn 


out and replaced with a hinged shelf. | 


It is 45 inches by 22, or about the 
size of a piano bench. He reaches it 
by a rope ladder. 


No Lettuce, Please 


Harry’s associates like him im- 
mensely, not only because he is pleas- 
ant and modest, but because he is slyly 
generous. In fact, his only enemies in 
the circus are the cat animals, which 
try to get at him every time he passes. 
Lions, tigers and especially leopards 
are notorious for hating all children. 
Three years ago, before Gargantua’s 
cage was glassed-in and air-conditioned, 
he winged Harry with a head of let- 
tuce, and ever since then the talkers 
have been getting a rise from him by 
-telling audiences that lettuce is his fa- 
vorite food. 

Harry enjoys circus life. He has been 
trouping for twenty-seven years now, 
and he’ll keep it up indefinitely, unless 
he falls in love again. Last time, it was 
with a French midget in a carnival, but 
it didn’t pan out. If it pans out next 
time, he’ll retire to Sarasota with his 
wife, open a cigar store, and do a little 
hunting and fishing on the side. 

He is secretive about how much 
money he has saved. When his friends 
kid him about being a millionaire and 
remind him that Croesus, the richest 
man in fable, was also a midget, Harry 
shakes his head dolefully. 

“Yes,” he says. “Yes, but he didn’t 
make it in any circus... .” 

THE END 



























With slacks or shorts 
| carry only the Magic 
Purse. | unsnap the but- 
ton, lift out the ingenious 
“flaplock”—and I'm set 
to go. To replace the 
purse, | just reverse these 
motions. | know it will 
stay put—double locked 
into my Lady Buxton. 


When I travel | bless 
Lady Buxton's secret 
hideaway for important 
bills and papers. | just 
reverse the inner parti- 
tion... lock it backin... 
and no prying eyes can 
see what I'm carrying. 





Lis, 
Ley 


For shopping Lady Bux- 
ton gives me a thought- 
fully organized “pocket 
file’ right in my hand- 
bag. Nine convenient 


compartments to keep 


everything—simply 
everything—in apple- 
pie order where | can 
find it in a split second. 





As a glamour girl in my 
fanciest “formal,” | need 
a colorful, wafer-thin bill- 
fold. So, by just taking 
the inner partition out 
entirely | have a com- 
plete, streamlined and 
very swonk fold for my 
evening bag! 


J) 


Lady Buxtons are 
priced from $1.00 


=> 4, ¢ 
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There's double magic in the re- 
movable Magic Purse. First. . . 
convenience. Comes out so 
easily for ‘“‘solo”’ use, Jocks in so 
securely when I want my bills 
and coins together. Then... 

it’s so gay and colorful it could | 
win on looks alone! 








$5 "Three-Way" with 
Magic Purse in selected Goatskin. 
Others from $3.50 to $7.50. 















| (Center) 
$2.00 Magic 
Purse model 


with open 
window. 





$3.50 Magic 
Purse zip model 


Lapy BUXTONS come in 
fine leathers, chic colors and 
smart designs to meet your 
billfold needs all around the 
clock. They can really boast 
“eternal youth,’ too, with 
their unique, patented give- 
and-take construction that ex- 
pands smoothly or slides back 
into place as you cram them 
full or lighten their load. No 
wonder smart women insist 
on Lady Buxtons by name. 








—_ 

. Sree [mowers DAY AND OTHER GIFT 
IDEAS, from small remembrances at 75¢ 
to beautiful, matched 
sets at $25. Gift- 
wrapping sug- 
gestions. Tells 
about leathers. 
Just write Buxton, 
Inc., 4274 Or 
leans St., Spring- 
field, Mass., or 
Dept. F, 47 W 
34 St, N.Y.C. [ 
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You Have Always Wanted Them! 
Now You Can Have Them! 


Read how you can have The Harvard rarest of opportunities. Here are 
Classics at an extraordinarily low the complete marvelous contents 


price and on most liberal terms. of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foor Shelf of 
oks. Fifty volumes, 22,407 
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i peg Guide, and Index of 76,000 entries, 
volume one-third the price of Tie cay 000 end “ah 
current fiction. rinse 2 000 to prepare is the 


key to the treasures of The 
Harvard Classics. 


YOURS FOR ONLY 50c A WEEK 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS (THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 





Dr. Eliot, Harvard's most dis- s a E 
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charges prepaid by us. But we 
urge you tO act at once as manu- 
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FIVE-FOOT SHE FASCINATING BOOK—FREE 
Se a A most interesting book, “Fifteen 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Australia, Here We Come ) 


Continued from page 11 


| the lady’s far more generous contribu- 


tion. None of her children resembled 
Mamma, who ate a hearty meal, then 
resumed her light travels forthwith. So 
it was no question either of beauty or 
Mendelism that led to Stinkey’s en- 
listment. 

“We just picked him by heart,” de- 
clared the sergeant, “and he turned out 
to be a real soldier. He knows his stuff 
better than most of them dumb privates. 
He’s got no use for civilians. There was 
a couple of guys who used to come into 
our mess hall sometimes on business 
and we had all we could do to keep 
Stinkey from biting them. On week 
ends we had to keep him locked up 
when all the fellows’ girls came.” 

Weeks later in a distant land you 
would meet soldiers who still talked 
about Stinkey. They still missed him 
but reasoned, “Stinkey is still in the 
Army back there in the States and not 
feeding sharks like them two poor mutts 
these jerks in that other outfit smuggled 
aboard in their barrack bags.” 

Here was, of course, a philosophical 
resignation, compounded of youth, time 
and distance. 

But in our early days at sea, grief 
over the parting from their pal was 
voluble, profane and real. This was a 
good thing of itself because it occupied 
minds that might otherwise have been 
filled with more important anxieties. 


Three-Part Adventure 


Troopship voyaging to overseas serv- 
ice divides quite naturally. so far as a 
young soldier is concerned. into three 
parts. In the first -he is filled with 
thoughts of home—parents, friends, last 
“dates” and the familiar routine of jobs 
or schools lately abandoned Nearly 
every face on deck is a telltele of home- 
sickness. Then there comes the long 
intermediate state wherein shipboard 
routine is like a curtain of blank time 
thet is lowered and raised between his 
old life and the new. The third period 
is occupied by a swift rush of curiosity. 
interest. speculation about the land to 
which he is going. This is the time when 
excitement and imagination often get 
the better of him with amusing results. 
To illustrate: Our vessel had a post 
office in which it was possible to de- 
posit mail written aboard for return to 
the United Stetes. 

The major in charge of censorship 
was somewhat astonished to find in 
many of the letters complete accounts 
of the enthusiastic landing reception of 


e our troops as well as intimate descrip- 


tions of the people, the city streets, the 
landscape, even the strange animals, 
but mostly of the girls of the country to 
which we were going—three days before 
we Zot there! 

So goes to war the generation we 
feared might not have the spirit or will 
or morale necessary to an army, be- 
cause it was born to peace and disarma- 
ment and cynicism with respect to our 
Allies, to All Quiet on the Westerm 
Front and The Case of Sergeant Gris- 
cha; yet it goes to war no differently 
from the manner in which former gen- 
erations of young men less schooled 
went to war—with high good humor and 
joking and only petty heartbreaks. The 
opinion of every First World War vet- 
eran aboard was that we might close 
our eyes and be on the North Atlantic 
in 1917 all over again. The same gags, 
the same rumors, the same wisecracks 
and horseplay, the same gripes. 

There was even Hinky Dinky, al- 
though Home on the Range and Rose 
O'Day had taken the place of Wabash 
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tail and hold bared arms | 


"He also does tricks. Come, Spot, sit! Sit up!” 
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across to Dr. G. A. Spencer of Scars- 
dale, New York, who, shirtless and 
powerful in the bartender’s accustomed 
place, punctures us with anti-this and 
anti-that while the ship heaves through 
tropic swells. 

The first-class dining room has been 
converted into a cafeteria for the en- 
listed men. The tourist dining cabin is 
for the officers. The men have the better 
of this situation because the former is 
huge and air-conditioned while the 
latter is poky and, in the hot latitudes, 
with ports sealed for the blackout, it be- 
comes an odorous Turkish bath that is 
too formidable to brave until sheer 
hunger drives you. 

Such rearrangements of course do not 
distinguish any particular American 
liner. They are typical. 

The job of feeding our ship’s company 
is colossal and virtually endless. Around 
it all daily routine must revolve. There 
is no reveille and, except for guard and 
calisthenics and special details, no work. 
Breakfast lines begin at six-thirty and, 
between eating and cleaning, the dining 
room is occupied until late at night. 

The men who eat breakfast last can 
sleep as late as chorus girls if that’s their 
pleasure, because the general figures 
there’s no use having all hands milling 
about. Both cooking and K.P. are pro- 
vided by the transport’s crew but labor 
union regulations bring up certain hour 
problems that are settled amicably by 
volunteer helpers from the ranks of the 
soldiers, who receive extra pay—and 
meals continue to proceed with orderli- 
ness, cleanliness and dispatch. 

That generally is how you will eat if 
and when your time comes to shove off 
for overseas. Here is what you will eat: 
The food, all things considered, is good 
and by comparison with that of foreign 
transports is astonishingly plentiful. 
This is a menu observed at random on 
one of the last days, when you might 
reasonably expect a thinning down. 

Breakfast: Stewed figs, sirup, boiled 
eggs (the one gripe—eggs always boiled. 
But even that was an all-night job and 
with so many to provide for there was 
no chance to cook them otherwise), fried 
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Simoniz 


U.S. Government Urges 
Motorists to Protect 
the Finish On Their Cars 
Four Times a Year 


MAKES ALL FINISHES 
LAST LONGER! 


Motorists everywhere are 
Simonizing their cars. They 
know Simoniz is needed to pre- 
serve all finishes . . . and indis- 
pensable to keeping any car 
beautiful through the ‘‘war 
years’’ to come. Dust, dirt, 
moisture, and ultra-violet rays 
are constantly attacking the 
finish. Simoniz keeps them from 
dulling and destroying the lac- 
quer or enamel. So, the sooner 
every car is Simonized, the 
longer the finish lasts. Give 
your car this protection today! 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Simoniz your furniture, 
woodwork, venetian 
blinds, and linoleum. 
Protects, preserves, and 
keeps surface beautiful. 


If your car is already dull, first 
use the wonderful Simoniz Kleener 
(Paste or Liquid) to restore the lustre. 


—— 


Always insist on genuine Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener 
| for your car. Sold by auto supply, hardware, drug, 
| . " 

grocery stores, as well os service stations and garages. 
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"It's spring. He forgot to clean out 
his radiator with Sani-Flush" 


This year, of all years, don’t risk a clogged 
radiator that can lay up your car. When 
you remove anti-freeze, clean out danger- 
ous rust and sediment. Sani-Flush does 
it scientifically. Costs only a few cents. 


Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Tests have shown Sani-Flush harm- 
less to any engine or fittings, when used 
according to directions on can. It’s in 
most bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold 
in grocery, drug, hardware and 10c stores. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush 





Magazines 
hold the approval of 


millions of readers with 
Week 
after week, month after 
month, each ‘‘New 
Model’’ must be good. 


each new issue. 














HOTEL LOWRY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
GARAGE «COFFEE SHOP 





Here’s a chance to 
start a profitable, 


lifetime career, and 
render real service to 
America’s Victory 
Program—as repre- 
sentative of 50-year-established International Cor- 
respondence Schools, largest training institution in 
world! U. S. Industry needs trained men—I. C. S. 
needs up-and-coming men to handle large volume 
of enrolments. Advertising in mass publications 
(see p. 61, for example) creates proved prospects. 
For details, write I. C. S., Box 4088-C, Scranton, Pa. 


FOOT ITCH 


STOP IT QUICK! 


Look between your toes. If they 
itch, or if the skin is red, raw, 
cracked or peeling, watch our— 
it may be Athlete’s Foot! Use 
Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX. It quickly 
relieves intense itching, kills the 
fungi it contacts, helps prevent 
spreading to other parts of the 
body. Sold everywhere. 


DF Scholls Sowex 
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sausages, bread, butter, jam, coffee, 
fresh milk, sugar. Dinner: Roast Cali- 
fornia turkey, cranberries, stewed to- 
matoes, potatoes, bread, butter, fresh 
apples, cheese, crackers, coffee, milk, 
sugar. Supper: Fresh orange, macaroni, 
Italian sauce, buttered yellow turnips, 
bread, butter, chocolate-covered ice 
cream, cookies, hot tea, milk, sugar. 
Even with eating, sleeping and life- 
boat drilling as the principal apparent 
occupations—aside, of course, from con- 
stant manning of the guns—you won't 
be driven to cutting paper dolls in bore- 
dom on a prolonged voyage. Here again 
you find evidence of the inherent health, 
mental and physical, of young American 
soldiers. Always in your assignments on 
foreign transports you have been struck 
with the lack of play spirit in the men 
who for days on end merely line the rails 
or sit apart, quiet, wistful and grinning. 


Never a Dull Moment 


In ability to entertain himself the 
Yank is a species apart. So write this 
down, folks at home: Your kids, out of 
their own resourcefulness, get some- 
thing for their memory books from their 
days at sea. This liner never held so 
much unaffected interest for its million- 
aires as for these soldiers, many of 
whom probably could not have afforded 
to pay for a single day’s trip on her. 

Although you see quiz-book groups 
and plain “bull” sessions, cards provided 
the most widespread entertainment in- 
doors at night. The players sit chiefly 
on the floor. If you try to make your 
way below, you have to step through 
dozens of bridge, poker and other hands. 
When the cards wear out, inked sugar 
lumps are used. Leg-pulling is the 
favorite outdoor game. Scores of inno- 
cents stand on deck to watch for the 
blue and yellow buoys that mark the 
equator; to try to detect the supposed 
acceleration in speed once it is crossed 
and we start downhill. 

Around virtually every washbasin 
you find groups experimenting to see 
whether the water runs out with clock- 


| wise or counterclockwise spin, the latter 


allegedly a sure indication we are over 
the line. Although this is a known 
phenomenon of large still bodies, it is 
unprovable in washbasins, and when the 


| drainage twists one way and then an- 


other in alternate trials there is much 
confusion and debate. Meanwhile the 
intricate mathematics of the interna- 
tional date line take an awful shellack- 
ing. So time goes. 

At the outset you got a printed list of 
instructions and orders, of which these 
four are ever present and most impor- 
tant in their application to your every- 
day round, whatever transport you may 
go on—First: Electric razors and pri- 
vate radio sets cannot be used. These 
give off impulses that might be picked 
up and utilized for direction-finding by 
enemy subs. It is axiomatic for trans- 
ports of all nations to maintain radio 
silence. Orders can be received by a 
ship’s official radio staff, but transmit- 
ting sets are locked up and could only 
be broken loose by axes if it were neces- 
sary to send an SOS. The reasonable- 
ness of these restrictions is questioned 
by none; all know we are engaged in 


|a life-and-death game with a cunning 


foe, 
Second: You must go easy on fresh 
water. Naturally wartime loadings put 


| infinitely greater strains upon a ship’s 


tank capacities. So you must bathe, 
launder and shave in cold salt water— 
and the ship is one long groan at chin- 
scraping time. 

Third: Life preservers must be worn 
all hours of day and night. Only when 
you actually sleep can it be put off and 
then it’s tied to your bunk. If it's pos- 
sible violently to love and to hate a 
thing at the same time that’s the only 
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way to describe your feelings toward the 
corky ‘‘Mae West.” 

_Last: You must neither sit on the 
rails nor show off in the rigging. “Keep 
both feet on the deck” is a rule you’d 
better obey unless you want to swim 
home. For obvious reasons no trans- 
port in a convoy would dare halt to pick 
up anyone who fell overboard. 

Traffic problems caused by thousands 
of men in corridors and on decks and 
stairways designed for only scores are 
met by a simple rule that reminds you 
of Will Rogers’ plan for New York— 
even days, west- and eastbound; other 
days, north- and southbound. Perhaps 
you have been aboard a great ocean 
liner in peacetime to see friends off on a 
gala sailing day. Well, a transport would 
be such a madhouse all the time, with 
mess lines extending across several decks 
and corridors if it were not for soldierly 
order. So you move forward on the port 
side, aft on the starboard—and heaven 
protect your ribs if you dissent! 

Daily “Abandon ship!” drills put an- 
other tax on traffic. Our general 
handled this so well that within a few 
days he reduced: by more than twenty 
minutes the time required for all hands 
to simulate clearing ship. 

The general goes around chuckling 
about an overheard explanation by one 
private to another: 

“Listen, this practice stuff is okay but 
it don’t fool me because if there’s a real 
jam, the general, the ship’s captain, the 
staff officers and the chaplain get the 
motorboats,”’ the cynical private de- 
clared. “The other officers, them war 
correspondents and the sergeants get 
the lifeboats you gotta row. The cor- 
porals get the rafts. The privates first- 
class get oars, and us bucks get a chip 
apiece!” 


“Ahem—Cecil, could you manage to salute now and 
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dead ahead. It turned out that they 
were expected but you can’t take 
chances. For a long time we dispersed 
and fidgeted and sparred like boxers 
moving around in a ring looking for an 
opening, until the exchange of signals 
proved them friends. 

Third and most alarming was a ty- 
phoon. Until then, little seasickness 
had occurred, but as this spume-flecked 
afternoon waned quickly into a terrible 
night, green replaced the sun tans that 
had come with quiet days outdoors in 
fine weather. The storm-lashed decks 
were closed to all hands after dark. By 
then, the seas. cresting mountainously 
ridge on ridge above our heads were 
illuminated by a weirdly brilliant and 
widespread display of phosphorescence 
that gave to the whitecaps the appear- 
ance of a raging but half smothered fire. 

A handful of us fought our way to the 
signal bridge and huddled there, soaked 
and grim, through long hours that might 
have been pages torn from Joseph Con- 
rad. We had the feeling next day that 
we had got off lightly in such rampant 
violence with only a few minor injuries 
from glass and falls. You heard some- 
one remark “Well, God scared us more 
than the Japs could!” And you under- 
stood he was not being irreverent. 

Foul or fair, your trip long or short or 
a mixture, you are glad to make port. 
Yet however pleasant the land to look 
upon, however friendly the welcome by 
its people—and in Australia we were not 
let down on either score—there is al- 
ways something hauntingly sad about 
the arrival of a troopship overseas. You 
know that of the boys who stand now at 
this railing, wide-eyed and eager, high 
spirited, bandying crack for crack, are 
some who will never make the journey 
home. Even aside from the fortunes of 
war, this is statistically inevitable in any 
large group of travelers. It is the youth 
and the freshness of these fine boys that 
make especially poignant the thought 
that in themselves they hold all that is 
meant by the phrase heard around our 
world today: “The Yanks have landed.” 

THE END 


“* 
Rives see ® 






SCOTT BROWN 
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Today's High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you . . . The modern KING SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS cost you /ess—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on your throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 
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Are you as parents giving your children books 
that they need through their school years? Are 
you providing the means to make your boy and 
girl a competent student? 


Here is a completely new library of ten vol- 
umes containing the greatest of children's liter- 
ature—the answer to every child’s impetuous 
desire for knowledge and the means of attaining 
the success that he wishes in school. 


HELPS YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL 
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the great heroes and heroines of every genera- 
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goals of achievement. 


Today parents and teachers, editors and edu- 
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develop faster who are given wholesome books 
and are guided in their reading. The New Junior 
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work of 127 world-famous artists—a total of 
1,027 pictures in 21 colors. The set contains 
4,830 pages, 2,000,000 words, the work of 257 
authors. It is printed in large modern type and 
each volume is in a different color of binding. 


Now, during their most formative years, your 
children should have these books. They cannot 
wait. It is your opportunity to inspire them 
with a love for good reading that will stand 
them in good stead the rest of their lives. 


FOR FIFTY CENTS PER WEEK 

You owe it to yourself and your children to 
find out more about the New Junior Classics. 
Before you do another thing, send for the 
booklet that cells what this beauriful library 
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a mine or two are lashed aft. Instead of 
being the Fortuna or the Hyacinth or 
the Good Cheer, the boat now is simply 
the YP 465—meaning a patrol vessel 
attached to a naval district, rather than 
to the fleet, and under command of the 
District Commandant. 

The bigger boats—bigger merely rela- 
tively, because they are all small craft 
—have been taken over by the Navy. 
But scores of owners of twenty- and 
thirty-footers have joined the Navy for 
the duration, with their boats. The Navy 
gives them gas and oil and a rating— 
maybe bosun’s mate—and pay, and as- 
signs one or two seamen as crew. 

So, let’s go to sea and watch the In- 
shore Patrol at work. You perch on a 
high stool in a corner of the wheelhouse 
in the 57, while Lieut. Commander 
H. D. Batterton, her master, backs her 
out of the slip with soft-voiced orders 
and a few swings on the handle of the 
engine-room telegraph. High overhead 
there is the drone of bombers and you 
glance with some slight interest at the 
sheets illustrating silhouettes of U. S. 
Army planes and Navy planes and Brit- 
ish planes, stuck up on a bulkhead. You 
compare these black shapes with those 
flying high in the gray windy sky. 
“Well,” you decide, “they look like 
ours.” A quartermaster says briefly: 
“PB 26s,” which sounds comforting. 
You get to know your planes, working 
on the Inshore Patrol. 

The 57 swings onto her course and 
Commander Batterton tells the engine 
room, down the voice tube, to put her 
on the cruising combination and she 
knifes along down Sound at fourteen 
knots. Everything is pretty informal, 
with a minimum of gold braid and a 
maximum of smooth, quiet efficiency. 

“Two seven zero,” says the skipper to 
the quartermaster at the wheel. The 57 
swings onto her course and you learn 
that the Inshore Patrol has four main 
missions: Mine laying, mine sweeping, 
net laying and tending, and general pa- 
trol work. This last includes detection 
and destruction of enemy submarines or 
swift motorboats that might get near the 
coast or even into harbors by some com- 
bination of weather-luck and skill. 


How to Find Mines 


“There’s a mine sweeper over there 
now. We'll go have a look at her... . 
Hard right.” The QM swings the 57 in 
a tight semicircle and we come up near 
the dark gray sweeper. She was a fish- 
ing boat, not long ago, romantically 
named Il Trovatore, but now her bow 
bears the legend AMc 479. This means 
she is an auxiliary mine sweeper in the 
coastal service. Her name now is the 
Mallard—mine sweepers all being 
named for birds. Net tenders are named 
for trees. The other boats get along with 
only letters and numbers. 

Trailing aft the Mallard is a long 
cable, breaking the surface, and at its 
nether end a small red flag zips along. 
Some distance behind the flag a small 
speedboat cuts through the swells, 
warning ships away. 

Contact mines, very old-fashioned 
but deadly enough if a ship hits them, 
are swept up by two methods. Single 
AMc ships go about the job by trailing 
cables from their bows. The cables are 
fanned out and kept under water in the 
form of a V, point forward, by devices 
called paravanes. The theory is that 
the ship’s cable catches the mine’s cable 
and severs it, sometimes by means of 
a sort of pair of shears. A variation of 
this is for two sweepers to move abreast, 
with a cable between, thus clearing a 
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fairly wide channel. In either case the 
mine is brought to the surface—and a 
little target practice does the rest. 
“You have to think of everything the 
enemy might do,” says Commander 
Batterton, relighting a pipe, “and then 
try to prevent him from doing it. For 
instance, mines might have been laid in 
American waters last summer or fall 
by Japanese merchant ships. It isn’t 
hard to fix a mine so that it remains 
harmless for several months and then 
becomes dangerous. And there are 
mines that don’t explode when the first 
ship passes them; they don’t explode 
until the second—or third or fourth— 
ship comes near. This little trick is to 
catch important ships that might have 
pilot boats or sweepers ahead. You’d 
be surprised at the ingenuity of people.” 


They Fish for Submarines 


The 57 slides ahead of the plodding 
Mallard and her cable. Ensign Walter 
Ross—he was a reporter on the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch a few weeks ago—taps 
out a message from the bridge-deck 
lamp and gets an acknowledgment. 
Commander Batterton tells the QM it’s 
“hard left.” Near the center of the fair- 
way lie four specks, hardly visible 
against the gray water. The specks grow 
larger and through the glasses you may 
distinguish their shapes. Two of them 
are YNG boats—meaning Net Gate ves- 
sels. They have no power and the patrol 
boys say the initials mean “You’re Not 
Going”’—anywhere. The two YNGs are 
anchored a couple of hundred yards 
apart and from each, to shore, extends a 
line of steel floats. From these hangs 
the submarine net. The YNGs’ duty is 
to haul the “gate” back and forth, open- 
ing and closing the channel. 





Near by are two powered ships—the 
YN 35 and YN 41—meaning they’re net 
layers and tenders. Laying and tending 
a heavy steel net in a channel where the 
tides run five and six knots is no snap. 
In the old days a net would stop a sub- 
marine; now, it’s mainly to signal that 
a sub is trying to get through. Modern 
U-boats have various ways of getting 
through nets—or would have, if the nets 
didn’t signal every object coming in 
contact with them. Every time a sub 
noses a net, it rings a bell somewhere. 
Then the “ashcans” go overboard from 
patrol ships and the thump of depth 
charges shakes the sea. 

The 57 bustles about, watching over 
her busy fleet, and you realize what a 
complicated mechanism she is. She can 
talk with planes far above, submarines 
far below, surface ships far away. Her 
detectors can locate anything that 
moves within range of her mechanical 
brain—and tell within limits just where 
it is, and maybe what it is. She can 
talk by half a dozen methods. 

This long rifle, with the big tube in- 
stead of a barrel, is one talking gadget. 
You aim it like a rifle at a signalman on 
another craft and finger out the message 
in code. A light, blinking up through 
the tube, can be seen practically only by 
the person at whom the light-gun is 
aimed. Very simple and efficient—and 
secret. 

In the old war you had to have two 
ships to locate a U-boat. Each one 
listened and got a radio bearing on the 
sub. Then they traded bearings and 
drew lines on the chart from each other 
toward the sub. Where the lines crossed 
—the ‘“fix’—was where they heaved 
over the ashcans. Today, one gadget 
about the size of a console radio does 
all the work, and more accurately—and 


“If civilian defense is what I think it is, I've been practicing it for years!” 
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sermon began, and Duff was able to con- 
centrate on the face of the girl. She 
was every bit as beautiful as she had 
seemed at first, her hair very dark 
brown, her mouth and nose just right, 
and what he could see of her figure en- 
tirely proportional and adequate. Once 
he looked up to find her gaze squarely 
upon him. He wanted to smile or some- 
thing, but his face froze; she looked 
away. 

After the offering was taken Delia 
rose and sang. She was tall, and her 
voice was clear and pleasant. Then fol- 
lowed the sermon and afterward the 
preacher shook Duff’s hand at the door; 
he was fiftyish, earnest, friendly. Others 
spoke to Duff. He waited impatiently, 
until finally Delia came out, smiling as 
she talked to a gray-haired woman in a 
cherry-covered hat. He watched her; 
her legs were good, and her walk was 
good. Do come again, won't you? 
someone was saying. Yes, he’d come to 
church next Sunday. 


Neo} her father joined her, and as 
they passed, Dr. Phillips looked at 
Duff and said, “Hello, Webster, didn’t 
recognize you at first. Glad to have 
you with us at church. You’ve met my 
daughter, Delia.” 

“T don’t believe so.” 

“Oh, yes,” Delia said, looking at him 
squarely. “Well, you were delirious.” 

“T’d had some hard luck. I guess I 


was a pretty sorry sight,’ Duff mum- |! 


bled. He felt himself sweating under 
his shirt. 

“The reason the good Lord puts hard 
luck on us is so we can lick it,’’ Dr. Phil- 
lips said wisely. “When you got noth- 
ing to do, boy, drop by to see us.” 

“Yes, come by,” Delia said, smiling. 

Duff opened his mouth but said noth- 
ing. 

“Well?” she asked, looking at him 
directly. “Are you coming?” 

“That'll be fine,” Duff muttered. Wo, 
he thought uneasily, that’s something I 
sure better not do. 

Sunday afternoon reminded him of 
his home-town, and high-school days, 
when the boys hung around his father’s 
drugstore and played the phonograph 
and stood out front watching the few 
passing cars that came slowly by—cars 
with families, and the kids wrestling on 
the back seat, a vacationing ‘“‘ole Miss”’ 
student, with a strange girl, making his 
father’s car go chak-a-chak-a, and seven 
laughing Negroes in a bucking, boiling 
old car. He could remember Art Gil- 
lam, The Whispering Pianist, singing, 
Baby Please Don’t be Angry, for I Was 
Only Teasing You, remember sitting out 
on the back step smoking a forbidden 
cigarette, and watching the flies buzz 
around the empty ice-cream freezers in 
the sun. It was the same, now, here in 
Tafton, except the phonograph was a 
multicolored juke organ, and the rec- 
ord was of a colored girl singing ... /’m 
Gonna Change My Way of Livin’, And 
lf That Ain’t Enough, I'll Change the 
Way I Strut My Stuff... 

Duff walked out to the kennels with 
the sheepskin coat he had bought from 
Alex, the mechanic, for two dollars on 
that night of the last poker game. As 


he passed Wesley’s house he identified | 


himself with a shout and went on back 
to the pens, where the dogs woke from 
their siesta to bark happily at him. 

The sheepskin had got too hot walk- 
ing out, but now he put it back on and 
went to Judas’ pen. The big black-and- 
white pointer looked at him levelly with 
those yellow eyes, growling when Duff’s 
hand touched the gate hasp. 

“I’m coming in, mister,” Duff said, 
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PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


@ One of the main reasons muscles feel 
stiff and sore after overexercise is that 
your exertion has caused an accumula- 
tion of waste products called fatigue 
acids in them. ll nf 
To get real relief, splash aching muscles 
with Absorbine Jr. Its fast, stimulating ac- 
tion speeds the blood through these muscles 
carrying fatigue acids away. This helps re- 
duce painful swelling and stiffness. Muscles 
soon feel “eased,” limber again. Keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. At all druggists, $1.25 
a bottle. If free sample 
is desired, address 
W. F. Young, Ince., 
201G Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“and if you don’t kill me I’m going to 
keep coming in. I guess you might as 
well get used to it.” 

He opened the door. Judas’ growl 
rose a note, and he stood up stiffly. The 
moment Duff stepped inside, the dog 
leaped at him. Duff turned sideways, 
thrusting his heavily padded arm 
quickly into the dog’s open jaws. Judas’ 
teeth closed on the inch-thick sleeve 
savagely. Duff shook him loose, and 
again let him grab a mouthful of coat. 
The dog hung there on the man’s side 
like a panther, trying to bite through. 
Duff seized him by the back of the neck, 
close up behind the ears, and pulled 
him loose and held him, wriggling and 
snarling insanely, in the air. 

“You'd kill me, wouldn’t you?” he 
demanded without anger. “Yes, sir, you 
sure would.” He propelled Judas to- 
ward the back of the kennel pen. Step- 
ping out the door, he shut it just as the 
raging dog came rushing after him and 
struck the wire. 

“Hello,” said Lucie, coming into view, 
“what’s all the racket?” 

It was the first time he had ever seen 
her in a dress. She wore her light hair 
loose, and. her hands were in the pocket 


of her tweed coat; her gray eyes watched | 


him in amusement. “I drove out to take 
a look at my horse—haven’t seem him 
since yesterday afternoon, and that’s too 
long. I thought it was a kennel fight. 
I hope you didn’t try to go in there with 
Judas.” 

“T just came out.” 

She looked at him. 
I’ll bet. Had you left something valu- 
able in there, like the Kohinoor diamond 
or possibly somebody’s mother?” 

“I went in there to see if he could 
bite through this sheepskin coat,” Duff 
said. 

She stared at him. “Why?” 

“T think maybe I can break him.” 

She pointed at the dog who now stood 
with one foot on the wire watching Duff 
intently, growling softly. “You’re going 
to break that?” 

“Well, maybe.” 

“You're going to make him point, and 
back, and stand shot, and hunt to the 
gun?” 

“T hope to,” he admitted. 

“How?” . 

“T haven’t got all of it figured out yet,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I see,” she replied, with friendly 
scorn. 

He shrugged out of the coat, and 
looked at his arm. The dog’s teeth had 
come through in two places, scratching 
the skin and starting a tiny flow of 
blood. 

“Just a little sulfathiazole and a 
couple of transfusions and you'll be all 
right,” she murmured. “Look, why don’t 
you try love and affection on Judas? 
That’s what they do in books and things. 
You can win him over with kindness, 
and in the end he will be old dog Tray, 
and save your life a couple of times. I 
can see him now, swimming out in the 
whirlpool to rescue your young son, and 
barking to wake up the neighbors when 
the house catches on fire.” She motioned 
to him. “Come on. I’ve got to see that 
horse.” 


Be HE followed her neat-cut figure to 

the barn, she said, “It’s okay with 
me if you want to try to make some- 
thing out of Judas. But we tried and 
gave him up as an outlaw.” 

They turned the gelding out into the 
corral, and sat on the fence and watched 
him run and snort, with his tail arched. 
Presently Lucie said, ‘What did you do 
this morning?” 

“Went to church.” 

“No fooling.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“What did you go for?” 

“Well, to look at that girl,” Duff ad- 
mitted. 


“In a hurry, too, , 


_I guess. 


“Who2” 

“Delia Phillips.” 

Lucie turned around a bit and faced 
him. “I needn’t have asked what girl. 
Look, you’re a funny guy. Tell me about 
you.” 

“There’s nothing to tell.” 

“Say me some poetry.” 

“T don’t know any poetry.” 

“Oh, no... Look at him; isn’t he a 
horse, though?” 

“He sure is,” Duff answered. 

“Does septicemia make one break 
out in a poetic rash? I’ll have to ask 
Doctor Phillips about that. Delia’s fa- 
ther.” 

“Oh, you know,” he said in embar- 
rassment. “Haven’t you had to memo- 
rize a lot of poetry all your life, in school 
and places? I can’t recite it, but some- 
times little snatches of it pop up.” 

“T guess I’m nosy. But you fascinate 
me. The Vagabond Poet and Wild 
Animal Trainer. I never had to memo- 
rize anything about down, down, down 
to the devil, not in the school I went to.” 

He said nothing. The January sun 
glinted in the enamel of her white teeth, 
and came through the loose strands of 
her hair, making them look golden in- 
stead of just sandy-colored. 

“Listen,” Duff said, with an effort. 
“There’s not much to tell, but here’s 
what there is: My father runs a drug- 
store on the edge of Hattiesburg. He 
owes everybody in town. My mother 
wanted me to be somebody, but I 
couldn’t. I worked in sawmills, drug- 
stores, tobacco barns, insurance offices, 
and a lot of other things, never very long 
at a time. Last month she shot herself. 
Not on account of me—something else 
I decided to leave, then. I lost 
my gun in Georgia when a plantation 
warden nearly caught me. That dog 
tried to kill me when I came up on him 
right after he’d caught a goat. That 
doctor fixed me up. You gave me a job 
and I appreciate it. That’s as far as I 
know.” 


HE said, “Do you think you'll stay 

here long?” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Hawthorne doesn’t 
like me. He might kick me out any 
time. But I’d like to make good—for 
once.” 

“Maybe this is what you were meant 
for, huh?” 
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stole this dog? Wonder if it was far 
enough away so’s nobody’d find him 
with me?” He made inquiries in the 
neighborhood of the farmer; one man 
said, “That Sam dog? Shore I know 
him—Ben raised him. I seen that pup 
the day he was born. They wasn’t but 
two in the litter and the other’n he took 
sick and died. Me and Ben was hunt- 
ing that dog when he wasn’t four months 
old—had to lift him over logs. I’ve 
brung him home in my old hunting sack 
many a night after dark. You aiming to 
buy him?” 

“Ben wanted me to give him a try- 
out,” Amos said carefully. 

“Well, Ben’s a friend o’ mine, so I 
won't tell nothing on his dog.” 

“Wouldn’t want you to do that,” 
Amos said, hopefully. “If the dog’s fiti- 
fied, or something, I’ll find it out.” 

“Oh, he’s a beastly scoun’l; healthy 
as a buck hant. ’Tain’t that,” he said. 
“See here, you just take him out and try 
him; you'll see, first off. That’s all I can 
tell you. Ben’s the best friend I got in 
the world, and I wouldn’t do nothing to 
hurt no deal of his.” 


— following day was Saturday, and 
Amos knew the farmer would be out 
to see about his dog. And just at noon he 
came, driving a brightly polished flivver 
and dressed in his best town clothes. 
“Well,” he said cheerfully, “you done 
give Sam all the tryout you want?” 
Amos studied a moment. Then he 
called, “Wesley, didn’t we take out that 
dog of Mister Ben’s the other day?” 


“Yas, suh,’ Wesley said dolefully. 
“You remember dat dog,’ he added 
meaningfully. 

“Why, what’d he do?” asked the 


farmer, looking from one of them to the 
other. “You got to remember he ain’t 
but little over a year old. You under- 
stand how a puppy is. A man that 
knows dogs like you do, he understands 
to make allowances for a young dog’s 
puppy ways.” 

“T ain’t said nothing against the dog,” 
Amos said, searching the bottles of 
medicine on the shelf in the kennel 
house. “Oh, Wesley, git Mister Ben’s 
dog fer him, and put him in the car.” 

“Look,” Ben said. “You a dog trainer. 
I ain’t. With just a little work, you 
could fix him right up so anybody could 
handle him. And you see he healthy. 
He’s had copperas onct a month since 
he was born. Not a worm in him. What 
would you give me for him right now, 
cash on the barrelhead?” 

“Ben, I tell you the truth. We got 
more dogs around here now than we got 
feed fer. And you know I ain’t young 
as I used to be. Cain’t spend no time 
working on just any kind of dog,” Amos 
said. ‘Wesley, turn that back seat up. 
You want that dog to git the car all 
dirty?” 

“Tell you what. I'll sell that dog to 
you cheap. I got a bad knee—mule 
kicked me last summer. Curious sorta 
thing, she hadn’t never done nothing 
like that before, gentle as a cat, then of 
a sudden, wham, she done it. Look,” 
he said, pulling up his trouser leg, “see 
that scar?” 

“Where?” 
down. 

“Right there. Can’t see it so good, 
now, but in rainy weather she turns 
plumb red.” 

‘We been a long time without rain, 
ain’t we?” Amos said. 

He glanced toward the car, then went 
back to searching the shelf. ‘Maybe 
you better tie him in, Wesley, so he 
won’t jump out.” 

“That’s all right, he ain’t goan jump 
out, not that puppy. Got more sense 
than any dog I ever seen,” the farmer 
said. “Since old Kate kicked me, I 
ain’t been able to do much walking. 
Fact is, she just about knocked me out 
of huntin’. Only reason I’d sell old 


Amos asked, squinting 


Sam. But I guess I’ll have to let him 
go. Cheap too.” 

“What's cheap to one man,” Amos 
said, “might be higher’n a cat’s back to 
another. What you want for that dog?” 

The farmer glanced at him, then half- 
way turned to the car, minutely inspect- 
ing a pine knot on the side of the house. 
He touched his finger to a drop of resin 
that stood on the knot, rubbed his thumb 
to it, then smelled it interestedly. “Well, 
I don’t rightly know, to tell you the 
truth. He’s such a pet around the house. 
If the wife and kids knowed I even 
mentioned selling old Sam, they’d just 
about quit me.” 

“I wouldn’t want to buy no kids’ pet 
dog, Ben.” 

The farmer rolled the turpentine off 
his hand. “Well, I tell you, Mister Haw- 
thorne, they just maul him around and 
plague him, until I don’t see how the 
poor dog stands it. It just ain’t right 
for no dog to have to put up with such. 
The other day I told Verie, I said, ‘Them 
young’uns is goan drive that dog crazy; 
I swear the first good man that offers 
me fifty dollars, I’ll let Sam go, just to 
p’tect him from them young’uns!’ ” 

Later that afternoon, Ben appeared 
at the F. Mitchell Horse and Mule 
Company barn, where the boys were 
sitting around with their chairs leaned 
back against the wall. They asked him 
why he looked so pert, and he cut a 
corner off his plug, stuck it in his mouth, 
closed his knife, and said: 

“Well, boys, they say old Amos Haw- 
thorne knows a whole heap about bird 
dogs, but me and him tied up in a trade 
this evenin’, and I cold-rammed it to 
him. Lucifer, you know that combina- 
tion puppy was such a stomp-down un 
fer a while, then kept gitting wilder and 
wilder, till we had to tie that ten foot of 
trace chain on him to keep him in sight? 
And we’d wear out our feet looking fer 
him, and him pointing a mile away 
somewhere? Well, that’s the dog. I 
guess I ought not to tell it on the old 
man... I like old Amos, and I don’t 
want to hurt his reputation none. Don’t 
want this to go no further, mind you—” 
he leaned forward—“Boys, old Amos 
Hawthorne forked over forty cash dol- 
lars for that wild dog!” 

They named the dog Ambling Sam. 
Amos, who had never bothered to learn 
to write—‘That’s how come I keep on 
living; don’t never worry about no notes 
I’ve signed at the bank’—had Lucie, 
then in high school, write various peo- 
ple in an effort to trace the dog’s breed- 
ing, and they finally got enough data to 
register him. 


HE farmer had told the strict truth 

about Sam’s being a combination dog, 
and that was his main trouble. There 
weren’t many deer to bother them, but 
Sam never went through a creek bottom 
without making a couple of whipping 
circles for squirrel scent; and when he 
treed a squirrel he would sit down and 
wait until Amos rode up. For a long 
time Sam just couldn’t believe that 
squirrels were no longer to be hunted. 
Amos would ride past him, ignoring him 
completely, while Sam danced excitedly 
around the tree. When Amos kept on 
going, Sam looked at him in perplexity. 
He would follow a way, anxiously, then 
return to the tree. Finally Sam would 
give up the squirrel tree and somewhat 
unhappily head out on the scent of his 
trainer. After a few of these treatments, 
he abandoned squirrel hunting. 

Jack rabbits, though, were another 
matter. That summer when they got up 
to the chicken prairies of Saskatchewan, 
Sam indicated at once that these swift 
animals were his preferred game. Most 
young dogs chase jack rabbits for a dis- 
tance, then give up in despair and go 
back to hunting prairie chickens. But 
not Sam. 

“Dat Sam, he de only dog I ever see 
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Often leads to Pyorrhea 
with its soft shrinking gums 


Even if your gums only bleed a 
tiny bit when you brush your 
teeth—get busy! Tender, bleeding 
gums may be the first warning 
signs of Gingivitis, a mild gum 
inflammation which may attack— 
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Unheeded—Gingivitis often leads 
to dreaded Pyorrhea, with its loos- 
ening teeth, which only your den- 
tist can help. See him every 3 
months. Then at home do this— 
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Against Gingivitis 
Massage your gums and brush 
your teeth twice daily with 
Forhan’s Toothpaste. There’s no 
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natural brightness. 
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‘‘Look! I just swapped my tires 
for this dandy Arrow Tie!”’ 
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standing and knowledge. But where can you find 
the answer to this cry of knowledge? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER 


Thousands of men and women have discovered the 
solution to their questin the greatNational Encyclo- 
pedia, which places at your finger tips a library of 
living, vital facts .. . literally gives you the an- 
swers to the maze of questions aroused in your 
mind by current events. Here isa work so modern 
and up-to-date that it covers all world events and 
political changes, so comprehensive and thorough 
that it surveys the entire range of human knowledge. 


SYMBOL OF OUR AGE 


The National Encyclopedia is a symbol of our age, 
fresh, alive and supremely useful. The National 
Encyclopedia is the ideal work for the American 
family, for every home with children of school age 
and for every man and woman who can ill afford to 
be satisfied with anything other than the best in 
reference material. Send TODAY for the full 
description of this superbly new Encyclopedia. 





could make one dem jacks lay his years 
back and put dat other foot down,” 
Wesley said. 

That was the first year Paul had been 
taken to Canada. He was fourteen then, 
strangely capable, being quiet and even- 
tempered, and the animals liked his 
solemn singing around the barn. Then 
he was used as a wagon driver, and he 
watched old Amos and his father hav- 
ing their troubles with Sam and the 
jack rabbits. 

One day they were in the village, Paul 
was told to get some corks, and while 
the Frenchman in the little store was 
trying to understand what the Alabama 
Negro meant by “jug stoppers,” a wheat 
farmer came in cursing the chestnut 
mare that had brought him to town. 
“Pullin’ all the dom time, wears your 
dom arms near out, she ought to dom 
well be on a bloody race track!” Paul 
took one look at the horse, and went to 
find Amos Hawthorne. Amos bought 
the mare for sixty-one dollars and a 
half. 


N= day, Paul rode the little mare 
with the hunting caravan, holding 
her in by main force until Sam, swinging 
in front, struck his first jack rabbit of 
the morning; then he loosened the curb- 
pressure on her mouth and nudged her 
with his heel. The mare jumped twenty 
feet, then flattened out in a dead run 
across the sage, over gopher holes and 
buffalo wallows, and finally Paul headed 
the dog off. For weeks that went on 
daily. 

The mare got so she would jump 
forward every time she saw Sam flush 
a jack rabbit. Sam got wise, too. Aftera 
few days of having those hoofs come 
thundering behind him, and then a taste 
of the whip, he would glance quickly 
back to see how much start he had on 
the horse before pursuing a rabbit he 
had flushed. Finally he perceived that 
it was a losing game, and after that 
would glance interestedly at jack rab- 
bits but never chased them again. 

They taught Ambling Sam steadiness 
to wing and shot, and from that time on 
he was known as the cleanest broken 
dog in major trials. At the end of the 
summer, he ran unplaced at Moose Jaw, 
but won at Pierson, Manitoba, paying 
Amos seven hundred dollars. From that 
time on Sam was a winning dog; when- 
ever a handler arrived at a new trial, 
his first question was, “Is old Amos here 
with that Sam dog?” Sam won on 
prairie chicken and Huns and quail and 
pheasant. He won from Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan to Shuqualak, Missis- 
sippi. He won every championship— 
except the one old Amos wanted most, 
the National Championship at Grand 
Junction. 

When the farmer, Ben, learned of the 
dog’s exploits, he said in annoyance, 
“Aye dammit, if I’d a-knowed he was 
goan turn out to be such a dog as all 
that, I’d shore never let old Amos jew 
me down from fifty dollars!” ... , 

The first morning that Duff went out 

with the trainers, they put old Sam 
down without any ceremony, as if he 
were just a dog. Now Amos rode out 
front on his gray horse, oblivious of 
everything but the ten-year-old pointer 
far ahead. Regularly Sam would look 
back; old Amos would point his whip 
to the right, and the dog would go to the 
right. 
_ This almost.visible affinity between 
dog and handler had caused Sam to be 
known as a mechanical dog, or “whip- 
runner.” : 

But Sam didn’t depend on Amos; he 
knew how to hunt. 

This morning they had ridden only 
twenty minutes when Ambling Sam, 
after a prodigious cast, was seen to stop 
far out, a tiny spot of white at that dis- 
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Duff borrowed a shoat that Wesley | 
was about to slaughter—“I may get him | 
killed for you right quick”—and rigged | 
up an electric harness for it, with two | 
wires leading outside to the battery and 
coil and switch. He shoved the squeal- 
ing pig into the pen with the dog, and 
Judas was on him like a jaguar. In one 
second Judas struck the pig and missed 
a vital spot; the next second he had 
leaped frantically away. Duff left the | 
pig for a while, but Judas made no 
further attempt to kill it. When the pig, | 
looking for escape, came toward him, 
Judas growled and jumped on top of | 
his house. 

One afternoon not long after that, 
Lucie saw Duff getting ready to feed | 
Judas. 

“Wait, Mr. Beatty,” she said, “you | 
forgot your sheepskin coat.” 

Duff opened the gate and stepped in- 
side, while Lucie watched in fearful ex- | 
pectancy. Judas stood in the middle of 
the pen and allowed Duff to put the pan 
down. Duff took a step toward the dog 
and caused him to retreat. 

She stared at him, then at Judas, a 
smile coming to her lips. “Can you also | 
make water come out of a rock, like | 
Moses did?” | 

“Never tried that,” Duff said. 

The old trainer had not ridden that 
afternoon. Lucie was waiting around 
front in her car when Duff got through. 
Dark had almost come. The motor was 
idling, and the heater sent a warm bil- 
lowing of air through the car. As Duff | 
got in beside her, she gave him a sud- 
den direct smile. Already buoyed up by 
his progress with Judas, her smile gave | 
him a feeling of warm companionship. | 
He realized that this girl came nearer | 
to being a friend to him than anybody 
he had ever known. 

Abruptly, he said, 
pretty nice to me.” 

“Sure I have,” she said lightly. 

He suddenly reached over and kissed | 
her on the cheek. 





“You’ve been | 





“Hey,” she said. “That’s sort of all | 
right.” 
This time he kissed her mouth in- 
stead. 

“Whoa,” she said, pushing him away. | 
“What’s happening here? Let me 
think.” 





“No,” he said urgently, “don’t think.” 

HE KISSED her again, and presently | 

felt her move closer to him, almost 
crowding him, and her breathing quick- | 
ened. 

“My heavens!” she whispered, gasp- 
ing. “I think I must be dying. Feel my 
heart. Wait—no more thanks. Tomor- 
row, maybe, or next week, I'll have re- 
covered sufficiently. Listen. Tell me, 
was all that gratitude? If it was, I’m 
liable to be trying to do you favors all 
the time.” 

As she started the car off, Duff, 
shaken and uneasy, could say nothing. 
Many words came to his mind, but none 
to his lips. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Fir EXAMPLE, here’s part of a 
long letter of appreciation from 
Mervin L. S__, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: 

“During an excellent secondary 
education and three years at the 
University of C__, I failed repeat- 
edly in Algebra and Geometry, and 
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work in theory that I obtained pass- 
ing grades in Science. I.C.S. pre- 
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style, with little lost motion and 
contusion, and with great interest.” 


Here are some excerpts from other 
recent letters: “I was 42 years old 
at the time of enrolment. The Course 
has paid for itself many times over.” 
(Chas. A. M__, Calumet City, Ill.) 
“My income when I enrolled was 
$77 per month. It is now $340 per 
month!” (C. E. H__, Ravenna, O.) 

Somewhere in the I.C.S. cur- 
Ticula is a course that can help you 
achieve greater success in your line 
of work. The cost is so low, the re- 
wards so great, you can’t afford not 
to mail this coupon for complete in- 
formation! No obligation, of course. 
Do it today—America Gory, 
needs trained men in $ t 
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BOX 4086-C, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


SCHOOLS 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your ae _“Who Wins and Why,” 


and full particulars about the course before wh 


ich I have marked X * 





TECHNICAL AND IN 
DO Cotton Manufacturing 
O Diesel Engines 
DO Electrical Drafting 


O Air Brake 

OD Air Conditioning 

0 Airplane Drafting 

DC Architectural Drafting 
0 Architecture 

DC Auto Engine Tune-up 
O Auto Technician 


0 Electrical Engineering 

O Electric Lighting 

O Foundryman Oj Heating 
CD Heat Treatment of Metals 


DO Aviation OD Highway Engineering 
OC Aviation Mechanic D House Planning 
O Boilermaking 0 Industrial Metallurgy 





Oo Bridge Engr. DO Chemistry 
D Civil Engr. Coal Mining 
0 Concrete Engineering 
oc ‘contracting and Building 


Locomotive Engineer 

Machinist 

Marine Engines 

Mechanical Drafting 
BUSINESS 

College Preparatory 

Commercial 


ooo00 


0 Accounting 0 Advertising 
OD Bookkeeping 

CD Business Correspondence Cost Accounting 
© Business Management 0 C. P. Accounting 
o Cartooning 0 Civil Service 0 5 First Year College 





DUSTRIAL COURSES 

O Mechanical Engineering 
O Mine Foreman 

D Mold Loft Work 


D Sheet Metal Work 
D Ship Drafting 

D Shiphtting 

D Shop Practice 

D Steam Electric 

DO Steam Engines 

o Steam Fitting 

DC Structural Drafting 


0 Navigation 


OD Patternm’k’g 0 Plumbing 





OC Structural Engineering 


o Radio Serv ricing D Surveying and Mapping 
O R. R. Section Foreman O Telegraph Engineering 
o R. R. Signalman DC Textile Designi 


D Toolmaking 0 Welding 
D Woolen Manufacturing 


OD Refrigeration 
OC Sanitary Engineering 
COURSES 
Roremanelis 
x00d E nglish — 
ih gh School 0 
Managing Men at Work 
Railway Postal Clerk 


DC Salesmansbip 
© Secretarial DC Spanish 
Illustrating 0 Show Card and 
Sign Lettering 
O Traffic Management 


O French 


oot IC rit ] 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 


D Advanced Dressmaking 2 Home Dressmaking 


DC Foods and Cookery 


© Professional Dressmaking and Designing 


0 Tea Room and Cafeteria 
Management, Catering 


SVEN Cs:0 cnc cedpsomppamcdasiodNadsssrintuoopssuhsecooneptiitaadassevevoosebabosttoavegen AGE veccvccvecescceed AEP O88 ic e<ocscccceececcecstbivcoevoceecooesnesesesepeaesee 
OMIED jh cxc< as clvcdtdcubdesd Uheoos latin’ pra iansendbnceatiamadetass ieee BUaEG reckscisvsmpensertrvusices Present Porition.......ccseeeeene egoodepadeedoorbies 
Canadian residents send coupon to International Correapondence Schoola Canadian, Limited * ‘Montreal, Canada 


British residents send coupon to J.C. 8., 






CLICK! Blade “clicks” in! New type 
head — checked to 1/1000 inch 
assures correct “angle” for clean, 
speedy shaves the first time over! 


QUICK! World's lightest razor! 
Banishes “razor burn.” Simple one- 
piece construction. Easy to clean 


SLICK! Sensational “‘nick-proof” 
guord protects blade corners. Per- 
mits close shaves without cuts or 


scrapes eliminates clogging. 


Shaver, 6 


cream, lotion, « omb, 





blades, 
smart case,$1. Semi-auto- 
matic Strop, $1. Post Paid. 


ERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
MADE BY DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., DEPT.C, MYSTIC, CONN. ' 


71 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England 


@ The best-known 
products in any Re- 
tail Store are those 
that have been made 
familiar through 
Magazine Adver- 
tising . . That's 


one reason why 


Magazine Adver- 


tisements are so 
effective in Retail 
Displays. 
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HATE MUST WAIT 


HE most foolish and the falsest things now 

being said about this war concern us and 

England. Otherwise reasonable people re- 
peat the most baseless falsehoods, and many 
would be shocked if they realized they were 
echoing sentiments that Dr. Goebbels’ German 
propagandists first said for them. 

A pleasant white-haired old lady with a son 
and two grandsons in American uniforms was 
saying, “Why should the United States have 
gone to war to save Singapore for the British?” 

Now who do you suppose thought that one 
up and handed it to a nice old lady and to 
others not so old or nice? She and the nu- 
merous others, poor and rich, who have been 
saying, “Why should we fight to restore Singa- 
pore, to save India, to defend Australia for the 
British?” are following precisely the Axis 
propaganda line, although, of course, most of 
them do not know it. 

We did not enter this war to save the British 
or any of their possessions. Yes, most of us 
preferred the British to the Germans but that’s 
not why we went to war. We got into this war 
because the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor 
and for no other reason. The British did not 
bomb Pearl Harbor. 

The British did not inspire the Japanese to 
make a sneak attack on our ships and planes. 
The Japs thought that out for themselves with- 
out any British help. Maybe Hitler needled 
them up for the attack, and Mussolini certainly 
did not try to dissuade them. But you have to 
be pretty far over on the looney side to give the 
British any part of the responsibility for Pearl 
Harbor. 

And you have to be more than a little crazy 
to give the British credit for the German and 
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the Italian declarations of war against us. Ger- 
many declared war on us immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, before our Congress got around 
to doing any declaring. So did Italy. Ger- 
many was not persuaded by the British to de- 
clare war against us. Neither was Italy. 

We did not make any sneak attacks on the 
Japanese and we did not declare any wars be- 
fore we were attacked and already in a state 
of war by the declarations of the Japanese, 
German and Italian governments. These three 
governments put us into the war. They de- 
cided. Wedidnot. Neither did the British. 

But the American people intend to decide 
when the war will end. It will end if we win, as 
we expect to do, when we think we have 
brought about a situation that promises free- 
dom and security for us and for our children. 

We are not faithless friends or treacherous 
comrades-at-arms and we don’t plan to break 
faith with any of those who are fighting with us. 
But we are fighting our war and nobody else’s. 

It does not matter greatly whether we like 
the British or the British like us. Individually 
we are free to dislike whomever we please. But 
a war isnotatea party. You don’t choose your 
allies on the basis of congeniality or the color 
of their eyes or even the tint of their politics. 
You take your friends and your enemies where 
you find them and you do what you can to save 
yourself. 

We are glad the British are with us. We are 
glad the Russians are with us. We are glad the 
Chinese are with us. We are glad the British 
Dominions—Canada, Australia, South Africa— 
are on our side. But we are not fighting to save 
Russia or China or Britain or anything except 
our freedom to live after the fashion we choose. 


E| 
Managing E 
Ediforial Dir 


The old ladies and the young 
stupid men and the ignorant m 
who sometimes know better thi 
puppets pulled by strings in the 
gandists cleverly out of sight. — 

Everybody has prejudices, hi 
and dislikes. We don’t have tc 
But neither do we have to let’ 
with our prejudices when they f 
to do so. Do you remember 
Thompson, who made his plea 
Chicago by promising to sock / 
of England in the nose? That wi 
of decades when the irritatie 
Irish and the English was she 
thought he could get some I 
more German votes in Chicago 
British. 

It was ridiculous then and mt 
mean and shameful. It was € 
think of your fellow citizens ha 
such base appeals. But noth 
than the government of Chicag 
Not that that’s wholly unimpor 

Now, however, we are fightir 
continued existence in the gfe 
wars mankind has ever facet 
afford the luxury of confusion 
own national purposes. We af 
that we can insult and push aw 
allies and comrades. We ougt 
enough and wise enough not to 
to be caught with the enemy pr 

Today the enemy propagami 
historic differences between B 
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United States. Remember that} 


you hear someone muttering 
our fighting to save the British. 

















thered by any of these svmptoms .. . 
| D and inflammation, telltale flakes 
| r collar? 

ty get started right now with Listerine 
) 
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massage, for you may have the in- 
pf dandruff. Neglect may aggravate the 
don’t rely on so-called “overnight” 
i can't expect to treat a stubborn in- 
i | € application. 


ea Treatment for an Infection 

re infection in which germs are active, 
hopense tells you that one of the best ways 
to use an antiseptic with germ-killing 
a why Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
pejilly fitted to fight infectious dandruff. 
i four ways to combat this condition: 












ntiseptic gives both hair and scalp a 
rating, antiseptic bath which kills mil- 
perp associated with infectious dandruff, 
F Wosporum ovale, the queer “bottle bacil- 
ny leading authorities recognize as a 
8)" of infectious dandruff. 

al ye a and removes ugly, telltale 
) and scales. 


relieves itching and inflammation. 


rintmakes your scalp feel healthier, your 
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hair look .cleaner. 


Why fool around with make-shifts . . . 
with an infectious dandruff condition? Start now 
with Listerine Antiseptic and massage, the tested, 
eatment which has done so 







easy, delightful home 


much for so many 


76% Got Im 


“ vis » & > the > »linic ; Pityrosporum ovale, the 

Remember that Listétine, when tested clinically, — [iityrosporum | ovale. thy 
en > iti > regarded by many leading 

under the most exacting conditions, came through authorities as a causative 


with flying colors! The cold 
figures? In a series of severe 
clinical tests, 76% of the 
dandruff sufferers who used 
Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage twice a day showed com- 
plete disappearance of, or 
marked improvement in, the 
symptoms within a month! 


And from homes all over 
America, enthusiastic, unso- 
licited letters have been re- 
ceived! Countless men and 
women write in, praising 
Listerine unreservedly for the 
help it gave them in their 
dandruff problems. 


rent in Clinical Tests 


why dally 


. 


agent of infectious dandruff. 


The LISTERINE Treatment 


MEN: Douse full strength Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp morning and night. WOMEN: Part 
the hair at various places, and apply Listerine 
Antiseptic right along the part with a medicine 
dropper, to avoid wetting the hair excessively. 


Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage. Continue the treatment so long as 
dandruff is in evidence. And even though you’re 
free from dandruff, enjoy a Listerine massage 
once a week to guard against infection. Listerine 
is the same antiseptic that has been famous for 
more than 50 years as a mouth wash and gargle. 








HONESTY 
shines forth from a product just as it 
does from a man. You will find it in 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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Let’s FIGHT TO WIN 
and keep tuned to 
World Events with a 


AUTO RADIO 


® There are no restrictions on 
morale-building entertainment 
and education. Our government 
says chins up! We're all inthe army. 
Lighten and brighten your work- 
days with the news, views and 
entertainment that comes to you 
quickest and cheapest by radio. 


There is a Motorola to 


FIT and MATCH 
your Car OLD or NEW 


Get a “custom-tailored” installa- 
tion of a genuine Motorola right 
now...today! Buy the auto radio 
that plays where most others fail 
...that gets you more stations 
... that delivers voice and music 
with unmatched beauty. You can't 
buy a new car but you can enjoy 
Motorola in the car you have. 


iS Seea Motorola Dealer Today! 


AMERICAS FINEST 
FOR CAR 


HOME 





WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 








SYMBOL of aggressive courage is the 
American Bald Eagle, adopted as the 
national emblem of the United States 
by the Continental Congress in 1782. 
The fiery specimen on this week’s 
cover is a captive bald eagle owned by 
a Floridian. For more about eagles, 
read Eagle Scout on page 14 of this 
issue. 


A full-color reprini of this cover will be sent 
you on receipt of ten cenfs in sfamps or coin. 
Address Collier’s Cover Editor, The Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


A DARK future for Japs is forecast 
by a friend of ours who has just come 
back from witnessing a demonstra- 
tion of a few new arms that the Army 
has tested and found perfect at the 


Aberdeen Proving Ground in Mary- ~ 


land. We gather that it was a tank 
demonstration—tanks with new, larger 
and better guns. “And noise?” went 
onourspy. “You ask about the noise? 
It was just like interviewing that 
superior, patriotic gentleman, Mr. 
Thurman Arnold.” 


THE fiction editor of this maga- 
zine, Kenneth Proctor Littauer, has 
gone to Washington, a major in the 
Army Air Force. Neither we nor he 
nor the Air Force has yet decided what 
his duties are to be. We know what 
they should be—but we have not been 
consulted. Moreover, we are content 
to let the Army decide. Major Lit- 
tauer, heavy with honors perilously 
won as a flier in the first World War— 
the first flier among American airmen 
to strafe enemy trenches with ma- 
chine-gun fire from hedge-hopping al- 
titude—can be of inestimable value to 
the Army. The Navy could use his 
advice too. What the War and the 
Navy departments have needed for 
a long time is a good fiction editor, 
and the major’s talents in literature 
are as shining as was his genius as a 
combat flier. We got to thinking of 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
W.B. COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


this the other night when, our good 
ear plastered against our radio, we 
heard a milky voice read what it de- 
scribed as anArmy communiqué: “The 
Japs have again raided Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, dropping twenty-six 
bombs on an airdrome, but no damage 
was inflicted and there were only slight 
casualties.” As a fiction editor and 
experienced airman, Major Littauer 
could have edited that right cross to 
the public’s intelligence with excel- 
lent results. Either Port Moresby has 
discovered something new in _ air- 
dromes or the communiqué is some- 
what rose-colored. Even if those 
twenty-six bombs were all duds, that 
airdrome must have been more than 
somewhat ruined. If any one of them 
exploded, havoc on a thoroughgoing 
scale must have ensued. We have a 
nice loud picture of the major sitting 
at his desk in these offices reading a 
piece of fiction in which the author 
dropped twenty-six bombs on an air- 
drome without damage to the latter. 
We can almost quote the major’s com- 
ment but we shan’t do it here because 
it does a magazine no good to be 
barred from the mails. However, as 
we've said, they can use a superior 
fiction editor to good advantage in 
Washington, and Major Littauer is 
their chance. 
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WE’RE informed too by a young lady 
that the day-nursery activities in her 
town have hit a snag or two. With the 
best of intentions she and her friends 
have set up a day nursery for infants 
left with them by mothers working in 
munition and other war-production 
factories. That part is turning out 
nicely, but some of the ladies decided 
that the physical well-being of the 
mothers was important too and formed 
a committee to do something about it. 
The results were not encouraging. The 
committee had decided that the moth- 
ers, stopping in to retrieve their young 
ones, should be given fifteen minutes 
of relaxing and compensating exercises 
—calisthenics which would tone up 
muscles not used in the factories. 
These the committee referred to as 
Stretching and Bending Routines. To 
the surprise of the committee, the 
working mothers declined—not po- 
litely—to co-operate. “What did these 
women say?” demanded the clinic’s 
head woman. “Must we go into that?” 
(Continued on page 33) 
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5. Have your wheel alignment, front 
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“Ask me about tires made ~™ 


with synthetic rubber... 


lem on my car for months!’’ 


folks that it’s far beyond the labora- 
tory stage. For 15 years we have in- 
vested our time and money perfecting 
Ameripol. 

Nearly two years ago we sold the 
first tires containing synthetic rubber 
ever sold in this country. More than 
half the rubber was synthetic. 

Thousands of these tires were 
bought and road-tested by patriotic 
corporations and car owners who 
wanted to help B. F. Goodrich get 
America’s synthetic rubber pro- 
gram started. Their perform- 
ance was successfully proved. 








If America has to declare its tempo- 
rary independence of foreign rubber 
sources, you can probably look for- 
ward to riding on tires made with 
Ameripol some day. 


Not next month. Very likely not next 
year. But some day. For many military 
purposes Ameripol is better than natu- 
ral rubber. And military needs must 
come first, of course. 


Remember, Silvertowns havealways 
been high quality tires.Andthey always 


will be, whether they’re made with 
synthetic rubber or natural rubber! 


TIRE INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


Your B. F. Goodrich Dealer or Silver- 
town Store is Tire Information Head- 
quarters for your neighborhood. Here 
you can get the answers to your questions 
about tires, or the tire situation. Even 
more important, you can get the advice 
and help of tire experts on how to get more 
miles from your tires. Your “B. FP. Good- 


rich Man” is also qualified to 
yey) 


make expert repairs, if needed. 








. Don’t drive too fast—for high speed 


. Start up gently; do not spin your 


SOODRICH, AKRON, O., FOR FREE 48-PAGE BOOKLET 
Have to Jack Up Its 29,000,000 Automobiles ?”’ 


and rear, checked regularly. 


heats up tires and hastens deterio- 
ration and wear. 


wheels and grind off rubber. 


Do not bump into curb—no tire will 
withstand such abuse. 
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Zhetwn dsl Well 


LESS WHITE... \ 


GAy 


EASIER TO CLEAN 


“Less White’’— the newest thing in style—the most 
practical thing for day-long summer wear! Wear 
them (and don’t spare them) for office days, social 
nights, and vacation hours from June to September 

. you'll find that in service as well as in crisp 
smartness they’re Florsheim quality every inch! 
Left, THE CRUSADER, $11; right, THE COASTER, $11. 


Summer Styles YO) 
pte Styles Oe and up 


«Ho rshelin seor 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO - MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 














In recent years, jackfish, a spe- 
cies of pike found in the lakes and 
rivers of the northeastern part of 
North America, have eaten annu- 
ally about nine million baby ducks, 
or approximately eight per cent of 
the total potential duck crop—By 
Richard Richards, Lorain, Ohio. 


The last man in the United States 
to be branded with a red-hot iron 
for a crime was Jonathan Walker, 
who had the initials S. S. (slave 
stealer) burned into the palm of 
his right hand at Pensacola, Ter- 
ritory of Florida, in 1844, for 
having helped seven slaves in an 
attempt to escape to the Bahamas. 
Incidentally, this episode inspired 
Whittier’s poem The Man with the 
Branded Hand.—By Connie Green, 
Burlington, Kansas. 


In larval form, a certain variety 
of filaria, a small, eel-like worm 
found in warm countries and which 
frequently causes elephantiasis in 
human beings, swarms in the vic- 
tim’s blood during the night and 
completely disappears during the 


day.—By Meredith Dallas, New- 


ark, New Jersey. 


According to a recent survey, 
nearly one half of all the 1,857 
daily newspapers published in this 
country today sell for at least five 
cents a copy.—By L. M.-Green, 
New York, New York. 


Many high wire fences enclos- 
ing our war-production plants are 
now equipped with an electric “ro- 
bot sentry,” which enables one man 
at a loud-speaker in a central office 
to hear and locate noises taking 
place near the fence, even when 
it is twenty miles long. The device 
is particularly useful during black- 
outs and on dark nights when 
guards would have to stand almost 
shoulder to shoulder to protect the 
property adequately. 


The lowest notes on the pipe or- 
gans in many European cathedrals 
are rarely played because it is 
feared that the intense vibrations 
might shatter the stained-glass 
windows.—By Mrs. M. Salvatore, 
Bennington, Vermont. 
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It’s no secret that, plane for plane, American 
warplanes can outfly and outfight the Nazis 
and the Japs. That’s because the engines 
of all American warplanes are designed for 
high-octane gasoline. 

Everybody also knows, or should know, 
that only the United States has plenty of all 
the three things needed to produce large 
quantities of high-octane gasoline: 1. Vast 
resources of fine crude oils. 2. Superior 


ETHYL BRAND OF ANTI-KNOCK FLUID 


ADEQUATE PRODUCTION 
OF ANTI-KNOCK FLUID 


(containing tetraethyl lead) 










refining processes, developed by the American 
petroleum industry. 3. Adequate production 
of anti-knock fluid to increase octane ratings 
of military gasolines. 

The makers of Ethyl brand of anti-knock 
fluid have geared their plants, laboratories 
and technical staffs to meet the oil industry’s 
war need for anti-knock fluid. Our Army, Navy 
and Allies will have plenty of Ethyl for fight- 
ing fuels. And that’s no secret! 
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LOOK, MOM! | CAN CUT 
THESE WIENERS WITH ‘. 
MY FORK! gop 












Yous, 
av Oa re 


Youe », 


DEMAND YOUR FAVORITE BR 


MADE THE 


ea \ “First, I’m given a 
sparkling “VISKING’ 
casing for a coat.”’ 


Reliable manufacturers are proud of 
the quality of their products and glad 
to identify them! Look for and buy 





Wieners and Frankfurters that are 
BANDED e BOXED e BRANDED 
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A BONUS OF VITAMINS 
that children and adults need for 
health. SKINLEsS frankfurters and 
wieners are an excellent source of 
Vitamin B,, Band the anti-Pelagra 
vitamin. Also, a natural source of 
the 10 complete proteins everyone 
needs for daily energy and strength. 
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EASY TO FIX 
Nourishing SKINLESS § 
wieners, asparagus, 





WAY 


RADE MARK 


‘After I’m smoked q > “Here I am, with a 
my ‘VISKING’ coatis 
;, *: removed, like this.” { \: face I made myself.’ 


tender, digestible sur- 


BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 


ARK an airplane on the airport on 
Pp: windy day and the ailerons, ele- 

vators and rudder will be banged 
up and down, right and left, doing them 
no good. A simple device known as a 
control bracket has been developed to 
lock these control surfaces in a neutral 
position. It is just two joined pieces of 
wood that slip onto the control surface, 
one on the movable part and the other 
on the fixed structure of the plane. 
Testing of the controls before departure 
is the pilot’s responsibility and that is 
why you see all the movable parts wav- 
ing goodby before the ship taxies out 
for the take-off. 

Of course, there’s always the possi- 
bility, however remote, that the pilot 
may forget to check his controls and rise 
into the air with one or more surfaces 
locked. It has happened on at least one 
occasion that a control bracket was left 
on an aileron with the result that the 
plane fell off and crashed. 

Best idea yet to guarantee removal 
of control locks if the ground crew for- 
gets is to attach a cable or strong cord 
to the bracket at one end, and a heavy 
weight at the other. Then if the pilot, 
too, should forget to check his controls, 
the locks are automatically pulled off 


. | by the weight on the ground as the plane 


begins to move. 


(Ge TO the airport and see how a cold 
airplane engine is warmed up. You 
will get a few pointers from the airplane 
people that will add to the life of your 
automobile motor. At least you'll re- 
ceive an unprecedented demonstration 
of patience on the one hand and rever- 
ence for the power plant on the other. 

The engine is turned over by the 
starter and bursts into a roar. Immedi- 
ately it is throttled back. Depending 
upon the size of the engine and the de- 
gree of cold, it is allowed to idle for 
several minutes. Meanwhile, the pilot’s 
eyes glance at the oil pressure, oil tem- 
perature, cylinder-head temperature or 
coolant temperature instruments. There 
are minimums which the needles must 
reach before the pilot would think of 
taking off. 

And so the prop whirls on and the en- 
gine purrs for what: seems an intermi- 
nable period. Then comes a change in 
the noise level. The throttle is being 
opened slowly. Finally comes the all 


Canadian Colonial’s Thomas Allegretti, crev 
moval of control locks with an automatic cabl 













































out, and the plane throj to 
tail, straining at the che 
Slowly the throttle i 
to idling speed. The ma’ 
is satisfied. The first pr) 
gine failure on the ti +o 
engine—is eliminated. 
Once we saw a green r| 
ing up the engine of a 
went at it like a careless 
the engine and pumpii 
The pilot flew into a rag 
cockpit and pulled the r 
the back of his neck. TI 
to the abuse of his engi 
to the abuse of his pet | 
flying for a quarter of a’) 
engines always were ¢ 
cause he was good to | 
i 
O THE three-score }} 
from all parts of th 
wrote in with suggestion 
an airplane from unde 
we extend acknowledgn 
the question and the Cc} 
responded promptly and | 
regret we are not charges I 
to make a decision as ti 
tion is most likely to 
placed the entire matter 
government organizatior | 
cerned with this develo | 


IRLINE traffic men} 

lic is taking the seat 

in a very commend 
larly when they hav 
military and naval 1 
portant-looking p 
Can’t say the f 
the public attitude, 
tolerant state of mit 
performance of a pé 
the poor clerks behind ' 
and threatening dire cor 
didn’t get a seat be | 
It was wired us under © 
ing for a No-Show: 


Here I am in Pitts | 

A lovely place you } 

But now I think it’ 

Because I’m here t 

He got a seat though, ® 

senger who had a reser © 

show up. And didn’t ev‘ 
up and cancel. 
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A sluggish, sleepy motor is wasteful and in- 
efficient, and any car with one has no rightful 
place in our wartime economy. 


Wake up your sleepy motor—step-up gasoline 
mileage to the maximum by having your spark 
plugs tested, cleaned, and re-gapped at regular 
intervals. 


When should spark plugs be changed? That 
varies, as most any spark plug will continue 
to function in a hit or miss, wasteful and in- 
efficient manner almost indefinitely. But why 
continue wasting gas with old, worn-out, car- 
bon encrusted spark plugs,and why put up with 
sluggish, inefficient performance when new 
Champions will rectify these troubles—which 
usually occur after 10,000 miles of service? 


Have your spark plugs chec ked today. If you 
need new ones insist on dependable Cham- 
pions, the only spark plugs with the Sillment 
seal which prevents harmful gas leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs. Since leakage 
in spark plugs causes overheating, pre-igni- 
tion and rough, wasteful engine operation, it’s 
decidedly to your advantage to insist on Cham- 
pion Spark Plug ; for champion performance. 














HERES THE CHAMPION SPARK PLUG FOR YOUR CAR 


| 
cA 2 ; ae | 
___ MODEL _ | TR? WARM EE a ek ie» SE » 


AUSTIN A. BANT. J8 H10 | H10 H10 | 


ee OPEL 
BUICK 15 ~_ 10mm ¥4A__ 


CADILLAC Y4A Y4A Y4A 


CHEVROLET Be we 
CHRYSLER a? ES Es 


Alum. Hi. Hds. H10 


[peor Reg. Hee | 9 | 9 | 19 i 
5 ds. H10 — 


__ Reg. Hds. Je | 9 99 19 
ssirectea Alum. Hi. Hds, H10 00 
FORD 
85hpif@mm | 7 
85 hp 14mm DR RC “H9 Com [H9 Com 
hr H eed 


__ 6eyl. ea SEE |__| H9 Com |H9 Com 
GRAHAM 


—— ; All_Hi. Hds. H10 + \ 


LASALLE =| st Y4A Y4A 
; he Com 
H9 Com 
To'36 L-Hd. Cl—Over Hd. 15, 14mm J5 
a f je + je 9 9 9 
OLDSMOBILE | J Je 9 i) 9 
PACKARD —s|_—¥40r Y4A Y4a | Y4A | Y4A 


Reg. Has. J8 9 9 | 
shite Alum. Hi, Hds. H10 | 
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‘LINCOLN ‘| 7 {| Ht0 | H9 Com 
MERCUR H10 | H10 | H9 Com 


os 


Cham. J8 
SUDESAKER All Models 8 or 6 Com.-62 | 


—_- - + 


WILLYS-4, 6 0 8 See aes 


ZEPHYR H10 | H9 Com |H9 Com 
YOUR CAR MAY REQUIRE A HOTTER OR COLDER TYPE THAN 


NORMALLY RECOMMENDED—CONSULT YOUR DEALER 
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“Don’t look now boys, but... 





HIS impression by Rollin Kirby is the first of a series 

that is being posted before the workers of the Philco 
factories who are helping to produce the weapons of 
victory ...a reminder of the glorious purpose of their 
labors ... an expression of the spirit that spurs them on. 
“More... Better... Sooner” is their goal! 


* * * 


Today, Philco’s soldiers of industry are devoted to 
the production of communications equipment, radios 
for tanks and airplanes, artillery fuzes and shells for the 
service of our armed forces... doing their part to give 
our men at the front not only the vast superiority in 
equipment that America’s mass production experts can 
produce, but also ew weapons of victory, yet unknown to 
the world, that America’s industrial scientists can devise. 

Out of this inspired and unrelenting effort comes an 
abiding faith in victory and the survival of the American 
way of life. And with it... mew hope for the future! For 
some good comes out of all this excess of human effort 
devoted to the evil ways of war. Scientific progress moves 
on at breakneck speed. Some of our greatest scientific 
achievements for the enjoyment of peace... radio as we 
know it today, the modern airplane... have emerged 
from the stress of war. 

Today, in the closely guarded walls of the Philco lab- 


oratories, engineers have already worked out problems of 
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tremendous importance to the ways of peace. Other 
in the making that will cause the evil of these stormy 
to live only in the history books of future generations} 
the good survive in the abundant joys of their daily 


This is Philco’s hope, faith... and pride for the 


Free Limited Offer... While available, a full size reproduction 
the original drawing by Rollin Kirby will be furnished gla 
upon request. Simply address Philco Corporation, Philadelph 
Penna., and ask for Cartoon Number 2C. 


PHILCO 


CORPORATION 


Through its national service organizations, Philco 

offers to its millions of owners throughout the land, 

at uniform and reasonable charges, the means of | 
conserving and prolonging the use and enjoyment” ‘a 
of Philco Products. . | 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS 
AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES, PARTS 


ee 

INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER; 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 
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Doctor’s Orders 


By J. P. Marquand 


Torn by two allegiances, 
he betrayed both of them 
—each for the other. He 
died with his honor intact 


HERE was often an interval after 
"[ainner in Honolulu when guests be- 

gan to tell amusing stories about 
their servants. You waited of course un- 
til Pedro and Taki had left the Scotch- 
and-soda and were presumably well out 
of ear-shot, and then you told of the time 
when Pedro thought a hot-water bottle 
was used for drinking purposes, or when 
Taki was sent downtown to the store to 
get biscuits and came back with a truck 
load of bricks—that was years ago and 


of course Taki’s language was much 
better now. 

At such times when Frank Joselyn 
looked across the water at the Hawai- 
ians with their torches and their fish 
spears wading on the coral reef, it was 
easy to believe that you were in the 
Orient, where one called the servants 
“boys.” 

In Honolulu, one also referred occa- 
sionally to the housemen as “boys.” 
Joselyn, for instance, had what was 
termed a “fine boy,” although Awaki’s 
stiff black hair was already touched with 
gray. Awaki’s face, round and without 
many lines, was extraordinarily benign 
for a Japanese, and his hair gave him a 
venerable look when he stood before 
one with hands carefully clasped to- 
gether. 

Joselyn pushed his chair away from 


the breakfast table. The breeze from 
the veranda rustled the pages of the 
newspaper and blew a letter to the floor. 
Awaki bent forward quickly and re- 
trieved the letter. 

“Awaki,” Frank Joselyn said, and 
took a cigarette from the box near his 
elbow. Awaki moved forward with a 
shadowlike swiftness, pulling matches 
from his pocket and striking one as he 
moved. 

“Soor,” Awaki said, “too much ciga- 
rette no good. Doctor, he say...” 

But Joselyn’s mind was on something 


The sidewalks were crowded 
with the divergent features of 
the Orient. A spicy smell of food 
came from the open-sided shops 
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12 
else. “A friend of mine is coming to 
dinner tonight, a great friend.” 

“Yiss, Soo! Awaki said. “Lady, 
please?” 

“No,” aa lyn said, eae no, an army 
officer. Captain Mars 

SOh Be aki said, “from mainland 
yestiddy. Oh, yiss.” 

“An old friend,’ Frank Joselyn said 
“We went to the military school to- 
gether—West Point.” 

“Viss,”’ Awaki bobbed his head. ‘““West 
Point. Oh, yiss. Captain, he stop all 
night? He long time stop?” 

“No,” Frank shook his head. “He has 


his own quarters.” 

“Up at new flying field,” Awaki said, 
“yiss?”’ 

Joselyn pushed himself up straighter 
in his wicker chair. “What the devil do 


you know about a new flying field?” he 
asked. 

“So sorry,’ 
talk. 
war.” 

Awaki gave a short apologetic laugh 


“All the time 
Too much 


’ Awaki said. 
Too much soldier. 
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and trotted toward the kitchen. He was 
back in a moment with a pill and a glass 
of water. 

“Medicine, please,” he said, “must 
not forget.”” And he waited while Jose- 
lyn swallowed it. It seemed to Joselyn 
that Awaki’s dark brown eyes were less 
impersonal as he stood there. 

“So sorry sick,’’ Awaki said. 
not have to go to war.” 

It surprised Joselyn at the time, and 
it still surprised him when he thought it 
over later. 

“We'll have Martinis,” he told Awaki. 
“Captain Marsh likes them dry.” 

“Yiss,”’ Awaki answered. “Not too 
many, please. Doctor, he say...” 


“So glad 


ites DID not matter particularly what 
the doctor said. Joselyn was glad that 
an old friend was coming to the Islands; 
not that he was lonely, but Joe Marsh 
was a very old friend. He wanted Joe to 
see his place. He wanted Joe to like it. 

Joe Marsh said he liked it that eve- 
ning. He looked hard and competent 
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as he stood in the doorway of the long 
living room where the windows opened 
on the lawn beside the beach. When 
Joselyn saw Joe Marsh’s face he was 
aware of how much his own had 
changed. The active lines, the clear-cut 
molding were leaving it. He felt more 
than usual the need of a Martini while 
he watched the captain glance at the 
comfortable chairs and the magazines 
and the red lacquer tables in the living 
room. He had been pleased with his 
decorative results, and with the way he 
had combined home with the Orient and 


Polynesia, until his old classmate 
spoke. 
“T like it here,” Joe Marsh said. 


“There’s only one thing that’s the mat- 
ter. It’s soft, Frank, too damn’ soft.” 
The trade wind was blowing, the 
waves were pounding on the reef with 
an undertone of sound that was more 
reassuring than ominous. Far down the 
beach someone was singing the song of 
the Islands, and the sea breeze had the 
sweetish salt smell of the tropics. 








oa: 

“Tt’s too easy,” a 
again. 

“Yes,” Joselyn answe} 
There was something })j 
ing in Joe Marsh’s eye} 
feel soft himself. “Buff 
for a bad heart.” 

He saw Joe Ma ' 
change. He would ha! 
everything he owned & 4 
ceived his sympathy, : 

“I didn’t mean for y 
said. “You're looking ep, 
ever did. You're doing 

Joselyn knew exactly | 
doing, because the doct he 

Then Awaki came ir d 











































tray and the cocktails. 
room in a straight lin } 
Captain Marsh, exten hi) 
front of him, and bowec |g 
gentle intake of breath.| _ 
Marsh looked at hit och 
while before he drank 
asked, “how long hav. gy 
boy?” 
Joselyn told him tk 
Awaki ever since he }]}] 
and that was five years 
“Awaki’s very good,” 
one of the old-time Ja 
hard to get, you knoy 
born are pretty terrible.’ 
“Where did he come f a) 
say?” the captain asked 
“Outside of Tokyo \js 
swered. s fi 





“He came wit jis & 
mother when he was :¢ (ft) 
was brought up on a pla’ 
He’s worked for all the 1 Epe 
know, I think he rather 6s 
Joe Marsh’s mouth lo } 
when he smiled. “Don’s) 
he said. “Any good ser 
think he likes you.” 
“No,” Joselyn answi 
quite a friend of mine. F 
more money, but he sa 
along with me.” 


| pew in the evening 
lanai looking at the 
no place like the Islands 
never too cold. It was: 2 
air-conditioned room ovwid 
night. The breeze slat:| thr 
coconut palm outside 07 
high up in the tree i 
ing sound. 

“Rats,” Frank said, w 
captain look up. “You’ e 
don’t you?” It occurrec: 
was beginning to be gart jus 
informative, like an ol ime 
Islands. The name for i’ 18% 
He was a Kaamiina and jpt 
of the Intelligence was) ® 
a Malahini. If Joselyn id of 
drink he believed that h gi 
this difference to the caf = 

“You see, about the ts," 
“the story is that they 1110? 
bad—rat holes everywh. ® 
one imported the Inc_ 
Well, they drove the rat ato th 
and now we have them ih, ma 
and rats.” | a 

“Yes,” the captain’s ice ¢ 
him through the darknes I" 
Indian animal in to kill ca 
the rats go into the trees FO 
nese to work on the plan ons: ni 
the Hawaiians didn’t wat ie 
you educate the Chinese 
don’t want to do field wo a 
in Japanese. And you e a 
Japs, and they don’t war 0 
Japs, they’ve got quite f i 
here, haven’t they?” 8) 

(Continued on P | 


























Then Joselyn saw thal » fh 
was holding the aut 
“Soor," Awaki said, “sta 
please. Doctor, he sa‘ 
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Vipeen wondering about the 
0} he much-advertised Ger- 
5S and worrying if we’ve 
ything about them, stop 
are turning out some- 
itter than any Stuka ever 
femuch, much better than 
bojzers the Japs may have 
sid their kimonos. Just how 
femur death-sower is than 
Wean't tell you. But you’d 
dj} you knew. 
@ you this much, though, 
| Vultee Vengeance that 
9} production lines. It flies 
| fer, Carries more bombs 
faves and can defend itself 
tawy than any similar ship 
ae} have—or even have 
) as Our intelligence serv- 





® we're going to put you 
wd cockpit of a new Ven- 
you bomb any enemy 
srman, as you prefer, but 
a to understand a few 


our head. 

terror isn’t an “answer” 
ecause it is not the mis- 
mber to battle another. 
hit-and-run diver. Its 
its target, do its work 
| to its base. Fleets of 
mn yight one another, at least 
Miés up to the fighter squad- 
npéying them. 

# ne ship, as you'll discover 
Mt purself down into its nar- 
fal fight if necessary—and 
Pjost enemy fighters that 


tw, dive bombing is an 
but unfortunately it was 





not until the Germans and then the 
British demonstrated what could be 


‘done by making a plane into a sort of 


flying howitzer that we started to see 
what we could do about it. It didn’t 
take us long to come out atop the 
heap. ... 

But now, since you’re itching to dive 
down on that Jap cruiser and let go your 
bombs, we'll go out and find Frank 
Davis. Frank is test pilot for the ex- 
perimental section of Vultee Aircraft. 
He’s a Caltech boy, an ex-Marine dive 
bomber pilot and what he doesn’t know 
about the Vengeance is practically noth- 
ing. The ship is out on the concrete 
apron, in drab working paint, not yet 
camouflaged. You notice that its wings 
seem to be bent midway between the 
body and their outer tips. 

If you want to see how the bomb-re- 
lease gadgets work, crawl under the 
lean belly with Frank. In the cockpit a 
mechanic presses a button and the long 
folding doors of the bomb bay swing 
open. Up above you are the wicked- 
looking bombs—but don’t worry; they’re 
not “armed.” You could drop them 
on the concrete and they wouldn’t go 
off. Well, probably not. On each bomb 
you see a little windmill. When you 
“arm” the bomb, you release this wind 
mill by twiddling another gadget in the 
cockpit. As the bomb drops the 
spins. After so many revolutions the 
bomb becomes live. When its nose hit: 
anything—zowie! 

But until the 
destined number of revolutions 
ing can happen. The ship can lan 
loaded in safety. If it doesn't find it 
target it doesn’ tow it 

You can climb in now. Let 
down gently « 


spinner has run up it 


noth 
d fully 





FLYING HELL 


By Jim Marshall 


Those famed Stukas turn out to be pretty 
mild when compared with America’s latest 
dive bomber—the new Vultee Vengeance 


pads the metal seat. In front and on 
each side of you are levers and knobs 
and buttons and indicators and dials. 
As pilot, you will have to watch all the 
dials, run the ship, spot the target, oper- 
ate some of the guns and finally dive 
down and release the bombs at the right 
moment. Frank—he’s your gunner on 
this trip—is back in the rear cockpit. He 
handles the radiophone by which you 
talk to other bombers and your base. 
He does the navigation, telling you 
where you are and what course you're 
on, through the interphone. Also, he 
handles the after guns and spits hell at 
the target and its defenders after you’ve 
let go your bombs and pulled out of the 
dive. 

Now the Cyclone is roaring out on the 
nose and into the air. Frank chats 
through the interphone as the country 
slides by underneath. You zip over the 
beach and head out to sea, looking for 
that Jap cruiser. 

You see (says Frank) a bomber is a 
sort of flying cannon and you have to 
aim it not only to make your bombs hit 
but to make your fixed guns, in the for- 
ward edge of the wing, effective. At 
some of these movie speeds you hear 
about, if the pilot took a deep breath 
he'd miss every time 

There are the wings to 
slow down the ship in a dive, which often 
is slower than level flight. Of course, it 
can’t be too slow, or your enemy’s gun- 
ners would gét you. It has to be a com 

—like everything else about a 
slowness for accuracy, speed for 


brakes on 


pi IMI1Sé 
plane 
safety 
No crash helmet. No dive belt. No 
death-defying dips at ten miles a min- 
as things seem humdrum, 
the angle between 


ute. But just 


you look down in 


BURLINGAy 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ingame, Calif. 


America’s answer fo the Axis: the 
Vultee Vengeance. This dive 
bomber carries bigger bomb loads 
farther and faster than any other ship 
in the world, including, by actual 
test, Germany's much-vaunted Stuka 


your wing and the body of the plane— 
and far below is the tiny outline of a 
ship, hardly visible against the gray sea. 
Now, if you’ll imagine that’s a Jap 
cruiser and you’re an American bomber 
pilot on a Vengeance, here’s what you 
do: 

First, you maneuver your plane to 
get the sun behind you, so the Japs be- 
low will have to look into the light- 
blaze to see you. Then, if you can, you 
get into position over the target the 
long way—that is, you try to get either 
ahead or astern of the ship. When you’re 
set, you open the bomb doors. As these 
open you see between your feet a little 
window. In front of you, attached to 
the windshield, is a small square of 
heavy glass. As you maneuver the 
plane, you see the target in a reflec- 
tion on this glass. You keep the target 
in the sight, if you can. 

Then you figure out what sort and 
how many bombs you'll use. If it’s a 
battleship you let everything go. This 
time you figure two big high-explosive 
babies may be sufficient. So you press 
two small “selectors.’’ Then you “arm” 
the bombs, by another button. Now 
you're all set. 

You get over the target, shove the 
plane’s nose down and watch the sight. 
You put on the brakes to steady the ship 
and head almost straight down for the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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scarred from head to foot. 
It's a worthwhile hobby, 
however, for now we are 
learning plenty about 
Uncle Sam’s trade mark 


Charles Broley’s hobby— Broley bands have been found in Can- 
. . ad one oI ince Edward 
capturing and banding Tc oreaiics nceeie cece pee 
bald eagles —has him three weeks previously. Of the dozen 
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The first branch of the nesting tree 
usually is forty or fifty feet above the 
ground. Broley’s device for raising his 
rope ladder is a broomstick with a ta- 
blespoon fastened at one end. An old 
lacrosse player, he places in the spoon 
a six-ounce lead weight attached to a 
stout fishing line, hurls it over a limb 
and, by using successively heavier lines, 
raises the ladder against the trunk. He 
finally reaches the nest by means of a 
rope, cast from branch to branch, which 
he climbs hand over hand. 

The job has just begun when the nest 
is attained because it is like sharing the 
top of a small table with a pair of bob- 
cats. An eaglet five or six weeks old, the 
best banding age, has a wingspread of 
more than six feet and is nearly as 
heavy and powerful as an adult bird. 
Broley is scarred from head to foot as 
the result of many battles. On occasion 
he has had to resort to a pair of pliers 
to pry out talons driven deeply into his 
arms and hands. Arguments always are 
with the youngsters; the old birds circle 
at a distance or perch in a near-by tree 
and express their indignation by loud 
screams. 

The Canadian devised his own 
method of banding eaglets. The nests 
are flat across the top, hence there is a 


This is an adul 
Eagle—a livin 
of the skies;ie 
Emblem of th ¥ 


level area upon whi 
grasps the tip of the It 
left hand, and the fight 
to escape, backs away 
downward and forwa 
wing as a shield agains 
beak, he slips his righ 
and grasps the left le 
his knee upon the win} 
keep it extended and 
hand, the band is apph 
The female eaglet, 
and far stronger than & 
fect hellion. A bunch¢ 
peramental as an Ope 
so vicious she not infre 
eats her brother whe 
scarce or when they s0q 
or other tidbit. Of mo, 
handled during the b 
seasons, Broley has ® 
of the feminine gender 
down, drag-out fight 
(Continued on } 
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# nest in North America is this one in a big pine in a St. ‘ PUBLIC 
rida, residential district. It's 22 feet high, 12 feet wide, \ Bert A 
7 nest in which Mr. Broley (in tree) has ever found three ep a 
reat nest has been used by many generations of eagles 
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- . a 
*-Y€-old Charles L. Broley is an ex-banker whose hazardous With weights and rope, Mr. Broley slings a rope ladder over the lowes 
L and banding eaglets to aid U. S. Wild Life Serv limb for first stage of climb to the nest above. Rest of trip is hand-over- 


\ im his arms came from tree he is ascending hand on ropes. Job is doubly dangerous because eaglets are hellcats 
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Because Uncle Sam’s rub- 
ber reserves must supply 
all the non-Axis world, 
you'll get even less rub- 
ber from now on. In fact, 
you'll be lucky to keep 
what little you've got now. 
Here’s what youcan expect 


try’s rubber users? Meaning almost 

the whole 130,000,000 of us, for nip- 
ples and perambulator wheels bring 
babies into the count. When tires wear 
thin, what will be the chances for re- 
treading and recapping? More impor- 
tant, what are the prospects for new 
tires? And how about tires for your bi- 
cycle, assuming that you have one or are 
eligible to get one under the new rules? 
How about taxis? Will they be forced off 
the streets? What about rubber heels, 
overshoes, boots, coats, hats, bath mats, 
gloves for dishwashing, garden hose, 
golf balls, tennis balls and the thousand 
and one other things that are as much 
a part of everyday life as the kitchen 
stove? Also rubber for medical and 
surgical use? And for the farm? Com- 


Jess what is the outlook for the coun- 


Collier's for May 9, 1942 


The Long Stretch 


By George Creel 


ing right down to it, is there a real rub- 
ber shortage, or is it some more of the 
hysteria that has gripped Washington 
ever since Pearl Harbor? 

Not one of these questions can be an- 
swered snappily or even cheerfully. No 
doubt a certain amount of hysteria does 
exaggerate and complicate the rubber 
situation. Nevertheless, there is a 
shortage. What’s worse, not even the 
most farseeing expert can tell exactly 
how much of one or how long it will 
last. Everything depends upon a lot of 
things that are still up in the air: Ameri- 
ca’s own essential needs, for example, 
and the essential needs of some thirty 
other anti-Axis nations; the amount of 
natural rubber we can get from sources 
still available; the progress of our syn- 
thetic rubber program, and the extent 
to which we can cut out rubber waste. 

After going over every fact and figure 
in the case, the guess can be hazarded 
that rubber users will get an “all-clear” 
signal in 1944. There is better than an 
even chance that drastic restrictions will 
be materially relaxed in 1943, but for 
the next twelve months, at least, the 
great majority of people must get ready 
to grin and bear it. And grinning, it may 
be added, can be made a whole lot eas- 
ier if all of us get rid of the angers and 
irritations bred by wild rumors and a 
good many downright lies. 

First and foremost, the job of build- 


ing up a rubber stock pile for the United 
States, one large enough for any emer- 
gency, was neither botched nor boobed 
—unless, of course, you want to join the 
army of hindsighters and claim that 
Pearl Harbor, Singapore and Java 
should have been foreseen. Fortu- 
nately, the records show that no warn- 
ing voice was lifted prior to the fateful 
day of December 7th. 

When Congress, in 1939, gave Henry 
Morgenthau some $70,000,000 for the 
purchase of “critical and strategic ma- 
terials,’ rubber received no mention, 
and the money was spent for quinine, 
tin, mica, chrome, tungsten, etc. Why 
not? Even the Army and the Navy held 
firmly to the conviction that the Far 
East could always be depended upon 
for a cheap and inexhaustible rubber 
supply. The possibility that Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies could 
be occupied by an invading force was 
too farfetched for serious considera- 
tion. 

Rubber did not come into the picture 
until after May 28, 1940, when President 
Roosevelt declared that the United 
States must and would be the “great 
Arsenal of Democracy.” On June 25th, 
an aroused Congress authorized Jesse 
Jones, head of the Federal Loan Agency, 
to accumulate stock piles of “critical and 
strategic materials,” and on June 28th, 
the President put rubber on the list. 


Within an hour a rut 
pany was in operation } 
Mr. Jones was sitting’ 
from representatives / 
tional Rubber Regul} 
the British-Dutch con) 
ing 97 per cent of th 
supply. 

There is a fairly ge 
fully fostered in cer) 
circles, that the ice-e 
of his reputation as < 
delayed negotiations 
“horse trading.” On 
record shows that Jo! 
speed that must have 
tious soul to the depth 
off the bat, was for 
every pound of rubbe: 
quirements and at the 
he could get at the 1 
tons, due to the fact tk 
was operating at only 
capacity. Learning thi; 
of record—Mr. Jones 
heat. Under his steac¢ 
duction upped to 85 — 
the end of the year |) 
total of 430,000 tons a’ 
000,000. More than th: 
dustry had increased it 
54,000 tons over 1939, / 
by Mr. Jones lifted the 
duction to 100 per cen 

(Continued on: 
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A ground crew putting new tires on one of the U. S. Army's B-25 bombers. One of the principal reasons 
- that civilians will have to go short on rubber is to supply fires for this plane and thousands like it 
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after Mary Penrose 


Susan Glover’s post- 
Sad and surprising 
inting out her money 
bedroom on the top 


at Castle Hotel. Having 
€ envelope from within 


coat, she arranged 
neat piles on her bu- 
reen-backed pound 
an; next, the eight 
dog-eared and brown; 
C s, the four two- 
t five bob, the seven 
it pennies, the two 
even pounds, two 
e-halfpenny. 
ed her savings from 
| Easter to Lammas 
one considered 
and nine for a 
six shillings ev- 
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ery week to her mother in St. Ives, and 
had paid a shoe shop one shilling to take 
the squeak from her shoes, since the 
manageress had said it lowered the tone 
of the hotel. 

Still, she must not be rash. There 
were but five more months to Christ- 
mas, when, the season slackening, she 
was sure to be laid off; and in those five 
months she could hardly hope to do bet- 
ter than in the same number preceding. 
There were, unfortunately, clothes to 
be bought, a new coat and dress, shoes 
guaranteed to be squeakless. More- 
over, now that Susan’s postcard had so 
summarily changed the face of things, 
she must make allowance for the three 
winter months during which she must 
keep herself. 

She drew the card from her apron 
pocket with her right hand while with 
the fingers of her left she encircled first 
the shillings and then the half crowns. 


“Dear Mary: 

“I write to say that Jared was 
drowned today. The burying is Friday. 
If you could come for it, it would be 
good. SUSAN” 


To go to the village just north of 
Land’s End, in which Jared had lived, 
and in the racing waters beyond which, 
so the postcard said, he had died, would 
cost no less than two pounds even 
though she could share Susan’s bed at 
the Red Lion and pay nothing for her 
food. She could doubtless travel by 
charabanc. Now that tourists clam- 
ored to see the Cornish coast as quickly 
and as easily as possible, such great 
cars ran daily from Tintagel to the ex- 
treme southwestern point. 


pENSIVE as was the journey and 

out of the question as it would be 
under any other circumstances, it was 
every moment borne in upon Mary that 
she must make it. Susan Glover was 
her best friend. Not only had they been 
girls together in St. Ives, but for six 
years they had served in neighboring 
public houses in the Land’s End village. 
And as for Jared Treknow, Mary Pen- 
rose had promised to marry him at the 
beginning of the new year. 

Once she had decided to attend the 
burying, she went to obtain permission 
from the manageress. It was granted 





Dreaming, Mary could live in 
another age. She saw Jared and 
Susan there, embracing in the 
wide spring fields of Camelot 


not too grudgingly and yet, on principle, 
not too willingly. Mary was a steady 
and a courteous waitress, and one did 
not run the risk of spoiling her by fa- 
vors. 

“I suppose as a matter of fact it’s not 
what one would call a pleasure trip,” 
said the manageress. She was a large, 
florid woman with small, ill-adjusted 
steel spectacles over nearsighted eyes. 

“No, miss.” 

“You say a relative has died?” the 
manageress asked. 

“Yes, miss.” 
“Near of kin? 
kind of relative?” 

Mary winced a bit under the blinking 
stare of the manageress. She had not 
meant to give even the least particular 
of Susan’s scanty information. But there 
was no help for it. “One, miss, that I 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Bombs Away! 


By Lynn Farnol 


MAJOR, U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 


Deep into the Atlantic 
Ocean wastes the Bomber 
Command probes with 
deadly fingers, bringing 
sudden and violent death 
to Germany’s submarines 
and new life and hope to 
America’s ships and seamen 


HAT’S it!” 
A final roar of the motors, a sput- 


ter and then silence. 

One by one, we scamper down out of 
the ship, blear-eyed from watching too 
long, stiff from tense, huddled positions, 
with the funny feeling of letting go of a 
lot of excitement a little too quickly. 

The ground crew takes over. Trucks 
and trailers appear out of the darkness. 
Through the biting winter wind, we find 
our way to the “Recon” car that takes 
us to the orderly room of the hangar. 

Six of us with our land legs back strut 
into the club room of the squadron. 
Everyone stops, looks up from what he’s 
doing. A friendly welcome, unspoken. 
The squadron leader waits and then 
asks, “How many?” 

The pilot smiles. He’s allowed to do 
the talking. He’s the boss. He holds 
up four fingers and says “Salvo!” 

And so ends a routine patrol mission 
of the Army Air Forces out over the 
Atlantic sea wastes, searching for the 
Nazi undersea wolves, a search in which 
life hangs in the balance for the hunter 
and the hunted both. 

Four and a half hours earlier, pilot, 
copilot, navigator and bombardier and 
squadron commander and the intelli- 
gence officer of the First Air Force had 
stood around a folded hydrographic 
map. This was a “brief.” Fingers traced 
lines out to the Atlantic and back—not 
aimless lines, but magic routes to strange 
rendezvous. Understanding, men tugged 
and pulled at the winter flying togs into 
which they were stuffed like sausages. 
Out to the waiting ship, its idling motors 
stirring up swirls of sandy snow. From 
the other side, the Atlantic sent a frosty 
blast as we waited for “Buzz,” the bom- 
bardier, to get his head down out of the 
bomb bay, loaded with death. Buzz 
wouldn’t be hurried, though. His up- 
raised hand, a casual kind of a salute, 
was the signal. The eggs were in their 
nest, ready to hatch. 

Lieutenants “Mac” and “Bob,” his 
copilot and understudy, were going 
through their check-off. The list of 
things that had to be done before the 
plane took off was in Bob’s hands. Trim 
tabs, “set for take-off.” Battery 
switches, “on.” Propellers, “full low 
pitch.” Their eyes looked to their dials, 
to the landing gear, to the wings, a hand 
went up to touch a lever, or point loosely 
to a dial, as each item on the list was 
indicated. They have no need of talk. 
Eyes and instinct. The hands of one 
obey the glance and impulse of the 
other. 

Curious the relationship of a pilot 
and copilot; teacher and pupil. The 
kid, just up from Kelly. Mac, who 


A torpedoed tanker goes down 
beneath a spectacular pillar of 
flame and smoke. Preventing 
such disasters as this is the task of 
the U. S. Army Bomber Command 


never says much. All the things they 
don’t teach you in school. War. The 
realization that their destinies are pretty 
well tied up, only they don’t talk about 
it. 

Then, at the head of the long runways, 
the motors give an angry murmur, and 
off we go, down the runway, up, imper- 
ceptibly, inching our way over the 
church steeples and the tree tops. 

There’s something different about a 
bomber. By comparison, a commercial 
airliner is like taking an elevator. Just 
that impersonal. With a bomber, you 
don’t fly airtracks. Flying isn’t just but- 
tons and levers. There is a tangible re- 
sponse to pressure, not like a bicycle, 
maybe, but you know that if you do 
this, something quick, direct and im- 
mediate happens. It’s trigger-quick. 
Especially over water, with that horizon 
that you see now, and now don’t. 

Here we come to the jagged line of 
surf. We've settled down now. The 
smooth breathing of the motors, the 
transparent silver glints in the propel- 
lers’ swirls. Each man in his place. 
Gunners trying out their safety catches, 
just to make sure. “Deke,” the navi- 
gator, reaching out for his computer and 
his maps. Buzz, the bombardier, is al- 
ready at his vigil, like a terrier, pointing. 
Six pair of eyes, watching, as we head 
out to sea. 


Ocean, Ocean, Everywhere 


We pass over a rusty old boiler, half 
protruding from the choppy water. The 
tail gunner sights, presses the trigger 
and drops twenty rounds dead in the 
center, just for luck. 

Wondering, as we shoot out over the 
water, quickly out of sight. You won- 
der. Some of these trips are eleven 
hours or more. No landmarks. Just 
the pattern of the waves. 

Wondering about the Bomber Com- 
mand that now seems so important. 
Three jobs we have: to fly the ship, to 
get there and to hit something. The 
boys were pretty good at bombing in the 
World War. At flying, we’ve been pretty 
good. Navigation has sort of pulled 
the whole thing together. Colonel Wil- 
liams telling us about the old days when 
they were first teaching air navigation 
at Rockwell Field, near San Diego, in 
1933, with Martin B-10’s. The old days 
when the late Major General (then 
Major) Herbert Dargue was flying out 
from his 2d Wing Headquarters at 
Langley Field to demonstrate some 
bomb sharpshooting on craft out over 
the Atlantic. The new Bombardment 
Command? Hell, they were “running 
sweeps’ —flying offshore patrols—ten 
years ago, and doing it well. 

Wondering about the English Coastal 
Command. Last August, they caught 
a German submarine and took it captive 
to land. The odds are against us, of find- 
ing or hitting a submarine—looking for 
a needle in a haystack—but what sport 
when you find one! The boys say that 
the English never really got very many 
by air. 

The subs hate the air patrols, though. 
It is a form of attack against which they 

(Continued on page 64) 


Pilot and copilot are the nerve 
center of a bomber on patrol. 
Close personal relationship makes 
bomber crews a cohesive unit 
with high degree of co-operation 
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Aboard a patrol bomber, the radio operator 


keeps close contact with other crew members 
and listens for signals from ships or shore 


Bombardier’s station is in the plane's plastic 
nose. Here he indulges in a few practice 
bursts on his .30-cal. machine gun—just in case 


The navigator's job is computing position and 
reporting to the pilot as the bomber makes 
its charted series of great overwater sweeps 
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There’s Someone for You 


By Hamlen Hunt 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY BECKHOFF 


Two ugly ducklings magi- 
cally turn into swans before 
each other's astonished eyes 


had to reserve the table until the 

Danielses came back from the shoe 
store down the street. Tables were pre- 
cious at the Green Spot on Saturday 
night. 

Tulsa spread her library book flat 
open in front of her, to show she had 
something to do, and one thin hand 
clung to the glass of beer that proved 
she was a customer when she knew in 
her heart she was an outsider from 
gaiety. And yet, all the time, she was 


I | 1ULSA sat there stiffly because she 


“You own a ranch?” Tulsa asked. “Why, yes," Everett said. “You know how many trees I have on it?” 


> 
BE COM OFF 


waiting to see if Everett Smith—it was 
a revelation of character that even the 
Army hadn’t given Everett a nickname 
—would turn up at the Green Spot be- 
fore the evening went by. 

“He’s so different, maybe not,” Tulsa 
thought. Then she thought, a little 
sadly, “But even though he is so well- 
informed, he probably wants a good 
time like everybody else. A fellow like 
Everett would naturally have a date.” 

For on Saturday nights there was not 
a sun-dried old grandmother who did not 
have a friend she was eager to talk the 
week over with, there was no girl with- 
out a dance partner now there was a 
near-by rifle range. Even a girl like Ei- 
leen Fornoy could have a half dozen 
soldiers. 

Eileen looked young from a distance, 
but close to, she was as old as remorse, 


with a hard little face under the fat baby 
curls and the bright red beanie. She had 
on a lot of make-up but it couldn’t hide 
the calculating look in her eyes or the 
mean set to her own mouth under the 
lipsticked one. Tulsa could remember 
that mouth laughing on a night when 
she, Tulsa, had stood on a rooming- 
house porch, crying tears that felt like 
hot pitch on her hands that clung to the 
railing. 


ee looked away and watched Sat- 
urday night. Victory was the only 
town for thirty miles of Mojave Desert in 
every direction and its Green Spot was 
the very heart of society. On Saturday 
nights everybody was there—ranchers 
and their families, workers from the ce- 
ment plant and the railroad yards, cow- 
hands, soldiers, the sheriff and dude 
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ranchers like the young | 


together in a dream. 


There was a stretched, — 


“She’s beautiful,” Tul!) 
“That’s why he loves } 
needn’t be ashamed to 1% 


her thoughts, and at the } 


she said, “Even if Ever’ 
he won’t care that yo 
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was Tuesday afternoona | 


with nobody around.” 
There she was, sendir off ; 
for the Danielses with th bre 

waiting out in the truck The 
beat down on the littl yoo 
office building, and outs » it 
petual dust rose thickly [he 
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Tulsa read a book. 
Everett Smith redde« 
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year-old Gloria 
catapulted to 
iting fame by 
Rooney. He 
her down in a 
2 look at her 

, and what 

is history 


€ two ways of determining 
/ sport should be rated on 

. These are, (1) when 
ve trouble with the Ama- 
Union, and (2) when it 
h a beautiful female 
whom regularly adorn 
ections, magazine covers 


&r skating has been doing 
me 4,000 roller-skating 
t landscape; with 50 per 
ation indulging in this 
zed mayhem; with the 
‘the A.A.U. screaming 

ch other over who con- 
$100,000 roller-skat- 
Ting the country in 

the newspapers rais- 


ing a hue and cry about the amateur 
roller-skating bum (a cousin of the 
amateur tennis bum)—the game has 
definitely arrived. 

But that’s not all. 

There is Gloria Nord. 

Miss Nord is a fetching blond creature 
who is the star of the above-mentioned 
roller-skating show. She is, as Samuel 
J. Friedman, publicist, puts it, Sonja 
Henie without ice. She is, as Mr. Fried- 
man further puts it, a belle on wheels. 

Recently, when the skating show 
opened in Baltimore, nineteen-year-old 
Gloria turned in a nervous performance. 
Jim Morton, roller-skating expert of the 
New York Journal-American, watched, 
and the experience was admittedly har- 
rowing. He sat next to a large stranger, 
tentatively identified as a Mr. Moriarty. 
Gloria made her spotlighted entrance 
before the hushed audience, looking 
delectable in a cute Little Bo Peep cos- 
tume. Behind her trailed an oversized 
toy sheep, mounted on roller skates. 
Mr. Morton tch-tched at this violation 
of the pure skating art. Mr. Moriarty 
rubbed his hands together and chortled. 

Gloria swirled and danced through the 
opening chorus of her number. Then 
she made a misstep and tripped over the 
sheep. Down she went on her gingham- 
bedecked derriére. 


Mr. Morton winced. 
Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Moriarty grinned. “What a pair 
of gams!” said Mr. Moriarty. 

A few minutes later Gloria attempted 
a difficult Mohawk turn and lost her 
balance—regaining it only after much 
unscheduled writhing of the torso. 

Mr. Morton covered his eyes with his 
hands. “What horrible concentricity!” 
said Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Moriarty moistened his lips with 
his tongue. “What a hunk of woman!” 
said Mr. Moriarty. 

In the next act Gloria did a Cinderella 
number with Ted Sokol. At the stroke 
of midnight Sokol was supposed to re- 
move one of Cinderella’s skates. The 
skate stuck. 

Mr. Morton buried his head in his 
arms. “Lordy, lordy, lordy!” said Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr. Moriarty leaned forward on the 
edge of his seat. “Hot stuff,” said Mr. 
Moriarty. 

When the act was over, Mr. Morton, 
his critical mind made up, rose to 
go. Tremendous applause thundered 
through the arena. Mr. Morton looked 
around at the cheering audience uncom- 
prehendingly. Then slowly, reluctantly, 
he sat down and his eyes wandered back 
to the floor where Gloria was beginning 


“No éclat,” said 





LEAVITT 


The grace of the ballet, com- 
bined with the speed of wheeled 
motion, is embodied in the skat- 
ing of Gloria Nord, pictured 
here in one of her roller routines 


an encore. A long, low whistle escaped 
from Mr. Morton’s lips. He turned to 
Mr. Moriarty for the first time. 

“What a pair of gams!” said Mr. Mor- 
ton. 

The Baltimore episode is not typical 
of a Nord performance. Actually, Gloria 
is one of the finest figure skaters on 
wheels. This is a fact worthy of note 
because, comparatively speaking, she is 
little more than a novice. In the same 
show with Gloria are performers who 
were once numbered among roller skat- 
ing’s more renowned “bums.” At the 
slightest provocation, each of them will 
open a trunk and show you hundreds of 
medals, ranging from national cham- 
pionships down. In Gloria’s trophy case 
there is but one solitary insignificant 
medal. She was whisked into the ranks 
of the professionals after winning just 
one title as an amateur—the 1941 South- 
ern California Waltz Championship. 
This is a feat comparable to Bing 

(Continued on page 52) 
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CAMP BARKELEY, Abilene, 

Texas. Trainees at the Medical 

Replacement Training Center 
asta piv. are learning how medical units 
function, with the aid of a miniature 
battleground recently knocked together 
in the camp’s woodworking shop. The 
battle site shows the medical setup 
from the front lines all the way back (a 
theoretical six miles) through the clear- 
ing station, and takes in a small town 
spotted three miles from the front. The 
whole thing is built to scale, with an 
18-inch church steeple as one of the 
yardsticks. Tents have been made from 
salvaged canvas, more than a hundred 


After applying tourniquet, dressing, and splint fashioned from rifle, aid man 
records Doe's personal data from dog tag. Handkerchief on bayonet in tree 
stump is signal for litter bearers that Doe must quickly be taken to aid station 


small trees dot the landscape and the 
layout is complete right down to tele- 
phone poles. 

The miniature battleground is ex- 
pected by the 53d-Medical Training Bat- 
talion’s adjutant, Lt. F. W. Park, to put 
the lesson across with more of a wallop 
than would maps, drawings, or lectures; 
with it the trainee can get a mental 
snapshot of what his outfit will be doing 
when the fireworks get going, and can 
see how his work fits into the general 
picture. Principal menace to the minia- 
ture town is Old Bill, the MRTC’s goat, 
which has tried to nibble a few trees 
off the mountains and was last reported 
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of blood, but with his pain eased by one 
Doe is bore by litter bearers to battal- 
are used for longer carries (1,000 yards) 


At aid station, where casualties are recorded and sorted, Doe is bantlarred , 
fo a dress litter and treated for shock. The emergency splint is replaced by 
a half-ring steel splint. Aid stations are protected from direct enemy fire 
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Under adverse conditions clearing stations function with simplest effective 
equipment. Here Pvt. Doe gets blood transfusion. Note trouser-belt tourni- 
quet. After this Doe goes to hospital, where elaborate care assures recovery \ 





ice of emergency treatment. Other soldiers, 
their posts directly from the aid station 














BACH, Fla. With snazzy 
)barracks and a golf club- 
§ administration building, 
ming school for Air Corps 
officers is operating full 
@sort. Where classes are 
ier the palm trees and a 
€s as a drill field, 500 Air 
} and noncoms are learn- 
Hs, supply, transportation 
un} officers and will eventu- 
Bed to serve the ground re- 
MS if the flying command 
AilCorps wings may be. 

tulthave knocked over the 
} a0) winter visitors with the 





prop wash of a model plane when, ten 
weeks ago, Commandant Lt. Col. James 
S. Stowell announced to the press that 
six hotels and apartment houses had 
been leased for the duration and that 
classes would begin within four days 
Hotel guests were given just 12 hours 
notice to check out, and Miami Beach's 
largest restaurant became the mess hall 
almost before the bus boys could clear 
the tables. 

The Officer Candidate School will 
have a revolving membership of some 
4,000 with an administrative force of 
500 officers and men. Candidates come 
from all over the country. In fact, men 


who, for one reason or another, fail to 
qualify as flying officers, have suddenly 
made Miami Beach a military mecca. 
Wouldn’t you? 


CS BLANDING, Starke, Fla. Pvt. 

John O. Harrop, of the Evacuation 
Hospital, will probably hesitate before 
he again identifies himself as a hos- 
pital attaché while off duty. Seems he 
set sail for a heavy date in Jackson- 
ville the other night and happened upon 
an auto accident in which a couple of 
soldiers had been hurt. An officer asked 
if there was a doctor in the crowd and 
Harrop, with a lot of first-aid experi- 


y Kr 
ence in his dome, stepped forward. Next 
thing he knew he was larruping back to 
the Blanding hospital with the victims 
Hours later he finally reached Jackson 
ville to find his gal had given up and 
gone out with another guy. 


ND Pvt. Carl Hutchins likewise suf 
fered from innocent-bystander trou 
ble. Some time ago some pixie in his 
outht wrote an Indianapolis paper to 
the effect that Hutchins was lonesome 
and would appreciate a letter or two 
First return mail yielded 432 letters 
three boxes of candy, a raft of cookies 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Ss Whatcha Know, Joe? 


By Trevor Bardette 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


insisted Joe impassively. 

“Joe” is short with us for Filipino, and this 
one didn’t appear much different from the thou- 
sands of others on the Peninsula, except for the 
suit of begrimed, mud-spattered store “whites” 
that were wrinkled and not quite dry after his 
twenty-two-mile row across Manila Bay to Ba- 
langa in a stolen dinghy. 

“But,” said the major, giving me the office with 
a level look over Joe’s head—we’d been through 
this routine with Infiltrations before—‘how do 
we know you're not a spy?” 

“Yes, Joe,” I butted in, scenting a good feature 
story for my next turn over the short-wave, “how 
do we know you're not working for Homma, Agui- 
naldo or The Vibora?” 

Joe just turned his head for a minute and looked 
at me. Then he started peeling off his coat. Not 
belligerently, but carefully .. . shrugging out of 
it. Not a muscle of his stolid face moved, but it 
didn’t need to. I had an idea what was coming. 
His shirt was harder to get out of ... even with 
our help. It stuck in a dozen places front and back. 
I whistled softly. We could hear the big rifles at 
Ft. Mills blasting away at the enemy concentra- 
tions near Cavite. 

The major got up from his banyan-root seat be- 
hind the little deal table. ‘(Come on, Joe!” It was 
a respectful order. “The hospital tent is over 
here.” 

We threaded our way through the screen of 
banyan roots that camouflaged the H.Q. from 
dive bombers. Joe followed the major. I followed 
Joe. We passed a foxhole. Even by walking care- 
fully we still kicked up a lot of dust. 

“What did they want to know, Joe?” asked the 
major suddenly, looking up as we heard the fa- 
miliar roar of a cruising reconnaissance plane. I 
followed his eyes. It wasn’t our P-40. 

“They like to know where gold is,” said Joe. 

The roar above dived into a low scream. 

“When they open bank vault .. .” 

The major took one arm; I grabbed the other. 
We literally lifted Joé off his feet as we leaped 
into a foxhole dug beneath a rocky outcropping. 
We unscrambled ourselves on the bedding of 
leaves as Joe went on: “They do not find gold, 
bank notes, not even bonds, but...” 

His voice was drowned in the crackle of the 
machine gun and the roar of the plane. The sharp 
voices of our antiaircraft guns started talking. 

“.. they find me. They know I am bank teller. 
‘I do not know where is gold,’ I say. They do not 
believe me. Officer lieutenant arrive then. He 
say, ‘Dear Filipino brother, you not in bank now, 
you in nice Nippon headquarters. But it is very, 
very hot. Please to take off pants and make body 
comfortable?’ Little soldiers help me take off 
pants. 

“T do not feel funny, but they laugh very much. 
Officer lieutenant say to soldiers, ‘It is not nice to 
laugh at good Filipino brother without honorable 
pants. So please will Filipino brother take off coat 
and shirt, so not be funny.’ Little soldiers help 
me take off coat and shirt quick.” 

We were climbing out of the foxhole now. We 


h { E, I like do som’theeng for the General,” 


. didn’t offer to help Joe. We knew by this time that 


he could help himself. 

“Officer say tell us where is gold,” Joe went on. 
“He say Nippon need gold to buy nice things for 
dear good Filipino brothers. He do not say Nip- 
pon need gold to buy more nice airplanes to bomb 
genera) MacArthur and dear good Filipino sol- 

iers. 

“I say, ‘Do not know where is gold.’ 


“Officer lieutenant along with little blood- 
brother soldiers and me. We pass along 
very narrow twisting path. The ground is 
not solid in many places. The officer lieu- 
tenant walk beside me when he can, but 
most of the time he make me walk in front 


‘som’theeng for the General!” 


















“Finally he say, ‘I go now. Ile 
Nippon brothers. You think ve; 
you remember.’ 

“When he is gone, little soldier 
In his hand is twenty-five-calib 
bayonet. He holds bayonet close 
as he whisper in my ear, ‘We ni 
now. You tell me where is gold, 

“I say, ‘I do not know where is 
a long time I hear my heart be 
careless soldier. When he step b 
and I am glad the bayonet is shar 
the flesh of my arm and do not hi 

“So sorry, excuse please!’ he 
Then he put finger in blood from y 
it to his forehead, leaving small ¢ 
he whisper, ‘we blood brothers nm 
tell me where is gold, yes?’ a 

“‘T do not know where is gol 

“Then other little soldiers lil 
brothers too. They draw strange 
onets on my back and chest 
their foreheads with the blood. 
good. But the officer lieutena 
disgrace myself. 

“He shout, ‘What is such foolig 

“ ‘Please, Officer Lieutenant,’ I _ 
am blood brother now. But eve 
must make living too. -For te 
gold, I take you where is bury 
gold, paper and bonds.’ 

“They say—oh, yes, they 
ten thousand dollars gold and a 
dent of bank. They are very 
‘Dear good Filipino brother.’ 
pon buy many nice things for d 
They still do not say, ‘Nippon b 
planes.’ They give me back my 

The major pushed aside the tent 
as Joe appeared in the opening. “ 
attention, sir.” : 














































TiS colonel, Medical Corps, w inh 
sleeves, filling small vials from sragec 
ers. His piercing blue eyes becan 
walked slowly around Joe. He sp 2 qulé 
see Homma has held another sess: of lait 
tion Please.” - 

“With your permission, sir,” s 
turning to Joe as the colonel bega 
hands. “Joe, they gave you back) 

“The gold,” continued Joe, “is br in’ 
place. We do not go to that places Where 
is very long way. It is place that I’ 
because I almost die there once. It 
I hunt when I am boy. There are | 
go. The officer lieutenant . . . ugh# 

The colonel had bent over him 
swab and a colorless solution 
table, Joe,” said the colonel, 
grip on it.” 

“Officer lieutenant along 
brother soldiers and me,” Joer 
along very narrow twisting 
fot solid in many places. The ~ 
lieutenant walk beside me when 
of the time he make me walk 
good because, when we reach 
I almost die, I do not make 
straight on as if the path is s 
... If, of a sudden, they wo 
heavy weapons and equipm: 
save themselves. But witho 
afraid. Then it is too late. 
obstinate. The more they st 
them down .. . ugh! 

“I do not struggle. I lie qui 
swamp was kind to me be 
Maybe it will be kind to me a 
grove roots not far away .-.- 

“This is going to hurt, Joe,” sai 
“but pretty soon you'll be a new 1} 
you’re here, what do you want to (| "i 

Joe said, “Me... ugghhh!..- © 
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for a minute or two? 


us: If you don’t mind, sir, we'd like to make a 


suggestion... 


MAN: About a pool where there’s another 16- 


inch rainbow hiding? 


us: No—though our suggestion will certainly 
add to the enjoyment of your fishing trip. But 
first we'd like to ask: Have you tasted loday’s 


Four Roses? 


man: Why, no. That’s something I’ve intended 


to do, but haven't, yet. 


us: Then we wish you'd come over to our 
camp and join us in a Four Roses Old-Fash 


ioned. Because. unless you've tasted today’s 


Four Ros ou can't possibly know what 


] 


! 
wonderful thing 


ive happened to this glo 
rious in OUT humble opinion, 


skey we, or anyone else. 


May we act as your guide... 


MAN: Hmm! You wouldn't be just the least bit 
prejudiced, would you? 


us: Oh yes, we admit we're prejudiced . , . in 
favor of Four Roses. What's more. we'll bet 
our bottom dollar that you will be, too—once 
you savor the mellow-rich magnificence of to- 
day’s Four Roses. Just you wait till you taste 
it! 


man: All I can say is that if today’s Four Roses 
lives up to your promise, it will be my Whiskey 


from now on, wherever | happen to be! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
The raight whi shies in Four Ro es are o vears or more 
old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville &: Baltimore, 


0) proof. 


NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 

| One in a series of notable paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost a 
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A “stick” of tobacco ready for the market. Painted from life 





WE PAID 40%* MORE IN LAKE CITY, S. C., TO 
BRING YOU MILDER, BETTER-TASTING TOBACCO! 


MILLIONS of smokers like yourself know 
that a cigarette is only as good as the tobacco 
that’s in it...and not one whit better. 

That’s why the makers of Luckies pay the 
price to get the milder, better-tasting leaf, 
all over the tobacco country. 

Just as an example:—At the tobacco auc- 
tions in Lake City, S. C., this season, we paid 
40% above the average market price. Yes, 
40% more, so you could enjoy milder, better- 
tasting leaf in your Lucky Strike. 


This was in no way unusual. We paid well 
above the average market price in every one 
of 119 markets last season. And the best we 
buy goes into Luckies. 

To independent tobacco experts, Lucky 
Strike means fine tobacco. With these men 
who know tobacco best—auctioneers, buyers 
and warehousemen—it’s Luckies2 tol. . 

In a cigarette, it’s the tobacco that counts. 
Remember that . . . and next time you buy 
—act on it...ask for Luckies! 


‘Based on average market price, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES! I 
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Trial by Marriage 


By Vereen Bell 


nizant of this, Lucie—who is strongly drawn 
to the boy—goes out of her way to be with 
him when she can be. Realizing that the girl 
is being kind to him, Duff—unable to control 
himself at the kennels, one day—thanks her. 
And presently he finds himself kissing her, al- 
though he is well aware that he should take no 
liberties with Amos Hawthorne’s granddaugh- 
ter. Then, when the girl makes it plain that 
she does not object to being kissed by Duff, he 
climbs into her car, and, with her, starts for 


Tafton. 
Ill 


HEAD, a rabbit ran out of the brush 
vay along the ditch and into the glare 
of the headlights, then bounced 
down the road and crossed over. Lucie 
and Duff approached Bill’s Tavern, Taf- 
ton’s lone jook, a cheap frame structure 
with a bright blue neon border around 
the eaves, and a red sign EAT: a place 
of many humors where sometimes sev- 
eral couples from town would come and 
play noisily; where an old man with a 
wet, slack mouth watched the whirling 
cherries and lemons and plums as his 
nickels clinked into the slot machine; 
where once in a while late some Sat- 
urday night there would be trouble 
with an ice pick or a bottle or even a 
gun coming into view; where girls 
hopped cars or served tables or danced 
with whoever asked them, simple girls 
with a matter-of-fact worldly wisdom 
brought on perhaps by an unfortunate 
early marriage and a child farmed out 
with a relative. 


Bill’s Tavern was like a business, or 
a government, or a legislature, or a 
world—whether it was good or bad de- 
pended on who dominated it at the time. 

“How about a beer?” Duff said, 
finally. 

She turned the car in and blew the 
horn. “Let’s don’t be too long. Teague 
McGinnis is coming over tonight.” 

“Maybe we better go, then.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, pinching his leg. 

He said, fascinated, ‘““You’re a sort of 
fresh girl.” 

“Refreshing, you mean.” 

The waitress came out, an almost 
pretty girl in cheap slacks. Inside, the 
jook organ began playing and the notes 
of Tuxedo Junction emanated from the 
loud-speaker under the neon eaves and 
spread over the calm Alabama coun- 
tryside. 

“Some day,” Lucie said thoughtfully, 
when the girl had gone, “I’m going to 
find out what's behind that mask you 
use for a face.” 

“You won’t find much, I’m afraid,” 
he said 

She smiled at him in that sudden 
honest way of hers, and said, “Maybe 
I will.” 

The girl brought the beer and hooked 
the tray on the car, and left doing a little 
sliding dance step, snapping her fingers 
to the music. Bill’s Tavern was almost 
deserted at this early hour. 





“What I like about you,” Lucie said, 
“Ys your superior brand of conversation. 
Duff, listen. Are you coming to see me 
or anything?” 

“T don’t guess I ought to.” 

“Sure you ought to. I’ll have to think 
of something, because the squire would 
bust a gusset if you came to the house. 
He’s not crazy about you.” 

“T don’t want to cause trouble.” 

“Duff,” she said seriously, “I want to 
see you. Honest. I'll fix it. You wait 
and see.” 


LUCE proved to be expert at duplic- 

ity. She told Amos that she was going 
to a show, or to play bridge. Sometimes 
Duff simply came to the house after 
nine, which was Amos’ invariable going- 
to-bed time. This night they drove to 
the bluff that overlooked the amber 
river. The night belonged more to May 
than January; across the river a light 
showed dimly in a farmer’s house, and 
she speculated that they must have a 
sick baby, because no farmer would be 
up at that hour of his own volition. Her 
forehead was against the side of his 
neck, and her hand was under his coat 
against his shoulder in her friendly in- 
timacy that he found so fascinating. 

“We could go down to the bank. 
There's pine straw to sit on, and it’s not 
cold,” Duff said. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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“Going to Town! A Winner!” 






Doctor’s Orders 


Continued from page 12 


THAT’S THE RATING HANDSOME HAIR WINS YOU! 
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All the world loves a winner—respects 
him—admires him. So pitch your per- 
sonal prestige high! Let the Vitalis ‘“‘60- 
Second Workout” turn you out looking 
your best—with well-groomed, handsome 
hair giving your personality and pres- 
tige a lift—speeding you to success! 


USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Your social popularity and your business 
success alike depend on the personal 
impression you make. So let the Vitalis 
“60-Second Workout” help you to reg- 
ister a winning impression fast—with 
handsome hair stepping up your person- 
ality. Get Vitalis at your druggist’s. 


His voice trailed off until it was lost 
in the sound of the waves on the coral 
reef. 

“That’s why you're here, I suppose?” 
Frank asked. 

“Yes.”’ Now the captain’s voice was 
thoughtful. It was clear that he was de- 
ciding just how much he ought to say. 
“You know I did pretty well at language 
school.” 

Joselyn placed the tips of his fingers 
carefully together. It was so dark that 
he did not need to conceal the pain his 
thoughts gave him. 

“You think it’s coming, Joe?” he 
asked. There was a second’s silence. 

“Never mind,” Joselyn said hastily. 
“T shouldn’t have asked. It’s funny to 
think that I’ll be out of the show.” 

The kitchen door closed noisily and 
they heard Awaki’s steps padding across 
the matting of the living room. 

“Soor,’”’ Awaki said, “too long sit up. 
Too late, so sorry. Doctor, he say...” 

“Now you see,” Frank said as they 
walked across the lawn. A military car 
with a chauffeur was standing in the 
driveway. “There isn’t any need for him 
to take care of me like that.” He did 
not mean to be egotistical or com- 
placent; he knew Awaki liked him. 


“TT’S too soft,” Joe Marsh had said. 

Captain Joselyn, Field Artillery, 
United States Army, retired, had felt 
exactly that way before he thoroughly 
understood that his heart would never 
permit him to be wholly active again. 
When he was sent to the Islands to re- 
cover from pneumonia and had first 
rented the bungalow at Kahala, he had 
an army man’s impatience of many of 
the Island dwellers’ easy ways. He had 
been very careful not to use the word 
“pau” or “haole.’’ He had the intoler- 
ance of a practical man toward legends 
of the vanishing Hawaiian race. 

At first he had tried to appear uncon- 
cerned when people asked after his 
health. He explained that it would only 
be a few months at most before he re- 
covered from over-strain, but of course 
his condition had been always on his 
mind. There was always that fear of 
permanent disability, although he would 
have been ashamed to have admitted it 
aloud. It was a sort of fear that turned 
his thoughts inward, so that he was 
oblivious to most details around him. 

Awaki had come with the bungalow, 
but because of Joselyn’s concentration 
on himself, it had been a long while be- 
fore he had ever thought of Awaki as a 
person. 

One morning some months after he 
was established there Joselyn noticed 
that the Japanese houseman was stand- 
ing beside the breakfast table longer 
than was necessary. 

“Excuse, soor,’ Awaki said, “very 
much need to go away this afternoon, 
please. Not Sunday, please.” 

The loud toneless quality of Awaki’s 
voice made his meaning difficult to fol- 
low. 

“What?” Joselyn asked. “What’s 
that?” 

Awaki rubbed his hands together, and 
burst into a titter of cheerful laughter. 

“Must go today,” he said. “My wife 
—I think she-die tonight.” 

Joselyn had never heard death men- 
tioned before on the heels of laughter. 
It was the first piece of ugliness he had 
experienced on the Islands. 

“What’s that?” he asked. ‘“What’s 
that you said?” 

Awaki burst out again into that vicari- 
ous mirth. 

“My wife,” he repeated. “I think she 
die tonight.” And he stood there, po- 
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above them was the familiar hum of | 
combat planes. It was getting on to- | 


ward time to buy presents to put on the 
Christmas boat for home and soon there 
would be Christmas trees on the Hono- 
lulu streets. Yet in spite of the Christ- 
mas season, it was like an afternoon in 
June, as he remembered June at home. 


There he was, dressed in whites and Joe | 


Marsh was in the khaki of the tropics. 
There he was, sitting outdoors on his 
veranda, offering Joe Marsh a Scotch 
and soda. 

“What’s that you asked me?” Joselyn 
said. 

Joe Marsh linked his fingers together 
around his knee. “I asked you if you 
had a gun,” he answered. 

“Yes,” Joselyn said, “an automatic in 
my upper bureau drawer.” 

He did not mean to sound supercili- 
ous; after all, it was the Army’s busi- 
ness always to be expecting trouble that 
never came. 

“That’s good,” Joe said. “Maybe 
you'll need it before you’re through.” 

Neither of them spoke for a while, 
and Joe Marsh stood up and began 
walking slowly up and down the ver- 
anda. 

“IT suppose you know something I 
don’t,” Joselyn said, “something you 
can’t tell me.” 

“You all just sit here,” Joe Marsh an- 
swered. “I don’t like the way things 
look. Let’s let it go at that.” He picked 
up his hat saying, “I’ve got to be going 
now. What are you doing on Saturday 
night?” 

Joselyn thought for a moment. He 
was doing something on Saturday night. 

“There’s a poker game at my quar- 
ters,” Joe Marsh said. “You’d better 
come along.” 

Joselyn thought again. Sometimes it 
was strange to think that he must al- 
ways consider his health. 

“You'll sit up too late,” he said, “and 
it’s a long ride back.” 

“Then spend the night,” Joe Marsh 
told him. “I’ve got a bungalow of my 
own.” 

Even if it had gone on longer it would 
have been one of those conversations 
which did not mean much at the time. 


iad a way his life was narrow but in an- 
other way he had never been so com- 
pletely master of his own life and of the 
time which moved by him with the 
trade wind and the sun. When he 
thought of going to play poker with Joe 
Marsh he could remember how the idea 
would have struck him years ago. Now 
he was as removed from times like 
those as though he were a disembodied 
spirit. 

He thought of it as he was getting 
into a fresh white suit. He could see his 
face in the mirror above his bureau, 
placid and contented with no new lines 
on it. It was only a matter, the doctor 
said, of no undue strain, and he would 
live as long as anybody ... no strain, no 
worry, no sudden emotional excitement. 
Two cigarettes a day and perhaps one 
drink, no more. It was odd how com- 
pletely he had become used to it. As 
he stood there arranging his necktie, an- 
other thought struck him, but again it 
was purely academic curiosity like ob- 
serving the sea bottom through glass. 
He reached behind his handkerchiefs 
and some packs of old letters to the 
farther right-hand corner of his upper 
bureau drawer and pulled out the side- 
arm which he had worn in the service. 
He did not do so with the slightest in- 
tention of being dramatic, but simply 
because he remembered his friend’s 
question. The pistol was the conven- 
tional forty-five automatic, well bal- 
anced, but rather heavy. 

He had not handled the thing in years 
but it fitted easily into his hand and the 
magazine was filled. He could not re- 
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Why spoil their fun... 
just because you’re nervous and weary 
at day’s end? You can bea pal to your 
family, make evenings the Best Part of 
Your Day, if you take time out and 
get into the tub with a cake of Ivory. 





Take it easy in an 
IVORY BATH! 


Let yourself float in a warm sea of 
velvet suds that foam off that big 
white floating cake. Smooth that ca- 
ressing. Ivory lather over your weary 
back, arms, legs and body. How silken- 
soft that famous Ivory mildness makes 
your skin feel! How light and slim and 
lovely you seem! Without a worry, 
wonderfully rested, you almost dance 
out of your bath. 





A Fresh Start — for the 
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much faster Ivory Soap lathers than 
any other leading bath soap. And that 
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nings and a lovelier you, get a Fresh 
Start every afternoon in an Ivory Bath! 
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about the question, it disconcerted 
Joselyn slightly because it was con- 
trary to routine and convention. 

“The captain asked me to spend the 
night,” he said. “No breakfast here in 
the morning. It’s a long way for me to 
drive back at night, Awaki.” 

Awaki bobbed his head and his lips 
creased again into his broadest smile. 
“Oh, yiss,” he said; ‘doctor he say too 
long to drive. Soor, please, I drive you 
back tonight. So very glad.” 

“Thanks,” Joselyn said; “you don’t 
have to. Captain Marsh expects me.” 

There was another of those silences 
that were too long. Awaki was frown- 
ing almost stupidly. 

“T said,” Joselyn told him patiently, 
“I’m staying there at the flying field to- 
night.” 

Awaki did not move, but all the wrin- 
kles in his face deepened. 

“More better you stay here, soor,” he 
said. “Too much out too late this week. 
I get nice dinner. You go sleep early. 
Too much out too late this week. Doc- 
tor, he say...” 

“All right,” Joselyn said. That stu- 
pidity of Awaki’s was exasperating. 
“Never mind what the doctor says, I 
can’t stand here talking. Go out and 
get the car.” 

“Soor,’”’ Awaki’s voice was thin and 
almost pleading, “please more better 
you stay here tonight.” 

Joselyn was puzzled. The situation 
was entirely new. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘“what’s the 
matter with you, Awaki? I’ve stopped 
out there before.” 

Awaki drew a deep breath through 
his teeth. “Please,” he said and there 
was a strange sibilant hiss in his voice, 
“please, you so good to me, soor, so very 
kind. Along with you a long time I stop; 
please soor, more better that you stay 
here . So long drive, soor, and doctor he 
say ...” Awaki cleared his throat in 
a noisy vulgar manner. “More better 
that you stay.” 

There was something different in the 
room. There was something very curi- 
ous and tense in Awaki’s speech. It gave 
Joselyn’s voice an edge of authority 
which he had almost forgotten. 


estering them, Alfred. They've already told you they 
to go up a rope and disappear in the air’ 
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“That will do, Awaki,” he said. “Go 
out and get the car!” 

“Yiss,”’ Awaki said. ‘“Yiss, soor!” 
And then the kitchen door closed care- 
fully behind him. 

Joselyn sat down heavily on one of 
the wicker chairs. “Now what the devil 
was all that about?” he said. 

There was no answer except the gen- 
tle rumbling of the surf outside and the 
dry rustling of the palm fronds by the 
window. He wondered if there was any- 
thing in his appearance that made 
Awaki think that he was looking drawn 
and tired. Sometimes Awaki was very 
quick that way. 

It was growing darker every minute, 
so dark it was nearly time to turn on 
the lights. He kept waiting for the 
sound of the car outside but there was 
no sound. 

Then he heard the kitchen door open. 
It was Awaki still in his apron. 

“Soor,” Awaki said, “so sorry.” 

Joselyn pushed himself out of his 
chair so quickly that it hurt him and 
he caught his breath. 

“What the devil are you so sorry 
about, and where is the car?” 

“So sorry, soor,” Awaki said, 
tires flat! No can fix. So sorry.” 

“Two tires?” Joselyn repeated. He 
sank back in his chair. After all it did 
not matter—it was easier not to face 
the complication. He could call the ga- 
rage in the morning. It did not matter 
whether he went out that night or not. 

“Well,” he said, ‘never mind it then. 
Get dinner. I’ll stay here.” 

It was dusk by then so he could not 
see Awaki’s face but he heard the polite 
hiss of Awaki’s indrawn breath. 

“Better you stay here,’’ Awaki said. 
“You stop in chair. I telephone so sorry. 
I get you one nice drink and one nice 
dinner and then more better you go to 
bed. Doctor, he say...” 


“two 


OSELYN had grown to love the morn- 

ings on the Islands. The compensation 
for being an invalid was the interest you 
took in all that you did not notice when 
you were well. The curtain of the night 
lifted so suddenly on the Islands. The 
light increased in a way that was almost 
theatrical. First Koko Head was a gi- 
gantic sleeping shadow. Then the sky 
around it took on the softest pastel hues 
of pink and blue and streams of soft 
color swept over the ocean. All sorts 
of rainbow tints which you only saw at 
dawn grew brighter and then slowly 
faded with the rising sun. 

It was Sunday morning and Sunday 
was a happy time. Friends he knew 
who worked in the city would be with 
their children on the beach in the morn- 
ing. And the beach boys would be out 
at the farthest line of breakers at Wai- 
kiki. He opened his eyes with the first 
light and lay there as he often did 
thinking of the picture of the sunrise 
and watching the light change on the hi- 
biscus bush outside his window. The 
sounds outside were all familiar: the 
call of a bird, the droning of a plane. 

As the light grew brighter, he heard 
the door open in the little house where 
Awaki had his quarters. Joselyn did not 
look at the time, because the closing of 
the door outside told him that the hour 
was exactly quarter after seven. Next 
he heard the outside door to the kitchen 
open. In a minute Awaki would be put- 
ting the kettle on the stove. 

Joselyn raised himself slightly in bed, 
arranged his pillow more comfortably 
and leaned back. A shaft of sunlight 
was already coming through the win- 
dow, falling on his Nanking silk dress- 
ing gown, which Awaki had folded on 
the chair by the bureau. He leaned 
back and closed his eyes, still listening 
for Awaki. 

At exactly a quarter before eight 
Awaki: would open the bedroom door. 
Joselyn had slept very well, and he felt 
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The Man from 
Cairo, Egypt 


I met a man the other day 
Who purchases supplies 

For a firm in Cairo, Egypt— 

_ And he made me realize 

That smokers, too, from 

distant lands 

Appreciate the best— 

For I spied a tin of Edgeworth 
In the pocket of his vest. 


“Ah ha!” I said, “I recognize 
An old familiar friend,” 
‘““Edgeworth? Yes,” he answered 
“It has been my favorite blend 
For many years... You know 
That we, in far-off Cairo, too, 
Have learned to love the fragrance 
From that famous tin of blue.” 








What is it about Edgeworth, Amer- 
ica’s finest pipe tobacco, that has 
made this mild, aromatic blend so 
popular all over the world? In Lon- 
don . . . in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and many other countries, 
Edgeworth is the leading imported 
pipe tobacco. 





Enjoy a generous sample of Edgeworth 
Pipe Tobacco at our expense. Write Larus 
& Brother Company, 205 22nd Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


© Larose & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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SAVE GAS 





| Conserve gasoline —conserve engine power. 
Spark plugs can help because dirty or worn 


plugs waste gas and steal power. So,— 


Have your spark plugs cleaned and 
adjusted every 4,000 miles. 


Replace badly worn plugs 
promptly. 
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Over the past ten years, AC’s were used as original factory 
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|} opened his bureau drawer. 
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much better. When the door opened he 
looked, as he always did, at his travel- 
ing clock on his bedside table. It was 
exactly a quarter before eight. Awaki 
was in his white coat holding the tray 
with the coffee cup and the glass of 
water. 

“Good morning, soor,”’ Awaki said. 
“You sleep well. You look much bet- 
ter,” and he handed Joselyn his medi- 
cine. 

“I get you a nice breakfast,” Awaki 
said, “very nice.” Awaki fixed the pil- 
lows behind Joselyn’s head. 

“Thanks,” Joselyn said, and handed 
him the empty coffee cup. “I'll get up. 
I’ll have it in the living room.” 


HEN Awaki’s dullness reminded him 

of the night before. Awaki stood star- 
ing beyond him out of the window, his 
face a little strained and intent. He did 
not seem to have heard. He seemed to 
be listening for something. . 

“T said I'll have breakfast in the living 
room,” Joselyn repeated. 

His voice made Awaki start and 
smile. — 

“Yiss, soor,” Awaki said. 
nice breakfast.” 

Then he stepped backward with the 
tray the way he always did and closed 
the door. 

It could not have been more than a 
few minutes later when Joselyn heard 
the sound of firing. At the first report he 
remembered it was Sunday and there 
should be no military exercises on Sun- 
day. Then the firing was louder. It rose 
to a quick crescendo from the direction 
of Pearl Harbor and Fort Shafter. He 
knew the sound, though he had never 
heard it in such intensity. The anti- 
aircraft guns were opening up. 

He was out of bed in a moment. He 
had not moved so fast in a long time. 
He was in his dressing gown running to 
his bedroom window. His room faced 
toward Ewa, as they said in the Islands, 
in the direction of Pearl Harbor and 
the military post. As he stood there, 
though trees and roofs and Diamond 
Head cut off his view, he could see black 
smoke in the direction of the naval 
base. Then he heard the sound of 
planes. The air was full of planes. He 
stood for an instant in blank incredulity, 
before he knew there was no make- 
believe about it. He had read of such 
things. He had considered them in 
military problems. It was an air attack. 

“So,” he said, “the Japs!” 

He had been a soldier, so he knew 
exactly what was happening. They were 
knocking out the flying fields. They 
were over the Naval Base. Then he 
thought of something else. He would 
have been out there—in the middle of 
it if his car had been in shape. Then he 
remembered Awaki’s words. He had 
heard them last night and they rang 
through his mind with the slap of 
gunfire and the distant thud of the 
bombing. 

“More better you not go.” 

There had been a time when Joselyn 
could think and act quickly; and now 
with the firing it all came back. He 
His hand 
was perfectly steady. He threw a shell 
into the chamber of his automatic and 
holding it at his side he stepped out of 
his bedroom down the little hallway to 
the living room. He could still recall 
Awaki’s voice: 

“More better you not go.” 

His heart was beating so fast that he 
was shaken with his own heartbeats. 
His body felt clammy with perspiration 
but his mind was perfectly clear. . 

“Awaki,” he called. “Awaki!” 

The kitchen door opened. He saw 
Awaki in his white coat. When he lev- 
eled his automatic at him he saw 
Awaki’s expression change. The man 
looked old with his graying hair. But 
he did not look startled. Instead, he 
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if one of you gentlemen will toss a coin to 
I will demonstrate its maneuverability” ocr ssa» 


has captured that lovely town. Not long | 


ago the Defense Council broadcast a 
request for volunteers to do a spot of 
pick-and-shovel work—unromantic toil 





undramatically described. Only three | 


men volunteered and, for the moment, 


the council was understandably down- | 


cast. But a bright mind came to the 
rescue. He changed the words of the 
call slightly, requesting volunteers for 
“demolition crews.’ Almost instantly 
eighty brawny Pelhamites (and not all 


men either) responded, prepared to de- | 


molish things—any things—including 
Pelham if necessary. 


SIMILARLY we've just received a re- 
port from a young Army major whose 


job it is to help defend a most important | 


sector of our Pacific Coast. For weeks 
after being thus assigned, he and his 


men referred to their unit as the So- | 


and-So Ghost Artillery, the easily un- 
derstood reason being that they had no 
guns, or none worth mentioning, let 
alone firing. But presently they got the 
guns and very potent guns they seem to 
be, too. But the name survives, the 
reason now being that the new guns 
are so mobile and their haulage so swift 
that—oh, well, you finish it! 


PERHAPS it’s only natural that a dis- 
regard for human life should be notice- 
able in civilians these days. A lady 
advises us that her child—a daughter, 
aged eight—became messed up in a gory 
fight with a neighbor’s daughter, aged 
six. “She’s a selfish little devil,” our in- 
formant’s child explained with righteous 
bitterness. “She wants to kill the em- 
peror of Japan although I have already 
let her cut Hitler’s throat.” 


BLESS their hearts... . W.D. 
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WILD AND WOOLLY ...Frequent dousing with LEP 
water, washes away natural oils, leaves hair brittle, mail 
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relieves itchy scalp. 
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7 ALTER KIRBY HIGBE is crazy. 

He is crazy to pitch and crazy be- 

cause he wants to pitch every 

day in flagrant violation of the union 

rules which admonish the brothers 

against abusing the meal ticket—or arm 

—more than twice a week. The Phila- 

delphia and Brooklyn managements 

have co-operated so enthusiastically in 

satisfying his wacky whim for work that 

Higbe has appeared in more ball games 

in the last two seasons than any other 
pitcher in America. 

Not since Dizzy Dean began to flout 
all natural laws governing wear and tear 
on the human arm ten years ago has 
there been a pitcher with Higbe’s ar- 
dent yen for throwing baseballs. When 
the fellow isn’t demanding to start 
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games, he is relieving faltering col- 
leagues and feeling pretty morose be- 
cause he didn’t start in the first place. 
In helping the amazing Brooklyn Bums 
to win the pennant last year Higbe par- 
ticipated in more games than any other 
major-league pitcher (48), topped the 
National League in victories (22) and, 
of course, led in bases on balls. He al- 
ways does; his control has been the 
most spectacularly erratic in the league 
since he entered it in 1939. He is wild 
about pitching—and even wilder when 
he does pitch. 

Old guys’ tales warning brash youth 
of the disaster which will overtake silly 
citizens who lay down their arms and 
careers for the soulless baseball cor- 
porations fall on tin ears when addressed 


to Higbe. In the last decade, virtually 
every work horse has lost his effective- 
ness temporarily—or his job perma- 
nently—as a result of punching his meal 
ticket full of holes prematurely. Those 
who have been befouled by the sore- 
arm epizootic include such eminent 
craftsmen as the Dean boys, Hubbell, 
Grove, Ruffing, Gomez, Lyons, Mungo, 
Rowe, Schumacher and Vander Meer. 
But Higbe feels he can outlast the sun, 
the moon, the stars and the earth, and 
he may be right at that. 

“Ain’t never had a sore arm and ain’t 
never felt tired in my life,” he says 
negligently. “The only bad thing that’s 
happened to me while pitchin’ is that 
I’ve had my brains knocked out and I 
got a catch in my back at Moline five 


years ago. That warn’ 
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SWAN THE BABY! SWAN’S PURE 
_j AND MiLD as finest imported 
™ castiles. There is no purer 
soap! And how it suds! 


SWAN YOURSELF—AND SAVE! 
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WELL 
; 
TO HELP KEEP ‘EM FLYING 






Materials—and still more materials—for planes, 
tanks, guns must be delivered to a multitude of 
industrial plants. Troops must be transported to 


military camps. 


It’s an important job the railroads are doing today 
and Union Pacific is proud to do its share. A 
fleet of gigantic locomotives—largest ever built— 
haul vast quantities of vital war materials and 
completed armament over the Strategic Middle 
Route, planned by Abraham Lincoln to connect 
the East with the West. All of our facilities plus 
thousands of experienced Union Pacific employees 


are on the job for Uncle Sam day and night. 


We're keeping "em rolling to “keep "em flying.” 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


CTaawe, Cgc Nfudldle Xoule 








Eagle Scout 


Continued from page 14 


Although unable to fly, an eaglet may 
leap from its invaded nest. Because of 
its great wings it lands safely upon the 
ground but it cannot take to the air 
again. It must be returned to the nest. 
The first time Broley encountered this 
situation he made his way up the tree 
with one hand while holding the bird 
with the other. Once was enough, for 
he received an unmerciful beating. Now 
he. wraps the bird tightly in a wide 
strip of heavy canvas and slings it over 
his back, leaving both hands free for 
climbing. 

Millions of Americans have never 
seen the national bird outside the pic- 
ture books for, although it is observed 
occasionally in every state and in Can- 
ada, it is found in large numbers only 
in Alaska and Florida, the extremes of 
the continent. One of the greatest con- 
centrations of eagles is on the peninsula 
between Charlotte Harbor and the Gulf 
of Mexico a few miles north of Boca 
Grande. Here, on more than 40,000 
acres of pine and cypress barred to hunt- 
ers, are hundreds of the birds and their 
nests. 

It is costly to slay one of the birds. 
Congress increased the penalty two 
years ago and to kill or have a bald 
eagle in captivity without a federal per- 
mit now involves a fine of up to $500 
or imprisonment for as much as six 
months, or both. The offender, inci- 
dentally, goes to trial before a federal 
judge and not a justice of the peace. 


Nest Building Sideshow 


In building their nursery, which they 
will use indefinitely, Mr. and Mrs. Eagle 
are engineers as well as architects. A 
tall tree, with a suitable crotch of great 
branches, is selected and, in accordance 
with eagle custom, it must not be within 
one mile of another nest. The building 
material is dead but sound sticks and, 
although there is nothing to bind them, 
they are fitted so precisely that a man 
may stand upon the nest without fear 
of its collapse. In gathering them the 
eagle frequently puts on a veritable air 
circus. The bird sails at a dead branch 
at top speed, grasps it with its talons 
as it passes and, through sheer mo- 
mentum, breaks it off. Again, it will 
hover directly above the branch, fold 
its wings and drop, talons first, its 
weight severing it. 

The nesting tree may be anywhere. 
One in use many years is in a populous 
residential district of Sarasota, while an- 
other is in the center of the fairway of 
a golf course at St. Petersburg. The 
men at MacDill Field, the Army’s great 
air base at Tampa, are proud of the 
nest on the reservation which, this sea- 
son, held a pair of hefty eaglets who 
probably felt they could lick the liv- 
ing daylights out of any oneé of the 
B-24s or P-40s which skimmed just 
above them. 

Although the average nest is five feet 
in depth and six feet across the top, 
larger ones are not uncommon. The 
birds add new material each year, in- 
creasing the height from a few inches to 
as much as one foot. A nest in a great 
pine in a residential district of St. 
Petersburg, within a block of the heavi- 
est stream of motor traffic in the city, 
is believed to be the largest in North 
America. An inverted cone, it is twenty- 
two feet high and twelve feet across the 

top. Its age is unknown but there is 
record of its having been in use fifty 
years ago. 

Until this winter Broley had never 
found more than two eaglets in a Flor- 
ida family, although three are observed 
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“WE LIVE BRIGHT ..!” 


4 Trial by Marriage 


Continued from page 27 


“You went to church just to see her, 
didn’t you? But let me tell you about 
me. I’m full of pep, just bubbly as I 
can be. That’s what you like about me, 
because I keep you from having the 
mulligrubs so much. And I’m not bad | 
to look at. My face is sort of plain but, | 
anyway, it’s not dished-in or anything 
and when you get more in love with me | 
you may even think it’s pretty. And my | 
figure i is, well, I think it’s doggone good. 
Or isn’t it?” 

“It’s okay.” 

“Just okay, huh? You're crazy.” 

“What else about you?” he asked in- 
terestedly. 

“Well, I can sit a running buck on a 
cold-jawed horse, and worm a dog, and 
lots of things Delia can’t do. Cook and 
everything.” 

“You must be quite a gal,” he said, 
smiling in the dark. 

“Sure Iam. Duff, listen. Think what 





it'll be like, raising the puppies and| 7 


breaking the dogs and campaigning the 
circuit. Summers we'll be on the lone | 
prairee, with the coyotes howling just 
like in the song, and the wind blowing 
fit to lift the mortgage off the house. 
And the grasshoppers eating everything 
green—Jake Bishop said they even ate 
a green tire cover off his car one time. 
Oh, we'll do fine. Maybe you'll even 
break Judas and win with him and} 
that'll give us a reputation, and I'll sort 
of flirt with the owners and get them to 
send their dogs to us and—” 

“That'll give us a reputation, too.” 

“Oh, you know, just sort of tease 
them. I know how to do it,” she said. 
“Stop laughing. I’m not kidding.” 

“T know it.” 

“Honey, look. I love you and you 
love me. I don’t know about that ivory 
table and stuff, but it’ll be fine whether 
you can arrange for the ivory table or 
not. Don’t you see how fine it'll be? 
Huh? Don’t you?” 

“It sounds fine,” he admitted. 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

Duff said slowly, “I’m no bargain, | 
Lucie. And Amos Hawthorne will find 
plenty wrong with it.” 

“Well, I'll tell you about him. The 
squire was born with a quota of three 
changes of mind per lifetime. He 
changed his mind once when he was} 
forty-three, once eight years later, and | 
the final time when he was sixty-nine. 
He’s used them all up. He wouldn’t be- 
lieve in you if you were the Apostle | 
Paul. But look, he doesn’t have to. I’m 
the one. And I do. You’ve changed 
since you came, even. Don’t you feel | 
different?” 

“T feel all right,” he said. 

“Well, tell me you love me again.” 

“T do, all right.” 

“Do what?” 

“What you said.” 

“Well, my conscience, say it!” she 
said, punching him. 





© spe I love you,” he said warmly, 
kissing her. “But what are we go- 
ing to do about it?” 

She repeated, “ ‘Silver dishes for thy 
meat, as precious as the gods do eat, 
shall on anivory table be, prepared each | 
day for thee and me.’ Yes, sir, that'll 
be okay. I guess the precious meat part 
means some of that fifty-cent-a-pound 
steak Mr. Merrick had last week,” she 
said. “Duff, I tried to tell you about the 
squire. We’ll have to wait.” 

“Wait? Do you want to wait?” 

“We can’t run away and leave him. | 
It’s hard hiking these days for the | 
squire. The owners just can’t believe | 
he’s the man he used to be. They send | 
their dogs to young men like Teague | 
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BRENT 


Warner Bros. star of 
“IN THIS 
OUR LIFE” | 
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No fooling abeae bright, clean teeth in the picture business.. 


game that every star has to know,”’ 


“No excuses allowed smokers. either.’’ In any 
walk of life, teeth discolored by smoking are 
inexcusable .. . Smokers, keep your teeth 
fresh and attractively clean-looking with 
the help of Calox Tooth Powder. 
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.it’s just part of the 
says Mr. Brent. No wonder many stars speak 
so appreciatively of Calox...a tooth powder with two ways to whiteness. 





Take your choice! Some folks shake Calox Powder 
into the hand, then pick it up with a slightly 
moist brush. Others shake Calox directly on 
the brush. Either way is fine—just so the 
powder’s Calox, for brilliant, shining results. 


Iwo ways to 


WillieENess 


Notice your dentist’s tech- 
nique when he gives you a 
dental cleaning. First, he thoroughly 
cleans your teeth. Then, and only then, 
does he polish them. 

In your home care why be satisfied 
with less than BOTH cleaning and pol- 
ishing, when you can get Calox? 

Calox gives you not one or two, but 
five special ingredients for cleaning and 


(; A LOX TOOTH POWDER Cas 


2 your dentist follows both f 
-@% so can you-with balox 


brightening. With every stroke of the 
brush, Calox helps detach food particles, 
removes deposits, cleans off surface stains. 
Your mouth is stimulated, refreshed. And 
with every stroke Calox polishes, too, 
making your teeth shine with their own 
clear, white, natural lustre. 

In Hollywood, many a star trusts to 
Calox-care. Try Calox for your smile! 
McKesson & Robbins, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“COOL SHAVES 


Hurdle Tough 
Beards at 
Championship Speed” 
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@ “All you shavers who want speedier, 
cooler, smoother shaves—switch to 
Ingram’s! Ingram’s gets you away fast 
and brings you down the stretch a winner 
by a cool, cool chin! 


ve 


@ “Soon as Ingram’s lather tops your fa- 
cial timber, it helps to cool and condi- 
tion your skin for shaving. It wilts whis- 
kers so fast, your blade breezes through 
like a discus through the air. 


ve 


® “After you’ve finished the finals—how 
much smoother your face looks— how 
much cooler it feels! And it stays braced 
and refreshed—younger-looking, younger- 
feeling—for hours on end. 





®@ “An ace for your face—that’s Ingram’s! 
You need no tonics or lotions with this 
cooling, freshening cream. So leave 
shaves that bite and sting behind you... 
get cool, cool Ingram’s today. It comes 
in a tube or a jar and, in either container, 
it’s concentrated for economy!” 


INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 
Product of Bristol-Myers 
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McGinnis or Jack Harper or Earl Cran- 
gle. Of course, as long as we’ve got Am- 
bling Sam we'll get some fifty dollars 
stud fees, but Sam can’t be compaigned 
much,” she told him. “The only thing 
about the squire, I think maybe his 
eyes aren’t any too good any more. He’s 
too tight to go to an eye doctor, but I 
caught him trying on glasses in the dime 
store last week. I’m some help to him, I 
guess, but I can’t red@ly handle a hard- 
headed young field-trial dog. I haven’t 
got a voice for making dogs come to me. 
But men, now...” 

“Hell, ’m nobody to talk of marry- 
ing you, broke as I am,” he said mo- 
rosely. 

“A belt of straw shouldn’t cost much. 
2 . Look, the baby’s awake again. 
Probably got earache, poor thing. I bet 
I could fix him up. Don’t you bet I 
could?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Come here.” 


LTHOUGH since the lessons of the 

electric coat Judas no longer made 
unprovoked attacks, Duff became con- 
vinced that the day would never come 
when a man could lay a hand on the dog 
without being bitten. A light leather 
muzzle seemed the answer to this, but 
the dog then spent his time fighting the 
muzzle instead of hunting. Finally Duff 
left him in his kennel muzzled. After 
two days of clawing and rubbing, Judas 
resigned himself to wearing it. 

“TI think I’ll take him out tomorrow,” 
Duff said on Saturday night. 

“And lose him?” Lucie said. 

“Well, I’m going to let him pull a 
drag.” 

“T don’t know who’s the more bull- 
headed, that dog or you.” 

“Maybe that’s what this contest is 
about.” 

“You know,” she said, “that bullhead- 
edness is something you’ve acquired 
since you came. Maybe determination 
is a better word, huh? I guess that’s 
what makes a good dog man. The 
squire’s like that. And Teague, too, 
some.” 

“What’s he got to do with this?” he 
asked curiously. 

“Nothing.” 

‘“What’s he to you, anyway, Lucie?” 

“Now stop it,” she said. She picked 
up his hand in that little way of hers, 
and kissed it quickly. “Please stop it, 
Duff. I love you.” 

“There wouldn’t be anything boring 
about life with you, I can see that.” He 
smiled, in spite of himself. And it was 
this that frequently worried him. There 
were moments—an increasing number 
of them—when he wondered if, instead 
of being honestly in love with Lucie, he 
were not simply fascinated by her light 
impudence and overwhelmed with grati- 
tude for her generous friendliness. 

“Hot ziggety, that’s some recommen- 
dation,” she was saying. “Recipe for a 
full life: A boss like the squire, a dog 
like Judas, and a girl like me. Happy 
days.” 


jee next morning, Sunday, when Duff 

and Lucie got to the kennel, John 
Wesley waited for them with three 
horses saddled. 

With an eight-foot chain dragging 
behind, the muzzled Judas was released. 
He spurted away in great plunging 
leaps, the heavy chain jumping and 
dancing behind him. 

“Take the right and I'll take the left,” 
Duff said to Wesley. “Lucie, follow the 
course.” 

Now Judas was swinging out to the 
left, followed by a small dust cloud. 
Afield he seemed to lose his sullenness, 
and ran with a snap and sparkle that 
gave him almost an air of gaiety. His 
tail whipped merrily, a sign that he was 
bird hunting and not just running. Ap- 
parently hardly burdened by the trace 
chain, he skirted a sedge field, then 


crossed a weed area on a long diagonal 
that ended in a Lespedeza patch in a 
scrub-pine woods. He made two quick 
whips through this, then came out into 
the field again, still digging. He was 
away on a busy, industrious race; but 
it was his own race. Not once did he 
look back to keep the riders in view. He 
was not concerned with the direction of 
the course—he laid his own course. 

But Duff had his horse in a lope, and 
stayed a couple of hundred yards be- 
hind Judas. After fifteen minutes, Ju- 
das’ pace had not slackened. 

“Ts he going to pull that chain like 
that all day?” he mused incredulously. 

At ten o’clock Judas was still going, 
hunting wisely, but with a country-wide 
abandon, running completely wild as 
far as his handlers were concerned. 

“Dat’s what I’m feared of,” Wesley 
panted once when they lost him tem- 
porarily, “is you won’t never break him 
of dat wild-hog go-yonder bescattlin’.” 

“But if I ever do,” Duff replied, “Ill 
have one almighty stem-winder!”’ 

Now Judas appeared up ahead, whip- 
ping in a shortening circle, hot on bird 
scent. Suddenly he stopped, a picture in 
suspended motion as he hung there with 
his body stiff and slightly forward, his 
head lowered in the exact position it 
had been when the scent got strong, his 
ramrod tail pointing at the pinetops. 

“Whoa, now!” Duff yelled, and draw- 
ing closer, slid from his saddle and 
walked rapidly but unobtrusively 
toward the pointing dog. 

Judas still had not moved, except to 
open his mouth and close it again, as if 
to swallow some of the hot scent that 
welled up to him. When Duff got within 
fifty feet, the dog took one step, then 
froze again. 

Judas’ tail tip quivered slightly. 
Then, like a projectile, he catapulted 
forward, and the covey erupted around 
him as he tried to get his muzzled jaws 
on a flying quail. The covey streaked 
away, with Judas in futile pursuit. 

“There'll come a day,” Duff said, un- 
ruffled, “when you'll stand there and 
watch them bust loose all around you, 
and hear me shoot, and you'll know bet- 
ter than to move until I say move.” 

Presently the burden of the chain be- 
gan to show in Judas’ range. He became 
limited, and instead of casting in long 
diagonals cut more sharply across the 
front, and once they saw him check back 
after hearing Lucie’s clear call. He 
found five coveys, also flushed and at- 
tacked a farmer’s guinea flock, a hog, 
and a milk cow, but since he was muz- 
zled the principal damage was to the 
cow’s nervous system. 

Next time they ran him, he again 
pulled the chain for what seemed an 
incredible time, before shortening his 
distance; and then again he seemed to 
begin showing a slight regard for the 
direction of his handlers. On the third 
Sunday, Duff waited until the chain had 
tired the dog down, then he spurred his 
horse and caught him. 

When Wesley and Lucie came up, he 
said, “I believe we can try him without 
the chain now. But if I’m wrong it’s 
going to take some hard riding to keep 
from losing him. So get ready.” 

With Judas growling and trying to get 
his muzzled jaws on him, Duff unfas- 
tened the chain, and Judas made a line 
for a distant oak scrub. They rode on, 
waiting for him to cut through the scrub 
and come out ahead. But Judas didn’t 
come out ahead. He bolted. 

At night they gave up their search and 
went back to the kennel. 

“T guess we'll have to tell the squire,” 
Lucie said. ‘“That’s going to be bad.” 

Old Amos’ eyes glinted when Duff 
told him. “You mean you been working 
them horses every Sunday when they 
due to be a-resting, runnin’ that pea- 
headed, fitified, no-count Judas dog?” 

“T thought to break him,” Duff said, 
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an ancient car stopped 
young man in overalls ¢ 
and approached them whe 
the front steps of Wesley’ 

“Mister Hawthorne,” 
farmer said, “have you los 


ys i looked past him 
ting on the back seat — 
the dog Judas, tied by a 
wire around a window po 
“No,” Amos snapped, “ 
“He’s got your name on 
“Must be a collar I give 
ain’t lost no dog.” 
“If you'll bring the dog 
to the farmer, “we’ll be g 
reward. That’s our dog. © 
ing.” She went around t 
called Duff. ‘“Here’s yo 
boy come home,” she said. | 
“T ain’t paying out ; 
| 


per cent for that dog,” Ai 
finality. ‘““Take him on bh 
bud. You can have him 


reward.” A 
“Him?” the farmer as] 
want no dog like that, M- 
He’s a mean un. That doy 
body. I ain’t particular ab: 
ward, just a little some 
trouble he put me to, gitt 
Figured I was doing you 4 

“Not nair penny,” said - 
him on home and shoot } 
a mind to.” } 

“How’d you catch himi 
the farmer, as soon as he g. 

“He came galloping afte 
turkeys, and I sicked my 
him. Durned if I didn’t 
him off my dog, and hi 
seen he belonged here, 2 
he was one of Mr. Ha 
ble bird dogs.” 

“IT ain’t paying one pet 
Amos said. | 

“You live around heres 
curiously. 

“T live thirty miles bele 
were a long way from hon 
I figured he must a-jumpt 
or some such. Don’t gues 
such powerful ram 

Duff said to Am 
ter take that dog bac 
going to have him Di 

“Hah!” snorted 
broke will be me, 
wards, and hog mo 
and turkey money for ther 
has the unlucky fortune to 
way.” 2g 

“I’m going to break him 

“Well, why don’t you pa | 
You pay for him, and you! 
If he’s such an all-fired p' 
ting him fer five dollars” 
some bargain,” Amos said 

“To a man working for | 
lars is a pile of money, 0 
From now on, he’s my 408 | 

Amos’ old mouth split i= | 
ing stubs of teeth like sna. 
“J ain’t goin’ to forget | 
You can keep him in that? 
dollar a week and you fur 
But he ain’t to be rum OF 

































Admiral’s daughter was pretty, 
As gorgeous a trick as you’d meet 
untry or village or city, 

‘And she was the toast of the fleet. 
father was proud as a peacock 

DF Jennie, his ravishing child— 

ich stern as could be in affairs of the sea, 
With her the old Spartan was mild. 


Nheigh, sing ho! The navy all thought ’er 
ich of a package, the Admiral’s daughter. 












tiennie, that fair up-to-dater, 
Was tactful, and smart as a whip. 
slissed her determined old pater, 
And said, “Now I’ll give you a tip. 
} get at the cause of your trouble, 
‘For find and correct it you should. 
a have a treat for my hero to eat 


"that’s ever so crispy and good.” 


ieigh, sing ho! “I think that you oughter 


4 
yi) 


: 


’ 


L-BRAN each morn,” said the Admiral’s daughter. 
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yong of the Admirals Daughter 





2. “Now listen to me,” said her father, 
“My nearest and dearest of chicks, 
Twill save you a whole lot of bother 
To copy my personal tricks. 
If ever in trouble just swallow 
A vigorous dose on the spot. 
An old-fashioned purge is the short cut I urge, 
I’ve used it since I was a tot.” 


Sing heigh, sng ho! The Admiral’s daughter 


Was cold to the lesson his nibs would have taught ’er. 





4. “My program is pleasant. Please try it. 


I’m sure if your trouble is due 

To shortage of ‘bulk’ in your diet, 
The remedy, Father, for you 

Is KELLOGG’s ALL-BRAN for your breakfast— 
You'll find it effective, I know.” 

He tasted a dish, and said, “Jennie, I wish 
You’d told me of this long ago.” 


Sing heigh, sing ho! “Drink plenty of water, 
And eat it each day,” sang the Admirals daughter. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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SURE STARTING SAVES 
PRECIOUS TIME 





REPLACE 
WITH 


DEICO BATTER 


Delco batteries are available for every make and model automobile, 
as well as for trucks, buses, tractors and commercial vehicles. They 
are sold by 34,000 dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 
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* * 
‘ DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES AMERICA’S 
* 
ks LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES a 
x Aluminum and magnesium castings and machined parts for aircraft * 
zs engines . . . generators, regulators and cranking motors for Diesel- 
and gasoline-powered trucks, tractors, tanks and torpedo boats... * 
* military aircraft generators and regulators . . . aircraft magnetos 
. . Shielded electrical equipment for radio-equipped Army vehicles 
- solenoid switches . . . blackout switches and instrument panel * 
* controls... storage batteries, cranking motors, generators, ignition x 
a distributors and coils for all types of military vehicles. 
~ * 
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hunting leases, ner from none of my 
horses. And if he gits loose and kills 
some farmer’s calf, remember he’s your 
dog, not mine. You'll learn not to be so 
crazy about him.” Then he added sud- 
denly, “First thing you do is take off that 
damn’ collar with my name on it!” 


Anybody who had a connection with 
Ambling Sam, Tafton’s national figure, 
amounted to a near celebrity, so Duff 
Webster’s social standing never was in 


question. He had always avoided 
bridge parties, the town society’s main 
diversion, but Mrs. Ott’s invitation 


caught him unawares. So he went, 
thinking that, after all, it might not be 
so bad. This judgment was confirmed 
when he drew his tasseled tally card 
from the ornate silver platter to discover 
that he was Table 1, Couple 2, and Delia 
Phillips was his partner. 

“Hello,” she said, her brown, direct 
eyes smiling in a friendly way. 

He murmured a greeting, annoyed by 
the ringing in his ears that came when 
he looked at her at this point-blank 
range. Most of the players were older 
and married, which gave him a warm 
feeling of comradeship for his bridge 
partner. She seemed to share this feel- 
ing, for between hands her manner was 
almost as if they were alone in the room. 


5B during the play she did not smile; 
she played with a close earnestness, 
almost like a cat stalking a quail brood, 
and he understood that she would not 
like to lose, no matter how social the 
game. The first two or three hands Duff 
could hardly make his eyes stay on the 
cards, so conscious was he of the pres- 
ence across the table, and his bidding 
was half inaudible, not according to 
Culbertson, and once or twice out of 
turn. Luckily the first hands were domi- 
nated by the opponents, so that Duff’s 
job consisted mostly in following suit. 
During the dealing of the fourth hand 
—their opponents had made one game— 
Duff suddenly remembered that part- 
ners at head table don’t change, which 
meant that he could keep Delia for a 
partner as long as they could remain at 
head table. Now he forced his cards into 
focus, saw that they included six hearts 
with A, K, and J, and satisfactory sup- 
port. Delia responded to his bidding 
and gave him a good dummy, and after 
finessing the queen, losing two spade 
tricks, he made five and game. 

“That was nice,”- Delia said, looking 
at him. 

From then on he played seriously, 
and by drawing good cards and being 
lucky on certain wild finesses and hav- 
ing the really skillful help of Delia, they 
remained at head table the whole eve- 
ning. While refreshments were being 
served, he heard himself saying casu- 
ally, “If I had a car I'd offer to take you 
home.” 

“T live right across the street,” she 
said. “You can walk over with me if 
you like.”’ 

He would not have believed that the 
prospect of escorting any girl acfoss the 
street could have put his nerves into a 
numb tremor. But there was no denying 
her appeal. Her hair was dark, only 
slightly darker than her eyes; her lips 
instead of being thin, were full, with 
only a small amount of pale lipstick, the 
effect being one of positive, lasting 
beauty. But her principal attractive- 
ness acted on senses other than the eye; 
a powerful animal magnetism that 
pulled at him as if with silk-covered 
steel cables. 

“I’ve wondered,’ she was saying, 
“why you hadn’t come to see me. You 
said you would, I seem to remember.” 

“Well =<” 

“Oh, well. Maybe I didn’t make such 
an impression on you. You’re here now, 
anyway.” 

“T’ve been pretty busy.” 



























































Delia said wisely, “T’ve |, 
you’ve been busy with.” | _ 
“I mean busy training jg) 
They sat in Delia’s }iy i ; 
said, “What’s it like, » gu.8°. 
trials?” i 

“You start in Canad; 
from one place to anothe , 
tional championship at G | 
that’s all. We go to Gran 
fore long.” 

“I’ve always wanted to yg) 
can’t do it on what a ¢ 
makes. I remember ji » 
teacher used to get Luc § 
tell the class about some) 
she’d been, romantic-so } 
like Saskatchewan and Vy |, 
was so envious I could’ ¢ 

Duff said, “You would | 
of the places were so hot. 

“Some day, though,” D . 
going to see them. May yy 
me, some time.” J ; 

“Me?” Duff said in ast: ihe 

“Maybe,” she said, her ss; 
in amusement. | 

Duff said, for lack of ; 
“Perhaps Amos will hi | 
place. He doesn’t think I’ jg} 

“There’s been talk abo: her 
said. She looked at him 
“You'd be surprised at hi | 
you can have in this tow 

There seemed to be 
meaning to this, but wh 
what she meant, Delia t 
things. She talked about | 
tiny wild growths that sh 
woods, and presently rost 
them to show him. | 

He watched the easy gr | 
as she returned with the © 
when she sat down besidr 
fume of her reached him ¢} 
held the little plant in the) 
hands, close to her face. | 
see the plant for seeing he 
to it. | 

“It’s pretty,” he mutter 
you call it?” | 

“T don’t know. I have 
It’s got an odd smell. See | 
the plant toward him, ant 
face toward him at the sar} 

Deliberately, Duff took’ 
her hands, set it on the co” 
then swept Delia into h3 
mouth unhesitatingly me 
and profound passion. Pr. 
himself floating drunkenly) 
emotional flood. Her fing(’! 
his back, and now her bes 
fluttering gasps. i 

“Stop now,” she whisp!4 
and buried her face aga 
The ornate clock on the f 
distantly, the cherubs F 
sides in tireless sweetness } 
hand jumped ahead a 1 
sixty seconds and sprang | 

Finally Delia straighte 
brightly, “Hello.” 


f 
Do™= stemmed the rus 
sprinting through his 
main one of them was ab 
he said, “Look, it’s time © 
“What’s your hurry, Du 
“I have to get up early: 
She moved a little clos: 2 
looked at him and said q 
go, Duff.” M 
So he stayed longe 
abruptly he stood up. “S 
“Wait a little longer, b 
“Can’t you unde: 
asked, most of his anger 
self. “I’ve got togo.” 
She rose and stood be} 
put her arms gently aroun} 
will I see you again? Soo | 
“Some time,” he a | 
“Soon?” iy 
“No, it better not be s¢ 
In her bedroom, after” 


Delia undressed in front ¢ pe ret < 
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“Why don’t you ask Duff Webster to 
go with you? I know he likes to fish, be- 
cause I heard him talking to one of the 
boys tonight, and asking if there were 
any bass around here.” 

“Where did he get that idea?” 

“He’s new around here, and all. He 
doesn’t know where to go or anything. 
It'd be a nice thing for you to do, don’t 
you think?” 

“Well, sure, I’d be glad to take him. 
I'll call him tomorrow morning.’ 

“Don’t tell him I had anything to do 
with it. He might resent it.” 

Next afternoon when Dr. Phillips 
came home for his fishing tackle, he 
found Delia in slacks, with her hair done 
up in a bright red ribbon. She told him 
that she had decided to ride out to the 
pond with them, and while they were 
fishing she would look for moss and 
holly. Duff, too, seemed surprised when 
he came out of the boardinghouse to 
find her in the car. She explained that 
she didn’t fish, and that he needn’t start 
worrying about having a dumb woman 
along, because she wouldn’t bother them 
at all. 

Dr. Phillips had brought an extra rod 
for Duff. They went in two boats, and in 
opposite directions. As he fished, Duff’s 
Negro boatman gave him an account in 
detail of his family, of his son who was 
farming in Georgia, and another son 
who was a waiter in Selma, and of the 
daughter who had left home eight years 
before and never been heard of since. 
But Duff was inattentive, thinking as he 
was, not of fishing, but of Delia on the 
shore. 

Duff fished for an hour and a half 
without a strike, and he said, “We might 
as well go in, Michael. They’re not do- 
ing anything.” 

“Le’s don’t go in yet, boss. Dey be- 
longs to go at it jest before dark. Dr. 
Phillips, he catches most his fish atter de 
sun done gone down.” 

But Duff told him to paddle on back 
to the landing anyway. There he found 
Delia, having gathered her leaves, wait- 
ing in the car. 

“Not quitting, are you?” she asked. 

“They’re not doing anything,” he said. 

“I’m glad you came out. I was be- 
ginning to get lonesome,” she said. 
‘Did you think of me last night, after 
you left, Duff?” 

“Yes, I sure did,” he said vehemently. 

“T thought of you, Duff,” she said 
softly. “Aren’t you going to kiss me?” 
“Your father might come in and see 
“Kiss me,” she chided, ‘and hush.” 
Later, when her father did come out, 
with four bass, she said to Duff, “When 
we get home, you might as well stop by 
the house and have some supper with 
us. That is, if you don’t mind cold 
chicken.” 


us 


ney by day Duff drove himself tire- 
lessly, trying to rid his brain of the 
thought of Delia. But she followed him 
as he rode through the Alabama coun- 
tryside, and no matter how hard he re- 
sisted he was always remembering the 
hot burn of her mouth and the cool 
smoothness of her skin. He avoided 
Lucie these days, out of pure guilt. But 


because everybody was so intent on | 
| ance and undermine morale. 


> ae tare 


|ing ways to supply more of these ele- 
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HERES A SIMPLE AID TO 


\ MORNING SPARKLE 





D0 THIS.. before you go to bed Tonight 


Dp? YOU wake up feeling really fresh 
and radiant in the morning? Or are 
you frequently listless and logy—tired 
and dull-eyed? 

If you haven’t been waking clear-eyed 
and buoyant, you should know this. To- 
day, science is reporting startling discov- 
eries about food. About new-found, 
almost-magic food elements—with power 
to revitalize millions of the tired and nerv- 
ous and build them up for clear-eyed 
mornings and vigorous days. 


As you may have read in recent maga- 
zines, these new-found food elements are 
so important that governments through- 
out the world are changing national diets 
to include more of them. Warring nations 
feed them to their armies, to build up 
physical stamina and sound nerves. Deny 
them to captive peoples, to sap resist- 


Already our own government is seek- 


ments. For government studies show that 


| 2 out of every 3 Americans aren’t sure of 


getting enough of these vital food-factors 


to be at their best. 


What To Do 


In light of these new discoveries, thou- 


| sands are taking a cup of new, improved 


Ovaltine night and morning. For Oval- 


‘tine is a scientific food-concentrate de- 


signed to do two important things. 
First: Taken warm at bedtime, Oval- 


_||tine fosters sound sleep—without drugs. 


Second: To build vitality while you 
sleep, Ovaltine supplies a wider variety 
and wealth of valuable food elements 
than any single natural food. More than 
merely a ‘vitamin carrier,’”’ it provides 
not just two—or four—or six—but eleven 
important food elements, including vita- 
mins and minerals frequently deficient in 
ordinary foods. It supplies significant 
amounts of Vitamins A, B:, D and G, 
protecting minerals, complete proteins. 


So—for clear-eyed morning freshness 
and more vital, buoyant days—turn to 
the new, improved Ovaltine, starting to- 
night. See if you don’t begin to look and 
feel far more “‘alive’’ and sparkling— 
with new zest for life. Get a tin today! 


| 

OVALTINE, Dept. S42-C-5 

| 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

| Please send free samples of Regular and 

| Chocolate Flavored Ovaltine, and interesting 
new booklet about certain new-found miracle 

| — _ be and the promise they hold. 

| ne sample offer to a person. 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Ambling Sam’s preparation for the Na- 
tional Championship she didn’t seem 
to notice it. 

Some nights Duff forced himself to go 
to a show, or to the podlroom, in order 
not to be drawn to Delia’s house. Then, 
next day, a call for him would come to 
the boardinghouse, and it would be De- 
lia. Why hadn’t he come around last 
night? And he would be angered by 
the eagerness with which he heard her 
voice. 

“TI must be losing my power,” Delia 
would say lightly. 

“IT wish you were,” he would answer 
fervently. 

“Ah, now, Duff. How could you stay 
away last night, when you know I 
wanted ¢o see you?” 

“Well, I had some things to do, and 
all . . .” he answered. And then: he 
would hear himself say, “What about to- 
night?” 

“Not tonight—now. Come now,” she 
answered. 

And he would go. 

The night before they were to leave 
for Grand Junction, Duff finally steeled 
himself to say the things to Delia that 
he knew he should have said long ago. 
When he got ready to go home that 
night he stood up and said: 

‘Delia, this is our last night together. 
I’m not coming back.” 

She smiled languidly up at him. “Ah, 
you're joking, Duff.” 

“No. I’m not joking. Listen, and try 
to believe me and understand me. I’m 
supposed to be in love with somebody 
else—you know who—and I’m supposed 
to be engaged to her—”’ 

“But you’re in love with me!” 

“Who said so?” 

“Nobody said so.” 

“Well, you’re too rich for my blood, I 
know that. I can’t keep coming to see 
you and kissing you and thinking about 
you all day, when I’m supposed to be 
thinking of somebody else. It isn’t fair, 
Delia. I don’t know how I’m going to 
manage to stay away from you, but I’m 
going to do it.” 

Dr. Phillips came in immediately 
afterward, and he found Delia seated on 
the footstool in front of the fire, staring 
thoughtfully at the smoke from her ciga- 
rette. 

“T passed Webster going out. 
leaving earlier than usual.” 

“Yes, he’s gone,” she said slowly. 

Her tone arrested him. “For good?” 

She smiled thoughtfully. “Oh, no. Just 
for a while.” 


He’s 


Gee JUNCTION is a quiet viliage 
whose only pretension to anything 
grand is the fact that itis the best-known 
field-trial center in the world. For about 
three hundred and fifty days a year, the 
village is almost dormant; then field- 
trial week approaches and the municipal 
pulse steps up. The housewives put 
their spare room in shape to take care 
of the visitors, and begin collecting 
groceries for lunches to be prepared, 
and the men start arranging for horses 
from surrounding farmers. 

The druggist, whose store is used as 
a clubroom during the trial, looks to his 
stock of soft-drink syrup and orange 
juice, and arranges his floor space to 
allow for the prolonged bull sessions. 
On days when the weather is too rough 
for dog-running, men in boots occupy 
all the tables, the fountain stools, the 
counters, and most of the standing 
space, and it is an achievement to walk 
in and buy a roll of gauze and come out 
within a half-hour. 

The drawings were held Sunday night 
at the hotel in an atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke and bird-dog conversation. Duff 
came late, entering in the silence that 
accompanies the announcement of: the 
pairings. Lucie gave him a wink; she 
was sitting between Teague McGinnis 
and Ralph Skown, the young sportsman 
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owner of Hotfoot, and Duff did not wink 
back. 

“In the first brace, Maybelle Maze 
with Rider’s Willie,” the secretary 
called, as he drew from the hat contain- 
ing the names of thirty-six dogs, twenty- 
nine pointers and seven setters, all of 
whom had necessarily won a recognized 
trial previously. “Second brace, Medal- 
lion with .. . Hotfoot. Third brace...” 
Ambling Sam was called for the sixth 
brace, with a bold young pointer called 
Ticonderoga. That meant the afternoon 
of the third day of running. 

After the drawings, the handlers and 
owners and wives and reporters re- 
sumed their talk. The handlers began 
drifting off first, to be sure their dogs 
were well quartered for the night. Since 
the running would take more than a 
week, a good many of the dog men in 
the lower heats got ready to go back 
home, to return later. 

Lucie was a center of considerable in- 
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“Echo Lake is getting us all confused, sir" 





that she was walking beside him in the 
snowfall, her arm through his arm and 
her warm hand folded in his fingers in- 
side his overcoat pocket... . 


piel snow did not last the night, and in 
the cold early morning the field-trial 
gallery assembled on the Hobart Ames 
plantation near the little branch, amid 
the confusion of cars and men and Ne- 
groes, with horses, calling. “Try dis’n, 
Cap’m; yere de one you want, best horse 
in Lardemore County; genuwine Ten- 
nessee walker.” Men working with sad- 
dles, horses squealing, a car in the ditch. 
Sky overcast, wind out of the east. 
The two handlers brought their dogs 
up front, where the three judges sat si- 
lently waiting: on his big, mannerly 
horse with the bleached tie rope around 
its neck, Hobart Ames, who had ridden 
every brace of the stake since 1897 ex- 
cept one in 1908, when Ed Garr won with 
Count Whitestone II; and little Benton 
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terest, and Duff had a hard time say- 
ing to her privately, “Let’s blow.” 

“Gee, honey,’ she said, “I haven’t 
had so many men to play with in a 
coon’s age. I think I’ll stay and give my 
eyelashes a little exercise.” 

Outside, a thin filtering of snow had 
begun, falling in tiny whispers past the 
bare limbs of the trees as Duff walked, 
feeling the chill of it against his face, 
seeing it sift down past the corner street 
lights, stepping upon the thin cushion 
of it on the sidewalk concrete. He won- 
dered if his dog Judas was well bedded 
and warm, back in Tafton. In front of 
the house where he was boarding, he 
paused at the gate, then went on past, 
his coat turned up, walking slowly, aim- 
lessly. He kept wondering where Lucie 
was, and whom she was with. He hadn’t 
thought he would mind her being out 
with someone else, but he did. The 
feeling that held him was not of anger, 
but of lonesomeness. 

The worst part of it was that her go- 
ing out with somebody else was tacit 
permission for him to do the same. She 
had removed one of his principal weap- 
ons for resisting Delia’s silken pull. 

Once summoned, the image of Delia 
persisted. He remembered the after- 
noon in the car, when he had held her 
chin in his hands, and he could still re- 
call the perfumed smoothness of her 
skin. For a few steps he even imagined 


King, in his mackinaw and rubber boots; 
and Nash Buckingham, who wrote “The 
Shootin’est Gennelmun.” 

The handlers held their eager dogs. 
Mr. Ames looked at his watch. Time, 
8:47. 

“Ready, gentlemen?” Dr. King asked. 

“Okay,” the handlers said. 

“All right, let ’em go.” 

The men unsnapped the leads, and 
the two dogs bolted away like whippets. 
For two hundred yards they stayed 
locked in a dog race, then Rider’s Willie 
swung off through the soggy cornfield 
and began bird hunting. Maybelle Maze 
made a turn off somewhat to the right, 
too, and disappeared over the rise. 

The application of neither dog, said 
the Field report later, was impressive. 
When the turn into the low country was 
made, Willie made several tentative 
points in open, stabbing forward, then 
dashed on with game being seen. A 
bevy, the first of the day, was observed 
on the ground at honeysuckle thicket. 
When the second road was crossed, 
Willie searched more diligently; he sub- 
sequently proved a hard-running dog 
with a penchant for finding game. He 
had an unproductive point in edge of 
cotton field at a fringe of bleached grass 
near plum thickets, stanch if noi stylish 
on this, but thereafter he piled up an im- 
pressive bird score albeit the bird work 
was not inspirational in quality. .. . 
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{ 
Willie frequently contac; |, 
bevies were cleanly hang |i; 
a plethora of style; two sy; 
sented stops to flush, ar 
pointed, then roaded ; , 
paused to wing.... f 
Maybelle Maze and | 
finished the three ho , 
weary; neither had run < 
championship race. But; 
pleased with the somber , 
first brace had proved ¥ 
were there. 
One of the handlers log 
and said to Teague M 
beat that snow, and you ¢ 
a better afternoon.” 
The judges and three } : 
had lunch in the magnifi 
house. Everybody else aj 
nic style; after lunch the 
were few strangers. 
At 12:57, Teague McC 
his hand under Hotfoot’s 
lion, the other dog, wh 
eagerly on his hind legs, j 
grasp. ; \ 
“Now, boys,” said a 
lery, “if you want to see 
dog, you just watch © 
0:4. ea 4 


EAGUE McGI 

from the great open 
born in the marshes of € 
edge of the Cajun cour 
was a rice farmer, and | 
were making their kill 
money on good sadd) 
foxhounds. After rice tu 
just another way to lose 
McGinnises lost their si 
found oil on the land. The 
moved to Houston, and § 
built a hundred-thousane ; 
in the country, full of int 
controlled by push buttor 
imperturbably lolled wit 
hat on his head and nothi: 

Six high-class dogs had! 
second floor, dogs young © 
various amateur trials at 
try. He and one of the d) 
amateur championship a) 
won second. But Mr. Mc@) 
less with his marble stai’ 
indirect lighting and his | 
and he began speculating 
and that was the end of! 
ended up back in the n 

Teague didn’t mind beit 
either, except that it inte” 
bird dogs. So he became 
trainer and handler. The 
difference, he found, betw ! 
amateur trial and an ope ' 
hard-working professioné ’ 
starve by the performancy | 
For a long time he hims 
category of starving profe ™ 
ing by the aid of shooting # 
him for training at twe ~ 
month. The dogs he hat 0 
amateur trials found b # 
formed well, but they d t# 
extra degree of fire it tool # 
company. > — 

One day a letter cam ™ 
Skown, of Houston, wh¢ * 
shooting dogs for training | 


“Dear Mr. McGinnis: © 
“Today I shipped ye 
Kentucky Babe puppy. ) 
dog and might make 
You might worm him anc 
temper shots. Let him 
he pleases before shu 
I haven’t named him; I'll! } 
“Sincere 
“Rat : 


The puppy was only fay 
when he arrived. The us” 
on being shipped away fi 
transported by a noisy, ' 
veyance, among strange I. 
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‘lwo important “Elein Events” aa 


) 
: ‘ 2 ‘PUB B | 
m the. life of Chuck Hollis... \tmme | 


i Zee from College 


That cherished diploma —and a fine Lord Elgin 
Fatch from Mother and Dad! A proud moment 
for young Chuck Hollis. Two enduring symbols 


of the first step toward success. 














YAS Bone 


) the instrument panel, that famil- 

A name a fellow has learned to 
tinstruments for the U.S. forces, 
en who made “‘my watch.” 
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Elgin Elapsed Time Aircraft Clock 






Un both fronts Elgin serves! 


prof fine watches for Amer- we ask you to remember this: The scientific 


iwomen since 1865—turns its 
the manufacture of precision 
to the success of the armed 
hited States. 

itches for civilians continue to 
ter jewelers’ in a wide range 
‘i th their number is not as large 


h Elgin, as with you, wartime 












eu ble now, or at any time in the 
the Elgin watch you want, 


. 
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facilities, the skill and experience formerly de- 
voted exclusively to the production of Elgin 
watches for civilians are now making an im- 
portant contribution to America’s war effort. 


For men and women: At your jeweler’s Lord and Lady 
and other fine Elgin watches. For the armed forces on 
Government order only: Navigation Watches, Stop 
Watches, Aviation Clocks, Tank Clocks, Compasses, 
Time Fuzes for Shells, Jewel Bearings, Special Timing 
Devices for Naval and Aviation Use. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinoia, U. 8. A 











The Greatest Name in American 


Fine Watchmaking Since 1865 
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never-never land. Delicious 
Rice Krispies are amazingly different! 

When you pour milk or cream over 
an ordinary cereal, what happens? 
Dead silence. But not with golden 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies! Instantly, 
they snap! crackle! pop! to tell how 
crisp they are first bite to last. 

Nothing prosy about the flavor, either. 
Kellogg’s own - recipe, oven-popping 
and toasting, give a zestful richness. 
Perfect for unkinking fussy appetites. 

Get your family in stride with spring! 
Serve sunny Rice Krispies! 


‘‘Rice Krispies’’ isa trademark (Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off.) of Kellogg Co. for its oven-popped rice. 
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smells, emerges from his dog crate un- 


happily cringing before unknown feet 
and wetting the ground nervously. But 
this puppy came out in one exuberant 
leap, made a couple of joyous circles 
around the yard, then attacked Teague’s 
Negro’s trouser cuff ferociously, pulling 
and growling. The Negro, Hansel, lifted 
his leg and the puppy held on until all 
his feet were off the ground. Next he 
jumped halfway up toward Teague’s 
face, in an effort to lick it, then started 
his mad circling again. 

“He goin’ so fast,” Hansel laughed, 
“he goan burn his feets up!” After that 
the dog’s name was Hotfoot. 

When Hotfoot’s puppy days were 
over, and it was time for him to steady 
down and quit chasing anything that ran 
before him, he broke easily. He had 
two wins as a derby, one on chickens 
and one on quail. As the dog’s reputa- 
tion grew, McGinnis’ fortunes rose, and 
by the time Hotfoot was an all-age dog, 
the Texan’s kennels held all the shoot- 
ing dogs he could train, and two or three 
first-class field-trial dogs. When he 
moved to Alabama, Hotfoot ran better 
than ever. 


UNNING in his first National Cham- 

pionship, Hotfoot found six coveys, 
five of which he handled cleanly, point- 
ing positively and loftily. The Ameri- 
can Field later reported: He ran 
with sparkle, as if he were having the 
time of his life, and in the opinion of 
many would have sewed up the stake if 
he had negottated the treacherous Hell's 
Forest with more ease. Even so, tt was 


.| Senerally granted that the pace he set 


was a fast one. Several of the other 
handlers had to voice discouragement at 
their chances, though, of course, not 
openly. .. . Medallion having been out 
of judgment for thirty minutes, Hot- 
foot’s race toward the last was against 
the snow. He lost this race, but turned 
it to victory when in the last eight min- 
utes he meritoriously pointed a huddled 
bevy tn a sumac thicket, with the big 
flakes now falling in almost blinding 
profusion. That point was something to 
remember... . 

Next morning the Tennessee country- 
side was white-covered. Shortly after 


m eight o’clock, the call came from the 
Ames house to Frank Swift’s drugstore, 
“There will be no running today... . 


” 


Now was the time to talk about old 
races and duck shooting and night fox 
hunting and guns and walking horses. 
Some of the men got up a dime poker 
game. But most of them, during the 


| day, stayed around the drugstore. Bill 


Brown, of the Field, Dean Coridan, him- 
self a prominent field-trial judge, and 
Nash and Hugh Buckingham, and 
Frank Vestal; and the owners, and the 
dog men—Harris, Beven, Wilson, Red- 
man, Payton, Smith, Prickett, Farrior, 
Kirk, Gates, Humphreys, English, Mor- 
ton, the Crangles, Crawford, Frazier, 
and all the rest of them. 

Outside the snow fell intermittently; 
and inside they recalled the time Jim 
Avent was disqualified for running at 
a derby a dog with worn teeth, and the 
bill the late Al Hochwalt got from 
the Negro taxi driver who carried him 
to the trial grounds which itemized: 
“Three comes and three goes at four 
bits a went—$3.00.” 

“A dog I won’t never forget,’ said 
Amos Hawthorne, “was old Joe Cum- 
ming, an Antonio setter. You talk about 
your dogs with sand in their craw, well, 
this setter was one of ’em. Guts? Aye, 
damn, he had a full belly of ’em. I 
mind that championship he run in, ‘be- 
time recent, anyhow. Him and another 
lieve it was 1899 or thereabouts, not no 
dog, I fergit his name, was the hot shots, 
and in the first heat it was just gee and 
haw between ’em, both of ’em running 
and finding and not a bobble. That night 
some says Joe won, and some says this 
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other dog—Dave Earl hi 
But the judges, as usual, w 1't $00 
to come out with a say-so ind , 
shot of it was that both de | was, 
back for the next day. 

“Next morning they ha fon 
then cast them dogs off yp 
setter, he begin to run ont » 
anybody but a fool coulc ie 
plumb lame. Well, Titus h top 
dog and took a look, and. ere 
nothing to be seen to ci; 
limping, and so he decided |, 
on, thinking it might be ju gop 
of stiffness. Joe he was wil » + 
away he went, three-legg: \as 
stool. Before terrible muc! |py 
der we seen him, froze up | 
tus flushed ’em, and shot, | 
there grinning at him; an |} 
he went again. The othe pg 
running good, but he wasi fig 
birds much, and it ie et ! 


he 
I 


Joe run the better he got. ef 
we seen he was letting that pe 
the ground every now ai |fh 
when the second hour comic 
forgot all about being lar 
hell-a-lickety, with one fo | 
another. He won, too. | 
“Well, seemlike that’s ; | 
to it, until next day. They 
in the living room—fixing 
picture if I make no 1} 
somebody begin fooling w || 
ting him, feeling around h 
what had ailed it the day I 
to find out Joe had ramme 
locust thorn plumb througt 
pad had done closed a t 
tom, and it didn’t quite c ef 
on the other side. They ge ki 
opened ’er up a little so t | om 
holt with a pair of pliers, an fen 
it out. That dog had got s jin 
he just forgot he had a sore ot! 
Somebody said, “I like ¢ 
but I like brains, too. You | 
John now. Remember hit | 
thorne?2” | 
“He had a head on him,)/1 
“You could nearly ‘bc } 
thinking. I recollect one tir! 
a trailing dog in behind hi’) 
John was anxious to shake: 
his tail. Finally he seen he) iil 
try to outrun him, so he |) 
him a good high fence, anc;| 
went, and the other dog ci i 
it and had to go off by his f 
old Mary Montrose was 4 £5 
I'd like to seen her tie in A 
John just one time. Was!) 
dog he run a heat with eve i 
him in a trial. That's going/f 
“Well,” somebody said, 
John run, but if he was bet 
pointer bitch Mary, he was *) 
I'll stick with Mary. I saw f 
National Championship wk 
turned two years old, hard: 
a puppy. Then she came & 
it twice more, and won at 
in between.” ' 


HE great old dogs lived 2 } 
in the drugstore, Rip Ri 
Ale and Comanche Fran? 
Gladstone and John Procto: | 
M, and the young men sat | 
Duff leaned forward and 
but he didn’t miss a word) 
he thought, they'll have at | 
talk about and remembe | 
black-hearted devil namea | 
“Well,” someone said * 
can name all them old dc 
your pick. But I don’t belic | 
them could’ve beat Amos || 
Ambling Sam, in his day. | 
“What you mean, in his | 
demanded, and the others |” 
“T mean when he was Y¢ | 
“Let me tell you some | 
said coldly. “Ambling Sat ® 
ter, is next Thursday.” 
(To be continued nex * 
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ing its recommendation, was careful 
say that the facilities for making syn- 
thetic rubber should be constructed only 
if it was believed that our supply of 


natural rubber would be cut off. Such 
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a belief was held by no one at the time, | 
not even the most agitated admiral or 
general. D '@| e O U r @| r @| S 


A pretty tangle, and in October the 
council turned it over to Jesse Jones 
for investigation and study. A common- 
sense procedure that did not stir a single 
voice of protest. After several months 
of hard work, Mr. Jones and his experts 
reported a fair amount of success. They 
had succeeded in straightening out the 
messed-up patent situation, and the 
Goodrich people were proudly exhibit- 
ing some tires that came within 85 per 
cent of meeting’ War Department speci- 
fication. 

On May 8, 1941, therefore, Mr. Jones 
went up to the Capitol, and laid the 
whole matter before Congress. 

The stenographic record shows a com- 
plete presentation of every fact in the 
case. Synthetic rubber, he explained, 
was not entirely satisfactory, and de- 
velopment would cost a good many mil- 
lions. Moreover, it might well prove a 
waste of money, for there was no indi- 
cation that America would ever be cut 
off from the Far East supply. All the 
same, it looked like good policy to have 
an ace in the hole. The consensus, both 
in the Senate and House, was that at 
least one, if not more, experimental 
plants with a limited capacity, should 
be financed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. On May 15th, Mr. 
Jones, through the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, authorized the construction 
and equipment of synthetic rubber 
plants having a rated capacity of 10,000 
tons per year. In July, 1941, the agree- 
ments were amended to provide for the 
increase in the production capacity of 
these plants to 40,000 tons. Due to co- 
operative effort of the companies, the 
actual production capacity was 60,000 
tons per year. These plants, with exist- 
ing facilities and new plants owned and 
being built by industry, brought the 
total capacity to approximately 100,000 
tons, the amount recommended by the 
council. 

Then—Pearl Harbor! 





This, then, was the rubber picture in 
November, 1941. With 430,000 tons of 
natural rubber, either delivered or on 
the way, 1,200,000 tons bought for de- 
livery in 1942, and the synthetic pro- 
gram booming ahead, America sat on 
top of the world. Both the President 
and Mr. Jones looked to have the right 
to exchange congratulations. Neither 
from the Army nor the Navy came a} 
hint of dissatisfaction with what had| 
been done or a suggestion as to what 
more might be done. There was no re- 
proving word from either Congress or 
the press. 

Then Pearl Harbor! Not even this 
debacle, however, had power to shake | 
the confidence of the British and the} 
Dutch. With “impregnable” Singapore 
on guard, the rubber-producing coun- 
tries of the Far East stood secure 
against assault. Why the excitement? 
Nothing was more certain than that 
every pound of America’s purchases 
would be delivered safely and on time. 
That was a general feeling then, and it 
is to the everlasting credit of the Presi- 
dent and Jesse Jones that they refused 
to be soothed. } 

On January 12th, a government in- 
vestment of $400,000,000 increased the 
synthetic rubber program to an annual 
capacity of 400,000 tons, and well before 





1. “LIKE NEW" with 


MOBILGLOSS 


You get two jobs done at once 
with Mobilgloss. It’s double act- 
ing—cleans and polishes in one 
operation. First, it dissolves 
grease and grime, removes traf- 
fic film. Then it brings back the 
original color and lustre of the 
finish — leaves a beautiful long- 
lasting polish. Quick and easy to 
use; keeps your car looking young. 








2. PRESERVE with 


MOBILWAX 


Whenever an enduring wax finish 
is desired, use Mobilwax. This is 
a special blend of tough waxes 
emulsified in easy-to-applycream 
form. Comes in a handy tube. It 
goes on easily, spreads evenly, 
and rubs up with little effort into 
a brilliant gloss...guards the fin- 
ish for months. Makes it easier 
to keep your car clean. 





Keep Your Cooling System ’Sweet’’ with 





MOBIL HYDROTONE 


A recommendation of Automotive engineers. 
Added to the radiator water, Mobil Hydrotone 
neutralizes corrosive action and treats the 
metal surfaces so that rust and corrosion are 
forestalled. This avoids leaking and clogging, 
and their consequent hazards to the engine. 


Keep Your Upper Cylinders Lubricated 


MOBIL UPPERLUBE 


With its special ingredient, it reaches the en- 
gine cylinders as a vapor with the gasoline, 
producing an adsorbed film on the metal sur- 
faces. It guards against scuffing and undue 
wear by providing lubrication during periods 
when the regular oil supply may be inadequate. 
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the fall of Singapore, another $200,000,- 
000 was tossed into the pot, upping po- 
tential capacity to 700,000 tons a year. 
Under a patent-pooling arrangement, 
four companies began producing buna 
rubber for tires and tubes; Standard Oil 
of Louisiana started turning out butyl, 
adequate for barrage balloons, insula- 
tion and various mechanical goods; and 
the du Pont plant, taken over by the 
government and enlarged, produced 
neoprene. 

Now in staggering succession came 
the capture of Manila and the success- 
ful invasion of Malaya and the East In- 
dies, ending all hope that Jesse Jones’ 
1,200,000 tons of rubber would be de- 
livered in 1942. At that, no cause for 
worry raised an ugly head, for as of 
March 15th, America’s 1942 rubber sup- 
ply figured up as follows: Held by Rub- 
ber Reserve Company, 325,000 tons; 
afloat, but certain of safe delivery, 105,- 
000 tons; in hands of the industry, 
170,000 tons; obtained from England in 
exchange for cotton, 90,000 tons; re- 
claimed rubber, 48,000 tons. Add 40,000 
tons of synthetic rubber that will be pro- 
duced this year and some 60,000 tons 
from Latin-American countries and the 
total is 838,000 tons. Experts estimate 
domestic consumption for 1942 at 547,- 
000 tons. Deducting this amount from 
838,000 tons, leaves a surplus of 291,000 
tons. 

Then why restrictions? For the simple 
reason that it is no longer a question of 
meeting only our own rubber needs. Al- 
most overnight, America is called on to 
supply the rubber demands of every 
other member of the United Nations 
group with the exception of Brazil and 
possibly Mexico. From the greatest 
rubber importing country in the world 
we must now become the greatest rub- 
ber exporting country in the world. Rus- 
sia, China, the Dutch, Australia, Africa, 
Burma, Canada, and most of South 
America all look to us for rubber. So 
does England, for out of their faith in 
the impregnability of Singapore, the 
British bought rubber from day to day, 
laying in no stock pile whatsoever. 


Planning an Effective Campaign 


Now then to answer that opening 
question about the outlook for civilian 
rubber users. Draw close and listen 
carefully: After the needs of the fight- 
ing forces, defense workers, auxiliary 
firemen and policemen, doctors and 
nurses, as well as the pressing demands 
of every other anti-Axis nation have 
been met, mighty little rubber is going to 
be left for ordinary folks. Anyone who 
doesn’t drive slowly, turning corners on 
all four wheels and avoiding sudden 
stops, is a good deal of a fool, for when 
tires give out, there will be no replace- 
ments; perhaps some recapping if the 
situation improves, but retreading is 
doubtful. Very doubtful. “Black mark- 
ets” are springing up in every hole and 
corner, to be sure, but don’t count on 
them. 

The black market probiem will soon 
disappear because the Defense Supplies 
Corporation is going to round up all the 
tires now in retail dealers’ hands. 

They amount to somewhere between 
eight and nine million tires, and the gov- 
ernment will pay the dealers their cost 
plus ten per cent, allowing a few tires 
to remain on hand to satisfy the cur- 
rent needs of the local tire-rationing 
boards. 

After the dealers’ stock is completely 
exhausted, the rationing boards will 
make demands on this government pool, 
which will be stored in jobbers’ and 
manufacturers’ warehouses. 

The dealers’ contribution to this huge 
tire pool will be about six and a half 
million tires, and before the rationing 
starts the DSC will make a careful sur- 
vey in the interests of conservation and 
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make sure that the oldest tires are used 
first. 

A ban on new tires, on retreading and 
maybe recapping is not the end by any 
means. Even now a survey of essential 
transportation is under way, and out of 
it may come an order “immobilizing” a 
half or even two thirds of the 27,500,000 
passenger cars and 5,000,000 trucks 
careering so gaily over streets and 
highways. That’s Washingtonese for 
putting them out of active use and jack- 
ing them up to be held as a tire reserve. 
Moreover, there’s a chance that the cars 
themselves may be commandeered if 
needs grow more acute. 

Restrictions instead of easing up are 
likely to press heavier and heavier. Even 
scrap rubber is going to be guarded no 
less vigilantly than the pure article, for 
the War Production Board counts con- 
fidently on 350,000 tons a year from the 
country’s junk piles. Bicycle tires will 
be made out of reclaimed rubber. AIl- 


most everything else that has been 
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tolerated in a crossroads garage: A full 
53 per cent of tires surveyed found to be 
underinflated, some being 50 per cent 
below recommended pressure; 37 per 
cent improperly mounted; a tire guaran- 
teed for 30,000 miles thrown away after 
12,000 miles; in one scrap pile of 636 
tires, 231 found suitable for reissue; 
no standardized procedure for selecting, 
testing and training drivers; no uniform 
plan for inspections, correct inflation 
and proper mounting; no _ training 
schools for instruction in storage, care 
and maintenance of tires, tubes and 
tire accessories; no organized system of 
base repair shops and a lack of mobile 
shops. 

Here’s another instance of waste: The 
Farm Security Administration has no 
connection whatsoever with housing, yet 
last June this agency began buying 
trailers to serve as homes for defense 
workers. All in all, close to three thou- 
sand were bought, and parked in some 
fifty government camps with the tires 








“Say, I'm six payments behind on that piano I 
bought from you! Aren't you going to do anything?" 


JEFF KEATE 








produced from scrap will be prohibited 
—tires for lawn mowers, baby buggies 
and farm implements, bath caps, golf 
bags, household articles, wearing ap- 
parel and things like that. 

It’s a black picture shot through here 
and there with gleams of light. Some 
pretty tough men are handling rubber 
allocations for the War Production 
Board and nothing is more certain than 
that no demand will be met until it has 
been gone over with a cold, hard eye. 
Every nation will be required to prove 
its need and justify it in all particulars. 
So will the Army and Navy and every 
agency concerned in any degree with the 
war effort. Not long since, the Office 
of Civilian Defense excitedly slammed 
in an order for 60,000,000 gas masks 
enough to take care of every coast state 
—Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf—and also 
to provide for people in the mountains, 
desert and prairies. But will OCD get 
them? Not a chance! Only 5,000,000 
at the most! 

Judging from surveys made already, 
an end to the waste of rubber ‘by the 
government itself would almost take 
care of the rubber shortage. The Army 
is a chief offender, for a recent report 
revealed conditions that would not be 


still on. And even weeks after Pearl 
Harbor, most of them were still on. 
According to one embittered WPB 
man, if the gospel of essential use was 
applied to every federal agency, rubber 
restrictions could be cut to a minimum. 
But—and it’s a cheering “but’—these 
abuses are going to be corrected. Al- 
ready orders have been given that will 
make division and company command- 
ers take the same care of tires and tubes 
as of guns. 

Another important item in connection 
with rubber is some decision as to the 
theater of operations. Where is the war 
going to be fought this year? In Aus- 
tralia, in Africa, on the Russian front, 
in Asia, in the British Isles or in the 
United States? Hitler and Hirohito 
have something to say about it, of 
course, but so do the United Nations. 
Obviously enough, the field of war and 
the character of the fighting have a de- 
cisive bearing on rubber needs. 

Even with the maximum in rubber- 
saving, however, 1942 is going to be a 
tough year for every automobile owner 
who can’t prove essential use. Jittery 
Washington means to take no chances. 
In 1943, given an end to waste and some 
intelligent ascertainment of needs, it is 
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This is you, learning 
how to drive—thousands of miles longer than you 
expected to! (Aren’t we all?) 


The first thing to learn is to 
dodge—WEAR. WEAR is a slow 
worker—but it can stop a car fast. 





SF your teacher —a bright, 
M4 -his-feet Veedol dealer. He’ll teach 
}w to dodge engine-and-chassis 


uA the expert Veedol way. 


Lesson No. 1 is—treat your engine 
to fresh, clean, summer-grade Veedol 
Motor Oil. Why? Because it’s 100% 
Pennsylvania oil at its finest! Made 
from the world’s toughest, most wear- 
resistant crude! It makes your 
engine run longer—and better. 








De OIL IS AMMUNITION 


Collier's, The National Weekly 











Lesson No. 2 is—pamper the chassis with Veedol 
Safety-Check Lubrication. It’s scientific, thorough, 
blessed by your car maker. Your expert Veedol 
dealer gets all the wear spots, with the right 
lubricants. He Safety-Checks your tires, too—and 


tells you how to make ’em last. 





Moral: 


VEEDOL 


Safely 


LUBRICATION 
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You’re graduated with a degree of 
M. C. D. (Master of Carefree | 
Driving). But be sure to enroll today. 


a brush-up course every 1000 miles! | 


WIN AGAINST WEAR 3 


WITH 


EEDOL 


0 miles 


Prodoct of Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


@> USE IT WISELY —ittee 





See your Veedol dealer now—and for ) / 
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Send for this 
FREE SAMPLE 


of MAIN E 








Bee is a chance to “sample” Maine 
—while sitting right at home. Here in 
one free booklet is the atmosphere of 
the Pine Tree State. 

Nothing can take the place of a visit 
to Maine. But this Official Maine Vaca- 
tion Guide gives you a glimpse of the 
rugged, rocky coast . . . the towering 
mountains, the fishing, swimming and 
boating. 

This year, make the most of vacation. 
Refresh your body and spirit with a trip 
to Maine. It’s easy to get to Maine by 
train, plane or bus. Write for the free 
booklet showing places to stay, things to 
do. Famous hotels. Comfortable tourist 
homes. Exciting sport! Mail the coupon! 





MA;NE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 











l To jst Service, 62 St. John St., Portland, Maine | 
] rtease send me the new, illustrated Official Maine | 
| Veeation Guide for 1942. | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
So : 
State 
ES Se ES ae ae Se aT | 


AUDELS 


MACHINISTS 


TOOL MAKERS HANDY BOOK 





A READY REFERENCE 
Tells How to Operate 
and Set Up Lathes, 
Screw and Milling Ma- 
chines, Shapers, Drill 
Presses and All Other 
Machine Tools. 


A KEY TO SHOP PRACTICE 
In All Branches. For 
Every Machinist, 
Toolmaker, Machine 
= Operator, Draughtsman, 
Metal Worker, Mechanic 
3 and Student. 

5 PRACTICAL BOOKS 

IN ONE! 60 FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 
Covering 1—Modern 
Machine Shop Practice. 
2—Blue Print Reading 
and How to Draw. 3— 
Calculations & Mathe- 
matics for Machinis sts. 
4—Sho Dp Physics 
5—How to Use the 
Slide Rule. 


AVOEAS 





cane SEE IT 
$ Get this information for yourself. Mail cou- 
4 pon today. No obligation unless satisfied. 

COMPLETE + PAY ONLY $1A MO. 


AUDEL, PUBLISHERS; 49 W. 23rd ST., NEW YORK 


os AUDELS MAC HINISTS & TOOLMAKERS HANDY 


OK. Price $4 on 7 Day 
$1 in 7 days and $1 month! 
return it. 


s Free Trial. If O. K.1 will remit 
y until $4 is paid. Otherwise I will 


| 





| tensive; 
| the City of Churches. 


| him change to number fifteen. He went 
| back to the hoodoo identification and 
won ten of his next dozen games. 

Any other resemblance between the 
firebrands is purely coincidental, how- 
ever. Higbe is not, and probably never 
will be, the pitcher Dizzy was. He is not 
quite as smart in a baseball sense or as 
resourceful; his leaping fast ball does 
not explode in the batter’s startled face 
as did Dizzy’s Sunday pitch when the 
| heat was on and stern measures were 
needed to cool off the opposition. Higbe 
is not particularly big for a pitcher, es- 
| pecially a work-horse pitcher. He is an 
inch under six feet and weighs 180 
pounds. 

But in their attitude toward their pro- 
fession, both are brothers of the same 
lodge, and for that reason alone, Higbe 
will continue to be a big winner and a 
jewel of great price in the diamond 
trade. Brooklyn had to give up $100,000 
in cash and three players to get him 
from the Phillies after the close of the 
1940 season, and Mr. Leland Stanford 
MacPhail has no cause whatever to re- 
gret the deal. The $100,000 insured a 
million-dollar pennant. 





A Civic Catastrophe 


Higbe’s devotion to duty and the 
Dodgers was demonstrated in convinc- 
ing fashion last July when the Bums 
went into their most harrowing swoon 
of the season and probably would have 
collapsed with a dull thud, only for our 
hero. On July 20th, a Sunday, public 
morale in Brooklyn was so low that 
three witches riding broomsticks and 
wearing Giant uniforms could have 
taken the borough without a struggle. 
It was bad enough that the Bums, di- 
viding a double-header with the Pirates 
while the Cardinals were licking the 
Braves twice, had their lead cut to a 


|game and a half before going west for 
|the third trip of the year. 
| worse was the ghastly news that Higbe, 
| the symbol of strength, the strong-arm 


Infinitely 


boy, had been rushed to the hospital. 
The stricken gladiator had an unruly 
appendix and might be out for the sea- 
son. 

Learned soothsayers probed the pa- 


| tient and presently announced that 


Koiby undubitably would live, might 
even be able to pitch in a week if he took 
things easy. Civic jubilation was ex- 
religion enjoyed a revival in 
The following 
day, Monday, the team entrained for 
the West, and Higbe turned up with a 
fat cigar in his kisser. He played gin 
rummy with Billy Herman for nine con- 
secutive hours. 

The trip opened in Cincinnati on 
Tuesday, and Higbe, mindful of his 
delicate condition, sat quietly in the 


tlobby of the Netherland Plaza Hotel 


for twenty minutes, a new world indoor 
record for himself. He then went out to 
the ball park and proceeded to go nuts, 
in company with the Brooklyn entour- 
age, when the Bums blew a four-run lead 
in the ninth and lost to the Reds, 5-4. 
| Determined to do something about 
| the slump, Higbe on Wednesday night 
| disregarded the doctors’ orders, as well 
as the shoddy support of his jittery com- 
| rades, and held the Reds to one earned 
| run in seven innings. Brooklyn won the 
| game in the ninth, 5-4, and inflicted the 
| first defeat of the season upon Elmer 
| Riddle, who had racked up eleven 
| straight for the Reds. 

| There was no game Thursday, but 
the Bums had a double-header with the 
| Pirates on Friday. Higbe relieved in 
| the first game. On Saturday, he re- 
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lieved Luke Hamlin, who was doing a 
splendid job of blowing a 3-0 lead in the 
eighth. Higbe fanned Elbie Fletcher to 
end the inning. He fanned pinchhitters 
Spud Davis and Rip Collins to end the 
game with two big, potential runs 
aboard. Brooklyn won, 3-2. 

Sunday brought another Dodger-Pi- 
rate double-header. The second game 
also brought Higbe upon the scene in 
a relief role. No game Monday. On 
Tuesday, Higbe started against the 
Cardinals and had a nice 6-1 lead going 
into the sixth when he suddenly was 
overtaken by a wild streak the like of 
which only he and strabismic southpaw 
rookies are capable. That one wound 
up in a 7-all, 12-inning tie. On Satur- 
day, he started against the Cubs, and 
the Brooklyns won. 

On five successive playing days, 
Higbe pitched at a time he was supposed 
to be applying ice packs and things to 
his angry appendix. Thirteen games 
were played on the trip. Of the six which 
Brooklyn won, Higbe started two and 
saved another. 

Restless craving for action character- 
izes Higbe on and off the field. During 
the season he doesn’t average more than 
three hours of sleep a night; he is wound 
up so tightly inside that he finds it im- 
possible to relax. The energetic pitcher 
is the most indefatigable gin-rummy 
addict east of Hollywood. More than 
once he has sat up all night and played 
the spots off a deck of cards with a 
groggy house dick. 

He will play any game with anyone 
for money, marbles or fun to satisfy his 
insatiable appetite for action. Last 
spring, when the Dodgers trained at Ha- 
vana, Higbe commuted between the ball 
park and the Casino and once, on an off 
day, he dug in at a roulette table before 
noon and didn’t leave until the joint 
closed. 

When the team shifted its base to 
Florida at Safety Harbor, Higbe took 
complete charge of the lone quarter slot 
machine in the hotel. He refused to let 
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"I bin readin’ about the boys in camp wantin’ 
—an’—well, there I was in this big, big 
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walks and wild pitches, but he was com- 
ing along. Promoted to Birmingham in 
"38, Higbe earned his spot with the 
Cubs by winning 15 games for a sixth- 
place club. 

The first time the Dodgers saw Higbe 
in a Chicago uniform they saw entirely 
too much of him. That was on May 17, | 
1939, the date of the screwiest game the 
Dodgers ever played—and the Dodgers | 
have figured in most of the squirrel- | 
cage contests on record. At the end of 
nine innings, the athletes were locked in | 
a 9-all tie. Ten innings and a lifetime | 
later the score still was 9-9. The Dodg- | 
ers battered old Earl Whitehill for 15 | 
hits in the first twelve rounds, but 
Higbe thereafter stopped them colder | 
than the thermometer, which was in the 
low thirties. He gave the Dodgers one | 
hit in seven innings. 





Durocher Didn't Forget 


Displaying the sagacity for which they 
are celebrated, the Cubs twelve days | 
later traded Higbe, Joe Marty, Ray| 
Harrell and the ubiquitous Joe Cash to 
Philadelphia for Claude Passeau. The 
latter, working for a first-division club, 
won 15 games, only three more than | 
Higbe scored for the dreadful Phillies. 
In 1940, it became obvious that Higbe | 
was not destined to waste his sweetness | 
on the desert air of Philadelphia for 
long. He won 14 games for the humpty- 
dumpties and led the league in strike- 
outs—and bases on balls! The Dodgers, | 
remembering the rookie who had kept | 
them on a hook in the Chicago icebox, 
investigated further when Higbe de- | 
feated the hated Giants five times with | 
two-, three-, four-, five- and seven-hit | 
performances. 

MacPhail, determined to buy the pen- 
nant for Brooklyn, went into consulta- 
tion with Durocher after the season and 
asked his manager to name in order the 
men he needed to win in 1941. 

“Higbe, Mickey Owen, Billy Herman 
and an outfielder who can hit .780,” 
Durocher snapped. MacPhail bought in 
order all the players but the outfielder, 
and you will please note that Higbe’s 
name led all the rest. That’s how it 
turned out at the end of the year when 
he won 22 games and lost 9. 

That he lost more than two or three 
games was strictly his own fault—the 
old fault, lack of control. Nobody knows 
when these fits of wildness are due. He 
can go along pitching an elegant game 
—in sixteen of his victories last year | 
he gave the opposition two runs or less 
—and then it happens out of nowhere. 
His control goes off the beam; first it 
gets bad, then it gets worse, and finally 
the customers sitting in the upper tier 
behind the plate are fleeing for the bomb 
shelters. His trouble is not emotional; 
for a citizen of his volatile tempera- 
ment, Higbe is a surprisingly calm, dead 
fish on the mound. He simply cannot 
throw the ball up an alley when he is 
seized by a spasm. 

“There’s only one thing to do when 
he gets like that,’ Durocher admits. 
“You gotta get him out or they'll knock 
him out. If he ever learns control, he'll 
be the Feller of the National League.” 

Higbe doesn’t want to be difficult | 
about this, but he doubts he ever will see | 
that happy day. 

“You cain’t change an ole hound 
dawg,” he says casually. “Besides, I 
might get belted if I had better control. 
Them bums at the plate would take toe | 
holds on my stuff if they knew the ball 
was comin’ over. Shucks, I got to leave | 
my mark on this game somehow. Looks 
like the only way I can do it is with 
bases on balls. Give me ten years in| 
this league and I'll bust every record in 
the book.” 

And, incidentally, win a hatful of ball 
games too! 








THE END 





ODAY AiResearch is ready to assure our flying men 
passenger comfort...comfort the equal of that already 
perfected for our future commercial transports. 


From the beginning, we have had the privilege to pioneer in the 
development of cabin pressure control systems in American 
commercial aircraft, which fly higher than any in the world. 


The ability to maintain a cabin condition equal to 8000 feet 
in a plane flying at 35,000 feet or over, eliminates the use of 
clumsy, heated flying suits and oxygen, except as emergency 
equipment. 


AiResearch cabin pressure control will permit our fighting 
pilots to “strip for action” in the higher altitudes where the 
man on top wins. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company 


Division of The Garrett Corporation 


Inglewood, California 


CABIN PRESSURE CONTROL SYSTEMS 


AiResearch 


TO THE END THAT AMERICAN AIRCRAFT WILL FLY EVER HIGHER, FASTER AND FARTHER 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
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CULOTTES 
FOR 
ACTION 


BY MARY LEWIS 


P TO now, if someone called 
you “‘culottic,” that was merely 


a highbrow way of saying you 
were respectable. ‘Sans-culottic” 
meant the opposite. It all started 
back in the French. Revolution, 
when respectable people wore cu- 
lottes—pants—and the rest didn’t. 

Nowadays, more and more 
American girls are becoming more 
and more culottic every day—al- 
though the meaning of the word has 
been changed. A culotte now is a 
divided skirt, and a divided skirt is 
about the neatest thing a girl can 
wear riding a bicycle. 

Until the war started, eighty-five 
bicycles out of every hundred were 
made for children. Now the grown- 
up models are the only ones made. 

Even with rationing of new 
wheels, there probably will be some 
bicycles—including used” ones— 
available for civilians after the 
necessary number has been assigned 
to war workers. The model for 
women—without the top frame bar 
—is far ahead of the male model, 
although girls in shorts or slacks 
ride either. 

Thousands of girls nowadays are 
doing the marketing, going to first- 
aid classes, garden-club meetings 
and their war jobs on two wheels 
instead of four. The old tandem, 
even, is back—when you can find 
one—with youthful romance pro- 
ceeding fore and aft from saddles 
instead of side by side on an up- 
holstered auto seat. 

Well, fashions usually more or 
less express the times in which they 
appear. The bicycle boom means 
culottes in a big way. They seem 
the best answer to what-to-wear- 
while-pedaling. Regulation slacks 
need ankle clips to keep them from 
tearing in the sprockets. Shorts 
demand good legs. Skirts are stand- 
ard; skirts are feminine. But they 
can blow up in a wind if they’re 
full; ride up if they’re tight. 

The culotte has the grace and at- 
tractiveness of a skirt; the con- 
venience and practicality of pants. 
It can be worn anywhere, all day. 
It may be of any one of a score of 
fabrics or colors. It can be paired 
with blouses or sweaters, or be the 
lower half of a jumper dress. 

It’s the answer to the girl who 
wants to keep ’em wheeling! *** 


Right: Reporting for duty in a de- 
fense plant. Her culotte skirt is 
cofton covert with saddle leather 
belt. Red flannel waistcoat for 
warmth and dash, and_ short 
navy blue wool reefer jacket 
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SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
MODERN SMOKE _ LONG, 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE 
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... BUT NONE THE LESS 
YOU GET ‘EM AT A GOOD 


OLD- FASHIONED PRICE! 


y ) 


Today's High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you... The modern KING SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS cost you less—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on your throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 


Westinghouse 
MAZDA LAMPS 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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Belle on Wheels 


Continued from page 21 


Crosby coming up with a Kentucky 
Derby winner. The only difference is 
that no one is wringing Bing’s hand and 
saying, “Congratulations, Colonel,” 
whereas Gloria is actually the star of 
roller skating’s biggest show. 

Gloria’s roller skating is literally an 
art. She combines the grace of the ballet 
with the speed of wheeled motion. Like 
Sonja Henie, she has endowed the spin- 
ning, whirling and flying of ordinary fig- 
ure skating with a definite terpsichorean 
tinge. In a dazzling ten minutes in the 
Roller Follies, for instance, she re-en- 
acts the story of Cinderella. It is a very 
adequate job, complete with scenery 
and fancy lighting, one chariot, six 
horses, two thrones, one rag costume, 
one fancy ball costume, one chorus, one 
Prince Charming. 


The Bewildering Nordskogs 


Gloria was born and raised in Holly- 


wood, and acquired all the peculiarities 


attendant to such an abnormal upbring- 
ing. Fortunately she comes from solid 
Norwegian stock which has a tendency 
to keep its feet on the ground regardless 
of environment. Her father Andre 
Nordskog was a concert singer who 
specialized in Ave Maria in churches, 
and as Nanki-Poo in Pacific Coast ver- 
sions of The Mikado. Her three older 
sisters became, respectively and in rapid 
succession, a night-club singer, a leader 


| of an all-girl orchestra, and a designer 


| sort: 


of artificial flowers for movie produc- 
tions. Then, in just as rapid succession, 
all three got married. This was quite 
a bewildering parade for little Gloria 
who wés just about five years old at the 
time and very impressionable. On one 
occasion she severely shocked her 
mother when, in answer to a perfectly 
normal query about what she was going 
to be when she grew up, she said, “A 
geisha girl.” 

At the age of seven, Gloria reached a 
crisis in her life. Mr. Nordskog had 
séttled down to teaching voice and he 
seized upon Gloria as one of his future 
concert stars. Soon he had her singing 
such arias as Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star, in sweet, clear childish tones. Mrs. 
Nordskog however had other ideas. She 
wanted her Gloria to go into pictures or 
at least on the stage. The controversy 
raged for several months with the in- 
evitable result in altercations of this 
Mrs. Nordskog won. 

So Gloria learned how to dance and 
be cute. By the time she was nine she 


| was playing minor blond roles in the 





Our Gang comedies of blessed memory. 
By the time she was eleven she was a 


| full-fledged dancer on the California 


vaudeville and night-club circuits. 

At the same time she attended Miss 
Long’s Professional School in Holly- 
wood. This is an interesting institution 
in which distinguished Hollywood brats 
are reluctantly exposed to learning for 
a minimum number of hours per day. 
It was here that Gloria first learned the 
intricacies of roller skating. Her in- 


| structors were those four lovable young- 
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sters, transplanted from the streets of 
New York and known affectionately as 
the Dead End Kids. They taught her 
everything, from the best method of 
eluding a cop while on skates to the 
execution of a pirouette around a sewer 
plate. ; 

This clandestine activity came to light 
one day when Miss Updike, a long-suf- 
fering teacher of English grammar, sent 
Gloria into a study room to learn the 
declension of the relative pronoun. A 
few minutes later a horrible noise sent 
Miss Updike scrambling to the nearest 























































window. There a sho np 
her eyes. The Dead iq w% 
Gloria, were playing rol) ‘hoe, 
middle of Hollywood Bx ayer 
was spinning like mad tt yp 
of the Dead End Kid: wre, 
hockey stick around the eck, 
them in passage. The jad 
were retaliating by thro 
one another and hook 
under Gloria’s skates. 

A few minutes later, t oul 
back in the school, led se 
of firm grips on their ‘pect 
Miss Updike had to t (tress 
liberal doses of aromatil pirity 
monia by the school d of | 
worst was yet to come ¥ 
was finally called upon  jeej: 
clension of the relative 
she had been sent ow 5 sty 
gaily began, “Dese dem ¢ 

Gloria’s formal entry ° > the 
roller-skating ranks car jaf 
later, when she was sixt« |. Shel 
the meantime continue: vith } 
cessful ballet and tap-heing 
She was a good dancer a 
as such in several W her} 
shorts. Moreover, she’ 
the natural phenomeno 9f 
in appropriate places. { ; 
ful. 

Her beauty was of © 
evokes whistling betwi 
among members of the if 
was, according to Samu J. 
publicist, a combinat); 
Grable, Greta Garbo, M ef 
Sonja Henie, Veronica ike, 
Bruce, Alice Faye, Joan : inde 
Landis, Ilona Massey i Me 
Carroll. Mr. Friedman ike | 
agents, inclines to exagg: tion 

One night, strictly ‘r < 
Gloria went to the opens of Sid 
man’s Roller Bowl in F ywou 
date that night was a yo igster 
Dick Paxton. Gloria |i Dit 
placidly skating around)> i! 
ing their own business, vn sue 
tousle-headed streak wi ec pa 
streak possessed two ar and 
which were striking out’ sev 
ferent directions at t) 
Finally, after reversing 
expected suddenness, th. 
right smack into Gloria) Dé 
three hit the floor. z 

The streak looked wu A: 

: é ail 
grin spread over its hom ip 
It tried to act nonchalé) aa 
man-to-man apology. | 

It was Mickey Roone’ | 
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friendship among the 
which resulted in Pax‘) 
well for himself in pictu) 
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roller-skating career. 

Rooney introdu 
Grauman, who took one 
eral pulchritude and he | 
cute ballet routines 
went screaming for Sar /## 
pro. Matthews took hey) : 
four months she had w “E* 
California Amateur Ww) : 
ship with Dick Stoddare 

From there, she went ® or 
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bassador and the Royal ms, f ; 
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a new roller-skating maga- 
a picture of Gloria on every 
44s he did and, for an attrac- 
tloria packed her mother and 
nd gave exhibitions promot- 
azine in rinks all over the 


cago rink, she was spotted by 
inman, a former fight man- 
nce handled two other ballet 
note, known as Kingfish 
id Johnny Paychek. Both 
nen were featured in 
5 with one Joe Louis. Mr. 
sok a single look at Gloria 
4 then and there that he was 
omote a professional roller- 
Ww, with Gloria as its star. 
_ which brings us up to date 
he most whirlwind careers in 
stic history. It has been so 
hat Mickey Rooney shudders 
yht of it. “If I had intro- 
> Louis B. Mayer that night 
is,” he says, “by this time 
be playing Andy Hardy.” 


Pounds of Glamor 


five feet three inches tall, 
pounds, and has huge blue 
site her glamorous exterior, 
y just a shy, quiet 19-year- 
Yrom her press agents. Her 
vels with her wherever she 
lg as an effective barrier 


i 


'depredations of marauding 


other normal kid, Gloria is 
pinball machines, amuse- 
chow mein, dancing, ham- 
swing music. When she’s 
© family’s cute stucco Holly- 
# (which isn’t often) she can 
found in one of two hang- 

establishment on Holly- 
vard known as the Holly 
Ye cellar of Jackie Cooper’s 


In the former, which is a little soda 
fountain replete with all manner of won- 
drous pinball machines, she spends 
hours with Hollywood’s younger set, 
wasting her nickels and watching the 
little lights flash. In the latter, she en- 
gages in what is probably the most illus- 
trious jam session in the world. This 
consists of Jackie Cooper on the drums, 
Mickey Rooney at the piano, Judy Gar- 
land on the guitar, Bonita Granville on 
the trumpet, and Gloria on the clarinet. 
This is a holdover from Gloria’s early 
musical training and gives her father 
some solace to know that his efforts 
were not completely for naught. 

Gloria is most crazy, however, about 
skating. Between shows she spends 
hours on the arena floor, practicing her 
intricate dance steps. She also spends 
hours running up and down stairs, for 
what reason, nobody knows. When she 
has an evening off, she'll go skating at 
the nearest rink, usually with Gordon 
Finigan, another youngster in the show. 
She constantly hangs around the old- 


time vaudeville stars in the show and | 


exchanges her knowledge of the skating 
art for such tidbits as the juggling of 


Indian clubs and the manipulation of a | 


trampolin. 


There is no doubt in anyone’s mind | 


that her roller-skating wizardry will 


send her back to Hollywood with star | 


status. 


Two of the vaudevillians were dis- | 


cussing this possibility the other day. “I 
can see her now,” said Lucille Page, 
acrobat, “helping Don Ameche invent a 
new type of roller skate which will en- 
able our soldiers to skim across Europe 
and throw hand grenades at Berlin.” 

“Yes,” said Bobby May, juggler. 
“And then she’ll probably get ship- 
wrecked with John Payne and open a 
roller-skating rink for the dear natives 
of Tahiti.” 


Heaven forbid! 
THE END 








i “What do I do in the event of an air-raid warning?” 
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Because it is unexcelled in taste and in quality, 
I. W. Harper has been awarded gold medals at many great international 


expositions... in making I. W. Harper cost is no object. 
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There was an outraged shout 
from the porter as I pulled 
Megan up from the floor 
where my impetuous action 
had landed her. “What on 
earth did you do that for?” 
she demanded breathlessly 


Moving Finger 


The Story Thus Far: 


Eek in a plane crash, Jerry Burton, a 
young Londoner, goes to the provincial town 
Joanna, 


of Lymstock. There, with his sister, 
beside him, he hopes to regain strength. 

Among those whom the newcomers 
are: Richard Symmington, a lawyer, 


Aimée; 
and his wife; 
Miss Emily Barton 
“Little. Furze,” 
Hunter, 


(who owns 
the Burtons occupy); 
Symmington’s stepdaughter 


those around her); 
Symmingtons’ nursery governess. 


Shortly after he and his sister are settled in 
Burton receives a foul anony- 


Little Furze. 


and his 
wife; Owen Griffith, a physician, and his sister, 
the vicar—the Rev. Dane Calthrop— 
Mr. Pye, a well-to-do dilettante; 
the house, 
Megan 
(a girl 
whose strange personality is not understood by 
and Elsie Holland, 












By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


‘ 


mous letter. Worried, for a time, he presently 
learns that a number of other persons have re- 
ceived somewhat similar missives. . . . 

Mrs. Symmington commits suicide. Investi- 
gation reveals that, shortly before her death, a 
poison-pen letter had reached her! Then, while 
the community is still recovering from the 
shock, the Symmingtons’ maid—Agnes Wod- 
dell—is murdered! 

Two capable officials—Superintendent Nash 
and Inspector Graves—go to work on the case. 
And Superintendent Nash suspects that the 
maid was aware of the letter writer’s identity; 
that the author knew it, and to protect him- 
self, did away with her. 

Quite by chance, Burton finds an old book 
at Little Furze—a book from which a number 
of pages have been neatly removed. One 
glance at the printed contents of the book is 


enough to convince him that the letter writer 
had made use of it in pasting together his foul 
communications! 

Following an interesting talk with Miss Jane 
Marple (an amiable, elderly lady who is visit- 
ing the Dane Calthrops), Burton has a curious 
adventure. Near the Woman’s Institute, at 
night, he follows a mysterious figure into the 
building. There, he comes face to face with 
Superintendent Nash, who has been awaiting 
the arrival of the letter writer—drawn to the 
Women’s Institute by the typewriter which 
has invariably been used in addressing the 
letters. 

The mysterious person disappears, and Bur- 
ton goes to his car. Megan Hunter is beside it 
—she says that she has been taking a walk! 
Burton drives her to her home. He finds Sym- 
mington seriously worried by the girl’s absence. 
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I was due for my n thy 
Marcus Kent. ... I we up 
To my intense surpfise jap, 
to stay behind. As a ru) } 
to come and we usuall) thy 
a couple of days. 

This time, however, I 5 
turn the same day by th) 
but even so I was astoni} 
She merely said e 
she’d got plenty to do, 
hours in a nasty stuffy ti) 
a lovely day in the cou 

That, of course, was 
sounded very unlike Je 

She said she didn’t 
I was to drive it to the si 
it parked there against | 

The station of Lymst 
for some obscure reasor 
way companies only, q 
from Lymstock itecle 
the road I overtook 
along in an aimless man 

“Hullo, what are yo 

“Just out for a walk. 

“But not what is cz 
walk, I gather. You were 
like a dispirited crab.” 

“Well, I wasn’t going| 
ticular.” 

“Then you'd better ce 
off at the station.” I ope 
the car and Megan j 

“Where are you golll zy 

“London. To see my 

“Your back’s not wor 

“No, it’s practically 
I’m expecting him to b 
about it.” 

Megan nodded. 


WE DREW up at thes 
the car and went in 
ticket at the booking offi 
very few people on the p 
body I knew. 
“You wouldn’t like 
penny, would you?” said | 
I'd get a bit of chocolate 
machine.” ! 
“Here you are, baby,” 
her the coin in questi 
wouldn’t like some cleai 
throat pastilles as well® 
“I like chocolate bes 
without suspecting sé 
She went off to the cho 
and I looked after her v 
mounting irritation. 
She was wearing trod 
and coarse unattractive 
a particularly shapeles | 
skirt. I don’t know why 
have infuriated me, but ii 
I said angrily as she ca 080% 
do you wear those di: stig 
ings?” 1 
Megan looked down | tem 
prised. ‘‘What’s the mat) wit 
“Everything’s the ma | Wil 
They’re loathsome. An #hy 
pullover resembling a © 
bage?” | 
Tp s all right, isn’t it? re s 
years.” , 
‘So I should imaging) 
you—” 
‘At this minute the tre = 
interrupted my angry | 
I got into an empty firs (2s 
let down the window an > sat 
continue the conversatic 
Megan stood below 
turned. She asked me | 
cross. \ 
“I’m not cross,” I sa BR” 
just infuriates me to sé 
and not caring how you 
“T couldn’t look nice, & Nige 
does it matter?” 
“Cut itl?" saree 
turned out properly. I'd * 
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GENERAL ARNOLD made them a ‘“must’’—Martin made the “must” a reality 
veloped America’s first power-operated gun turrets in 1937. New power-operated 
turrets help explain the deadly accuracy of heavy guns on Martin Bombers—and 


Martin is supplying thousands of these turrets for other American military aircraft. 
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NST THE AXIS: 


and shell in all directions. Flies into action 


| eee a bomber that can fight! An en- 


tirely new type of bomber —created 
“from scratch” by Martin—out of U. S. Army 
observation of air tactics in the war zones. In 
size, this Martin B-26 is a medium bomber. 
But it packs a bigger bombload than many 
heavy bombers. Is faster than many pursuit 
ships—and can outfight any of them. Carries 


/ more guns and heavier guns—to spray shot 







0 Idle Dream is \the prophecy that postwar airliners 
100 tons and more, carrying 100 passengers in luxurious 
‘ fort, will serve supper in New York, breakfast in 


Ps 4,000 air miles away. War-born technical advances, 


’ 2? . . ~ . 
$MAN srizing air consciousness, must inevitably creale 
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with such potent fighting equipment as Martin 
power-operated gun turrets, Martin bullet- 
proof fuel tanks, and heavy armor to protect 
its fighting crew. 

America’s war planes, like America’s valiant 
airmen, have what it takes ... to bear aloft the 
torch of Liberty, through to Victory! 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable ( Ge) Aircraft Since 1909 
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IT MADE A FAMOUS : 


Mention Milwaukee anywhere in the world and people in Milwaukee. As the fame of this great brew sprd, x 
say, “‘That’s where they make Schlitz, the beer that made the name of its home town—Milwaukee became gy 5 

Milwaukee famous.’ To earn a reputation for having made with Schlitz. Today, that same fine quality has earr fy 
a city famous is an achievement of which any product may honors. Everywhere Schlitz is referred to as Am) a's 


be proud. Almost a century ago people began telling each — distinguished beer. Discover the reason for yourself just 


other about the fine beer — produced by SCHLITZ this marvelous beer and you'll never want to go ack 


BR 
+ . 
yy ‘+, Copyright 1942, 
z 3 Jos. Schlits Brewing Co., 
, YY  Milzvaukee, Wisconsin 


* 
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bitter beer —you’ll always demand SCHLITZ. | 








THE HOPS 


You don’t have to drink 
a bitter beer. Schlitz 
methods of brewing con- 
trol capture on/y the del- 
icate flavor of the hops, 
not their harsh bitterness. 
That’s one reason for that 
famous flavor found only 
in Schlitz. Taste Schlitz 
and you’|] never want togo 
back to a bitter beer. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMWA 
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“He's a gentleman, all right. He hires a taxi just to take you home in” 


WILLIAM VON RIEGEN 


human. Don’t worry, leave it all to me.” 
“Right,” I said. “I’ll come back and 
fetch her about six.” 


_ KENT was pleased with 
me. He told me that I surpassed 
his wildest expectations. 

“You must have the constitution of 
an elephant,” he said, “to make a come- 
back like this. Oh, well, wonderful what 
country air and no late hours or excite- 
ment will do for a man if he can only 
stick it.” 

“J grant you your first two,” I said. 
“But don’t think that the country is free 
from excitement. We’ve had a good 
deal in my part.” 

“What sort of excitement?” 

“Murder,” I said. 

Marcus Kent pursed up his mouth 
and whistled. “Some bucolic love trag- 
edy? Farm lad kills his lass?” 

“Not at all. A crafty, determined lu- 
natic killer.” 

“T haven’t read anything about it. 
When did they lay him by the heels?” 

“They haven't, and it’s a she!” 

“Whew! I’m not sure that Lymstock’s 
quite the right place for you, old boy.” 

I said firmly, “Yes, it is. And you’re 
not going to get me out of it.” 

Marcus Kent has a romantic mind. 
He said, “So that’s it! Found a blonde?” 

“Not at all,” I said, with a guilty 
thought of Elsie Holland. “It’s merely 
that the psychology of crime interests 
me a good deal.” 

“Oh, all right. It certainly hasn’t done 
you any harm so far, but just make sure 
that your lunatic killer doesn’t obliter- 
ate you.” 

“No fear of that,” I said. 

“What about dining with me this eve- 





ning? You can tell me all about your 
revolting murder.” 

“Sorry. I’m booked.” 

“Date with a lady—eh? Yes, you’re 
definitely on the mend.” 

“T suppose you could call it that,” I 
said, rather tickled at the idea of Me- 
gan in the role. 

I was at Mirotin’s at six o’clock when 
the establishment was officially. closing. 
Mary Grey came to meet me at the top 
of the stairs outside the showroom. She 
had a finger to her lips. 

“You’re going to have a shock! If I 
say it myself, I’ve put in a good bit of 
work.” 


I WENT on into the big showroom. Me- 
gan was standing looking at herselfina 
long mirror. I give you my word I hardly 
recognized her! For the minute it took 
my breath away. Tall and slim as a wil- 
low with delicate ankles and feet shown 
off by sheer silk stockings and well-cut 
shoes. Yes, lovely feet and hands, small 
bones—quality and distinction in every 
line of her. Her hair had been trimmed 
and shaped to her head and it was glow- 
ing like a glossy chestnut. They’d had 
the sense to leave her face alone. She 
was not made up, or if she was it was 
so slight and delicate that it did not 
show. Her mouth needed no lipstick. 

Moreover there was about her some- 
thing that I had never seen before, a 
new innocent pride in the arch of her 
neck. She looked at me gravely with a 
small, shy smile. 

“T do look—rather nice, don’t I?” said 
Megan. 

“Nice?” I said. “Nice isn’t the word! 
Come on out to dinner and if every sec- 
ond man doesn’t turn around to look at 
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you I'll be surprised. You'll knock all 
the other girls into a cocked hat.” 

Megan was not beautiful, but she was 
unusual and striking looking. She had 
personality. She walked into the res- 
taurant ahead of me and as the head- 
waiter hurried toward us, I felt the 
thrill of idiotic pride that a man feels 
when he has got something out of the 
ordinary with him. 

We had cocktails first and lingered 
over them. Then we dined. And later 
we danced. Megan was keen to dance 
and I didn’t want to disappoint her, but 
for some reason or other I hadn't 
thought she would dance well. But she 
did. She was light as a feather. 

“Gosh!” I said. “You can dance!” 

She seemed a little surprised. 

“Well, of course I can. We had danc- 
ing class every week at school.” 

“It takes more than dancing class to 
make a dancer,” I said. 

We went back to our table. 

“Isn’t this food lovely?” said Megan. 
“And everything!” 

She heaved a delighted sigh. 

“Exactly my sentiments,” I said. 


1 he WAS a delirious evening. I was 
still mad. Megan brought me down 
to earth when she said doubtfully, 
“Oughtn’t we to be going home?” 

My jaw dropped. Yes, definitely I was 
mad. I had forgotten everything! I was 
in a world divorced from reality, exist- 
ing in it with the creature I had created. 

“Good Lord!” I said. 

I realized that the last train had gone. 

“Stay there,” I said. “I’m going to 
telephone.” 

I rang up the Llewellyn Hire people 
and ordered their biggest and fastest 
car to come around as soon as possible. 

I came back to Megan. 

“The last train has gone,” I said. “So 
we’re going home by car.” 

“Are we? What fun!” 

What a nice child she was, I thought. 
So pleased with everything, so unques- 
tioning, accepting all my suggestions 
without fuss or bother. 

The car came, and it was large and 
fast, but all the same it was very very 
late when we came into Lymstock. 

Suddenly conscience-stricken, I said, 
“They'll have’ been sending out search 
parties for you!” 

But Megan seemed in an equable 
mood. “Oh, I don’t think so,”’ she said 
vaguely. “I often go out and don’t come 
home for lunch.” 

“Yes, my dear child, but you’ve been 
out for tea and dinner too.” 

However, Megan's lucky star was in 
the ascendant. The house was dark and 
silent. On Megan’s advice, we went 
around to the back and threw stones at 
Rose’s window. 

In due course Rose looked out and 
with many suppressed exclamations and 
palpitations came down to let us in. 

“Well now, and I saying you were 
asleep in your bed. The master and Miss 
Holland—”’ (slight sniff after Miss Hol- 
land’s name)—“had early supper and 
went for a drive. I said I’d keep an eye 
to the boys. I thought I heard you come 
in when I was up in the nursery trying 
to quiet Colin, who was playing up, but 
you weren't about when I came down so 
I thought you’d gone up to bed. And 
that’s what I said when the master came 
in and asked for you.” 

I cut short the conversation by re- 
marking that that was where Megan had 
better go now. 

“Good night,” said Megan, “and thank 
you awfully. It’s been the loveliest day 
I've ever had.” 

I drove home slightly lightheaded 
still, and tipped the chauffeur hand- 
somely, offering him a bed if he liked. 
But he preferred to drive back through 
the night. 

The hall door had opened during our 
colloquy and as he drove away it was 
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flung wide open and Joanna said, “So 
it’s you at last, is it?” 

“Were you worried about me?” I 
asked, coming in and shutting the door. 

Joanna went into the drawing room 
and I followed her. There was a coffee- 
pot on the trivet and Joanna made her- 
self coffee while I helped myself to a 
whisky and soda. 

“Worried about you? No, of course 
not. I thought you’d decided to stay in 
town and have a binge.” 

“T’ve had a binge—of a kind.” 

I grinned and then began to laugh. 

Joanna asked what I was laughing at 
and I told her. 

“But Jerry, you must have been mad 
—dquite mad!” 

“T suppose I was.” 

“But, my dear boy, you can’t do 
things like that—not in a place like this. 
It will be all around Lymstock tomor- 
row.” 

“I suppose it will. But, after all, Me- 
gan’s only a child.” 

“She isn’t. She’s twenty. You can’t 
take a girl of twenty to London and buy 
her clothes without a most frightful 
scandal. Good gracious, Jerry, you'll 
probably have to marry the girl.” 

Joanna was half serious, half laugh- 
ing. 
It was at that moment that I made a 
very important discovery. 

“Hang it all,’ I said. “I don’t mind 
ifI do. In fact—I should like it!” 

A very funny expression came over 
Joanna’s face. She got up and said 
dryly, as she went toward the door, 
“Yes, I’ve known that for some time...” 

She left me standing, glass in hand, 
aghast at my new discovery. 


DON’T know what the usual re- 

actions are of a man who goes to pro- 
pose marriage. 

In fiction his throat is dry and his 
collar feels too tight and he is in a piti- 
able state of nervousness. 

I didn’t feel at all like that. Having 
thought of a good idea I just wanted to 
get it all settled as soon as possible. I 
didn’t see any particular need for em- 
barrassment. 

I went along to the Symmingtons’ 
house about eleven o’clock. I rang the 
bell and when Rose came, I asked for 
Miss Megan. 

It was the knowing look that Rose 
gave me that first made me feel slightly 
shy. 

She put me in the little morning room 
and while waiting there I hoped un- 
easily that they hadn’t been upsetting 
Megan. 

When the door opened and I wheeled 
around, I was instantly relieved. Megan 
was not looking shy or upset at all. Her 
head was still like a glossy chestnut, and 
she wore that air of pride and self-re- 
spect that she had acquired yesterday. 
She was in her old clothes again but she 
had managed to make them look differ- 
ent. It’s wonderful what knowledge of 
her own attractiveness will do for a girl. 
Megan, I realized suddenly, had grown 
up. 

I suppose I must really have been 
rather nervous, otherwise I should not 
have opened the conversation by saying 
affectionately: “Hullo, catfish!” It was 
hardly, in the circumstances, a lover- 
like greeting. 

It seemed to suit Megan. She grinned 
and said, “Hullo!” 

“Look here,” I said. “You didn’t get 
into a row about yesterday, I hope?” 

Megan said with assurance, “Oh, no,” 
and then blinked, and said vaguely, 
“Yes, I believe I did. I mean, they said 
a lot of things and seemed to think it 
had been very odd—but then you know 
what people are and what fusses they 
make all about nothing.” 

I was relieved to see that shocked dis- 
approval had slipped off Megan like 
water off a duck’s back. 
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“TI came around this morning,” I said, 
“because I’ve a suggestion to make. 
You see I like you a lot, and I think 
you like me—” 

“Frightfully,” said Megan with rather 
disquieting enthusiasm. 

“And we get on awfully well together, 
so I think it would be a good idea if we 
got married.” 

“Oh,” said Megan. 


Se looked surprised. Just that. Not 
startled. Not shocked. Just mildly 
surprised. 

“You mean you really want to marry 
me?” she asked with the air of one get- 
ting a thing perfectly clear. 

“More than anything in the world,” 
I said—and I meant it. 

“You mean, you’re in love with me?” 

“T’m in love with you.” 5 

Her eyes were steady and grave. She 
said, “I think you’re the nicest person 
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That she wasn’t going to stay unless 
they got another maid quick—and they 
wouldn’t be likely to do that when there 
had been a murder in the house! That 
it was all very well for that Miss Hol- 
land to say she’d do the housework in 
the meantime. 

Very sweet and obliging she was—oh, 
yes, but it was mistress of the house that 
she was fancying herself going to be one 
fine day! Mr. Symmington, poor man, 
never saw anything—but one knew what 
a widower was, a poor helpless creature 
made to be the prey of a designing 
woman. And that it wouldn’t be for 
want of trying if Miss Holland didn’t 
step into the dead mistress’ shoes! 

I assented mechanically to everything, 
yearning to get away and unable to do 
so because Rose was holding firmly on 
to my hat while she indulged in her 
flood of spite. 

I wondered if there was any truth in 


“You might at least pretend it’s a gor- 
geous day, if only to deceive the enemy” 


in the world—but I’m not in love with 
you.” 

“Tl make you love me.” 

“That wouldn’t do. I don’t want to 
be made.” She paused and then said 
gravely, “I’m not the sort of wife for 
you. I’m better at hating than at lov- 
ing.” 

She said it with a queer intensity. 

I said, “Hate doesn’t last. Love does.” 

“Ts that true?” 

“Tt’s what I believe.” 

Again there was a silence. 
oaid, “So it’s ‘no,’ is it?” 

“Ves, it's “no.” 

“And you don’t encourage me to 
hope?” 

“What would be the good of that?” 

“None whatever,” I agreed. ‘Quite 
redundant in fact—because I’m going to 
hope whether you tell me to or not.” 

Well, that was that. 

I walked away from the house feeling 
slightly dazed but irritatingly conscious 
of Rose’s passionately interested gaze 
following me. 

Rose had had a good deal to say be- 
fore I could escape. 

That she’d never felt the same since 
that awful day! That she wouldn’t have 
stayed except for the children and be- 
ing sorry for poor Mr. Symmington. 


Then I 
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what she said. Had Elsie Holland en- 
visaged the possibility of becoming the 
second Mrs. Symmington? Or was she 
just a decent kindhearted girl doing 
her best to look after a bereaved house- 
hold? 

The result would quite likely be the 
same in either case. And why not? 
Symmington’s young children needed a 
mother—Elsie was a decent soul—be- 
sides being quite indecently beautiful 
—a point which a man might Appreci- 
ate—even such a stuffed fish as Sym- 
mington! 

I thought all this, I know, because I 
was trying to put off thinking about Me- 
gan. 


yee may say that I had gone to ask 
Megan to marry me in an absurdly 
complacent frame of mind and that I 
deserved what I got—but it was not 
really like that. It was because I felt so 
assured, so certain, that Megan be- 
longed to me—that she was my .busi- 
ness, that to look after her and make 
her happy and keep her from harm was 
the only natural right way of life for 
me, that I had expected her to feel, too 
—that she and I—belonged to each 
other. 

But I was not giving up. Oh, no! Me- 
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ITH home and home surround- 
ings more meaningful and pre- 
cious than ever before—with, perhaps, 
less leisure or opportunity for trips 
and outings, a snapshot record of you 
and yours becomes a matter of first 
importance. A glance at these pic- 
tures and you live your 
happy days all over again. 
To make certain this 
year’s all-important snap- 
shots are your finest yet... 
crisp and clear and true-to- 


life... load Kodak 


with 











It’s America’s 


favorite. Millions are for it because it 


Verichrome Film. 
makes them so sure of themselves— 
sure of getting good snapshots. 

Verichrome is the film that doesn’t 
have to be pampered—it has “range.” 
It makes the average camera a better 
Ask for—and be sure that 
you get—only Kodak Verichrome 
Vilm. At your Kodak dealer’s. 


camera. 


Visit your soldier every week in snapshots. 
It’s the surest, simplest way to keep in 
touch... Kastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


made on KODAK FILM 
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What Do You Want? 


BvEkY dollar must go far these 
days. So send a letter or a card 
for our free booklet, ‘“‘An Adventure 
in Dollars and Cents.’”’ It tells girls 
and women how to make money at 
home in spare moments. 


Margaret Clarke, Secretary 
Pin Money Club, Department 169 
Collier’s Weekly, 250 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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MOST EX@UTSITE BEER 


BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUNIONS 


LARGE OR 
TENDER JOINTS ¢& 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 

ions, enlarged or tender joints, you'll 

get quick relief with the New Swzper- 

Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make . . how they lift shoe 
pressure off the sensitive “spot and protect the 
joint. New in design and texture and 630% 
softer than before! Do not come off in the bath. 
More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 
where. Insist on Dr. Scholl’s! 





“NO MOTHS CAN LIVE IN MY BLANKETS 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLIT’S THE SPRAY 
YOU'LL LIKE BECAUSE: 


It’s quick death to moths, flies, 
bed bugs, mosquitoes, roaches, ants, 
and many other household insects! 


Flit has the highest rating 
established for household insecti- 
cides by the National Bureau of 
Standards .. . an AA RATING! 


Has a stainless spray when 
used as directed. 


Has a pleasant odor... won't 
harm when used near 


28; ! 
7M food! 


Copr. 1942 Stanco Inc. 








fish shop again and rejoined us. She 
was holding a large red lobster. 

“Have you ever seen anything so un- 
like Mr. Pye?” she said. “Very virile 
and handsome, isn’t it?” 


I WAS a little nervous of meeting Jo- 
anna but I found when I got home 
that I needn’t have worried. She was out 
and she did not return for lunch. This 
aggrieved Partridge a good deal, who 
said sourly as she proffered two loin 
chops in an entrée dish: 

“Miss Burton said specially as she 
was going to be in.” 

I ate both chops in an attempt to 
atone for Joanna’s lapse. All the same, 
I wondered where my sister was. She 
had taken to being very mysterious 
about her doings of late. 

It was half past three when Joanna 
burst into the drawing room. I had 
heard a car stop outside and I half ex- 
pected to see Griffith, but the car drove 
on and Joanna came in alone. 

Her face was very red and she seemed 
upset. I perceived that something had 
happened. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

Joanna opened her mouth, closed it 
again, sighed, plumped herself down in 
a chair and stared in front of her. 

She said, “I’ve had the most awful 
day.” 

“What’s happened?” 

“T’ve done the most incredible things. 
It was awful—” 

“But what—” 

“T just started out for a walk, an or- 
dinary walk—I went up over the hill 
and on to the moor. I walked miles— 
I felt like it. Then I dropped down 
into a hollow. There’s a farm there—a 
God-forsaken lonely sort of spot. I was 
thirsty and I wondered if they had any 
milk or something. So I wandered into 
the farmyard and then the door opened 
and Owen came out. es 

“Yes?” 

“He thought I might be the district 
nurse. There was a woman in there 
having a baby. He was expecting the 
nurse and he’d sent word to her to get 
hold of another doctor. It—things were 
going wrong.” 
~ “Yes?” 

“So he said—-to me. ‘Come on, you'll 
do—better than nobody.’ I said I 
couldn’t, and he said what did I mean? 
I said I’d never done anything like that, 
that I didn’t know anything— 

“He asked me what the devil that 
mattered. And then he was awful. He 
turned on me. He said, ‘You’re a woman, 
aren’t you? I suppose you can do your 
darnedest to help another woman?’ And 
he went on at me—said I’d talked as 
though I was interested in doctoring and 
had said I wished I were a nurse. ‘All 
pretty talk, Isuppose! You didn’t mean 
anything real by it, but this is real and 
you're going to behave like a decent 
human being and not a useless orna- 
mental nitwit!’ 

“T’ve done the most incredible things, 
Jerry. Held instruments and boiled 
them and handed things. I’m so tired 
I can hardly stand up. It was dread- 
ful. But he saved her—and the baby. 
It was born alive. He didn’t think at 
one time that he could save it. Oh, 
dear!” 

Joanna covered her face with her 
hands. 

I contemplated her with a certain 
amount of pleasure and mentally took 
my hat off to Owen Griffith. He’d 
brought Joanna slap up against reality 
for once. 

I said, ‘‘There’s a letter for you in the 
hall. From Paul, I think.” 

“Eh?” She paused for a minute and 
then said, “I’d no idea, Jerry, what doc- 
tors had to do. The nerve they’ve got 
to have!” 

I went out into the hall and brought 
Joanna her letter. She opened it, 
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She nodded. She was sobbing now. 

Symmington went out of the room. In 
the doorway he collided with Owen 
Griffith. 

“What's this?” said Owen violently. 
“My sister—”’ 

“I’m sorry, Dr. Griffith. Very sorry. 
But we have no alternative.” 

“You think she—was responsible for 
those letters?” 

“I’m afraid there is no doubt of it, 
sir,’ said Nash. He turned to Aimée: 
“You must come with us now, please, 
Miss Griffith—y ou shall have every fa- 
cility for seeing a solicitor, you know.” 

Owen cried, ‘“Aimée!” 

She brushed past him without looking 
at him. 

She said, “Don’t talk to me. Don’t 
say anything. And for heaven’s sake 
don’t Jook at me!” 


HEY went out. Owen stood like a 

man in a dream. 

I waited a bit, then I came up to him. 

“If there’s anything I can do, Griffith, 
tell me.” 

He said like a man in a dream, 
“Aimée? I don’t believe it.” 

“It may be a mistake,” I suggested 
feebly. 

He said slowly, “She wouldn’t take it 
like that if it were. But I would never 
have believed it. I can’t believe it.’ 

He sank down on a chair. I made my- 
self useful by finding a stiff drink and 
bringing it to him. He swallowed it 
down and it seemed to do him good. 

He said, “I couldn’t take it in at first. 
I’m all right now. Thanks, Burton, but 
there’s nothing you can do. Nothing 
anyone can do.” 

The door opened and Joanna came in. 
She was very white. 

She came over to Owen and looked 
at me. 

She said, “Get out, Jerry. This is my 
business.” 

As I went out of the door, I saw her 
kneel down by his chair. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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ris summer, more than serving Uncle Sam to the limit and, 
ever before, you can profit by the at the same time, having adequate 
suggestions we advice of expe- _ facilities to serve civilian travelers 
rienced travel counselors in plan- —providing we all plan together. 
ning your trips. And at the same 
time, you'll be helping us serve the 
nation as it must be served. 


Burlington passenger offices in 
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and a load of stationery. “The candy, 
cookies and so on—yes,” says Hutchins, 
“because it’s divvied up with the boys 
in my company. But the letters—no. I 
get plenty of them from my wife.” 





ACKSONVILLE NAVAL AIR STA- 
TION. Blow Out the Rising Sun is 


the battle cry of the Fellows of the 
Bellows, an organization that could— 
and should—be installed everywhere 


War Stamps are sold. When a Fellow 
of the Bellows buys a 25-cent stamp he 
becomes a Puff. He qualifies as a 
Breeze with $25 worth, a Gale at $50, 
a Storm at $75 and a Hurricane with 
$100. Official scorekeeper for the outfit 
is Lt. Comdr. Richard H. Briner, of the 
Accessories Division of Assembly and 
Repairs, where the idea originated. 


Y THE time personnel officers at this 

Station had finished questioning Sea- 
man Walter E. Svoboda about his past 
they were willing to call it a day. As a 
Russian parachute trooper Svoboda 
made three jumps behind the Finnish 
lines during the Russo-Finnish war and 
seven behind the Polish lines when Ger- 
many‘and Russia overran that country. 
Besides that, he’s a graduate of a Rus- 
sian school for guerrillas and snipers. 
But right now he’s training to be an 
Aviation Machinist Mate at Jackson- 
ville. Here is how come: 

Svoboda’s father, of Czech descent 
but a native of that part of Russia which 
became Poland after the last war, emi- 
grated to this country a long time back 
and settled in Detroit to become an en- 
gineer. With other American engineers 
he went to Russia in 1929 under a five- 
year contract from the Russian govern- 
ment, and son Walter, at the age of 
twelve, joined him in 1932. Walter went 
through high school but couldn’t get 
into college because he wasn’t a citi- 
zen. Meantime his father’s contract 
expired but the government wouldn’t 
allow the family to leave Russia. So— 
with nothing else to do, Walter learned 
parachuting and sniping, a knowledge 
the Russian government was glad to 
make use of even though Svoboda 
wasn’t a citizen. When Poland disap- 
peared Walter was discharged from the 
army and in March, 1941, the family re- 
turned to America by way of Siberia and 
Japan. After eight years in Russia Sea- 
man Svoboda speaks Russian and 
Ukrainian and understands Polish and 
Czech, all of which has been duly noted 
in his dossier for possible future refer- 
ence. 


AVAL SUPPLY DEPOT, Seattle, 

Wash. Last fall, when Lt. Knox 
Woodruff went on duty at this base on 
the world’s longest pier, which the Navy 
had just bought from the city, the on- 
the-scene staff consisted of the lieuten- 
ant, a storekeeper and two civilian 
workers. Somebody asked Lt. Wood- 
ruff how much more help he’d need. 
“Not more than two men,” he guessed. 
Today the site is the Navy’s fifth hug- 
est supply depot, with Naval personnel, 
Marines and civilian help numbering 
hundreds (it takes more than 100 Ma- 
rines alone to patrol the place). 

Lt. Woodruff, who admits he’s one 
of the 130,000,000 Americans who didn’t 
know last November that Pearl Harbor 
was just around the corner, is the un- 
official historian of the depot; he has a 
complete log of the depot’s progress, 
and the comings and goings of ships. 
Amidst a bunch of statistical detail 
there’s one entry for a patrol craft: ‘““De- 
tected peculiar odor. Investigated same. 
Found the tide was out.” 
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Unfortunately for secrecy, a big over- 
head bridge connecting one of the 
fashionable residential districts with 
downtown Seattle bisects the depot 
area. The Navy at first planned to close 
the bridge, then changed its mind after 
briefly considering the quandary into 
which it would put thousands of penin- 
sular residents. The bridge itself is so 
situated that it should offer a swell view 
of the city’s skyline, but because of 
some designer’s quirk that has made 
Sunday drivers grouse for years, passing 
motorists can’t see over the rails. This 
ill wind blew good for the Navy, though; 
people in cars can’t see most of the 
Navy’s secret activities down on the 
pier. 

Depot supply officers are proudest, 
perhaps, of a junk pile comprising stuff 
stripped from boats converted in Puget 
Sound shipyards to Navy use. Every 
time a Naval vessel puts in at the pier, 
the supply boys invite the crew to help 
themselves, An engineer finds a tube he 
needs for an engine-room repair; some- 
body else grabs some cable, or whatnot. 
The pile is about gone now, and the 
supplymen are boasting they haven’t 
wasted a thing. 


ORT LAWTON, Seattle. -The rules 

‘prohibit posting any advertising in 
mess halls, but one cigarette company 
puts out such a snappy electric clock 
(with the brand name neatly lettered on 
the face) that one outfit here hung it up 
anyway. To be nonpartisan about the 
business the mess sergeant draped a 
large sign underneath the clock. The 
sign: NO SMOKING. 


moe McPHERSON, Ga. Sgt. Harry 

J. Lassiter, who sorts the mail for this 
Reception Center’s P. O., offers two ex- 
amples of how not to address soldiers’ 
mail. The first he calls the understate- 
ment address: Leon Lafell, Cavalry 
(I think), Camp Something, Atlanta, 
Ga. The other extreme is even more of 
a headache to post office clerks: The 
Very Private Robert L. Turnstall ‘““Tod”’ 
Bober, French-Hornist De Luxe, lst 
Chair, Horn Section, Company B, Re- 


ceiving Battalion, Special Duty, Recep- 
tion Center Band, Inc., Care Privates 
Sidney Ware and James Halford Wil- 
liams, Reception Center, Fort McPher- 
son, Ga., U. S. A. Both letters were 
delivered in spite of everything. 


UARTERMASTER DEPOT, At- 

lanta. Civilian sacrifice of rubber 
is helping the armed forces, but the 
armed forces are playing ball, too. 
Fourth Corps Area Quartermaster Col. 
James R. Alfonte, for instance, is doing 
all he can to conserve the supply. Ten 
civilian inspectors now examine every 
tire coming off every Army vehicle and 
those once sold as junk are now re- 
paired. Fourth Corps Area’s monthly 
recapping job comes to an average of 
10,000 tires. 


OE! AN even larger scale is the rub- 
ber-saving program of the quarter- 
master general. By changing the speci- 
fications for tires and tubes produced 
over a period of nine months, some 70,- 
000,000 pounds of crude rubber have 
been made available for other purposes. 
This is enough to fill all the rubber re- 
quirements for 175,000 P-40’s, or more 
than 30,000 four-engine bombers, or 
more than 450 battleships, or more than 
140,000 additional Army trucks. An ad- 
mirable project. 


Best EUSTIS, Va. Pvt. Jerome B. 

D’Agostino was on his way to becom- 
ing a veterinarian when the Army got 
him, which is why Patsy’s progeny are 
alive today. Patsy was only an alley 
cat, but she was the pet of one of the 
battalions here, and when she was run 
over and killed by a car one morning re- 
cently, Pvt. D’Agostino, who was work- 
ing in a near-by mess hall and who knew 
something of Patsy’s history, grabbed a 
knife and ran to the street ... Four of 
the five unborn kittens were delivered 
alive and are now thriving. Two are 
black, one is gray and the other’s red. 
Pvt. D’Agostino has been feeding them 
milk from an eye dropper every two 
hours beginning at 3 A. M. and ending at 
9 p. M. and it hasn’t got him down yet. 
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HARRY PENNINGTON, JR. 


Army pilots don't need big muscles, but co-ordination is essen- 


In the test shown above, Athletic Director Joe Holmes 
(right), of Brooks Field, has called, 


"Two-one!” and the flier, 


without looking down, is trying to put his foot in the proper 
square while the man at left times him. This test helps de- 
termine the exercises necessary to forestall muscular fatigue 


-who’s there?’ Oke?” 
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7 SPARK 
B= PLUGS 


“SHECKS, ONCLE TIGE--IT'S STILL TOO DERN GOOD FER THE HAWGS --- WITH SOME 
WHEELS ON ER AN’ A FEW NEW AUTO-LITE PLUGS SHED RUN LIKE A DAISY” 


GET "LIKE-NEW’ PERFORMANCE 
FOR SPARK WEARY ENGINES... 


Mountain Boys are right 
lese days cars must be 
And thou- 
ids of car owners find 
2n faulty plugs are re- 
ced with new Auto-Lites, 
y get flashing pick-up and 


t in service. 


wer, restored gas econ- 
To discover whether 
|not your present plugs 
the reason for hard start- 
lack of power, ask for a 


“Plug-Chek,” the new in- 
spection service exclusive 
with Auto-Lite Spark Plug 
Dealers. You may find sim- 
ply cleaning and regapping 
your present plugs makes 
your car run like new. Find 
out, too, how you can get 
a free copy of the “Moun- 
tain Boys” cartoon book— 
24 pages of laughs by the 
sly humorist Paul Webb. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO ° 


Merchandising Division ® 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


IGNITION 
ENGINEERED 


Color and condition tell whether spark plugs 
ore operating ‘too hot,’’ or ‘too cold,” or just 
right. Matching your plugs with those illus- 
trated on the ‘’Plug-Chek”’ is the first step in 
restoring new life to spark-weary engines. 


\1S 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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In water re- 
pellent Gale- 
cloth, $16.50. 
Others $11.50 
up. 











First, your Alligator gives you smarter ap- 
pearance. Second, its extra protection keeps 
your swvits looking newer. See the Alligator 
styles at your dealer’s. The Alligator Com- 
pany, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


$6.50 to $31.50 


At Better Dealers Everywhere 


ALLIGATOR 


~ IT'S SURE TO RAINE 





becouse .« 

















It’s timely economy to make 
razor blades last longer, shave 
S-m-o-0-t-h-e-r by sharpening your A 
double-edge razor blades with \. 
TWINPLEX Economy Stropper. 
Deluxe Modelincludes built-in Hone, 
$2. At dealers or postpaid from: 
TWINPLEX, 1800 Roscoe Street, 
Dept. 205, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Be Bbesbtnbit RPLE DE 


ECONOMY STROPPER 
















POLICY PAYS 


Hospital Expenses for 
Sickness or Accident 


up to 
$540.00 
Doctor Expense up to 


$135.00 


Loss of Time fromWork 


$300.00 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don't allow Hospitalization 
expense to ruin your life sav- 
ings. Insure NOW...BEFORE 
IT’S TOO LATE! In case of 
unexpected sickness or ac- 
cident you may go to any 
Hospital in the U.S. or 
Canada, under any Doctor's 
care. Your expenses will be 
paid in strict accordance 
with Policy provisions. Indi- 


vidual or ree FO Ne Loss of Life 

eligible (to age 70). No 

agent will call, $] 000.00 
..-And other 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE valuable benefits. 


H NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
: Dep. Z2-5, Wilmington, Del. 

a Please send me, without obligation, details about 
g your “3c A Day Hospitalization Insurance Plan“. 
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are defenseless. Maybe if we can keep 
them submerged, afraid to show their 
noses, afraid to come up for air, they'll 
hate this coast and clear out. Life in 
the pig boats must be pretty tough when 
you're down there hiding for hours. 
Some of the boys say that we’ve made 
it so hot for them that they’ve gone 
south. 

This patrolling would be a good thing. 
vital in the country’s defense, even if 
we didn’t see a submarine. It keeps 
them down under and makes life tough 
for them. It’s a good thing for the Army 
and the Navy to know what goes on out 
here, too. 

Funny about dolphins, how much like 
a submarine they look. One of the Eng- 
lish patrols hit a sperm whale. They 
certainly got their oil slick. 

The radio operator sits and listens. 
The ship has three receiving outfits. 
One is always keyed to 500 kilocycles, 
the international distress band. 

One by one, we pass ships. Some we 
know. With others, we find out pretty 
quick. And we know that everyone who 
identifies himself as “Friend” may not 
be a friend. For three days, the same 
ship has been in the same spot, going 
the same speed in the same direction. 
It won’t ever do that again. 

Wondering if the submarines really 
do get supplies and shore communica- 
tion from some of these boats, tramps, 
tankers, even fishing boats. 


Trouble Looks for Us 


The radio operator tells us of the 
“lonely skies” these days. No gab. 
In the old days, there used to be a con- 
stant chatter. Now, just waiting, wait- 
ing for trouble. 

Startled, he looks up and begins his 
ticking. Over his earphones, the pilot 
is getting the same message. A tanker 
has gone down—look for survivors— 
position—Mac gives orders over the 
interphone to acknowledge the instruc- 
tions—‘“‘Pilot to Radio,” “Radio to Pilot, 
go ahead,” then, “Send departure from 
routine, that’s all.” 

The course changes only a little. Mac 
“piles on the coal” as we head for trou- 
ble. No one has to move. We’ve been 
ready and waiting all along as we swept 
back and forward over the sea wastes. 
The navigator passes a slip to the pilot. 
It can’t be far. 

Over the interphone comes the bom- 
bardier’s flash, ‘Raft three miles 
ahead .. . a little to the right” ...Ina 
minute we’re over it, a couple of pairs 
of drums lashed to a platform. No sign 
of life. There’s a pear-shaped oil slick 
and a few little pieces of debris. We 
bank sharply and come back. Again we 
circle and climb a bit, then a wider 
circle. A Navy blimp is coming up off 
in the distance. 

“Periscope straight ahead!” 

“We’re on it!” 

“Open bomb bay!” 

The retractable landing gear is low- 
ered to cut our speed. The entire crew 
is rigid, expectant. 

“Arm bombs!” into the phone. 

“Bombs away!” 

No. 1 egg hits the water, not really 
Everyone knows that as the 
ship, flying over the explosion, bumps. 
The plane seems to have gone out of 
control as the altimeter flutters wildly 
and the compass spins dizzily. But the 


| blimp has arrived with her nose down, 


hot on the scent and, to mark the target 
for our return she drops a yellow 
“bubble ball” practically on the sub’s 
nose as the periscope and its sea-green 
belly crash-dive in a burst of sea foam. 
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Now we return in an unhurried and sure 
approach like Joe Louis moving in. 

Again, “Bombs away.” Another bank, 
short and quick—the blimp goes down, 
drops her marker—and again, ‘““Bombs 
away.” 

We can see an oil slick and a bubble 
come up—from a sick sea wolf, we hope. 

Once more, and we give it the depth 
bomb. A smothered kind of roar and 
the water lifts up, not like one of those 
geysers you see in the movies, but just 
a heavy, tired gurgle. It must have hit 
the yellow ball, for it isn’t there any 
more. 

There are two oil slicks now, and 
plenty of bubbles. The big slick takes 
the shape of a sea horse. 

Curious, not a word was spoken be- 
yond the bomb-discharge commands. 

Mac says, “Maybe it was and maybe 
it wasn’t, but if it was, it ain’t.” Texas 
talk. 

At five hundred feet or so, we begin 
wide sweeping circles. All of us, six pairs 
of eyes, light on a boat and a raft at the 
same time. The raft is the same kind 
that we saw a few minutes ago, the same 
platform roped to oil drums. Three 
cold-looking men are huddled in a 
bunch. They not only look cold—they 
look wet. In the boat there are perhaps 
fifteen. Unlike the men on the raft, who 
made no move as we swept down, the 
men in the boat wave, and even though 
we can’t hear them, we can see their 
lips move in a yell. 

As we circle, our report to shore goes 
out. Position. Survivors. Details. 

We come down over the water so low 
that the altimeter indicates that we are 
under water. That’s because it has zero 
set at the airport level, which is ninety 
feet. When you fly that low, you realize 
how fast you’re going—too fast to see 
much. 

We get a quick glimpse of those 
tired faces below us that have just gone 
through the gamble of these wartime 


‘seas, the gamble every one of them has 


to take. Those boys have had a bad 
shake, but have recovered. 

We circle for a while in the early twi- 
light haze. Help is on the way from the 
Coast Guard, we know. 

The men of our bomber look at one 
another in a kind of a satisfied way, a 
way that vaguely suggests gratitude and 
affection. ‘Just right, kid,’ they seem 
to say, but don’t say it. That’s a mighty 
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—is ready, and Frank Davis takes it 
up. And takes it up. And takes it up. 


Small flaws appear. There’s a bug here 
and an instrument that needs changing | 


there. As the plane flies, it automatically 
radioes to men in a laboratory on the 
field just how its parts are standing the 
strain. Performance of wings and rivets 
and braces is recorded permanently, 
though the plane is miles away flying at 
300 miles an hour. Pretty wonderful. 

Talking about strain: It’s almost im- 
possible for a pilot to wreck a plane in 
the air by overtaxing its strength. When 
the pilot is strained to the limit by 


speed and changes in direction, the | 
plane still has a 100 per cent safety | 


factor. 
Even while the prototype of the Ven- 


geance was being tested, ships were | 


coming off the production lines. The 
plane actually is manufactured by doz- 
ens of subcontractors and subsubcon- 
tractors, all over the country. 

The outer wing panels and the tail, 
for example, are made in the Midwest, 
the center section in the South, and so 
on. All these parts are then shipped to 
the big plants for final assembly. The 
Vengeance, by the time it rolls out onto 
the runway for its tests, is really an all- 
American product. 


People educated to mass production, | 
with things rolling off assembly lines by | 


the scores of thousands, wonder why 
you can’t produce warplanes that way. 

It is uneconomical, and may actually 
be slower, to set up mass production as- 


sembly lines if you are going to roll out | 
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Gangway! FRIENDS to the rescue! 


Get FRIENDS AND Give 
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only a few thousand units of a terrifi- | 


cally complicated piece of machinery, 
because you have to divide the cost of 


this line, and the time it takes to build | 


and set up the machines, into the num- 
ber of units you build. While you're 
waiting for weeks for a system to be 
set up and machines to be made and in- 
stalled, you might be making planes by 
simpler methods. 

There always will be a tremendous 
amount of hand labor in plane building 
—as there still is in car building, for that 
matter. Incidentally, on the Vengeance 
and our other warplanes, much of this 
hand labor is being done now by girls, 
whose fingers often are defter than 
those of men. You can see them at work 
on the production lines, proud of their 
ability to do a job exactly right in the 
sO many seconds or minutes allotted 
before the line moves on. And the girl 
who hasn’t completed her job while the 


part she’s working on is at her station | 
gets a nice quiet razzing from the others. | 


Making Good—with a Vengeance! 


Reports from the British say the 
Vengeance is making good. Just how 
good is a secret—but you can judge a 
little from the fact that the Stuka has 
a range of about 500 miles, fully loaded. 
This is enough for the Germans, flying 
from French bases close to England, but 
not enough for the British, who must fly 


from England to Germany; or for us, who | 
must perhaps fly over oceans eventually. | 


The Vengeance, the British report, 


does its job with ease and speed. It car- | 


ries bigger loads of sudden death farther 
and faster than any Stuka in the air or 
on the drafting table. 

It may cheer you to know, too, that 
plane production is a lot farther along 
than you think. Planes are rolling as 
fast or faster than pilots can be trained 
to fly them. The production problem is 








about licked. The big news now is, the | 
Vengeance (hundreds of them) is ready | 


to blast dictatorship from the earth. 
i THE END 
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COPLAN 


Newsboys unwittingly aid Axis indoctrination by vigorous 
pushing of pro-Nazi El Pampero. They get this paper free 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Radical Paul Tabodra leads middle-class businessmen, 


bulk of opposition to Castillo’s pro-Axis conservatives 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Invaluable aid to hemisphere defense would be Argentina's navy, n 
bilized by her dubious neutrality. Fleet includes 2 battleships, 3 cruiser 


This, the second of two articles on 
enemy influence in Argentina, 
where Nationalism plus Axis pres- 
sure and profiteers’ greed add up 
to neutrality. The first of these 
articles appeared, under the same 
title, in Collier's for April 18th 


world, only two are isolationist. One of these, 

Chile, may yet enter the war on the side of the 
Allies, or she may come part way eventually by di- 
vorcing the Axis. The other, Argentina, doesn’t be- 
lieve in divorce. She’ll stay tied to the Axis and call 
it neutrality and she’ll cling to that policy as long as it 
continues profitable and safe and otherwise expedient. 
That’s the Argentine way. 

You can lay this to the influence of Axis money 
and propaganda and the presence in Argentina of the 
most powerful fifth column in South America. You 
can attribute Argentina’s neutrality to her blood 
bonds to Madrid and Rome. More than two thirds of 
Argentina’s 13 million people are of Italo-Spanish 
stock. 

But the real reasons for Argentina’s isolationism 
go beyond all the obvious ones to a cause as old as 
Argentina herself. The policy of neutrality pro- 
claimed by the congenitally pro-Axis government of 
Conservative Ramén Castillo is rooted in national- 
ism. Argentina hasn’t a corner on this superpatroitic 
commodity. Nationalism flourishes in most South 
American countries. 

In Argentina, however, you have the only country 
in this hemisphere where nationalism and the con- 
ditions that breed it and feed it exist simultaneously. 
It’s the only South American country where it’s al- 
most impossible to distinguish nationalism from the 
politics of the party in power. Nationalists pack the 
cabinet, the civil service, the Senate, the Chamber of 
Deputies and the provincial and city administrations. 
Nationalists dominate the army, navy and air forces. 

Nowhere else on this continent is it as difficult to 
tell a Nationalist from a Nazi. Their opponents, the 
enfeebled Radicals, call them Nazinalistas instead of 
Nacionalistas. Not all of the Conservatives are Na- 
tionalists, but nearly all Nationalists are Conserva- 
tives, and unanimously the Nazis, Fascists and Fa- 


C)' THE twenty-two nations in this half of the 


Ablest journalist in South America—as well 
as leading Nationalist—is Enrique Osés, 
who edits the violently pro-Nazi El Pampero 


Argentipa—Axis Gate 
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langists who flourish in Argentin it 
They number approximately 2500 
an enormous bloc in a country w e the! 
cast at a national election seldom keeeds 
and a half. | 
The Nationalist party line iv\s famil 
speech by Adolf Hitler, an oratic by Bent 
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portions of neighboring countries hich & 
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the offensive Allied war effort. Ti Ms 
keeps it alive through newspapers © the 
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THAT STANDS FOR THE 
STRICTEST WHISKEY STANDARD 
IN THE WORLD 
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oF: standard was first fought for by the late 
Col. FE. H.Taylor Jr.who had it written into law. 
And since this came about, no other 
hind of zhiskey has ever been made 
in the Old Taylor distillery. 
| It produces a costher whiskey. But 


we believe it is worth it. And millions 
of men who know fine bourbon 
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lood, Sweat 
and lears -- 


and a Leaven of Humor 


O CHURCHILL’S ‘‘blood, sweat and tears,’ 


a fervent ‘‘Amen!”’ 


Collier’s readers know the courage and candor and vision 
of that great Briton who wrote so prophetically for 
Collier’s in pre-war years. 


Of the Prime Minister’s prescription, unfortunately, there 
will be more than enough to go around. And America will 
have its full share of the seamy side. Main 
Street will have to take it. 


But to America’s millions fighting on the home 
front, Collier’s promises the mind-saving 
breaks—a leaven of humor, escape into fiction, 


comic relief. 


We’ll continue to bring you the war—vividly, 
accurately, speedily and firsthand. Our staff 
correspondents on the fronts around the world 


will keep you informed. 


We'll report, too, and as authoritatively, the 
war behind the war— the daily battles of the 
vast civilian army that may never fire a shot. 
This means facts—as immunity against the poison peddlers, and as 


antidote for their poison. 


Keep on looking to Collier’s, as millions do, for the clear, concise 
‘‘low-down”’ on home-front plans, battles and strategy —whether 
they concern sugar or skirt lengths, diet or defense, priorities 


or production. 


But one of the inalienable rights we’re fighting this war for is 
our right to the enjoyment of a smile or a grin or even a belly- 
laugh when the going is rough. And Collier’s won’t forget 


that, either. | 
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war on all fronts. 


> we say 


a7 “YOUR SUGAR BOWL BLOWS UP” 


You can go easy on the sugar with better spirit after reading Frank J. Taylor’s 
article in the current issue of Collier’s and learning that sugar cane is needed for 
smokeless powder. And Collier’s makes the saving easier, too, with a 36-page book 
of recipes for the use of sugar substitutes. Week after week Collier’s anticipates the 
needs of the vast home army. Watch for its atthoritative, high-spot articles on the 
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‘‘Regardless of what you saw in the movies, 
Alfred, not every woman in a long, black 
dress is the secret agent of a foreign power.’’ 
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brought into line with a complete em- 
bargo on automobiles, tires, manufac- 
tured goods and gasoline. 

Great Britain has already cracked 
down on Argentina. Despite Axis propa- 
ganda to the contrary, she sells little or 
nothing in Argentina and buys Argen- 
tina’s beef largely because there’s none 
available elsewhere. 

I tracked down three stories of Brit- 
ish competition with American firms in 
South America and found all three to 
be false. One concerned the sale of 
British-made airplanes in Brazil and 
Argentina. Another said that British 
machinery made with Lend-Lease ma- 
terials was being marketed in Argentina. 
A third accused the British of whisper- 
ing to Argentine merchants that they 
shouldn’t forget Argentina’s real friends 
were the English and that the Ameri- 
cans were interlopers who wanted to 
grab the Argentine market for them- 
selves. I talked with scores of Ameri- 
can and British businessmen and none 
could produce proof of Anglo-American 
commercial competition in that coun- 
try. There was such competition in the 
early stages of the war when it was still 
the phony war, before it became the 
people’s war. It ended with Dunkirk 





“Now, now, Mrs. Cressing- 


the man leads” 


JOHN A. RUGE 


ton 


and with the purge of the appeasers in 
Churchill’s cabinet. 

Small British ships put into Buenos 
Aires once every four to six weeks. 
These occasional five- and six-thousand 
tonners couldn’t possibly carry enough 
goods into that country to offer the 
United States anything like serious com- 
petition. But the anti-Allied propa- 
ganda persists despite the efforts of 
American Ambassador Norman Armour 
in Buenos Aires and British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Noel Charles in Rio de Janeiro 
to kill it. The propaganda stems from 
sources like E/] Pampero. 

Both business and military men say 
that brutal as a policy of economic sanc- 
tions against the country may seem, it 
is the only language Argentines will 
understand at this point. 

The hardships which sanctions would 
entail for hundreds of thousands of 
Argentine workers would bring pressure 
on the Castillo government and cause 
it either to modify its policy in respect 
to the Allies or to quit. Despite Na- 
tionalism and Castillo’s political ma- 
chine, the average man of Argentina 
—including even the peons and pam- 
peros and gauchos who live and work 
on the big ranches but must vote as 
their bosses demand—is pro-democratic. 


The editor of a leading afternoon 
newspaper in Buenos Aires told me that 
the Argentines buy newspapers only 
when the Allies are winning. Circula- 
tion falls off when the news is bad—i. e. 
when the Axis-is winning. The editor 
interpreted this to mean that the aver- 
age man is on our side. He, like 
Ambassador Armour and several promi- 
nent members of Castillo’s government, 
also declared that only a hard-boiled 
cracking-down policy by the United 
States can prevent Argentina from going 
completely over to the Axis side. 

They recognized that severe meas- 
ures against Argentina might hasten the 
swing over to the enemy’s side. But, 
they argued, what has the United States 
to lose? Delay in the application of 
economic sanctions against Argentina 
will only delay the inevitable date of a 
show of hands all around, and mean- 
while Castillo will strengthen his posi- 
tion with the Axis and with those 
people in Argentina who believe the 
Allies are fighting a losing war. ~ 


Appeasement Won't Work 


As in the case of Vichy France and 
Spain, the tendency of the State De- 
partment has been to “go slow” with 
Argentina in the vain hope of winning 
Castillo over. President Roosevelt, 
however, appears to recognize the ur- 
gency of the Argentine problem. Im- 
mediately after Argentina became one 
of the holdouts of the Rio de Janeiro 
Conference he reportedly cabled Cas- 
tillo that Argentina would receive Lend- 
Lease aid and the supplies of munitions 
and airplanes she demanded, only when 
the needs of the Allies and loyal friends 
in South America had been filled. At 
the present rate of production and allo- 
cation, that means never. Castillo, 
nevertheless, went about Buenos Aires 
bragging he’d made Roosevelt knuckle 
down. 

Whatever hopes the State Depart- 
ment might have entertained about the 
possibility of winning over Castillo 
must have received a rude wallop the 
other day. In Madrid, Foreign Minister 
Serrano Sufier, stooge for the Axis, 
announced completion of a Hispano-Ar- 
gentine trade agreement calling for ex- 
change of $40,000,000 worth of Argentine 
food products for “Spanish manufac- 
tured goods.” 

In the first place, Spain is not a manu- 
facturing nation. Secondly, her facto- 
ries are still mere wrecks from the civil 
war. Her “manufactured goods” will 
very obviously come from Germany and 
Italy, and just as obviously the food 
Argentina sends to Spain will go largely 
to Germany and Italy. Italy is almost 
as close to starvation as are Poland and 
Greece. 

The pact also called for establish- 
ment of a Madrid-to-Buenos Aires air 
line and the increase of shipping facili- 
ties between Argentine and Spanish 
ports. If these terms are fulfilled, exist- 
ing channels for the transfer of Axis 
agents from Europe to this continent, 
the interchange of goods, the importa- 
tion of weapons and a general better- 
ment of communications between the 
enemy and this hemisphere will be not 
merely doubled or tripled but squared. 
Proportionately, the dangers to Argen- 
tina (already the potential Norway of 
South America), to the American con- 
tinent and to us will increase. And per- 
haps some of that tungsten which 
Argentina produces and has promised 
us will find its way, along with nitrates 


from Chile, into the factories of the 
arms makers of the Axis. 
Politically the Hispano-Argentine 


trade pact establishes at least one fact: 
Castillo is thinking in terms of making 
a deal with the Axis and not with the 
United Nations. He must be sure the 
Axis will win the war. He’s taken a step 
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A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life demands at least 1 man 
in 7 shave every day—and men in 
service must shave cleanly, too. Yet 
daily shaving often causes razor 
scrape, irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 
ing cream—not greasy or sticky. 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths down 
the flaky top layer of your skin. It 
enables the razor’s edge to glide over 
your skin, cutting your whiskers close 
and clean without scraping or irritat- 
ing the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN IN 
7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men who must shave every day— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, serv- 
ice men—Glider is invaluable. It 
eliminates the dangers frequent shay- 
ing may have for the tender face and 
leaves your skin smoother, cleaner. 
Glider was developed by The J. B. 
Williams Co., makers of fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


If you want to try Glider right away, 
get a regular tube from your dealer. 
But if you can wait a few days, we'll 
send a generous Guest-Size tube for 
only a dime. It’s enough for three 
weeks, is handy for traveling. 

On this test we rest our case en- 
tirely—for we are positive that 
Glider will give you more shaving 
comfort than anything you’ve used. 

Don’t delay—send your name and 
address with ten cents today to The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. EG-07, 
Glastonbury, Conn. Offer good in 
U.S. A. and Canada only. 


Rout Mtl heer 
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This man has learned the joy, the entertainment and 
the stimulation that good reading gives him. He 
knows that to read means to grow mentally, to 
achieve the things he most wants in this life. To 
read good books means to him to get the greatest 
joy in living. Why envy him his good fortune in 
owning The Harvard Classics? Why envy him in his 


business and social position? You too can have 
these books that mean so much to their readers. 
FAMOUS BOOK FREE 

Send for “Fifteen Minutes a Day’ which describes 
this superb library and tells you how you too may 
have The Harvard Classics for little more than most 
people spend for their daily newspapers. Mail the 
coupon below today. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 





[Ss SRE OR EOREE an EO ne "| 
| THIS COUPON ENTITLES I 
| YOU TO FREE BOOKLET | 
P. F. Collier & Son Corporation I 
j 250 Park Ave., New York I 
| By mail, free, send me the Book- 
| let that tells about the most famous library in ; 
| the world, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
j (The Harvard Classics) and containing Dr. | 
| Eliot's own story of how he tame to select the I 
| Cg a) of all time. HCW-744 | 
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Tell Your Dealer You Saw It 
Advertised in MAGAZINES 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


A modern, prominent New York City 


(Times Square-Radio City) Hotel,17 stories, 
offers liberal commissions to individuals 
for recommending guests or groups to 
this hotel. For further details, Write P.O. 
Box 51, TimesSquare Station, N. Y., N.Y. 





When Your 
Eyes Are Tired 


_DO THIS 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of 

sleep? Then refresh 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 

















WHAT 
IS MURINE? 


Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients — safe, 
gentle, and oh, so soothing! 
Just use two drops in each eye. 

Right away Murine goes to work 

to relieve the discomfort of tired, 
burning eyes. Start using Murine today. ~ 


URINE. 
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which will cause Nationalists and Con- 
servatives to cheer. The Minister of 
War and the Minister of Marine, the 
Minister for Public Works and the Chief 
of Police of Buenos Aires are all Na- 
tionalists. Here, perhaps, is the first 
concrete evidence of direct Nationalist 
influence in Argentine foreign relations. 
The negotiations began eight months 
ago, which means that Castillo, despite 
occasional lip service to Pan-American- 
ism and solidaridad and to the memo- 
ries of San Martin and Simon Bolivar, 
has had it in his heart and mind for a 
long time to do business with Hitler 
rather than ‘with Roosevelt. 

It doesn’t occur to the Nationalist 
followers that they might be betraying 
their country by embarking upon an 
imperial adventure. I asked two repre- 
sentative Nationalists what they would 
do if it suddenly became clear to them 
that they were being used by the Axis 
to further the ends of Germany and 
Italy rather than those of Argentina. 
“Ah,” they replied vaguely, “in that 
event, we shall know how to die.” Un- 
doubtedly some few Nationalists are 
fervently, sincerely patriotic, but their 
leaders are not. They see in the present 
state of world affairs a wonderful 
opportunity for self-gain and power and 
glory. 

The trouble Argentina could cause in 
South America is considerable. Argen- 
tina has a good navy. It includes two 
battleships, two heavy cruisers, one 
light cruiser, sixteen destroyers, three 
submarines, ten mine sweepers and four 
auxiliary vessels. Its army is the largest 
and best trained in South America and 
comprises 48,100 active troops with 
281,000 trained reserves. The air force 
has 470 planes, about 100 of which are 
first-line light bombers of our Martin 
type. This might not seem like much of 
an army compared to the modern fight- 
ing machines of the Allies and the Axis 
today but against, say, Bolivia, Para- 
guay and Uruguay it would have a 
power comparable to that which the 
Japs threw against Luzon. 


The Approaching Storm 


Realistic observers are convinced that 
the Axis will instigate a Nationalist up- 
rising in Argentina at the proper psy- 
chological moment. This moment, they 
believe, is rapidly approaching with the 
coming weeks. The Axis isn’t concerned 
with Argentina’s imperial ambitions; it 
seeks only to set in motion the forces 
necessary to obstruct an effective Al- 
lied offensive. 

The Axis has plenty of friends in the 
Nationalist movement. One of these is 
retired General Juan Bautista Molina. 
He’s the granddaddy of the National- 
ists. He’s been a Conservative, a Radi- 
cal and is now a Conservative again. 
He heads the biggest Nationalist or- 
ganization, the Alianza de la Juventud 
Nacionalista and commands the biggest 
block of votes for Castillo in the Na- 
tionalist camp. Mesmerized by German 
military power and efficiency, he’s a 
pro-Nazi. Comes der Tag, he’ll be in 
there swinging. In 1940, when Argentina 
was popularly anti-German and pro- 
American, he gave a de luxe luncheon 
party for German Ambassador von 
Thermann. At that particular time, 
France had fallen and Britain appeared 
to be on the verge of collapse. Molina 
is a pleasant-looking man in his early 
sixties, with a genial smile, horn- 
rimmed eyeglasses and a pair of cold, 
black, piercing eyes. 

Another prominent Nationalist is 
General Domingo J. Martinez. He’s 
young for a general, and ambitious. As 
a young officer he switched his loyalties 
from Radical President Irigoyen to 
Conservative Uriburu and then to the 
liberal Radical General Justo. He ad- 
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There’s Someone for You 
' Continued from page 20 


moved to get away from his talk, and 
yet he had to try, desperately, not to let 
her go right out of his life. “My name 
is Everett Smith, from Texas. May I 
come to see you some time? Do you 
live near here?” 

“No,” Tulsa said flatly. “A long way 
off.” 

“Please!”” said Everett Smith, but 
Tulsa didn’t want to be laughed at. She 
walked right by Everett and all the way 
home told herself she had a right to cry 
if she felt like it and had a headache 
from the sun. 

“Keep yourself to yourself,” she 


warned her heart. “At least then nobody 


can laugh at you, on top of everything 
else. He’s probably laughing at you 
right this minute.” 

But somehow she knew he wasn’t and 


Everett Smith was the name she fas- | 


tened to ali the confused dreams of her | 


lonely, hungry life. It was a wonderful 
name. 


“This is Saturday night,” Tulsa re- | 


minded herself, looking down at her 
book. “Everybody but you has a date 
and if he comes here, he’ll have a date, 
too.” 

One reason she had been glad to work 
for the Danielses on their remote ranch 
was that she was a long way from town 
and wouldn’t have to face these sham- 
ing, blank, Saturday nights, but tonight 
Molly had made her come along. 

She said, “There’s no reason for you 
to stay home when we’re taking the kids. 
There must be things you want to do.” 


OLLY DANIELS was a brisk, brown 
little woman, not unlike the prize 
turkeys she and her husband raised. 
She wasn’t too brisk for tact, however, 
and she was careful not to say, “Or 
people you’d like to see.” Sometimes 
it worried her, the way Tulsa tried to 
hide when somebody new came to the 
ranch, huddling down like a scared bird 
inside her feathers until they left. But, 
since the Danielses had someone who 
worked like two and was glad to do it 
because they were all Tulsa had to care 
about in the world, they didn’t try to 
change her. She was easy with them 
and taiked along in a low voice about 
the turkeys and the feed and the eggs, 
or talked softly to the children as she 
put them to bed. 
That was how they knew even as 
much about Tulsa Brann as they did, 
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Boy! HOW THEY 
APPRECIATE OUR 
- SHALER ‘HOT PATCH 
TUBE REPAIRS, NOW 






These Small Bits of 
Rubber Make Your 
Tubes Last Longer 








Shaler ‘Hot Patches"’ keep tubes in serv- 
ice, iust as road-worthy as new tubes. 
The “Hot Patch" has accurately meas- 
ured fuel to develop and hold the correct 
vulcanizing temperature for permanently 
welding the pure para rubber of the 
“Hot Patch" to the tube. By the use of 
65,000,000 Shaler ‘Hot Patches" over 
45,000 long tons of rubber are saved 
for service. 


@ Now when every patriotic American must con- 
serve rubber, take no chances on tube repairs. 
Punctured tubes need not be thrown aside and 
wasted—a fraction of an ounce of rubber, a Shaler 
“Hot Patch’’, will keep the tube serviceable for 
many, many miles. Just a small bit of pure para 
rubber but it saves pounds of rubber. 

A Shaler vulcanized repair welds the ‘‘Hot 
Patch’’ to the tube so that it becomes an integral 
part of the tube itself to stay there permanently 

and not slide away from the puncture it seals, regardless of the 


Look for this heat and flexing of driving. ‘‘Hot Patches’’ not only save tubes 
sign but because they do not let go, they prevent unnecessary damage 

to precious tire casings. 
“ To make sure that your tires last longer, see that every puncture 
(-¢ is repaired with a Shaler ‘‘Hot Patch’’....Over 156,000 garages 


cH and service stations are equipped with Shaler ‘‘Hot Patches’’ and 
Vulcanizers to serve you. THE SHALER COMPANY, Waupun, 
Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 
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OIL WASTE 
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Banish Motor 
Free “sticky” Valves 


A clean engine, free of power-robbing gums and 
carbon stops waste—saves gas and oil. 


Karbout-Rislone ‘‘Tune-ups’’ are putting mil- 
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lions of car, truck, and tractor engines in condition 
to operate with higher efficiency, minimum waste. 
Gums are dissolved; —sticky, lagging valves freed; 
lost compression and power restored; sluggishness 
banished; efficiency increased; over-all lubrication 
improved; more costly motor servicing eliminated. 

Karbout and Rislone are made only by The Shaler 
Company—there are no substitutes. Stop waste 
now—¢go to your car dealer, garage or ignition serv- 
ice station and ask for a quick Karbout-Rislone 
“Tune-up.”’ 
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KARBOUT 

and RIS- 

LONE are ovail- 

| able in o dual-com- 

partment package for 

complete "tune-up." RIS- 

sé JF LONE is also put up in fau- 

KARBOUT- - ceted drums of 5-, 15-, 30- 
and 50-gallon capacity. 
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THE AMERICAN DISTILLI 


(INCORPORATED) 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


Here’s how we lick 
car-chasing! 


Dog Book. 


That Dog Book’s important equip- 
ment for every dog! All about train- 
ing, feeding, illnesses. We use it to 
check symptoms, then give Sergeant’s 
SURE SHOT Worm Capsules, Con- 
dition Pills, or whatever is needed. 

Get the free Dog Book — and the 
famous Sergeant’s remedies —at drug 


and pet stores. 


SERGEANT’S, Dept. 2-E, Richmond, V 


Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book. 
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— SAYS “OLD SARGE” 
We have the problem, too—and a sure 


way to cure it. Regulations call for 
the system described in the Sergeant’s 








Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 





| from her talking in the evenings to the 


: | children, who slept in a big room off the 


| kitchen. Tulsa sat in a high-backed old 
| sedi, with the two-year-old done up 
| into a bundle of blanket on her lap, and 
creaked the chair while she told the chil- 
dren that she was named Tulsa because 
| her grandfather had pioneered to Okla- 
homa and how she had chosen the name 
| of Victory on the map, and how she had 
| nobody in the world to care about, only 
| 


the Danielses. 
“It was a fortunate day your mother 


© | found me,” she began the story. “Other- 


| wise I do not know what would have 


| happened to me. Indeed I do not.” 


. nl ese had a formal way of talking be- 


cause she talked as though she were 
reading. She read all the time she wasn’t 
| working; she read everything. 
| “I was so lonely,” Tulsa said, “from 
being ugly. And a girl had been very 
mean to me that day, until I wanted to 
|run away, far out on the desert, until 
I was lost.” 

“Are you the ugly duckling?” little 
| Molly would ask and Tulsa always said, 


= |“Yes, I am the ugly duckling, only I 


can’t turn into a swan.” 

As a matter of fact, Tulsa wasn’t ugly, 
| which is something striking and some- 
| times even attractive; what she was was 
plain and nondescript. 

Danny always said, “When I grow up 
and have children, I'll name them all 
| cities, like you, Tulsa. Tulsa is a lovely 
name.” 

“Thank you,” Tulsa answered. 
| “Tell about your mother,” little Molly 
always asked, though here the story was 
sad and the happy ending only started 
|after grandma and the Danielses got 
into the story. 

“My mother was beautiful,’ Tulsa 
said dreamily, creaking back and forth 
in the rocker and patting little Cora. 
“Very beautiful. My father loved her 
and they were happy when I was born— 
my grandmother always reminded me 
| of that so I would not worry. But I am 
|a serious and worrying kind of person. 
When I was only a little older than Cora 
here—” 

Her arms would fold tighter and 
Molly, listening from the kitchen as she 
darned stockings, could tell the chil- 
dren were listening, too. “We moved to 
Halifax, which is a great seaport, be- 
cause my father built ships and there 
was that other war. One day there was 
an explosion and a lot of things were 
blown up, including our house. My fa- 
ther never came home to find out. 

“Tt worried me that my mother who 
was beautiful died and that I lived. But 
my grandmother, who raised me, was 
very kind to me and covered apples with 
red candy and knitted me sweaters. She 
used to say—” And here Tulsa’s voice 
would fall until it sounded like a sleepy 
wind, and the children would be very 
still. “She used to say, ‘There’s some- 
one for everyone, Tulsa, and there’s 
|someone in the world for you, never 
| fear. You just go about your business 
| and be a good girl and they'll surely find 

you.’” 








| 

| AFTER the grandma died, there were 
bad times and hard jobs and. finally 

| a job in the Victory cement plant. 

| “One sad evening,’ Tulsa said, her 
voice quickening for the end of the story, 
“a lady named Daniels came by and 
| said, ‘Maybe you’re not so pretty but 
| you look nice and good to me, so come 
and work on my turkey ranch.” 

“So you came,” the children chorused, 
“and you liked all the Danielses, every 
one of them, and they liked you, so your 
grandma was right and you'll stay here 
forever and ever, amen.” 

“Amen is for prayers,’ Tulsa said, 
getting up to put Cora into her crib by 

| the window. “Not for stories.” 

| Molly went on darning but she won- 
dered if Tulsa’s grandma had only 
meant the Danielses for her. How must 
| it be for Tulsa to have only a home and 


children that weren’t her own and only 
work for gther people? And yet what 
would the Danielses do without her? 

“Time to worry when it happens,” 
Molly thought. She called, “Come on, 
Tulsa, have some coffee with me now 
the young ones are asleep.”’ Because it 
wasn’t going to happen to Tulsa, even 
though her dropped spoon meant com- 
pany coming. 

There was a noise at the door of the 
Green Spot and Tulsa looked to see if 
this was the Danielses but it was a group 
of soldiers tanned deeper than their 
uniforms by the desert sun that had 
made little lines around their eyes and 
sweated them lean. One leaner than 
the rest. He stopped beside Tulsa’s 
table, while the rest went on to the 
tableful of waiting girls at the end, one 
of whom was Tulsa’s enemy, Eileen. 

Everett Smith said, “I’ve looked ev- 
erywhere to find you.” 

Tulsa could see Eileen watching them, 
laughing and making a joke out of it. 
“Look at the old maid trying to get her- 
self a man,” she’d say, and she might 
tell an old story about Tulsa. Tulsa 
couldn’t look at Everett Smith, who 
might even be in on the joke. How did 
she know? 

“What is your book’s name?” Everett 
asked urgently. - 

Still she wouldn’t answer. 

In a lower voice Everett said with 
sudden sad urgency, “Talk to me, Miss 
Brann! Please!’ He paused a second 
before he went on as he had been told 
to do. “A fellow I know said no girl 
could stand me more than an hour, on 
account of the way I talk so much. I’ve 
bet two months’ pay I could get a date 
this Saturday night and make it last 
until eleven o’clock. The fellow goes 
with a girl named Eileen Fornoy. Why, 
they're practically spending my money 
right now, they're so sure nobody’d talk 
to me that long.” 

“Eileen Fornoy?” Tulsa said. She said 
it with such quiet fierceness Everett 
was surprised. “Sit down,” Tulsa said, 
“if you want to.” She smiled at him 
timidly. “It is just a book on Inca civi- 
lization I happen to be reading,” she 
said. 

Everett said eagerly, “I have read a 
little about Inca civilization myself, as 
it happens.” Everett had, and he 
absorbed other facts and figures like a 
willing blotter; the trouble was, nobody 
else cared. Nobody ever seemed to care 
about the total volume of water in Lake 
Mead, or what happened to the target 
when a rifle sight was one one-thou- 
sandth off. Except Tulsa was interested. 
It warmed him to see her sitting there 
quietly listening, not clicking her nails 
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know about, and she moved softly and 

easily now that she had stopped think- | 
ing about Eileen. Her eyes had the 

smoothness of green water, her hair the 

soft shine of pine needles. 

“Some girls, who always lived with 
other people’s things, well, they’d cher- 
ish everything that had belonged to him 
or his family for a long time back. It 
would make them feel good just to touch 
those things with their fingers.” 

Everett Smith said, “Do you guess 
that’s really right, Tulsa?” 

“Yes,” she said absently, but Eileen, 
dancing near, shouted to her partner, 
“Come on, let’s go some place else! This 
dump’s dead and it’s way past eleven!” 
Tulsa’s coach turned into a pumpkin 
and she stopped dancing abruptly, 
though she had almost forgotten. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Smith,” 
she said, in a loud, clear voice, so that | 





The grasshopper isn’t regarded as much, 
But boy! can he spring at the slightest touch! 
And if you'd like to pep up each step that you take, 


Wear live Goodyear Heels—see the difference they make! 


Eileen would hear and take notice. 
“I’ve enjoyed it, but since it is after 
eleven, I must hurry and go.” 


HEN she walked back to the table, 
Molly saw that the light had gone 
out behind Tulsa’s face and she thought 
maybe her idea had been a bad ss Have no fear when you wear Goodyear Heels 
after all. Maybe she had given Everett that you are using any of the nation’s pre- 
too much credit for sense. Maybe he cious supply of crude rubber. For Goodyear 


didn’t appreciate Tulsa. Heels are now made entirely from Regener- 
“Come along, Tulsa,” she said kindly. ated Rubber by a special formula result- 

“Time to be getting home.” ing from Goodyear’s vast resources and 
Her husband, just beginning his sec- matchless skill. They are live, springy, 

ond beer, stared at her in astonishment. long-wearing. And they wear down 


“Why, we just got here!” he bellowed, evenly. Get a pair today! 
and even Everett, following Tulsa, 
jumped at the sound. “What’s got into 
you tonight, Mamma?” 

Everett turned wretchedly to Tulsa, 
who stood a little away from the family- 
crowded table with nowhere to hide. 
“You have a kind heart, as Mrs. Daniels 
told me,” he said miserably. “You talked 
with me and danced with me to save me 
losing some money—so you thought—”’ 

“It was to spite Eileen,” said Tulsa 
flatly. 

“But you got so tired of me you 
wouldn’t go one minute overtime, would 
you?” Everett asked. “I thought may- 
be—” 

Molly suddenly had her inexplicable 
impatience again. “Go on outside and 
talk, you two,” she said. ‘“‘After all, why 
should we be interested?” 

Tulsa walked out into the street, 
blindly, because if Molly wouldn’t help 
her, nobcdy would. She climbed up into 
the back of the truck, and Everett stood 
beside it. 

“There wasn’t any bet,” he told her. 
“T found out you worked for the Dan- 
ielses, and Mrs. Daniels said you were 
kind, you would talk to me, but you 
were shy, so she advised me to make up 
a reason. She said she would occupy the 
others buying shoes—but it didn’t do 
any good. You didn’t want to stay with 
me one minute longer than you had 
to, and I don’t blame you, a wonderful 
girl like you, with a mind and all.” 

There he was, he knew dismally. | 
Talking, talking, when any other fellow | 
would take a girl in his arms and it 
would all work out. 

But there was Tulsa looking at him, 
as if a hand had suddenly hung out the 
sun in front of her eyes and she was 
dazzled trying to see through the sud- 
den strong light that was shining in Vic- 
tory at half past eleven at night. 

“There wasn’t any bet?” she said. 
“You just wanted to talk to me on pur- 





FALSE TEETH? 


(OR) HOW BUSINESS GIRLS 
GET RAISES 






Kate McCarthy, sad to state, 
Was about to “get the gate’. 


Why? Her FALSE TEETH were a “sight”, 
Scrub and rub them as she might; 


“Denture Breath” also assailed her; 
Poise and pleasant manner failed her, 












Said her dentist: “Polident 
Spares you this embarrassment. 


“In its no-brush, no scrub action, 
You'll find instant satisfaction.” 





Kate tried POLIDENT... and, lo! 
TEETH and SMILE now gleam and glow. 


In return, what did she get? 
Fired? Oh, no! A raise? You bet! 


MORAL: If your plate’s distressin’, 
Profit by this object lesson! 







pose?” 

“Why, yes,” said Everett Smith. 
“Anybody’d be proud to!” 

“Then my grandma was right,” said 
Tulsa. There were tears in her eyes as 
Everett climbed up beside her and val- 
iantly put his hand over hers, but a 
chime of bright words sang inside her: 
“Tulsa, there’s someone for you, never 
fear.” 


CLEAN PLATES, BRIDGES WITH 


POLIDENT 


ALL DRUG STORES, ONLY 30c 


THE END 
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was about to be married to, come Janu- 
ary.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry.” She continued to 
blink faster than ever until Mary, feel- 
ing somehow responsible, began to feel 
sorry for her. “But I dare say it’s quite 
for the best. How old are you, Mary,” 

“Going on thirty, miss.” 

“Ah! Well, it’s hard to settle into a 
new walk in life at thirty. Marry young 
if you marry at all. That’s my motto, 
and I may say I’ve followed it. I’m bold 
to think that time will prove I’m right.” 

“I dare say, miss. Thank you, miss.” 

“And maybe, if things go right—mind 
you, I promise nothing!—maybe you 
might stay on here at the Castle. I 
shan’t lay off everybody, even after 
Christmas.” 

Mary felt her heart beat an excited 
tattoo in her side and then jump into her 
throat, where it beat even faster. Re- 
prove herself as she would with the si- 
multaneous thought of Jared still and 
dead, she could not deny her sudden 
happiness. 

“Thank you, miss. There’s nothing I’d 
like so much.” 

“Then work for it!” said the mana- 
geress sharply. “A girl that’s slack can 
go and pack. That’s my motto. Bess 
Jago dealing out humbugs to Boots, and 
Doris coloring her own face! I won't 
stick such goings-on, and there’s an end 
to it! And openings aren’t plentiful 
these days in England like the black 
currants.” 

“Quite so, miss.” 

“Oh, and one thing more, Mary.” 


ROM the shelf beneath her desk she 

drew a large red book, the sight of 
which made Mary’s beating heart still 
suddenly with fear. Now that her deci- 
sion to go to Jared’s burying had cut 
away all hope of buying an identical 
book—a hope which she had cherished 
since Easter—could it be that she was 
to find herself deprived of her greatest 
joy? 

“T take it you read this book.” 

“Yes, miss, but only at night after all 
the guests have gone to bed. And I’m 
that careful of it I cover it with an 
apron, miss. I like the stories in it, and 
I bring it down early. And the candles I 
burn for reading I bought myself, miss.” 

“Well, ’'m not saying as how you 
shouldn’t, am I?” snapped the manager- 
ess. “Better read than run to cinemas, 
I say, as though sixpences were sea- 
pinks. Only take care no one’s wanting 
it, and more care that you don’t go 
about leaving things in it.” 

As she spoke, she drew from between 
two of the pages a thin envelope and 
handed it to Mary, whose cheeks flushed 
with sudden recognition. It was her last 
letter from Jared Treknow. She had 
placed it quite in the midst of the story 
of Sir Tristan and the Fair Iseult in the 
hope that somehow it might take upon 
itself something of the splendor of their 
love. But even as she looked upon its 
cramped address, even as she realized 
that Jared would write no more, she 
knew that within and without it re- 
mained as stodgy and as inarticulate as 
ever. 

“That’s all,” said the manageress. 
“Just keep a quicker eye to things. 
That’s all.” 

That night after the hotel was still, 
after Mary’s pound and _ half-pound 
notes, folded in a clean handkerchief, 
were sewed securely in her bosom with 
much redoubling of threads, she tip- 
toed down the four flights of stairs for 
the red book. Her need and desire for 
it just now were greater than they had 
ever been. She did not want to go to 
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Land’s End for Jared Treknow’s bury- 
ing; she did not want to see his mother, 
querulous and alone, nor to follow his 
body as it was borne along that somber 
highland path through the bracken to 
the churchyard. Above all, now that a 
larger perspective had magically opened 
before her eyes, she did not want to be 
plunged even for a few hours into the 
drab, nagging perplexities of the village 
in which she had lived for the past six 
years. 

Nevertheless, though she had never 
wanted Jared as he had wanted her, she 
had given her word to marry him, and 
her sense of duty toward him was strong. 
Lastly, from Susan Glover’s card it was 
evident that she wished her to come; 
and Susan was the one person in the 
world whom Mary really loved, toward 
whom her sense of loyalty was tena- 
cious and secure. 

The red book did not fail her. Wrap- 
ping its covers carefully in an old apron, 
she sat hunched in her one chair, and 
read for hours beneath her candle. From 
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the red book and the storied Tintagel 
cliffs where all these loftier deeds had 
once taken place, she had suddenly be- 
come a different person, with other and 
far different demands and satisfactions. 

Before she took off her shoes and 
dress for a brief nap until the morning 
came, she placed her lighted candle in 
her one narrow window. Thus, she re- 
flected as she stood behind its flicker- 
ing and listened to the thunder of the 
seas meeting at high tide in Merlin’s 
Cave—thus had done the fair Iseult for 
the sake of Sir Tristan, the Lady Guine- 
vere for Lancelot of the Lake. 


(Disses the long journey down the 
coast she chose to sit with the driver, 
whom she knew a bit, rather than 
among the tourists, with whom she felt 
shy and out of place. As the great, lum- 
bering car hurtled along the black roads, 
she watched the Cornish country 
change, the late foxgloves and campion 
grow more sparse in the hedges, the 
hedges themselves give place to solid 


“Air raids won't interrupt our routine—we've been 


living in a blackout since you bought that camera!” 





five months of daily absorption she 
knew the stories by heart, but there was 
always the charm, the atmosphere, the 
transcending truth to be recaptured and 
made again her own. For these great 
passions, these high old loves and noble 
hatreds, this scorn and carelessness of 
death, this readiness to sacrifice, had 
pushed far into the background the dull 
world of Mary Penrose and created for 
her another, unbelievably satisfying in 
its romance, its dignity. What wonder 
that she feared the necessary inter- 
change, even for a day, of this new life 
for the old! In the negative patience of 
the thwarted lives she had known, there 
had been at best only pathos. And 
pathos, though it might and often did 
break one’s heart, could not command 
one’s respect, fire one’s imagination, 
leave one satisfied with the ultimate 
fitness of things, tragic though they 
were. 


Ne that Mary Penrose in her Castle 

tower for one moment analyzed the 
gray narrowness of the world from 
which she had come or the glamorous 
largeness of the world in which she now 
moved. She only knew that because of 


FRED BALK 





walls of stone. Gone were the purple 
veronica, the rose and white valerian of 
sunnier Tintagel; gone were the high, 
many-colored little fields of corn and 
grass. Gorse and bracken began to 
usurp the hart’s-tongue and osmunda of 
the glades, the moors to usurp the 
meadows. Only the cliffs, now near at 
hand, now farther as the road curved in- 
land, remained substantially the same. 
And the sea, ever hurling itself against 
them, partook of their permanence, even 
in its changefulness, now purple in the 
white-sanded harbor of St. Ives, now 
green as the coast descended in its pre- 
cipitous tumble toward the end of Eng- 
land. 

The driver turned to Mary: “Yes- 
terday at Land’s End they tol’ me as 
"ow a fellow drowned Visself. They 
couldn’t talk of nothin’ else down 
there.” 

With this added news thus supple- 
menting Susan’s laconic message Mary 
felt her hair rise. She heard Jared’s tired, 
half-sulky voice begging her to marry 
him at Michaelmas; she heard her own 
refusal. Was she, then, to hold herself 
responsible for this unexpected wicked 
act? Was she perhaps the wrongdoer 
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NT 74/5 ARMY 
IN! 


’ \HERE’S a trained army more than a million 


strong working to back up the men in uniform. 





It’s the army of railroad men, on duty day and 


night in every state in the Union. 


For more than twenty years—ever since the last 
war ended—this army has been supplied with 
better and better equipment. And railroads, 
military authorities and shippers have 
worked out plans to get more service 
out of each piece of equipment—to get 
the most use out of every facility of the 


world’s greatest transportation system. 


That’s why this railroad army is meet- 
ing emergency demands—why, for 
every minute of the day and night, 

it is moving a million tons of freight 
a mile—an all-time record for this or 
any other transportation system in 


the world. 


All this veteran army needs, to meet 
future challenges, is a flow of new 
equipment great enough to match 
the rising tide of America’s war 


production. 
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Your fleet may be only 
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ONE CAR: 


O MANY OF US, the question of picking the right oil for a car is anew 
question. It has seemed so important only since prolonging the life of 


a car is so vital. 


But there are men who devote their business lives to keeping fleets of 
trucks and cars continuously on the road. It is not a new problem to them 
—and their very jobs depend on reducing cost of wear and repairs, saving 
on gasoline, and preventing the replacement of parts. 





For instance, the Nevins Drug Company of Philadelphia operates 5 tractors and 
25 salesmen’s cars. In nine months “it was not necessary to do a carbon or valve 
job. Our oil consumption is less than with other oils. Gas consumption has 


dropped 10.9%,” they write us. 





When the Supreme Baking Company of Los Angeles, operating from 40 to 55 
trucks and automobiles, kept actual records using RING-FREE exclusively for 
five years, they found they saved money on gasoline consumption, mechanical 
repairs and keeping their fleet on the road continuously. 


When Shannahan Brothers, general contractors of Huntington 
report that a Diesel-powered shovel has 
operated for nearly four years “without an overhaul job of 
any nature,” it means something to know that RING-FREE 


Park, California, 


has been used exclusively. 





In letter after letter, we are told by fleet 
owners, contractors, and other users of gaso- 
line and Diesel equipment that savings in 
fuel consumption as high as 10% are not 
uncommon; that the repairs and overhaul- 
ing bills are decidedly lower. 

Company after company, on a straight 
business basis, has adopted Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil for all of its equip- 


MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 





35¢ 


A QUART IN U.S.A. 


Copyright 1942 by 
Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 


ment after the most exhaustive competitive 
tests on equipment in actual use. 

You may not be an expert on lubrication. 
The maintenance engineers of these com- 
panies are experts. You can rely on their 
findings for your car which is just as impor- 
tant to you as their fleets are to them. 

Now is the time for you to investigate 
Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil! 


Try it at OUR risk! Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil removes carbon, cleans 
the motor, saves gasoline, reduces wear—or 
your money back. RING-FREE Motor 
Oil is guaranteed to make your motor run 
smoother, give more miles per gallon of 
gasoline, reduce wear and repair; because 
it removes carbon, cleans the motor and 
reduces friction fast, by thorough lubri- 
cation. Try one fill, and if you are not 
satisfied that RING-FREE is doing these 
things, your money will be refunded by 
your dealer immediately. 

Ask your independent dealer for “What 
You Can Expect from Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil,” our new circular, or 
write us for it direct. 


s e e 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
50 W.50thSt., New York - 624 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago - 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 











that only single words and phrases were 
now and then audible: “Man that is 
born of a woman... he fleeth as it were 
a shadow . .. earth to earth... blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord!” The 
wind swept the unkempt grass of the 
grave mounds and smote the granite 
crosses standing here and there, placed 
deep in the earth against the fury of 
the open Atlantic. It even stirred the 
dry brown soil of Jared’s grave and 
caused little brown swirls of dust to rise 
and float away. 

Then Mary, Susan and Jared’s mother 
walked silently back to the cottage for 
a cup of tea. They had scones and Cor- 
nish cream that some neighbor had left 
behind for them. Susan sobbed as she 
drank and ate. It seemed to Mary, her- 
self still tearless, that she could never 
stop crying. Jared’s mother was the 
only one who spoke, and Mary won- 
dered in the dimness of the kitchen if 
she knew what she was saying to them. 

“°E might ha’ married either of you. 
I’d not ha’ minded, not I. ’E never 
brought me much cheer since ’e come 
back from the war, you might say. I’m 
not for staying ’ere by meself. Once 
things are settled up, I’m goin’ along o’ 
me sister near St. Ives. With all these 
strangers passin’ to and fro on the roads 
there’s a livin’ to be ’ad by bed and 
breakfast at six shillings the night. Ill 
not be homesick, not I.” 

Mary was glad when she and Susan 
could take their way in the wind along 
the black road toward the Red Lion. 
She longed to be of help to Susan. She 
longed more to be through with it all 
and on her way back to the Castle Ho- 
tel and the red book. That evening she 
helped in the public room, drawing beer 
and ale from sticky wooden casks into 
tall, ungainly mugs and carrying them 
to the men who talked in low tones of 
Jared at the tables and in the corners. 
It seemed an endless succession of 
hours before she and Susan were in 
Susan’s bed beneath the eaves of her 
sloping room. 


[pe there in the windy darkness, 

she put her arms around Susan, hold- 
ing her shaking shoulders close against 
her own breast. She loved Susan. She 
wanted desperately to say something; 
but she did not know what to say. Un- 
til today she had not realized that Susan 
had so loved Jared, even perhaps as 
Jared had loved her, Mary Penrose. At 
last she found some words: 

“’'m sorry, Susan. I never loved him 
like that, even though I said I'd marry 
him. I’m sorry he didn’t love you in- 
stead of me. That would have been 
better, and I’d have told him—straight 
out, I would—if I’d known your feel- 
ings. I would, and that’s a fact.” 

Susan suddenly tore herself free from 
Mary’s encircling arms and stopped 
crying. Mary felt the tiny room grow 
tense and heavy with whatever was in 
Susan’s mind.. In those pregnant mo- 
ments even the thought of the red book 
and those ancient, more gracious Tin- 
tagel loves, lurking as they always 
were in her consciousness, were swept 
into the background. She knew that 
something was coming and waited for it 
as one waits, half-suspiciously, for an 
event which will change one’s life. 

Susan began to speak in a dry, quite 
tearless voice: “It’s not for ’im I’m cry- 
ing. That I'll do by and by, when I’m 
straight with you. There’s time enough 
—days and weeks and years. It’s what 
I’ve done to you, Mary, that’s killing 
me. You're my best friend, and I’ve not 
been fair to you. Jared did love me. ’E 
wouldn’t have, but I made ’im. I kept 
telling ’im—all the spring I did—that ’e 
could have all of me ’e wanted. I kept 
telling ’im in little ways—something 
taught me how—and by and by ’e un- 
derstood. That’s what’s killing me. And 
that’s what killed ’im, too.” 
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and such like. I never thought it new.” 

Mary reflected a long moment in the 
still, musty darkness. “It is old,” she 
said. “That’s quite right, Susan. But 
new things happen there to folks—at 
least to me. You'll see.” 

She lay awake after Susan slept, re- 
viewing again the stories in the red 
book, picturing Jared and Susan among 
the primroses. Although the glowing 
pages between which Jared’s letter had 
lain, pages which chronicled the love of 
Sir Tristan for Iseult the Fair, had 
worked no miracle for her, they had for 
Susan and for Jared. Their love, which 
had killed Jared and- which lay so 
weightily as a sweet sin upon Susan’s 
heart, was for Mary shorn of wrong by 
its very glamor, by its pervasive and 
transcending power, transforming the 
dullness of their lives into something 
ancient, magical, satisfying. Susan, 
whom she loved, had for a brief mo- 
ment lived an old romance, which had 
in some strange way brought back to 
somber Cornwall the enchantment of its 
earlier, higher days. Even Jared him- 
self by his terrible act had taken upon 
himself a dignity which in life he had 
never possessed. 


— the early light came, turning 
the gleam of the faraway beacon 
from gold to blue, Susan awakened. 

“T’ve just dreamed, Mary, as ’ow we 
offered bed and breakfast in our cottage 
like Jared’s mother said. It might be I 
could make some shillings for us that 
way.” 

“T dare say,” said Mary. “Folks do 
race that fast along the roads these 
days.” The sun came up over the gray 
Atlantic and the beacon ceased to glow. 
“And I was just thinking, Susan. Maybe 
when the dark comes early, you’d place 
a candle in the upper window against 
my coming home.” 

“TJ dare say,” said Susan in her turn. 
“A candle now and then at night is 
nought so dear!” 

THE END 
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ME. MEGTCH 


helps to keep’em flying 


Once upon a time there was a man named 
Mfgtch. One morning he came down to break- 
fast and saw by the papers that the world was 
coming unglued. 


“What a mess,”” muttered Mr. Mfgtch. 


When Mr. Mfgtch got to the office, where he 
was a Little Shot, he called Miss McZaqrty over 
to his desk. 


‘Miss McZ.,” he said, “how many people are 
there in the United States?” 


So Miss McZ., who was good at vital statistics, 
told him. 


“And how much,” continued Mr. Mfgtch, ‘‘is 
it going to cost us to larrup the living day- 
lights out of the Nazis and the Nips?” 


So Miss McZ., she told him. 


“Jeepers!’’ observed Mr. Mfgtch. ‘‘Now then! 
How much is the cost of doing the larruping 
divided by the number of us folks who have 
got to do it?” 


“Just a minute, sir,’ said Miss McZqrty, who 
was employed by the firm as a Comptometer 
operator. And so saying, she went to her desk, 
and in a jiffy worked out the problem on her 
trusty Model M Comptometer. 


Even as she whisked through the problem, she 
thought what a marvelous adding-calculating 
machine the Comptometer is, and how speedily, 
accurately and economically it 
handles all sorts of figure work. 


And as she hurried back to Mr. 
Mfgtch’s desk, she considered 
what a dreadful jam Manage- 
ment would be in if it were not for figure- 
work machines in general, and Comptometers 
in particular. ; 
When she got back to Mr. Mfgtch’s desk, sh 
told him the answer. 

“JEEPERS!” said Mr. Mfgtch, whose vocabulary 
was not extensive. 

And that noontime, on his way to Hank’s Ham- 
burger & Pinball Emporium, he paused at the 
corner bank long enough to purchase a whop- 
ping-big United States Defense Savings Bond. 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Cornpany, 
1714 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
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leader recently fell prey to what seems to 

us to have been a peculiar worry. Maybe 
the same sort of thing has happened in 3,000 
American towns; we don’t know. 

All householders in this particular Civilian 
Defense unit’s area had been duly told how to 
go about blacking out, and what to do in case 
of air raid alarms or actual air raids. The com- 
mon sense which most people, believe it or 
not, possess, might have been trusted to carry 
on from that point. 

But the gentleman who figures in this story 
felt that not enough had been done. It was 
discovered that only a handful of these people 
had made preparations for having innocent, 
frolicsome fun for themselves and families 
during blackouts. Even fewer had equipped 
cellar or sheltered rumpus rooms with the 
checkers, cards, ping-pong outfits and whole- 
some reading matter supposed to be necessary 
at such times. 

So this Civilian Defense leader proposed that 
all these people be more or less forced into 
making these provisions, whether they wanted 
LOOr Mot... 

In another American town, two ambitious 
and managing ladies, who hated each other 
socially and personally long before Pearl Har- 
bor, and haven’t sunk quite all their differences 
since, have contrived to split their town’s Civil- 
ian Defense organization cleanly up the mid- 
dle into two warring factions. 

This, too, may be taking place in 3,000 other 
American towns; again we don’t know. But it 
is too bad that it is taking place anywhere in 
the country... 

The WPB recently ordered the cuffs off all 
the trousers in retail stores when the order took 
effect, and banned manufacture of trousers 
with cuffs till further notice. Some busy mind 
at Washington then conceived a supposed im- 
provement on this order. This mind worked 
it out that if you bought cuffless trousers and 
had a tailor decorate them with false cuffs, 


B ONE American town, a Civilian Defense 
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usually called French cuffs, you were breaking 
some kind of sacred law. 

This, though the French cuffs are made 
without using extra cloth. It was not the saving 
of the cloth that mattered to this master- 
mind; it was the pure, unadulterated cuffless- 
ness of American pants. We haven’t heard as 
yet of any order directing men to get the cuffs 
off pants purchased before the cuffless order 
came down, so that we shall become a uni- 
formly trouser-cuffless nation, but such an or- 
der would not be surprising .. . 

We go into these seemingly petty instances 
because they seem to us to be symptoms of an 
upsurge of intolerance in this country. 

It is an intolerance bred by the war, of 
course. And in some of the people who are 
practicing it, and will practice more of it un- 
less sat upon or kicked in the teeth by public 
opinion, it has praiseworthy motives behind 
it. It springs in many cases from excessive and 
misguided but perfectly sincere zeal to do 
something to help win the war. 

But it is excessive and misguided, neverthe- 
less. Far from contributing anything toward 
winning the war, it can only stir up rancor, 
malice and resentment among some Ameri- 
cans toward other Americans. To repeat some- 
thing which you may be tired of hearing, but 
which can hardly be repeated too often just 
now, that is precisely what our Axis enemies 
want—that we shall do more and more bicker- 
ing and faultfinding and back stabbing among 
ourselves, until at last we shall cripple our own 
war effort. 

What’s the reason for it? Something inborn 
in democracy, as claimed by Mr. Hitler? 

Partly, we’d say, yes. We had the same kind 
of goings-on during the federal prohibition era. 
Once that law attempting to regulate private 
conduct was on the books, we turned out to 
have a lot of citizens who were burningly anx- 
ious to regulate and regiment their fellow citi- 
zens. Many of those born Nosy Parkers see a 
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| RICAN Les: by Raa Gram Swing 


Report froma Patiowel arsenal of mobile power 
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i OMOTIVES..."Where to?" I asked the dock foreman. "Far East, Asia, 
juntains; War orders. We practically built Mmmm of these little ones 

hon four! Don’t look so surprised. We build locomotives of all kinds, 


id by the huridreds...been at it a hundred years, know how to do it." 













| ; : oe i |) ON THE PROVING GROUND...Tanks, lots of tanks, 

= a Se : wheeling and jumping like cavalry! Believe 

me, special skills and 100 years of engineering 
experience are worth plenty...these days! 

And when they told me how many, I felt good. 

I felt very good. 





a Y YARDS..."Which is which?" I asked the super. "Don’t blame you 
byng,” Was the answer. "Both streamlined to the ears! Near one is | 


f Otmer is Steam—Liner." Each is an ultra—modern power source, A M E R I Cc A N 
po meking, Wartime traffic over U. S. rails. 
LOCOMOTIVE 


MACHINE SHOP..."What’s 
Le y MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


that?" I asked. "Roller—bearing 


t ~~ lea_chin turre a j 
for a battle-ship turret, machined STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 








as fine as a watch part," was the 
: E MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, 

answer. No wonder our American 

warships have an edge Equipment GUN CARRIAGES AND OTHER ORDNANCE 

VWOA DIIAWO MAYO cil CU ~ {4a} —# i 

like this means everything in 

active service. 
MN Sorry we can’t be more explicit. Revelation 
of details might | of aid to the enemy...endanger 
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SPENCER TRACY 
HEDY LAMARR « JOHN GARFIELD 


m 


“TORTILLA FLAT” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


PRODUCED BY:.... 


Based on John Steinbeck’s novel 


SCREENPLAY BY: 
John Lee Mahin and Benjamin Glazer 


FEATURED ARTISTS—Frank Morgan, 
Akim Tamiroff, Sheldon Leonard, John 
Qualen, Donald Meek, Connie Gil- 
christ, Allen Jenkins, Henry O'Neill. 





RAPID REVIEW (Read 2 minutes and go): 
As heady and warming as new wine... is 
M-G-M’s latest venture in turning a great 
book into a great picture. ‘‘Tortilla Flat’, 
John Steinbeck’s idyll of the carefree 
“‘Paisanos among the Pines”’, is in M-G-M's 
splendid tradition of literary works faith- 
fully pictured. It happens in old Monterey 
by the Pacific, a strange world apart. Stein- 
beck, with his genius for depicting unusual 
people (‘“‘Grapes of Wrath’’), has found in 
his own native locale these wayward, won- 
derful characters. They are often in trouble 
but never really bad. Love, food and drink 
are their absorbing occupations and the tinkle 
of the guitar is ever mingled with the sound 
of laughter. Here, Spencer Tracy, as ‘‘Pilon’’, 
is leader among those down-to-earth con- 
vivials who believe that Wine, Women, and 
Song are essentials of the gay life. Hedy 
Lamarr is a turbulent, tempting spitfire of a 
shapely lass—and John Garfield is happy-go- 
lucky Danny, who turns serious about love. 
Great direction stemming from Victor Flem- 
ing. He megaphoned “‘Captains Courageous”’ 
and-‘‘Gone With The Wind’”’ among many 
others and again gives you something en- 
tirely new under the sun in “Tortilla Flat’. 


TRACE TRACY —through all his wonder- 
ful performances and you'll agree that he's 
best of all as *‘Pilon’’! 


HEADY HEDY: As ‘‘Sweets’’, Hedy 
Lamarr is equal parts of fire and fun! 


HE DIDN’T SEND FLOWERS: You'll 
be overcome with laughter when Danny 
(John Garfield) sends ‘‘Sweets’’ a vacuum 
cleaner to show his love. Her house wasn't 
wired but there was electricity in the air 


NOTE TO DOG LOVERS: See the old 
Pirate’ and his five dogs (he calls them 
his “‘boys’’)—as tatterdemalion and lovable 
a group of man’s best friend as you've ever 
seen! Frank Morgan as the Pirate gives an 
off-the-beaten-track performance. 


ES 


Victor Fleming | 








WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


WE HOPE it makes a difference to 
someone, although we doubt it, that 
we're sick and tired of being told by 
visitors to these shores that the apathy, 
the complacency with which the Ameri- 
can people accept this war is appalling. 
What do they expect to find us doing— 
beating our heads against walls, tear- 
ing down enemy embassies and con- 
sulates, lynching neighbors who aren’t 
wringing their hands, flinging ourselves 
into the sea? We're neither compla- 
cent nor apathetic. Hungry for a hero, 
we've been Heaven-blest with a real 
one, Douglas MacArthur. Looking for 
a leader, we’re trustful of the President 
even though he lacks novelty. We get 
a little silly now and then but we’re 
not apathetic. We have it from Mr. 
Enos B. Plickette of Washington, 
D. C., that it is going to be very helpful 
when both the War and the Navy de- 
partments are moved out of the capital 
to Arlington, Virginia, where many of 
the more painful scenes cropping up 
in staff offices will be lost in the 
suburbs. “Not long ago,” writes Mr. 
Plickette, ‘‘a stout staff officer called 
in his stenographers and spoke to them 
sternly about their spelling. Their 
spelling was strictly hearsay. ‘This 
war can be won or lost on the type- 
writer,’ said the colonel. ‘If the enemy 
were to see the spelling in some of 
these letters you’ve typed he would 
be encouraged by the knowledge that 
we are an uncultured people. We 
would lose the confidence of our 
Latin-American neighbors and would 
become the laughingstock of the Chi- 
nese.’”’ So maybe that’s what visit- 
ing deplorers have on their minds and 
don’t like to say anything about it. 
We're not so hot at spelling ourself 
and understand that the weakness is 
more or less general. Mr. John B. Kid- 
ney of Havre, Montana, reports that 
he has recently seen a large rock on 
which was painted, “Remember Purl 
Harb.” The painter stopped there 


either discouraged or prioritied out of 
enough paint to go on. Something tells 
us that this has very little to do with 
what we started out to say. Which 
shows that at last we’re getting the 
hang of this columning racket. 











ANYWAY a South American good 
neighbor -ecently sent a large package 
of small, dried leaves to the New York 
Agricultural School at Morrisville, 
New York. No letter accompanied the 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U.S. Navy in Pacific 
W.B. COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


gift but after viewing, smelling and 
tasting the leaves the experts pro- 
nounced it tea and whacked it up 
among the faculty. For some days 
thereafter tea was served in the after- 
noons with much discussion of the 
quality thereof. Some said it was 
much like a better imperial hyson but 
others regretted that it lacked the body 
of the best oolong. Presently it was 
rather generally agreed that it was 
more like a fancy souchong, well en- 
dowed with theine, which gives tea its 
stimulating quality, and that obvi- 
ously it was rich in vitamin B as all 
good teas should be. So they drank all 
the tea before the good-neighbor do- 
nor’s letter arrived stating that he was 
anxious to know the result of feeding 
the stuff to chickens suffering from 
coccidiosis, a quite nasty parasitic dis- 
ease of barnyard fowls. Anyway it 
hopped up the faculty of the New York 
Agricultural School nicely and is soon 
to be given a fair trial in Washington. 
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OCCASIONALLY we have certain 
pacifistic leanings ourself. In fact we 
have one right now. Staff Sergeant 
William C. White, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, invites us to trade wallops 
with him. When we begin swapping 
smacks with a marine sergeant, things 
will have reached a pretty pass. It’s 
about all we can do to lick a marine 
corporal—which shows what rotten 
condition we’re in. The sergeant ob- 
jects to our statement of some weeks 
ago that “To a marine, a sailor’s a 
swabbie; to a sailor, a marine’s a flat- 
foot.” To this, Sergeant White says, 
“Listen, Mac, to a sailor, a marine’s 
a gyrene or leatherneck, but when you 
call a marine a flatfoot (which is a ma- 
rine’s term of endearment for a swab- 
bie) you’d better be grinning like the 
Cheshire cat or start swinging or tak- 
ing off at high port.” 





THE sergeant writes from the Pacific 
Coast where, according to Mrs. Mo- 
rena Z. de Zuche (don’t blame us), 
things are somewhat Jap-hazard these 
days. Working for Mrs. de Zuche is 
an Irishwoman whose four sons—all 
the sons she has—are in the Army and 
whose daughter—the only one she has 
—is an Army nurse. Mrs. de Zuche’s 
Irishwoman took the day off not long 
ago to say goodby to a Japanese 
woman whose two sons—all she has 
(Continued on page 61) 
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“Drop in some morning 


about 10:30, McGinnis, 








and ['U show you a traffic jam!” 











“Sure, Mac, I know—you run up against 
parades, football crowds—and a World 
Series now and then. But we’re handling 


traffic jams almost every day. 


“This war is taking some of the traffic 
off your beat and putting it on mine— 
taking it off the streets and putting it 


on the telephone lines. 


‘And we're getting short of materials. 


The stuff that used to make switchboards 





and cables now goes to the shooting 


part of the war. 


“But we’ve found the public good- 





natured and helpful just as you have. 


The trouble began with Hitler and will 





end when we finish with him.” 


DISTANCE /el/ps unite the nation 
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For years hog bristle made the 
hest brushes...then along came 


Pro-phy-lac-tic’s DROLOWV 


Du Pont chemists have outdone the 
hog—there is no better bristle than 
Pro-phy-lac-tic’s synthetic “PROLON” 


Du Pont is “tops” when it comes 
to making synthetic bristle! And 
“Prolon” is Pro-phy-lac-tic’s name for 
du Pont’s finest grade. 


So when you hear competitive tooth 
brush claims, ask yourself this: how can 
the same du Pont bristle, in another brush 
under another name, last longer than 
under the name “‘Prolon” in a Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush? You know 
the answer—it can’t! 


“Prolon’”’, on the other hand, has a 
mighty important plus over any other 
synthetic bristle sold under any other 
name... only “‘Prolon” is rounded at the 
ends! See for yourself, in the photomi- 


...and don’t miss this new line of 
gemalike, transparent hair brushes! 


Pro-phy-lac-tic’s Jatest triumph! Dresser and toilet 
rushes in crystal-clear plastic. Choice of four gleam- 
ig, jewel colors. Transparent Jewelite backs. Moisture 

resistant bristles of duPont Prolon. $1.50 to $10.00 

ut most brush-goods counters. I//ustrated: Rol/-Wave 
comb, $4.50 


a unique ‘curved-to-the-head” brush... with 





crographs, the difference between the 
rounded bristle-ends of ‘“Prolon” and 
the harsh, jagged points of ordinary bris- 
tle. Think of the difference on your gums! 


The only Tooth Brush in the World with 
..- ROUND-END BRISTLE 





ORDINARY BRISTLE 
Actua] Photo-Micrographs 


PROLON “ROUND-END”’ 


... SIX MONTHS MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


We have no way of telling how long a Bonded 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush will last you...may- 
bea year, 18 months, even longer. We can, and 
do, however, give a clear-cut 6-months money- 
back guarantee with each brush—the only brush 
in the world with this definite 6-months guar- 
antee of service. That’s how sure we are of its 
dependability and durability! 
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Jewelite Brushes by Pro-phy-lac-tie 

















Scientific studies have shown 
that the arrival of the first baby in 
the average American family in- 
creases the work in the household 
about fifty per cent.—By John J. 
Murphy, Ithaca, New York. 


In Tibet, many Buddhist monks 
spend their entire adult life sealed 
up in little stone huts with only a 
small opening for the passing of 
air and food. A few years ago one 
of these men was dragged out of 
his hut after being shut in for sixty- 
nine years and was found to be 
blind and shrunken to half his 
former size. Contact with daylight 
killed him within an hour.—By 
Charles H. Brush, Jacksonville, 
North Carolina. 


An old and peculiar profession 
in Java is that practiced by go- 
woks, women who analyze a man’s 
fitness for marriage. After a youth 
has proposed to a girl her parents 
send him to one of them for study 
and in about a week she reports 
on his possibilities—By Mary 
Louise Sprague, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


Some of the heaviest rains on 
record, particularly those which oc- 
cur at night in the South Pacific 
Ocean, come out of a clear sky. 
Warm, moist air rises from the sea, 
condenses in the colder strata and 
then descends in sheets of water 
that make ship awnings useless. 


Scientific auditory tests, made a 
short time ago among 500,000 men 
and women, revealed that, while 
five out of two thousand had diffi- 
culty hearing over the telephone, 
sixteen had difficulty hearing a di- 
rect conversation. 


Scheelite, the chief tungsten ore 
in the United States, is often 
searched for in pitch darkness with 
the aid of a portable ultraviolet 
light. When thrown on the ore, this 
black light causes it to glow with a 
distinct flourescence. 


An 1,800-year-old painting of the 
Madonna and Child, on a wall of 
the famous catacomb of Priscilla 
in Rome, is reputed to be the 
oldest picture of these figures in 
existence.—By Janet Schwertman, 
Washington, D. C. 
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American naval F 
their own bank accou} 
are deposited profits” 
the canteen store, sc 
laundry, barbershop : 
service, and from whi/ 
drawn money for well |; 
reational purposes. | ent 
U.S.S. Augusta made | jij 
ing that in case she be: jesate 
loss her bank balance i ) go! 
Navy Relief Societ -By 
Lambert, Noblesville, tien | 
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Persons in a state) ext 
anxiety and tension I)» hat 
temperature of their fil ji 
crease as much as twe }-four 
grees within an hour- yl 
Stewart, Waycross, C 

Probably the largest gle 
ing order in history © 
recently created by | fl 
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three private printing 
as the Government P| 
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—By Earl Stephens, +) 
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In some parts of # 
belonging to native la | 
not only allowed to~ 
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The Sargasso Sea, ¢ 
North Atlantic whic Ove 
area as large as that the: 
tinental United States  #nm 
that it is relatively m je 
that it far exceeds ins 
water or land area in | 
voted exclusively to th 
single species of plan / 
floating seaweed. Inci tly 
weed is also unique 
grows at the tips as 1 ™* 
base. 

















The Victoria River] 
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BILL BLUE GETS ATIRE TIP ..... 
“thar will keep tis tires running months longer! 


Ningame, Calif. 


NO FOOLING, THEY'VE A SCIENTIFIC DOES IT WORK? SAY, I'D 


PLAN FOR STRETCHING TIRE MILEAGE 4 = =BE THUMBING RIDES RIGHT 
THAT'S A WONDERI *; NOW IF | HADN'T GOT WISE. 





















YOUR TIRES ARE WEARING OUT. 
BUT | KNOW A PLACE WHERE — 
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THEY DON'T TELL YOU WHAT 
RE Ag | YOU JUST TARE OUT THIS GOODYEAR 
U YW TIRE-LIFE EXTENSION POLICY 

AND YOU'RE ALL SETI 





BETTER GET YOUR GOODYEAR TIRE-LIFE 
EXTENSION POLICY TODAY BEFORE YOUR 
TIRES ARE “‘GONE’’—IT CAN ADD THOU- 
SANDS OF EXTRA MILES’ LIFE TO YOUR 
PASSENGER CAR OR TRUCK CASINGS! 






Nordinary tubes, get LifeGuards 
u s tire-life and pre- 

ige after punctures, enabling 
lome mo a smooth, safe stop. 









: senget and truck tires 
' P? factory methods that 


Cross section i Be ceacd 
& showing inner safety tire. 
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The Navy's Douglas Torpedo Bomber (TED-1] is the be: 
carmer-based plame. It: folding wimgs have 2 50-foct 
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DOUBLE EDGE BLADES 


FOR DOUBLE EDGE RAZORS 
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ICA’S armed forces calls for “streamlined cooking.” Typical is this scene 
ir Corps Field. Here hundreds of thick, juicy steaks are speedily fried 
Jotpoi at Ranges ...and how they satisfy he-man appetites! The two 
hove using flameless, efficient Hotpoint-Edison Electric Cooking 
ere officially commended for their clean kitchen and delicious food. 
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economy are essential in the cafeteria 
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Mrs. G. A. Sickler— Milwaukee defense-home tenant— 
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To “Pass Inspection” at this U.S. Coast Guard Training Station, meals must have that 
real home taste. And prepared the quick, easy, Hotpoint electrical way, they're 
every bit as wholesome, healthful and downright delicious as mother’s own! Durable 
Hotpoint-Edison equipment is widely used aboard U.S. naval vessels and at many 
navy bases, for its outstanding thrift, safety and dependability. 
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Mrs. W. J. Grenier of Leominister, Mass., states that,“Our 
grocery bills are away down since getting a Hotpoint 


speaks for more than a million Hotpoint Range owners 
when she says, “My Hotpoint is clean and safe—gives 
perfect results every time. And by using Hotpoint’s 
measured heat I save money, conserve electric power!” 


Good Care Conserves Good Appliances 


Today Hotpoint’s entire production facilities are devoted to war work. If you already 
own Hotpoint Appliances, however, you can expect them to serve economically and 
well over a long period. They are built for extra durability by America’s largest 
manufacturer of electric ranges. But with proper care, good appliances _ will 
perform better—last even longer! To help you conserve your present equipment, 
Hotpoint has just issued an informative new 20-page booklet packed with practical 
suggestions for the proper care and use of electrical appliances—plus new ideas for 
preserving vitamins, cutting food and current costs. Ask your Hotpoint retailer for 
a copy, or fill out the coupon and send to us with a 3¢ stamp to cover mailing cost. 


Wr industry plants. That’s why hundreds 
Was the one partially shown above, where 
We prepared daily—depend on cleanly, 
fon Electric Cooking Equipment! 









Refrigerator. I buy food at bargain prices—keep a 
week’s supply safely. And because our Hotpoint uses 
so little current, we conserve electricity as well as food!” 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5683 Weat Taylor Street, Chicago, Il. 


is 3c stamp for your new booklet, 


o Conserve With Hotpoint Appliances." 





RANGES, REFRIGERATORS, WATER HEATERS, 

WASHERS, IRONERS, DISHWASHERS, 
will DISPOSALLS, ELECTRASINKS, 
STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS 







Nl ! While Hotpoint’s vast factory is busy turning out 
if, engineers in Hotpoint’s laboratories are forging ahead with 
ises great things for the future. Discoveries made today w1 
with still finer time-and-labor-saving Hotpoint Electric 
N our factories again turn to civilian production. 
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ELECTRIC KITCHEN APPLIANCES : 
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How can / hel 


= c : ] 7 At OF, eet 
HH. you, Too, had that “left-out 
re Ing: [hat neipiess urge to do - 


something—anything useful—to help? 
Work for the Red Cross—war bonds—your ) 
V ctory gvarden. ane All that’s been asked, i 
= . ; ~ , € 


vou’ve done—and felt it wasnt enough. 
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And when you hung that little flag with " 
its proud star in your window, you vowed that —or handled a factory tool—do anything to help? prolong its useful life. » 
thing you could do here—to help him—would Yes! By treasuring the things you already have! A new plug on a lamp-cord ts a Iatile 
= a Your car—refrigerator—washing machine.... Your brass in plugs for a million lamp-cords || 
You heard some thoughtless ones—still asleep oil burner—radio—vacuum cleaner. ... The gut- million machine-gun cartridge cases, Th 
to Freedom’s peril—complain because there were _ ters and screens on your house. ... us can do is to see that the lou shadow § 
no more tires—or cars—or other luxuries of a rich Because every part worn out thru neglect— ot postpone our day of vidal 
lat t peace. And you were ashamed—and glad. every ounce of metal, rubber or chemicals used tit ae 
Asl amed of th e few who want their freedom for aze idable repairs—means time and material di- chase published solely ania 
saved without omfort to themselves. . . . verted from war production . .. Weapons missing American victory. We have no ax to grind jm 
And glad that before most of us even saw the at the battle front! have been converted to the making of essent 
erimness of our peril, industry had started a mil- Find the instruction books you barely glanced “** a MERE het forwant to ai 
= ore ere cS seaie re _ ‘ ; : ee may serve civilian needs again. Hows 
i¢ es whirring in our defense. at. Give every precious part the oil—or adjust- —_ depends upon how wiece z aed . 





~ am -} — = = = r ae - ~ - = = 
you—who never saw a factory machine ment—or paint—or cleaning—its maker said would _ be no let-up short of victory. 
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STE WA Rt - WARNE EF CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois « Belleville, Ontario 

tte Motor Oil + Alemite 

. Instruments, Gauges j 

Temp Refrigerators “ 


Casters. 









PEACE-TIME MAKERS OF Alemite 





- Die Cast igs ; uth ind Ca eaters i D 
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Put These in Your 9... 
Home Defense Pro am 


e Have timing, carburetor, gener al) 
ignition on your car checked spnng 2@m 
Change to the correct gear lubneayit . 
same time. To get easier starting—m 

age from gas—better performance. ay 





e Give your car ample lubnes® 

you prefer Alemite lubricants 7% 
them and get them regularly 
mileage between lubrications. 7 














‘ 
e See that your automatic water (i 
never set for more than 140 degrees 
ably less. Too high temperature cy 
ally shorten the life of the tank 








e Never let your refngeratoum 
than “4 inch of frost before de 
is insulation—cuts efficiency. 


4 





: 
e Clean metal tools— particulary #5 


tools — after every use, and wipe ¥ #™ . 
cloth. , ) 


e Waste nothing—buy nothing & 
- y 

_ throw nothing away that @! 

service, or be re-used. 
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BY JOHN HOLMGREN 








| day of her life was the day 
® discovered she was not 
to dance with her husband 
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| }tside said SAM’S NIGHT CLUB 
It was in Miami and it wasn’t a 
¥« might think from the name. It was 
sof the B spots in town and a lot of 
Hh played there, one time or another. 
> Ys different from what you would ex- 
wi the man who owned it. Sam was a 
of shy and gentle. Everybody liked 
he place up from nothing and hadn’t 
Li: for years. 
iy Sam was worried. He said hello to 
eg ars at the bar and then sat at a table 
f,vaiting for somebody. After a while 
se Was dressed in yellow slacks. She 
seventeen dollars’ worth of lettuce 
Dale Clark. She was the cigarette 
ace and she had worked there for 


















ne her to sit down and told her there 
'@>ut putting on her little red panties 
iin was the costume she wore while 
ardes and cigars. He said, “There’s 
@ to talk over with you, Dale.” 

that her whole face lighted up, and 
aq I can take it.” 
le Straight at her. She could see he 
88@ about something, and even when 
AK 2 she couldn’t peg the embarrass- 

ling her that he’d been offered a 
t the new show opening next Wed- 
a Julie” he said. “Which is some 
act.” 












«i 2 heard of ’em.” 
jm Felse. That ain’t even their 


“It’s a new act. Breaking in, see? They want to 
groove their routines and I’ve got a chance to get ’em 
cheap.” 

Dale said, “That sounds like a bargain. What's 
the argument?” 

Sam fiddled with an old signet.ring and looked 
everywhere but at the pretty girl opposite him. 

“The man in the act,” he explained. ‘“He’s the 
draw. It’s Eddie Cameron.” 

He knew that would hit her hard and it did. She 
didn’t answer right away and when she did, her voice 
wasn’t quite steady. She said, “Where do I figure in 
this, Sam?” 

He looked straight at her. “Everywhere. You’ve 
been here a long time. I like you. Everybody likes 
you. I don’t want to stack you up against something 
that would be tough to take.” 

Impulsively she reached across the table and cov- 
ered his hand with hers. “You’re the world’s best, 
Sam. I never knew anybody else as thoughtful. But 
if you can get Eddie Cameron cheap you'd be a fool 
not to grab him.” 

He said, “I wouldn’t want to embarrass you.” 

“Because I used to be married to him? Because 
we used to be dancing partners? Don’t be silly!” 

“I’m not silly.” He had his own ideas and he stuck 
to them. “You were in love with him, weren’t you?” 

She looked away. “Yes.” 

“You’ve never really (Continued on page 35) 


Dale stood against the wall. There was a 
catch in her throat when she saw Eddie— 
tall and blond and easy and graceful. Julie 
was a nice foil, tiny and vivid and dark 
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Lieutenant Wreford Goss Chapple 


is a native of Billings, Montana 


How Cecil Brown 
Got the Story 


My orders were: “Get to Australia.” 

I had just reached Batavia by plane 
from Singapore, a pathetic city, the 
bomb-blasted bastion of British power 
in the Far East. 

Transportation was problematical 
from Java to Darwin, at the northern 
tip of Australia. But the Dutch Air- 
lines, KNILM, promised me passage 
within a week. Seven days is too long 
to wait for a plane which might never 
get off. 

My impatience to get out of Java 
was due to two reasons. I could not 
work there. I had been barred from 
broadcasting from Singapore; I was 
persona non grata with the British 
authorities. And the Dutch, with great 
regret and courtesy, said they must, as 
a result, also consider me an outlaw. 

Why not see the American Naval 
authorities in Surabaya at the east- 
ern end of Java? Perhaps I could 
arrange speedier transportation 
through them. I left Batavia on a 
Monday night at 6:00 P. M. by train 
for Surabaya and traveled down the 
spinal column of this lush, rich out- 
post of the Dutch colonial empire 
then soon to be attacked, overrun and 
conquered. At 8:00 A. M. Tuesday I 
arrived at the jeweled city where the 
great Dutch naval base was located. 

A telephone call to the United States 
Naval Headquarters at Surabaya 
brought two developments: assurance 
I could take off early the next morn- 
ing for Darwin in a Navy bomber, and 
a luncheon date with four American 
naval commanders. 

At American Naval Headquarters 
late that afternoon Rear Admiral W. R. 
Purnell, who had approved my pas- 
sage to Darwin, wanted to see me. 
Commanders J. V. Peterson and W. A. 
Deems took me in to the admiral. He 
said, “I'm mighty glad to see you. 
You're the first American reporter 
who has come here. I don't know why 
we're being ignored.” 

“You're not being ignored any 
more,” I said. “I'm just passing 
through, but I could certainly use a 
few stories of American heroism. For 
a year I've been writing and broad- 
casting about British heroism.” 

“We've got them,” Purnell exulted. 
“Our boys have done a job that the 
whole world should know about.” 

Admiral Purnell turned to Com- 
mander Peterson and said, “Take Mr. 
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Brown in to Captain Wilkes and let 
him see that submarine commander's 
diary.” 

Captain John Wilkes, commander 
of the United States Submarine Forces 
in Asiatic waters, was a browned, 
stocky, square-jawed officer, amiable, 
bright-eyed and delighted to have 
the story of one of his men fold. 

He reached into his steel-cased file 
marked “Secret and Confidential” and 
drew out a sheaf of papers. 

“This,” he said, “is ‘Moon’ Chap- 
ple's diary as he handed it in to us. It 
is one of the greatest operations of the 
war thus far.” 

I hastily skimmed through three or 
four pages and then urgently impor- 
tuned Captain Wilkes: “Give me a 
typewriter, some paper and let's get 
hold of Chapple.” 

At Naval Headquarters there I cop- 
ied Chapple’s diary. At times the 
bravery, the utter unconcern of death 
contained in that diary was so over- 
whelming that I forgot I was a reporter 
hurrying to do a job and became an 
emotionally overcome spectator of a 
great exploit. 

As Captain Wilkes and I sat work- 
ing on a rough map, an orderly came 
up, saluted and said: 

“Captain Wilkes, I am unable to 
find Lieutenant Chapple.” Captain 
Wilkes said, “Keep trying. He has a 
few days’ leave but he must be around 
town somewhere. Mr. Brown must see 
him.” That was at 7:30 P. M. 

Until 3 A. M. we searched for Chap- 
ple. I then grabbed an hour's sleep at 
the Oranji Hotel and was called at 4 
A. M. by Lieutenant-Commander E. T. 
Neale to go to the Naval Base for the 
take-off in the PBY, 800 miles across 
Bali and the Timor Sea to Darwin, in 
northem Australia. 

In the gray darkness of early morm- 
ing at the Surabaya Naval Base, just 
fifteen minutes before taking off, I 
found this fall, husky, round-faced 
submarine skipper whose diary I had. 
We met in a cubbyhole of an office. 

“Understand you've been looking 
for me.” He smiled, boyishly. 

I opened my portable typewriter on 
a narrow table half covered with op- 
erational maps. Hunched over them 
were the pilot, the copilot and the 
navigator of the PBY that I was to 
take. 

I told Chapple I wanted all kinds of 
details to intersperse in his too dispas- 
sionate, too modest diary. Color, af- 
mosphere and dialogue that he did 
not include in the diary. 

“We have no time now,” I said. “I 
will type out a hundred questions. 
Will you answer them and mail them 
to me in Sydney as fast as you can? 
Give me three thousand words in ex- 
cruciating detail.” 

Chapple laughed: “That's the tough- 
est assignment ever given to me but 
I'll try.” 

The pilot of our PBY said, “Let's go. 
We've got to get off from here before 
daylight.” We did. 

We taxied down the harbor, passed 
four seaplanes burned out and half 


submerged from the Japanese attack 


the day before and got into the air. 

A few days ago a fat envelope, 

heavily stamped with censor’s seals, 

came to me by air mail from Australia. 

Chapple came through and his elab- 
erations are included in his story. 
CECIL BROWN 


Take ‘er Do 


By Cecil Brown 


cC.B.S. CORRESPONDENT 


orders were explicit. They said to 

proceed to a gulf on the west coast 
of Luzon and to pursue and attack a 
large enemy naval force and concentra- 
tion of transports. And that’s what 
Lieutenant Wreford Goss Chapple, of 
Billings, Montana, skipper of a United 
States submarine did. 

He got one ship. Then for hours that 
were years he squirmed about on the 
bay’s treacherous bottom to evade depth 
charges the Japs dumped on him. 
Thirty-seven times the exploding ash 
cans came near enough to make the 
pigboat clang with that awesome sound 
that submariners dread. 

Other submarines were ordered to the 
same waters on the same mission. Only 
two succeeded in entering the gulf. One 
of them was Chapple’s. For suc- 
ceeding in taking his submarine into the 
gulf, for attacking the enemy success- 
fully, and for bringing submarine and 
men out Lieutenant Chapple got the 
Navy Cross and it’s proud they are out 
in Billings, Montana. 

You’d never think, though, from read- 
ing Moon Chapple’s diary, that he did 
anything extraordinary. His classmates 
at the Naval Academy dubbed him 
Moon because he resembled, in his plebe 
year, the indestructible Mister Mullins 
of the comic strip. What was probably 
the most dangerous part of his mission 
Chapple set down in about seventeen 
paltry and ineloquent words. This was 
when he took his submarine into the 
gulf over the reefs that spread east for 
about ten miles across the entrance. He 
never had more than 30 feet of water in 
which to navigate and usually it was 
so shallow that razor-sharp rocks were 
everywhere to knife the pigboat’s belly. 

This is how Moon described it: 

- “One morning in the latter part of De- 
cember at 1:44 A. M. we were proceeding 
over the northern part of the reefs.” 


|: WAS a hazardous mission, but the 


Deadly Hide and Seek 


That is a new high in understate- 
ment. That gulf is about 25 miles wide 
at the mouth. At least ten miles of the 
width are protected by the reefs. The 
remaining 15 miles were very definitely 
protected by Jap destroyers, about ten 
of them. As it was, Moon Chapple had 
to elude six destroyers in addition to 
reef spears. 

If the Jap patrol had been good 
enough to drive off the other destroyers 
which rushed to the area, you may be 
sure it was very good indeed; in the 
shallow waters of the reefs, Chapple had 
no depth into which to dive if he had 
been spotted. The Japs knew this. 
Chapple knew this. That’s why he chose 
to enter that way. 

Once inside it was no picnic. By 5:17, 
the submarine was clear of the reefs and 
Chapple took his pigboat down. At 6:15 
he came up to periscope depth and 
sighted many transports. He said there 
were so many of them they looked like 
cars in a parking lot. He also sighted 
two destroyers circling about the trans- 
ports. He saw some motor launches hov- 
ering about. These undoubtedly == 
tons of ash cans. 

“But,” wrote Chapple, “the gisnete 
were somewhat to the north and slightly 
out of my area.” 

For an hour Chapple kept his eyes 
pressed against the rubber eyepieces of 
the periscope. The periscope is the 
skipper’s job, his symbol of command. 
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The first torpedo led the ship. I fired the second smack at her. Thirty seconds later we heard the explosion 
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h shallow water the ship 
all the disturbing noises 


I’ve ever heard the back-and-forth slosh- 
ing of that water was the worst. 

“I organized a game of cribbage in the 
control room. The play wasn’t as sharp 
as usual. We couldn’t remain long with 
the sound gear turned off, so the passing 
back and forth over our heads of those 
boats was very distracting. People be- 
gan to be droopy and sleepy in the after 
noon. The deck bore a black slime from 
condensed moisture Officers and men 
lay down in the slime to sleep. 

“At about 6:30 Pp. M. we began to feel 
that we were going to get away with it. 
It was getting dark. 


Our hopes and 
(Continued on page 57) 
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By Carl Byoir 


Joe, you have named the war. 
I don't think you knew 

That you were naming the war, 
But you named it. 

You named if when you said, 
“We are going to win 

Because we are on God's side.” 
You were right, Joe, 

And you have named the war. 
This is God’s War. 


Maybe you read in the newspapers 

That the President asked the reporters 

To name the war. 

Our President is a very great man, Joe, 

But he does not know very much about whom to 
ask 

To name wars. 

Reporters, Joe, are men who think with their 
heads. 

No one could name this war out of his head. 

It had to be named out of the heart and out of 
the soul, 

And oui of some instinct that reaches back 

Thousands and thousands of years; 

Back through all the struggle of mankind 

To establish the rights 

That we are fighting to keep now. 


> But you were right, Joe. 


You named the war. 
This is God's War. 


Maybe you are the first human being in five 
thousand years 

Who was not too conceited in naming a war. 

For in all the wars that men have fought in 
the past, 

Men on both sides said, “God is on our side.” 

I think you are the only man in all history 

Who ever said, “We are on God's side.” 


Joe Louis and Wendell Willkie at the Navy Relief Society 
son Square Garden on March 10, 1942, when “Joe Louis Nan 


Of course I know, Joe, 


That you were not thinking about naming a war. 


You just put into words something that you felt 

Way down inside of you. 

So maybe it was your great grandfather 

Who named the war. 

I imagine he was born a free man, Joe, 

And then someone brought him to America 

And made a slave out of him. 

And maybe through the long nights he dreamed 

Of being free again 

Because he knew the bitterness 

And the agony of slavery. 

He knew the value of freedom 

And wanted if again. 

And maybe he was there, Joe, 

When Abraham Lincoln wrote the Emancipation 
Proclamation 

And said that this really was a free country 

And made it come true, 

That white men and black men were all free. 

That here it didn’t make any difference 

About a man’s race or creed or color. 

That this was really a country where all men 
were free. 

Maybe those words were stamped 

On your great grandfat.:er's heart, 

And maybe they were bumed into his soul, 

And maybe he came to love America 

And fo cherish its freedoms 


More than some people who just inherited them. 


And so, maybe, you just felt what he felt 
And so you named the war. 
This is God's War. 


This is not the first time 

That someone like Hitler 
Thought he was bigger than God, 
Or that someone like Hirohito 
Thought he was God. 









































The whole history of mankind — 
Has been a history of struggle 
Against men like this. 

And that's why we can be sure — 
That we are on God's side, 
Because in the long run the peers 
Who are on God's side 

Have always won. 

The rights of free men 

Were not won all at once. 

God has been fighting these wars 
As long as there have been men fo 


Through all the dark centuries - 
A lot of people believed eae 
That freedom for mankind was not os 
But they were wrong, Joe. 

Men have come out of the darkness, — 
Men who believed in God; = | 
And after a while, because they beliey| 
They knew they could win back fh 
But always, Joe, it was a struggle. 
Winning it and losing it, and v 

back again. 


Eve yone knows that here in Ar 
We had fo fight to be free; 
And we had fo fight to sfay ire 
And we are fighting now to sf 
What too many of us forgot, 
Was just what you have rem 
That freedom is part of SF 
So, if we want to be free m mel 
Let us all pray for faith — 
And wisdom and strength 
To fight through to gl: 

On God's side. 
In God's War. 
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The boy raised his fist and brought it 
down on his father’s thick shoulder; and 
the red man grinned under the blow. 

s. “How’s the war goin’?” the lad asked. 

© “Singapore’s gone,” Paddy Kelly 
said. “DamntheBritish!” From long 
habit he made it one word, and his voice, 
though lowered, rumbled like a truck 
on a wooden bridge. “God grant our 
generals’ll get over the same sleepin’ 
sickness. If trouble don’t send a callin’ 
card, it catches the generals with their 
britches hung on the bed post!” 

The lad picked the gun from his fa- 
ther’s lap, and his father grinned with 
only the slightest of embarrassment, 
like a man caught cheating at solitaire 
by an understanding friend. 

“My rifle,” the boy said. “I put it 
away, greased.” 

His father said from the corner of his 
mouth, “I run outa guns to clean. The 
first week, I scrubbed the riflin’ outa my 
Lee-Enfield.”’ 

Molly Kelly’s footsteps came down 
the passageway, and Paddy Kelly said 
hurriedly, “What brings ye home?” 

“I quit my job,” the boy explained. 

From the doorway, his mother said, “I 
thought the tractor broke.” 

“It did,” he said. “So I quit my job.” 
With his hands on his knees, his fa 
ther gave him the look from under one 
thick brow. “What’s up, boy?” he asked 

quietly. 

“T enlisted,” he said. 

There was a quick silence in the room, 
and then his father threw back his head 
“Now, by jinks,” he said, “them Japs’ll 
get outa the Philippines!” 

His mother’s face was very still, as 
though caught between expressions 
‘Did you think about it first?” she 
asked. “Instead of waiting for your 
draft number?” 
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“I wanted to know,” she said, “for my 
own peace of mind.” 

And she said no more, knowing that 
with some things there was no point to 
words. 

But her husband said, “Remember 
what I’ve taught ye! One bullet where 
ye want it is worth more than a hundred 
around it. Ye don’t shoot deer in the 
belly, but that don’t hold with Japs. 
Nobody cares if ye spoil their meat. 
Hold fine an’ shoot ’em in the belly.” 

“They tell me the brush is too thick 
for fine shootin’ in the East Indian jun- 
gles,” the boy said. 

“Use the butt,” his father said auto- 
matically, and then jumped to his feet. 
“East Indian jungles! Am I sendin’ ye 
only to make the world safe for the 
British?” 

“And the rest of us,” the lad said. 


OOKING at his son, Paddy Kelly took 

a deep breath. “There’s one thing,” 
he said then grimly. “If ye get caught in 
that thick brush with a general—British 
preferred, because them I know best, 
and they’re the most stupid—kick his 
thick head for your father.” 

“lll bring ye a pair in a gunnysack,” 
the lad said, and he held out the rifle. 
“Keep it clean for me, Dad.” 

His mother said pleadingly, “Din- 
ner’s ready for the table.” 

Her lad turned to her then and the 
softness came into his eyes and his voice 
and his hands. “It’s hard enough this 
way,” he said; and he took his mother’s 
face in his two hands and he kissed her 
square on the lips. 

“God's blessing on you,” she said. 

His father said sulkily, “Ye’re in an 
awful hurry to help the damn’ British!” 

“No time to waste,” the lad said, and 
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The Man who 
Hated the British i 


By Jack Macmurrag 
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“I did, Mother,” he said very calmly. 




























“Singapore's gone,” Paddy Kelly 
said: “DamntheBritish!" He made 
it one word and his voice rambled 
like a truck on a wooden bridge 












he raised his fist, and—slow and hard— 
on his father’s big shoulder he put the 
blow of farewell. m || 

They stood at the gate while the boy 
kept walking away, waving over his 
shoulder. “He’s goin’ without me,” 

Paddy Kelly said. “For the first time, 
Molly, he’s tacklin’ a dirty job, one that 

needs doin’, without me there to take 

one end of it.” 

Then from the corner of his mouth, he 
said, “In the house, quick, Molly, or he’ll | 
be seein’ me do it!” 

She looked back over her shoulder, 
but she followed her husband in. 

He stood for a long minute with his 
face to the blank wall above the radio. | 
“Molly, darlin’,” he said, “would it be 
too awful lonesome for ye, if I found a 
way to get in it? There may be fightin’ 
at Gallipoli again.” 

She looked at the big back and at 
the red neck, scrubby as a boy’s; the 
corners of her mouth quivered, and she 
laughed, for she could laugh with tears, 
which is a blessing of the Irish. 

He turned then, and the tears ran 
down one side of his face and around the 
corner of his sheepish grin. “The lad’l] 
take care of the Japs,” he said, “but the 
Germans need the hand of a man who’s 
licked ’em. And the poor British need 
a man who knows their generals. D’ye 
think they’d have me, Molly? At Gal- 
lipoli, Molly, or thereabouts, I might 
find the eye I left there in ’15—or a 

German who'll replace it. There’s no 
blue eyes like my own among the Japs.” 
15 
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His survey was thorough. She was a 
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girl above the common height with 
strong and well-molded shoulders; her 
skin was warmly brown and her eyes 
held an astonishing blueness, brightly, 
innocently blue, color of the morning 
sea. But it was her hair that principally 
caught and kept his attention: hair that 
was heavy and long and incredibly 
golden brown. Without any kind of 
doubt it was the loveliest hair he had 
ever seen. 

In short, she was good to look upon 
and utterly unexpected and the young 
man called Blaise Lorrain gaped at her 
with more than a suggestion of interest 
in his manner. To himself he said, in 
the silence, under his breath, “And what 
am I to remark now? Do I know this 
girl or don’t I? What am I to tell her— 
what greeting?” 

But it was she who ended the pause: 
“Your voyage was pleasant?” 

“Pleasant,” he said, inclining his head. 

“And you seem to be in good 
health—” 

“Oh, Iam,” he said. “Yes. I think I 
can assure you that I am in good—the 
best—health. And you, pray?” 

She said in a voice quite flat, neither 
friendly nor unfriendly, “I am well.” 
And she added: “I suppose you may 
kiss me now, Blaise Lorrain. That's 


your privilege, isn’t it?” She turned up 
her expressionless face to him, her lips 
parted. 

Then, strangely, his assurance melted. 
His mind slipped quite uncharacteristi- 
cally into a muddle of indecision. He 
looked at the girl and looked away, as if 
parrying. His eyes moved over the un- 
familiar scene about him: The brig 
from France, riding at anchor now, sails 
down; the dancing shallop beside the 
jetty; the jostle of people on shore, 
against the backdrop of the pink and 
white tropical town. He observed, 
irrelevantly, that the sky was clean and 
colorless with the light of morning, the 
West Indian sea heartlessly blue. 

The girl said, “Well?” 

He thought: I do not so much as 
know her name. This is indeed ex- 
traordinary. 

But he touched her arms gently at the 
shoulders and—his misgivings tempo- 
rarily ignored—kissed her. 

She said to him, then, “Naturally you 
won't expect me to cry out that I love 
you.” She gazed at him evenly. Sud- 
denly she turned her head and glanced 
along the wharf. “There’s Father,” she 
said bleakly. “Wearing the green linen 
jacket. Do you see? He will expect 
you to wave to him.” 


He brought up | 


blade to slit the los 


did not touch the 
really take yourse 
Nicholas de G 
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It was with a sense ol 
uncertainty that the yor 
Blaise Lorrain lifted 
signed toward the strant 
linen jacket. What els’ 
tion, could he do? Hev® 


forthwith dropped his ha * 


at the girl. She stared) 


unsmiling. 

“Father will be happy 
girl said tonelessly. 

I wonder, thought th 
and he shrugged—so t 
tally. . 


ae beginning was If § 
France, on a gray day | 
wharf. The ship Renn 
dred tons’ burden, in tt | 
service for Mathon Fri 
pleted loading. It woul } 
sail on the evening tide ™ 
o’clock or thereabouts 
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‘give cocktail par- 
Waldorf for Judy 
ase of the sticks. 
‘comes to popular- 
e's right up on top 


dy Canova came to a 
the receiving line at the 
ouse reception, she took 
he hand and said, “How 


S mame very well, she 
ly wanted to call him by 
mind went blank. She 
)his hand and made a 
ling that the name was 
to her. 

Ido... sir!” she finally 
fent off in a cold sweat. 
herself around in a cor- 
minutes she brightened 


she whispered tensely. 


5 back to remind the 
is identity and is not 
sople keep bringing the 
it known that loss of 
indicate lack of sense. 
‘eat good sense. 

ming out of the White 
acheon (this was at 
President’s Birthday 
d a round, blunt cigar 
ind waved it at Gene 


}Small Riots 


a souvenir!” she cried. 
ihe box when the Presi- 
] Say when you took a 
Mi Autry astounded. 

use your head,” said 
ily. “What do you think 
iked me if I wanted a 


er| fact, both Autry and 
hajriots in Washington for 
so} hat they would be sen- 
a d Tree, Ark. With all 
urational capital, it con- 
me of small-town 
anova is the Beatrice 
| Tree, Ark. She is the 
(Pawhuska, Okla. She 
FO" of Tucumcari, N. M. 
win goes through Una- 
n ductor walks up and 
isle proudly proclaiming, 
}ova’s home town!” 
se of the sticks, the 
Canebrakes. Although 
er Broadway stage star 
oa appear on Broadway. 
Paes are given for her 
O's but when the votes 
year in the popularity 
sture stars, she topped 
Rita Hayworth, Joan 
es Stewart. 
OWshe,” they say at Re- 
a) ere she works, “Just 


the world is pretty 
ania. The assumption is 
Y Wh sings hillbilly songs 
imu! on page 62) 
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In his Oregon corral, Ranger is roped and brought out for examination by officers of a U. S. Army 
Remount Service detachment. The Army is scouring the country for suitable cavalry horses 


On goes the saddle, and now Ranger must prove himself to be tractable 
and gentle. The Army will not purchase buckers or mean-tempered horses 


New War 
Horses 


By Richard 
L. Neuberger 


The cavalry always knew it would 
come back. And it has. Here’s 
how the Army is getting its horses 
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ROM the bleak plains of Russia to Oregon’s green up- 
Prianas is half the distance around the world, but Lieu- 

tenant Colonel Fred Koester of the United States Army 
Remount Service said to the lean cowpuncher standing 
with him at the corral gate: 

“Cy, the Russians are proving that cavalry can still win 
battles. That means, among other things, that we need 
all the horses we can get now—good, strong horses that our 
own cavalry can ride to battle. You and your hands better 
tell everyone back in the hills that the Army wants horses 
and wants ’em right away, and that we’re paying cash on 
delivery.” 

Cy Rood gave his chaps a hitch and took a dusty halter 
from one of the corral posts. “Yes, sir, Colonel,” he said. 
“We'll pass the word along to all the ranchers, Injuns and 
wranglers in Crook County that their Uncle Samuel hank- 


ers after any horse they don’t need for spring plowing or 
fetching the mail.” 


, P =¢* 
After Ranger has been exercised, Col. Dean puts an sh 
nostrils to listen to his breathing. Ranger proves fo De) 


“Fifteen hands,” says Lt. Col. | 
as Ranger passes his first test.) 
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This is taking place throughout the ! 
only in Crook County, Oregon, but in near" 
with a barn or a pasture. Polo ponies, fay | 
riding-academy thoroughbreds are being fe © 
ice on our far-flung military front. The / 9% 
horses, thousands of them. Most Americé ©” 
equipment for this war exclusively in terms 
ships and guns. But the Quartermaster Ba 
charged with the responsibility cf obtaining» 
there is another essential—horses. This We" 
we entered the war, even before Russian ca! } i 
drawn artillery began pushing back thes Pe 
Nor must it be forgotten that at the very $ i ; 
man attack on Russia, the defenders’ cavé : 
delayed the foe. : 

Colonel Edwin N. Hardy, the tall, eray 
who is chief of our Remount Service, 
agreement when Bernard Valery reported 6 / 


Dean examines Ranger's teeth. “Four 


] 
‘ed 
| ra 


feet strong, soles intact,” is what goes 
ts after the all-important foot exam 
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ger worth? Col. Koester, notebook in 
le final appraisal, determines the price 











*rman panzer divisions have their fighting 
y reduced by the same.” Dispatches of 
: Eastern Front confirmed what Colonel 
iy ded ever since the war began—that the 
uy ly en supplemented by the new revolution- 


illery: “For light division artillery the 
eS “Derior to the motor as a prime mover off 
sje mud and darkness and rain. He doe: 


.does not smash his head against a tree 
@ bit longer when his fodder is & 


| became military (Continued on page 45 ) 





The chestnut gelding is put through a short jog around the yard as the Army of- 
ficers watch his footwork closely. Ranger displays no sign of splayfoot in this test 


Accepted. Ranger is in the Army now, having brought his owner $170. The 
Anny bought 24,053 horses for the Cavalry in 1941, will buy many more this year 
































Panama 
Patrol 


By Walter Davenport 


A Collier's reporter rides a pa- 
trol bomber over the Panama 
Canal Zone, where guns, guts 
and diplomacy, plus a lot of 
our guys aching for a fight, are 
seeing that our most impor- 
tant life line stays in business 


The Isthmus offers exciting pets. 
Corp. Howard Kahler, of Grand Is- 
land, Neb., toys with a 7-foot boa 


SIGNAL CORPS—-PANAMA 
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E’RE flying high and wide. 1}, 
\ \ calm in the white of the moo 
Our ship’s a light pombe 
swooper that has us thinking of the be} 
that snatched to hell and gone whom} 
demned. This is war but it doesn’t | 
Too quiet. You have to remind yo 

We make notes as we soar, ba 
hope we’ll be able to read them late 
controls—relaxed, nonchalant, his elb 
of the instrument panel, his chin in 
weren’t for the long, lancing search o}\ 
say he was bored. We make a note 
senses that we’re studying him. He 
suddenly, almost joyously obeying t 
hand, the plane peels off to the side 
dives at the sea. Whatever we were 
came halfway a slithering pencil lin 
that’s fun. 

“Why don’t you just hand in y 
shouts. “Fool ’em. Look wise. Let 
figure it out. Fool the Japs too. Som 
wave it to Tokyo figuring maybe it’s ; 
Command will lock themselves be 
to make something out of it. Fool ’e 
come over personally to see what 
wish they’d come. Hell, I wish they’: 
that down there? Pull yourself toget 
going look-see!” 

Brigadier General Adlai Gilkes¢ 
Pennsylvania, and the United States 
boss of the Caribbean Interceptor 
loved from the White House down 
tral American jungle airfield as “@ 
throws the ship over as you’d cut z 
switeh. We dive at an unnamed rig 
and silver swell of the misnamed o 
smuggler’s craft—one of the long, 
that crawl back and forth between mi) 
Solano Bay, past the Canal and on 
the Gulf of Panama. Perhaps he’s on 
a friend of Captain Leo McIntire, 
Intelligence in the ten-mile-wide Cz 
in perpetuity by the Republic of 
United States. Anyway, he waves t 
with a great sweeping gesture that 


but more likely derision. a 


Spoiling for a Figh; 


i 

McIntire knows them-all—all coy} 
from dour Colombia to storybook 
hail him in the streets, they cro 
write him hundreds of impassion 
who’s who and what’s what and w 
ten thousand coves and inlets that) 
only by hearsay and which a tho 
do no more than skim over. Leo: 
credible book all by himself if he cé 
write it. ) 

Gilky’s sore. If ever there’s bee) 
for fight, it’s Gilk. This Panama @4 
is purely defensive. Land, sea ang! 
as they are today and such as the)) 
walk and fly the Isthmus and skitte/) 
shores, waiting, waiting, waiting Al 
They’re sure it will come. Waiting) ike! 
and sharp and short of temper. TI Si 
huge detectors, their long-distance € , m® 
cocked on the hills and mountais) Hd 
hour; days and nights pass by. No')s 
picturesquely profane. He’d rathe & 
fight than loaf around waiting for © 

“D’ya see that fighter?” says Gil jee 
Albrook Field to make our patrol. 
points to a long sleek beauty whiskei™ 
guns and engined to pace the wind. | 51 
ful. 

“Come the Japs to blast the 
“and I'll wait until I’ve got all m 
When the last interceptors are u 
over to someone and take off in th # 
get me my ration of little yella fell |* 
they come?” 

So we're out over the Pacific wi’ 
night’s the night. This is the place: 
to get the Panama picture. Befor / 
we see things that make us laugh, tl 
that make us calculate, The Ca 
they’re hacking down and around /$ 
new locks, is blacked out (Conti d 
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Brigadier General Adlai Gilke: » 

Caribbean Interceptor Comm itil 
"Gilk” or “Gilky,” from wat 








eiknew the Chan- 
lut why should 
) hated English- 
niembittered old 
mlearns interna- 


# the hard way 






















danger for the mo- 
Dilperhaps it was because 
lajacross the narrow strip 
aliel. The water cupped 
MV between two bluffs 
Opry in the dusk. Within 
delould slip out—a swim- 
uning toward the Good- 
2 fover. Upon the higher 
it, an old whitewashed 
ved the sky. 
ileyn stood, that was 
P Seen, but somewhere 
(mouflaged, long-range 
is) They were silent now. 
Ralgia came over him 
memory to fill in the 
the base of the ridge 
nred-tiled cottages of 
ful at most, nestling 
dunes around the tiny 
Memory also threw in 
8!) thoughts: the image 
“sian beer pump in the 
p™, photographs of 


Channel swimmers on the walls he 
Marcel and Laura... . 

He jerked back, becoming tense and 
alert. This was no place for an English- 
man to idle. 

Alleyn glanced at his watch, then 
skidded down the back slope, following 
the tilting dunes, slipping along their 
sandy shoulders, staggering as the low 
dry brush snagged his clothes. 

His powerful body moved with pe- 
culiar stealth for a man of his size, His 
solid face with its long nose and wide 
forehead had been stained an Indian 
brown, as were his hands. The stain 
gave his features an almost Oriental 
cast, the inscrutability of one whose 
profession is danger. His uniform wore 
that mark also. It was that of the Com- 
mandos—black, with black skullcap, 
blackened equipment and arms. 

Only three days before, he and a band 
of five had crossed the Channel from 
their Folkestone base, landed in Occu- 
pied France near Calais. Creeping up 
the night-bound beach behind the Ca- 
sino, they had knocked out a sentry. 

Having memorized the street plan of 
the town, Alleyn had made his way to 
the enemy munition dump near the rail- 
way. The place had been poorly guarded. 
He had overcome two more sentries and 
had taken his time planting the dyna- 
mite and touching it off with a grenade 
before retreating across the gare plaza 

He had seen by his watch that he had 
twenty minutes to contact their waiting 


. Old 





boat. Just then a tremendous explosion 
rocked the city and cut a cone of light 
into the sky. His nerves went on edge 
for he saw another black-clad figure race 
toward him, turning at brief intervals to 
fire at pursuing soldiers. 

It was Bradford, who had held up the 
Station guards. Alleyn opened fire to 
cover the man. Suddenly Bradford went 
down. Alleyn retreated into an alley- 
way, reloaded and continued firing with 
a cold, mechanical bluntness. It had 
looked like a trap until he had found a 
disused sewer main leading to the sea. 
That blind eternity through the dark, 
slimy passage had taken thirty minutes 
and when he crawled out, on the beach, 
the Commandos’ boat was gone. 

He realized, almost without feeling, 
that he was stranded in enemy territory. 

It was then that his thoughts had 
turned to Gris-Nez, a short distance 
down the coast, and to Old Marcel. The 
old man could help him, if he would. 


OW, as he skirted the dunes. moving 
toward the small cove east of Gris- 
Nez beach where Marcel lived. he won 
dered. The past seemed so vivid now as 
he neared the cove. He felt a sharp 
twinge of emotion. He was glad, in a 
way, that the war was bringing the old 
man and himself together again 
He remembered the old Frenchman's 
squat body. The face built square to 
support a bleached walrus mustache 
that overhung each corner of his mouth 





CHANNEL MAN 


By James Norman 
ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD McLEOD 





Alleyn hardly saw his face when 
he whirled, the carbine sliding 
into his hands with a dry sound. 
That was how he stood when the 
heavy blow of knuckles against 
flesh and jawbone caught him 


For twenty years Marcel had been as 
much a part of Gris-Nez as the stark 
white beach facing the Channel. He had 
been the first Frenchman to swim it, and 
“The Sleeve,” as the French call it, had 
done something to him. Some people 
said he had floated in the cross tides too 
long and brine had replaced blood in his 
veins. 

Alleyn knew it wasn’t that. Marcel 
was very human. It was the death of his 
Parisian wife that kept him from return- 
ing to Paris. Instead. he built himself 
a shack by the cove and brought his 
daughter, who was yet a child, 
there. 

He gotten himself an inshore 
fishing boat, an open affair with a one- 
lung gasoline engine and a makeshift 
whaleback of canvas at the bow for 
shelter. He began guiding swimmers 
across the Channel. 

He knew every inch of the Channel. 
He read ripples and currents like a blind 
man fingering braille. He made swim- 


to live 


had 


ming a matter of timetable, and his 

brain was like an admiralty chart. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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All over the land, base- 
ball’s old-timers are limber- 
ing up creaking soupbones 
and aching muscles as war 
and the draft open new 
roads to old glory, just 
as they did back in 1918 


just as it started the 1917 campaign 

—lots of patriotic fervor, fond 
hopes and a prayer. It will most cer- 
tainly need the prayer if the experience 
of the last war means anything. The 
boys got through 1917 without too much 
misery, but in 1918 when General 
Crowder issued his “Work or Fight” 
edict, the bottom fell right out of the 
baseball business. 


B jisstas ie: is starting this season 


What followed was the greatest proc- 
ess of disinterment ever known. It was 
distinctly on the ghoulish side. Old 
players who had done nothing but wield 
a pool cue for ten years were suddenly 
resurrected and pushed out on the dia- 
mond. The St. Louis Cardinals had 
Bobbie Wallace, in his twenty-third 
year of big-league baseball, on second 
base. The Giants pumped new life into 
the fabulous Jay Kirke, who had been 
creating legends in the minors for sev- 
eral centuries. The Yankees brought 
back Ping Bodie, former White Sox out- 
fielder, the celebrated wack who far an- 
tedated the Brooklyn Bums and, at that 
period, was only several years removed 
from desuetude. 

Will it happen again? It most cer- 
tainly will happen again and we forth- 
with predict it. 

In his famous letter to Judge Landis, 
President Roosevelt urged that base- 


ons Moa 
needt, of 





ball keep going at its usual pace for 
the sake of morale. He suggested that 
night ball be extended for the sake of 
the defense workers who otherwise 
would be cut off from the sport. The 
pronouncement was greeted with halle- 
lujahs by the magnates who have their 
millions invested and by the players 
who depend on the professional game 
for their groceries, but the old judge 
himself kept his battered hat firmly on 
his head. 

“No one can tell,’ said the judge. 
“Baseball will go up and down—with 
the rest of the folks.” 

The draft has been in effect for over 
a year. Hank Greenberg, slugging first 
baseman-outfielder of Detroit, and 
Hugh Mulcahy, an All-Star pitcher with 
the lowly Phils, went early. Since then, 
a batch has been taken, including Bobby 
Feller, baseball’s No. 1 pitcher; Cecil 
Travis, Washington’s second American 
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League hitter in 1941; 
Travis’ hard-hitting teamni: 
Chapman, Connie Mack’s | 
clubbing outfielder; Harry 
Brooklyn’s third baseman; C } 
ell, the Braves’ promising sé 
man; Pitcher Barnacle Bill 
the same club; Johnny nell 
Louis Browns’ shortstop; A) 
shortstop of the Athletics 
young pitchers Mickey Hart 
Johnson of the Red Sox; ¢| 
Hutchinson, Detroit’s experi} 
ing investment. 
Draft boards have tough 
Pearl Harbor. There was § 
Benny McCoy, the young ii 
erated by “Abe Lincoln” Lat 
whereupon Benny sold hin) 
Philadelphia Athletics for | 
Michigan draft board, con 
elder McCoys could live ia 
that nest egg, put Benny if 
Benny appealed directly t) td 
Roosevelt and won deferre i 
tion. When the Japs starte 
the Wolverine State’s boat, 
moved Benny back to the |) 
list. So he decided to avenge 
bor in the blue of the Ni} 
case of .406-hitting Ted W) 
President’s advisers ovetf 
sota board and put Ted on 
list. The California Comet | 
enlist when the season is 6 
steeled himself to take hf} 
Bronx cheers until then. 
As this is written, the W) 
pion Yankees have lost ©) 








Sturm, .239-hitting first ba 
Silvestri, third-string catel 
third-string pitchers. Howe 9.) 1, , 
(Continued on pagi7 
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atha Christie 
+BY MARIO COOPER 


us Far: 


ice of his doctor, Jerry Burton, 
ndoner who has been injured 
goes—with his sister, Joanna 
ovincial town of Lymstock. 
a house from an old maid: 


arrival, someone—some 
sends him a foul anony- 
since others have received 
missives, he is not seriously 
mong those whom the Bur- 
hard Symmington, a lawyer, 
en Griffith, a physician, and 
the vicar—the Rev. Dane 
wife; Mr. Pye, an eccentric 
Hunter, Symmington’s 
Holland, the Symming- 
erness; and Miss Jane Mar- 
erly lady who is visiting the 


on gets one of the letters; she 
mmits suicide. 
tons’ maid—Agnes Woddell 
‘Whereupon, Superintendent 
tor Graves, who are looking 
ter, redouble their efforts. 
ers are composed of printed 
d pasted on a sheet of paper. 
‘ton is much excited when he 
he library of the house he 
ing—from which a num- 
en neatly removed. 
Nash finds the typewriter 
letters are addressed; the ma- 
office of the Woman’s Insti- 


zo by, Burton observes with 
nna is falling in love with 
fe observes with even more 
falling in love with Megan 
: of fact, he asks the girl 
Megan—a curious person 
md—turns him down).... 
t Nash telephones Burton, 
he has found the author of the 
y minutes later, the two men 
the home of the Griffiths, 
)arrests—Aimée Griffith! 
ests her innocence. And Owen is 
sister is not guilty. Nevertheless, 
shocked; and when Burton 
oanna (who has come in, a bit 
the man she loves and kneel 


chair. 


Conclusion 


jell you coherently the events 
xt twenty-four hours. Vari- 
nts stand out, unrelated to 
ents, 

iber Joanna coming home, 
nd drawn, and of how I tried 
up, saying: 

W.0's being a ministering an- 


iow she smiled in a pitiful 
yy and said, “He says he 
Ime, Jerry. He’s very, very 
‘ tiff!” 

pd, “My girl won’t have me 


for a while, Joanna say- 
) “The Burton family isn’t 
nand at the moment!” 
Never mind, my sweet, we 
ich other,” and Joanna said, 
fr other, Jerry, that doesn’t 


much just now... .” 


{me the next day and rhap- 
n the most ardent way about 
i} Was wonderful, marvelous! 
)'d come to him, the way she 
to marry him—at once if 
he wasn’t going to let her 
she was too good, too fine 
lated with the kind of muck 
istart as soon as the papers 
Hthe news. 
#1 of Joanna, and knew she 
h who's all right when stand- 
juble, but I got rather bored 
ls highfalutin stuff. I told 
It irritably not to be so 
lynoble. 
wn to the High Street and 


i 
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A short time. 


sving Finger 


found everybody’s tongue wagging 
nineteen to the dozen. Emily Barton 
was saying that she had never really 
trusted Aimée Griffith. The grocer’s 
wife was saying with gusto that she’d 
always thought Miss Griffith had a 
queer look in her eye— 


{ines had completed the case against 
Aimée, so I learned from Nash. A 
search of the house had brought to 
light the cut pages of Emily Barton’s 
book—in the cupboard under the stairs, 
of all places, wrapped up in an old roll 
of wallpaper. 

“And a jolly good place too,” said 
Nash appreciatively. “You never know 
when a prying servant won’t tamper 
with a desk or a locked drawer—but 
those junk cupboards full of last year’s 
tennis balls and old wallpaper are never 
opened except to shove something more 
in. 

“The lady would seem to have had a 
penchant for that particular hiding 
place,” I said. 

“Yes. The criminal mind seldom has 
much variety. By the way, talking of 
the dead girl, we’ve got one fact to go 
upon: There’s a large heavy pestle 
missing from the doctor’s dispensary. 
Ill bet anything you like that’s what 
she was stunned with.” 

“Rather an awkward thing to carry 
about,” I objected. 

“Not for Miss Griffith. She was go- 
ing to the Guides that afternoon, but 
she was going to leave flowers and vege- 
tables at the Red Cross stall on the way, 
so she’d got a whopping great basket 
with her.” 

“You haven’t found the skewer?” 

“No, and I shan’t. The poor devil 
may be mad, but she wasn’t mad enough 
to keep a bloodstained skewer just to 
make it easy for us, when all she’d got 
to do was to wash it and return it to 
a kitchen drawer.” 

“IT suppose,” I conceded, “that you 
can’t have everything.” 

The Vicarage had been one of the 
last places to hear the news. Old Miss 
Marple was very much distressed by it. 
She spoke to me very earnestly on the 
subject: 

“It isn’t true, Mr. Burton. I’m sure 
it isn’t true.” 

“It’s true enough, I’m afraid. They 
were lying in wait, you know. They ac- 
tually saw her type that letter.” 

“Yes, yes—perhaps they did. Yes, I 
can understand that.” 

“And the printed pages ffom which 
the letters were cut were found where 
she’d hidden them in her house.” 

Miss Marple stared at me. Then she 
said, in a very low voice, “But that is 
horrible—really wicked.” 

Mrs. Dane Calthrop came up with a 
rush and joined us and said, “What’s the 
matter, Jane?” 

Miss Marple was murmuring help- 
lessly, “Oh, dear, oh, dear, what can 
one do?” 

“What’s upset you, Jane?” 

(Continued on page 68) 


And waiting there, with my 
heart thudding, I saw Sym- 
mington come out with Megan 
in his arms and carry her down- 
stairs, with Nash and myself 
a discreet distance behind 
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Set good bacteria to catch 
bad bacteria—that’s the 
story back of gramicidin. 
It takes up where the 
sulfa drugs leave off and 
already there are several 
miracles to its credit 


HIS is the story of weapons against 
"[aeatt that take up where the sulfa 
drugs leave off. 

The story begins with an idea that 
kept hammering at the head of a re- 
search man. It was one of those pla- 
guing ideas that refuse to let one alone. 
It ran something like this: soil is the 
great creator. It is also the great de- 
stroyer. Bury a leaf of lettuce, a canary 
or a pork chop and they are soon con- 
sumed. By what? The bacteria that 
teem in the soil. One investigator es- 
timated that each pea-sized clump of 
earth contained a population of 50,000 
bacteria! 

Now we get to the part of the idea 
that was keeping our researcher awake 
at night. What were the bacteria that 
struck men down with disease? Organic 
matter—living stuff like other members 
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of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
And here was the nub of the whole 
thing: if there were soil bacteria to de- 
stroy all other organic matter, wasn’t 
it reasonable to suppose that there were 
soil bacteria to prey on the microbes 
that kill men? 

The young Frenchman who had these 
teasing thoughts was Rene J. Dubos. He 
was born in a suburb of Paris, studied 
agriculture in France and Italy and 
finally came to the United States in 
1924. After taking his Ph.D. at Rutgers, 
he joined the staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in 1927. 
Dubos, tall, fuzzy-haired, mild, makes 
no claims to the originality of his think- 
ing. The great Pasteur had the same 
idea and so had hundreds of other in- 
vestigators. But with a big difference. 

All these others played with the in- 
teresting thought and put it aside. 
Dubos let it worry and plague him. He 
let it hound him while he was busy on 
other jobs. It kept elbowing its way into 
his thinking. Somewhere there were 
good microbes which would attack bad 
microbes. 

Medical research men have assigned 
jobs to do just as do bricklayers, law- 
yers and astronomers. But while he 
was busy on this routine work, Dubos 
started an epochal piece of side-line re- 


search. Once and for all he would chase 
down this soil-microbe business. If good 
ones were to be found, he wouid find 
them. 

The procedure was simple enough— 
a perfectly straightaway job. Dubos 
made his start one afternoon when 
he took three kitchen tumblers to the 
greenhouses at the rear of the institute 
buildings in New York. He filled his 
tumblers with soil, carried them back to 
his lab and put them on an out-of-the- 
way shelf. Each day from then,on he 
dampened the soil of Kitchen Tumbler 
No. 1 with a milky soup made up of that 
ugly brute of a microbe that causes 
pneumonia. No. 2 got a daily dampen- 
ing with a culture of streptococci— 
causer of sore throats, childbed fever, 
erysipelas and a host of other diseases. 
No. 3 was treated with staphylococci— 
microbes responsible for such pus in- 
fections as boils and carbuncles, as well 
as a highly fatal type of blood poi- 
soning. 

The idea behind this daily exercise 
was obvious enough. If the soil did ton- 
tain something to destroy man-killing 
microbes, that something would thrive 
if fed a daily diet of its favorite fodder. 
The beneficent cannibals would grow 
lusty and produce large families. Soon 
they would be available in such quan- 
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THE “LINES”? AT WILLYS-OVERLAND.. 


(ELL BENT FOR VICTORY 






IHE’RE rolling off the teeming assembly 


lin} at the Willys-Overland plants, in ever- 
iGasing numbers—hell bent for Victory. 
ty) the motorized mustangs of our mod- 
biltirmy—Willys-built Jeeps. 

binjstiff grades, crashing streams, mud and 
haulig men, guns and other vital materials 
leepare getting more power, more speed, 
etiG and durability out of a ton of steel and 
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a gallon of gasoline, than has ever been done before. 

It was the great Willys civilian engineering staff 
fresh from their fine triumphs inthe Willys-Americar 
and Go-Devil engine, who collaborated with the 
Quartermaster Corps of the U. S. Army to create 
and perfect the jubilant Jeep. 

But, proud as we are of this fine achievement, we 
are still a motor car concern—dedicated to the 


building of low-cost, dependable transportation for 


“the people” as thousands of thankful Willys car 
owners are realizing at this moment. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
. ? . 
TODAY do your part. Conserve rubber and other mate- 
rials vital to war equipment. Buy defense stamps and 
bonds, Pay taxes with a smile. Whatever the total price 
you pay, it will be as nothing compared to the value of 
continued Freedom...... TOMORROW, make your 
first new post-war car a Willys—"The Jeep in Civvies.”’ 
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TRUCKS AND JEEPS =< : 


AMERICAR 
the People’s Car 


THE GO-DEVIL ENGINE—power-heart of WILLYS CARS and all JEEPS 
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Doctor of 
Motors 





Diagnostician! 


se Tick! Tick! 


Your automobile mechanic lis- 
tens to the engine and tells you 
what is wrong. For the Doctor 
of Motors has an almost un- 
canny way of diagnosing 
trouble... without taking the 
engine apart “‘to see what 
makes it tick”! 


Years of study and experi- 
ence have made your mechanic 
an expert at the fine art of 
diagnosis. He recognizes the 
symptoms. He understands the 
cause. He knows the cure. 


PIST OO 





Remember, your car must last 
for the “duration.” Depend 
upon your Doctor of Motors 
to keep it in tiptop shape. 
Trust him. He will never let 
you down. 


* * * 


Better mechanics everywhere 
recommend and install Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings because they 
know how well these rings stop 
oil pumping, save gasoline, and 
restore power, pickup, and pep. 
Install Perfect Circles in your car. 
It will take but a few hours, and 
the cost is surprisingly low. 


PERFECT mm 
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Escapade in Martinique 


Continued from page 16 


young man named Blaise Lorrain, came 
aboard with a scuffed leather traveling 
case and was conducted to his cabin. 

His name meant nothing to anyone— 
Blaise Lorrain. He had told the captain 
that he was from the low country north 
of Rouen. He was unwell—haggard and 
unwell, his eyes deep-sunk. And on the 
third day at sea—the weather was ex- 
travagantly bleak—he died suddenly of 
an acute intestinal disorder that baffled 
all the rude chirurgical experience of 
Captain Arouet Francois Bec-Prud- 
homme. 

“Too bad,” the captain said blankly, 
tugging his wispy beard. The bleeding 
seemed to have been a mistake. In any 
event, it had done no good. The cap- 
tain’s interest was entirely academic. 

Of course, there was no one to mourn 
Blaise Lorrain. The practical thing was 
done: he was consigned to the sea at 
five o’clock, slipped over the side in a 
sailcloth sack. 


ATER, in the half-hour before dinner, 

the captain sent word that he should 
be pleased if M. de Goncourt would 
drink a glass of brandy with him. In the 
captain’s cabin, if messire would be so 
good. So Nicolas, damoiseau de Gon- 
court, who was related to Mme. la 
Vicomtesse de Lisle, went to the cap- 
tain’s cabin. He drank several small 
glasses of the captain’s excellent cognac. 
Conversationally the captain said, ‘““The 
young Lorrain died today.” 

“Ah?” 

“The other passenger,” the captain ex- 
plained. He shook his head. ‘Naturally 
you would not have noticed him. He 
was a clerk or something of that stripe 
from the neighborhood of Rouen—” 

The captain paused. “We buried him 
in the sea at five o’clock.” And the cap- 
tain saw, then, that M. de Goncourt was 
sunk in private thought. 

It was not often that the brig Renne 
was favored by a passenger like Nicolas 
de Goncourt. He wore exquisite blue 
cloth laced with silver, and rich knee 
boots of black leather. His eyes were 
like gray stones in clear cold water. 
Yellow hair fell below his shoulders. 
Good breeding sat upon him like a well- 
tailored cloak. He was, as has been 
said, related to Mme. la Vicomtesse de 
Lisle. 

More, he was the nephew of M. de 
Pouancey, governor of Martinique for 
the French West India Company. It 
was, where the banks of the Seine were 
cobbled, common gossip that he fenced 
superbly and had dueled often. He had 
long been accustomed to the pleasant 
diversion of spending money. 

He was, in that season, in the boister- 
ous middle decade of the seventeenth 
century, three-and-twenty years old; 
and it should be observed that he was 
leaving the sweet comforts of Paris for 
the precise reason that he had spent 
rather more money than legally be- 
longed to him. Not that he was dis- 
honest; decidedly not. He was merely 
careless. He had often and rightly said 
that he did not understand money— 
money was a bore. Certain relatives, 
including the reluctant vicomtesse, had 
settled his debts for him and strongly 
recommended that he taste life in the 
colonies for a period. 

In a distant colony, the conclave of 
aunts and uncles agreed. . 

Martinique, for instance; there was 
the ship Renne scheduled to sail so con- 
veniently soon from Le Havre— 


Now he sat deep in his chair in the 
captain’s cabin with his eyes half closed 
and an expression of intense preoccupa- 
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But the instant’s opportunity passed. 
The old man interrupted the silence. He 
said, “The wedding will be at your con- 
venience. 
weeks’ time? You will want to discuss 
it with my daughter.” 

The wedding! 
Goncourt. So— 

The situation held a curiously static 
quality: the old man, this Edouard 
Vauban, standing beside the carriage, 
his eyes on Nicolas de Goncourt; and 
still in the carriage, not having moved, 
poised for descending, Nicolas de Gon- 


Shall we say in about two) 


thought Nicolas de | 


court and the girl Caroline Vauban. | 
Thus they remained, as if in tableau, for | 


a long moment; and then the old man 
turned away and walked toward the 
broad steps of the house, and Caroline 
Vauban said, low but audibly, with an 


almost fierce accent of misery in her | 


voice, “The wedding will be at your con- 
venience, naturally—it is for you to say, 
M. Lorrain!” 

Nicolas de Goncourt looked toward 
her quickly. He saw the constriction of 
her throat and the uncontrolled quiver- 


ing of her lips. Then, suddenly, she was 


crying—crying openly and angrily, and | 
her hands were lifted and so tightly | 


clenched that he thought for an instant 
she was about to strike him. 

But she dropped her hands and 
turned from him; she jumped from the 
carriage and ran toward the house. 


t ers drank small cups of black island 
coffee on the veranda of M. Vauban’s 


house after dinner, and at nine o'clock | 


Vauban arose heavily from his chair. 
He would, he said, retire now; he was 
weary; but if they wished to sit for a 
while, to watch the night sky— 

“Yes,” Nicolas de Goncourt said; “for 
a while.” He looked at the girl; she 
kept her eyes cast down in rigid silence. 





After a minute old Vauban murmured | 


good night and went into the house. 


Low night sounds flowed up from the | 


town, accenting the quiet. Nicolas de 


Goncourt leaned toward the girl. “Why 
do you hate me?” he said softly. ' 
She raised her eyes, then. “I don’t 


suppose I do.” 
“But you do. You very plainly do.” 
“You misunderstand.” 
He shook his head. 
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Modernizing Aunt Martha 
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THE MORE YOU get to know my Aunt Martha, the more you love her. But, believe me, 


what she knows, she £70ws! “ 


Annabelle,” 


she says to me one morning, “mind what I tell 


you: there's nothing does a body as much good as a real, stiff, old-fashioned purge.” 





we 

BUT | TOOK HER INTO CAMP 
that morning. “Auntie,” I said, all 
determined-like, “that little idea went 
out with the bustle! What you should 
do is find and correct the cause of 
your trouble. And maybe I'm the 
little girl who can help you. Come on 
down to breakfast.” 


a 7 ge 


||“@LORY BE!” says Auntie right after her first crunchy spoonful, 
| if ALL-BRAN will do what you say it will, young lady— well, I always intended you to have 
that diamond ring, anyway!” 





La SUtag, 





“What's 
this ‘modern marvel’ you're talking about?” 


“HMPFFI" AUNTIE SNIFFED, 


“Why, it’s nothing more than this grand 
breakfast cereal,’ I told her. “KELLOGG’s 


ALL-BRAN. If your trouble’s the common kind, 


due to lack of ‘bulk’ in the diet, ALL-BRAN 
is just the thing to get at the cause of it. Eat 
it every day and drink plenty of water.” 
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“This is delicious! And 


Join the “‘Regulars”’ with 


MADE SY KELLOGG’S IN BATTLE CREEK 
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nothing. You hate me. Because I have 
come here to marry you.” 

She said, almost whispering, “I hate 
the thought that you have been brought 
here to marry me.” She shrugged, a 
motion full of intensity, as if an un- 
speakable burden lay upon her shoul- 
ders. “But I must be fair to you,” she 
went on. “I hate the thing—not you. I 
hate what you represent.” 

“What do I represent?” 

“The contract between my father and 
your uncle.” 

“I begin to understand,” he said. 

“TI wonder you don’t hate me too,” 
Caroline Vauban said. 

He watched the sweet, strong curve 
of her chin, the mobile loveliness of her 
mouth. “No,” he said. “No; it hasn’t 
occurred to me to hate you.” 

“Because you see it differently. For 
you this is an adventure. You’re not 
being sold—” 

“Ugly word.” 

“as I am being sold. To please my 
father’s whim and vanity, to keep a 
promise made without any thought of 
what I might feel. And for your money 
—for your uncle’s wealth, which will be 
yours. Father would like that in the 
family!” 

He said, “You put it very baldly. 
Surely you give it quite the worst in- 
terpretation.” 

She lifted her hands impetuously. 
“There is no other way to say it.” She 
sat with her back straight, staring at 
him. “My father was prepared to marry 
me to you—no matter what you might 
be. He did not know you; he has not 
seen you since you were a child. It 
mattered nothing to him what you 
might have grown to be.” 

His voice was mild: “Have I grown 
up so badly?” 

“It’s the intention,” she cried. 
contract!” 

Nicolas de Goncourt bent forward in 
his chair. “You're a rebellious spirit. 
Unfortunately there aren’t many like 
you. Certainly not in France. I feel 
the most pressing temptation to kiss you 
again.” 

She drew away quickly. 

“Of course,” he said. 
sistent. You would be.” 

But he stood up and took a step and 
was beside her chair; and he bent sud- 
denly and kissed her on the lips. Then, 
as she avoided his eyes, he walked into 
the house where candles glowed softly. 
He went up the stairs and to bed. 


“The 


“You're con- 


HE SLEPT badly. He woke in the 
night to a consciousness that she was 
in his mind, and he said her name: 
“Caroline.” In the darkness he pictured 
her face, saw again the unhappiness in 
her eyes; and he knew that he was pro- 
foundly moved. it came to him sharply 
that he had never felt quite this way be- 
fore. The emotion was something that 
did not go easily—perhaps would not go 
at all—into words. He said to himself, 
almost aloud, in the black room, “Am I 
in love with Caroline Vauban? Is that 
itr, 

He fell into a heavy sleep in the hour 
before dawn. It was M. Vauban knock- 
ing on the door that awakened him. 
“Come,’ M. Vauban called heartily. 
“Dress. Have breakfast. And we’ll go 
down into the town together. I must in- 
troduce you about, you know.” 

The girl was not at breakfast. The 
two men sat together at the long table 
and M. Vauban spoke briskly about the 
society of Fort Royal, the commerce. 
“And for the love of heaven,” he said, 
waving a coffee spoon under the nose of 
Nicolas de Goncourt, ‘don’t talk poli- 
tics in the town. There’s a deal of bitter- 
ness here against the monarchy—” 

“So?” said Nicolas de Goncourt. 

“Opposition of interests between the 
crown on one side, the landlords and 
merchants on the other. I’ll confess that 
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in this island we’re less than content 
with the policies of Louis and his pre- 
cious minister Mazarin—” 

“Ah,” said Nicolas de Goncourt 
amiably. “Then I am warned neither 
to arouse the Royalists nor enchafe the 
commercants.” 

“Precisely.” 

“You may rest easily. I have no inter- 
est in these colonial quarrels.” Nico- 
las de Goncourt sipped his coffee, watch- 
ing the older man’s face. And a vivid 
sense of the difficulties of his situation 
flooded him. Why, he wondered, did 
he not speak now? It was patently 
ridiculous to go into the town with old 
Vauban, to be introduced hither and 
yon as Blaise Lorrain—Blaise Lorrain 
of the neighborhood of Rouen, nephew 
of some moneybags bourgeois man of 
business—fiancé of Caroline Vauban. 
It was ridiculous and in very bad taste 
and its result could only be a greater 
confusion. 

But he knew that he must speak with 
Caroline Vauban before he revealed 
himself to her father. He must; it was 
simply, clearly that; he ceased to dis- 
pute it. He had a lively notion of what 


France. One does not apply to one’s 
king these gutter epithets.” 

Poussin glared. His lips twitched. A 
fire-eater, this fellow, Nicolas de Gon- 
court thought, vaguely amused. Pous- 
sin said, coldly, “You are recently from 
France, monsieur. France is an odd 
place these days, since the civil war was 
fought and lost. Am I to understand 
that you are a Royalist bootlicker?” 


E WAS tall; he had massive shoul- 
ders. The breed of the bully, Nicolas 
de Goncourt observed, smiling. Doubt- 
less he’d had some success with the 
small sword among the gentry of this 
remote and uncultured island. Ah, well! 
thought Nicolas de Goncourt. And he 
raised his eyes to meet the glower of 
Jules Poussin. 
“Your manners are churlish, mon- 
sieur,” he said. He ignored the agitated 
hand of old Vauban, plucking at his 


sleeve. “To say the truth, unwhole- 
some. I am ready to accept your 
apology.” 


“Bootlicker,” Poussin said, and would 
have continued— 
But Nicolas de Goncourt reached 


“You're only wasting your time, my friend. 
I haven't been outhaggled in twelve years” 





the old man’s reaction was going to be— 

They sat at a round table and drank 
coffee: Nicolas de Goncourt, two mer- 
chants of the town, old Vauban, and 
Jules Poussin, a young man, not twénty- 
five, son of a planter of sugar and 
tobacco. The conversation moved, as 
inevitably it must in that day and in 
that place, to the colonial taxes of the 
crown. Nicolas de Goncourt listened 
without much attention to the heated 
condemnation of the policies of Paris. 
It was young Poussin—red of face now, 
excited—who thumped the table and de- 
clared in a voice altogether unguarded 
that Louis, King of France, was unprin- 
cipled, a tyrant, and, in his private life, 
brutal and salacious. 


NICOLAS DE GONCOURT was, in 

fact, much more offended by Pous- 
sin’s manner than by anything he said. 
He found this excellently dressed 
colonial a bore and he disliked the size 
of his mouth. He took it upon himself 
to say, mildly, “I sympathize with your 
disapproval of Louis’ taxes, monsieur; I 
should be prepared to defend your right 
to disapprove. But Louis is King of 





GEORGE PRICE 


across the table and struck Jules Pous- 
sin hard on the cheek with the flat of his 
hand. 


“You were mad!” Caroline Vauban 
said. “Mad!” She drew in her breath 
with the exasperation of a woman faced 
anew by the evidence of man’s eternal 
blundering. “And Father warned you—” 

“I warned him,’ M. Vauban said, 
shrugging helplessly. “I told him that 
here, in the island, one must be ex- 
traordinarily cautious—” 

“You did indeed,” Nicolas de Gon- 
court said, looking from M..Vauban to 
his daughter. ‘However, I have long 
held the opinion that caution can be car- 
ried to excess. I do not like your M. 
Poussin. He is a boor, a blusterer, full 
of vapor. I am perhaps illogically 
appalled by his lack of humor. And I 
shall be happy if we refrain from dis- 
cussing him further.” 

“But he will kill you!” Caroline Vau- 
ban cried. 


“T think not.” 

“He has fought often with the 
sword—” , 
“Indeed?” 
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swer. A controlled rage occupied him. 
He felt the balance of his sword. By 
| conscious effort he relaxed his muscles 
until a kind of fluid strength moved 
warmly through his body. 

“On guard!” Jules Poussin cried. 

The blades met, clicked; Jules Pous- 
sin flung himself violently into attack. 
But the guard of Nicolas de Goncourt 
was like a wall of stone. He stepped 
with the nimbleness of a panther—or of 
a dancing master. His eyes did not 
leave the right hand of Jules Poussin. 
For the length of a minute his tactics 
were entirely defensive. Then he said, 
“You fence like a trained bear, M. Pous- 
sin. You have no grace.” And, a mo- 
ment later, “I’ll concede you strength, 
my friend—the strength of a bear, a 
bull. But you should confine yourself 
to fighting with a club—” 

He sidestepped with the speed of light 
and brought up the tip of his blade to 
slit—from shoulder to elbow—the loose 
sleeve of M. Poussin’s silk jacket. He 
did not touch the flesh. The sleeve fell 
| open. 
| “Do you really take yourself seri- 
| ously, M. Poussin?” Nicolas de Gon- 
: court cried. And, for the first time, he 
laughed. But not pleasantly. Deftly 
| he explored Poussin’s guard and pinked 
.|a button of his jacket. “The time of 
> my breakfast approaches,” he said. “I 
_ | grow short of patience. Let us have 

| done with this buffoonery!” 

The steel sang with the blow of forte 
| on foible; Nicolas de Goncourt’s wrist 
was iron; he twisted with wrist and arm 
| and shoulder. Then Jules Poussin stood 
disarmed, hands lifted as if to shield his 
face—and his face gray and distorted. 








ICOLAS DE GONCOURT wheeled 
and stepped quickly across the field 
toward the carriage. He saw, from the 
corner of his eye, that one man broke 
from the ranks of the witnesses and fol- 
lowed him. He knew the man instantly 
—de Pouancey, governor of the colony. 
| He had not forgotten, through the years, 
| the gamecock bearing of his uncle, the 
almost comical jauntiness of hts shoul- 
| ders. Nor had he forgotten that beneath 
the flamboyant exterior, de Pouancey 
was as hard and as sharp as the point of 
|a diamond. At the step of the carriage 
Nicolas de Goncourt paused. 

Caroline Vauban was at the open 
door. Her hand gripped Nicolas de 
Goncourt’s sleeve. 
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Goce Was aC} 


Channel Man 


Continued from page 21 


“Why haven't they confiscated it?” 
Alleyn asked cautiously. 

“They let me fish.” the old man 
explained. “Each evening the guard 
goes into “The Sleeve” with me. We fish 
for the officers at the lighthouse. I'm 
going fishing now.” He spoke calmly. 
as if he had thought it over and made a 
decision. He stared straight at Alleyn 
without seeming to see him. 

Alleyn stood and gripped the old 
man’s arm. “You're not fishing, Marcel,” 
he said evenly. “Listen. We're going 
to make the Channel again. You and 
I. You want to see Laura, don’t you? 
She’s waiting.” 

Marcel jerked his arm free. Bluntly 
and with an expressionless face, he 
said: 

“I can wait, too. The war will end. 
Wars always do and the Germans will 
go. You took my daughter and now you 
want my boat. No. I'll keep it. Maybe 
Laura will come back if she’s alone. 

. When the Germans go, the swim- 
mers will return too. Then Ill show 
them the way across the water... .” 
He paused, then added slowly, “But not 
you.” 

Alleyn stared in silence. The old 
man’s voice rambled on, and yet there 
was something more behind that inco- 
herent speech than just talk about the 
Channel as it used to be. There was 
a thread of vengefulness. Alleyn quickly 
realized the old man wouldn’t expose 
him to the enemy. He would merely 
ignore him and leave him stranded like 
an unarmed man left on an island of 
tigers. 

“You stay here as I do until the war 
ends,” said Marcel. “It’s very lonely. 
You will know how I felt when you took 
Laura.” He walked away. 

Alleyn felt his nerves run cold as he 
stood there, his huge body now made in- 
visible to those at the lighthouse by the 
darkness. As the old man shuffied off, 
he wheeled quickly and ran to the sheer 
sandy bluff flanking the dark sea. He 
moved fast, sliding to the beach below. 
Reaching it, he cut back toward the 
shack, advancing silently. 

The boat’s shape was softened in the 
gray mist and gloom. Alleyn passed it 
as he crept on toward the hut itself. He 
came around from behind. Above his 
own muffled breathing he heard the 
sound of Marcel’s sabots plodding down 
the trail. Then, directly ahead, his eyes 
centered on the Nazi sentry, a motion- 
less figure in the thickening mists. 

The man had a carbine slung over his 
shoulder. He was listening for Marcel 
and he carried his head forward as he 
scanned the darkness. 


abe advanced with the padded 
silence of a jungle animal until he 
crouched less than a yard behind the 
man. Here he paused, his body grow- 
ing taut. 

Suddenly he spoke challengingly: 
“Look out, man!” It was not meant as 
a warning, but to throw the guard off 
balance during one keyed instant. He 
saw the man’s arms rise gently—then 
stop. 

Realization must have _ stabbed 
through the man with sickening force. 
Alleyn hardly saw his face when he 
whirled, the carbine sliding into his 
hands with a dry sound. That was how 
he stood when the heavy blow of brown- 
stained knuckles against flesh and jaw- 
bone caught him. 

The crack was like thunder. It was 
followed by a groan as the sentry rocked 
in the sand, his body rigid for a moment. 
Alleyn hit again. The man’s knees 


buckled and he dropped senseless on| 
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the beach. Alleyn-caught the carbine 
just as Old Marcel emerged from the 
mists. 

Marcel stopped, astonished. His eyes 
and head swung toward the bluff he had 
just left, and back. Alleyn jerked the 
carbine toward the boat. He said 
bluntly, “Push it out, Marcel.” 


fa mist was thick and full of chill. 
The motor throbbed unevenly, muffled 
by the oppressive invisibility. A cloy- 
ing odor of gasoline hung with the boat. 

Alleyn handled the tiller familiarly 
and experienced the terrible aloneness 
of the small boat out here. . . . Darkness 
crept all about, as if the black of the 
North Sea and the Atlantic had now en- 
gulfed an entire continent and an island. 
It was as if there were no more Channel 
—only sea. 

Old Marcel was forward, nursing the 
wheezing engine along with resentful si- 
lence. Alleyn eyed him carefully, aware 
of his increased bitterness. The old man 
was utterly cut from France now. The 
discovery of the German sentry, tied up 
in a fishnet, gagged with a wad of waste, 
would make that final. Still, Marcel re- 
fused to accept the fact that there was 
no returning. 

The boat rolled slightly with the drive 
of the screw and nosed into the darkness. 
Back toward Gris-Nez, the German 
coastal watch was probably listening, 
waiting for the sound of the boat to 
stop, for Marcel to set out his nets and 
return. 


UDDENLY the engine coughed, then 

stopped. Alleyn quickly picked up 
the carbine. “What’s wrong?” he de- 
manded. “Mines?” 

He watched Marcel poke his head and 
shoulders from beneath the canvas 
whaleback. There was a look of patient 
triumph on the old man’s face as he 
watched the prow lose its head and drift 
idly with the sleek tidal current. 

“Pas d’essence,’ he said. “No gaso- 
line. There is only enough to reach 
mid-channel or return. I stopped the 
engine.” 

“That’s a lie,” Alleyn snapped. He 
slid the bolt on the carbine; its smooth 
oily click was ominous, as it could only 
sound on the unbroken sea. “Remem- 
ber, Marcel,” he added coldly, “I could 
have left you at Gris-Nez. You wouldn’t 
live long after they found the guard. 
You understand? I brought you be- 
cause I like you, because you’re 
Laura’s father.” 

Marcel stared back, his eyes heavy 
with an old man’s bitter opposition. 

“No petrol,’ he insisted. He ignored 
the gun. His mustache drooped like 
some soggy plant hung too long in a 
chilling fog. He slowly prepared to put 
out his nets. “I fish now,” he said at 
length. “You swim from here. Then I 
go back.” 

Alleyn frowned and tried to think it 
out. “They'll kill you, if you go back,” 
he said. “Why didn’t you tell me there 
was no petrol?” 

Marcel shrugged indifferently. “You 
think I’m an old fool,” he said. “If the 
Germans found me with the guard, they 
would kill me. But not if I am fishing 
and then go back alone. I can say I 
didn’t see the guard. That is why I did 
not tell you the petrol was low. Now 
you can swim to England and let me 
alone. You thought you were once a 
swimmer. It is up to you.” 

“Swim?” Alleyn gave a harsh laugh. 
“You know I can’t make it from here, 
even if there were lights and a small 
boat.” 

“If you stay in the boat and we don’t 
go back, a patrol will search for us,” 
Marcel grunted. “They listen at the 
lighthouse.” 

The choice had been thrown at him, 
and yet there was no choice. Alleyn lit 
his storm lighter and glanced at his 
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watch. “Seven five,” he said. “How 
long has the tide been going out?” 

“Twenty minutes.” 

“We'll drift with it.” 

After making his decision, Alleyn fell 
silent. His shoulders rocked with the 
idle drift of the boat and he glared dully 
at the old man without actually finding 
him with his eyes. At the same time he 
was keenly aware of the boat’s motion 
and its incapability of holding the in- 
tensity of hostility flowing out of it. 
That hostility wotld have to be changed 
or they would both sink with it. 

He said: “You’re a fool, Marcel. 
There’s a war on. It'll have to be won 
before you can have the Channel the way 
you want it. Forget Laura went with 
me. Forget you hate me. The job is to 
win and wecan’tdoiteachalone. You've 
got to give up a lot of things to win.” 

“You aren’t good enough for her,” 
Marcel replied abruptly. He crawled 
out from beneath the whaleback and sat 
on the gunwale bench looking at the sea 
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“Doggone it—who can that be?” 


“He went home, to Egypt.” 

Alleyn shook his head. “Helmy wrote 
to Laura. He’s with the British. Fight- 
ing on the desert.” 

The boat drifted past mid-channel, 
still carried as though the tide were 
some powerful, unseen hand reaching 
up from the sea, grasping the keel and 
guiding it. Now and then the mist lifted 
in patches revealing clear spots through 
which the stars thrust down, giving them 
their position. Once, an ugly wart- 
skinned mine drifted by. 


A SLIGHT chop creased the surface 
of the sea and wavelets slapped 
noisily beneath the curve of the bow. A 
few hours before sunrise the chop in- 
creased and the mist drifted over the 
Channel in long, moist, gauzelike 


streamers. Neither man had slept. Each 
had listened above the tongues of the 
sea for the sound of patrol boats and in 
the extended silence and night chill each 
Alleyn with 


had regarded the other: 
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as though he were measuring its motion 
and velocity. “If a wind rises, it will 
push us into the North Sea,” he mur- 
mured absently. 

Alleyn glanced at the sea also. He 
overlooked the old man’s stubborn opin- 
ion for the moment and considered the 
tide. “A swimmer’s tide, isn’t it?” he 
said thoughtfully. “It should carry us 
toward England. Remember, it was al- 
most this smooth and misty the time I 
started my swim. A storm broke it up 
near the Goodwin Sands and you pulled 
me out.” 


T THE mention of the Sands, Mar- 

cel became alert. He nodded slightly 
while his eyes patiently scanned the 
dark curtain pressing in on all sides. 
There were no longer lights to take 
bearings on, but he seemed to have the 
feeling of where they were and where 
they were going. 

Some of his outward bitterness 
dropped away. “I had this fog when I 
took Helmy across,” he murmured 
reminiscently. “Laura came with us. 

Alleyn put the carbine aside. He 
leaned forward, saying, “You know 
where Helmy is?” 





alert caution; Marcel, with uncertain 
animosity. 

Something was changing in the old 
Frenchman. It was either leveling off 
his bitterness or deepening it. Alleyn 
wasn’t sure. The old man seemed to be 
struggling to understand Alleyn’s deci- 
sion to try reaching England without 
petrol, thus risking both their lives. 

Alleyn tried to explain: “Our lives 
are already risked,” he said. “That hap- 
pened when France surrendered. If we 
went back it would be certain death. It 
would be death even if you went back 
alone. This way, we have a chance.” 

Marcel asked again about his swim- 
mers. “They'll be killed. They shouldn’t 
be fighting,” he murmured as he stared 
at Alleyn with the bitterness rekindling 
in his eyes. 

“They're fighting for you and the 
Channel as it used to be,” Alleyn re- 
plied. “You ought to be, too, Marcel.” 

“But I’m a trainer, not a soldier.” 

For a long while, the old man silently 
brooded over this. Then he asked more 
questions. There came more silence; 
then, from time to time, he spoke as if 
he were carrying an imaginary swimmer 
across the Channel on this night. It was 
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OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 


flares. “The fog is going,” he explained. 
“The German boat has a small cannon 
and when they see us...” 

“Put it away,” Alleyn said wearily. 
“With the first flare they’d have our 
range, fog or no fog.” 
| Marcel put the flares aside reluctantly. 
“But if we get into the water with belts 
| before...’ He listened tensely to the 
enemy boat, nearer now. “They’re feel- 
ing for a channel across the Sands.” 
| Alleyn raised the carbine. It made a 
| futile gesture seem even more foolish 
|and he lowered the gun again. What 
chance did a carbine have against a 
cannon? Then he saw Marcel staring 
skeptically toward the dim shore and 
the Channel surface. The old man looked 
as if he were reading it. “The slack and 
ebb tides are short this season,” Alleyn 
heard him say. “The ebb is already 
running. It goes down the coast. You 
might make it. You’re not a good swim- 
mer, but you’re young. I’m too old. The 
ebb runs only another hour, then it turns 
back toward France.” 

“Nonsense. We'll make it together,” 
said Alleyn. “I'll show you.” 

Marcel started to say something, then 
he flinched as the air quaked with the 
|explosion of a small cannon. His 
weatherbeaten face grew pale as he saw 
a geyser of water spout up a hundred 
yards beyond. The patrol boat was still 
feeling for them. 

Alleyn yanked a cork lifebelt from 
beneath the bench and tossed it at the 
old man. “Here, put it on,” he ordered. 
“Get clear of the boat, quickly, Marcel. 
Get out there in the water and stay as 
wide of the boat as you can. The Nazis 
may think we went down with it when 
they sink it. Ill try for the coast and 
bring back a crash boat to look for you.” 
| He began stripping off his own heavy 
black uniform. The whistle of a shell 
and a second explosion sounded nearer. 
The sea churned twenty yards off the 
port bow. Alleyn saw Marcel go pale 
again and struggle to control himself. 
He also felt time tightening about them, 
running out thin. The fog was lifting 
fast and the patrol boat’s motor 
| throbbed near by. His own nerves drew 
taut as he quickly opened a drum of 
thick, crude oil and began greasing him- 
| self with it. 

“It should be lanolin,” he heard Mar- 
cel muttering with old-man fussiness. 
“Only lanolin keeps out the sea’s cold. 
|. . . Remember, you must swim hard. 
It’s very cold. You should make toward 
Foreland. Perhaps you can beach at 
|Shakespeare Point. But remember, 
| swim hard.” 

“All right, old man.” Alleyn gripped 
| Marcel’s rough -hands warmly. “Keep 
clear of the boat and be off before they 
|blow it. Pray we make it, and stay 
afloat.” He turned to the rail. 





gf GE water was heavy, dark and full 
of the nauseating tang of brine. Its 
first numbing shock slid over him, held 
out by the oil, as he came to the surface 
and sighted the coast ahead. He struck 
out toward it without looking back. 

At times the sea rolled him. He now 
thought of swimming, and nothing else: 
the length of his stroke, his breathing. 
One had to think only of these things 
because being in the Channel was not 
like riding it. The sea looked angrier, 
larger and far lonelier, and a careless 
man could succumb to terror in it. It 
was only after he had gone a few hun- 
dred feet that he sensed the current 
drawing him back. That awareness 
grew until he realized that something 
was wrong. . 

“Swim hard,” Marcel had said. That 
| was it. He could fight the current to a 
| standstill, staying in the same place, 
never reaching the coast. 

He quickly realized what had hap- 
pened. He had been tricked by an old 
man’s treachery. Marcel never made 
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_ Continued from page 11 


breaking in a new act. He's always 
breaking in new acts. He always will 
be. He thinks he belongs way up there 
and maybe he does. But not with just 
anybody.” 

Sam was studying her, his shrewd 
eyes missing none of the tenseness, none 
of the eagerness. He asked, “Does he 
know you're working here?” 

“No. We've been out of touch with 
each other since before I came.” 

“If you're still in love with him .. .” 

“I didn’t say that. I didn’t say I 
wasn't, either. But when a man has 
been your husband . . . when you know 
that he needs you...” 

“I’m putting it in your lap,” said Sam 
steadily. “You give me the answer.” 

For no reason at all, there were tears 
in her eyes. “Gee, Sam—what a dope 
you are! Whether they call themselves 
Joe & Julie or what, you know you're 
getting a bargain. But you'll pass it up 
for a cigarette girl...” 

“T’d pass it up for you, Dale.” He 
chewed hard on the cigar and looked 
down at the floor. “I wouldn't hurt any 
of my regulars—you know that.” 

Yes, she knew it all right. She knew 
what sort of man Sam really was— 
sneaking around, doing nice things for 
everybody, like he was afraid he’d be 
found out. 

She said, “This won’t hurt, Sam. 
Maybe it’s just what the doctor ordered.” 

And so Eddie Cameron and his new | 
partner were booked in for two weeks, 
with a two weeks’ option, under the 
name of Joe & Julie. When they re- 
hearsed with the orchestra Wednesday, 
Dale wasn’t there. She wanted to catch | 
the first show at ten-thirty that night, 
to see Eddie then for the first time. 

The opening show was nice. The} 
chorus got mixed up in some of their | 
new routines but the audience didn’t | 
realize it. The M.C. was a holdover— 
and good. There was a trick xylophone 
player and a pretty redheaded singer | 
who wowed them with swing and then 
laid ‘em in the aisles when she did “Jim” 
for an encore. Then the emcee an- 
nounced Joe & Julie. 

Dale stood against the wall. There 
was a catch Yn her throat when she saw 
Eddie. Same Eddie—tall and blond 
and easy and graceful. He still had an 
infectious grin and a loose, lean-hipped 
body. Julie was a nice foil, tiny and 
vivid and dark. Otherwise, Dale might 
have been watching the old act, Cameron 
& Clark. Same musical arrangements, 
same routines—straight ballroomology 
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Ross 
Thought it was a cross 
A man had to bear 
‘To wear 

Regular, year-round shirts in June 
And stew, like a prune. 
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FERDINAND, 

On the other hand. 

Decided comfort outweighed propriety 
And stepped out in summer society 
Undisconcerted, 

Nonchalant, and polo-shirted. 


“Why can’t you be cool like Ferdy ?” Ross’s spouse demands. 
“Why don’t you wear shirts like Ross does?” 


dittoes Ferdinand’s. 


Before long the affections of those who 
were hitched 
Were temporarily switched! 


Well, a little bird 

Told Ross and Ferd 

(For the sake of rhyme, we'll say it was a 
sparrow) 

About Summer Shirts by Arrow: 

About the Arrow Collars that couldn't be 
crisper, 

About the fabrics weighing less than a 
whisper. 


A couple of other sparrows joined the chorus 


And sang, “They're also oh so porous 
And cooler than 
An electric fan.” 













Ferd bought three or four 

And Ross a trio more. 

And when Ferdy’s wife saw Ferdy she 
gave Ross 

The toss. 

And when Ross’s wife saw Ross, she 
gave Ferd 

The bird. 

Ross and Ferd went back to their 
respective marital blisses 

With their respective marital Mrs. 

And lived cool as mountain laughter 

Ever after. 
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spiced with subtle comedy touches. The 
nostalgic tap-tango, the trick lifts, the 
comedy breaks. They hit Dale hard— 
harder than she had_expected. 

She didn’t know that Sam was stand- 
ing beside her until she heard him. He 
said, “Good act. Darn good!” His 
lean, sensitive face was alight with ap- 
preciation. “Your old routines?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You must have been good.” 

Funny how he said it. As though it 
were a question. As though he were 
asking her whether she had been as 


| good as this Julie Martin. As though it 
| had never occurred to him that she had 
been—or could have been anything . 


other than a cigarette girl. 


ae show closed with a patriotic num- 
ber, and a few minutes later Eddie 
came out of the dressing room. Dale was 
standing there, her cigarette tray sus- 
pended about her neck with a strap. She 
wore her almost nothing costume and 
looked very young and very pretty. 
Eddie said, “Well, I’ll be... .”’ and Dale 
smiled and said, ‘Me, too.” 

He took her hand and turned her 
around and eyed her approvingly. 
“Same old Dale and twice as luscious.” 

She could have said, “Same old 
Eddie,” but the words stuck. She felt 
hot and she felt cold; definitely her 
knees were shaky. It was odd, meeting 
this way for the first time after the di- 
vorce. 

He seated her at a table and started 
to ask questions. He carried it off beau- 
tifully, as though there had never been 
anything between them—no partner- 
ship, no marriage, no ecstasy, no quar- 
rel, no divorce—just two old friends who 
had chanced to meet again. Then Julie 
came out and Eddie introduced her. The 
girls were shaking hands and saying nice 
things while Eddie was explaining, 
“This is Dale Clark, Julie. You’ve heard 
me speak of her,’ and Julie said yes, 
she had, and she gave Dale an apprais- 
ing—though not unfriendly—scrutiny, 
and then she said she wanted to talk to 
Sam. In spite of herself Dale liked the 
girl. 

Eddie asked dozens of questions but 
didn’t wait for the answers. He mostly 
talked about himself: what he’d been 
doing, what his chances were. He asked 
Dale what she thought of the act, and 
when she said she thought it was great, 
he beamed. 

Later on, after he had gone into a 
huddle with Julie and the orchestra 
leader about the music, Dale was way- 
laid by a little blond chorus cutie called 
Honey. Honey was eighteen years old, 
pretty as a picture and devotedly mar- 
ried to the head bartender for two years. 
She adored Dale and knew her like a 
book and she’d been keeping her sharp 
blue eyes wide open. \ 

She demanded to know what was 
cooking, and Dale told her. Honey was 
goggle-eyed. This was something right 
out of a confession magazine and she 
saw fresh romance brewing. 

“You think you’re still crazy about 
him, don’t you, Dale?” 

“Why do you say it that way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.”’ Honey shrugged. 
“Skip it. Anyway, I’m rooting for you 
to get what’s best for you.”” And she re- 
fused to elaborate. 

That was the beginning of something. 
Julie was there, of course, but as the 
days went by, she sort of blanked out. 
No matter what else figured personally 
in Eddie’s life it was a cinch bet that 
Julie didn’t. And as for that young gen- 
tleman, he was his same charming, ego- 
tistical, ambitious self. There had been 
a few moments when Dale had thought 
this business of breaking in a new act 
was just a gag. She had figured that 
perhaps Eddie was on the skids, that he 
was playing a spot like Sam’s because 
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Julie was there. She was scantily clad 
but that wasn’t what Dale noticed. What 
she did notice was that Julie wore danc- 
ing shoes and that she was practicing a 
new routine—practicing on two good, 
strong ankles. 

Dale said, “What gives?” and Julie 
made no pretense of misunderstanding. 
She dropped into a chair and said, “I’m 
sorry, Dale. Who tipped you off?” 

“Nobody.” Dale shook her 
“Your ankle’s okay?” 

“Sure, it’s okay.” 

poben why. .?” 

“It was a frame-up,” Julie explained. 
“I was paid to play sick.” 

“Eddie 2.0?” 

“No. Eddie doesn’t know anything 
about it. It was Sam.” 

That was a tough one. Dale repeated, 
“Sam?” like someone in a fog and then 
asked, “Why?” 

“I don’t know. He wouldn’t tell me. 
But he offered me something nice and I 
couldn’t figure where it’d do any harm.” 
The girl’s eyes were kindly. “How’d you 
make out?” 

“Terrible. I used to be better than 
Eddie. Now I’m not in his class.” Her 
voice pleaded: “‘Can you be back in the 
act tomorrow night?” 

“Sure, I can. If that’s what you want.” 

It was what Dale wanted. But she 
wasn’t thinking about that as she took 
another taxi back to Sam’s. There was 
an answer somewhere but she couldn’t 
get it. Eddie? She might have under- 
stood it if he’d pulled the frame. But 
Sam? Where did Sam fit in? What right 
did he have butting into her business? 
What was the big idea behind it? 

She got back to the place five minutes 
before the second show. Eddie was in a 
ferment. He’d seen her go out and didn’t 
know what was what. Afraid she might 
not get back in time. 

Dale danced grimly through that sec- 
ond show. No fire; no pep; going 
through the routines mechanically. And 
with each beat of the music, with each 
tap and twist and twirl, she found her- 
self getting more confused and more an- 
gry. 

It was Sam. She couldn’t figure him 
in this thing, no matter how she looked 
at it. She couldn’t even understand her 
resentment but there it was. She had 
seen him right after the first show, wan- 
dering around with an odd look on his 
lean, kindly face which said, plainly as 
words, “I can’t lie to you and I don’t 
want to tell you the truth.” Right now 
he was sitting at the bar, watching the 
act. 


head. 


HE show ended. Dale waited until 

the orchestra started to give out with 
dance music and then she went trailing 
down to where Sam was sitting. He 
started to get up as she swept down on 
him but she said, “Just a minute, Sam. 
We've got things to talk about” 

She talked fast. Perhaps there was 
the faintest hint of hysteria in her voice. 
Things had been happening fast; sur- 
prises had hit hard. . . like finding out, 
for instance, that Julie’s ankle was not 
injured. She told Sam about that. She 
told him she knew the Eddie affair was 
ended, finished, through, done with. She 
told him Julie would be back the next 
night and she told him that she knew 
he’d engineered the whole wacky deal. 
“But why, Sam?” she finished. “What 
was the idea? What does it all add up 
to?” 

Sam looked very unhappy. He 
mopped his forehead and twisted on the 
bar stool. He told her to skip it but she 
refused to skip it. She wanted an an- 
swer. She made him talk. 

“So I stepped out of line,” he said 
awkwardly. “I thought maybe it would 
work out.” 

“What would?” 

“You and Eddie. You used to be mar- 


ried to him. Ever since you left him you | 
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MERICA’S offense against the \xjg»’ 



















CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT—These four-engined LIBERATOR bombers, 
like the equally famous CATALINA and CORONADO flying boats, have long 
been in production at one of Consolidated’s great factories. They are now 


already rolling on the product; lip 


rolling out in volume from a mechanized assembly line. ‘ , 
of the aircraft industry. a 


At the beginning of the emergency, this in pen 
ready with superior types of airplanes, e1 nesay ™ 


propellers. Its next responsibility was the met. 





volume production of these types. The pk ogi. 


on these pages show how well it has bee med. 
this responsibility. | 
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Heavy bombers, medium bombers, divi pi 








fighters, pursuits, trainers and transports 2 
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DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT — Designed as bombers, the Douglas airplanes ing out from production lines in factory af facto 


shown above are highly versatile and have seen action as pursuits and night to meet the 1942 goal. Vastly expanded, tk 
fighters as well. Hundreds of other Douglas planes, from dive bombers to 


giant transports, are streaming out from Douglas plants. is now expanding still further. At the san’ 


is giving every possible assistance to othen 





* The scenes pictured on these two pages 
of the rising output of the America} 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT— KINGFISHER Observation Scouts were 
_recently cited for their successful attacks on enemy submarines. Hundreds of 
them have been delivered to the Navy, and soon will be joined by quan- 
tities of the powerful Vought CORSAIR shipboard fighter. 
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REPUBLIC AVIATION—The Republic THUNDERBOLT with its 2,000-h.p. 
Pratt & Whitney engine, is being hailed as the Army’s champion pursuit 
plane. Speed, range, altitude and blistering fire-power make the THUNDER- 


Fa 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT—The basic trainers shown abov 


bled on Vultee’s pioneering mechanized line, and aré 


to Army training centers. In another factory, Vultee ¢ 
being rushed to completion for widespread use by the A 


BOLT one of the world’s most formidable airplanes. - - 








jnversion of their plants to help meet next BEECH AIRCRAFT— Each of these Beech twin-engined trainers will be used 
lal. to teach hundreds of bomber pilots. Especially designed for this task, they 


; are helping to launch the mightiest offensive force in the world. 
is production offensive United Aircraft is 


| engines and propellers by the thousands 
every major airplane manufacturer. Type 
© of America’s first-line fighting planes, in- 
Mil those shown here and many more, are 
ipped with either Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 


Mamilton Standard propellers, or both. 


| 
D AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION —These fast North American medium 


bombers, lined up for fly-away delivery to the Army, combine speed, range 
and striking power. These airplanes are a small fraction of the output from 
one of North American’s factories. 
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e lusty are helping to swell the tide, and k 
tare Operating more than one factory. 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT—This assembly line is the birthplace of HUDSON 
bombers, long famous for their brilliant record in the R.A.F. On similar 
lines in the Lockheed and Vega plants, hundreds of LIGHTNING pursuits 
and VENTURA bombers are being built for the United Nations. 
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GLENN L. MARTIN CO.— The B-26 is one of the latest Army bombers to 
enter quantity production. Double Wasp engines drive it at a speed ap- 
proaching that of the fastest pursuits. Other Martin planes in production 
include the BALTIMORE bomber and the Navy’s MARINER. 
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bombing raids from Berlin to Macassar Strait the 
proved their mettle. These high-flying, hard-hitting 
iced in a number of plants, each:equally impressive 
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(rand Fun! Little Expense! Easy to Mamage ! 





Simple—But Man, Oh Man! Here’s a real Barbecue Sauce. 


Mix together % cup butter, % cup Heinz Tomato Ketchup, 1 tsp. salt, 2 tbs. 
sugar or light corn syrup, 2 tbs. Heinz “57” Beefsteak Sauce, 2 tbs. Heinz Cider 
Vinegar, 2 tbs. Heinz Worcestershire Sauce. Bring to boiling point. Keep sauce 
warm while meat is cooking. Every few minutes baste meat with sauce— 
using a new dish mop, large butter brush or cloth tied to end of a stick. 


What to Barbecue: Grilled Spare Ribs, Hot Dogs, Chicken, Hamburger, 
Ham Steaks, Pork Chops or Roasts are all candidates for barbecue honors. 








‘HEINZ 


Cook in the usual way —keep basting with 
barbecue sauce till done. Then—fall to! 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor 
that can’t be copied —for it’s cooked 
the home-way—to an old farm recipe. 


x4 @ With a thrifty dash of Heinz Tomato 
: Ketchup, you give your cooking the sub- 
tle richness of Heinz Vintage Vinegar 
and prize, vine-ripened tomatoes care- 
fully blended together and perfectly sea- 
soned! Keep a bottle handy for steaks 
and chops, too. Heinz Ketchup is so 
full-bodied you can afford to use it often! 
FREE! i ae new booklet on Sandwiches—all 
A inds for every occasion! For your complimen- 

tary copy, write to H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. C-5, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (This offer good in U.S.A. only.) 


KETCHUP 











TOMATO 


weren’t sure whether you were still car- 
rying the torch. And so long as you 
weren’t sure ... well, there wasn’t an- 
other guy in the world. There was only 
one way to straighten things out, and 
that was to fix it so you’d get back into 
the act. No matter how it worked, you’d 
know where you stood with yourself.” 

Dale felt kind of funny—sort of hot 
one minute and cold the next. 

“You mean, Sam, you were thinking 
about me when you did this?” 

“Maybe.” 

“You wanted me to click .. . and to 
find out all over again that I was in love 
with Eddie?” 

“Yes. If that’s how it was.” 

Her eyes met his steadily. “Well, it 
wasn’t. I found that out for sure. I don’t 
belong with the act or with Eddie either. 
So... where am [?” 

“You’re here,” said Sam. “You’re still 
working here.” 

“Yes.” Dale stared around the room, 
full of the odor of stale drinks and to- 
bacco smoke. She looked hard at Sam. 
Things were beginning to hit hard—like 
coming out of a dream, slipping back 
into a world of reality. She said, “You 
got to keep talking, Sam.” 

His voice wasn’t quite steady. He 
said, “You got to ask yourself questions, 
Dale ... and answer ’em yourself, too. 
For instance: What kept you here this 
long? You didn’t have to hold onto a 
job like this.” 

He stood up. There was a certain dig- 
nity about him—a quality she’d never 
seen before. 


Panama Patrol 


Continued from page 20 


—in a manner of speaking. From the 
Zone, no lights stab up at you but there’s 
a sultry glow upon the ground from 
hooded lamps, and millions of stars 
mock the futile gloom. Ancon, Balboa, 
and Quarry Heights, whereon sits the 
quiet, hewn-faced commander of the 
Canal Defense, Lieutenant General 
Frank Andrews, are shadowy but wholly 
visible. Gilky and the rest of us, streak- 
ing across the star-spangled skies, could 
blast Ancon, Balboa and Quarry Heights 
to blood and dust (and die happy) if we 
were the enemy. 

We could smash the Pedro Miguel 
Locks if we could get this far. However, 
this is no secret. The Japs know it. The 
Nazis know it. For years we’ve been 
giving away thousands of maps and 
cross-section charts, photographs and 
engineers’ tables, until the Canal itself 
hasn’t a ghost of a secret left. All the 
enemy would have to do is get this far 
in and this far down. That’s all. That’s 
the enemy’s problem. 


The Canal Zone Holds Surprises 


But even if he gets by Gilk and the 
interceptors, his troubles will have just 
begun. We can go no further along this 
line. Use your imagination and don’t 
boggle at improbabilities. The Canal 
Zone is tropically rich and riotous with 
defense surprises. We’ve heard the Al- 
brook organ play its Danse Macabre. 
Have you seen and heard Walt Disney’s 
Fantasia? That gives you a thin hint, 
as the Old Mill Stream gives you a hint 
of Niagara Falls. Gilk built the Albrook 
organ. You should hear him play it. 
We've climbed the mountains where 
former bellhops, divinity students, 
milkmen, soda jerkers, college sopho- 
mores and ticket scalpers have become 
jungle troops, antiaircraft artillerymen, 
bomb and bolo fighters swinging from 
tree to tree, screaming back at howler 
monkeys. The temptation is strong to 
tell you more of what we’ve seen be- 
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quietly. “And so I’m as f 
question, Sam.” 
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0 -darlir g, I've cut off all the lapels, and pocket patches, 
trouser cuffs for you, so you'll be right in style!” 
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drive a harder, more profitable bargain | 
with the Canal’s owner, the United | 
States. 

We haven’t time to go into that but | 
he surely got the works when the time 
came; and de la Guardia, a less spec- 
tacular statesman whose heart is in 
Panama not Havana, has taken over, | 
co-operating completely with Washing- 
ton. If we had time, we’d tell you how 
it happened—a grand tale of how to get 
rid of a political boss. Too bad the 
United States hasn’t studied the Latin- 
American procedure. She could use it | 
occasionally and be the better fo- it. 

Looking down through the clear, dark 
blue we can see the Canal Administra- 
tion Building, the seat of the civil gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone. From that 
headquarters, Major General Glen E. 
Edgerton, governor, and Colonel Joe 
Mehaffey, engineer of maintenance, rule 
the affairs of seventy-five thousand civil 
employees among whom the caste sys- 
tem is more than somewhat prevalent 
It is just as impossible for the low-paid 
worker (the silver set) to break into 
the social circles of the upper brackets 
(the gold crowd) as it would be for the 
guy who mows your lawn to ride Mrs. 
Astor’s plush horse. But neither Edger- 
ton nor Mehaffey, both tough-minded 
United States Army engineers, are much 
concerned with anything but running 
the Canal. 

One last look before we strike out 
above the jungle, over the Pacific, to| pea gine. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. 
the far-flung airfields, the batteried | NEW YorK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
mountaintops. High above all these 
groups on Quarry Heights is the com- r Sn m= ORDER FORM — 
mander—General Andrews. Andy’s a 
flier too. He’s pushing toward sixty, 
was built for offensive warfare. He’s 
an old cavalryman, turned airman. We 
didn’t fly with him but saw him bring 
in his huge Army transport plane as 
neatly as you’d wheel a pram the length 
of a suburban block. He gives you a 
feeling of deep security. He smiles in- 
frequently. Even a professional grinner 
would find little to smile about in 
Andy’s job. | 

At last we’re off to see what lies be- | Let ee a eo 





On Sale at Your 
Photo Dealer — or 
Send This Handy 
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350 ft., 16 mmsound. $17.50 () 


Remittance enclosed [_] Ship C.0.D. (1) 
Send Castle Films’ new 1942 Catalogue [_] 


Send Castle Films’ “MACARTHUR—AMERICA’S 
First SOLDIER” and ““MANILA BOMBED” (both 
in the same film) in the size and length checked. 
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by OWEN LATTIMORE 
Roosevelt’s Envoy to 
Chiang Kai-shek 



























e “NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING” bye “I PILOT A BOMBER” fy 


© “WILD MEN FROM HEAVEN.” Don __ best pens in the country. tt 


















A MESSAGE OF MAGNIFICENT CO 
HATE and SHEER MILITARY G 


“How is China’s morale?” his American friends asked | 

“‘Superb!”’ he assured them, “what the Chinese worry abor is: 
P ry 

is our morale?” 


: 

Here is one of the great stories of this or any war—h* 

fighting with rifles and bayonets against tanks, planes d 
artillery, stopped the Japanese army dead in its tracks. 


In this stirring article, Owen Lattimore, President Roose /Itsp 
sonal envoy to Chiang Kai-shek, reveals the priceless secret vi 
we may learn from China’s fighting millions. 

Few men know more about the strategy China has learn 4 
courage she has gained from these years of tragic suffering’ 
could tell the story so movingly, so vividly. If we use Ck as 
secret we'll win a quicker victory and a greater peace. 


Don’t miss ‘How to Win the War’ —one of more than fir f 
tant features in the big June American Magazine, now on $2 
nearest newsstand. 






Noel Pierce, a dramatic novel of stolen D. Maxwell, Jr. How +A 
love and mad impulse in dazzling war- Corps is making the wo ’s 


time Manhattan. Beginning in thisissue. ELEVEN FINE SHORT STO IES 


Carmer’s moving tale “y, 
the President.” “Nothin © 

a thrilling account of a mé 
COMPLETE MYSTERY NOVEL. “Deadly —_hero who joins the Navy 


is the Diamond” by Mignon Eberhart, real thing. 
has all the thrills and excitement you’d ° FULL COLOR PHOTO SE! ¢ ' 


2 
ask of a good $2.00 novel. esting People, many ot * 


Eddy writes about the Army’s newest 
daredevils—the Paraski Troops. 











asks “What of the Future?” A stirring 
message for Americans from a deadly 
foe of Fascism. 


Ametican i 


MAGAZINE 


@ HAILE SELLASSIE, Emperor of Ethiopia, articles, cartoons, quizze” 








tures in the big June A i 
zine, on sale at your new 28° 
25 cents (30 cents in Can ». 
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They are a talented mob. You could 
dig up a small professional dance band. 
In Ye Olde Bucket of Bloode we were 
about to be entertained by a magician 
when the alert sounded, and just as 
mysteriously as they had appeared, the 
airmen vanished. Seconds later the jun- 
gle roared as ship after ship took off. 
So did we, Gilky swinging east again. 
He’s a veteran but if he lives to be a 
hundred he’ll never be an old-timer. 
Not old-timer stuff. They say he could 
fly a rocking-chair if you gave him a 
couple of palm-leaf fans. Back in the 
first World War he flew Martin biplanes 
which made sixty miles an hour and in- 
spired the old Army brass hats to pre- 
dict that they had no place in combat 
because they were too fast and would 
overshoot their target. Some of these 
men are still in the Army, still shaking 
their heads. 

Gilk was getting bored. No Japs. The 
best we could do was a buzzard. It made 
a three-inch dent in one of our wings, 
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but the buzzard was all through in a 
lovely explosion of feathers. Buzzards 
fly by the hundreds over the Isthmus. 
They got used to the slower planes, div- 
ing out of their way. But the new fast 
fighters have caught them unprepared 
for real speed. The pilots don’t go for 
them intentionally because they’re 
oversize buzzards and can do a lot of 
damage if they smack you square. Any- 
way we had to be content with a large 
buzzard before landing ‘in our next jun- 
gle hideaway. 


Rescue from Quick Mud 


Lieutenant Jack Burr, who used to be 
swimming coach at Miami University, 
and Lieutenant Jim Johnston, a pitcher 
who belongs to the Boston Red Sox, 
gave us something to eat, and Lieuten- 
ant Bill Buxton of Memphis, Tennessee, 
told us why he was very glad to see us. 
Bill’s plane caught fire as he was com- 
ing in. He bailed out but landed in the 
quick mud near the coast. 

He fought hard and his life preserver 
helped but he was three hours in that 
mud, and before the rescue party got to 


him on a rubber raft, he had sunk to 
his shoulders. And that wasn’t all. The 
tide was coming in, bringing sharks with 
it. The rescue gang, taking two hours 
to make a quarter of a mile, shot three 
of the sharks. Bill was right glad to see 
us. 

He introduced us to a kid flier whose 
hobby is gun collecting. He has every- 
thing from beautifully inlaid Spanish 
matchlocks to cunning little killers 
made in what was Czechoslovakia. 
Somebody has told him that the Japs 
have a .25-caliber automatic that no- 
body in the Western Hemisphere has 
seen yet. Very solemnly, unmindful of 
the kidding of his fellow airmen, he 
tells us that he’s going to be careful 
about bagging his first Jap. He hopes to 
force his Jap far earthward before blast- 
ing him. He doesn’t want the Charlie 
plane to burn before he has a look for 
one of those .25s. 

Throughout the whole Interceptor 
Command, half the men make model 
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airplanes. They don’t follow conven- 
tional lines, constructing stereotyped 
plans of ships already in existence but 
build their own ideas, their dream ships. 
Gilk says that the lads breed some swell 
ideas, practical too. And why not? When 
they’re not doing that, they study the 
schoolbooks they abandoned or they 
go in for archery. They compose music. 
They paint. We saw three novels in the 
making. We caught two poets at their 
trade. 

They'll hike miles on their nights off 
—when they get them—to the native 
villages and dance the tamborita or 
more primitive dances with the San 
Blas, the Cuna and the Chocoi Indians, 
learning things about the tom-tom that 
Gene Krupa never dreamed of. In ex- 
change they break out into American 
swing for the Indians, who are politely 
appreciative but make it clear that they 
think it somewhat unnecessary. Until 
they got to know better they joined the 
San Blas Indians in a few bowls of 
chicha, compared with which our Ameri- 
can popskull corn likker is a standard 
temperance drink. It takes only two 
slugs of chicha to teach the white man 
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that you have to be born to it. The In- 
dians have taught them balseria, a 
swift, lethal game wherein you throw 
mahogany spears at one another and 
laugh yourself sick if you get a guy in 
the belly. But it’s all in the spirit of 
good fun, and even the victims try to 
appreciate good throwing. 

The night grows darker as we ap- 
proach the dawn. Gilk knows what he’s 
doing. He’s been flying these skies for 
two years. But we’re somewhat con- 
fused in our directions. When you're in 
the Canal Zone you're confounded at 
first to see the sun rising out of the Pa- 
cific. But that’s as it should be; the 
Pacific -nd of the Canal is twenty-seven 
miles east of the Atlantic end. However, 
as you fly toward South America, soar 
over Colombia and on toward Ecuador, 
things become normal again. 

Throughout the night, our radio tells 
us lots of things we may not repeat here. 
But the suspicion grows that the Japs 
have a base or two in western South 
America. It is still a suspicion, but one 
that won't die. We know the spots where 
they are most likely to be. The South 
Americans are helping us scout them. 
When there is any certainty, we'll blast 
them. We’re tired of watchful waiting, 
of appeasing. But that’s what the Ca- 
nal’s defenders are watching closest. 
Two, three or four enemy planes, hast- 
ily assembled, bent on a suicidal raid, 
might make the attack. An attack from 
a source like that is more likely than 
from a carrier five or six hundred miles 
offshore. Wait and watch! It’s grueling 
work, tough on the nerves, much more 
punishing than aggressive warfare. 


What are We Waiting For? 


One of General Andrews’ jobs is \& 
keep his troops calm, but every time 
there’s a fresh outbreak of Nazi sub- 
marine attacks back yonder in the 
Caribbean, the same old growl is heard: 

“Why don’t we get going? What are 
we waiting for? Let’s take those Vichy 
islands—Martinique and Guadeloupe! 
That’s where the Nazis are refueling, 
taking on ammunition. Let’s clean the 
devils out!” 

In the predawn blackness we talk to 
headquarters back at Albrook Field. 
We hear the night’s reports from South 
America, from Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and 
other countries. We know that great 
convoys bearing American _ troops, 
planes, guns, food, ammunition are hur- 
rying darkly down the Pacific, bound for 
Australia and MacArthur. 

We hear that our jungle troops, kept 
informed by the intelligence sections, 
have rounded up a half dozen strangers 
forty miles or so west of the Canal. The 
prisoners were caught with their mules. 
The mules were very important. They 
carried short-wave transmitters on their 
backs—small affairs easily concealed 
by a blanket. There’s a pretty good 
road from Panama City to David up 
near the Costa Rican border. But what 
wouldn’t we give for that Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway now! The transmitters 
might have operated from cars on this 
road. But with a mule you can get into 
the jungle where the white man can’t 
follow. Fortunately, loyal natives can, 
and they can report to Captain McIntire 
or the Army Intelligence—which they 
do and did. We're forbidden to repeat 
rumors. We don’t think we are doing 
so when we say that quite a number of 
men trek into those jungles who never 
come out. It’s all nice and mysterious 
—and tough. 

But they'll probably send the cap- 
tives to the internment camp in the 
Canal Zone, and very lucky the prison- 
ers will be. That internment camp is 
quite a commentary on the cama- 
raderie existing between Central Amer- 
ica’s Germans, Japs and Italians. The 
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AND SOPHOMORES I7 


...and High School 
Grads who are planning 
to go to college 


You want to serve your country! \Vhy 


not serve where your college train- 
ing will do the most good? Under 


the Navy’s newest plan, you ¢an 
enlist right now. You don’t have to 
quit college. You ean sfay in eol- 
lege, continue your studies and 
qualify to become a naval officer— 
on the sea or in the air. 
Who may qualify 

If you are between the ages of 17 
and 19 inelusive and can meet Navy 
physieal standards, you can enlist 
now as an Apprentice Seaman in 
the Naval Reserve. You will be 
in the Navy. But you may remain 
in college, taking regular 
courses under your own professors. 
Your studies will emphasize mathe- 
matics, physics and physical train- 
ing. 

After you have successfully com- 
pleted ly calendar years of work, 
you will be given a classification 
test. This examination is competi- 
tive. It is designed to select the 
best men for traiming as- Naval 
Officers. 

How to become an Officer 
If you qualify by this test and can 
meet the necessary physical stand- 
ards, you will have your choice of 
two courses—each leading to an offi- 
cer’s commission : 

1. You may volunteer for training 
as an Aviation Officer. In this case 
you will be permitted to finish at 
least the second calendar year of col- 
lege work before you are ordered to 
active duty for training to become 
an officer-pilot. 

However, at any time during this 
two-year period, you may have the 
option to take immediately the pre- 
scribed examination for Aviation 
Officer . . . and, if successful, be 
assigned for Aviation training. Stu- 
dents who fail in their college courses 
or who withdraw from college will 





college’ 





also have the privilege of taking the 


Aviation examination. Applicants 
who fail to qualify in this test will 
be ordered to active duty as Appren- 
tice Seamen. 

2. Those who qualify in the classi- 
fication test and do not volunteer for 
Aviation will be selected for training 
to be Deck or Engineering Officers. 
In that case, you will continue your 
college program until you receive 
your bachelor’s degree, provided 
you maintain the established univer- 
sity standards. 

Those whose grades are not Inegh 
enough to qualify them for Deek 
or Engineering Officer training will 
be permitted to finish their second 
calendar year of college. After this, 
they will be ordered to duty as 
Apprentice Seamen, but because of 
their college training they will have a 
better chance for rapid advancement. 
At any time, if a student should fail 
in his college courses, he may be 
ordered to active duty as an Appren- 
tice Seaman. 

Your pay starts with active duty. 

It’s a real challenge! It’s a real 
opportunity! Make every minute 
count by doing something about this 
new Navy plan today. 


DON’T WAIT...ACT TODAY 
1. Take this announcement to the Dean of your college. 
2. Or go to the nearest Navy Recruiting Station. 
3. Or mail coupon below for FREE BOOK giving full details. 






Name 


U.S. Navy Recruiting Bureau, Div. V-1 
30th Street and 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book on the Navy Officer Training 


a parent of a student 0 who is 


c 


plan for college freshmen and sophomores, I am a student O, 


years old attending 





College at— 





Street 


City & State 





Military Police have discovered—by 
the blood, sweat and tears route—that 
the punishment most dreaded by re- 
fractory Jap prisoners is to move the 
little yellow rule-breaker over to the 
German sector for a couple of days. 
The Nazis reduce the Nipponese ego 
quite perceptibly, and the Jap begs to 
be returned to his own people, pledging 
good future behavior. And all the M.P.s 
have to do is threaten the troublesome 
German with a day or so in the Jap cage. 
He wilts at the mere suggestion. 

If an Italian gets balky they exile him 
to either the German or the Jap quar- 
ters. He is loved by neither and, being 
more emotional than either of his Axis 
partners, he begins to scream repentance 
the moment the guards come for him. 
At his approach, both the Japs and the 
Nazis go into their burlesques of Mus- 
solini, wringing their hands, hiding be- 
hind one another, beating their chests, 
weeping convulsively. There used to be 
nearly a thousand Axis-lovers in the 
bull pen. Gradually they are being 
moved up to the States where, in an 
emergency (an attack), they’ll be safer 
or at least not so dangerous. 


Confinement Breeds Contempt 





It’s interesting to walk through the 
compound, watching characteristics. The 
Italians are almost servile, pleading for 
a smile, a kind word. The Nazis stand 
rigid. They’ll salute you if they think 
that you are authority. Most of the 
Japs are hissingly ingratiating, replying 
to questions with many deep bows, 
lynx-eyed. We used to think them cute. 
In the internment camp they’re much 
cleaner than the Nazis and the Italians. 
The Italians just can’t seem to manage 
cleanliness all by themselves. The Japs 
and the Germans complain to the M. P.s 
that their Latin friends stink. 

No one pretends to believe that all the 
subversives, all the Axis agerits and all 
the possible saboteurs in the Canal 
country have been rounded up. Most 
of the military and the astonishing Cap- 
tain Leo McIntire believe that attempts 
at sabotage are the ever-present danger, 
and that attempts upon the locks may 
be made as a prelude to an attack in 
‘force from the air. They are watching. 
We advise no one valuing his life to 
meander into the immediate vicinity of 
the Canal after dark. 
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“Well, it's finally happened—th’ colonel tripped 
over a broomstraw while makin’ an inspection!” 
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Watchful waiting isn’t the bes 
for nerves. There are times wht ' 
Army in Panama would give - 
anything for a fight. But thus ‘ 
we write, actual warfare has cc 
nearer to the Canal than the gs in’ g 
many tankers and supply ships | 
Caribbean and the racing attack |} 
ler’s U-boats on the naked little), 
oil-refining island of Aruba. V 
in Aruba during the attack. Hj 
Panama they laugh at that atta’ 
we say they’re jealous. Of col 
wasn’t much of a battle but it’s th 
one we’ve had to date. A co 
shells crashed through the barra | 
were sleeping in. Maybe they wer} 
but they didn’t do our roof any ge. 
the garage nor the car in it. Mo 
we got out of that barracks just | 
as if we’d been missed by high- 
sive stuff. (Note to the kid sole 
lad from Indianapolis who jamn 
rifle muzzle into our ribs: Hone 
dier, we were just running to the 
to have a look at that submarine 
we weren’t reaching for a gun 
dawn’s early light. We were just f 
on our pants. Honest!) ip Depart 

All right, Gilky, laugh at the! pela 
of Aruba! Show us a better wai 
abouts! Say those shells were Bo: 
whizzbangs! If you had been 
you’d have loved it, spoiling for + Amy 
—even a little action—as you a Bat ach 

We’re back in the Canal Zone oe 
bookful of notes about kids who < iy. «ty 
ing Army planes, who have 7 ae hich 
of boa constrictors which they’ ve ete 
after Hollywood’s most prov: sti 


ber St 


oomph girls, and of howler mi ics of 
which they’ve named after mem dee ve 
Congress and of Mr. Roosevelt) ab». ,) 


inet. 

“Good morning, Senator. 
for a good windy day, I see. 
a nice pension this morning? 
are you this morning, Mr. Co 
Have a seat! Don’t worry 
snakes. You’re probably used 
Have a nice iguana sandwi 
terrible but it’s reeking wi 
six vitamins, one for each le 
alphabet. Smells like Was 
healthy, sir, healthy!” 

Otherwise, flying the Isthmus, ti 
cific, with Gilk has been a mis 
flop. ' 
- No Japs! u 

THE END y 
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41 when the Army Remount 
from Vermont’s farm- 
ountryside to the lonely 
c of Puget Sound, bought 
s. This was more than had 
sed all during the previous 
‘the attention and effort 
ere concentrated on the 
oduction of mechanical jug- 
sen-eyed Army horsemen 
ag ranches, stockyards and 
or war's oldest transporta- 
ortation that can ford 
nt mountain ranges and 
ests and jungles. These 
earching still. Few back- 
$ or remote cowpunchers’ 
their careful scrutiny. 
rses work or forage, officers 
int Service invariably show 
wuscles, examine hoofs and 
and height. No branch 
Department roams so far 
erland. 


. ber Still Increasing 


ie Army bought only 2,323 
ynce actual conflict seemed 
s threshold, the quota was 
more than ten times. The 
8r which will be purchased 
military secret, but it is suf- 
r that if you own a horse be- 
iges of four and eight, the 
rvice wants your animal’s 
date this year, the Army’s 
are far ahead of even the 
figures for the same period. 
Bs were horses, the Remount 
Id have many more frisky 
ulable. Tanks and trucks 
in be built as speedily as 
fuity can master blueprints 
achinery, but it takes five 
sed a horse fit for military 
ind no power on earth can 
me. 

all this, the war has shown 
ean trek across terrain where 
BW mechanical creations cannot 
fen the Army was holding exten- 
neuvers along the Sabine River 
d Louisiana, a steady rain 
he region for three days. 
sd into quagmires, and the 
jays were left behind, tanks 
M until their treads disap- 
it without some pride and 
‘olonel Hardy, present as an 
S able to report, “Not a 
tized or mechanized unit 
forward to take up its initial 
a paved road even to start 
fhe cavalry and the horse 
the only ones which could 
hey did move and they were 
tions at the assigned time.” 
se is an integral part of the 
[my once more, and county 
agents in all forty-eight 
Been instructed to collect 
Srmation on every horse in 
imals not required for 
ssential travel may soon be 
provided all tests are met. 
me of those tests? What 
Joes the Army want in this 
$, when our cavalry and 
be on battle fronts in both 
on five continents and all 
n Alaska to the tropics? 
as Ranger is inspected, 
r and bought at Harold 
L ess ranch, deep in the 
| basin of the John Day 
‘four miles from the near- 


s the first prospect of the 
the Remount detachment 
mn the road in the sunrise 
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New War Horses 


Continued from page 19 


after an Oregon breakfast of beefsteak, | 


biscuits and hashed browns. Cy Rood 


led Ranger into the yard back of the | 


big red barn, while Colonel Koester, a 
chunky, bronzed man who used to ride 
for American Olympic teams, watched 


with practiced eye. Ranger stopped and | 


the colonel walked up to him, telescoped 
a measuring stick out of his ivory- 
headed cane and leveled it on Ranger's 
withers. “Fifteen hands,” he called. 
“Fifteen hands,” repeated Captain 
Cecil Edwards, scribbling the informa- 
tion in a little black notebook. Ranger 
had satisfied the first requirement. Only 
horses fifteen or sixteen hands high are 
eligible for the United States Army. 
Next, the veterinarian of the troop, 
Lieutenant Colonel William H. Dean, 
jaunty in breeches and a camel’s-hair 
vest, slipped a gloved hand into Rang- 
ers mouth over skittish protests and 
peered at the teeth. “Four years old,” 
he announced. The oval-shaped mark- 
ings on a horse’s incisors tell his age to 
within a few months, so Ranger had 
passed another test. Army mounts must 
be between four and eight years. 
Colonel Dean circled around Ranger, 
then looked at his head again. ‘“Chest- 
nut gelding with a star, a broad race 
and a snip.” This described the white 


blaze on Ranger’s face. Noting the white | 


leg markings, the veterinarian added, 
“Three-quarters stocking, both hinds.” 

All this was scrawled in the black 
notebook by Captain Edwards. The 
Army will not consider horses which 
might be readily visible to an enemy 
observing from airplane or hilltop. “I 
want a column that matches the ter- 
rain,” growled General Oliver Howard 
in 1877, as he led the 1st United States 
Cavalry across the Oregon uplands in 
pursuit of Nez Percé hostiles. This is 
still good Army doctrine, particularly 
since the great expansion in military 
aviation. 


Brown or Black Preferred 


Major General John K. Herr, our pres- 
ent chief of cavalry, believes that horses 
are becoming increasingly important in 
the Army because they, unlike mechan- 
ized vehicles, can leave the roads and 
scatter across country when attacked 
from the air. So grays, appaloosas, 
pintos and other light colored horses 
are out. Browns and blacks in the 
various shades are preferred, and their 
white markings must not be too splurgy. 

“Color okay,” said Colonel Koester, 
eying Ranger. He picked up one of 
Ranger’s forelegs and examined the 
hoof. “Shoed properly, foot strong, sole 
intact,” he declared. 

The cowpuncher clucked softly and 
pulled on the rope, and as Ranger 
jogged around the yard, the two colonels 
watched closely. A splay-footed horse 
cannot carry a cavalryman or drag 
a fieldpiece; and at headquarters, a 
horse unfit for action is a black mark 
against the Remount unit that pur- 
chased him. Colonel Dean turned to 
his fellow officer and nodded approv- 
ingly. 

“All right, saddle him up!” ordered 
Colonel Koester. 

Cy pulled Ranger to the fence, bridled 
him and cinched on a Western saddle 
with its big horn. Ranger stiffened once 
nervously as Cy swung onto his back, 
leather chaps rustling. Colonel Koester 
scrutinized the proceedings carefully. 
“Are you sure he’s gentle, Cy?” he in- 
quired. 

“Plumb sure,” drawled Cy from the 
saddle. ‘“He’s just sorta fidgety this 
morning. He don’t know what to make 
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The Boy who’s doing a Man’s Job 


of Home 


The Dutch Boy has a man-sized job on his 
hands today—protecting not only homes 
but farm buildings, military structures, 
factories, against the attack of the ele- 
ments. He’s rolled up his sleeves and is 
showing what he’s made of. 


This is not the first war during which 
white lead has protected American prop- 
erty. It defended the home front even 
in Washington's time. And today Dutch 
Boy White Lead does this heritage proud. 
It holds on with Dutch stubbornness... 
never cracks and scales...and thus saves 
the expense of burning and scraping off 
the old paint when repaint time finally 
does come around. 


And here’s a timely point. These days when 
materials are being conserved it’s more 
important than ever to use a paint that 
stands up. And there's no more durable 
paint than one made with Dutch Boy 
White Lead. 


Now Dutch Boy, formerly sold only in 
paste form, is also available as a ready-to- 
spread pure white lead paint. Especially 
designed for two-coat work 
it comes in Exterior Primer 
and Outside White. Together 
they give sparkling white- 


* A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT 


Defense 


ness and complete coverage with two 
coats — even on unpainted wood. Of 
course all white lead paint can be colored. 


Don’t forget—there’s no combination like 
good paint and a good painter. And 
whichever form of Dutch Boy goes on 
your home —the famous paste or the 
new paint —‘‘you’'re money ahead when 
you paint with white lead.” 


Write for Free, 36-page, 
Color-Illustrated Booklet! 
Tells you everything you ought 
to know about buying a paint 
job. Address Dept. 394, care of 
the nearest office listed below. af 



















National Lead Company—New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. 


Louis, San Francisco, Boston (National 
Boston-Lead Co.), Pittsburgh (National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.), Philadelphia 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
Sirs: Please send me a free | a 
copy of “Styling with Paint.” 
Name 
Address 


City a yj) eae 
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LONGINES 





This interesting looking watch, invented by Lieut. Comm. 
P. V. H. Weems (Ret.), authority on navigation, is the 
famous Longines-Weems Second-Setting Watch. It can 
be used for serious navigation as well as casual time- 
telling. The Longines-Weems in steel, $65. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


The unsurpassed technical and pro- 
duction facilities of the Longines 
factory are proved in Longines avia- 
tion watches, many of which are 
extremely complicated, and of great 
accuracy. These same fine facilities 
make all Longines Watches better 
watches. They keep good time for a 
longer time. Longines honors in- 
clude 10 world’s fair grand prizes 
and 28 gold medals. 
Longines-Wittnauer jewelers show 
Longines Watches for every timekeep- 
ing need; also Wittnauer Watches, a 
companion line moderately priced 
from $29.75—product of Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New 
York, Montreal, Geneva. 
Prices include Federal Tax 





Longines Watches have won 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals 





Illustrated: Longines Trinidad (top left) $93.50; 
World's Fair LA (top right) $67.50; World's Fair strap 
(center) $67.50; Hall of Fame man's bracelet $82.50 
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of all the fuss, but he’s gentle all right. 
He won’t throw anybody.” 

“We haven’t got time any more to 
break in horses,’ Colonel Koester ex- 
plained. 

“He won't give you any trouble,” re- 
iterated Cy reassuringly, as he wheeled 
Ranger into the pasture that sprawled 
off toward the thick forests. 

The Remount officers followed on 
foot. “Trot him,” commanded Colonel 
Koester. 

Cy made a wry face. The trot is the 
standard gait of the cavalry, but cow- 
punchers and wranglers eschew it. To 
them, posting is an evil chore. Their 
choice is to loaf along at a walk or bang 
away atagallop. But orders are orders, 
and Cy brought Ranger into a trot. 

This was an important test. Horses 
that pace or single-foot but will not trot 
are worthless to the Army. As part of 
the accelerated rate of modern warfare, 
the daily journey expected of an Ameri- 
can cavalry troop has been increased 
from 40 miles to 65 miles. A brisk trot 
is the means by which this extended 
mobility is to be attained. So Ranger 
has to be able to trot and he has to have 
enough wind and endurance to trot a 
long way. 


Sound of Wind and Limb 


After the two colonels had ratified 
Ranger’s gait with a nodded “Okay” to 
Captain Edwards for the notebook, 
Colonel Koester told Cy to let him go 
at a gallop. Twice the wrangler, ban- 
danna streaming in the breeze, took 
Ranger around the big pasture in the 
direction of the snowy ramparts of 
Strawberry Mountain. As Ranger came 
in, he was panting hard. Colonel Dean 
grabbed the reins and bent over to listen 
to his breathing. 

If a rasp came from his lungs, Ranger 
would be returned to his backwoods 
grazing on the edge of the Malheur Na- 
tional Forest. A winded horse is of no 
value to cavalry or artillery on the 
march, especially inasmuch as the 
mounted units of the American Army 
must surmount rugged, slanted country 
which renders mechanized equipment 
useless. If Ranger’s respiration was 
clear he would become part of that 
Army, and where he would go, only the 
fortunes of war could tell. 

Colonel Dean straightened up. “Wind 
sound,” he said. 

Colonel Koester, cane under arm, 
Captain Edwards’ notebook open in his 
hand, led Ranger over to where Harold 
Grabner leaned against the high fence 
of lodgepole pine. The rancher pushed 
his flat five-gallon hat back on his fore- 
head and fell into step with the Army 
officer. They moseyed across the barn- 


yard while the topic of their conversa- 
tion followed at as discreet a distance as 
the reins would permit. 








Flashing Light 


“Your horse, Harold?” 

“Yep, Fred.” 

“H’mm. Let’s see what the notebook 
says about him.” They walked a min- 
ute in silence. Colonel Koester spoke 
again: “Not bad, but he might carry a 
little more flesh.” 

“He’s a good horse, Fred. He was 
sired by Point Blank. That counts for 
a lot. Point Blank’s been one of the 
best stallions in Oregon.” 

Cy joined them, and Colonel Koester 
stopped and pointed at Ranger with his 
pencil. ‘Hope this horse of yours can 
stand up under tough going.” 

“He’s only four years old. The 
Army’ll get a lot of service out of him.” 

“T think a hundred and seventy dol- 
lars is a fair price, don’t you, Harold?” 

“TI do, Fred.” 

“All right then, Harold?” 

“Yep, Fred.” 

On a folding shelf attached to one of 
the dusty automobiles of the Remount 
Service, a bill of sale setting forth Rang- 
er’s specifications all the way from gait 
to markings had been drawn up by Cap- 
tain Edwards. The back read: “I hereby 
swear that I am the owner of the horse 
described on the reverse side and have 
this day sold same to the United States 
Government.” Harold Grabner signed, 
and Ranger was the property of his 
Uncle Sam. 

In the past year this has become a 
familiar transaction in every rural area 
in the United States. Thousands of 
horses like Ranger have been sold to the 
Army. Thousands more will be sold in 
the months to come. Remount detach- 
ments are constantly on the move. In 
1941, Colonel Koester and his troop 
traveled 100,000 miles and bought 3,224 
horses. To get this number, they looked 
at 14,000 hopefuls. Only one in four 
passed muster. The qualifications are 
severe and all Remount officers scrupu- 
lously careful. 

There are seven Remount divisions— 
Western, Southwestern, Northwestern, 
South Central, North Central, East 
Central and Eastern. They include all 
forty-eight states. From various Army 
posts in these areas, Remount officers 
journey to farming communities and the 
gaunt-open range in search of horses. 
Generally they announce fixed sched- 
ules in advance. Thus ranchers in Texas 
know, for example, that on a certain 
morning the Southwestern Remount de- 
tachment will be at the O’Keefe place 
near Sierra Blanca. From hundreds of 
miles around, cowboys and ranchers and 
professional horse breeders bring in ani- 
mals. 

Informality rules these occasions, and 
many of the ranchers call the Remount 
officers by their first names. Before 
the present emergency, in the years 
when the Army was buying only 2,000 
horses annually, the Remount units 
were nevertheless familiar to most of 
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Keep ‘Em Fryiig 


LI STRAIN AWAY IMPURITIES Fi. 
FAT WITH A ALEENEX TISSUE, 
SAVE THE GREASE 
FOR. FUTURE USE 


(from a letter by 
Springfield, Mo.) 


NOTE-surcners avy 
STRAINED GREASE FOR 
DEFENSE BECAUSE IT 
HELPS MAKE ExPtosives! (Z 
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WHEN HALF-SIZE WILL 00, 
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*olish campaign, Hitler’s 
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horses go to the 1st Cavalry Division at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, or to the 2d Cavalry 
at Fort Riley, Kansas. The average 
price paid is $165. Checks are sent on 
delivery of the animals at the nearest 
railroad shipping point. 

The shortage of rubber may add to 
the difficulty of getting plenty of first- 
class mounts. In agricultural districts, 
where the Army buys the bulk of its 
steeds, tire-rationing has restored the 
essential usefulness of the horse on 
countless farms and ranches. No longer 
have rural residents so many horses to 
spare. On the high plateau of central 
Oregon, where the Remount Service 
purchased hundreds of animals in 1941, 
cattle will be driven down to the rail- 
heads this year for the first time in a 
decade. Cowboys on horseback will re- 
place the huge trucks and trailers which 
transport companies are now afraid to 
risk on tire-chewing mountain roads. 


Even the Lowly Mule is Wanted 


Mules, too, are needed as the Ameri- 
can Army realizes that hoofs must sup- 
plement treads and wheels. In 1940, the 
Remount Service bought only 290 pack 
mules, but last year the number soared 
to 4,096. The long-eared brayer with 
neither pride of ancestry nor hope of 
posterity is still in military demand. His 
sinews are worth ten trucks when roads 
dwindle into forest trails. Artillery stuck 
in the Russian snows, tanks snared by 
the Malayan jungle have taught a les- 
son which may be applicable to Alaska 
and Latin America: that in the wilder- 
ness, whether it be arctic or tropical, ani- 
mal flesh is the most reliable all-weather 
transportation. 

There is a sentimental side to this re- 
cruiting in farm, barnyard and polo 
field. A little nine-year-old girl brought 
her pony to a Remount inspection near 
Seattle. Her father hovering in the 
background made it evident that the de- 
sire to sell the animal stemmed princi- 
pally from him. 

“He’s a nice little horse,’ Colonel 
Koester said to the girl. “Do you ride 
him?” 

The little girl nodded and burst into 
tears. 

The colonel stepped back and cocked 
an eye at the pony. “However,” he 
added hurriedly, “I’m very much afraid 
that he’s a trifle too small for us. He’s 
not exactly what we’re looking for. We 
can’t use him.” 

The little girl walked away clutching 
the halter with an expression of ineffable 
joy. 

In a town in southern California the 
Remount Service bought two fine 
thoroughbreds from a handsome, digni- 
fied woman who needed money to send 
her tubercular husband to a sanatorium. 
A high-school girl on a farm in the 
Rocky Mountains sold her horse to the 
Army so that she could finance a se- 
mester at her state university. A lean, 
gimlet-eyed cowpuncher parted with 
his bay gelding at a hamlet in the Sierra 
Nevadas. He was so crushed and broken 
up that he could hardly speak. The Re- 
mount officers never asked him what his 
story was. 

Once Colonel Koester had to reject a 
lumbering draft horse that a gray- 
haired farmer with handle-bar mus- 
taches brought in from the hills. The 
man was indignant. “He’s a good horse,” 
he shouted at the colonel. “I’ll bet he’s 
as good as any horse in your whole 
Army!” 

“That’s the stuff,” the Remount of- 
fiter shouted back. ‘We like to hear a 
man stand up for his horse that way. We 
don’t think much of a man who won't 
stand up for his horse. You bet he’s a 
good horse but every horse can’t be in 
the Army. You let him do his part to 
win this war in front of a plow!” 

THE END 
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the one you prefer. 
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('—when he is almost starving— 
Tunaway dog—a surly, savage 
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ii a crotchety old man. He lives 
in Tafton with his grand- 
livan. He has some ken- 
miles from Tafton. When 
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y any reward; he says that 
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Matiently. The dog remains sav- 
|. From the moment they first 
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(a kindly local physician) 
ughter: Delia. Delia is a Circe, 
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Lucie and Duff go to Grand Junction, for the 
national championship field trials. After some 
of the preliminary events have been held, 
snow falls and the “running” is postponed for 
a day or so. 

To pass the time, the old dog experts remi- 
nisce about great dogs they have known. 
Finally someone says, “I don’t believe none of 
of them could of beat Amos Hawthorne’s Am- 
bling Sam, in his day.’’ Hawthorne is present. 
“What do you mean, in his day?” he demands. 
The man says, “I mean when he was younger.” 

Hawthorne is nettled. “Let me tell you 
something,” he says coldly. ‘“Ambling -Sam’s 
day, mister, is next Thursday.” 


IV 


RIDAY night somewhere about 
twelve, Teague McGinnis’ black 
coupé moved slowly along the wet 
road. The radio played softly 
Maybe you'll ask me to come back 
again, and maybe I'll say “Maybe.” 
Teague sat deep and comfortably in the 
seat, one foot propped on the hand brake 
lever. 
“That’s a good song, 
lazily humming it. 
“Yes, it’s pretty good,” Lucie said. 
“Teague, do you know any poetry?” 
“Poetry?” He looked at her puzzled. 
“I know some dirty limericks.” 
“So do I. I mean real poetry.” 
“I guess not. How come?” 
“Nothing.” 
“You know,” he said, “a lot of times 


” 


Teague said, 


Wt 


4, 
ate 
iota 


I don’t get you. I guess I’m just plain 
dumb.” 

She laughed up at him. “You are sort 
of dumb, Teague.” 

“‘T get along,’ he said tolerantly. 
“Don’t have to make my living reading 
women’s minds.” He opened the glove 
compartment and brought out a bottle 
of rye whisky. While Lucie held the 
wheel, he took a small swallow, screwed 
the cap back on, and replaced the bottle. 

“You know,” he said, thoughtfully, “I 
can’t get over that heat old Sam run 
yesterday.” 

“TI believe you. You’ve talked about 
it enough.” 

“Tt just ain’t possible for no ten-year- 
old bird dog to get out and run for three 
hours, and then have to be rid down to 
catch him when taking-up time come.” 

“Are you worried, Teague?” 

“Me? I tell you what’s a fact, Lucie: 
if I could see what I seen Thursday ev- 
ery time I entered a trial, I wouldn’t 
much care if I never took a stake. Hon- 
est, everybody expected to hear old Sam 
had waked up dead this morning.” 

“You know what you are? A sports- 
man. I’ve heard of them, but I’d given 
up hope of ever seeing one.” 

“Lucie, if old Sam hadn’t messed up 
on that last covey so bad, bedog if I 
don’t think they’d ’a’ give it to him with- 
out a run-off. Hot damn, I’d like to see 
’em give it to the old squire anyway. 
Everybody’s been taking such pity on 
him. He told ’em he could still handle 
and his dog could still run, and wouldn't 
nobody believe him, including me. But 
if they make Sam run again, it'll be 
bad.” 

“Why?” 

“He can’t run another race like that.” 

“Teague, you're a funny one.” 

“Well, if he runs like that again, I 
just want to see it, that’s all.” He took 
another swallow of whisky. 


Duff came galloping across the 
place where Ambling Sam had 
pointed, and when he got there, 
an enormous covey of birds got 
up. There was a stunned hush 


“Teague,” Lucie asked, “what do you 
think of me?” 

“You know.” 

“TI mean, what is your opinion of me? 
You think I’m on the level, straight, no 
fooling, and that sort of stuff?” 

“As straight as any woman.” 

“You’re some gentleman.” 

“Who said I was a gentleman?” 

“Why don’t you make love to me, 
then?” 

“T ain’t ready.” 

“When will you be ready?” she asked, 
interestedly. 

“About Sunday night.” 

Again she was silent. She changed 
the radio. Then she said, “Teague, that 
about Sunday night sounds nice, but I 
don’t think I'll go out with you again.” 

“Don’t you want to, or what?” 

“What do you think of me, honest?” 

“I think you’re plumb straight.” 

“Well, if I'm plumb straight, I ought 
to quit seeing you.” 


OW the weather had turned good, 
and every morning two dogs ran, and 
every afternoon two more ran. All of 
them were fine bird dogs, dogs with the 
heart for hunting. Some of them ran 
big, and handled well, and found birds, 
and stood them right. A few had streaks 
of pottering, or ran wild, or found no 
birds, or handled what they found slop- 
pily; all of which even fine dogs will 
sometimes do. But Duff Webster fig- 
ured that so far not a heat could touch 
those of Hotfoot and Ambling Sam. 
When the last brace was taken up, 
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the judges rode off a way and dis- 
mounted. The gallery dismounted too, 
and stood around talking, speculating, 
lighting cigarettes. The horses stood 
quietly, in contrast to the first day; the 
foolishness had been ridden out in nine 
hard days—you could have crawled be- 
tween the legs of the meanest horse 
there. Now the judges called R. H. 
Scott, the club secretary. He joined 
them, and listened to what they had to 
say. The judges came back and mounted 
their horses and rode away, while Scott 
said: 

“The judges request the handlers of 
Hotfoot and Ambling Sam to have their 
dogs on the morning course at eight 
forty-five A.M. tomorrow.” 

Some of the handlers had their dogs 
loaded, and some of the followers had 
made business appointments for the 
next day; but hardly a man left town 
that night. The old hand-crank phone 
in the drugstore was kept busy until 
after ten o’clock. 

The morning was a good one, with 
only a slight mist hanging over the still 
muddy grounds. Several amateur 
photographers and two newspaper 
photographers floundered in the mud, 
squatting, squinting, clicking, adjusting 
diaphragms, changing shutter speeds, 
winding films, flipping out burnt, 
clouded flashbulbs. In sepulchral si- 
lence sat the judges. Hotfoot walked 
on his hind legs, in McGinnis’ grasp, 
and whined and jumped about, the 
quintessence of eagerness. 

Ambling Sam stood quietly, not mov- 
ing; nobody held him, or touched him. 
Amos Hawthorne had told him to stand, 
and had mounted his horse, and Sam 
stood. There was gray about Sam’s 
muzzle, a suggestion of fat on his shoul- 
ders, and his eyes did not have the bulg- 
ing brightness they had had when the 
stud booklet to prospective breeders 
was written. 

But of course the stud booklet was 
written six years ago... with superb 
breeding, individuality, brains, and re- 
markable field quality, this dog stands 
at the top as a stud animal. His con- 
formation is ideal, tall and racy, yet has 
plenty of strength; he has the setter 
shoulder that we all try to breed; his 
running gear is perfect—long, free and 
easy stride that takes him over the 
ground at a tremendous rate, yet light 
as a fox on his feet. Ambling Sam has 
a clean-cut head of the bench-show 
type, with a neck that is long and clean 
and never will become throaty. He 
stands straight on his tiptoes, legs 
straight and well under him, and has 
the best of feet; with an arch back of 
great strength and endurance; his tail 
is straight and tapering, set on at the 
right place. As to his field-trial quality, 
all dog men know what he has accom- 
plished. ... That was six years before, 
and now the “setter shoulder that we all 
try to breed” had a suggestion of fat 
about it, and the long and clean neck 
that “never will become throaty” had 
become somewhat throaty. 


R. KING looked at his watch. Time: 
8:51. Sky clear, slight wind out of the 
northeast. ‘Gentlemen, are you ready?” 
Teague McGinnis, wrestling with Hot- 
foot, said, yes, he was ready, and the gal- 
lery chuckled nervously. Amos nodded. 

“All right, let ’em go.” 

Amos said, “Git, Sam!” and Sam shot 
away as Teague McGinnis released 
Hotfoot. The dogs ran shoulder to 
shoulder in the customary race for a 
few seconds. But Sam had run in too 
many trials to be diverted from the 
main object. He turned off, and even as 
he ran you could see him sizing up the 
country. Ahead were open fields, and 
a dog that wanted to do some line run- 
ning could bust the fields wide open. To 
the right were the woods, and a dog 
that wanted to find birds might skirt 





them. Sam headed for tl wo: 
turned his horse out tow | 
the course. At 8:55 Sali che. 

fast flight, and took fivlqui, 
without any drawing or isitat 

suddenly there he stoor ith 4) 
up and his head high, anc 
ing thing about him was | tops: 
his discolored old teeth’ he 
and waited. 

“Point!” called Duff, 1 
ing. 
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ot go as fast as his fiery 
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ion around him spill- 
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other disappearance, 
ting nervous again, 
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, Judge!’ And finally, 
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at, and when they ar- 
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knock you out of your 
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_ Ain't but an hour gone 
er hour that old Sam dog 
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pant, mouth open, or to tremble. But 


if you watched closely you could see his | 
upper lip shake with the exhalations, | 
and you could see the hide stretch tight | 


over his flaring ribs as he breathed, see 
the slow movement of his eyes as he 
looked slightly back to see if McGinnis 
was coming... 
up in handling and bird wisdom what 
he lacked in youthful fire. When Haw- 
thorne wanted Sam to turn, he squalled 
and lifted his whip; and Sam, a half 
mile away, turned as if he had a string 
tied to him and the old handler had 
pulled it. As Duff rode the fringes of 


the course, he was not seeing Sam, but | 


his dog Judas. If I could ever get that 
old fool of mine to handle like that I’d 
have the best dog in the world. 

The judges had expected to reach a 
decision within an hour and a half. But 
at that time the only way to have 
chosen between the dogs would have 
been with a coin. 
the second hour, Ambling Sam began 
to slow a bit; his casts were shorter and 
more often he turned back in to see 
Amos, and in the gallery the wise ones 
smiled knowingly and some shook their 
heads a bit sadly. . . 

Then old Amos stood in his stirrups 
and sent a mighty whistle blast across 
the hills, and old Sam heard it and 
jumped as if stung with birdshot. And 
he kept jumping. Every now and then 
—not too often—Amos would hit him 
with that whistle and Sam would drive. 

After his next covey, Sam went even 
wider. He was running with animation, 
as if with the quail scent he had in- 
haled youth. 

He ran like a derby dog. They couldn’t 
believe he was an old dog; and even 
Sam forgot it. For when he came to 
one of those Tennessee gulleys, he 
thought he had the power to clear it. 
Sam jumped, trying to clear a twenty- 
foot chasm. He was five feet short, 
slamming into the side of the red bank 
and rolling to the bottom of the gulley. 

. Duff saw it, and spurred his horse. 
But Amos Hawthorne was the first one 
to reach the brink of the gulley and see 
at the bottom the still dog. Amos was 
on the ground before his horse fully 
stopped. He started down the steep 
red-clay side, only to lose his balance 
and go tumbling head over heels to the 
bottom. 

Afterward, most of them said that 
Amos Hawthorne never got over that 
fall. Others said it was the sight of his 
dog Ambling Sam lying like dead at 
the bottom of that deep gulley that 
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@ Whenever the subject turns to 
Scotch, you'll find Black & White 
the center of conversation. People 
enjoy describing its fine character, 
its superb flavor and bouquet. And 
because one good friend tells an- 
other, Black & White gets a warm 


welcome everywhere. 
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slumped forward, his jaw slack and his 
eyes staring at the instrument panel. 

“I never thought I’d ever see that 
head hanging,” Lucie said finally. 

Amos shifted, and said, “Where's that 
Webster, that rode up them birds right 
in front of everybody?” 

“Squire, listen. He didn’t see that 
point.” 

“Yes, he did. He rode up them birds 
on purpose.” 

“Oh, you're crazy!” 

“Where's he at?” 

“He’s riding in with the horse truck.” 

“You pay him off and tell him he’s 
fired. And if he ever puts a foot on my 
place again, he’ll wish he hadn't.” 

Lucie turned the car onto the pave- 
ment. “Don’t talk like that. Sam ran 
a good race. Nobody’s going to hold 
that point against Sam.” 

Amos rubbed his hand against the in- 
strument panel absently as if feeling 
the smoothness of it. “Aye,” he said, 
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“T'll allow him to feed my dogs, and 
to ride my horses a spell longer,” Amos 
said, almost whispering in his fierceness, 
“but child, if you ever allow him to 
make up to you, I'll have to kill him.” 


recat § night they sat in the car by the 

bank of the river again, and it was 
late. Lucie had told Duff what Amos had 
said, and Duff had heard her in morose 
silence. 

Now she rested quiet in Duff’s arms 
and listened to the faint sound of a car 
rumbling across the bridge around the 
bend of the river, perhaps returning 
from the big dance at Zurich. This was 
the same place they had come the first 
time, and there was again a light in the 
farmer’s house across the river. 

“Duff?” 

Ves: 

“You see that light? You remember 
that first night, weeks ago, when we 
came here? I heard today that there 


"Why don't you call up sometime and say you're 
not coming home for dinner, the way other men do?” 


presently, “they said we couldn’t go 
three hours. Well, we shore went it.” 
“Yes.” 
“Next year...” he muttered. “Just 
wait till next year. We'll shore win that 
championship.” 


\ blaaea they got back to Tafton, it was 
apparent that after seventy-odd 
years of youth, age had suddenly over- 
taken Amos. His hand, only last week 
stone-steady, had become trembling and 
uncertain. His step was no longer strong 
and light-footed, his mind at times 
turned childish, and his sight was plainly 
failing. “He can see just a mite better 
than a mole,” Dr. Phillips said. “He’s 
through riding. Maybe he’s through 
walking. You keep him in a half-dark 
room for a couple of weeks, and if he 
makes out to get better, we'll let him up.” 

Lucie had persuaded Amos to let Duff 
stay on a few weeks longer—‘“Until 
you’re able to be up,” she had said. 
knowing that time wouldn’t come. 

“Lucie,” Amos said shrewdly, “you 
don’t want him here fer no reason be- 
side dog training?” 

“No. That’s silly,” she said uneasily. 
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is a sick child there. They’re afraid it’s 
polio.” 

“That’s too bad,” he said heavily. 

She sat up. ‘“What’s the matter, Duff? 
You’re so moody tonight. You got the 
mulligrubs again?” 

“Lucie,” he said finally, “I’m leav- 
ing.” 

“What?” 

“I’m quitting the job.” 

“But why? What’s wrong?” 

“Everything’s wrong. I keep think- 
ing about riding up those quail that 
Sam blinked, and causing him to lose 
the championship. That old dog had 
run his heart out, and then I had to 
come along and show the judges the 
only mistake he made. I can hear those 
birds flying up around me now. Some- 
times I think I’ve got a sort of reverse 
Midas touch—everything I touch goes 
sour.” 

“You got to worry about something 
that couldn’t be helped, for conscience 
sake?” 

“Well it could have mighty easily not 
happened,” he said desolately. 

“That’s no cause to leave.” 

“There’s not much reason to stay.” 
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“I’m a reason, Duff; stay for me.” 

Duff waited a moment. “If I could 
get a job somewhere else, maybe they’d 
let me work on Judas in my spare time. 
He ought to be worked hard,” he said. 
“Old Amos hates me and the dog both. 
It’s hard to get out and labor for a man 
that hates your guts. It’s all right for a 
while—you can hate back. But before 
long it begins to weigh you down. Any- 
way I don’t like to keep a job a woman 
holds for me.” 

“Oh, you’re just plain crazy. Look, 
we need you. Wesley can’t break all 
those dogs, and I’m really not much 
help.” 

“They’re the old man’s kennels, and 
he’s the one wants to be shut of me.” 

“Can’t you understand anything, for 
crying out loud? I’m the one who's got 
to make the kennel pay.” 

“‘T’m not going to leave you in the 
lurch. We'll get another trainer maybe.” 

“Well then,” she said presently, “what 
about us?” 

“I’m coming back for you.” 

“Listen, Duff. You can’t say it that 
way. I’m in love with you, don’t you 
know that?” 

“Sure.” 

She mused, “Tell me this: don’t you 
really wish I didn’t love you, so you 
wouldn’t feel—well, a sort of responsi- 
bility.” 

He shifted, suddenly uncomfortable. 

“Don’t you?” she insisted. 

“No,” he lied. 

“If you feel that way it’ll spoil every- 
thing.” 

“Why will it?” he asked. 

“Tt just will. You'll think I’m tied 
onto you.” 


Hé« STARED at the dark river and the 
light beyond it. He said nothing. 
“Duff, your chivalry’s fine, and I like 
it. You remember that night I said I’d 
figured out what was behind your cast- 
iron front? Well, I saw some of that 
chivalry stuff, and a few other things. 
All okay, too. But you save the chivalry 
for another time; I’m twenty-one and 
then some, and if necessary I'll flash a 
birth certificate to prove it.” 

He laughed abruptly. 

“Hey,” she said, pleased. ‘“That’s 
okay. I never heard a real laugh come 
out of you before. Is there another one 
inside somewhere?” 

“You're a crazy girl.” 

“Didn’t I tell you? See, every time 
you get to worrying about something 
and get all mulligrubbed, I’ll say some- 
thing snappy and bing! It’s gone,” she 
said. ‘Now, look. I'll do something for 
you.” She kissed him. It was a good 
kiss, the kind that leaves shortness of 
breath, but not exhaustion. She turned 
to look at him. “Listen to me, Duff. 
You don’t have to marry me. Can’t you 
understand that?” 

“Honey, listen: I want to marry you.” 

“But you’d marry me whether you 
wanted to or not.” 

“T reckon so.” 

“Oh,” she sighed. “Why did I have 
to fall for a guy like this? You can’t tell 
where his love ends and his conscience 
begins. Look, I want to be married on 
my merits—and don't ask me what they 
are, either, because you know I’ll tell 
you.” 

As they crossed the bridge, they saw 
the headlights of a car coming out the 
little road that led from the farmer’s 
house. The car waited at the highway 
to let them pass, and the lights flashed 
in their faces. Duff turned on the radio. 
Distantly overhead came the drone of 
the airliner on its way to Birmingham, 
and presently its wing lights were visi- 
ble, a red speck and a green speck hur- 
rying across the tarpaper sky. 


Next day Amos complained of pains, 
and Lucie got Dr. Phillips on the phone. 
Amos lay almost as if in a coma, his 
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brown leathery face gaunt and sunken, 
when the doctor came. Delia Phillips, 
in the nurse’s white uniform she wore 
when helping her father, came with 
him; she began efficiently and quietly 
taking Amos’ pulse and temperature, 
and checking the medicines on the night 
table beside the bed. 

Finally Dr. Phillips leaned back and 
lit his pipe and said thoughtfully, “Don’t 
believe it was nothing but a temporary 
setback, Lucie. He’ll be all right.” 

Amos looked from one of them to the 
other, trying to identify the blurs. “Main 
thing is, I’m hungry,” he complained. 

“Your dinner’s coming,’ Lucie said. 

Delia was shutting her father’s pill 
case. She turned to Lucie. “How was 
the dance at Zurich last night?” 

“T haven’t heard,” Lucie said. 

Delia turned and looked at her. 
“Didn’t you go?” 

“No,” Lucie said. “I didn’t.” 

“Why, Dad was out visiting the polio 
case about three this morning, and he 
said on the way back he saw you and 
Duff Webster coming from the dance at 
Zurich!” 


pees caught the sudden frightened 
look on Lucie’s face, heard Amos rise 
on his elbow in the bed. Dr. Phillips 
coughed uneasily and said, “Now, De- 
lia, I said I reckoned they’d been to the 
dance—I mean—I said, looked like it 
was them. But of course it wasn’t, since 
she said .. .” 

“Lucie,” Amos said ominously, “you 
been out at three o’clock with that Web- 
ster?” 

“My heavens!” 
“what have I done?” 

“Plenty,” Lucie snapped. 

“You answer me!” Amos demanded. 

“We'll talk about it presently, Squire,” 
Lucie said angrily, “when our friends 
have gone.” 

On the front porch, Delia said, “Lucie, 
I’m so sorry.” 

Lucie said, “It'll come out all right.” 
Sure, it’ll come out all right—I think 
not, she mused, watching them get into 
the car. It'll come out fine—thanks to 
friend Delia... I wish I knew whether 
that break was accidental. I just wish 
I could be sure. 

Holding the wall for support, Amos 
groped his way around the room to the 
closet, and opened the door. His trem- 
bling old hand slipped familiarly around 
the balance of the double-barreled shot- 
gun that leaned against the wall. He 
explored the shelves blindly until he 
found a paper box, on which was a pic- 
ture of a bright red deer leaping over 
a bush. On the side of the box was 
printed: 12 ga. 314 drams. O Buck—I12 
Pellets. 

Amos slipped two shells in the gun, 
closed the breech, and found his way 
back to the bed. He slipped the gun un- 
der the cover, and felt it lying cold 
against his leg. For a few seconds 
he lay there panting. Then he called, 
“Lucie!” 

She came in, very pale. “Yes, Squire?” 

Amos said, “When Webster gits in 
this evening, tell him to come here. I 
want to see him.” 

“What about?” 

“About the dogs; what you reckon?” 
he said. 

“Oh,” she said, relieved. “All right.” 

“You be sure and tell him,’ Amos 
said. “I want to see him.” 


Delia whispered, 


UFF read the note Lucie had sent 
out to him at the kennels: 
‘Duff: 

“T won’t be out today as the Squire’s 
not feeling good. He wants to see you 
when you come in. So do I. Hell’s to 
pay. 

“LUCIE.” 

While he was puzzling over the note, 
a colored boy came out of Wesley’s 
house and walked toward him. It was 


Paul, Wesley’s son, returned from the 
North. 

“Mister Duff,” he said, “I’d like a 
word with you.” 

“When did you get back?” Duff de- 
manded. 

“Today.” 

“How come you left up North? I 
thought you had got ambitious.” 

“Well, I decided to come back. That’s 
been my trouble, I guess. I’ve been too 
ambitious.” He spoke with resignation 
and hopelessness. 

“Tt’s all right with me about the job, 
if it’s okay with Miss Sullivan. You can 
go out with me this afternoon.” 

They ran a harum-scarum puppy that 
had an overflowing love of hunting, 
boundless energy, and a head as hard as 
a lightwood knot. Amos Hawthorne 
often said, “You take one of them hard- 
headed dogs that just grins at you when 
you rip a streak of hide off him with a 
whip, and then turns around and does 
the same thing again, you got a dog you 
can make something out of. He’ll near 
drive you daft till you break him, but 
when you git him like you want him 
you can name your price fer him. Them 
kind that crawls around and whines and 
cries, they’re twice the trouble and half 
the dog.” 

They were working some cutover pine 
land when the puppy pointed. Paul saw 
him first and waved his hat. Duff 
spurred his horse as fast as he dared 
over the pine tops and junk butts. 

“Whoa, boy,” he cautioned as he dis- 
mounted. 

Then the dog broke, his first leap 
landing him spang in the middle of the 
covey. The birds came up in a thunder, 
one or two going off back over Duff’s 
head, the remainder reforming and 
heading for the thicket at the drain of 
the two hills. And the puppy, although 
he knew better, was right in behind 
them. 

“W hoa!” squalled Duff, but the puppy 
didn’t heed. Out of the corner of his 
eye, Duff saw Paul’s horse cut around 
sharply and then sprint after the dog, 
leaping over logs and swerving around 
the dead brush of sawed pine trees. Be- 
fore they got to the bottom, the Negro 
had cut the dog off, and still going at 
a dead run, he turned the dog back with 
a shout above the thudding hoofs. 
Then the horse swerved sharply to 
avoid a hole, and struck a log with his 
flying feet and went down. 
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day. You can make money, but it oosts 
you more to live, and anyway I got to 
wanting to see some bird-dog running, 
so when it all added up I just came on 
home.” 

“You got your mind on the wrong 
kind of things,’”’ Duff said. 

“It ain’t that I want what they call 
social equality. It’s just that I couldn’t 
get away from the feeling that I was un- 
clean, untouchable, or something. That’s 
what I’ve been running from all my life, 
the feeling that I’m a filthy animal of 
some kind. That’s why I worked so hard 
at school, and tried to read and learn, 
so I’d feel superior, but it didn’t do any 
good. 

“Maybe you don’t know it, but when 
you put your hand on my shoulder, 
feeling for the place, you did something 
a lot of people wouldn’t do, even if I 
had been dying. When we were going 
home my shoulder was hurting, and I 
was embarrassed to be riding while you 
walked, and my thoughts kept running 
around in circles, and I remembered 
how I used to think about that verse 
they read in church, something about 
‘as much as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it also to 
me,’ and I used to wonder if they read 
that in the white folks’ church. But I 
just want to be sure I’m human. I ap- 
preciate what you did today, Mister 
Duff.” 

“Next time I better let you walk, if 
it’s going to put all that in- your head.” 

“No, sir, I don’t believe you’d let me 
walk. And it helped get a lot of stuff 
out of my head is what it did.” 

“Well, hurry up and get well then. 
We’ve got dogs to break.” 

Duff went on to town and Amos Haw- 
thorne’s house, in response to Lucie’s 
note. The house was quiet, and he 
guessed that Lucie had gone-out for the 
moment. It was after dark, and the 
light in the hall was on. Duff went in, 
wishing that he could see Lucie and find 
out what the note meant. 

“Lucie?” called old Amos from his 
bedroom. 

“Tt’s me,’ Duff said. 
wanted me.” 

“Come in here.” 

Duff stepped into the sickroom. Amos 
had hunched himself up to a semisit- 
ting position, his head thrust forward 
as he tried to see. 

“Lock the door, Webster,’’ Amos or- 
dered. 

“What for?” Duff asked curiously. 

“T want to talk to you,” Amos said. 
“Private.” 


“T heard you 


(aes turned the key in the door. Be- 
hind him, he heard the old man say, 
softly, “I see you now. I can make you 
out. Look around here, slow. Don’t 
make no quick move.” 

Duff turned and looked into the gap- 
ing muzzle of the double-barreled gun 
Amos Hawthorne held dead on him. 
“Took out with that thing!” Duff said, 
alarmed. “What you think you're do- 
ing?” 

“Don’t move, Webster. Just don’t 
move. I can make you out plain enough 
to blow you in two.” 

Duff stood frozen, his back pressed 
against the door he had locked. ‘“What’s 
got into you?” he demanded. 

“You was out with her last night. 
Late. Three o’clock,” said Amos, with 
cold anger. 

“No,” Duff said. 

“Dr. Phillips seen you. 
done admitted as much.” 

Now, suddenly, Duff remembered the 
automobile headlights that flashed in 
their faces as they crossed the bridge. 
So that had been Dr. Phillips, return- 
ing from attending the poliomyelitis 
case. With his left hand behind him, 
Duff felt for the key, saying, ‘No, 
there’s something wrong.” 

“Ain’t nothing wrong,” Amos snapped. 
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“You better git away from that door. | 
Take two steps to your left. Not but | 


two. This gun’s loaded with buckshot.” | 


And you intend to use them, too, Duff 
thought, moving two steps from the 
locked door. 

Amos said, “I know what you and her 
was doing, out till three o’clock!” Now 


his voice had a bitter, vengeful note. | 


“You're crazy!” 

“I ain’t crazy. That’s what 
thought—thought I was crazy, and you 
could git away with what-all you been 
doing! But now you see you didn't 
quite git away with it!” 

“Wait a minute. Put that gun up,” 
Duff said, sweating. “Let’s straighten 
this out some.” 

“Too late fer talking, Webster! I 
warned you and you never listened. It’s 
just too late fer talking!” Amos said, 
his breath whistling fiercely. “Now it’s 
time to—” 


UFF dived to the floor, near the foot 

of the bed, just before the gun roared. 
A splintered, fist-sized hole appeared on 
the wall where he had stood. A glass 
fell from the mantel and broke. The 
thin maze of gun smoke hung suspended, 
and the sweetish smell of it reached 
Duff on the floor where he lay trying to 
hold the sound of his breath from 
Amos’ listening ears. 

The bed stirred. 
ster,” said Amos. 
barrel.” 

Duff lay motionlessly, waiting for 
someone to come and investigate the 
noise. Nobody came. He dared not 
move, for he knew the hypersensitive 
ears of the old man would catch the 
faintest rustle of clothes or creak of a 
floor board. And that Amos would shoot 
at the first sound. 


“IT see you, Web- 
“And I got another 


“T see you,” Amos repeated. “Lying 
there on the floor. You might as well 
git up.” 


If you saw me, Duff thought, you’d 
be shooting that other barrel, not talk- 
ing. 

Two courses seemed open to him. The 
first was to crawl to the door, and try 
to unlock it and get out before Amos 
shot. Next to impossible, that course. 
The other was to crawl around to 
Amos’ side, and touch off the second 
trigger of the gun. The trouble was, if 
one board creaked he would be as good 
as dead. 

This thought induced another one. 
With excrutiating slowness, Duff drew 
his right leg up and painstakingly un- 
tied his shoelace. He took off the shoe. 
Then, taking a deep, hopeful breath, he 
tossed the shoe to the other side of the 
room. 

“Hah!” Amos exclaimed _ trium- 
phantly, swiftly swinging the gun to- 
ward the sound. The gun roared, and 
Duff’s shoe jumped. Duff sprang up 
and unlocked the door. 

He was opening the front gate when 
Lucie drove up and got out, her arms 
full of groceries. 

“Hello,” she said brightly. “How 
long—why, Duff, what’s wrong? What’s 
happened?” 

“Look,” Duff said, holding her wrist. 
“Paul broke his collarbone this after- 
noon. When he gets well enough to ride 
again, I’ll really have to be leaving. 
There will be trouble if I stay longer.” 

When he told her what had happened 
in the house, Lucie began crying, and 
finally she said, “Yes, I guess maybe 


you had better go. I guess it’s the only 
thing to do.” She looked into Duff’s 
eyes. “Please try to forgive him. He's 


stubborn and unreasonable and all. But 
he loves me, Duff, and that’s why he 
did it.” 


Next day, Amos revived somewhat 
from the relapse the incident with 
Duff had left him in. He lay still, his 
harness-leather face and mud-gray hair 
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and dark glasses raised on two white 
pillows. 

“How’s things at the kennels?” he 
asked. 

“Fine enough,” said Lucie. She was 
pale. ‘“Wesley’s been trying to find us 
a Negro boy to help out until Paul can 
ride.” 

“Webster gone?” Amos said. 

“Yes,” she lied. 

“Didn’t skip out with nothing wasn’t 
his, did he?” Amos asked sharply. 

“No, Squire.” 

“It’s a wonder.’ 
“How’s Sam?” 

“Fine.” 

“You ain’t letting him git fat?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“They seeing to his feet?” 

“Look,” Lucie said suddenly, “why 
don’t you let me bring Sam in tomor- 
row? He’ll be company. Okay?” 


’ 


Presently he said, 


MOS snorted. ‘I don’t want no dog 

in this house. It’s plenty enough to 
work all your life trainin’ "em and feed- 
in’ ’em and runnin’ ’em, without bringin’ 
’em into your bedroom like one of them 
little dish-faced Pekingeses.” 

But Lucie brought Sam into town 
anyway, and led him into the old train- 
er’s bedroom. Amos heard the dog’s 
toenails clicking on the floor, and he 
demanded: 

“Lucie, have you brung a dog into 
this house?” 

“Just Sam,” she said. 

“Aye dammit,” he began, “it’s gittin’ 
to where . . .” his long skeletal fingers 
went over the dog’s head and slid down 
his shoulder. Sam’s fine-cut head was 
slightly raised as he scented the medic- 
inal taint on the old familiar hand. The 
dog relaxed, grinned, and stood there 
while Amos’ fingers inspected him. 
“Gittin’ to where .. . Lucie, he’s got fat 
on these ribs.” 

“Just a touch. Tomorrow I'll have 
Wesley put him in harness and road 
him a while,” she said. 

Then she added, “If you’re through 
with him Ill take him on out.” 

“Wait a minute,” Amos said, “I want 
to see...” He kept sliding his hand 
over the dog’s back and neck, as if look- 
ing for some sign of improper condition- 
ing. Lucie went out quietly and shut 
the door. 

Next day she forgot to bring Ambling 
Sam into town. 

“Where’s Sam at?” Amos asked. 

“Out at the kennel,’ she answered. 

“What’s the matter with him?” he 
demanded. “Why don’t you want me to 
see him? He been on one of his fighting 
sprees?” 

“Why he’s fine. Nothing wrong with 
Sam.” 

“Yes, there is. You cain’t fool me.” 

“No, Squire. He’s okay. I’ll bring 
him tonight and show you, huh?” 

Amos relaxed, muttering. “Well, all 
right. But you be sure he comes in. I 
ain’t goan let a valuable dog like that 
go down without my knowing it.” 

After that, Ambling Sam spent part 
of every day in Amos Hawthorne’s 
room, and a ritual developed: On being 
brought in, Sam would trot with re- 
strained pleasure to the bedside, and 
Amos then went into his act of pretend- 
ing to feel the dog’s shoulders and legs 
and even the pads of his feet; and when 
it was over and he was through surrep- 
titiously petting Sam, the pointer went 
to a corner and went to sleep. 


© THE same day that Wesley’s new 
handler showed up for work at the 
kennels, Ambling Sam got in one of his 
fighting moods. Sam’s usual disposi- 
tion was fairly peace-loving, but oc- 
casionally he became irritable and took 
offense if any other dog brushed against 
him or even walked too close to him. 
On this day a puppy in the same pen 





Address 18WS2 


tried to play with him, and jumped up 
,on him, and Sam turned on him with 


a lightning savagery, throwing the 
younger dog against the kennel wire and 
biting him from one end to the other. 
Lucie and Wesley came running, shout- 
ing at the dogs without effect. Wesley 
grabbed the water bucket and drenched 
the snarling dogs, and that ended the 
fight. 

“For an old grandpa like you,” Wes- 
ley panted angrily at Sam, “you sho 
does act puppified sometimes!” 

“Alf,” said Lucie to the new colored 
boy who stood outside staring, “take 
this old fool and put him in that empty 
pen and let him cool off for a few days.” 

The new boy, Alf, led Sam down to- 
ward the end of the kennel yard, in the 
direction of the empty pen Lucie had 
pointed out to him. 

“Ain’t you shame yourself, a-fighting 
and a-fussing like that?’ he asked the 
now quietly panting bird dog. 

There were two pens in which no dogs 
were in sight. Alf hesitated momen- 
tarily, then chose the end pen because 
it seemed to have more warm sunlight. 
He opened the gate and Sam walked 
slowly in. 

For a while Sam stood at the fence 
and watched the preparations for the 
morning hunt. Now the horses were 
saddled and the hunting wagon was be- 
ing loaded with the dogs that would be 
worked. Finally the caravan pulled out, 
Lucie and Wesley going in one Girec- 
tion, Duff taking the new boy with him 
to the north. 

With only a faint interest, Sam in- 
spected the punishment pen into which 
he had been thrust, sniffing one post 
after another and following the usual 
ritual. Finally he entered the kennel 
house; instantly his manner became 
one of challenge, for the dog Judas lay 
asleep in one corner. Judas stirred and 
raised his head, then was on his feet in- 
stantly, and there was no father-and- 
son love between the two dogs. 

Sam advanced stiff-legged, tail and 
hackles up. Judas came to meet him. 
No preliminary argument took place; 
one moment later they were whirling in 
battle. Half locked, they rolled out the 
door into the yard. They now fought 
silently, not growling. Blood spread its 
red’ stain upon them and upon the 
ground. In silence the to-the-death 
combat went on. Sam’s teeth closed on 
Judas’ upper jaw, some of them stab- 
bing the roof of his mouth. Judas 
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Red stood indifferently, his tail wagging 
slightly. 

“Gee,” Lucie whispered to Wesley, “I 
wish it were only a couple of leopards 
or something in there.” 

She took a breath, then turned the 
knob of the door. A chemical sickroom 
smell drifted out; the shades were down, 
the winter sunlight breaking through 
one or two holes in them, to be caught 
in the dotted-Swiss curtain Lucie had 
made. Amos was dozing as the table 
radio reported farm prices from Mont- 
gomery. 

“Hah?” Amos said, stirring. 

“Squire,” Lucie said, wetting her lips, 
“here he is.” 

“Who?” 

“Here’s your dog.” 

Red now moved forward, sniffing the 
sheets and the table of medicine bot- 
tles. Amos’ groping hand found the dog 
and slid over his shoulders slowly, ca- 
ressingly. Lucie watched in agony, 
thinking: The voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau. After 
a seemingly interminable time, Amos 
said, “He ain’t got as much fat.” 

“Better, huh? We’ve been roading 
him, like I said.” 

Amos grunted, and there was noth- 
ing in his face to indicate whether or 
not he was suspicious. After a while, he 
grumbled, “A house ain’t no place for 
no bird dog.” 

“Want me to take him out?” she 
asked hopefully. 

Amos’ brown hand tightened against 
the dog. “Might as well let him stay, 
since you brung him,” he said. 

When released, Red made a tour of 
the room, sniffing at every strange ob- 
ject. “What’s the matter with you, 
Sam?” Amos asked, listening. “You 
act like you ain’t never been in this 
room before, walking around sniffing 
and acting curious. Ain’t nothing 
changed since last week.” 

“He’s just looking around to be do- 
ing something,” Lucie said. 

Amos said absently, “Yeah... yeah. 
Well, go on about your business.” 

Outside, Wesley waited for the report, 
tricklets of sweat on his neck. “Did we 
git by wid it?” 

Lucie tilted her head. ‘“‘Like a breeze,” 
she said. 

(To be continued next week) 


Take ‘er Down! 
oh Continued from page 13 


Four or five stirring days remained be- 
fore the submarine and her gallant crew 
and daring skipper were to be free of 
danger, before the story of one of the 
most brilliant episodes in the history of 
the American submarine service was to 
be closed. Some days before the sub 
entered the gulf, skipper and crew had 
already tasted glory. 

For four days they had been on pa- 
trol, protecting United States shipping. 
On the last day Chapple was below 
decoding a message when he was called 
to the bridge at 9:48 p. m. and told that 
a vessel had been sighted. The men 
were keen, but not excited. They were 
performing duties they’d trained long 
and hard to do. 

“At 10 P. M. we came to the surface,” 
Chapple’s diary reads. “It was very 
dark and with decks awash; made a 
slow approach on the motors. The ves- 
sel was lying to, broadside, due west. 
At 10:23 we fired a torpedo straight at | 
the target, which wasn’t moving. Two 
or three minutes later we heard a dull 
explosion and saw a very large cloud of 
black smoke that went high into the air. | 

“The tail or bow of the ship—I don’t | 
know which, it was too dark to be cer- 
tain—went up and the vessel slid! 
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rapidly down, out of sight. We hung 
about for seven minutes and dived in 
case enemy warships might be hiding in 
the gloom about us. The torpedoed ship 
was out of sight before we dived. Later 
we surfaced again. We went toward the 


spot to seek survivors or wreckage. We 
found none... 
“T have a case of buck fever... care- 


fully searched for other ships. Then we 
headed westward.” 

The men had received word calmly 
that hostilities had begun with Japan. 
Their first orders stated merely that war 
had started and to govern themselves 
accordingly. Then came word that 
Pearl Harbor had been bombed. At first 
nobody believed it and when the news 
was confirmed the opinion aboard ship 
was that the Japs were crazy to have 
tackled Uncle Samuel. 

“It turned out,’”’ commented Chapple 
in a letter which I received from him 
supplementing the hasty notes I had 
made of his diary, “that they weren’t 
so crazy....” 

The only change in the routine aboard 
was that the men seemed more alert, 
more eager. The torpedomen caressed 
their weapons with greater care. They 
spat on every one for luck. Once they 
came upon a merchantman and were 
about to fire when they discovered it 
was a friendly target. They sighted nu- 
merous British, Dutch, American and 
Filipino cargo carriers. 

On December 10th came word of the 
bombing of Manila and most of the crew 
had friends there and wondered wor- 
riedly how their friends had fared in the 
attacks. The Filipino mess boys par- 
ticularly were worried. The succession 
of ships the submarine encountered only 
increased the eagerness to “get” an 
enemy. 


The Crew Elated 


When they finally shot their first ship 
on the 12th, the men’s spirits rose to that 
restrained excitement that is the high 
point of emotions aboard a submarine. 
In the pigboats excitement is something 
you feel but never express. In these 
ships, a maximum of deadly machinery 
in a minimum of space, the innards of 
a bull compressed into the dimensions 
of a greyhound, drama reaches a climax 
in an incident such as this: 

“The men were as elated as I was,” 
writes Chapple, “about shooting our first 
vessel. We were all keen to get any 
other ship that might be coming to join 
this one. Everyone wanted details con- 
cerning the ship which I wasn’t able to 
supply. 

“Seaman Reynolds, always very 
punctilious about addressing me, who 
always said ‘Good evenin’, Captain’ or 
‘Good mornin’, Captain,’ greeted me this 
evening with ‘Nice shot, Captain.’ Sig- 
nalman Coleman remarked: ‘As the 
man who was about to be hanged said, 
that'll be a lesson to that bird, for com- 
ing into our area... .’ which didn’t mean 
very much but which was indicative of 
the efforts at self-control which the men 
exercised.” 

Came days of routine surfacing and 
diving and exploratory work and then, 
finally, the orders that sent Chapple on 
his mission. From the position of the 
Japanese invading fleet supplied to 
Chapple, he saw at once that he could 
not possibly intercept the main body of 
the invading force before it entered the 
protective shallows and reefs of the in- 
vasion bay. He so wrote in his log: 

“I believe from the position of the 
enemy given us we will be unable to 
intercept him before he enters gulf.” 

It turned out his calculations were 
accurate. 

The dawn-to-moonset game of hide 
and seek with the enemy cost the sub- 
marine a bent propeller. Scraping about 
on the uneven bottom and that upward 
slide on what must have been a sharply 


angled mudbank when it seemed the 
boat was determined to come to the 
surface amidst a score of Jap destroyers, 
damaged the ship. Result was the pro- 
peller turned off-center and made a ter- 
rific racket, increasing many times the 
chances of being picked up by the vigi- 
lant enemy’s sound detectors. 

For two hours Chapple threaded his 
way through dangerous coral reefs be- 
fore he dared come to the surface. The 
following day, after several hours spent 
in charging batteries on the surface, the 
lookout sighted an enemy patrol. 


“Take ‘er Down Again" 


“Take her down,’ Chapple shouted, 
and she sank where she lay, without 
forward movement. All that day they 
lay on the bottom, resting, sleeping and 
keeping very quiet indeed. After sun- 
set the submarine rose again to charge 
batteries and give the men fresh air. 
The ship, crippled but still game, had 
not yet completed her mission. Chap- 
ple wrote: 

“On Wednesday, at 5:12 A. M. we 
made a stationary dive and started 
touring the area southward. I had 
planned to locate enemy transports and 
make an attack just before sunset. 
At 11:27 A. mM. through the periscope, I 
sighted six enemy transports under way 
and headed south. But the ships were 
too far away. We bobbed up during the 
morning for a quick look. 

“Off the south coast, in the bay, there 
was a large red flag on a buoy. This 
buoy was a little on our quarter when 
the following events occurred: There 
was one destroyer in the distance, no 
patrol boats. We were in about 23 
fathoms of water. At 11:52 A.M. a bomb 
or shallow mine exploded. This shock 
put the control room depth gauges tem- 
porarily out of commission. We got 
readings from the fathometer aft, how,- 
ever, and relayed these by word of 
mouth, the length of the ship to the con- 
trol room and bridge. We dropped down. 

“We had planned, my second in com- 
mand, Lieutenant Melhop and I, to lay 
low until the transports anchored and 


then wade in amongst them after dark. 


But it wasn’t to be. That Jap destroyer 
came and started working over us. 
They’d undoubtedly picked up the 
sounds of the terrific explosion I men- 
tioned earlier, the one that crippled our 
main depth gauges. 

“We headed north. We stopped all 
machinery except the bow planes that 
guided the ship’s depth. We used eva- 
sion tactics (secret). At 12:05 Pp. M. we 
received three depth charges to port, 
at 12:08 five to starboard. By 12:09 we 
were in deeper water lying on the bot- 
tom. At 12:23 we received four charges 
to starboard, one charge to starboard at 
12:26. At 12:30 drove full speed ahead 
on all motors.” 

Chapple, with his noisy propeller, was 
taking a desperate chance to try to get 
away. Those depth charges were com- 
ing closer at every moment. The sub- 
marine rang like a boiler filled with 
compressed air and struck by a steel 
maul at regular and successively louder 
intervals. 

“At 12:45 four depth charges exploded 
to starboard.” 

Chapple signaled for a dead stop and 
the submarine halted, settled to the bot- 
tom. The Japs were tossing batteries of 
ash cans. There were some at 12:47, a 
few more 12 minutes later and again at 
1:01 Pp. M. Twenty-eight depth charges 
burst in the vicinity of the hunted pig- 
boat in the space of 43 minutes, each 
sending vibrations through the craft that 
shook it like a hooked marlin and that 
sounded like thunderclaps as you’d 
heard thunderclaps deep in the sea. 

The men were taut. “Well,” one said, 
“there’s another present. They’re get- 
ting close.” And then one said, “Merry 
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rounded by reefs and uncharted subsea | 


promontories, Chapple took a desperate 
chance, the only means he could em- 
ploy to save the lives of his crew and 
his boat. He surfaced in daylight at 
2 P. M., when he expected there would 
be swarms of enemy craft on the sea. 
His diary says: 


“We found ourselves on a reef. Noth- | 


ing was in sight. We picked up what we 


thought might be two destroyers on the | 


other side of the reef, ten or twelve 
miles distant. We tried to dive to hide 
from the enemy. It was too shallow and 
we hit bottom with a heavy thump. We 
tried to go ahead but ran aground again. 
We surfaced and went ahead at normal 
speed on all engines. The two destroy- 
ers turned out to be auxiliary craft 
which we started to outrun, but which, 
apparently, never sighfed us. At 4:23 
P. M. we dived and headed for Manila. 
We arrived the next day, operation 
concluded. 
THE ENpD 


happle Writes About Himself 


the United States. In 1935 my boy was 
born in Billings, but unfortunately I 
was not present at the launching. I re- 
ceived a telegram from my father on my 
son’s birth: “Six pounds, eleven ounces 
and all man.” He later wrote that the 
boy looked like me but not to worry 
about it, that he might outgrow it. 

From the sub I went to the Naval 
Academy, for 3 months, as assistant B 
squad coach in football. I enjoyed very 
much working with the midshipmen. 
Lieutenant T. J. Hamilton was then 
head coach at the Naval Academy. 
From there I went to the U.S.S. Pike 
which was then commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Commander H. H. McLean, as 
Assistant Engineering Officer, and later 
Engineering Officer, with collateral 
duties of reading over all orders written 
by Captain McLean, who claimed that 
if I could understand the order anybody 
could. 

Leaving the Pike I went to the Naval 
Academy for two years, where I took 
an’ engineering course for Operating 
Engineers. While there I tried to help 
Spike Webb with the boxers and coached 
an intramural football team. During 
the time off that I had, my wife, child 
and I spent our leaves with my family 
in Montana. After leaving Annapolis 
I went aboard the U.S.S. Perch (since 
lost), a submarine somewhat similar to 


the Pike and under the command of | 


Lieutenant D. A. Hurt. The 14th Sub- 
marine Division made the cruise from 
Pearl Harbor to Manila and established 
some sort of a record for submarines 
cruising in formation at high speed, 
under the command of Captain John 
Wilkes, now Commander Submarines 
Asiatic Fleet. We left, shortly after I 


joined the ship, for the Asiatic Station. | 
One of the chief pleasures I had on this | 


vessel was telling stories about the way 


it used to be on the Asiatic Station. Of | 
course when we arrived we found every- | 
thing had changed. From the Perch I 


went to the U.S.S. Tarpon for six 
months, under Lieutenant Commander 
W. W. Weeden. On the Perch I was 
Engineering Officer and on the Tarpon, 
Executive Officer and Navigator. At 
last, on the Tarpon, I was determined to 


Jose the blisters on my hands. On No- | 


vember, 1940, I took command of my 
first submarine. 

My wife Grace, and my boy Michell 
Wreford Chapple, I have not seen in 
about a year and 3 months. At the age 
of four my boy climbed up and down 
ladders on the Perch and was rapidly 


being inducted into submarine life by | 


the men on the submarines on which I 
served. He never had the chance to go 
aboard his daddy’s first command. 
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—have their work to do! 


What is their part? Ask any soldier who has left a dog 
behind —he’ll tell you. 





Tell you that dogs bring companionship in the hours of 
loneliness. Comfort in moments of apprehension, Loyalty 
in any crisis. 


p Tell you, too, to count on your dog to be an A-1 soldier af 

4 on the home front. So, keep him fed right. y 

In 2-Ib., FEED GAINES ‘~ 
5-Ib., 10-Ib. Gaines brings to normal dogs all the nutrients they’re re 


known to need—even ample meat values. Nothing except 
water need be added. 

For more than a decade Gaines has been fed daily 
to thousands of home pets—to many kennel-raised 
dogs. It was chosen by the U. S. Antarctic Expedi- 
tion and is now used by the U.S. Army. 

Remember, Gaines is not a hastily formulated 
gust “wartime” substitute. Furthermore, feeding 
Gaines helps conserve human foods when it 

displaces table foods. 

Your dealer has Gaines in 2-Ib., 5-lb., 
10-lb., 25-lb. paper bags. It’s Guaranteed. 


GAINES 


Gaines Food Co., Inc., Box C-5, Sherburne, N.Y. 
Please send liberal FREE trial feeding of 
Gaines Meal and Krunchon (pellets). 
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Henrich has been moved into Class 1-A 
and will go soon. Brooklyn’s Bums 
have lost Lavagetto and Corbitt, a 
promising shortstop recruit, and Don 
Padgett, bought last winter from St. 
Louis, has been taken, and the man- 
agement is keeping its fingers crossed 
on “Pete” Reiser, National League bat- 
ting champion; and Peewee Reese, 
flashy young shortstop. The clubs hard- 
est hit are those who can least afford it, 
the seventh-place Washingtons and the 
tail-end Athletics of 1941. 

But one must look at 1918 instead of 
1917 to get a proper picture of wartime 
conditions. By the time the abbreviated 
1918 season was over, the entire base- 
ball structure was rocking. Everything 
was knocked topsy-turvy. The White 
Sox, champions in 1917, crashed to 
sixth. The Cubs, fifth in 1917, won the 
National League pennant even without 
the services of Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, who was in the Army. The minor- 
league field was reduced to nine cir- 
cuits, with only the International 
League limping along with the majors 
to a Labor Day closing. 

It was in the training season of 1918 
that the players realized it was no longer 
to be baseball as usual. In March, the 
Germans released their last great offen- 
sive which took their forces almost to 
the gates of Paris. Many ballhawks 
suddenly developed a desire to ex- 
change their bats for rifles and to fasten 


|| their lean throwing fingers around the 


late Kaiser’s neck, for the average base- 
ball player is just as patriotic and lib- 
erty-loving as any other red-blooded 
American. General Crowder’s “Work or 
Fight” order hastened some into the 
services, but others went without any 
prodding. 

A strong detachment of Boston Red 
Sox, Manager Jack Barry, pitchers Er- 
nie Shore and Herb Pennock, third 
baseman Mike McNally and outfielders 
Duffy Lewis, Jimmy Walsh and Chick 
Shorten, had enlisted in the Navy the 
winter before. Shore, a graduate of 





|| Wake Forest College in North Carolina, 


| was the only player to win an officer’s 
commission in the Navy, while Dick 
Hoblitzel, the Red Sox first baseman, 
won a commission in the Army. 

Grover Alexander, Bob Shawkey, 
Rabbit Maranville, Leon Cadore, Ur- 
| ban Shocker and Ray Fisher put on 
| Uncle Sam’s. khaki or blue early in the 
| season of 1918, but the great influx of 
| players into the armed forces came 
| shortly after July 4th, when Ty Cobb, 
| Tris Speaker, Eddie Collins, George Sis- 
| ler, Eppa Rixey, Wally Pipp, Rube Mar- 
| quard, Dutch Leonard and lesser lights 
| joined the colors. 





| Baseball's Gold Star Men 


At the time of the Armistice, the 
| American League listed 144 men in the 
services, 83 in the Army, 41 in the Navy 
| and 20 in the Marines and Aviation. 
| The National League broke up its 103 
service men as 42 drafted by the Army, 
| 22 Army volunteers, 32 Navy volun- 
teers, and seven Aviation volunteers. 
In addition to losing Captain Eddie 
Grant, a former Red, Philly and Giant 
player, in the fighting in the Argonne 
Forest, the old league hung out another 


The Great Exhumation | | 
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Division. Christy Mathewson, manager 
of the Reds, and Ty Cobb also won 
captain’s shoulder straps in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service. Eddie Collins, 
Speaker and Pipp went into the Ma- 
rines. John McGraw, manager of the 
Giants; Hughie Jennings, head man of 
the Tigers; and Johnny Evers, formerly 
of the Cubs and Braves, went in as 
Knights of Columbus workers, Jennings 
getting overseas. The present Tiger 
manager, Del Baker, was a young gob 
in 1918. 

The real herg of the war in baseball 
circles was Hank Gowdy, who joined up 
almost as soon as war started. He came 
out as a color sergeant and the athletic 
field at Camp Benning, Ga., is named 
Hank Gowdy Field in his honor. Gabby 
Street, Walter Johnson’s battery mate 
and later manager of the Cardinals and 
Browns, was only a few jumps behind 
Hank and enlisted in the regulars. Like 
Gowdy, he saw plenty of action and 
didn’t win his present nickname, the 
“Old Sarge,” doing kitchen police. 
“Moose” McCormick, on the Giants’ 
retired list, won an early captain’s com- 
mission at Plattsburg, was among the 
first to reach France in 1917, and 
smacked some telling pinch hits against 
the Kaiser. 

As the big leaguers went to war or to 
the shipyards, an odd lot of old-timers, 
misfits and odds and ends were brought 
in to fill their places. The names of 
players long washed up reappeared in 
the major-league box scores. The fact 
that the Pacific Coast League shut down 
on July 14th, and the American Associa- 
tion a week later also gave the big 
leagues a chance to employ experienced 
players for the closing weeks of their 
respective races. The Giants closed the 
war season with old Jay Kirke on first 
base, and the Yankees employed two 
discarded National League pinch hitters 
and utility men, Ham Hyatt and John 
Hummel, in the outfield. Lefty Hank 
Robinson, another Pirate and Cardinal 
discard, became a pitcher for the Yanks. 

Unless you know how long these men 
had been out of big-time baseball, it 
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Martho Washington’s 
favorite wine-recipes! 
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gold star for Private Marcus Milligan, a 
rookie Pirate pitcher, killed in an avia- 
tion accident. Pitcher Elmer Ponder, 
of the same club, a war aviator, won 
the French Service Cross for valor. 
Branch Rickey and Percy Haughton, 
presidents of the Cardinals and Braves 
ia pectively, in 1918, were commis- 
sioned majors in the Gas and Flame 
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into the minor leagues you might be in-| 

terested in such pitchers as George STILE SO KING 
Blaeholder and “Feets” Marcum, who | THOSE OLD-FASHIONED 
have been starring in the American As- | 

sociation for many years. In the Pa- CIGARETTES -/COLONEL? 
cific Coast League you would find 
Sam Gibson and Win Ballou at San a 
Francisco, Barrett at Seattle and He- | 
bert at San Diego. They are no longer 
young, but they do well in their respec- 
tive circuits and will be plenty fast 
enough for the major-league pace 
they’re going to see. 


Even Dizzy Might Oblige 





The prospect of seeing the Big Bam- 
bino, Babe Ruth, back in harness would 
almost be enough to make the war 
worth-while, but his health prevents 
that. However, we would see the other 
Great Babe, the one and inimitable 
Babe Herman, who is still bashing 
fences for Hollywood in the Coast 
League and fielding almost like a wiz- 
ard, all canards to the contrary. 

Charley Gehringer may think he is 
through, and history may tell him 
otherwise. Don’t be too sure you won’t . 
lrebidaque- surrendering his PARDON me, Colonel, for mention- 
coaching job with the Giants and com- ing it, but a modern man like you 


ing in late in the game to throw that old smoking a“shortie??.why sir, haven’t 


curve at the gentry. And last but not > : 
least, does ‘anybody think Dizzy Dean you heard about Regent? It's King 


is going to be so unpatriotic as to pack Size...20% longer...gives you much 








that famous soupbone in cotton and re- more cigarette for your money. 
fuse to unfurl it for the acclaim of the 
peers? _ oi aise And Colonel, Regent’s taste is refreshingly new. 
may no = e pes aseDalil were s 9 : ¥ a 
Pegitan sec) but it will be sentimentally You see, sir, Regent’s choice Domestic and Turkish 
sound. The show will go on and our tobaccos are specially selected for finer flavor... 
hearts will be in it as strongly as ever. then Multiple-Blended for extra mildness! 
—But don’t let anybody tell you things 
are going on as they are. There will be And Regent’s crush-proof box is great, sir...has it 


ee es uy Leartics! all over that crumply paper pack you carry... 


ou looked down THE END : 

ie keeps each Regent firm and fresh all the time! 
a Why, even Regent’s oval shape is modern! Yes sir 
Any Week —you can see and taste Regent’s superiorities. 


So go modern, Colonel...get Regent...and you'll 
get more smoking pleasure!” 


A.E.F.,” he repeated. “From now on 
such contingents will be officially known 
as Task Forces.”” And that’s our griev- 
ance. Task Forces! We don’t know 
who invented that watery substitute for 
Expeditionary Force but we suspect 
that he wears pulse warmers, sleeps with 
the window shut and drinks cambric 
tea. We have a great many other 
thoughts on the subject. For example, 
why not call our overseas forces Protest 
Groups or something equally spirited. 
We got to discussing it with Mr. Charles 
Colebaugh, the managing editor of this 
magazine. “Ah,” said Mr. Colebaugh, 
“but think of the theme song—A 
Tisket, A Tasket; My Little Luncheon 
Basket.” 





AND if it weren’t for ethics or some- 
thing we’d publish here the name of a 
private in the United States Army Air 
Corps who advises us that Hurd Barrett, 
author of Rush Job, a short story we 
recently published, doesn’t know what 
he’s writing about. The tale had it that 
the test pilot “suddenly cut his switches, 
twenty feet from the ground, at eighty- 
five miles an hour, and the big three- 
bladed propellers ceased to turn.” Our 
private contends that this can’t be done, 
that the propellers would not cease to 
turn and that he and other student fliers 
want to know the answer, hating “to 
call Mr. Barrett a liar.”’ All we know 
about the matter is that Mr. Barrett is 
Captain William Hurd Barrett of the 
United States Army Air Force and a 
pretty famous aeronautical engineer. 
But then, we knew more than our cap- 
tain, too. 





AND proved it—once.... W. D. 
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and wears pigtails is a yokel. By the 
same reasoning only a clown could sing 
Pagliacci. 

When the propaganda first spread in 
New York to the effect that Judy-was 
great as a hillbilly because she was 
merely playing herself, she said, 
“Brother, you are making history with 
them true and beautiful remarks. We 
walked up here from Florida in our bare 
feet, subsisting on betel nuts and the 
bark of trees along the way. It took two 
traffic cops, a bouncer and a plain- 
clothes dick to hold me down while they 
got shoes on me.” 

In short, Judy is a hillbilly from Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and we will find a 
summons for libel in our mail box in 
the morning from the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce. The Unadilla 
residence came when she was an infant 
in arms and is remembered only be- 
cause Judy is no fool. You don’t toss a 
name like that away when you're enter- 
taining a radio audience of seven billion 
Unadillalike yeomen. 

An agent in Hollywood was discussing 
the Canova phenomenon. The bright 
gentlemen at Warner’s and Paramount 
had used her in such pictures as Artists 
and Models and Broadway Gondolier 
and had been depressed by the lack of 
response. Paramount had finally booted 
her unceremoniously out into Melrose 
Avenue. 


The Hollywood Gold Rush 


Republic took her very gingerly 
with a pair of tongs and dropped her 
into Scatterbrain, a production that 
cost approximately as much as a trailer. 
Slipping this litthe orphan out under 
cover of darkness the studio barricaded 
the doors and prepared to deny the 
whole thing at the first sound of protest. 
The first sound they heard was a faint 
tinkling that turned into a roar. What 
followed was a flood that almost washed 
away the studio. Upon analysis this 
turned out to be pure gold. An idea 
of the profits on Scatterbrain can be 
gleaned by the fact that Judy’s second 
picture, Sis Hopkins, was made at a cost 
of $750,000, which is more than is 
spent on a dozen Autry masterpieces. 

“Tf you don’t think Canova is a gen- 
ius,” said the agent bitterly, “just go 
out and find me somebody like her. I'll 
tell you what she is: She’s somebody 
Thurman Arnold should be investigat- 
ing. She’s a monopoly.” 

Judy’s real name is Juliette. Her fa- 
ther was Joe Canova, an architect and 
cotton broker and a descendant of An- 
tonio Canova, 18th century sculptor 
noted for his Graces and Venuses. Her 
mother, who still lives with her, is a 
musician and a descendant of Commo- 
dore Perry. 

“Class,” says Judy. 
the joint.” 

Her sister Anne and her brother Zeke 
were the ambitious Canovas. They were 
always plucking at guitars and practic- 
ing dance steps and tooting on horns. 
Judy was to be an opera singer and was 
eternally piping her way through the 
Bell Song from Lakmé. On the side, 
however, she kept an eye on Anne and 
Zeke who were filled with more vulgar 
and mundane yearnings. They were 
aiming at vaudeville. Inspired by this, 
Judy developed a boisterous mimetic 
talent that could turn the Bell Song into 
a shambles at the slightest excuse, to 
wit, the absence of Maw. 


“Class all over 


“You start boop-boop-a-doopin’,” 
says Judy, “and where do you end up? 
Broadway!” 


Anne and Zeke had the Broadway 
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idea, and Judy horned in on it. Zeke 
didn’t want her; Anne wanted her; Judy 
went along. They were a singing trio 
and upon arrival in New York they 
visited agents. They sang sweet, they 
sang sour, they sang loud, they crooned. 
They got no work. 

At this juncture Judy, walking around 
town to still her hunger pains, came 
upon the Village Barn in Greenwich 
Village. She came loping back to their 
rookery to report. 

“Dear brother, dear sister,” she car- 
oled. “I have found it, I have located 
our destiny. We will take those corny 
roundelays you have been murdering, 
dear Annie, and we will hurl them in 
their teeth. We will floor them; we will 
lay their bodies out in a neat line. I 
will even yodel.” 

“But you can’t yodel,” said Anne. 

“T will now proceed to yodel,” howled 
Judy and let forth with a barrage of 
sound that did nothing but bring the 
landlord on the run. This was a mis- 
take as they were in arrears but the 
usual promises were given and the mat- 
ter was adjusted. 

The Village Barn was an ideal place 
for Judy to develop her particular form 
of madness—the pixilated yokel. The 
Barn knew no restraints; the clients dis- 
approved of restraints. 

“A fine, neighborly institution,” re- 
ports Judy. “If you sat down you soon 
found one of the customers on your lap.” 

There was never any doubt about the 
Canova future after a few weeks down 
there. They stayed seven months, quit- 
ting only to take a vaudeville contract 
that lasted seventy weeks. That was 
followed by a series of top-flight radio 
shows and Judy’s first legitimate ven- 
ture, the musical comedy Calling All 
Stars. It was in this production that she 
found herself in a life-and-death strug- 

le. 

“T am kicked, I am wounded, I learn 
about life,” says Judy sadly. 

_ It seems that actors were afflicted 
with something known as professional 
jealousy. If Judy had a song she found 
at second rehearsal that it had been 
given to somebody else. No star ad- 
vanced to the footlights for his number 
without keeping a wary eye to the rear 
for fear of being booted into the orches- 
tra pit by another star. Judy cowered 
in corners, whimpered and lost her num- 
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Church, a church with a small member- 
ship, and sings in the choir when she is 
in Florida. Her favorite hymn is The 
Old Rugged Cross. She plays the piano | 
and guitar, both badly, and still has} 
three huge packing cases unopened from 
a trip to London. 

“T know the things I got in there,” she 
says cagily. “If I hold them long| 
enough, they'll eventually be back in| 
style.” 

She speaks a little French and Span- 
ish, was an honor student in English at 
school and is known for such elegant 
phrases as “I sot up all night” and “Wait 





here a minute and I'll make a D’iler of | | 


” 


coffee.” She believes in fortunetellers | 
and also writes poetry, a bit pathetic. 
Some of her music has been published 
and she has minor ambitions along that 
line, with little expectation of doing 
anything about it. 

An indication of how well things are | 
going for her at Republic may be had 
from the fact that she recently turned 
down a deal at M-G-M. 

If she is inwardly yearning to be a 
great figure in the cinematic world her 
pictures give her little chance for it. In 
these she is invariably the butt of a 
humor which is rough, hilarious and 
strenuous. Even the titles of her pic- 
tures are a form of insult: Scatterbrain, 
Puddin’ Head, Sleepytime Gal and 
Lazybones. In Sleepytime Gal she took 
a beating, being frozen in a refrigerator 
system and falling off a fire escape. She 
emerged uninjured but chastened. 

“The maul-and-lacerate school of 
acting,” she says sourly. 

But that will probably be the sort of 
thing she will keep doing till the end. 
Being typed in Hollywood is like:a life 
term at Alcatraz; you only cease being 
that particular character when you 
cease. Ginger Rogers can stop dancing 
and be an actress but Jimmy Durante 
will always be Durante; Chaplin will be 
Chaplin, the little tramp; Harold Lloyd, 
to his dying day, will be remembered as 
the man who wore glasses. Canova has | 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
she is stuck—stuck with a fortune, of 
course; but stuck. When the studio 
asked her recently to answer-a ques- 
tionnaire she hesitated a moment over 
“character” and then wrote: 

“Moody and generally unhappy. I’m 
a comedienne.” 

THE END 
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SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
MODERN SMOKE _ LONG, 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE 


Today’s High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you . . . 
BEECH-NUTS cost you less—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on your throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 
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He rushed headlong to find what was 
the nature of this silent, unseen death 
struggle going on in the tubes. Quickly 
he fished a fleck of solution out of a tube 
that was still cloudy. He dropped it on 
a glass slide, stained it and slipped it 
under his microscope. There before his 
eyes was the fundamental drama of all 
time: the struggle between good and 
evil. 

The round, berrylike microbe of pneu- 
monia stood out in ‘purple outline—the 
color coming from the dye. Attached to 
it was a newcomer—a minute rodlike 
organism. As Dubos watched, the pneu- 
monia bug began to shrivel! Smaller 
and smaller—then it disappeared! It had 
been utterly and completely destroyed 


| by that magic wand of a microbe, the 


newcomer! Since the unknown microbe 
hadn’t eaten the other there was but one 
conclusion. It had secreted some sub- 
stance, some magic juice that had de- 
stroyed the microbe of pneumonia. 

Dubos went along to his other tum- 
blers—the ones he had been watering 
with streps and staphs. To test the mud 
which he hoped could have strep-killing 
qualities he prepared another eight 
tubes. In them were violent strep cul- 
tures, obtained from a man who had 
died of erysipelas. Again he witnessed 
magnificent destruction of the evildoers. 

More and more tests followed. His 
magic wand microbe would kill any 
gram-positive bacteria—those that are 
stained by the method of dyeing devised 
by the Danish bacteriologist, Hans 
Christian Joachim Gram. Included in 
the group are the great microbe killers: 
the ones that cause diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, tetanus, anthrax, 
childbed fever. = 

Tedium followed the high drama of 
this preliminary work. First, Dubos had 
to identify his magnificent microbe. 
Next, he had to find what juice, what 
chemical, it secreted. We'll short-cut 
across this routine lab work. The mi- 
crobe turned out to be Bacillus brevis— 
one widely distributed in nature and 
found in soils, cheeses and elsewhere. 
The killing chemical it manufactured 
was tyrothricin. Subsequent work dis- 
closed that tyrothricin was a mixture of 
two things: tyrocidine and gramicidin. 
It was gramicidin which did the bulk of 
the microbe killing. Mark that word 
well. You are going to be hearing a 
great deal of it in the months to come. 
It’s pronounced: gram-i-sigh-din. 


Working—in Life 


Up to this point, remember, all work 
had been done in vitro—in glass. Du- 
bos was now ready for work in vivo— 
in life. First subjects were two mice. 
Into their bellies, their abdominal cavi- 
ties, he shot enough pneumonia mi- 
crobes to kill them 10,000 times over. 
He followed this with shots of crude 
gramicidin. His microbe poison would 
work in the soil. And it worked in test 
tubes. Dubos sat back to wait; to see 
whether it would work in living crea- 
tures. Minutes slipped into hours, and 
hours into days. The mice continued to 
scamper in their cages. They were all 
right. They were alive when they should 
have been dead ten thousand times 
over! Weight for weight and volume 
for volume this new stuff was from a 
thousand to a hundred thousand times 
more potent than the sulfa compounds! 

Up to this point, everything looked 
beautifully clear-cut. Here was an in- 
credibly potent weapon against the 
microbes which cause most human woe. 
As little as one part of this chemical to 
a billion would stop the growth of pneu- 
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monia bacteria. Then fearful hitches 
began to appear. 

The stuff wasn’t soluble in water. 
When shot into the blood stream it de- 
stroyed red blood cells instead of fight- 
ing microbes! It actually killed mice in 
a matter of seconds when shot into their 
veins. Rabbits took a little longer to 
die, but at autopsy they gave a horrid 
record of what had happened. Organs 
were hemorrhagic, and blood was 
thinned to water. 

This was heartbreak stuff. Was grami- 
cidin another of those medical will-o’- 
the-wisps that tease researchers to great 
heights, then slam them down on the 
hard ground? It looked as if this might 
be the case. Then shrewd clinical men 
got on the job. Just because something 
couldn’t be injected into the blood, they 
noted, that didn’t necessarily mean that 
it was valueless. 

Several groups asked Dubos for cul- 
tures of his trained soil microbe. Al- 
ready they had begun to call it Dubos’ 
bacillus—a supreme honor for any bac- 
teriologist. They wanted to grow these 
bugs and harvest the chemical they 
threw off. They had ideas of their own 
about treating human patients. There 
were many body cavities where horri- 
ble infections could take root—in the 
chest, the abdomen, the bladder and 
elsewhere. This blood-destroying trick 
of gramicidin wouldn’t matter in such 
places. 

Tubes of culture went to the Univer- 
city of Chicago, the Mayo Clinic and to 
Evans Memorial Hospital in Boston. 
This is a small place—it has only 32 
beds. It is devoted entirely to clinical 
research; treating patients with unusual 
ailments and, to a large extent, using 
curative weapons that are new to the 
medical armament. 

Gramicidin was made to measure. It 
was handed over to a two-man team: 
Dr. Charles H. Rammelkamp and Dr. 
Chester Keefer. There were three lab 
assistants to grow the microbes and 
handle the animal work. 
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Microbes at work in cow udders make 
milk unfit for use, and frequently ne- 
cessitate destruction of the animal. 

Dubos hit on a procedure. Why not 
inject gramicidin into the udder in the 
morning; then milk it out in the eve- 
ning? That would give this magic stuff 
a day in which to do its work. As else- 
where, results were striking. In most 
cases the disease was promptly eradi- 
cated. This is the most promising 
weapon yet found against the disease 
which each year costs the dairy farmer 
uncounted millions of dollars. 

So far gramicidin has been used on a 
host of human ailments. It has cleared 
up infections of sinus tubes. It has been 
used as a precautionary measure in 
mastoid operations—the surgeon sim- 
ply swabbing out the cavity with grami- 
cidin solution. This step seems to 
eliminate many of the complications 
that follow surgery. It has been used 
with remarkable results in treating bed- 
sores and boils; and will probably be 
used to treat infections of the bladder 
and in preparing fields for skin grafts. 

Still, one point must be appreciated. 
To date, doctors have used gramicidin 
on relatively safe things. They have ex- 
ercised the natural caution that must 
attend work with any new drug. 

Gramicidin holds out tremendous 
hope in treatment of war wounds. There 
is every reason to believe that it will 
act swiftly in wounds that once would 
have meant amputation. Its miraculous 
ability to kill microbes should make a 
tremendous step forward in wartime 
surgery. In this connection note one 
fact: the sulfa drugs are splendid aids 
in this type of work if they are used 
early enough—if they are used before 
wide-scale infection takes place. But 
once microbes have gained ascendancy 
in a wound the sulfa drugs are almost 
powerless. Not so with gramicidin. So 
far as this drug is concerned, the more 
microbes the merrier. 

A number of large pharmaceutical 
manufacturers are already at work mak- 
ing gramicidin. Dubos’ bacilli are intro- 
duced into trays of culture. medium 


' —microbe food—and are allowed to 


grow. Gramicidin which they throw off 
is collected. Approximately three gal- 
lons of culture is required to produce a 
fleck the size of a pencil eraser. If it 
weren’t for the incredible potency of 
this new stuff, costs would be prohibi- 
tive. But the bit of gramicidin we speak 
of, the 1-gram bit, would be enough to 
treat 250 cases like the 16-year-old boy 
with empyema. 

Gramicidin being produced today is 
being sold for treatment of cows—but 
not men. It isn’t likely that it will be 
released to the medical profession for 
at least a year—until all loose ends of 
the research are tied up. Meanwhile, the 
men gathering this necessary informa- 
tion beg people not to write asking for 
gramicidin, or asking for treatment. 

Very little—not more than a few 
grams—of absolutely pure gramicidin 
has been produced to date. Such clini- 
cal successes as have been reported 
have been achieved with a crude ex- 
tract. The pure stuff that has been ob- 
tained has gone into the hands of 
chemists. They are trying to piece to- 
gether the molecular structure in hope 
that they can make the material artifi- 
cially. But they have an even greater 
hope. They have tinkered with the sul- 
fanilamide molecule, chipping off unde- 
sirable qualities. Some of the new sulfa 
drugs have radically different properties 
from the mother stuff. Chemists hope 
that they may do as much with grami- 
cidin. Possibly they can get rid of 
the blood-splitting characteristic; and 
maybe they can find why it is insolu- 
ble in water. If they can do these things 
they may have produced the microbe 
killer supreme. 

THE END 
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WENT PARTYING MONDAY NIGHT 


NATALIE BODANYA, 
Metropolitan Opera 
Star, uses White Rock 
to help keep fit. 


WHAT NATALIE BODANYA DID: 


Beneficial, natural 
mineral salts in White 
Rock combat acidity. 
Help pretect Les 
} against over-acidity. 
Make you feel better 
next day. Improve 

your highball. Rs 



































Before going to 
% bed and again in 
ll the morning, she 
had a glass of 
plain sparkling 
White Rock. 


Monday nightshe 
POP saw to it that her 
** highballs were 
All) mixed with tangy 
White Rock. ; ; 
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SPARKLING MINERAL WATER SIDE 


@ Other White Rock products: Sarsaparilla, Ginger Ale, and Q-9 (for mixing gin-and-tonic) 
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A toast to the pleasure friends find in each other’s 
company ... and in their sharing of Teacher’s... 






*A huge beam or log used in 
the Scottish game of strength 
called ‘Tossing the Caber.” 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY . 
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Our Fighting Men 


%, GULF COAST AIR CORPS 
ee) TRAINING CENTER, San An- 
“/ tonio, Texas. Today’s No. 1 
Raa assignment for Air Corps public 
comsat relations men is to play up the 
comma’ jobs of the navigator and bom- 
bardier. So far, the pilot has been the 
glamor boy—hero of miles of movies, 
popular fiction, and head man in Air 
Corps releases. Given a greater oppor- 
tunity to turn in a spectacular one-man 
job, he has to date grabbed a large 
hunk of page-one space, with the result 
that most of the lads turning up at U. S. 
flying schools are all set mentally to 
become pilots. So few have been inter- 
ested in the course-charting or bomb- 
dropping chores that cadets have had to 
be lifted from the ranks of would-be 
aces. 

The Army needs more bombardiers 
and navigators and wants Air Corps re- 
cruits to realize these key jobs require 
just as much skill as piloting. Some of 
the Air Corps publicists currently are 
polishing off their best adjectives, coin- 
ing nicknames for the men who may 
some day drop a few eggs on Hirohito’s 
house. Stories from the Kelly Field 
Navigation School point out that the 
navigator is the “brains behind the 
bomber’’—he picks the course that gets 
the ship to its destination and home 
again, while the pilot simply flies as per 
instructions. Cadets learning the art of 
bomb-dropping deep in the heart of 
West Texas, where the Midland Army 
Flying School is scheduled to become 
the largest bombardier college in the 
world, are referred to officially as Hell 
from Heaven Men, Lords of the Bomb- 
sight, and The Most Dangerous Men in 
the World. “He,” says a message from 
Midland about a bombardier, “will de- 
liver the long punches, the hard punches, 
the haymakers, when Allied air offense 
opens full blast.” 


IDLAND statisticians have, in the 

way of statisticians, ferreted out the 
average bombardier cadet: Twenty- 
three-year-old John V. Hogan, who 
weighs 160 pounds and measures five- 
feet-ten from the bottom of his GI. 
shoes to the top of his GJ. haircut. 
This makes him a good two inches taller 
and some 16 pounds heavier than the 
Army’s average man, whose dimensions 
were calculated last winter by the Quar- 
termaster Corps. The latter office, by 
the way, maintains not only that Texans 
and men from the West Coast are two 
inches taller than the rest of the Army, 
but that soldiers from the Yankee sec- 
tion are two to three inches larger 
around the middle, and Southerners 
have the biggest feet. Kindly address 
to the Quartermaster Corps any letters 
of complaint about these findings. 


AMP WALLACE, Hitchcock. The 

incident which brought Pvt. George 
Bosela into considerable disfavor oc- 
curred in the mess hall. Seeing what he 
believed to be the hand of another chow 
hound reaching over his shoulder, Pvt. 
Bosela took a hefty jab at it with his 
fork, then turned around to gloat. The 
gloat never came off. The victim was 
a colonel on an inspection tour. 


CAMP BULLIS, San Antonio. 
Newest wrinkle in Lt. Gen. 
Walter Krueger’s Army is a 


sp arnuy SChool to train intelligence spe- 
cialists in the art of quizzing prisoners 
of war. About 100 officers and men, 
hand-picked from the linguists of Third 
Army units from Mississippi to Arizona, 
have just finished six weeks of eight- 


hours-a-day scratching on note pads 
and burrowing into books, getting a line 
on what the Army officially describes as 
“the technique of asking questions to 
secure information a prisoner does not 
mean to disclose.” 

The pupil-picking was handled by 
two teams of language experts who put 
prospects through personal interviews; 
primary entrance requirement was a 
fluent conversational knowledge of at 
least one foreign lingo. Classroom menu 
featured a brief review of principles of 
combat intelligence (maps, messages, 
etc.) in English, followed by the appli- 
cation of the assorted foreign tongues to 
these principles. School data was dug 
out of foreign textbooks and miscellane- 
ous tomes in near-by libraries, and solic- 
ited from missionaries, first-generation 
Americans and Army officers who had 
served abroad. Fourth Army Corps ex- 
perts dished out the dope, which we’d 
pass on to you were it not for the fact 
that Hitler would like some of the de- 
tails himself. 


AMP BOWIE, Brownwood. The de- 

cent interval of one year having 
elapsed since we last reported a soldier’s 
clash with strange Mexican food, let us 
now consider the case of the infantry- 
man who spied enchiladas (tortillas, 
chili, cheese and onions) on a Texas 
café menu. Evidently under the im- 
pression that the concoction was a sea- 
food, the guy ordered some, gingerly 
poked it with a fork, then summoned 
the waiter. ‘Look, bud,” he said, “why 
didn’t you tell me these were soft- 
shelled enchiladas?” 


ANDOLPH FIELD, San Antonio. 

Men who pilot our bombers over 
enemy territory will have to be able to 
do it when the world below them is 
dark as the inside of a coal mine mule’s 
stomach, so extra hours under the hood 
and behind the instrument panel of the 
Link trainer are being added to the 
course here and at other basic flying 
schools. Until last December, Randolph 
housed only three of the ground-an- 
chored, blind-flying, mechanical in- 
structors, which were used solely by 
officers who were brushing up on their 
instrument technique. Cadets didn’t get 
Link instruction until they reached ad- 
vance school. Now, however, there are 
37 Links at Randolph, and six hours 
of terra firma blind flying have been 
worked into the basic course. 

Navigation cadets at Kelly Field 
are experimenting with a navi-trainer, 
which, looking something like a cousin 
twice removed of the Link, features a 
rolling map on which the student tries 
to follow a course while keeping tab on 
a batch of instruments in front of him. 
The gadget is being tested at schools in 
all three of the country’s Air Corps 
training centers and may be adopted 
nationally. 


Spe ae FIELD. A young lady in 
South Dakota sent a box of cookies 
to Pvt. Edward E. Babcock, in one of 
the squadrons here, but before the pack- 
age arrived Pvt. Babcock was shipped 
off to California. Now the young lady 
wants to know what lug ate the cookies. 
The empty box was sent back to her 
under Babcock’s name—with a request 
for a refill. 


FORT ROSECRANS, San 
Diego, Cal. It cost Pvt. William 
Mellessey exactly $7.45 to hear 
atu army the voice of his bride at his 
wedding, performed by long distance 
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Phone. The Axis shattered furlough 
plans of the half Chippewa Indian, half 
French coast artilleryman, and the wed- 
ding problem was outlined to Chaplain 
D. V. Ellsworth, who got the neces- 
Sary documents, arranged a three-way, 
2,000-mile hook up, solemnly intoned 
the full church service and pronounced 
Mellessey and Miss Ruth Graving, of 
Minneapolis, man and wife. “Now,” 
said the nervous groom, unable to kiss 
the bride, “we’ve just got to win this 
war, and the sooner the better!” 


FORT LEWIS, Seattle, Wash. Note 

to goldbrickers: Master Sgt. W. R. 
Barnett, of a Ninth Corps signal com- 
Pany, has been in the Army for more 
than thirty years and has never an- 
swered sick call. 
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GOwEN FIELD, Boise, Idaho, Non- 

coms who earned their stripes over 
a period of peacetime years and the new 
top kicks who got theirs pronto in a 
rapidly expanding Army, are at it tooth 
and nail. The new tops think it’s up to 
them to show they rate the stripes and 
the old hands aren’t going to let a bunch 
of “upstarts” steal the show, so the com- 
petition is fierce. There are no fights, 
though; the stripers are all working to- 
ward the same goal. 


FORT DOUGLAS, Salt Lake City. We 
don’t want to imply that all volun- 
teer officer candidates are fugitives from 
1-A, jumping at a chance to get bars, but 
there are reports that some 3-A citizens 
decided their dependents weren’t so 
helpless after all. Couple of hours after 
one such candidate turned up at the Re- 
ception Center, a sergeant called on his 
C.O. and asked about the status of this 
new man. Seems he’d been acting as 
though the fort was a summer resort and 
that the sergeant was a bellhop. “His 
Status is that of any other private,” 
said the captain. “That’s all I want to 
know, sir,’. said the sergeant. Last we 
§ frainees build a trap (above) designed to roll a tank over. It takes 25 men round cad Soe 
ct a tank trap that really works. Fort Belvoir is one of two engineer replacement of spuds 6 
is at Fort Leonard Wood, near Newburg, Mo. These forts train all Army engineers 7 


CAMP WILLIAMS, Lehi, Utah. Negro 
5 eae TEE soldiers being trained into M.P. bat- 
talions at this new camp have plenty on 
the ball when it comes to police and 
guard duty—when they buckle down to 
it. Two Army trucks were sent to a Salt 
Lake depot to pick up a new bunch and 
found them sitting in a heated sightsee- 
ing bus wondering when it would take 
off for camp. An officer in one of the 
trucks got them out of the bus and a 
Negro corporal counted 16 of the boys 
into the Army vehicles. Only 15 of them 
piled out at camp. The other, having 
caught sight of a cutie on a corner, 
showed up two days later, which is why 
Army trucks no longer pass through Salt 
Lake’s Harlem. 
























































FORT HUACHUCA, Arizona. This 
old, mile-high, border cavalry post, 
which was given a $7,000,000 workover 
during the past year, is being expanded 
again. It’s to be the home of the re- 
activated 93d Negro Infantry Division, 
first of two such units recently author- 
ized by Secretary Stimson. Command- 
ing the 93d will be Brig. Gen. C. P. Hall. 
who is white, but there will be a num- 
ber of Negro line officers in the division. 
Assignment to this post was once 
enough to lay any officer low; now it’s 
one of the choice spots, modernization 
having made it into something of a glori- 
fied dude ranch. Back of the post are 
the rugged, wooded Huachuca (Whah- 
choo-ka) mountains; sweeping desert 
valleys sprawl out in the other three di- 
rections. Negro soldiers like the near- 
by border towns of Naco and Nogales, 
scenes of many battles during the hectic 
days of Mexican revolutions. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Miss Marple said, “There must be 
something. But I am so old and so ig- 
norant and, I am afraid, so foolish.” 

I felt rather embarrassed and was 
glad when Mrs. Dane Calthrop took her 
friend away. 

I was to see Miss Marple again that 
afternoon, however. Much later, when 
I was on my way home. 

She was standing near the little 
bridge at the end of the village, near 
Mrs. Cleat’s cottage, and talking to Me- 
gan, of all people. 

I wanted to see Megan. I had been 
wanting to see her all day. I quickened 
my pace. But as I came up to them, 
Megan turned on her heel and went off 
in the other direction. 

It made me angry and I would have 
followed her, but Miss Marple blocked 
my way. 

“T wanted to speak to you,” she said. 
“No, don’t go after Megan now. It 
wouldn’t be wise.” 

I was just going to make a sharp re- 
joinder when she disarmed me by say- 
ing, “That girl has great courage—a 
very high order of courage.” 

I still wanted to go after Megan, but 
Miss Marple said, “Don’t try and see 
her now. I do know what I am talking 
about. She must keep her courage in- 
tactey 

There was something about the old 
lady’s assertion that chilled me. It was 
as though she knew something that I 
didn’t. 

I was afraid and didn’t know why I 
was afraid. 

I didn’t go home. I went back into 
the High Street and walked up and down 
aimlessly. I don’t know what I was 
waiting for, nor what I was thinking 
about. ... 

I got caught by that awful old bore 
Colonel Appleby. He asked after my 
pretty sister as usual and then went on: 

“What’s all this about Griffith’s sister 
being mad as a hatter? They say she’s 
been at the bottom of this anonymous- 
letter business that’s been such a con- 
founded nuisance to everybody. Couldn’t 
believe it at first, but they say it’s quite 
true.” 

I said it was true enough. 


thee well—I must say our police 
force is pretty good on the whole. 
Give ’em time, that’s all, give ’em time. 


Funny business this anonymous-letter _ 


stunt—these desiccated old women are 
always the ones who go in for it—though 
the Griffith woman wasn’t bad looking 
even if she was a bit long in the tooth. 
But there aren’t any decent-looking 
girls in this part of the world—except 
that governess girl of the Symmingtons. 
She’s worth looking at. Pleasant girl, 
too. Grateful if one does any little thing 
for her. 

“Came across her having a picnic or 
something with those kids not long ago. 
They were romping about in the heather 
and she had been knitting—ever so vexed 
she’d run out of wool. ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘like me to run you into Lymstock? I’ve 
got to call for a rod of mine there. I 
shan’t be more than ten minutes getting 
it, then I'll run you back again.’ She 
was a bit doubtful about leaving the 
boys. ‘They’ll be all right,’ I said. ‘Who’s 
to harm them?’ Wasn’t going to have 
the boys along, no fear! So I ran her 
in, dropped her at the wool shop, picked 
| her up again later and that was that. 
| Thanked me very prettily. Grateful and 
| all that. Nice girl.” 

I managed to get away from him. 

It was after that, that I caught sight 
of Miss Marple for the third time. She 
was coming out of the police station. 
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Continued from page 23 


Where do one’s fears come from? 
Where do they shape themselves? 
Where do they hide before coming out 
into the open? 

Just one short phrase. Heard and 
noted and never quite put aside: 

“Take me away—lIt’s so awful being 
here—feeling so wicked . . .” 

Why had Megan said that? What had 
she to feel wicked about? 

There could be nothing in Mrs. Sym- 
mington’s death to make Megan feel 
wicked. 

Why had the child felt wicked? Why? 
Why? 

Could it be because she felt respon- 
sible in any way? 

Megan? Impossible! Megan couldn’t 
have had anything to do with those let- 
ters—those foul obscene letters. 

Oh, my Megan, my little child. Not 
that! Anything but that. And that old 
Tabby is after you; she suspects. She 
says you have courage. Courage to do 
what? 


1 WAS only a brainstorm. It passed. 
But I wanted to see Megan—I wanted 
to see her badly. 

At half past nine that night I left the 
house and went down to the town and 
along to the Symmingtons’. 

I passed through the Symmingtons’ 
gate and up to the house. It was a dark 
overcast night. A little rain was be- 
ginning to fall. The visibility was very 
bad. 

I saw a line of light from one of the 
windows. The little morning room? 

I hesitated a moment or two, then 
instead of going up to the front door, 
I swerved and crept very quietly up to 
the window. skirting a big bush and 
keeping low. 

The light came from a chink in the 
curtains, which were not quite drawn. 
It was easy to look through and see. 

It was a strangely peaceful and do- 
mestic scene. Symmington in a big arm- 
chair, and Elsie Holland, her head bent, 
busily patching a boy’s torn shirt. 

Quiet domestic talk—quiet domestic 
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something that startled me to the core. 

“T want some money,” she said. 

The request didn’t improve Sym- 
mington’s temper. He said sharply, 
“Couldn’t you have waited until tomor- 
row morning? What’s the matter, do 
you think your allowance is inade- 
quate?” 

A fair man, I thought even then, open 
to reason, though not to emotional ap- 
peal. 

Megan said, “I want a good deal of 
money.” 

Symmington sat up straight in his 
chair. He said coldly: 

“You will come of age in a few 
months’ time. Then the money left you 
by your grandmother will be turned 


| over to you by the Public Trustee.” 


Megan said: 

“You don’t understand. I want money 
from you.” She went on, speaking 
faster: “Nobody’s ever talked much to 
me about my father. They’ve not 
wanted me to know about him. But I 
do know that he went to prison and 
I know why. It was for blackmail!” 

She paused. 

“Well, ’'m his daughter. And per- 
haps I take after him. Anyway, I’m ask- 
ing you to give me money because—if 
you don’t—” She stopped and then 
went on very slowly and evenly—‘if 
you don’t—I shall say what I saw you 
doing to the cachet that day in my 
mother’s room.” 

There was a pause. Then Symming- 
ton said in a completely emotionless 
voice, “I don’t know what you mean.” 

Megan said, “I think you do.” 

And she smiled. It was not a nice 
smile. 

Symmington got up. He went over 
to the writing desk. He took a check- 
book from his pocket and wrote out a 
check. He blotted it carefully and then 
came back. He held it out to Megan. 

“You’re grown up now,” he said. “I 
can understand that you may feel you 
want to buy something rather special in 
the way of clothes and all that. I don’t 
know what you're talking about. I 
didn’t pay attention. But here’s a 
check.” 

Megan looked at it, then she said, 
“Thank you. That will do to go on 
with.” 


HE turned and went out of the room. 
Symmington stared after her and at 


| the closed door, then he turned around 


and as I saw his face I made a quick un-- 
controlled movement forward. 

It was checked in the most extraor- 
dinary fashion. The big bush that I had 
noticed by the wall stopped being a 
bush. Superintendent Nash’s arms went 
around me and Superintendent Nash’s 
voice just breathed in my ear: 

“Quiet, Burton. For God’s sake.” 

Then, with infinite caution he beat a 
retreat, his arm impelling me to ac- 
company him. Around the side of the 
house he straightened himself and wiped 
his forehead. 

“Of course,” he said. 
have to butt in!” 

“That girl isn’t safe,” I said urgently. 
“You saw his face? We've got to get 
her out of here.” 

Nash took a firm grip of my arm. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Burton, you’ve 
got to listen.” 

Well, I listened. 

I didn’t like it—but I gave in. 

But I insisted on being on the spot 
and I swore to obey orders implicitly. 

So that is how I came with Nash and 
Parkins into the house by the back door, 
which was already unlocked. 

And I waited with Nash on the up- 
stairs landing behind the velvet curtain 
masking the window alcove until the 
clocks in the house struck two, and Sym- 
mington’s door opened and he went 
across the landing and into Megan’s 
room. 


“You would 


I did not stir or make a move for I 
knew that Sergeant Parkins was inside 
masked by the opening door, and I 
knew that Parkins was a good man and 


knew his job, and I knew that I couldn’t | 
have trusted myself to keep quiet and | 


not break out. 

And waiting there, with my heart 
thudding, I saw Symmington come out 
with Megan in his arts and carry her 
downstairs, with Nash and myself a 
discreet distance behind him. 

He carried her through to the kitchen 
and he had just arranged her comfort- 
ably with her head in the gas oven and 
had turned on the gas when Nash and I 
came through the kitchen door and 
switched on the light. 

And that was the end of Richard Sym- 
mington. He collapsed. Even while I 
was hauling Megan out and turning off 
the gas I saw the collapse. He didn’t 
even try to fight. He knew he’d played 
and lost. 


PSTAIRS I sat by Megan’s bed wait- 
ing for her to come around and occa- 
sionally cursing Nash. 

“How do you know she’s all right? It 
was too big a-risk.” 

Nash was very soothing. 

“Just a soporific in the milk she al- 
ways had by her bed. Nothing more. It 
stands to reason he couldn’t risk her 
being poisoned. As far as he’s concerned, 
the whole business is closed with Miss 
Griffith’s arrest. He can’t afford to have 
any mysterious death. No violence, no 
poison. But if arather unhappy type of 
girl broods over her mother’s suicide, 
and finally goes and puts her head in 
the gas oven—well, people just say that 
she was never quite normal and the 
shock of her mother’s death finished 
her.” 

I said, watching Megan, “She’s a long 
time coming around.” 

“You heard what ‘Dr. Griffith said? 
Heart and pulse quite all right—she’ll 
just sleep and wake naturally. Stuff he 
gives a lot of his patients, he says.” 

Megan stirred. She murmured some- 
thing. 

Superintendent Nash unobtrusively 
left the room. 

Presently Megan opened her eyes. 

“Jerry.” 

“Hullo, sweet.” 

“Did I do it well?” 

“You might have been blackmailing 
ever since your cradle!” 

Megan closed her eyes again. Then 
she murmured: 

“Last night—I was writing to you— 
in case anything went—went wrong. But 
I was too sleepy to finish. It’s over 
there.” 

I went across to the writing table. In 
a shabby little blotter I found Megan’s 
unfinished letter. 

“My dear Jerry,” it began primly: 

“T was reading my school Shakespeare 
and the sonnet that begins: 

““So are you to my thoughts as food 

to life, 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are to 
the ground’ 
and I see that I am in love with you 
after all, because that is what I feel.” 


” 


“E10 YOU see,” said Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp, “I was quite right to call in 
an expert.” 

I stared at her. We were all at the 
Vicarage. The rain was pouring down 
outside and there was a pleasant log 
fire, and Mrs. Dane Calthrop had just 
wandered around the room, beat up 
a sofa cushion and put it for some 
reason of her own on the top of the 
grand piano. 

“But did you?” I said, surprised. 
“Who was it? What did he do?” 

“It wasn’t a he,” said Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp. 

With a sweeping gesture she indi- 
cated Miss Marple. Miss Marple had 
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finished the fleecy knitting and was now 
engaged with a crochet hook and a ball 
of cotton. 

“That’s my expert,” said Mrs. Dane 
Calthrop. “Jane Marple. Look at her 
well. I tell you, that woman knows 
more about the different kinds of hu- 
man wickedness than anyone I’ve ever 
known.” 

“T don’t think you should put it quite 
like that, dear,’”’ murmured Miss Mar- 
ple. 

“But you do.” 

“One sees a good deal of human na- 
ture living in a village all the year 
around,” said Miss Marple placidly. 

Then, seeming to feel it was expected 
of her, she laid down her crochet, and 
delivered a gentle old-maidish disser- 
tation on murder. 

“The great thing in these cases is to 
keep an absolutely open mind. Most 
crimes, you see, are so absurdly sim- 
ple. This one was. Quite sane and 
straightforward—and quite understand- 
able—in an unpleasant way, of course.” 

“Very unpleasant!” 


iS truth was really so very obvi- 
ous. You saw it, you know, Mr. 
Burton.” 

“Indeed I did not.” 

“But you did. You indicated the 


.| whole thing to me. You saw perfectly 


the relationship of one thing to the 
other, but you just hadn’t enough self- 
confidence to see what those feelings of 
yours meant. To begin with, that tire- 
some phrase ‘No smoke without fire.’ 
It irritated you, but you proceeded quite 
correctly to label it for what it was—a 
smoke screen. Misdirection, you see— 
everybody looking at the wrong thing: 
the anonymous letters—but the whole 
point was that there weren’t any anony- 
mous letters!” 

“But my dear Miss Marple, I can as- 
sure you that there were. I had one.” 

“Oh, yes, but they weren’t real at all. 
Dear Maud here tumbled to that. Even 
in peaceful Lymstock there are plenty 
of scandals, and I can assure you any 
woman living in the place would have 
known about them and used them. But 
aman, you see, isn’t interested in gossip 
in the same way—especially a detached 
logical man like Mr. Symmington. But 
a genuine woman writer of those letters 


|| would have made her letters much more 


to the point. 

“So you see that if you disregard the 
smoke and come to the fire you know 
where you are. You just come down to 
the actual facts of what happened. And 
putting aside the letters, just one thing 
happened—Mrs. Symmington died. 
“So then, naturally, one thinks of 
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Miss Marple beamed on me. 

“Exactly. Mr. Symmington came | 
across such a message and saw its pos- 
sibilities. He tore off the words he 
wanted for when the time came—a mes- 
sage genuinely in his wife’s handwrit- 
ing.” 

“Was there any further brilliance on 
my part?” I asked. 

Miss Marple twinkled at me. 

“You put me on the track, you know. 
You assembled those facts together for 
me—in sequence—and on top of it you 
told me the most important thing of all 
—that Elsie Holland had never received 
any anonymous letters.” 

“Do you know,” I said, “last night I 
thought that she was the letter writer 
and that that was why there had been 
no letters written to her.” 

“Oh, dear me, no... . The person who 
writes anonymous letters practically al- 
ways sends one to herself as well. 
That’s part of the—well, the excitement, 
I suppose. No, no, the fact interested 
me for quite another reason. It was 
really, you see, Mr. Symmington’s one 
weakness. He couldn’t bring himself to 
write a foul letter to the girl he loved. 
It’s a very interesting sidelight on hu- 
man nature—and a credit to him, in a 
way—but it’s where he gave himself 
away.” 

Joanna said, “And he killed Agnes? 
But surely that was quite unneces- 
sary!” 

“Perhaps it was, but what you don’t 
realize, my dear—never having killed 
anyone—is that your judgment is dis- 
torted afterward and everything seems 
exaggerated. No doubt he heard the 
girl telephoning to Partridge, saying 
she’d been worried ever since Mrs. 
Symmington’s death, that there was 
something she didn’t understand. He 
couldn't take any chances—perhaps this 
stupid, foolish girl had seen something, 
knew something.” 

“Yet apparently he was at his office 
all that afternoon.” 

“T should imagine he killed her before 
he went. Miss Holland was in the din- 
ing room and kitchen. He just went 
out into the hall, opened and shut the 
front door as though he was going out, 
then slipped into the little cloakroom. 

“When only Agnes was left in the 
house, he probably rang the front-door 
bell, slipped back into the cloakroom, 
came out behind her and hit her on the 
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@ THIS YEAR, of all years, don’t risk 
the dangers of car overheating. Clean 
dangerous rust and sediment out of 
your radiator. Use Sani-Flush. Costs 
only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely safe in 
auto cooling systems when used 
according to the directions on the 
can. It’s in most bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilets. Sold in grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and 10c stores. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 





CONSTIPATED FOLKS 
ABOUT LAZY LIVER 


IT IS SAID constipation causes many human 
discomforts—headaches, lack of energy and 
mental dullness being but a few. BUT DON’T 
WORRY—For years a noted Ohio Doctor, 
Dr. F. M. Edwards, successfully treated scores 
of patients for constipation with his famous 
Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets—now sold by 
druggists everywhere. 

Olive Tablets, being purely vegetable, are 
wonderful! They not only gently yet thor- 
oughly cleanse the bowels but ALSO stir up 
liver bile secretion to help digest fatty foods. 
Test their goodness TONIGHT without fail! 
15¢, 30¢, 60¢. All drugstores. 








Shop Confidently in 
MAGAZINES 


Here you see America’s 
best-known and most re- 
liable merchandise 
on display. 


ROUGH on RATS 








The old reliable since 1880—kills 
rats, mice, other pests. A highly effi- 
cient rodent poison easy z 
to use. All 
drug stores; 

















DOCTORS WARN 


head as she was opening the front door, 
and then after thrusting the body into 
the storeroom, he hurried along to his 
office, arriving just a little late if any- 
one had happened to notice it, but they 
probably didn’t. You see; no one was 
suspecting a man.” 

“Abominable brute!” said Mrs. Dane 
Calthrop. 

“You’re not sorry for him, Mrs. Dane 
Calthrop?” I inquired. 

“Not in the least. Why?” 

“I’m glad to hear it, that’s all.” 

Joanna said: 

“But why Aimée Griffith? I know 
that the police have found the pestle 
taken from Owen’s dispensary—and the 
skewer too. I suppose it’s not so easy 
for a man to return things to kitchen 
drawers. And guess where they were? 
Superintendent Nash only told me just 
now when I met him on my way here. 
In one of those musty old deed boxes 
in his office. Estate of Sir Jasper Har- 
rington-West, deceased.” 

“Poor Jasper,’ said Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp. “He was a cousin of mine. Such 
a correct old gentleman. He would have 
had a fit!” 

“Wasn’t it madness to keep them?” 
I asked. 

“Probably madder to throw them 
away,” said Mrs. Dane Calthrop. ‘No 
one had any suspicions about Symming- 
ton.” 

“He didn’t strike her with the pestle,” 
said Joanna. “There was a clock weight 
there too, with hair and blood on it. He 
pinched the pestle, they think, on the 
day Aimée was arrested, and hid the 
book pages in her house. And that 
brings me back to my original question. 
What about Aimée Griffith? The police 
actually saw her write that letter.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Miss Marple. 
“She did write that letter.” 

“But why?” 

“Oh, my dear, surely you have re- 
alized that Miss Griffith had been in 
love with Symmington all her life.” 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Dane Cal- 
throp mechanically. 

“They'd always been good friends, 
and I daresay she thought, after Mrs. 
Symmington’s death, that some day, 
perhaps—well—” Miss Marple coughed 
delicately. “And then the gossip began 
spreading about Elsie Holland and I 
expect that upset her badly. She thought 
of the girl as a designing minx worm- 
ing her way into Symmington’s affec- 
tions and quite unworthy of him. And 
so, I think, she succumbed to tempta- 
tion. Why not add one more anony- 
mous letter, and frighten the girl out 
of the place? It must have seemed quite 
safe to her and she took, as she thought, 
every precaution.” 


oe ELL?” said Joanna. 
story.” 

“T should imagine,” said Miss Mar- 
ple slowly, “that when Miss Holland 
showed that letter to Symmington he 
realized at once who had written it, and 
he saw a chance to finish the case once 
and for all, and make himself safe. Not 
very nice—no, not very nice, but he was 
frightened, you see. The police wouldn’t 
be satisfied until they’d got the anony- 
mous-letter writer. When he took the 
letter down to the police and he found 
they’d actually seen Aimée writing it, 
he felt he’d got a chance in a thousand 
of finishing the whole thing. 

“He took the family to tea there that 
afternoon and as he came from the office 
with his attaché case, he could easily 
bring the torn-out book pages to hide 
under the stairs and clinch the case. 
Hiding them under the stairs was a 
neat touch. It recalled the disposal of 
Agnes’ body, and, from the practical 
point of view, it was very easy for him. 
When he followed Aimée and the po- 
lice, just a minute or two in the hall 


“Finish the 





passing through would be enough.” 


“All the same,” I said, “there’s one 
thing I can’t forgive you for, Miss Mar- 
ple—roping in Megan.” 

Miss Marple put down her crochet 
which she had resumed. She looked at 
me over her spectacles and her eyes 
were stern. . 

“My dear young man, something had 
to be done. There was no evidence 
against this very clever and unscrupu- 
lous man. I needed someone to help 
me, someone of high courage and good 
brains. I found the person I needed.” 

“It was very dangerous for her.” 

“Yes, it was dangerous, but we are 
not put into this world, Mr. Burton, to 
avoid danger when an innocent fellow 
creature’s life is at stake. You under- 
stand me?” 

I understood. 

It was morning in the High Street. 

Miss Emily Barton came out of the 
grocer’s with her shopping bag. Her 
cheeks were pink and her eyes were ex- 
cited. 

“Oh, dear, Mr. Burton, I realiy am in 
such a flutter. To think I really am go- 
ing on a trip at last!” 

“T hope you'll enjoy it.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I shall. I should never 
have dared to go by myself. It does 
seem so providential the way every- 
thing has turned out. For a long time 
I’ve felt that I ought to part with Little 
Furze, that my means were really too 
straitened, but I couldn’t bear the idea 
of strangers there. 

“But now that you have bought it 
and are going to live there with Megan 
—it is quite different. And then dear 
Aimée, after her terrible ordeal, not 
quite knowing what to do with herself, 
and her brother getting married—how 
nice to think you have both settled 
down with us!—and agreeing to come 
with me. And Aimée is so splendid and 
so practical. I really do think—don’t 
you?—that everything turns out for the 
best.” 

Just for a fleeting moment I thought 
of Mrs. Symmington and Agnes Wod- 
dell in their graves in the churchyard 
and wondered if they would agree, and 
then I remembered that Agnes’ boy 
friend hadn’t been very fond of her and 
that Mrs. Symmington hadn’t been very 


“... This program has originated in our Washington) 
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Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 67 


at least double that of last year. They'll 
need $32,000,000 to operate their 450 
clubhouses and 250 smaller units, and | 
the money has to come from civilian | 
pocketbooks. The new campaign starts 
next Monday. When United Service 
Organization workers call on you— 
give! 


HE Information-Recreation Center 

for enlisted personnel, at 99 Park 
Avenue, New York, is operating briskly. 
So is the Officers’ Club, opened three 
weeks ago in the Sherry Netherlands 
Hotel. Both enterprises are very much 
needed in a town the size of New York, 
and the latter project especially de- 
serves consideration by hotel manage- 
ments all over the country. New York’s 
new army club is operated by officers 
solely for officers; the hotel’s grillroom 
has been fully equipped and staffed at 
the hotel’s expense, but there are no 
dues and an officer has merely to show 
his credentials to eat and drink at prices 
he’s used to paying at officers’ clubs in 
camp. 


=| pe writes Pvt. Walter C. Kip- 

linger, of Fort Jackson, S. C., “‘is 
merely a thank-you note for giving me 
the idea I could get back into the Army 
(I’m a veteran of World War I). The 
item that caught my eye ran in your 
column of February 28th and described 
a 50-Year-Old Club at Camp Roberts in 
one of the camps, composed largely of 
former officers and noncoms of 1917 
vintage. I thought if those old has- 
beens could get back in, so could I. 
They waived about everything except 
the Grand Old Flag in my case, and I 
finally made it. You stated in your story 
that present officers were a bit reluc- 
tant to give orders to the old-timers. 
My observation so far has been that 
these young officers are so far ahead of 
us 90-day wonders that there’s no com- 
parison, even though most of us made 
good in those days.” 


Rot all of this department’s sugges- 
tions go down without a trace. Last 
Sept. 6th we ventured somewhat ve- 
hemently to ask why the summer uni- 
form couldn’t be patterned after the 
British idea of comfort, and now it be- 
gins to look as though the Quarter- 
master Corps will soon introduce a new 
outfit for hot climes. Field tests with 
half shoes, khaki shorts and knit socks 
indicate that these items will constitute 
part of the forthcoming summer outfit 
for our fighting men. 


_ is to keep cool while making it 
hot for the Axis. G. W. 





got to make allowances for him, 
He was All-America end in 1939” 
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SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA a boy is 
moving along the road that leads to 
school, to adolescence, to manhood, to 
a world that is bound to be different 
from any world we know today. And 
as he trudges along that road, that 
seems so long to him but is so short, 
he dreams. 

We hope that his dreams come true. 
They always have, in America. 

Not all the dreams of all young 
people, of course. It takes more than 
just dreaming to make dreams come true. But for young 
men and women who have gone on to plan and work and 
fight, a surprising number of their dreams have come true. 
So many that America has become the land of opportunity. 
So many that the United States has become the nation, 
among all nations of the world, that combines national 
greatness with individual liberty. 

But what about this time? 

Throughout America factories are running twenty-four 
hours a day, men are working overtime, lights are burning 
in offices and laboratories far into the night. What are these 
men and women of American industry working for? To 
produce more goods? For war? 

Yes—and more. General Electric has been a part of 
American industry for more than 60 years. It has shared 
its problems and been a part of its progress.We think that 
the workmen and scientists and engineers of General 
Electric are working today for that young man—working 
that the tomorrow of which he dreams will come, and that 
it will be better than today. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

x * * 

The volume of General Electric war production is so high 
and the degree of secrecy required is so great that we cannot 
tell you about it now. When it can be told we believe that the 
story of industry's developments during the war years will 
make one of the most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress. 

GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Make This Test! 


RITE for our free booklet for girls and women 
ealled ‘An Adventure in Dollars and Cents.”” You'll 
find, if you join us, that the Pin Money Club is a sure 
cure for penny-pinching. It can help you pay unpaid 
bills or buy new clothes—pay taxes—so many things. 
Write to me today! 
Margaret Clarke, Secretary, Pin Money Club 


Department 170, Collier's Weekly, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Don’t Hate the Wrong People 


peoples of the other Allied Nations, is to win 

this war. Yet some of us are falling for a 
patent medicine which, if enough of us take it 
in large enough doses, can almost be guaran- 
teed to lose the war for us. 

The defeat medicine referred to is Hate. 
Hate of one section of the people for another 
section. Hate of one creed for another creed. 
Hate of one racial group for another. Hate of 
one economic class for another. The kind of 
hate, we mean, that translates into a tend- 
ency to blame the hated person or group for 
all the miseries of this war, or even for the fact 
that we are in the war at all. 

Of all these brands of hate, anti-Semitism 
has had the most publicity of late, for a variety 
of reasons. 

We’re hearing from more and more people 
that the Jews somehow got us into this war, or 
are keeping us in it, or are winning us more 
enemies all the time. As a matter of fact, the 
Japs blasted us into the war, and the indica- 
tions increase that they had been planning to 
do so whenever they thought the time most 
opportune. 

The blame-the-Jews thinkers, however, de- 
tour this and other facts in the case, and dish 
out more and louder propaganda for eventual 
pogroms as the job of beating the Axis looms 
larger. 

Another contingent of hate peddlers works 
on the Negro question. Japanese propa- 


Je: No. 1 for the American people, as for the 
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gandists are known to be trying to sell our 
colored people on the proposition that Japan is 
fighting to “liberate” all the non-whites in the 
world. An estimated 99.99% of our colored 
people have sense enough to know that Japan 
hopes eventually to enslave the entire world 
outside Japan. But too many of our white peo- 
ple go on discriminating against the colored 
people in the old, hate-motivated way. Thus, 


they encourage any doubts any of our colored 


citizens may have. 

As loudly as we know how, we would like to 
urge Americans to repudiate these and other 
hate mongers. Discourage them. Ignore them. 

Let’s suppose that, by some strange mis- 
chance, Father Coughlin, John L. Lewis, Wil- 
liam Dudley Pelley, Senators Pepper and 
Wheeler, Sol Bloom, and the Ku-Klux Klan’s 
No. 1 Nightshirt were to find themselves ship- 
wrecked and adrift in one lifeboat on the open 
sea. Here would be assembled about as fancy 
a collection of one-track minds as could well 
crowd aboard one small lifeboat. Yet it is a 
100-to-1 bet that all these gentlemen would but- 
ton all their prejudices in their hip pockets for 
the duration of their particular emergency. 

Well, fellow Americans, that is precisely the 
fix in which we find ourselves at this time. 
We're all in one boat together, and the “wave 
of the future” is threatening to engulf us all in 
a tide that is drawing toward a New Order of 
slavery for all humanity except a picked hand- 
ful of Germans and a picked handful of Japs. 

















































China Relief 
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He looks beyond the Skyline 


His Eyes see Far Horizons! 


'Dont you share his Dreams, 
)His hopes and plans for the Future? 
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AMER of today may be tomor- 
an Gdestiny. His hopes may grow to 
lapof things that are to come. 

@ Haught to warm a parent’s heart? 
you grateful to the teachers of 
B® to shape your child’s character 
Mm orth into the future with high 
ind ‘sling! 

ig! tyr even his smile has the best of 
)inilassrooms* all over the land, 
#6 Ding taught a lesson many parents 





the + west of over 85,000 teachers, [pana 
4S, tiching helps and other material for 
bie classes in American schools. 





have yet to learn—the importance of firm, healthy 
gums to bright teeth and sparkling smiles. 

These young Americans know that today’s soft 
foods rob our gums of work and stimulation. T bey 
know why gums tend to become soft, tender. 
often signe al their sensitiveness with a warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush! 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 


If you see “pink” on your toot h brush... see your 


dentist. He may simply s say your gums have be- 
corse tender because of today’ s soft foods. And, 
like many modern dentists, he may suggest “the 
healthful stimulation of [pana and massage.” 
Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth but, 





We see him a Man, Strong and Reliant 
2 Smiling—with a Spfile that owes much 
to his lifelong use of Tpana and Massage! 


with massage, to aid gums. Massage a little Ipana 
onto your gums when you brush your teeth. Cir- 
culation quickens in the gums—helps them to 
healthier firmness. Let Ipana and massage help 
you to brighter teeth, firmer gums, a more spar- 
kling smile! 





Ipana Tooth Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
Fxd 
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Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement appearing 





regularly on this page 
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EVERY WEEK 


AMERICANS RELY MORE AND MORE ON 


RCA 
RADIO TUBES 


UNITING a nation of 130 milion people in 
the flash of a split second is no easy job. 
Radio does it—thanks to hundreds of mil- 
lions of radio tubes in receivers, studios, 
broadcasting stations and what-have-you. 





NOW that radio means more than ever, you 
may wonder about the tube situation. Can 
you get tubes? If you can’t—then what? 
Here’s the story: 





RADIO TUBES AT WAR 


RCA pioneered the all-metal radio tube. 
Today, we’re turning out more of them than 
ever before—yet it’s just possible you may 
not immediately be able to buy one. Why— ? 
You already guessed! Millions of metal tubes 
are going into the military radio equipment 
of the United Nations. And while we're 
making more and more, the general public 
is getting less and less. 


IN many cases, you can substitute shielded 
glass tubes for satisfactory performance. 
There’s one man who can tell you all about 
that. Which leads us into another subject— 











THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


WHEN tubes begin to weaken, radio per- 
formance suffers...but so gradually you don’t 
notice the difference from day to day. Also, 
most radios require readjustment every year 
or two, as time, dust and dampness take their 
toll of its precision. The answer is—call your 
radio serviceman! Put all your troubles into 
his competent hands. If he can’t get the right 
metal tubes, he can probably obtain suitable 
glass substitutes. 


TWO SWELL NEW 
VICTOR RECORDS! 


“OUR WALTZ” and “HOLIDAY FOR 
STRINGS” by David Rose and his orches- 
tra. An up-and-comer, versatile David Rose 
(whose grand band is on the radio three 
times a week) wrote, arranged and conducted 
these two selections. No. 27853. 


TOMMY DORSEY sends two 
swell tunes your way on his 


newest Victor release No. 27849 = BUY: 
“Last Call for Love’? and ‘‘Poor + U.S. WAR : 
You,” both from Tommy’s ; ~~" ° 
M-G-M super-hit...“Ship : BONDS ; 
Ahoy.” What more need we ¢ - 


say? 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR 
RECORDS 
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\ 
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WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaft 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


AS THE war gets older, its novelty 
wearing thin, it is only natural that 
other problems should engage the 
minds of the populace. For example, 
a taxicab chauffeur unburdened him- 
self to Mr. Charles Colebaugh of this 
magazine. Halted by a red light, the 
driver asked Mr. Colebaugh to con- 
sider the hats on a group of ladies 
crossing the street. “It used to be,” 
said the driver, “that women dressed 
up to attract us men.” There was a 
long pause, the taxicab driver con- 
templating the ladies morosely. Then 
the light changed. “I wonder,” he said, 
getting started, ‘what they got on their 
minds now.” 





THE name of Colonel Quasmus Mur- 
phey has never before been in these 
columns. But without the ever-ready 
assistance of the colonel, we don’t 
know what we’d have done in a num- 
ber of arid periods. Until now, Colonel 
Murphey has insisted upon anonym- 
ity, saying that there are entirely too 
many names in the public prints and 
that “I live for the day when a strict 
censorship will be clamped down upon 
all names of public servants unless 


what they have to say or what they’ve. 


done is worth reading.” This censor- 
ship, the colonel adds in several thou- 
sand words, would save paper, reduce 
the public confusion, deflate phonies 
and probably knock many months off 
the length of the war by reducing the 
load upon the public mind. However, 
the colonel consents this once to be 
identified with a public statement of 
his own which, we think, is timely. 
From his home near Sandisfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, the colonel offers to “swap 
two large scrapbooks of carefully se- 
lected rumors for one fireside chat of 
reliable information.” He goes on to 
say that the rumors he has collected 
since Pearl Harbor are “entertaining, 
plausible, ingenious and pandering to 
every known prejudice.” Some have 
accurate historical background, he adds, 
and others are in smart dialogue form 
—what Stalin said to Harry Hopkins 
and what Churchill said to the Presi- 
dent stuff. “Some are good and sexy 
too,” says the colonel. But what Colo- 
nel Murphey wants to know is: “If 
Washington don’t beat the rumors to 
us with the facts, what are we going to 
talk about when somebody brings up 
the subject of the war? Can you 
imagine somebody remarking, ‘I heard 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER. LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U.S. Navy in Pacific 
W. B. COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


something today that would curl 
Mohandas K. Gandhi’s hair but until 
the authorities in Washington release 
a nice uninteresting communiqué on 
the subject I shall say nothing about 
it. But it sure is a darb—this one I 
heard today.’ And” goes on the colo- 
nel, “I can just hear the other guy say- 
ing, ‘You're right, don’t tell me. I 
prefer to wait until the authorities give 
out their unromantic version in easily 
understood official clichés. So I won’t 
tell what a friend of mine who has a 
son in the Army was telling me this 
morning about something that hap- 
pened day before yesterday.’” The 
colonel’s is a very long letter and we’re 
giving you merely the gist of it. We 
leave him, quoting from his postscript, 
a scant two single-spaced pages: “I 
have a nice fresh mess of Pacific Ocean 
gossip to exchange for an equal amount 
of European theater stuff. Accuracy 
is not essential but the items supplied 
must be harrowing, as I have been 
invited to address a Rumors For Re- 
publicans meeting next Thursday eve- 
ning.” 


WE GOT caught in a nice blackout in 
Washington. As far as we were able 
to see, we and a gentleman named Pre- 
witt were the only persons on the street 
who were not wardens. There seemed 
to be at least one warden for every- 
body. Four or five of them stopped 
squabbling about who was who’s su- 
perior long enough to crowd us into a 
doorway next to a large plate-glass 





window. Mr. Prewitt protested that 
a bomb would shatter that window and 
that the window would ruin us. And 
that started another fight among the 
wardens, during which we departed 
seeking less dangerous shelter. Mr. 
Prewitt works for the government— 
something to do with inland water- 
ways. He said that the wardens in his 
neighborhood. were holding singing 
practice every Wednesday night and 
proposed to sing nursery rhymes dur- 
ing a blackout. But Mr. Prewitt hasn’t 
found out why, unless it is to make an 
actual bombing less dreadful by com- 
parison. 


A SLIGHTLY bitter complaint from 
Mrs. Chris J. Miller of Point Pleasant, 
New York, has to do with vitamins and 
handkerchiefs, commodities which 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Curtiss P-40 ‘U.S. 


The British call it “The Tomahawk” 


or “The Kiltihawk” 





ICTORY after victory 


Fj in the air is proving the 
/ fighting power of planes 


| using Allison liquid- 


cooled engines. 


n = which powers the Curtiss 
?-40’s cited here—the engine 


me 


possible the same sharp-nosed 


lof other U. S.-built fighters. 


the news of their triumphs 


Le 
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North American Apache (U. S.) 
The British call it The Mustang” 


Bell Airacobra 
U. S. and British 
designation 


pours in from all fighting fronts, it justifies .. 
the confidence of those aircraft designers 
and U.S. Army Air Corps engineers 
who built these great ships around Allison 


liquid-cooled engines. 








Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U. S.) 
The British call it “The Lightning” 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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¢ THIS RATHER DRAB SCENE IS PART OF 
A THRILLING DEVELOPMENT IN SCIENCE 


LOOKS LIKE 
AN ORDINARY CANAL 


se— THAT'S JUST IT—IT IS A CANAL — 
=i BUT OUT OF THAT SEA-WATER A HUGE 
FACTORY DRAWS METAL VITAL TO 


i>” PARTS FROM 
IK SEA-WATER ? THAT'S 
1 


you BET IT’s © 


AMAZING. EVERY 


DAY 300 MILLION 
GALLONS OF @ 
SEA-WATER GO 
THROUGH THE 
PLANT FOR THE 
EXTRACTION OF 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 


SURE, THATS THE 

METAL WEIGHING 

LESS THAN A j 
QUARTER @& 

AS MUCHAS £ 


yOU KNOW, MAGNESIUM IN CHIPS 
OR POWDER IS EASILY IGNITED. IT 
FLASHES INTO FLAME AT A TEM- 


MAGNESIUM! 


MAKES ME THINK OF HOW 
& MY PIPE USED TO FEEL 
BEFORE | TOOK UP WITH 


MAGNESIUM 


POUNDS OF WEIGHT FROM THIS BOMBER. # 
\ ITS LIGHTER YET STRONGER x R 


THAT'S MODERN SCIENCE 
FOR YOU! ALSO,LOOK AT < 


LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS|F 


TESTED — COOLEST OF ALL / 


THERE JUST ISN’T 
ANY TOBACCO LIKE 


THATS IMPORTANT IN 
ROLL- YOUR-OWN SMOKES, 


PRINCE ALBERT FOR COOL, \ TOO. PRINCE ALBERT ALMOST 


MILD, TASTY SMOKING. 
BESIDES, PA.PACKS 

AND DRAWS BETTER, 
TOO ITS SPECIALLY 


v Ll 
Whe 


thes Ci 


ROLLS ITSELF—EASY, FAST, 
FIRM,AND EVEN. AND THAT 
NO-BITE PROCESS SURE 
DOES SAVE THE 


PIPEFULS ff 
OF FRAGRANT 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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The American Turtle was the 
first submarine that ever attempted 
to destroy an enemy vessel. In 
1776, it came up under the British 
warship Eagle, anchored off New 
York, and members of its crew un- 
successfully tried to screw a gun- 
powder charge with time fuse to the 
bottom of the English ship—By 
Russell Roop, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Some species of nonpoisonous 
mushrooms are rarely eaten be- 
cause of their obnoxious odors, 
which in some resemble soap, gar- 
lic, bitter almonds, gas tar and 
chloride of lime.—By Mrs. Edward 
I. Comins, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 


Several islands in the Aegean Sea 
have a large number of churches 
and chapels, erected by sea cap- 
tains and shipowners in gratitude 
for reaching them safely during bad 
storms. On Mykonos, there are 360, 
or one for every twelve inhabitants, 
the majority of which are opened 
only once a year, on the patron 
saint’s day. 


The Madison Square Garden 
Corporation lost “about $200,000” 
on the Tunney-Heeney prize fight 
at the Yankee Stadium in New 
York City on July 26, 1928, be- 
cause the gate was very small and 
the principals together received a 
guaranteed sum of $625,000. Con- 
sequently, all the Garden bouts 
since that time have been on a 
percentage basis—By Frank G. 
Menke, New York, New York. 


On their periodical pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Melki Meran near 
Mosul, Iraq, the Yezidi women get 
together at a certain hour each day 
and, in time with the baton of their 
leader, wail for their dead in rhyth- 
mic harmony.—By Fred McCutch- 
eon, Carnot, Pennsylvania. 


The auditory ossicles, the three 
tiny bones in the middle ear, are the 
only bones in the human body that 
are fully grown at birth—By Dr. 
Warren F. Gorman, Miami, Flor- 
ida. 


KEEP UP WITH THE | 
By Freling Foster | 
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HAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


ad 


lo Leave Your Life Insurance Money 


é 
% 


TO DO THE MOST FOR YOUR BENEFICIARY 


Most Policies of $1,000 or More 
Provide 4 Optional Payment Plans 


Have you planned to leave your life insurance money 
so it will do exactly what you want it to do for your 
beneficiary? To make this possible, almost all larger 
policies give you four optional methods of settlement. 


I. Your insurance money may, of course, be paid as 
a single lump sum, in cash. 


2. If the amount is sufficient, it may be paid as a 
definite monthly income for your beneficiary’s 
remaining lifetime. 


3. An income of a definite amount may be paid for a 
limited length of time. 


4. The insurance money may be left with the com- 
pany at interest. This interest is paid to your 
beneficiary each year, and withdrawal of the prin- 
cipal may be arranged for as desired. 


Here are 3 things to remember when you plan a method 
of settlement: (1) Arrange the plan you would want if 
you should die tomorrow, considering any Social Secur- 
ity benefits or other income. (2) Keep your plan in 
line with your changing circumstances by reviewing it 
periodically with your agent. (3) Leave enough insur- 
ance in cash to pay inevitable last expenses. 





HOW 2 MEN 

WORKED OUT. 
IDEAL PLANS 
FOR THEIR 

_ FAMILIES 
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WARD COOKE... a young married man 
france. Until Mr. Cooke can afford more 
= important thing he wants his present 
l¢ should die is tide his wife over until 


d his life insurance like this: $500 would 
ke right away to take care of final ex- 
Temaining $2,500 would be paid as an 





CASE NO. 2—ARTHUR KEENAN... married 
and the father of a ten-year-old boy. Mr. 
Keenan has $40,000 of life insurance. From 
time to time, he discusses the beneficiary 
arrangements in his policies with his agent 
—to make sure they are up to date. 

His latest arrangement is set up as follows: 
At his death his wife will receive $2,000 in 
cash immediately to cover final expenses, un- 





paid bills, and other incidentals. She will 
also receive $150 every month until her son 
reaches the age of 18. For the next four years, 
she will get $250 a month, the extra $100 a 
month being for her son’s college education. 
Then, the balance of Mr. Keenan’s life in- 
surance money will be paid to his wife as an 
income of approximately $100 every month 
for the rest of her life. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? 





This is another in our series of advertisements—‘“‘What Every Man 
Should Know About Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give 
you the kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand life in- 
surance better and give you a deeper appreciation of your agent’s 
services. Your comments will be warmly welcomed. 


OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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“Dirty old plugs 
Corroded and worn 
Make your car act 
Weak and forlorn 
They waste its gas 
and steal its oil— 
They’ re highway 
robbers 
New plugs will foil.” 





“Clean shiny plugs 
With electrodes bright 
Make any engine 
Run just right, 

They pay their way 
By saving gas 
Whataboutyour plugs, 
—think they'll pass?” 
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More Vital - 
More Dependable 
than ever! 





Big tanks, little tanks, half-tracks, and 
jeeps—these are the sinews of war. 
Thousands of the engines in these and 
all kinds and sizes of trucks, cars and 
motorcycles in mechanized warfare are 


equipped with dependable Champion 





> fn 4 
TO SAVE GASOLINE « 


Spark Plugs for that vital spark that 
makes them alive. They depend on 
Champions for that same championship 
performance that has made them the 
preferred spark plugs of the motoring 
public. 


A Champion sign denotes dependable 
service—a place where you can have your 
spark plugs tested and cleaned and, if 
need be, new Champions installed. War- 
time economy dictates periodic checking 
of spark plugs—replacement of old, 
worn-out, wasteful spark plugs. 





A pilot who took part in the 
Navy's attack on Japanese- 
held Gilbert and Marshall is- 
lands, with plane showing 
bomb damage 


TILL fresh in the minds of many of 

us are the postwar stories of Ameri- 

can, British and French pilots who 
would stay up all night consuming great 
amounts of champagne and brandy and 
shoot down hordes of German planes 
the next day by way of a pick-up. There 
is no doubt that a pilot at the front did 
have a short one occasionally, particu- 
larly after a day of hard fighting. Also, 
he took care of himself pretty much as 
he pleased. All he was expected to do 
was to beat the Germans out of the 
skies, and that he did—as the enemy 
well remembers. 

Today the high commands of all war- 
ring nations place highest emphasis on 
the health of their airmen. This is due, 
first, to the knowledge gained in the 
past two decades about aviation medi- 
cine and, second, to the terrific perform- 
ance of the modern combat plane which 
calls for sharp eyes and minds and 
tough, healthy bodies. 

Perhaps the most efficient program 
for maintaining physical and mental 
perfection in active combat organiza- 
tions is found in our Naval air units, 
particularly on aircraft carriers. The “in 
training’ procedure so rigorously ob- 
served in amateur and professional ath- 
letics is easy of accomplishment under 
these cloistered conditions at sea, and 


Total loss of Axis and Allied planes to 
date: 12,520. Here’s a Messerschmitt 
109 that took a dive, missed and 
crashed—somewhere 


in England 







































every provision from hos 
ies is made for both offic 
They are under constan 
and regulation, are unifo 
physically maintained. 
carriers were under extrer) 
the beginning of the war | 
now let down to a routin 
program of rest and recr 
forced as vigorously as di 
cise. 
You have to be strong 
body to be a carrier-basec a’ 
tor in this war. Off the dev) 
fore dawn and out over © 
your land plane, be it 
bomber, torpedo or scou 
Soon the carrier is out of 
forced landing in theesea ;|0 
that great confidence is pla tint 
flation bags to keep the ple | all 
til help arrives. The Na le 
(Continued on pa ie 
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for Young 


In FACT,’ says Captain Records, “thing 
up for all of us. The speed with which they’re 
producing war wings in Wichita spells plenty bad 
news for Hitler, Hirohito and Company. Those 
aircraft manufacturers are working 24 
to help win this war. And they'll be working just as 
hard to win the peace that follows. 


gs are looking 
é 


hours a day 


“As a result, those youngsters of ours are going to 
have advantages we've never even dreamed of. For 
one thing, they'll be travelling along traffic-controlled 


Army Now... 24 Hours a Day 


|| peace comes to 
is devoting all 
Production of 


actually flying over a million miles 
a week in bomber-training service. 
Deliveries are ahead of schedule. 


skyways ... flying their own Family Car of the Air as 
naturally as you drive an automobile today. I saw that 
plane myself act the Cessna Aircraft plant, in blue- 
prints, ready to be produced when this war's over. 


“Yes, I know I've been doubtful about the idea of 


flying for everyone, but not since I saw those Cessna 


blueprints. You'll be shopping 


a couple of hundred 
miles away in a 


morning if you want to, in your 
Cessna Family Car of the Air. And so will thousands 
of folks when this war's over.” 


gs are Looking Up in Wichita 
Folks Nowadays” 



























And Cessna is pledged to keep them 
well ahead. That’s why we'll all have 
to wait until this war is won for our 
Cessna Family Cars of the Air. 


stamps) to the address 
below and we'll send youa 
10 cent Defense Stamp 

and enclose your “Keep 
Wings free, 


J 
, . ’Em Flying” 
‘d postage paid. 
BGO.) DEPT. c, BOX 1616, WICHITA, KANSAS 


bs x34 


Commencement of new careers will come with the Cessna Family Car of the Air 


Yes, new careers, and a new and better way to 
travel, both for business and pleasure, will 
come with the Cessna Family Car of the Air. 
You'll learn to fly it as quickly as you learned 
to drive a car, only your Cessna will take you 
three times as far. You'll be cruising away on 
week-end vacation trips that are once- 


a-year adventures now. These wings-for-every- 
one are the latest achievement in Cessna's 
31 year history. Another was the famous 
Airmaster, three times judged the ‘'World’s 
Most Efficient Airplane.”’ And, after all, it 
takes aviation experience like that to build the 

airplane that eve ryone can buy and fly. 


COPR. 1942. CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO 
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FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 
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“More! Better! Sooner!” is the war-cry of Philco’s soldiers 
of production. In this cartoon, C. E. Sykes interprets 
the spirit that spurs them on. Posted on the walls of the 
Philco factories, it is one of a series being drawn for 
Philco by America’s leading editorial cartoonists as an 
inspiration to the men and women who are helping to 
produce the weapons of victory. 


* * * 


E HAVE a job to do... the biggest job that has 

ever faced the minds and muscles of American 
industry. This is the time for our workers to prove that 
we have earned our reputation as the world’s masters of 
mass production! This is the time for the genius of our 
industrial scientists and engineers to preserve their gift 
to America, the world’s highest standard of living! And 
preserve it they will, gloriously and decisively. Produc- 
tion, in the American way, is the key to victory! 

And with that victory another triumph will come. 
Peace, yes! Freedom, yes! But a vastly greater enjoyment 
of both for us all. The new and deadlier swords that men 
fashion with fierce inspiration today will be beaten into 
plowshares of untold happiness for tomorrow. 

Here at Philco, our engineers and scientists are devoting 
their toil and their genius to the weapons of war... 
communications equipment, airplane and tank radios, 
artillery fuzes and shells. Already in their laboratories 








Copyright 1942—Ph 


and assembly lines, the fruits of their efforts he 
dreamed-of promise for the future. American if 
will deliver the implements of victory to our bra 
valiant forces ...and with them, new and ab 
joys for the tranquil years of peace! 


Free Limited Offer... While available, a full size reproduc 
the original drawing by C. E. Sykes will be furnished § 
upon request. Simply address Philco Corporation, Philade 
Penna., and ask for Cartoon Number 4C. 


PHILCOl 
CORPORATION 


Through its national service organizations, Phil 
offers to its millions of owners throughout the Jan 
at uniform and reasonable charges, the means © 
conserving and prolonging the use and enjoyme 


of Philco Products, | 










RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS ~ 


AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES, PARTS ' 
! 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE de 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY pw 
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brilliant novel 
A Story of 
YY) and the Greek 
TStangou, who 
a few short 
by een battles, 
enderness and 
N€ verage lifetime 


 tnan said, “Do we stay 
‘Wve thousand?” 
*, found there.” John 
: a head. “The Greeks 
atten thousand. But 
sure.” The two men 
pe green mud of grass 
direction of the 


' fenera 


€nd of the field. 


“Keep well behind young Gorell, 
Tap. Don’t let him get wide.” 

“I won't,” the young man said. 

“And don’t get wide yourself,” John 
Quayle warned. 

“I won't,” Tap said again. “Do you 
think they’ve got escort?” 

“Not from the report. And not this 
far down anyway.” 

“I don’t know, John. The Italians 
were bringing in those new F-5s 
we left Egypt.” The boy named Tap 
zipped up his Irvin suit and started pull 
ing on his thin gloves with their worn 
fingers and split seams 

“They’re not long-range 
Quayle said. “But if there’s any 
get young Gorell out of the w 

“I don’t like this business ng 
the flight. You can have it on your own,” 
the boy said. 

“You'll get used to it. Just keep look- 


when 


of tal 
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“Take your cap off," she said to Quayle. “Why?” he asked. 
“Because we have been told not to be with British soldiers" 


ing behind. You’ll be the first to see 
anything chasing us. And keep Gorell 
following me. He'll be all right if there's 
no escort.” 

“All right, but don’t make your turns 
too tight,” Tap said. “I can’t keep height 
when I’m back there trying to keep up 
with you.” 

“Well, keep Gorell in tight then.” 

The two men separated. John Quayle 
walked toward a plane that was taxiing 
downwind to the perimeter of the field. 
He held up his hand with his helmet in 
it. The plane taxied toward him. The 
boy in the plane swung it around and 
throttled down 

Say, keep in close to me, will you, 
Gorell?” John Quayle yelled. 

“Sure.” 

“They’re Savoias, I think. So if you 
get a bead on one, get it on that hump 
over the trailing edge of the wing.” 


Gorell pulled at his harness. 

“Tap will be behind you.” Quayle 
lifted his hand again and walked toward 
a plane that was being warmed up by two 
aircraftsmen, two hundred yards away. 
He looked up as he walked and saw wa- 
ter blue in the sky and streaked chalk 
in the clouds. He was thinking they 
would be too high to hide in. Probably 
at fifteen thousand, and not much of 
them anyway. Maybe twelve thousand 
wasn't height enough for the fighters. 
The Greeks said the Savoias were 
around ten thousand feet. They might 
climb a little to get over the antiaircraft, 
and the Greeks ought to keep their anti- 
aircraft quiet. John Quayle thought this 
while he walked across the field. 

As he approached the squat khaki- 
camouflaged biplane, a man climbed out 
of the cockpit. 

“All right, Sergeant?” John Quayle 
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asked the short figure who was s' ding b 
plane. y 
“Fine! There’s still a bit of oil floz hg around 
cockpit. I wiped the rudder bar clean. €ep your} 
off the floor and they won’t slip off tt cudder.” | 
Quayle pulled on a fur-lined w irproof fy 
suit and a parachute harness, steppe: into the » 
of the biplane, eased himself up anc ows into 
cockpit. He drew on his helmet, butt 4 the pe 
phone across his mouth, plugged the ¢ d jp, held 
brakes of the plane tight as he openec p the th. 
lever. He released the brakes, pres bed the » 
rudder bar. The plane swung aroun 4nd, jp 4 
bursts of engine laughs, moved in < loy’s owl 
over the green bumps of the airdrom 
There were three other planes te ng doy, 
field from different directions. They \ re all Glog 
Gladiators, like Flight Lieutenant Q les y, 
Gorell was already turned around arm acing upg 
waiting for the others. One by one th \came ay 
him and formed an arrowhead. John uayle mos 
in last and became the apex of the gri }, keeping 
engine opening in gusts and closing ir ghs. 
Taking one look behind him on bo’ Sides, Oy: 
worked the control stick, then opened > throttles 
moved forward. The five planes bum { slowly» 
the field, gathered speed until the tail: ted Lig 
the wheels were unweighted until the’ here toy) 
only the prominent surfaces and pickit \ip the y= 
sward, which made them spin unti hey left) 
ground completely. The planes climl ) easily, w 
their noses on the horizon. In a grea’ lurve thes 
fighters uncurled themselves from the sin.of ma 
tains around the airdrome and beg) they & 
over Athens. | 
Quayle could see the new city be y him wm 
times as they climbed. There was n |raffic on! 
streets because there was an air-raid arm over! 
city. The Acropolis stretched whit and with 
height between the city and the sea. ind aroui 
was the green earth of the Pnyx and t’ woods wh 
good fists were closed. 


It IS so simple to be here, John Qu ‘e was thi 
ing as he looked around at the fli | closely 
behind him. It is simple because this’ | the simp 
way of being anywhere. Hickey, one | /morable! 
at Fuka when there was a dust storm owing at 
the desert, had said, “Looks like |/re going 
Greece.” And that had started it. I! jas nots 
though, even when John Quayle a: Hickey! 
Fuka and flew down to Heliopolis’) i 
Cairo. Hickey was the squadron lead|) and 

he was going down to Cairo, and the r ainder 0! 
Gladiator Squadron was already ‘re at 8 
opolis being refitted, it meant that ’mething) 
in the air. 

There had been a station wagon | iting 0! 
Hickey to headquarters. Finn and Jc) Hersey 
been there, too. They said they had pen havily 
wonderful time while waiting for the Hanes, 
were due to go back to Fuka when H: |told the 
wait. Now they wanted to know what | yas alla 
and one by one the remainder of the ‘\adron fo 
out that Hickey was in Cairo also. 

In the afternoon they loiteredina {10 bar wl 
they usually drank beer, waiting for ‘key @® 
back from headquarters across the J. Whee 
came, he shrugged and said, “Greece: ind they 
separated their thoughts to think abo ‘t. They 
wanted to talk about it but couldn’t cause 
still secret. But later, when John Qué » and Hit 
were walking back to headquarters, } key ##0%\: 
him that Eighty Squadron was to be ‘ only 
squadron in Greece. “It’s only going ‘e Hh 
forces in Greece,” he had said. “No }it@hy® 


supply. Two-Eleven Squadron is tl : the ’ 
mite 
= 


heims. There’s a Wellington Squac 
doing night raids on Italy. The Blenh’)s 
ing Albania. We’ll be doing escort for >m " 
at a place called Phaleron near Ath« for = : 
couple of days, then we'll probably > te 
That’s inland somewhere. They tell » the we 
er’s hellish and the mountains high.” { 

And that night, Hersey had said, * hens 1S 
But nobody had believed him, so 0) ne 
notice when he said that it was anew / 8% vi 
at all. And he was right; it is new, Ji Quay! 
thinking. Hersey had gone on. Nobe | speass 
lish, but they speak French and Germ | he 
There were good cabarets, (Continu io 
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He k 


He did not feel his way as most d 7 
speed and pushed the gun button » 
port engine in his sights. The i? 
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mooureee ket 
ing gifts of garters, supporters and spe- 
cial girdles. The result: nothing. The 
socks still wrinkle. It must be the con- 
tour of the Wright limb. 

In view of this, Miss Wright’s present 
employment with Mr. Samuel Goldwyn 
is in the nature of a national phenome- 
non. Mr. Goldwyn has previously been 
a high priest in attendance at the altar 
of glamor. 

Goldwyn once spent a million dol- 
lars publicizing the charms of Miss 
Anna Sten, with the result that (a) the 
public was not charmed, and (b) Miss 
Sten, a good actress with a great Conti- 
nental reputation, was a failure. A later 
experiment with Miss Merle Oberon 
rewarded Mr. Goldwyn’s patience and 
confidence in a more substantial fash- 
ion, and the financial rewards were ex- 
cellent until that moment when Mr. 
Alexander Korda removed Miss Oberon 
from the Goldwyn clutches by the sim- 
ple device of marrying her. 

The only apparent excuse Miss 
Wright has for being on the Goldwyn 


pay roll is that she is an actress. She 
was playing in Life With Father on 
Broadway when Goldwyn hired her for 
the part of the child in the screen ver- 
sion of The Little Foxes. She is now 
Mrs. Lou Gehrig in The Pride of the 
Yankees, a picture in which Mr. Gary 
Cooper, the gentleman gaucho, has been 
instructed as painstakingly in our na- 
tional pastime as an infant is taught to 
walk. The thing becomes more involved 
by reason of the fact that although Miss 
Wright is twenty-two years of age, she 
has always’ played children. 


Home is Where You Find It 


Miss Wright’s competence as a per- 
former was established almost immedi- 
ately by her nomination for the best 
assisting artist of 1941 for her work in 
The Little Foxes. Even this failed to 
glamorize her and there is little chance 
that anything ever will. She lives on the 
wrong side of the tracks in Beverly Hills 
and can be reached only by explorers of 


great fortitude. It will be found that 
Miss Wright lives somewhere down a 
driveway. Furthermore, she lives over 
a garage. 

However, the apartment is extremely 
attractive and it is at this point that 
the caller realizes that although Miss 
Wright may never be another Clara Bow 
she most certainly has her wits about 
her. 

“Look, the swimming hole,” 
going to the window. 

There is a swimming pool. The loca- 
tion is quiet; the rent is reasonable. 
Also, Miss Wright can act. While being 
interviewed, she sits on a divan with 
her feet tucked under her. Nothing 
shows, especially not a wrinkle. 

If Miss Wright looks and conducts 
herself like Helen Hayes, it is because 
she wants to act like Helen Hayes. That 
started when Teresa saw Miss Hayes in 
Victoria Regina and made up her mind 
about acting. Far from discouraging 
her, the family urged her on. She was 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Ice Heart 


By Grantland Rice 


Meet Ben Hogan, the man 
who demonstrated that 
good golf—the kind that 
pays off—is a simple tri- 
umph of mind over matter 
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EN HOGAN is the ex-caddie from 
B Dublin, Texas, who— (1) broke all 
past records by finishing in the 
money in fifty-six consecutive tourna- 
ments against the greatest golfers in the 
world; (2) won the Vardon Trophy of 
1941 for the finest all-round record; 
(3) had the lowest scoring average of 
the year, barely above seventy for each 
round; (4) was the biggest money win- 
ner of the 1941 season; (5) who, weigh- 
ing around 134 pounds, was and is one 
of the mighty hitters of the game; (6) 
started the new 1942 season by winning 
over $4,000 on two great shots; (7) car- 
ried out this killing pace through Pine- 
hurst, Asheville, and in the Masters’ 
Tournament at Augusta, a spring stretch 
run that lifted his 1942 earnings close 
to $10,000, well in front of other pur- 
suing stars, with a big lead in Vardon 
Trophy points. 
Millions who have played golf, or 
haven’t played golf, know something 
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about Bobby Jones, Harry Vardon and 
Walter Hagen. But Ben Hogan is a 
new type, an example of a new day. 
Hogan came up the hard way and he 
is on the hard side. He is about as soft 
as a hydrant. Looking something like 
George Raft, he has a face that might 
have been cut out of brown granite. 

The slim Texan was the first golfer to 
startle Gene Sarazen, another hard- 
boiled competitor, who won his first 
U. S. Open Championship at Skokie in 
1922. Sarazen and Hogan were paired 
in the big four-ball championship 
played each spring at Miami. 

“T thought I was a tough competitor,” 
Gene told me, after they had won. “I’m 
just a violet compared to Hogan. In our 
first match we were four-up at the end 
of six holes. Naturally I was riding high, 
and then Hogan came up to me. You 
know what he said: ‘What’s the matter 
with us? Are we yellow? We should be 
six-up here. Come on and get to work.’ ” 


A dead-pan, brown anit, 
veals the hard disciy ine 
strain under which B 
his matches. He is 
golfer in whose vein 
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That’s Hogan. He is b first 
ever known who turne: olf 
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birdie four for a tie. ‘|s hokey 
500 yards in length, w_| the 
on a plateau, offering iff 
Standing on this final 4) 
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long-hitting Jimmy Th son 
reached this green in ty'5 
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put everything he ha he 
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stream as he lashed a he & 
traveled at least 300 |rdd am” 
turf. He was over the g "1 
to get his birdie four. 
A day later in the ple off, np 
over $4,000, Hogan fi hed 
birdies to win by a sie 
had a short pitch on the 5 f 
a bank, upon which an « fa$ 
in the balance. It was)}s 
pitch that had cost S! my 
eight on this same ‘ple. 
masked, dead-pan, br i 
was something to waty|as 
holed an eagle three. © 











More Than a St Maker 
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holes. , 
Even Byron Nelson, ¢ of 
admitted that he had 1 1is 
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“What can they find for a woman to 
do in Personnel?” 

“T draft the orders.” 

“What sort of orders?” 

She smiled with a deprecatory shrug. 
“Just the routine stuff—allowances, uni- 
forms regulations, and so on.” 

He smiled. ‘So you’re one of the peo- 
ple who tell us how to dress?” 

“That’s it. I’ve just been drafting a 
new uniform regulation. It will appear 
in Weekly Orders tomorrow.” 

“Socks to be an inch longer?” 

“Not a bad guess. You’ll know about 


it tomorrow.” 


“You might as well tell me now. 
Why not?” 

She hesitated. “Very well. You'll 
see Orders, anyway, when you go back. 
The new regulation affects slacks. Turn- 
ups are to be worn again.” 

He stared incredulously. “No!” he 
breathed. Then he quivered with sup- 
pressed laughter. “But the thing’s fan- 
tastic. What possible reason—” 

“But there is a reason,” she inter- 
rupted stiffly. 

“Impossible!” 

“T’1l tell you what it is. As you know, 
several officers have had to bail out 
over the Channel. Some have dropped 
into the drink several times, and the 
salt water has caused their slacks to 
shrink. Turn-ups would allow them to 
be brought to regulation length. So, you 
see, behind the order lies a practical 
purpose.” 

He became serious. “Imagine it,” he 
muttered bitterly. ‘This is how we fight 
total war. I’m sorry to be critical, but—”’ 

She broke in: “Don’t blame me. I 
don’t make the orders—I only pass them 
on.” She finished her wine. “Now I 
must be getting back.” 

“To think out a new shape for my 
collar?” 

She smiled. “Possibly.” 

“How about lunch tomorrow?” He 
touched the empty bottle. “We must 
have another of these.” 

She hesitated. “I shall probably be 
along, anyway. All right, I'll come, but 
only on the understanding that I pay 
for the wine. Being independent is still 
a novelty.” 

“I don’t like the idea, but if it’s a 


condition of your coming then I’ll say 
no more.” 

“Good. Au _ revoir.” 
toward the door. 


She moved 


eo following day the Midi was well 

patronized for lunch; by noon every 
place had been booked, and the girl in 
Air Force blue found her escort already 
seated. 

“T managed to get the same table,” he 
boasted gracefully, as he rose to greet 
her. “I hope you won’t mind, but I’ve 
ordered the wine—to make sure of get- 
ting it.” 

“Very wise. Sorry I’m a bit late, but 
I’ve had a hectic morning.” 

“What’s the news today? Been work- 
ing out a new method of lacing shoes?” 

“More important things than that,” 
she answered seriously. “Oh, and that 
reminds me—your persuasive curiosity 
yesterday may land you in trouble. 
That order about slacks was canceled at 
the last minute and I see you’ve had 
turn-ups put on. You should have 
waited until the order was promul- 
gated.” 

“Ts that so?” he said slowly, his eyes 
on her face. 

She nodded. “Extraordinary how in- 
formation leaks out, isn’t it? This 
morning no fewer than five officers were 
arrested for being incorrectly dressed. 
Regardless of standing orders they were 
wearing turn-ups. That could hardly be 
coincidence. Somebody must have told 
them.” 

There was a brief silence. 

“Who could it have been?” he ques- 
tioned slowly. 

She glanced up. “Only one person 
knew about the order apart from my- 
self. That may give you an idea.” 

“Are you sure no one else knew?” 

“Certain. I planned the scheme my- 
self.” 

There was another pause. His eyes 
were still on her face. It seemed to fas- 
cinate him. “Who arrested these—in- 
correctly dressed officers?” 

“The police. Not one could give an 
account of himself, which was only to 
be expected since they were not at- 
tached to any unit—at least, not to a 
British unit. It rather looks as though 


She made a slight inclination 
with her head. “That's all.” 
He rose slowly to his feet, 
clicked his heels and bowed 


our Intelligence people are not so slow 
after all, doesn’t it? Five spies in one 
cast of the net isn’t bad.” 

There was another pause. The waiter 
poured the wine. 

When the officer spoke again his voice 
was strained: “Excuse me a moment. 
I’ve just remembered something.” 

She didn’t look up. “If you’re think- 
ing of going to your tailor’s, I wouldn’t 
bother. And there’s no point in trying 
to hide your slacks. The two gentle- 
men behind you aren’t impatient. I’m 
sure they’ll give you time to drink your 
wine. As I said yesterday, it may be a 
long time before there is such another 
vintage.” 

His expression did not change. Only 
the color drained slowly out of his face, 
leaving it gray. With fingers that were 
white, but steady, he held his glass to 
the light, so that the rubies in it glowed 
blood-red. 

“T’m all the more sorry that we shall 
never know each other better,” he said 
softly, and after drinking deeply placed 
the empty glass, inverted, on the table. 

She, too, lifted her glass, and touched 
the wine with her lips. 

His eyes, now expressionless, came 
back to hers. “Is that all?” 

She made a slight inclination with her 
head. “That's all.” 

He rose slowly to his feet; clicked his 
heels and bowed stiffly from the waist. 
Then, without another word, he turned 
and walked toward the door, followed 
by the two gentlemen who were not im- 
patient. 

The waiter came forward, smiling. 
“Taking lunch, madame?” 

“No. Just coffee—black.” 

The waiter leaned forward to brush 
some crumbs from the table. “Every- 
thing go off all right?’ he whispered. 

“Yes. Keep the table reserved, 
though—we may need it again.” 

The waiter straightened his back. 
“Oui, madame,” he said loudly. 




















How France Eat 


By Thérese Bonney 
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The story of France's des- 
perate food shortage is 
graphically illustrated by 
the unused potato and 
cheese coupons still re- 
maining on this ration card 
at the end of the month: 
potatoes and cheese were 
not to be had even in the 
scanty amounts called for 


Newspaper advertisements 
advise ration card holders 
that certain unused D tick- 
ets may be exchanged for 
noodles, macaroni and tap- 
ioca—an infrequent occur- 
rence in stricken France 





000 kilometers through Unoccu- 

pied France to see how the people 
lived. I dined with one of the great gen- 
erals of the French army of pre-Armis- 
tice days. In the old days ‘he had lived 
in style, with a cook who was the envy 
of all his friends. However, this time 
an omelette for two had to do for six. 
The rest of the meal consisted of let- 
tuce without oil and a handful of straw- 
berries. 

The wife of a French academician told 
me that in their household they had had 
no potatoes in five months, no meat in 
two. Because of the scarcities, she was 
forced to spend four or five hours a day 
marketing. She considered herself for- 
tunate if for eighty to a hundred francs 
(two to three dollars) she could get 
enough vegetables for two meals for her 
husband and herself. 

Everything is rationed, and ration 
tickets are more precious than gold, 
literally. Without them it is possible 
to starve; even with them life is des- 
perately hard. I had heard stories of 
guests giving their ration tickets to their 
hostess. My experience went even fur- 
ther. I was invited to lunch by an am- 
bassador. On leaving I was’ asked to 
hand my ration tickets to my host. 

The days of the gastronomically 
spoiled Frenchmen are gone. The fa- 
mous chefs who labored over canard a 
lorange or truffes aux cendres are grad- 
ually turning their attention to spruce 
steak, ersatz cutlets, poppy salads. I 
studied the question of food with those 
charged with its control and distribu- 
tion. I visited the farms of almost two 
hundred peasants in widely separated 
regions. I motored hundreds of miles to 
visit factories, slaughterhouses, labora- 
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the frequent gesture of the 

6 placed one hand over the 
Bs Stomach and looked up gq I number of 
}me. - id other dishes. 
gould be more serious tha y 
fon ticket. When I entered 
S given enough tickets fo 
fot having a ration book, I 
emely difficult to take care 

) pieces of paper. My bread 
red to the floor every time 

purse. I was soon to learn 
— had a special ration 
aese life-or-death bits of 
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The village baker comes back info his 
own. The present shortage of fuel, plus the 
fact that the peasant gets flour instead of 
bread, makes communal baking necessary 


A peasant woman makes cheese from milk 
produced by her own cow. Since cheese is 
now the principal protein staple of the 
peasant, a cow is a highly prized possession 


A, French butche: shop in Vichy displays empty meat hooks and enly a few processed meat 
producis on its coun’er, Many ration tickets are unused because there is ne meat te be had 
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A storekeeper weighs oul a 
for one person. Rice has now 
it can be issued only for child) 
—and to adults only on c 


fat and half a boiled egg (this is call 

Ten strawberries or one small aprici 
Another menu: 

Tapicoa consommé. 

Spinach with no butter but a touch @ 

A dozen snails, without butter or g 

A handful of cherries. 

Another menu: 

Potage Lyonnais. 

Rutabaga boiled. | 

Macaroni (without cheese). \ 

People in America ask me about th/fret 
Market, and the answer, I suppose, is lat 
always be Black Markets. Sugar is jd a 
pound; tea if found can cost from $20 “$2549 
butter is from $2.50 to $5 a pound. Aj; se ort 
if found, would run to $20 or $25; a ch en, tat) 
avis, commands from $5 to $10. A har psts from 
to $100. | 

In Unoccupied France, the Black M: et ise 
so active and vicious as in England bex se the p? 
lation of France is more social minded.| here is@ 
cided feeling and determination that! th and} 
must share privations. re a 

However, there are food speakeasie perating. 
my long motor trip over France I four ‘hree T 
are generally four or five miles from tt »dgeai? 
and are frequented at night. Our news per mea 
diplomats always know where they are ecause t 
you can get a good meal without ration kets. 
in Vichy itself, I ate a paté, a real ov 
steak, a great dish of French fried 7 Atos 
Camembert. 

This meal per person, with wine, 
Frenchman, that would mean the equi’ 
$8—a prohibitive sum. These places: gfe#t® 
and very severe measures are taken aga t them ® 
they are located. 

But such subterfuges have an infinite al effet 
the great problem of starving France. | 
that is technically free, conditions are f 
worse. The authorities are keenly awat jf 
in Belgium, their closest neighbors, whe 
of diseases incidental to starvation is 
frightening rate. 

The French ration of 250 grams of 7at# 
meager at best, was down to 190 gram: 
1941. Rice was reserved for children ° /* 
for invalids requiring a doctor’s prescrl > 
late was distributed only to children. 1 
approaching that limit of human endi In 
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which even the cleverest use of ersatz 
a nation. 
THE END 
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CUB PILOT 


By Carl D. Lane 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARREN BAUMGARTNER 


Friend, Chid’s big hound dog, put his 
muzzle on the boy’s neck with affection 
as Chid stooped before a flat rock. The 
October night was frosty, promising ice 
in the marshes along the river and in the 
alder swales by morning. He nailed the 
shed door tight, taking more blows than 
he needed, killing time. The General 
Hook was late coming up tonight 

“Chid,” Bull called, “come along now 
or I’ll take the whip to you. When a 
man has gold he don’t have to wait for 
no one; for his brat, never.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Chid said and unhitched 


the chain from the dog’s collar. Chid 
had wover the collar himself, making 
it out of what was cheap and handy 


like most everything else around the 
place. His father had left him when he 
was eleven, two years ago, going off to 
California for gold and abandoning him 
Chid’s mother had died when he was 
four. He would have liked to have ne 
to live with some of her kin as they’d 


urged him to but living in exactly this 
place had been important to his dreams. 

Suddenly, from the river, dark and 
unseen to the westward, came the far- 
off beat of a stern-wheeler, feeling her 
way up the black stream. Chid could 
picture Lag Jessup, the pilot, alert in 
his port window, using his river sense 
and that awareness not given to com- 
mon mortals, guiding his steamer 
around hidden niggerheads and snags 
and gravel bars 

Chid knew and loved the river. His 
dream was to be a steamboat pilot. 
Until his father had conjured himself 
out of an almost forgotten past this 
morning he’d been on his way to making 
the dream come true 

A single bell, thin and wintry, sounded 
beyond the shore scrub and the paddle 
beat ceased. Lag was picking his way 
between the shore and the end of the 
Drowned Man, searching for the narrow 


channel. In a need Chid. 


minute he’d 


The Calypso was firing with resin now. She crept into the wake of the General Hook and was gaining rapidly 


“Chid,” Bull Hawley bellowed, “what 
in nation’s keepin’ you? You tryin’ to 
run away? Come here!” 

Chid didn’t answer, risking Bull’s 
ready whip hand, whisky-quickened to- 
night. Helping Lag and the General 
Hook was a solemn bounden duty. It 
paid him two dollars a month. But 
more important, it was leading him 
joyously near to the port window as 
Lag’s cub. 

On the river a whistle sounded, like 
aman calling a dog to heel. Old Friend’s 
ears went up. The dog was alert and 
aquiver at once. ‘Go ahead, boy,” Chid 
whispered. “It’s the sign, boy.” 

Old Friend faced his muzzle toward 
the sound in the night, raising his head. 
Then he bayed—long and deep. 

Chid patted him, feeling somehow 
closer to Old Friend than ever before. 
What was coming, doing his father’s bid- 
ding, would be bearable only because 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Fireman’s Daugh 


By Philip Clark 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 


When a man feels ready 
and able to save the world, 
it's a bitter thing to have to 
put it off until he’s eighteen 


towel wrapped around my middle, 

and my feet were getting pretty tired 
from trying to stand with my heels a 
half inch off the floor so no one would 
notice. But there were only three other 
guys between me and the Navy doctor 
who was doing the examinations. And 
then this boatswain or quartermaster or 
whatever they call it with that kind of 
stripes came down the line checking up 
papers. He came to me and he said, 
“Where’s your papers? For Pete’s sake, 
don’t you guys do anything like you’re 
told to?” 

I didn’t say anything. Because he’d 
seen me plenty before, only not with all 
my clothes off. He was a big, red- 
necked, blimpy kind of guy, and he took 
a good look at me, and said, “Oh, gosh! 
You again!” 

I still didn’t say anything. Because 
what was the use? He just grabbed me 
by the back of the neck and marched me 
out of there. Fast, so it was very hard 
to hold the towel up, and a lot of big 
dopes in the line laughed. We went out 
of the examination room, and back to 
where I’d left my clothes. He stood over 
me while I got dressed, and he didn’t 
say anything at all till I was tying my 
tie. Then he said, “Now look, bubber. 
Don’t come in here again! Do you get 
it? Don’t come here any more! Or shall 
I have it tattooed on you?” 

I said, “All right. Only you don’t 
have to get tough about it.” 

* He said, “Maybe I don’t have to, but 
I will. Now beat it. And stay beat!” 

I said, very calm and sort of cold, 
“Thanks. Maybe I can do you a favor 
some time.” 

He didn’t get it, of course. Because 
what I was thinking was that I was 
bound to get in sooner or later, and I’'d 
probably get promoted a lot faster than 
him, the big dumbbell. I could just see 
him snapping out a salute and saying, 
“Boatswain Something-or-Other report- 
ing for duty, sir.’ And then the expres- 
sion on his face when he saw who it was. 

Only instead he was slamming the 
door of the recruiting station in back of 
me, and I was walking down the cus- 
tomshouse steps. Arlene was waiting 
for me at the bottom of the steps, and I 
guess she could tell right away what had 
happened. Arlene is the only person in 
the world who understands me even a 
little bit, and even she doesn’t really 
understand. Not entirely. I guess no- 
body ever understands that way. 

We walked down the street to get the 
bus, and Arlene said, ‘Don’t feel so bad 
about it, Tommy. You didn’t really 
think you could—well—sneak into the 
Navy, did you?” 

I said, “Oh, the heck with it. It was 
worth a try, wasn’t it?” 

Because, of course, she couldn’t see 


| tower have a thing on but this 


I was holding my feet out with 
my knees bent, trying to keep 
from spinning. And then I hit. 
Hard. It most knocked me cockeyed 
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it the way I had. Just 
line of guys waiting tc} 
And then the doctor | 
thumps, and _ looking 
amazed. And saying, 
you’re in wonderful shay] 
If every recruit only cay} 
shape you’re in—” 
And then maybe he’d 
Father. Even if I di! 
darned consent papers, () 
it before. Younger tha 
But here we were wait 
and I looked at Arlene, 
she wasn’t really sorry. } 
pretty with blue eyes) 
blond hair, and I kno 
cause I’m in love y 
felt that way even bac 
before I really fell for h 
was kind of mad at her, | 
see she didn’t really wat 
Not any more than Fath) 
Even if she had come 4 
say goodby, in case th 
right off. But it was tor 
to fight about it. 4 
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a bus came, and 3 

couple of soldiers 
got on, too. I could se 
ing Arlene a good le 


tell Arlene knew 
her. A girl always 
mad I couldn’t thin! 
all the way out to 
we both live. We gotc 
walked up the street to | 
It was awfully warm for 
year, and we sat on the st |i 
Arlene said, “Maybe wh) 
ished school—maybe 
change his mind.” 

Only she didn’t really: 
was just humoring me. | 
And the way I’m flunkir 
sight, that’s really som 
forward to.” 

Because how can you) 
to study with all this go" 
beginning to get kind 0. 
just sat there. That's) 
about Arlene. She does 
time when you've got 1) 
about. A car came up tl 
was Arlene’s father. I g 
came up the steps, and 
evening, Mr. Bolton.” 

He said, “Uh—good % . 


if 


Ht 
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Bobby.” | 

Bobby! He thought I v a 
rant! He hadn’t even loo ame 9 
body ever really looks ; J®* «i; 


enough to see who youé |" 
age, anyway. I was pr © ‘fe 
Mr. Bolton just marched Ps q 
he said, “Arlene, honey, ) pe any 


in. It’s getting cold.” | (‘tity 
Just like that. Arlene +» © an 
Father. I'll be right in — adi 
But she stayed with 1 #0 1, 


minutes. I guess she ] 
make me feel if she ju 
trotted right after him. . 
front door closed, I hea 
talking to Arlene’s mot . 
“Well, Muriel, I’ve finist 
First duty tonight! I'ma i : 
Only right then the doc ° 
to Arlene, “Full-fledged | 
“Fireman,” she said, ¢ ™ 
gled. “Daddy’s an auxili 
civilian defen He sl } " 
brass pole and evé my et 
i, Continued on P My 
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} Tommy Dorsey’s band 
what to do when the 
W) hot. Swing to light- 
; othing—meaning gab- 
 worsteds, synthetics, 
" er and lightweight 


‘ is the summer- 
1, that looks most like 
) suits. 

tikes a good all-round 
‘44 country. In natural 
Ola free hand with color- 
‘ps. You can wear the 
trasting jacket, the 
cks 


red 


Les! 


idjlacks. 
x 
ane yarns—rayon, vis- 
M im a wide range of 
Wes. They are all light 
fasily, and are made in 
winess and sports pat- 
fi-looking, inexpensive 
( Palm Beach suits are 


tir stand-by. 

Aland week ends, pack a 
\nd-type tweed jacket, 
nel slacks. They'll fix 
@hape for any country 
: > 


¥ 
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club, picnic and general country doings. 

Coolest suit material is cotton seer- 
sucker. So neatly tailored now that you 
needn’t worry about being taken for a 
sleepwalker in pajamas. 

If you’re in the Army you'll get a 
special summer uniform—lightweight 
shirt, trousers and tie, in sun-tan color. 
Army men believe in keeping cool, too 

The lightweight idea runs through the 
clothing picture from head to foot. 
Shirts are made of paper-weight cotton, 
meshes and porous materials with low 
ered neckbands and convertible collars 
to be worn without a tie for sports. S 
mer colors are creams, yellows, tans an 
blues. 

Wash ties are a smart notion because 
they actually wash. There is still light 
weight silk neckwear around in popular 
stripes and colorful designs 

Lightweight hose, in cotton or rayon, 
come in solid colors and patterns. The 
short ankle-length sock is a good choic 

Get into summer shoes earl} 
them late. They’ll save you 
shoes for next fall. 
shoes is the two-tone shoe of bi 


sig news I 


tan smooth leather in a perforated model 
that lets in any stray breeze. These are 
all right for business wear. For week- 
end and resort wear, the coffee leather 
and cream buckskin combination is a 
good choice. There’ll be brown and 
white shoes worn, too, and plenty of 
moccasin-type shoes. 

Lightweight straw hats with colorful 
puggree bands will be popular; best 
color—natural. Good all-round country 
hat is the water-repellent, wind-proof 
bucket hat, worn originally by college 
boys, and a Florida last 
winter. It can stand plenty of abuse, 
and you'll like it for wear on the golf 
course. 

Silver is not on the priority list, which 
means that you'll find plenty of silver 
tie clasps and cuff links in the shops. 
Western-motif leather is good in belts 
with silver buckles, wrist-watch straps, 
tie clasps and cuff links. Suspenders 
are holding up in bright colors in cottons 
sum- 


success in 


checks, plaids and solids—for 
I 


mer dazzling 
Jacket lengths are the same as you’ve 
worn them, but no wool suits 


alway Ss 


For warm weather outfits in 
Tommy Dorsey's band: Tommy 
wears a double-breasted tropical 
worsted suit without vest; Clark 
Yocum, guitar, has a seersucker 
suit, straw hat; Ziggy Elman, trum- 
pet, natural color Palm Beach and 
sports straw; John Huddleston, 
single-breasted natural color gab- 
ardine suit and a fancy straw; 
Chuck Lowry, blue-gray synthetic 
fabric suit; Frank Sinatra, Shet- 
land-type sports jacket and gray 
flannels. The girl is Jo Stafford 





will carry trouser cuffs, and that in- 
cludes your flannels, coverts, gabardines 
and tropical worsteds. Cotton and syn- 
thetic fabrics may be cuffed if you like. 
Best summer colors for suits are light 
tan for general wear, blue-gray for busi- 
ness. 

There’s no excuse for sweltering this 
summer. Pick yourself a lightweight 
suit. We’ll tell you where. kkk 
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As Jill said, anything 
worth having is worth 
waiting for. That was 
what she had always 
known and the thing 
Ching had had fo learn 


from much reading, but when he 
stopped at an all-night diner for a 
sandwich and coffee he took it out of his 
pocket and read it again. It was brief 
and to the point, as though she were re- 
minding him that she felt now exactly 
as she had felt four years ago. Just in 
case I might get any wrong ideas, he 
thought. 
“Ching,” the letter said, “I’m out at 
the ranch for a few days, and if it’s at all 
possible I’d like to see you on a matter 
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of business. I realize you don’t take 
vacations from the Army at your own 
convenience, but if you can make it I 
expect to be here until Thursday or Fri- 
day of next week.” 

It was signed, “Jill.” Her handwrit- 
ing was no better than it had ever been, 
and in spite of himself the sight of it 
could still give him a familiar and ex- 
pectant feeling of excitement. It was 
lucky, he thought, that her letter had 
arrived just when he’d been granted a 
twenty-day furlough. Or perhaps it was 
just the opposite of lucky, because see- 
ing her again would only complete what 
the letter had already started, the recol- 
lection of a number of things that were 
better forgotten. He was sticking his 
chin out and he knew it. 

Outside the rain was beating against 
the windows. The weather was cockeyed 
like everything else. The counterman 
drew a cup of coffee from the urn and 
settled down companionably on a stool. 

“You picked some night for traveling, 
soldier. It’d have to be one of two things 
to get me out in a storm like this. Either 
money or a woman.” 

Ching Talbot said, “A combination of 
the two,’ and wondered exactly how 
much truth there was in that statement. 
He laid a half dollar on the counter and 
shouldered the door open against the 
push of the wind. 

The pavement was slippery and the 
flat gusts of rain kept the windshield 
spattered in spite of the wiper. He 
loafed out of town doing a conservative 
thirty miles an hour, a part of his mind 
occupied with driving, a part of it oc- 





cupied with a memory of Jill Garrison, 
and with piecing together the fragments 
of the past four years. 

The ranch, of course, had always been 
the important thing. His father and 
jill’s father had owned it jointly, and 
afterward it had been left to the chil- 
dren. And that was what had caused 
the trouble. The land. Or rather their 
different ideas as to what should be 
done with it. 


HEY had both been born and raised 

on that expanse of grass and moun- 
tains, but it had seen its best days as a 
business concern long before they were 
grown up, The memories Ching had of 
it were clear cut, but somehow imper- 
sonal, like forgotten snapshots in an old 
album. He hadn’t lived there since his 
first year in mining school, and after 
Jill’s father’s death Mrs. Garrison had 
closed the main house, and had taken 
Jill to New York with her. It was what 
he had expected of her. She had a 
weak heart, and living in a high altitude 
hadn’t helped it any. But her departure 
had left the ranch as just so much un- 
used acreage. At least that was the way 
Ching felt about it. He had been 
twenty-four years old then. He was 
land poor, and money seemed a very 
important thing. 

What he had done was logical enough. 
Gold was up to thirty-five dollars an 
ounce, and mining was his business. He 
borrowed what money he could, and 
drilled his tests down the floor of the 
valley along the creek, and it was won- 
derful. It was only eight feet to pay 





Ching went on looking ‘i the: dup 
window. He said, “Look 
born and raised on thj 












dirt. He had all the wa’! he’ 
in the creek, and the samp The 
up ran around seventy-fi: and ws 
cents to the yard. Figu thet « 
dredge would handle five t! san 
a day, and you were deal jn imper 
tant money. 

He wired Jill and met h yy 
They had dinner in the ‘illroom ¢ 
one of the hotels, in a th with, 
red-and-white-checked c , on th 
table. That was one dete j¢ 
bered. He remembered 45 that th 
dinner cost him twelve ¢ ars yi 
was borrowed, but he f rich fo 
twelve dollars was chicken 4 

It was chicken feed, that “until the 
got to the coffee and bran stags 4 
brought out the papers tt and gay 
her the costs: equipment istallatigy 
and production over a p 4 of js 
years, and the estimated pi js; ands} 
oe the whole works rig »ack in) 

ap. 

“I’m sorry, Ching,” shes | “Mayb 
I’m a fool, but that’s the o; real hos 
I’ve ever had, and I don’t w_ itspais 
You'll have to do your r ing som 
where else.” 


E HADN'T believed he ¢ first 8 
had known that a dred: youldm 
the land, but that had neve 
him as being a matter fora 
tion. He considered her po |of view! 
so much sentimental tripe id saids,, 
but it hadn’t done any goo 
She was nice about it, 
her chin should have w: 
he was running his head 
wall. He was scared, thou 










could see was a two-theu it 

note, and no visible mear | meetin a 

it. 
“It’s hard to explain,” Jil td “by 


don’t want money that ba. Md. 
I’d feel cheap and greedy | took it 

“I suppose that mitt cheap.” 

“I suppose it does,” Jill id 

It had gone on from ee ew? 
progressed from personalit to 
of legal action and inju ions 
couldn’t recall it in exact d 
bartender, the waiter, and 
customers all had ringsid & = 
first-class brawl. What Ch’ gotout 
it finally was an engagem) ‘ting th- ink. 
he had to hock for two m (hs bo," 
and room after he got hon ao | 

After four years he could feo 
bering that part of it. Loc € 
it, and in the light of eve th , 
had happened since, the ia) 
seem as important as it 7 Sm 
then, but the bitterness e the 
pride that had grown out 0 
there, and they were real e: 
sidering that, he wondered ' 
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“SWAN-DERFUL BABY-GENTLE 
suds! No more strong soaps 
for me! I’ll Swan the dishes 


and be good to my hands?” 


“MAN, WHAT A BATH! Never 
got lather like this with old- 
time floating soaps! Swan 
sure gives hard water the 


“yep, NO NEED for easy-to- 
waste package soaps once 
you get on to baby-gentle 
Swan—the sudsin’ wonder!” 


“AND LISTEN, mister: Swan 
gives you more real soap 
per penny than any leading 
toilet soap!” 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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1s twins! 0 
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TUNE IN: 
GRACIE ALLEN . GEORGE BURN 
PAUL WHITEMAN : | | 
See local pape, for time cnc Station 


THE BABY-GENTLE 





FLOATING SOAP 
THATS A SUDSIN’ wHiz! 
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Flight to the Sun 


Continued from page 12 





Wy ff independent survey reveals 


they prefer men with: Dark com- 
plexions e Brown wavy hair e 
Blue eyes ¢ Lean profiles e A defi- 


nite leaning towards sports clothes, 


THE KIND OF MEN WHO WEAR 


ESSLEY 
Homan Mise 
SHIRTS 


When women stop talking about 
their clothes .. . they start talking 
about yours! Essley Shirts are 
W oman-W tse—that is, they have the 
smart style and careful tailoring that 
women admire. They are (a) tailored 
by famous Troy craftsmen and (b) 
styled by America’s foremost men’s 
fashion authority. $1.85 to $3.00. 


Essley Sports Appare 


is cut for comfort, tailored for i. 


styled in the newest patterns and shades, 






too, with Hungarian girls. They were all 
over the Balkans. 

“We'll probably get there in time to 
see the finish,” Hersey had said. 

John Quayle had been optimistic and 
replied, “They might surprise you.” 

“Who, the Greeks?” said Hersey. “As 
fighters they’re good cooks.” 

They had left in groups of three the 
next day. Hickey had taken Gorell and 
Finn over. Hersey had brought over 
Vain and Stewart. Tap had brought 
over Constance and South, and Quayle 
himself had brought over Brewer and 
Richardson. The others had straggled 
over. It was a long flight and they had 
put down at Candia on Crete to refuel, 
then come on to Athens. 


UAYLE thought about the first time 

he had flown over this city. He 
couldn’t find the Phaleron airdrome 
from which they were to operate. The 
cloud was low and uncertain. He had 
flown the limit on his gas supply, then 
taken a chance and come down under 
it .. . hedge-hopped the houses and fol- 
lowed a road along a coast which looked 
like the road marked on the map as 
leading to the airport. He had passed 
right over the airdrome. 

Someone in the flight had shouted in 
his radio, “There it is down there... 
there’s Gladiators on the field!” And he 
had seen it, turned close in from the 
hills and side-slipped in. It was Phale- 
ron all right. Then they had driven into 
Athens. 

There had been those surprising 
scenes. People calling to them as they 
speeded the two miles into town. The 
wagon was still desert camouflaged a 
dust color, and this made it distinctive 
as British and military. When the 
Greeks recognized it they shouted hap- 
pily at them everywhere, and a crowd 
had suddenly gathered about them as 
they lifted their kit out of the wagon 
to carry it into the Athenai Hotel in 
which they were billeted. Quayle’s bag 
had been taken out of his hand. He had 
been slapped and patted on the back 
and his head knocked. He had to fight 
his way with Hickey to get in at the door 
of the hotel. 

It had been fine; he had heard them 
shouting, “Inglisi, Inglisi, airoplanos!” It 
was very happy for everyone, and they 
all felt the Greeks were very fine people. 

Every time they had walked down the 
street, people had followed them and 
talked happily to them in Greek. When 
there was an air-raid alarm on the first 
day and they had not taken cover, the 
police had tried to push him and Hickey 
into a shelter. 

It had been mad and like a moving 
picture, but the next day and night had 
been as mad and fantastic, and it was 
still fantastic. 

Se squadron had not left the air- 
drome because of the low cloud until 
today. This was their first flight. Hickey 
had gone to Larissa to see what its air- 
drome was like, with Hersey and Stew- 
art. Maybe they had been up today also 
because it was so fine, but maybe it 
wasn’t fine at Larissa. They all might 
move up there in a couple of days. 
Quayle would not be sorry; it didn’t 
make much difference where you were, 
so long as you could enjoy warmth and 
cinemas. : 

He looked at the instrument board 
with full consciousness, without other 
thoughts, and realized suddenly he was 
very cold. He had kept some of his con- 
sciousness receiving his eyes’ registra- 
tion of the instrument panel as he had 
climbed. His eyes had not stopped 
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white tracers from the Savoias’ guns 
passing beside him. 

He rose two thousand feet in flat 
climbing and looked around quickly to 
see the flight. It had broken up; it al- 
ways did. He saw two Gladiators far to 
his right behind him. He banked to 
come back at the Savoias and suddenly 
saw the white smoke with black edges 
coming from a plane that was falling 
quickly. He couldn’t see if it was a 
Gladiator, and the Savoias had got way 
ahead now and he could see their bombs 
bursting below. They were good. At 
least they went on with their bombing 
but they had split up, which was danger- 
ous for them. 

He saw one Savoia alone to his left, 


ahead of him and a thousand feet lower. 


He pushed the stick forward again and 
calculated his rudder and stick move- 
ments, so that he knew for sure he would 
come across the Savoia’s blind spot at 
the tail. 

He did not feel his way as most do: he 
calculated his stick and rudder move- 
ments like a series of chess moves and 
he came down flat behind the blind spot 
of the Savoia. He kept his speed and 
pushed the gun button . . . he had the 
port engine in his sights. The guns chat- 
tered. He took a look behind him 
to see if anything was on his tail; he 
pushed the gun button again and the four 
guns shuddered at his feet. He pulled 
up and banked tight just as a Savoia 
moved in from the starboard to pick 
him off. He saw the tracer bullets from 
its gun amidships streak up beside his 
tail. 

As he climbed again he looked around 
for the flight. He could see one Gladia- 
tor moving down on the plane he had 
just attacked. From the way he was go- 
ing at it Quayle thought it must be 
Gorell, because he was coming down too 
fast and steep. Quayle banked, watching 
the scene, way ahead of him now and 
out of reach. The Gladiator came down 
on the Savoia, and Quayle saw the trac- 
ers dragging past the Savoia, and the 
Savoia’s bullets passing into the Gladia- 
tor, but the Gladiator pulled up and 
nosed over to the left. Smoke was com- 
ing from the port engine of the Savoia 


_and it was losing height. He watched it 


turn and could see it was out of control. 
It fell faster and went into a flat spin. 
He half looped and banked so that he 
could see it lose height and head-crash 
into the sea. 

He looked around for Savoias or 
Gladiators. The Savoias had got a good 
lead now and were out of sight. He 
could see one Gladiator far below him. 
He turned and realized he was about ten 
miles from Athens over the sea. He kept 
looking around for Gladiators, then 























'e you ever stopped to think that if it wasn't 
Axis, we'd be out playing golf now?” 
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How to Tame a Brother 





BILL'S THE SWELLEST brother a girl ever had. But sometimes he gets me so mad! Like 


the other morning for instance. He stands up there, his chest puffed out, a grim look on 
his face and says, “Listen, muffinhead, let me tell you something. When your innards 
are off the beam, there’s only one thing sets ‘em straight—a good, stiff, old-fashioned purge!” 





“LISTEN TO OUR WILLIE!” I said. 
“Just full of bright little ideas that are 
about as up-to-date as a horse-car. 
I don’t suppose it ever entered your 
head to find and correct the caxse of 
your trouble. Oh, no! Well, you come 
along with me and learn something!” 


“THIS OUGHT TO BE GOOD!” he says. 
“You bet it’s going to be good. This swell, 
crunchy cereal’s got just what it takes to get 
at the cause of constipation due to lack of 
‘bulk’ in the diet. It's KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 
It may be just what you need. Eat it daily 
and drink plenty of water.” 





VVE GOT TO HAND IT TO BILL! He was a good sport. “Sis,” says he, ‘you've really 
got something here. This ALL-BRAN is tops. If it will make me ‘Join the Regulars,’ you've 
got your bid to Spring Houseparties right now!” 


Join the ‘‘Regulars’’ with 


tllongs Gill Bran 


NOW IMPROVED=— GOLDEN SOFT=—DOUBLY DELICIOUS 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATILE CAREER 


SOLO BY GROCERS CVERYWHERE 
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TODAY—IF YOUR CAR MUST GET YOU TO 9 bis 
Off TO Wo rk JOB, GIVE IT THE CARE IT NEEDS. LET YCR 
MOBILGAS DEALER HELP YOU KEEP IT RUNING 





































How your Mobilgas Dealer helps kip *» 
your car on the road...helps make ‘asi! _— 


1. Free Air? Sure—we'llbe 5. Let us Mobilubrié you, 
glad to check your tires once __ car every 1,000 mili po 
a week! tect every chassis le 
2. Let us switch tires each  ©Stly wear! | eee 
5,000 miles, inspect for cuts 6. We’ll protect yovears 

and bruises—check wheel _finish,too! Let us wae... 












alignment, too! 3 months! | 
3. Your battery needs our 7.Letus flushcoolin slem ‘stem 
check-up every 2 weeks. twice a year—cond re s 





4. Let us change your oil ev- 7 pani mS :. 7 
ery 1,000 miles—we’|I put in ama a 


clean, tough Mobileil! 8. Let us make su ef 
. gears are protected ‘well ‘ 
check every 1,000 wih an 


= a i, SS 9. Let us clean you sal 
plugs every 5,000 ee bh ws 
= help you save gasoli, & 
ess 10. Letus check you fe be 
= every 2,000 miles— ange # 
your oil ilterevery8\( \ 
SOCONY-VACU | 
OiL CO., INC, La - 
Magnolia Petroleu! Wl 
General PetroleumCo! hie 
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“Of course, if there isn't any shortage of sil- 


ver polish, you're going fo feel awfully silly” 


his coat pocket. The other four were 
already sitting in the squadron leader’s 
station wagon. It had been recamou- 
flaged a light green and brown earth 
color. 

“We’re going into the King George for 
a bath,” Gorell said. “Do you want to 
come, John?” 

Quayle asked young Gorell where he 
could bathe in the King George Hotel. 

“You can pay fifty drachma and go to 
an empty room.” 

“That’s a swanky place to have a 
bath,” Quayle said. “All of headquar- 
ters lives there.” Quayle spoke flatly 
and evenly and he raised his eyebrows 
when he spoke. His deep-set eyes were 
covered by the shadow beneath them. 

“T know,” young Gorell said. He was 
showing teeth too even and white to be 
real, but they were. “But it’s the only 
place with hot water today.” 

So they went to the King George Hotel 
after Quayle had putin his report at H.Q. 
The King George was next to the Grande 
Bretagne, now the Greek headquarters. 
There were evzone guards in white skirts 
standing at the entrance, and two cars 
filled with thugs and machine guns. 
They were Metaxas’ bodyguard. There 
were groups of people and young Fas- 
cist E.O.N. youths in their blue ski- 
looking suits with white gaiters, waiting 
for Metaxas or Papagos, the commander 
in chief, to come out. When they did, 
the people waved and shouted because 
they were paid to by the E.O.N., and if 
you wandered down Acropolis Street any 
morning you could see the people who 
needed the money being told where to 
go and cheer, by the young E.O.N. Fas- 
cists. 

Sometimes Prince Paul and his Ba- 
varian wife went in there, too, and there 
was little cheering and no shouts from 
the E.O.N. Once, when the first public 
hero from Albania was brought down to 
be made a spectacle of, there were many 
more people and much more cheering. 


GARDNER REA 





Around the door of the King George, 
there were always the groups of Metaxas 
secret police, who were not secret at all 
but just grim men in civilian clothes. 
It was easy for Quayle and the others 
to get into the hotel because they were 
in uniform, but they were watched, and 
the little porter with the black mus- 
tache and the white hands kept a note- 
book with the names and rank of all the 
passers-by and what they did. 


HEY walked into the hotel, bumping 

the secret police as they went in. 
There were people sitting around in the 
long lobby, women in expensive clothes, 
British army liaison officers, and wealthy 
Greeks and French and Germans. The 
Germans were not at war with Greece, 
so they came into the King George lobby 
to watch the British coming and going 
and the general activity, and there was 
none to stop them because the secret 
police were German-trained and pro- 
German. 

“We want a bath,” Tap said to the 
porter with the white hands. 

The man looked at the visitors for a 
moment, then said, “It is impossible. 
We have no rooms.” 

“You had them this morning,” young 
Gorell said. “I rang up and asked you.” 

“We cannot give you a room,” the 
porter insisted. 

“Why?” 

“The manager has said no. He said 
no.” 

“What’s wrong? We pay you, don’t 
we?” Tap said. 

“The manager has said he must keep 
the rooms for other gentlemen.” 

“To hell with him!” 

“It is impossible, 
said no.” 

“Is Mr. Lawson in?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Well, find out,” Tap said. 

“He is not in,” the porter said imme- 
diately. 


impossible. He 
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“Come on, Tap. Can’t you see we're 
not wanted around here?” 

“We'll go up to Lawson’s room.” 

“Who's he?” 

“He’s a war correspondent.” 

They walked to the elevator, and the 
porter called something after them. He 
was telling them they couldn’t go up 
but the elevator door closed. 

Lawson was not in, so Tap went to get 
the maid to open the door. She came, 
was stout and pretty and wore a wedding 
ring, smiled when she opened the door 
and said, “Jnglisi,’ then, “Monsieur 
Lawson est parti.” 

“Yes,” Tap said. “But we want a bath. 
A bath...” Tap pointed to the bath- 
room. 

“Oh... pour tout?” the maid said. 

“Oui... sure. All of us.” 

She said something else in French. 

“What did she say?” Tap was pulling 
off his shoes. 

“She’s gone to get some towels,” tall 
Richardson said. 

“Fine.” Tap had already turned on 
the water and was taking off his coat. 
“I’m going to the Argentina tonight. I’m 
going in here first,’”’ he said. 


UAYLE sat down on the low bed and 

looked around the room. On the mir- 
ror at one end was drawn a face in blue 
and green and black crayon. It had been 
drawn with soft pencil that will surface 
on glass. It was put on thickly to give 
depth, but the streaks where the mir- 
ror showed through gave the face more 
depth and shape, because the light re- 
flected from it. There were large war- 
office maps of Greece and a picture map 
of Albania over a desk. There was a 
small typewriter on the desk, and num- 
bers of folders. In the bookcase there 
were books in German, French and Eng- 
lish. Quayle pulled out a book called 
Exiles in the Aegean. 

The maid came in with an armful of 
towels, gave them to Tap with some 
soap and went out again. 

“Who is this war correspondent?” 
Quayle asked Tap. j 

“He’s an American,” young Gorell 
said. “They’re attached to the army.” 

“What’s he like?” 

“Oh... he’s like you. He’s all right, 
though. He talks like you.” 

Tap was already in the bath. Young 
Gorell and Vain were pulling out maga- 
zines from a cupboard. Richardson, the 
tall boy with fluffy hair and a steady 
manner, was trying to operate a small 
radio. As Tap was getting out of the 
bath, a tall blond man in khaki uniform 
stepped into the room. He looked around 
for a moment, then Tap said, “Hullo, 
Lawson. We were borrowing your 
bath.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Lawson said. 

“This is John Quayle. He’s our flight 
loot,” Tap said. 

“How’re you?” Lawson said. He saw 
the slight, fairly square figure that stood 
carefully—as if careful of exactly the 
way he stood. He saw Quayle’s rather 
dull face collectively, but individually 
split it into features—the keen nose, the 
regular shapeliness of his features. He 
could hardly see Quayle’s eyes because 
they were so far back in his head under 
the two ridges above his nose. His top 
lip was thin and without expression, 
but the bottom one was full and shaded 
the curve leading to his chin. Finally, 
Lawson noted the brown, reactionary 
but silky hair that was dry but somehow 
regular and not very wild. He liked it 
all immediately and liked the slow smile 
that spread around Quayle’s lips when 
he shook hands. Tap introduced the 
others, and Quayle s dor | or the low 
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asked Lawson. 
“Sure. 
Anstee.” 
Quayle thought quickly, not delib- 
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redskin. Moccasin 
toe. Unlined. Fully 
flexible. ROCKET: 
Antiqued tan. 





Open for business—or pleasure. 
Breeze-blown Brogandi—it’s soft 

| as goatskin. And the style is ee 
inspired by the noble 


Re | eae 
| Hey, Wars Cookin’? 


YO". 


|| Nice going with the first aid, Mabel. But, after 
ti this, let him fan his own feet—while he 
a walks! Get him circulating in a pair of 
Walk-Over KOOLIEs. He'll be old fresh- 
as-a-daisy Davey then! BROADWAY: 
Two-tones of tan. White. Brown. 
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Cool as a dip in the pool. 
The original air-holes-in-action 


shoes. Walk-Over Koolies force 
fresh air in and hot air out. 
RAMBLER: White and 
brown mudguard style. 

Also two-tones of tan. 


Wa-Over Kooues 


Walk-Over prices $7.95 to $12.95. 











Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton, Mass. 


erately. It was easy to remember An- 
stee. He was an American who had been 
in Eighty Squadron; he was wild and 
too reckless to fly Gladiators and had 
finished up with a score of twelve 42s 
and crashing head-on into a Savoia and 
never getting out. 

“Yes. Did you know him?” Quayle 
said. 

“I went to school with him,” Lawson 
answered. 

“Are you from the Middle West, too?” 

Ves 

“Anstee used to get mad when he 
heard them talking about it being Isola- 
tionist.” 

“So do I,” Lawson said. “It’s got a 
slab of Isolationists.” 

“Where are you going tonight, Law- 
son?” Tap asked him as he put his coat 
on. 
“Nowhere. I'll probably have to do 
battle with censors.” 

“Why don’t you come with us?” Tap 
suggested. “We're all going to Max- 
rho 

“T might drop around later,’ Lawson 
said. 

“What about you, John?” Tap asked 
Quayle. 

“T might drop around later, too. You 
fellers go on.” 


AWSON sat down at the small desk 

and rolled some paper into a type- 
writer and started to type. Tall Richard- 
son had got out of the bath and young 
Gorell went in there. Quayle read the 
book while the others had their baths 
and Lawson typed. When Vain, the 
young Australian, had finished bathing, 
Tap and the others, who. had been sit- 
ting around reading magazines, got up. 

“Thanks for the use of your bath, 
Will,” Tap said to Lawson. 

“That’s all right. Any time.” 

They all thanked him and went out. 

“See you later, John,” they said to 
Quayle. : 

Quayle nodded and stood up. He 
asked Lawson if it was all right if he 
took a bath. Blond Lawson went on 
typing and laughed and said, ‘Go 
ahead.” So Quayle took a bath and 
wiped himself on the only dry towel left 
and piled the wet ones into a basket and 
pulled on his clothes. Lawson had fin- 
ished typing when he came out. 

“Were you up today?” Lawson asked 
Quayle. 

“Ves.” 

“Did you get any?” 

Quayle hesitated. 

“It’s all right,’ Lawson said. ‘“We’d 
never get it past the censors, anyway.” 

“We have to be careful,” Quayle said. 
“We got a couple of Savoias.” 

Quayle liked this blond American, 
as quickly as Lawson had liked him. 

“Dec you have much trouble with the 
censors?” he asked Lawson. 

“They’re the curse of this war.” 

“Are they Greek or British?” 

“Both. The Greeks are a little worse 
than the British.” 

Quayle was pulling his flying boots on. 

“How do you get on with the Greeks?” 
Lawson asked him. 

“All right. Pretty good. We don’t 
have much to do with them.” 

“They’re funny people,’”’ Lawson said. 
He was folding the paper in his hand 
and pulling out the carbon paper be- 
tween the slips. “They’re about the 
toughest people I ever ran into. They’re 
fighting a war with bare hands. But 
they’ve got no idea of system!” 

Quayle smiled. 

“They'll listen to Metaxas now,” 
Lawson continued. “They have an idea 
that he’s systematic. They love system 
when they can get it. Yet they hate Me- 
taxas’ guts, really.” 

“What about the British?” Quayle 
asked him. 

“That’s different.”” Then Lawson saw 
that Quayle was pin-pricking him. He 
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with, and you were never sure of the 
British. The British had this strange 
streak of cold patriotism that was really 
not cold but overdone. You could never 
be sure of them. So they kept off talking 
Metaxas and politics, though that was 
why Lawson had brought Quayle out 
here. 

Quayle didn’t mind, because of the 


girl. e was very important to Lawson, 
too; ayle noticed that earlier. Her 
fath brother knew what was going 
on. ather was amused and Astaries 


® was cynical about it. He said nothing all 

the time the empty conversations be- 
tween Quayle and Helen went on. But 
he started an argument with his father 
in Greek which ended when Mrs. Stan- 
gou said something. 

“You must forgive them. They argue 
all the time about the war,” she said. 

“It is good they argue,” John Quayle 
said. 

“Not always. They disagree too much, 
and they are still father and son.” 


“aw do you disagree about?” 
Quayle asked. He was fed up with 
the complicated pattern of avoiding po- 
litical discussion. 

“It is impolite to discuss it before 
you,” Astaries said. 

Quayle said that was political cow- 
ardice and they were more scared of the 
effect than the injury. 

“You cannot say that in this country,” 
the girl said. She was angry. 

“T apologize,’ Quayle said. 

“We cannot take chances and don’t 
intend to,’”’ Astaries said. He didn’t look 
thin now, but vigorous, because he stood 
up for the first time and walked around. 

“T agree,” John Quayle said. He 
wanted them to see he was not antago- 
nistic. 

It stopped there because they did not 
acknowledge what Quayle said. The girl 





got up and went out. Quayle watched 
her slow slight swagger, the movement 
of her shoulders and the proportions of 
her figure. There was silence. Then 
Lawson asked Stangou what the Greek 
communiqué tonight would be. 

“They are getting near Koritza,” 
Stangou said. “We have captured a 
mountain which will give us the town 
in a day, or, just as they said yester- 
day... 
John Quayle looked up then and saw 

















tem is to keep them guessing. He first showers 
n and then treats them with maddening indifference 
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Don’t grouch and grumble all evening just 
because you’ve had a hard day. Evening’s 
a time for fun and relaxation. Enjoy it by 
first climbing into your tub with a cake 
of New Ivory Soap. 











Loaf a while in an IVORY BATH 


It’s more than just a bath! For you’re chin- 
deep in he-man Ivory lather from that big 
white floating cake. Slather it on and briskly 
rub it into every muscle. Makes your skin 
feel like new. Ivory’s so mild lots of men use 
it for shaving. And fast! Ivory lathers faster 
than any leading bath soap. In no time at all, 
you step out feeling grand! 





A Fresh Start for hours of fun! 


Evenings are much more fun when you're 
fresh from your Ivory Bath. Your work and 
worries go down the drain. And that fresh, 
clean “‘Ivory”’ smell leaves you a pleasure to 
your family, a treat to your friends, a Better 
Man even to yourself! To get more fun out 
of life, get a Fresh Start every evening in an 
Ivory Bath! 
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the girl coming down_a stairway to the 
hall; she had a scarf around her head, 
or it was a peasant shawl, he did not 
know. 

“TI am going down to ring up,” she said 
in English to her mother. 

Quayle got up immediately and 
walked to her. 

“T will walk down with you,” he said, 
and got his cap. 

“It doesn’t matter. It is not far,” she 
said. She was still angry and she was 
not scared of him. 

“T will go,” he insisted, ignoring the 
excuse. 

She shrugged her shoulders and he 
could see the others looking at them as 
they went out. 

“Take your cap off,” she said to 
Quayle after he had pulled it on his 
head. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because we have been told not to be 
with British soldiers. Undo your coat, 
too.” 

He put his cap under his arm and un- 
did his coat. “J know your father has 
been in exile,”’ he said to her. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“T’m just telling you that I know why 
you have no discussions.” 

“You are Inglisi. We have to be 
careful. We do not know whom you will 
tell things to.” 

“It’s all right,” he said. 

“We are always watched. Astaries is 
always being arrested. They leave my 
father alone now. They don’t put him in 
jail any more because he signed that he 
was for Metaxas, but Astaries won’t.” 

“You shouldn’t talk at all,” Quayle 
said. 

“If we do not we are cowards, as you 
said. But they shoot now there is a war. 
We are prudent.” 


hake had walked down the stone path 
and through the gate. It was very dark 
now and no moon was above yet. He 
took her arm as they walked, ostensibly 
because the path was earth and without 
surface. She did not draw away but ac- 
cepted it and he could feel the warmth 
and the firmness of her arm and her 
waist. They turned into a narrow tree- 
lined path with wind down its sides and 
no ceiling of sky because of the trees. 
At the end of it, there was a small kiosk, 
which marked a bus stop. The boy who 
sat there in it gave Helen a hand phone. 
She rang the number, spoke in Greek, 
then hung up. 

“T was telling the post I will go there 
tomorrow,” she said politely as they 
walked. 

“You are a nurse?” 

“No, I help in a first-aid post.” 

“What did you do before the war?” he 
asked her. 

“I was at the university. 
student.” 

“Have they ever touched you?” he 
asked. He tried to put even pressure on 
her arm. 

“They cut off my hair because I was 
with Astaries once when he was caught.” 

He involuntarily looked at her hair 
in the dark and said, ‘‘When?”’ 

“It was long ago. But I do not do any- 
thing like that any more because of my 
mother. With a family, it is two strug- 
gles. My mother turned her hair that 
color when my father was away. He 
signed for Metaxas because she was ill. 
I do not do anything any more because 
of this.” 

So they walked along quietly after 
that and deliberately slowly. It was dif- 
ficult to do anything while he carried 
his cap, because it was in the way and 
he felt awkward. It was bad trying to be 
gracious. He had not any approach to 
this girl. He knew she did not object to 
the firm arm pressure but he knew she 
would resist and be repelled if he did 
anything more. He did not want to re- 
pel her or take the chance. 
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“Where do you work?” he asked her. 
“In Athens?” 

Web f=: ae 

“TI will come and see you,” he said. It 
was awkward conversation. 

“I work in a small place behind the 
university. It has a red cross, so you 
cannot miss it. I will not be there long.” 
She paused. Quayle didn’t say anything. 
She went on: “I am going to I ina, 
which is near the front. But you will be 
fine for the girls there at the post. You 
must come. They talk about the blond 
Inglisi. But you are not blond like Law- 
son who makes the girls anxious about 
him.” 

“T will not make them anxious. When 
do you go?” 

“Next week. I will be glad. It’s bad to 
be here when there is a war. It is not the 
place to be because we do not feel any- 
thing, we do not know it.” 

“Don’t be anxious to get in a war,” 
Quayle said. “It is dirty, the dirtiest 
thing there is.” 

“T know it is,”’ she said. “It is not color 
like rainbow to me. It is essential.” 


was there and they were surprised to see 
him. Hersey said he had come back by 
road from Larissa to look at the route 
for supplies. He said it was very bad 
country for flying; the worst mountains 
he had ever seen were those between 
Larissa and Albania. The roads were so 
bad, too, that it was going to be hard to 
get supplies up by anything but Bom- 
bay transports flying them up. 

Then the wing commander, w as 
short and vigorous in his speec id, 
“I thought you would all like ar 
you're going up to Larissa. Gléomy 
Hersey has just come back. He and 
Hickey seem to think the drome there is 
all right. I looked at it myself yester- 
day. It’s a bit wet but you'll be all right. 
There’s only one thing: You’ll have to 
rely on the Greek ground staff for a 
couple of days. It’s going to be impos- 
sible to get large supplies over those 
mountain passes by road. We'll fly the 
skeleton ground crews up on the Bom- 
bay. We've got one for the squadron 
now.” 

Nobody asked any questions when 







“Those Americans must be fast builders—we've had 
to destroy San Francisco three times this week!" 


They turned in the wide gate and up 
the stone path into the house. 

“I will come to see you tomorrow. Is 
it all right?” he said to her as they 
waited at the door. 

“Come at lunch hour. We do not work 
so hard then and we could eat some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Stangou opened the door and 
they went in. 


OHN QUAYLE did not see Helen 

Stangou the next day. He never knew 
when he could do anything for sure the 
next day ever, unless it rained. He was 
standing by all day at Phaleron in case 
there was a raid. Hickey was not back 
from Larissa, and Gorell’s plane was not 
fixed; a cross-section support in one 
wing had been torn by a Savoia bullet. 
So Tap, tall Richardson, with Vain and 
Quayle were standing by from early 
morning until late at night. 

That same night they were ordered to 
headquarters. The wing commander was 
waiting for them in the large white 
building that had been a school. Hersey 
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the wing commander paused, because 
there was more to come. 

“The Greeks are getting badly 
knocked about at the front,” he said. 
“The Italians have up to thirty bomber 
and twenty-five fighter squadrons cov- 
ering three sectors, so the Greeks get hot 
water. They’re pushing the Italians 
back near Koritza, but along the coast 
it’s more difficult. We think the Italians 
are going to concentrate on roads and 
railways leading to Larissa and along 
the coast. That’s why you’re going to 
Larissa. Later you will go up farther, I 
think. But you will go up to Larissa to- 
morrow and wait for the Italians to show 
up. You'll be patrolling the road and 
coast areas, but they’re so far away you 
won’t be over target areas long. We 
want the operation kept secret, so just 
move out quietly tomorrow. We want 
to surprise them one day without escort. 
We want bombers down. 

“They’re worrying the Greeks to des- 
peration because they’ve lost most of 
their fighters. But we want this done 
quietly. Concentrate on bombers but 
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Ever since a year ago last March, Oldsmobile 
has been a leading mass-production arsenal 


for the U.S. A. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, months before the 
nation went ona full war-time basis. Oldsmobile 
men and machines were pouring out “Fire- 
Power” in volume. Thousands upon thousands 
of deadly automatic cannon for American fight- 
ing planes! Millions of high-caliber shell for 


the field artillery and for tanks! 


Today, Oldsmobile’s offensive is getting results. 


DIVISIO 


For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds! 


The good news is now coming in that Olds- 
mobile “Fire-Power” is dealing powerful blows 
at the enemy. The cannon are shooting down 
enemy planes. The shell are devastating enemy 
lines. The work of Oldsmobile’s “soldiers of 
production” is giving a great account of itself 
on battle-fronts everywhere, 


“Keep ‘em Firmg” is Oldsmobile’s biggest job 
in 44 years! “Keep ‘em Firing” will be the war- 
of every Oldsmo- 
bile worker until this war is won. 


cry—and the deflermination 
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All signs point to Bar-H... 
for men who dress all-man! 


Authentic tooled Western 
designs...soft, flexible sad- 
dle leather, specially tanned 
..this Hickok trail-blaz- 
ing style has galloped into 
popularity! Lasso some for 
yourself, at any good store. 
s 
Tie-bar, patented Alligator- 
Grip, with beautifully finished 
boot, $1.50...Fine tooled Bar-H 
belts, chased metal buckle, loop, 
tip, $1.50... Bar-H brace with 
Windsor ends, $1.50... Sterling 
silver tie chain with longhorn 
steerhead, $3.50... Bar-H wal- 
lets, $2.50 and $5. Other Bar-H 
items, $1 to $10. 
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days are on missions of war and when 
the targets have been disposed of, all 
they have to do is find their way to the 
carrier, maybe one or two hundred miles 
back, and get on deck—with the ship 
rolling and pitching or the visibility 
zero. For the carrier pilots at sea, there’s 
no town to paint red at the end of a suc- 
cessful day of combat with the enemy. 


A LOT of perplexing questions will 
have to remain unanswered until 
we’ve won the war, chief among these 
being the instances of American Army 
Air Forces generals going out on bomb- 
ing raids in the Far East. Brigadier 
Generals Lewis H. Brereton and Ralph 
Royce—affectionately known to supe- 
riors and subordinates in the clannish 
Army Air Forces as Louie and Ralph— 
have frequently been criticized and 
praised by their friends back here for 
their exploits. 

But you don’t know Louie and Ralph 
and perhaps a thousand or more pilots 
of the Army and Navy, who all through 
the peace years plotted and planned and 
fought for recognition of air power. 
While they carried on this campaign be- 
fore an indifferent public, the years 
crept up behind them; increased rank 
and responsibility became theirs, and 
one day they awoke to find themselves 
in the supervisory class, no longer po- 
tential war combat pilots. Their experi- 
ence was worth more to the nation than 
their ability to score a hit or shoot down 
a plane. They should leave the actual 
air combat work to the younger airmen 
in the Army and Navy. 

We know many of these pioneers in 
Army and Navy aviation. They are re- 
sponsible for the planes and tactics we 
have today and they will come to the 
end of their careers bitterly disap- 
pointed because they will never be able 
to shoot at the enemy from a fighter or 
drop a bomb on a distant enemy target. 
But if there are repetitions of the feats 
of General Brereton and General Royce, 
someone’s got to get tough, or all our 
high-ranking Army and Navy pilots will 
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Carelessness—in conversation 
or in action — slows up war 
work here... 


and delays shipment 
of vital supplies here. 





time to clamp down 
on loose talk ! 


This Actual Case shows how 
Rumors delay Vital Work 


D VS. From a dozen widely separated sources, we heard rumors "coH 
HO 5A about a certain plant (insured in the Hartford) which is do- 

ing vital war work. The story was: many workers were being 
killed—the number of i injuries was frightful. 





The facts were: not one worker had been killed. There ew 
had been some injuries—but no more than usual in this type H KN T : 
of work. But baseless rumors—spreading like wildfire—were E AID ¢T THA! 


making it hard to hire needed men, were lowering morale, 
were slowing up production. 


A saboteur, or just a careless remark, can start such a rumor 
—but it takes a lot of careless talkers to spread it! Careless 
conversation is as dangerous as carelessness on the job, at 
home or in driving our cars. Every accident, every fire causes 
loss of time, materials or manpower we can’t afford to lose! 


Join the Crusade against Carelessness. Be careful inevery- 
thing you say and do. Impresson others the vital need for care. 
That’s one way you can help speed Production for Victory. 


Keep ’em Flying! 








Get expert advice ance program to protect you or your business 
A Hartford Agent, or your insurance broker, against serious financial loss. Ask Western 
can obtain advice to help you prevent acci- Union or Canadian National Telegraphs for 
dents and fires. He can also build asound insur- the name of the nearest Hartford Agent. 


2TFORD INSURANCE 


ite Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HERE'S A FASHION STORY that makes sense— 


good, substantial sense. 


CREAM'N COFFEE is a swell-looking shoe com- 
bination, as you can see simply by looking at 
the picture. But more —it fills a need you've 
probably sensed for a long time. 


| CREAM'N COFFEE blends with your grays and 
| blues and browns and tans, something no other 
combination can quite do. And since most of 
} your spring and summer suits, coats and slacks 
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“T don’t know who he took me for, but he dragged me ow 
in the garden and kept plying me with military secret | 
GREGOR /NMES 
— 











cook reported that she had taken some 
orange juice in to Amos and found him 
asleep, and had not wakened him. Lucie 
went to the door and softly opened it. 
| Amos lay on his side, face to the wall. 


pound fish whipped an ara 
slender rod. ; 

“He got you, boss!” the bo ji 
in glee. “You ain’t got hi) 
you!” i 








SPORT—that’s Balance, 
easy-going saddle oxford in 
Cream’n Coffee with thick 
rubber sole. Walk-Fitted. 


are in those colors, it just makes good sense to 
have this new combination in shoes. 


RIGHT? Then treat your feet to Cream’n Coffee 
Bostonians. Designed to look right—Walk-Fitted 
to Fit and Feel right, in action. 


YOUR FIRST ORDER of Cream’n Coffee is Walk- 
Fitted Nyland, shown above. Wingtip oxford, 
bootmaker trim. And—above all—the famous 
Bostonian Tred-Flex construction that bends 
at the slightest hint from your foot. 


Bostonians... Whitman, Mass. 


FOR BUSINESS & LEISURE 
—pick Kenyon—good-looking 
wingtip oxford in Cream ’n 
Coffee. Fits and Feels right! 





Good to the Last “Step” 


Cream ’n Coffee shoes, like all Boston- 
ians, give you comfort from the first 
step to the last. They fit right, feel right 
because they're W alk-Fitted for action. 


$8.95 to $12.00 


RELAXATION—that’s what 
you get in Walk-Fitted Bos- 
tonians. Breezeway is a moc- 
casin type in Cream’n Coffee. 


FIT RIGHT- FEEL RIGHT /hey+e Wa/k-FAitted 























She tiptoed across the room, and stood 
beside the bed, and then spoke to him. 
There was no movement. She turned 
the cover back and laid her hand upon 
his hand, and it was cold, and she knew 
then ‘that he was dead. 

Duff phoned Lucie when he heard 
about the death of Amos Hawthorne. 

“T’m coming to see if I can help you,” 
he said. He was at Delia Phillips’ house 
but he didn’t think he should mention 
that. 

“No, don’t come. Everything’s work- 
ing out.” 

“What will you do?” 

“I’m closing the kennel. It’s okay, 
Duff, honest. The squire had ten thou- 
sand dollars in insurance, I discover. He 
paid it up long ago, and hadn’t borrowed 
a cent on it, bad as we needed money 
lately. I’m a rich gal, now, see?’ she 
said. ‘You can do one thing for me. 
Find Paul and Wesley jobs.” 

“Of course. I'll give them work my- 
self, and glad to have them.” 


jai Delia Phillips for his girl, 
Duff found, was not particularly 
peaceful. Their days together—and they 
were many—were tempestuous, often 
angry, but never dead. On week ends 
they sometimes went to Willow Lake, 
where Duff liked to fiy-fish for bass. 
Delia had gone in the boat with him 
once or twice, but she had become tired, 
and got the twigs of an overhanging 
limb caught in her hair, and so now she 
preferred to stay at the swimming pier. 

Two Sundays before Duff was to 
leave for Canada, he found the bass in 
a striking mood. As the boat moved 
slowly along the overhung shore line, he 
deftly dropped the squirrel-tail fly be- 
side the cypress trees, and close to 
sunken logs; suddenly there was a 
powerful swirl of water, and a two- 


But Duff finally maneuve: 
into the open, and there he le 1 
himself down against the sj} 
of the rod, and landed him. i 

The boatman was putting Z 
the live box when, outside, a ee 
whined by in a white triang 1 
A man and a girl sat toget/! 
front cockpit, and a yello) serie 
flared from the girl’s head. 

The waves drifted in, roc ' Du 
boat. ‘Now we got to wait 2 ile 
boatman said, resentfully, mst 
water gits back ca’m again. 0ks 
dem speedyboats could do d whl 
around some other place d) WHE®). 
we’s fishing at, don’t it?” 1 ae 

“Who was that?” Duff asl 5 
after the boat. 

“Don’t know who de genne 
the Negro said, “but dat lat 
me like, was de one you mo 
brings down here wid you, * 

“That’s what I thought,” 
swered. ie 

When he got in, he found - 
on her back on the pier, arre: | 






















clinging green suit. a 
“Any luck?” she asked. | ™ 
“You had some, I noticed, 4 

mildly. “Who was the hot: i 

speedboat?” 

Delia said airily, “Oh, I ¢ | ] 


his name.” 
“You mean you didn’t eve now bi / 
name?” Duff asked insurpm 
Delia’s eyes dark 
“Are you going to e 3 
ster? "Yan don’t expect me tc ig 
and do nothing all the time | 
fishing, do you?” 
“Maybe that’s the reason sie 
want to go fishing,” Duff ans) ™ 
beginning to get mad himself ; 
And so they had one of ' *° 
ments. It lasted for severé® 
















































went off in angry si- 
nective dressing rooms. 
=n Duff, now let-down 
finished dressing and 
It seemed an inter- 
il Delia came and got 
. He fumbled with 
d turned on the lights. 
> car ahead were wait- 
ren to catch the dog, 
under the other cars 
of it. 
starter button. The 
choked. Instead of 
n again, he reached 
| found Delia’s hand 
wd him. For an in- 
hen all of a sudden 
d against him, and 
sai st his, and the 


, Delia?” Duff asked 
they say about the 
' she replied. 
ik we can go on like 
ia, let’s get married. 
I'll be going to Can- 
with me.” 
Duff?” 
iat I want.” 
want, it’s what I 
Ly. 
p: 
church, and Duff felt 
down his back as he 
¢ Carl Wind, his best 
behind the ferns and 
layed. Out front was 
2 area of faces, and 
faces had looked that 
2 she had sung in the 
een one of them. Un- 
t about the ring, then 
xtra ones Alex had got 
e dime store, so that no 
pocket Carl reached, 
6 was there; and he 
elegram from Raleigh 
IONS AND BEST 
Now the song of the 
more dramatic note, 
sd at the archway on 
llips in his white linen 


is tremulous state . 


at the calm loveli- 
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Enjoy Life with 


Finally, after a seemingly intermi- 
nable flow of words from the minister, it 
was over. 


| gl another month had passed and 
Delia stood in the doorway of the 
Saskatchewan farmhouse they called a 
training camp, and impatiently looked 
across the hot prairie for the returning 
horses, for it was noon and dinner was 
ready. The incessant wind, cold in the 
morning and hot at noon, whined around 
the eaves, and she felt the house shud- 
der under its strength. Down on the 
dry pond, white alkali dust whirls 
danced across the bottom, and in the 
distance she could see the rooftop of 
Benoit’s house, Benoit, who Armand 
said was a beast and should be “troot- 
fed.” For the rest of the vista there 
was rolling dry land of sage and wolf 
willow and Russian thistle like tumble- 
weed and yellow mustard, and a huge 
rusting steam tractor, relic of the days 
when there were rains enough to grow 
wheat, and money was as plentiful as 
saskatoon berries in the ravine. 

Down at the kennel beyond the barn, 
the dogs began to howl again, a la- 
menting, eerie chorus that seemed to 
portend tragedy and death. Delia 
angrily shouted, “You hush! Be quiet!” 
but her voice did not reach to the ken- 
nels. Presently they hushed of their 
own accord, and now the only sounds 
were the squeaking of the gophers in the 
yard, and the cry of a hawk that beat 
back and forth over the meadow, and 
the occasional wind thumps like a rolled 
blanket being swung against the house. 

Finally they came, Duff and Paul on 
horseback, and the dog wagon, driven 
by Wesley, far behind on a spear grass 
flat. 

Duff came in and dipped water from 
the bucket into the washbowl, and 
bathed the prairie dust from his face 
and arms. 

She said, as they ate, “Isn’t there 
some way to keep those dogs from howl- 
ing?” 

“No,” he answered, “unless I take 
them all out hunting at one time. 
They’re not as miserable as they sound.” 

“They make me miserable,” Delia said. 
“Sometimes I get to thinking your horse 
has fallen and you’re dead, and I’m left 
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you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
ng but the truth, so help you?” . 


“No” 
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Why bubbles leave home 


When air bubbles from a melting ice 
cube meet the sparkle-bubbles in your highball, 
what happens? They go buggy-riding together— 
right out of your drink... then ice water dilutes 
what’s left. 


=\, Prevent this bubble-snatching. Use Spar- 
kling Canada Dry Water, as all smart hosts do. 
d 


egal 
el 184 Its pin-point carbonation—millions of 


tinier bubbles—stays home... keeps drinks 
tangy to the end. Enjoy its finer flavor soon! ; 
f gpeightle B 


Hf waler 
f ui —_ 


ie S: Drink a glassful any time. 
It’s good for you. 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
TALL DRINKS’ 
VSS 80285 


(SAVE) (OUR) (SPARKLE!) 


CANADA DRY WATER 


xK kk * 


For better ginger ale highballs use 
Canada Dry, “The Champagne of Ginger Ales” 


Also try Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer, Lime Rickey, Quinine Water, Spur 











in this terrible country all by myself.” 

He patted her hand, reassuringly. 

“It seems like we’ve been here a year 
instead of a month,” she said. 

“This isn’t bad. I think it’s wonder- 
ful country.” 

“You ought to stay here by yourself 
all day.” 

“Maybe you think I wouldn’t like to 
stay here in this cool house all day. 
What you ought to do is go out on the 
prairie with me,” he said. 

“T’'m still sore from the last time I rode 
on that wagon. And you know I wouldn’t 
get near one of those horses.” 

Duff thought about Lucie—as he 
often did now—and how she loved Can- 
ada. Herose. “Well, I’ll tell you what 
we'll do. You see those hills over there? 
They’re the Moose Mountains. We'll 
ride over there Sunday and I’ll show you 
some Indian graves, and old camps 
where they stayed when they followed 
the buffalo a hundred years ago and 
more. You can still see the rings of 
stones they put around their tepees to 
hold them down. Maybe we can find 
some ripe choke-cherries.” 

“J don’t want to see any Indian 
graves.” 

“No,” said Duff, “you just want to 
sit around and gripe. Can’t you under- 
stand this is my job? It’s the only thing 
I’m fit for.” 


oY ELL I wouldn’t admit it,” she said. 

“This is no life for decent folk. 
We’re hardly better than heathen gyp- 
sies, living out here on this desolate 
prairie. It bores me silly.” 

“Hearing you talk like that reminds 
me of my folks.” 

“What about your folks?” 

“Well, my mother used to nag at 
Papa like that, fussing at him for being 
what he was, and he finally tried to 
change, and it didn’t work. It just come 
to me that it’s the same old story.” He 
said evenly, “Listen, I’m doing what I 
was born to do, and it’s hard honest 
work and nothing to be ashamed of. 
I’m as good as any doctor or college 
president that ever lived. You figured 
this was a life of excitement, or some- 
thing, just because we travel around. 
You'll have to get used to your mistake. 
We have to run bird dogs where there’re 
birds, and there aren’t any birds in 
Times Square or the Loop—not the kind 
of birds a dog would be praised for 
pointing, anyway.” 

“How can you talk like that to me? 
How can you see me so miserable and 
lonesome, and not care at all how I feel? 
You don’t give me as much attention as 
you give one of those dogs out there!” 

He started to answer; then his shoul- 


“Are you two fighting again?” 












































ders sagged, and he said, “+ 
fight. It’s my fault—I shor 
brought you up here. But 
come. Come go with us to 
watch us check-cord som. 
huh? Then we'll run Judas © 

“That Judas! I’m sick | 
about him.” | 

“Well, after I run him thi_ 
I'll come in and we'll ride int 
get the mail.” 

“What fun,” she said. 


DURING the hot part of t iay 
prairie chickens gathere nto 


shade of the dwarf poplar ove 
“bluffs” and became lazy d 
stupid. Duff and the two bh roe 
three young dogs on long lee st 
trees. Soon one of the dogs p: ted 
Wesley, who was holding |n, 
“Whoa, now, boy. Whoa-a-) ..” 
young dog's tail tip waved s’ itly 
he made a leap forward, + ' 
stopped hard by the tautened: « 
The prairie chicken, an old! , 
squawking into the air, bang) 
the slender poplar branches, a J 
over the bushy trees, only to’ ® 
on the other side of the blufi it 
yards away. “All right, no’ 2 
goes and gits her again, on lis 
recollect what happen to yo /ea 
fleshed ’er jist den.” ne 
For an hour they flushe "i 
back and forth and finally th is 
all got enough of it and flov a4 
another bluff. ‘As 
“Paul,” said Duff, “you r on) - 
horse is ready for another s of! 
Judas?” J 
Paul said, “Yes, sir, that 1 
the other day didn’t seem to ™ 
hardly at all next day. 1 
toughened up fine.” | 
“Okay, we'll see what thi} 
will have on his mind this al 
They put Judas dow: 
was tied a forty-foot | 
Duff looked forward t 
Judas would hold a poit “| 
for him to catch up and grab 
that line. Lying on top of 
dog cage in a semicomatose 
Blackie, a coyote hound bou 
farmer, whose sole duty wa ’ 
Judas’ trail when he got lost, *™ 
him; Blackie knew his job» 
it capably. Now when he ‘| 
was Judas who was being 
sat up interestedly, as if 
quarry would get lost imme@ ©" 
could have some fun. . oe 
Saddle girths were adj! 
bridles straightened. Baie" 
loose. Within a few seconds 
er’s swift effortless stride 
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2, and they saw him 
‘the left. Duff’s voice 
-a-ay, Jude!” But Judas 


our bicycle, Paul,” Duff 


ed horse raced in 
-muffied dead run, 
s or swerving to miss a 

not once slowinz or 
hin a few minutes Paul 
e dog, and when Judas 
what they were com- 
swung back to the right. 


1to believe this was the 
hat had last week chased 
pen, for afield his dis- 
ost merry, and when 
the course it was with 
ing a game at which Paul 
ariiy triumphed. “Some- 
dlike to me,” Wesley had 
‘before, “dat dog ain’t 
hen he ain’t hunting. Once 
‘loose, seemlike he just 
in a cherry tree.” 
iced the way he swung 
urse, and Duff said, “I do 
varned something.” 
a half mile ahead and 
with Paul cruising in the 
he needed turning again. 
of his own accord, though, 
y saw him change ends, 
quick nervous casts, then 
ul’s hat went up in signal 
nd Duff spurred his horse 
over the sage and spear 


lid off the heaving horse, 


h ps! She hit my number! You owe me $100, Admiral!” 
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Judas was still there, with his head and 
his back straight, and his tail stiff as 
a poker. In his eye was a glint of some- 
thing like amusement as from the corner 
of it he watched Duff ease toward him. 
When the man was almost within reach 
of him, he plainly intended to leap away 
again, and send the birds a-scattering. 
But today Judas played the game on too 
close a margin. 

Duff saw the grass-stained knot of the 
check cord lying half-suspended over a 
wolf-willow bush, and he made a head- 
long dive. Just as his fist closed on the 
cord, Judas broke. The few feet of 
slack evaporated, three prairie chickens 
burst from the cover, and Judas hit the 
end of the check cord and went end 
overend. The shock of the fall stunned 
the dog, and he sat staring blankly with 
his tongue hanging sideways out of his 
mouth and one ear lying on top of his 
head. At that moment another chicken 
came out cackling, and Judas made a 
frenzied leap at it, only to turn another 
somersault, as Duff shouted, “Whoa!” 
A FEW seconds passed, and Judas 

waited, watchfully. Then, with his 
nose lifted he turned and, half squatting, 
froze into another point. 

“Hand me my gun,” Duff said sharply. 
“There’s still another bird here. To 
make a kill over him now will be worth 
a month’s work.” 

“Mister Duff,” Wesley said uneasily, 
“one dem Mounties liable to be out 
yonder somewhere and hear you killing 
dat chicken out of season.” 

“You do what I say!” 

(To be continued next week) 
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4 Joel McCrea tells about his new 2 \ 
Paramounthit, “The Great Man's Lady,” : . 


co-starring Barbara Stanwyck. Se hf 





















“In every great man’s life, there is a woman whose flame 
of love sets fire to a man’s heart and drives him on 
to great deeds. 


“That's the theme of my new picture, ‘The Great Man's Lady.’ 
I am Ethan Hoyt, Silver King of the Early West... 
pioneer and empire-builder . . . a great man to the 
world—but secretly in love with a woman who can 
never be mine. 


“Barbara Stanwyck plays that woman, and 
I sincerely believe that the Academy 
Award will be hers for her great per- 
formance. Brian Donlevy as the swag- 
gering, reckless ruler of the Barbary 
Coast delivers a performance you'll 
long remember. 


“The critics are already calling 
GREAT MAN (“a truly great pic- 
ture.’ I recommend it to you.” 





“Another ‘must’ for your movie list 


starring your favorite comedian, 
Bob Hope, and everybody’s favorite 
blonde, Madeleine Carroll. It's 
fast, it’s funny, it’s better than all 
Bob’s hits put together! 





S GUN FOR HIRE," starring the romantic 
threesome that will set the screen ablaze— 
Veronica Lake, Robert Preston and that sensa- 
tional new star discovery, Alan Ladd! 
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4 Lensometer, used for recreating a prescription from a broken 
ens, is shown below. In the background is one of four edging 
nachines. This unit can edge and mount 60 pairs of lenses a day, 
sufficient to supply the needs of a force of about 300,000 men 


~ 











Zi és Laon 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER'S BY A. ERISS 


YVERSEAS OPTICIANS. With an estimated 15% of our Army wearing glasses, mobile lens-replacement units will soon fol- 
| ow troops overseas. Built by the American Optical Co. and commanded by Capt. Joseph R. Harrison (at table, above right), 
his first unit is mounted on a 212-ton truck. Extra equipment is carried in a one-ton trailer. Eight technicians man the truck 


Final fitting is made by Capt. Harrison 
(below). Mobile opticians neither exam- 
ine nor prescribe for eye defects, their 
sole job being to replace broken glasses 
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FORT DEVE 
“That means 
boys of New York} 
ety army alry when they. ri 
corrs Department order | 
complete mechanization 
Regular and seven 
tional Guard horse-m 
ments. First reaction 
men, as they began to 
horses, 77 vans (po 
leather, was indignat 
thought it over. “Anyh 
geant observed, “that 
portee problem. Tho 
as a house. You can’t hi 
them, and if they start sh 
bombing you, all you can 
out as far apart as 5 


Portees were a big 
ago. Theoretically, 
horses, men and equ 
whip to the scene of act 
and rush your fresh an 
into battle. Theoreti 
could equal the road s 
pletely mechanized troop 
gate swampy, sandy c 
tough-going terrain whe 
burner was more mobile © 
eater. But six months ago, 



































linas, Army bigwigs founc \ 
besides being able to throw) 

lead, can go just about any: I 
can, and a lot faster; so_ 
combustion engine began t) it 
horse—again. i i 

Thus for Troops A (Mai 

C (Brooklyn) ended half |} iid 
horse transportation. For t! 
whole the change was grat in 
the regiment was half m! te 
October, 1940. Neverthele’ : 
half of the outfit is now ha ik 
to water a radiator instea’ : 
and several regimental sch’ hy 
whipping the bowlegged bo: 


kriegers. Topkick Jack Siny 
lyn, has been with C Troop’ 
and the loss of the horse: 
more than considerably; | 
he says he is going to miss © 
ionship of his horse and the 
in which the animal used 
around, he’s interested in 
new job. It turned out gene 
boys of the 101st were sold 
horsemen second, and afte! 
liminary grousing they agt 
mechanized idea was betti 
how, easier on the horse. 














ge is the way one Dev 
outfit got ready for com 
is known as a situation Co’ 
soldier charged in—bant 
shooter sniped at him and 
Shickelgruber target for 
Next he ran into a bay¢ 
den in some brush 4 
pinned him to the groum 
locate the tree and polish 
After he used grenad 
on a machine-gun 
fronted with a couple m 
required to mop up @ 
him next, following whi 
a six-foot fence wearin 
few items involved invest 
picious-looking house on ay 
(Continued on past} 
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ART and parcel of the war America 

now wages is the unremitting war each 
one of us must conduct against waste in 
all its forms e This involves not only 
avoiding needless use of our cars, but 
providing the thoughtful handling and 
care that insure long life and efficient 
Operation « Your General Motors dealer 
plays his most serviceable role when you 
call on him to help prevent wear rather 
than merely make up for it ¢ To save 
rubber, let him watch wheel alignment, 
brake adjustment, clutch action « To make 
best use of gaso- 


carburetors properly adjusted for available 
fuels, spark plugs cleaned and properly 
timed ¢ Indeed, he can often give you help- 
ful hints about driving that will help you 
adjust your car handling to the needs of 
wartime conservation e Your car is one 
unit in a national supply of automotive 
transportation which will have to see us 
through without replacement — so join 
hands with your dealer to conserve it, as 
you are now joining hands with other good 
citizens in the myriad activities aimed 
at hastening the day of final victory. 





line and oil, let : 
him apply his ex- 
perienced skill to 
keep engines effi- 


ciently in tune, 


NOW AT WORK ON: Aircraft Engines + Airplane 

Parts « Bomber Sub-Assemblies - Military Trucks - 

Armored Cars + Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine 

Guns - Diesel Engines + Shells + Tanks and Tank 

Parts - Propellers - Cartridge Cases + Gun Mounts + any 

Fire Control Devices + Electrical Equipment + And 
Many Other Wartime Essentials. 


The Automobile User's Guide 
answers your questions about 
taking care of your car in 
wartime. For a free copy see 
General Motors dealer 
today or write Customer Re- 
search Staff, General Motors 
$i] Building, Detroit. 
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WITHOUT YOU-74a/ 
future have THEY ? 


In a world of uncertainty, here is one question every 


father should face. “How can I give my children a fair 


start in life, come what may?” 


For a father’s labor and sacrifice one substitute exists 

.a mother’s devotion sustained by a regular, depend- 
able income to pay the bills. Let your Mutual Life rep- 
resentative show you our 4 new, budget-fitting policies 
—4reliable ways to safeguard your family’s future with- 


out a large cash outlay. 


Write now for our free booklet, “What $10 a 
Month in Premiums Can Do Today”. It explains 
cur new poliies, built to satisfy today’s needs. 


He Maal Life rt omy 


ky Fiast 16 AMERICA™ 
ys. NASSAU STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


LEWIS W DOUGLAS. PRESIDENT 














Cub Pilot 


Continued from page 19 


Old Friend would go along with him. 

Chid heard the General Hook’s slow 
bell; then the renewed beat of the stern 
wheel and at last the jubilant jingle of 
full ahead. The steamer had safely 
passed the Drowned Man once more, 
taking her bearing from Old Friend’s 
faithful bark, and Lag Jessup, Chid’s 
hero, had her legging it upriver to Hart- 
ford again. From now on Sammy Quoo- 
nock, the Mohegan boy, would hail Lag 
from the Prophet’s Rock when Lag 
whistled, earning Chid’s money. Chid 
was off the river. 

He ran for the shanty in sudden fear. 
Bull was in a nasty mood. His bottle 
was empty and the fire had gone out. 
“When we get settled,” he snarled at 
Chid, cuffing him, “I'll do you some 

a Fetch the nag around ... an’ 

| you walk in front o’ me. I ain't for 
| havin’ you scootin’ off into the scrub; 
a-runnin’ out on your own father. No, 
sirree, boy. .. . I need you down where 
we're goin’.” 

Chid obeyed, feeling the danger in 
Bull's manner and voice. Before he’d 
gone to California so quickly that day 
two years back, leaving Chid without as 
much as a bed cover, there’d been trou- 
ble from that same nasty mood. 

Bull had come in from the oyster beds 
on the Sound, where it was said he'd 
rather steal a haul than honestly drag 
one, and gotten drunk in the taproom of 
the Wagon & Millers at East Haddam. 
About midnight there was a scuffle anda 
man lay dead on the floor with Bull’s 
belt knife in his belly. 

Sheriff Mott allowed that Bull had 
been drawn against first but that he'd 
provoked. “Get out,” the sheriff had 
| said, speaking over a gun. “We'd try 
| you but never hang you .. . and we don’t 
| want your kind alive around this valley. 
I'm only saving taxpayers’ money, Haw- 
j ley . . . you be out of the region by 
sunup or I'll hunt you down like a 
sheep-killing dog!” 

_ Bull hadn’t said goodby to Chid. He 

_had taken the few things of Chid’s moth- 
er's that he could turn into quick cash 
and silently left. 

Chid marched down the trail to the 

turnpike road. Bull’s hired horse, used 
to roads, picked gingerly after him. Bull 
sat in the saddle, his lap crossed with 
|a blacksnake whip, holding onto the 
| horn and swaying, hiccoughing every 
|time the nag stumbled. Old Friend 
pressed close to Chid’s legs, understand- 
| ing that he and his master were arrayed 
| against something fearful and evil. 

“Hey!” Bull hollered, raising the 
/lantern, “where you takin’ that dog? 

| He ain’t goin’ to New Haven with us, 
| not by a long shot, he ain’t!” 

| “Listen,” Chid said, feeling sick. 
| “You said I could take him. You said if 
I'd come peaceable Old Friend could 
come. I'd have run away otherwise.” 

“I know you would,” Bull said, “an’ 

maybe I just spoke too previous. Keep 
him out from under the horse .. . an’ 
}get ‘long quicker, boy, this here trav- 
elin’ is thirsty business an’ you used up 
all my rum makin’ me wait for you.” 














CES father had gold all right. Chid 
hadn’t believed it when he’d suddenly 
appeared out of the scrub this morning, 
claiming he’d struck it moderate rich on 
the Yuba. Now, in the bar of the Cliff 
House, Bull showed his money—a great 
wad of greenbacks. He threw one of 
them on the bar and gulped the drink 
it produced; then motioned Chid up- 
stairs, and shoved him inte a small 
bedroom. 

“You stay here till packet time in the 
| mornin’,”’ Bull growled, taking the key. 
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In the wheelhouse, perched forward 
of the two tall thwartship stacks, Lag 
Jessup put the steamer into the Tylers- 
ville channel and growled to Horace 
Stone, his quartermaster. 
was happy on the river,” Lag observed, 
feeling mad at his helplessness, “and 
more likely to come to good than he is 
now. He’s got natural river sense, Hor- 
ace; I was ready to take him on as cub. 
If I ever get my hands on Bull Hawley 
off duty, I'd as lief...” 


“Pawl the capstan, Lag!” Horace 


warned. “You're like to be off duty for | ## 


good. Look astern, Lag!” 


Lag snapped his glass on the upriver | 3! 
reaches. The Calypso was just emerg- | 3! 
ing from behind the bend at the River | #: 
Salmon. Black smoke billowed from her | #! 
stack and under her bobbing walking | 


beam the paddles beat the water into a 


white fury. She remained in middle | 
river, not veering into East Haddam and | '# 


Lag knew what that meant. 


“She’s skipping her stop,” Lag said. | 3! 
“Ed Latham’s hooked up to beat us to | # 
Saybrook Point and that new freight | 3: 
train from New York. Horace, we lose | 3 


that, the way profits are now, and Mr. 
Bowles will lay us up. Ring the engine 


pit, Horace... . I want forty pounds and i 


better!” 


“That boy | #: 














Horace chumped on his chew hard in | # 
approval but kept his eyes on the river | # 
astern. “Lag,” he asked, squinting, “set | # 
your glass on that fuss in the river off | #: 


the wharf.” 
Lag steadied his glass, then tele- 
scoped it with a curse. “That,” he said 


quietly, “is Old Friend, swimming after i 


Chid.” 


WHEN Chid came to the pilothouse 
they told him nothing about the dog, 


far astern now. Old Friend would get i 


tired after a while and swim to shore. 
It was kinder to remain silent. 


‘Word of the race had gone through is 


the General Hook. She vibrated with a 


new and ominous tremble, bespeaking | # 


high boiler pressures, and her wheel 
flayed the river with the roar of an over- 
shot mill wheel. Passengers clustered at 
the rails, peering upriver. Mr. Bowles, 
the owner, 


set by law. 


“This ain’t a pleasure race, sir,” he | ii 


assured a professor from the new uni- 


versity at Middletown, “but we got to| # 


get that business from that new train 
comin’ up today. We do, and give serv- 
ice totin’ to the landings, Ill sign a con- 


tract for regular freighting in a week. | 3# 
We don’t . . . lettin’ Ed Latham get it | 3: 
. .. I'll admit I ain’t got the venture BE 


left to fight no more.” 


The mate shifted some heavy cargo, is 








circulated among them, | ?: 
assuring the timid that, fast as they were | # 
traveling, Mr. Jessup and the engineer | # 
were observing the safety precautions | 





wagons and cattle and such, giving the | ## 


General Hook her very best trim for | 


high speed. Folks watched Lag with up- 
turned anxious faces, telling him how 
much they wanted him to win, to stay on 


the river. “Don’t put any money on it,” | #3: 
Lag advised, “we lost an all-fired lot i 


of time at East Haddam.” 


“That Bull Hawley,” said a woman, i 
“he never spelt good for nobody. Right | #: 
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LOGIS TiGs 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 
Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military 
science, is the supplying of everything 
necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the 
right time. 


Now, in total war, we must apply the 
science of Logistics to all of our activities 
as a nation—civilian as well as military. 


WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of 
the United Nations. Man-power and mu- 


nition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy —de- 


termines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of 
dollars but it cannot appropriate one single 


second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as 


the priceless commodity it now is. 


In war, when we save time we save 
lives—and we make our individual con- 


tribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LocIsTICs 


INTERNATIONAL BusiINEss MACHINES CORPORATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
cign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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look astern now. 


The Calypso was firing with resin now. 
She had crept into the wake of the Gen- 
eral Hook and was gaining rapidly. Lag 
made some calculations with his gold- 
nubbed toothpick on the sill varnish and 
looked anxious. 

“How’s she doin’, boy?” Horace asked. 


HID didn’t answer. He couldn’t then. 

He stared fascinated at the foredeck 
of the oncoming paddler, not believing 
what he saw. Crouched at the very stem 
head, sniffing, separating the scents of 
this strange part of the nver, was Old 
Friend. 

The Gog scrambled to his feet, stand- 
ing motionless, almost in a pa tridge 
point. His muzzle quivered, sweeping 
the breezes made by the General Hook. 
Chid couldnt hear him; but he could 

the pinchins of Old Friend’s belly 
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water on top and he 
od below as well. 
to tell Lag that before it was 
veer for it. 

But from the Calypso now he heard 
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he joyous barking of Old Friend. The 
kx n the boat ahead. 
the waterways, 
t the rail in his eagerness. In 
es the two boats would be beam 
and Old Friend only yards 
narrow path of water, Chid 
i but to whistle and jump into 
Old Friend would follow, 
swimming with him to shore. They 
could take to the woods, go east, to other 
rivers where his father would never find 
them. With Old Friend his again, there 
Was some reason to running away. 
“They got the boy’s dog,” Horace said. 
“Dipped him up with a scoop net, I 
reckon. 














AG said nothing. Chid could see the 

defeat in his face, the disappointment 
f being licked. Chid slipped off his 
. Old Friend waited tensely, seem- 
o understand. Mr. Bowles came to 
half door, dabbing at his forehead. 
“Mr. Jessup.” he said, “you got to do 
better. You're shuttin’ me and steam- 
boatin’ down.” 

“There ain’t another turn in her pad- 
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not telling him about that snag being 
gone. But Chid couldn't tell him. Lag 
would sheer off before the Calypso came 
alongside. _He’d les it for the West 


- Channel mouth: separate him forever 


from Old Friend and escape. 

The valley boomed with the echo of 
the two racers thumping their engines. 
Smoke poured from the stacks, darken- 
ing the churning wakes. Passengers 
cheered and catcalls shrilled between 
boats. 

From the General’s freight deck Bull 
Hawley argued drunkenly with some- 
one, shouting he’d not only navigate 
the ladder to top deck but lick his brat 
proper once he got there. 

Old Friend barked imperatively, urg- 
ing Chid to action. West Channel mouth 
was almost abeam now and the Calypso 
coming up fast. Chid dropped to the 
deck, ready to run aft. “Goodby, Chid,” 
Lag said at the door, putting out his 
hand. 

But Chid couldn't take Lag’s hand. 
His whole being was suddenly dead. His 
feet wouldnt move, imside he felt 
empty, as if something ununderstood 


By Larry Reynolds | 








“Shall we take our coffee im the livin’ room?” 


die. You got every trick I know,” Lag 
said, keeping his eyes on things far 


away. “You can fire me now 
there’s nothin’ more to do.” 


hid tugged at his shirt buttons. The 
w i be cold. But not as cold as 
trange noisome city. The 





t tuck, making Chid mad; 
making him count ten for calmmess. 
ut cunously, in that ten count, he 
*‘t see Old Friend or the phunging 
drawing steadily abeam to 
the hound could see him and 
his command to jump. He saw 
ip buying him a basket of 
a giving him a warm coat, 
it would do until he rated a 
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the stern, Chid.” Lag 
ly, “clear of the wheel And 
If I ever get on the river 
wishing for you, Chid” 
boy!” Chid yelled to Old 
“Back, boy!” 

Chid couldn't look at Lag. He was do- 
2g an awful thing to a man he loved, 








was floating away, leaving him only a 
shell. It wasn’t too late; not to do what 
Chid knew he had to do. 

“Lag =e = od 

“Go on, boy,” Lag said, “youll make 
it, Chid.” 

“No,” Chid cried, “it ain't that. Lag, 
the West Channel is open. The snag’s 
gone. Swing her, Lag, swing her!” 

There was a mist over his eyes, come 
unbidden and not going away. Old 
Friend whined, begging his best. “It’s 
the word of a boy,” Horace said, not 
chumping. 

“It's truce,” Chid sobbed. 
feet through six days ago.” 


“T took five 


AG’S answer was softly spoken. “This 

boy’s word is all right by me,” he said. 
“Swing her for the West Channel, Hor- 
ace. Hard down now .. . steady . . . and 
line her for center water.” Lag tooted 
the whistle, calling the mate. “Get the 
paddle jacked up, Mr. Mate. Chid, ring 
up more turns if the engimeer’s got ‘em. 
... I guess you know the bells as good 
as I do.” 

The compliment didn’t brighten Chid 
now. The water lane between the two 
racing boats widened, as if each had 
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WILT YOUR MOTOR LIFE-LINE TODAY! 


terally starts with your 

te* ignition system. Its 
# your car alive, makes it 
it running. Along this 
i line, from generator to 
Sark plugs, flows the vital 
ia brings you the thrill of 
1) performance. Don’t let 
aisle its life-giving energy. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


AN HALF OF 


AMERICA’S CAR 


To keep your car delivering “like- 
new” performance, every part and 
parcel of its Auto-Lite* ignition sys- 
tem has been built in duplicate for 
you. Ask for original factory parts. 
They can be supplied by your neigh- 
borhood service man, car dealer or 
one of the thousands of registered 


Auto-Lite Service Stations near you. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


MAKERS 


SPECIFY AUTO-LITE 


These Are the Vital Units 
of Your Car’s Life-Line 
SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES 


STARTING — LIGHTING 
and 
IGNITION SYSTEMS 
WIRE and CABLE 
In its 26 great manufacturing divi- 
sions, Auto-Lite is producing for 


America’s Armed Forces on land, 
sea and in the air. 


EQUIPMENT 
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BEN SCHNALL 


Meet the antibodies. They are your best 
defenders against disease. But no one has 
ever looked at one of them—until now 


have been going around saying plaintively we 

haven't any fighting blood in our veins. Down 
at the RCA laboratories in Camden, New Jersey, 
where that electron microscope you’ve been hearing 
about is at work exposing secrets, they’ve just got 
through proving we have. Joe Dilks may think he’s 
a conscientious objector. Mrs. Mildred Mush may 
be too mild even to argue about a tough steak. But 
they ought to see what their blood’s doing all the 
while. Just as busy as Joe Louis’ or Winston Church- 
ill’s, busy fighting. 

Scientists as a body aren’t terribly surprised by 
this stirring bit of news, just gratified. Like hearing 
about your tentmate’s sister, and reading her letters 
and eating her cakes, then meeting her and finding 
her as dream-girl as you’d imagined. They’ve known 
for a long time, you see, that the blood had a standing 
army, and they’ve known all about that army’s per- 
sonnel and equipment, theoretically. But only theo- 
retically. They’d never caught even a glimpse of the 
main body of the army till just about now. 

Maybe you’ve been thinking it was the white cells 
in your blood that fought infections. Well, they do, 
partly. There is a kind of small energetic white cell, 
called somewhat incredibly a polymorphonuclear 
leucocyte, which swims around in the blood like mad, 
tracking down all sorts of foreign particles from germs 
to India ink and trying to swallow them up. And 


Wi: MIGHT as well give up, those of us who 
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there is a bigger, slower white cell called a macro- 
phage that also swims around in the blood, sucking in 
foreign particles. 

Pus, as you’ve probably heard, is basically made 
up of dead white cells and dead bacteria. But these 
leucocytes and macrophages are just about as much 
good by themselves as light and heavy tanks—even 
the best and newest ones—without men to run them 
or ammunition to keep the enemy from getting away. 
There is something else in the blood that does the 
real fighting and gets the germs ready to be mowed 
down and swallowed up. Without those somethings, 
if a white cell comes up against a germ, it just bounces 
futilely off again. With those somethings—well, we'll 
come to that in a minute, but those somethings are 
what scientists have been calling, sight-unseen for a 
good many years now, antibodies. 

All they knew about antibodies to begin with was 
that after a person had had certain diseases, some- 
thing happened inside him so that he wasn’t likely 
to have them again. After a person had had typhoid 
fever or scarlet fever, for instance, the white cells 
which, before, hadn’t been able to do much good 
against the typhoid or scarlet fever germs were sud- 
denly able to swallow them up and cart them off. 
Then they began to find that if over a period of time 
a person was given a series of shots of killed bacteria, 
typhoid germs, say, he built up something—anti- 
bodies—which made him immune to the disease. And 
they found, too, that if a person had recovered from 
certain diseases, or an animal was given shots of the 
bacteria of these diseases, their blood got so full of 
that something—antibodies—that their blood serum 
could be injected into people sick with those diseases 
and actually help them get well by reinforcing their 
own defenses, or antibodies. They had to be special 
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toxins that flow all through our bloo Mikes 
generally sick, just as if we’d swallow pois, 
germs may be relatively few and n_ stay 
much in one place, yet the toxin goes | 
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Visible Results of Unseen 


Still another method of attack is 
phoid antibodies have evolved, whick 
the typhoid bacillus in bunches, croy 
together and precipitate them out of { 
glutinate them, that is, which is why + 
bodies is called agglutinins. | 

Mind you, nobody had ever seen 
doing any of these things. They had 
theria and scarlet fever poisons being 
the germs finally rendered harmless. 
the cholera bacillus apparently dissi 
phoid bacilli being bunched together i 
knew by chemical and other studies 
be happening in each case was 
rounded the bacteria, making a 
along with all the neutralizing pe 
down of cell walls the bacteria co’ 
by the white cells. But they he 
made this film and never though 
of seeing it until the electron mic 
Until Dr. Stanley and Dr. Mudd ane 
began investigating the tobacco mosai 
typhoid bacillus. 

You probably know a good deal ab 
microscope already if you’ve been fo 
You probably know that the only sim 
an, ordinary microscope is that it 
images of minute particles—quite e | 
thing like twenty-five thousand times | 
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Take that typhoid bacillus and get’ " 
electron microscope. Instead of mount |} ae 
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ARE YOUR BRAKES 
WORKING ALL RIGHT? 


— z= 





OR DOES YOUR CAR: 


Nose dive when brakes are applied? 


Pull right or left when braking? 





Have slow or grabby brakes when wet? 





f Need frequent brake adjustments? 


Let brake pedal down to floor? 


Brake on only one rear wheel? 


Make grinding noise when stopping? 


BETTER DRIVE IN WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 





' 
a ° 
Squeal, groan or chatter on stops? i 


fStop Brake Service is sponsored in repair shops and service stations by American 
iq blok, makers of The Safety Brake Lining, now in use on millions of motor vehicles, 
\« buses and coaches, This brake lining is quickly available everywhere through 38 


MWA Warehouses and a nation-wide distribution system. 


ion of The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Ph * CLUTCH FACINGS « FAN BELTS * RADIATOR HOSE 
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~ A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life demands at least 1 man 
in 7 shave every day—and men in 
service must get clean shaves, too. 
Yet daily shaving often causes razor 
scrape, irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 
ing cream—not greasy or sticky. 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths down 
the flaky top layer of your skin. It 
enables the razor’s edge to glide over 
your skin, cutting your whiskers close 
and clean without scraping or irritat- 
ing the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN IN 
7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men who must shave every day— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, serv- 
ice men—Glider is invaluable. It 
eliminates the dangers frequent shav- 
ing may have for the tender face and 
leaves your skin smoother, cleaner. 
Glider was developed by The J. B. 
Williams Co., makers of fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


If you want to try Glider right away, 
get a regular tube from your dealer. 
If you can wait a few days, however, 
we'll send a Guest-Size tube for a 
dime and any used metal tube. It is 
enough for three weeks and is very 
handy for traveling. 

On this test we rest our case en- 
tirely —for we are positive that Glider 
will give you more shaving comfort 
than anything you’ve used. 

Send your name and address with 
ten cents and a used tube to The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. EG-08, 
Glastonbury, Conn. Offer good in 
U.S. A. and Canada only. 


A Metllbeeccr-~ 


PRESIDENT 


par 
FRE ® Tobacco Blend Tin 


Postcard brings you absolutely 
Free generous sample-package / ze ‘ LoS} 


America’s Newest Smoker’s Treat ofa 

—*Three Squires Pipe Mixture’. / /"BA/g25 
Reg. price 15c. Address ‘“‘Three HH 
Squires’’, Dept.G,191 Fourth Wi War iP 
Avenue, New York City. [RE =~ 


Many Never 
Suspect Cause 
Of Backaches 


This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
sonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonovls waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills, 


J Great New 










going to the South Orange and Maple- 
wood (N. J.) High where Stanley Wood 
was instructing the young thespians, 
and Papa Wright took Mr. Wood’s word 
for it that Teresa wasn’t hopeless. Fa- 
ther staked her to two summers’ tuition 
at the Wharf Theater in Provincetown, 
where Teresa wrestled with scenery, 
lugged props about and looked wan and 
wistful. 

“The least likely to succeed,” was the 
Provincetown verdict. 

But Doro Merandi of the Province- 
town company liked her and when Miss 
Merandi went into the cast of Our Town 
she put in a word for Teresa, who was 
hired as understudy to Dorothy Ma- 
guire, who created the role subsequently 
played by Martha Scott. By the happy 
chance that suddenly made pale and 
bedraggled females invaluable, Miss 
Wright was in a good spot. When Eddie 
Dowling started to cast the touring com- 
pany, he became irate. 


Thanks to Mr. Serlin 


“That infernal Hollywood!” cried Mr. 
Dowling, expressing his resentment of 
a machine that invariably sucked in ev- 
ery talented youngster. There was no- 
body but Teresa and she made the 
rounds of New England and the Middle 
West. 

Next summer she was with the Barn- 
stormers Theater at Tamworth, New 
Hampshire, where she learned a great 
deal. When that was over she came 
back to New York and started giving 
readings for Life With Father, along 
with all other destitute actors. The boss 
of the play was Oscar Serlin, who had 
been testing director for Paramount for 
many years and hated the films with a 
stern magnificence. As opposed to that, 
his reverence for the stage bordered on 
the pathological. 

Oscar was in no rush. Miss Wright 
thought she was revealing Spartan 
courage when she gave her first read- 
ing, but after she was on the fifth round 
she looked at Serlin piteously, anxious 
merely that she should be shot like a 
wounded rodeo pony and put out of her 
misery: Oscar had made up his mind 
that a blonde should play the role. Te- 
resa was a brunette. Oscar fidgeted and 
finally decided that it made no differ- 
ence whether a blonde or a brunette 
played the role. Teresa was in and later 
she had a lot more to thank Serlin for, 
because he made her screen test when 
the Goldwyn offer arrived and gave her 
even better advice about her contract, 
which is unique in cinema history. Here 
are a few portions of the Serlin-indited 
work: 

“Clause 39. The aforementioned Te- 
resa Wright shall not be required to pose 
for photographs in a bathing suit un- 
less she is in the water. Neither may 
she be photographed running on the 
beach with her hair flying in the wind. 
Nor may she pose in any of the follow- 
ing situations: In shorts, playing with 
a cocker spaniel; digging in a garden; 
whipping up a meal; attired in fire- 
crackers and holding skyrockets for the 
Fourth of July; looking insinuatingly at 
a turkey for Thanksgiving; wearing a 
bunny cap with long ears for Easter; 
twinkling on prop snow in a skiing out- 
fit while a fan blows her scarf; assum- 
ing an athletic stance while pretending 
to hit something with a bow and arrow.” 

Faced with these restrictions the Gold- 
|wyn publicity staff kept Miss Wright 
| at a distance and caused her some un- 
easiness. Her competitors were getting 
their pictures in the papers; she was 





only appearing on the screen. She ap- 
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proached Mr. William Hebert, Gold- 
wyn publicity head, about the matter. 

“Friends have told me I have a very 
nice figure,” she said demurely but in- 
sistently. 

Mr. Hebert called in the photogra- 
phers. Interviewers were also coaxed 
into presenting an appearance but in 
several cases this created an assorted 
amount of ill will when they arrived with 
licorice sticks and ice-cream cones un- 
def the illusion that they were to visit 
Baby Sandy. 

Hardier souls who came with less en- 
lightenment and greater discernment 
found her a very nice girl, a touch on the 
unexciting side. When they asked her 
pointedly about her personal life she 
said, “I want to be a good actress above 
everything.” 

At this juncture the Goldwyn press 
representative would invariably offer 
his stock of information. 

“Miss Wright is five feet two and 
weighs 110 pounds. She has wavy brown 
hair and greenish-blue eyes.” 

The interviewer would look at Miss 
Wright and confirm this. Miss Wright 
would then laugh very merrily. 

“Tf you want to write something en- 
tirely original,’ she would say, “just 
put in that I hate the hours.” 

It seemed that although Miss Wright 
had been reared in Jersey, she had been 
born in New York. She felt that six 
o’clock in the morning was an improper 
hour to be abroad. It had been even 
worse when she was over at M-G-M 
making Mrs. Miniver under the direc- 
tion of William Wyler. 

“Mr. Wyler likes you to be perfect,” 
said Miss Wright. 

She demurred rather tartly about 
taking the role of Mrs. Gehrig but the 
studio executives convicted her of con- 
tradiction out of her own mouth. She 
felt that audiences would not accept her 
in an older role after what she had been 
playing, but they reminded her of one 
of her more romantic periods. When 
she was appearing in Life With Father 
she received a mash note from a well- 
known and elderly actor. 

“T saw you Saturday night in the play 
and really thought you were terrific,” 
he wrote. ‘The last time I saw you was 
in Pasadena where you were with the 





























































King Players or somethir), 
and that was so long ago it| 
possible that an old dame fh 
play a young girl like M 
get away with it. You we! 
me up and come to dinner 
at the Blank Hotel.” 


Hollywood Has It 
She didn’t ring him an} 
meal but she made the m; 
ing the Goldwyn office al 
used it against her. She h, 
in Pasadena, she was not . 
and the gentleman was ob 
a misapprehension, but | 
pointed out that if she cou 
of his astuteness there wo 
be no difficulty in convir C 
that she was her own age.’ 
On the personal side, a] 
revealed that Miss Wright 
ter into a formal engagen 
Niven Busch, a writer, ‘| 
her rather definitely fron’ 
and accounts for the fact t 
seen in Hollywood night c 
little known as any huma 
that torso factory. She 
taste for good painting a 
tographs but confines her: 
craft, boning up on p 
thought that she will 
to Broadway, as is permitt 
tract. She was back last : 
other Serlin masterwork 
King’s Family. Mr. Se 
himself and it died 1 
Boston before reachin 
Wright was frank abou' 
“This small episode ge 
she said. 
What this seems to me: | 
resa will follow the line | 
tresses who have a Broat 
and a juicy Hollywood con‘ 
see Broadway on an avel| 
once every nine years. |) 
Close scrutiny of the | 
will afford conclusive proo | 
of the Wright thought. Ev 
est glimpse of the Wrigh} 
studio publicity shot will 
that Teresa has gone thi| 
flesh. Hollywood will hav 
THE END © 
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gathered together about 25 cowboys— 
Wood says a cowboy turning out for 
polo has a fifteen-year start on any 
other boy—to develop into three or 
four first-string teams, sending them in 
against opponents in the same game 
much in the manner made famous by 
Howard Jones in football. When he 
has fully tried this system you are 
going to hear more about those Arizona 
polo teams. 

In Bill Dent, held over from 1940, 
Wood has a hard-driving player who has 
been favorably compared to Cecil 
Smith, another former cowboy and the 
only 10-goal player at present active in 
this country. Jim Taylor, his second 
holdover from the 1940 team, is a skiil- 
ful and daring rider (another New Mex- 
ico Military Institute boy), a fine horse 
trainer, and a strategic poloist. 

The other two men on the team, De- 
Leslie Woodell, off a cattle ranch in 
Sonora, Mexico, and John Donaldson, 
a blue-blooded fox-hunting lad from 
upstate New York, are still green; and 
Wood does not feel that he would be 
justified in attempting another Eastern 
invasion this year. But he is looking 
forward to 1943 if the Army doesn’t take 
his best men away from him. 

Not all Wood’s varsity are cowboys. 
There is another notable exception be- 
sides Donaldson. This is Pete Bidegain, 
a sheepherder. Pete protests, however, 
that the cowboys hardly ever make him 
remember it. “I guess—” Pete explains 
this unusual friendliness between cow- 
man and sheepman—“I guess I’m just 
naturally rugged.” 

Under the impulse given to polo in 
the West by Arizona, coast colleges, in- 
cluding Stanford, California, Oregon 
Agricultural and U.S.C., began to knock 
polo balls around on their parade 
grounds. By 1923 Stanford had in 
Barby, Edwards, Bruce and Vanderburg 
a famous Four Horsemen who preceded 
Rockne’s Stuhldreher, Miller, Layden 
and Crowley, by quite a spell—a polo 
quartet which won 19 consecutive games 
in the Westand only went down, at last, 
before the Arizona contingent. 


Prep-School Polo Ponies 


Also, under the immediate aegis of 
the university, polo has taken a spurt 
in the near-lying prep schools of the 
Tucson district. It is the ordinary thing 
now for boys entering the Arizona Des- 
ert School, the Evans School, the South- 
ern Arizona School for Boys, the Judson 
School for Boys, and the rest, to buy 
their own horses for $50 each from the 
school, and then sell the mounts back 
to the school at half price when they 
leave. 

Ordinarily a rich man’s game requir- 
ing at the very least a string of fine 
horses and the means to care for them, 
in the West polo is played by boys who 
are earning their way through college 
as stablemen, riding instructors, dude 
wranglers, and rodeo contestants. But 
since all are training to be cavalry offi- 
cers, and since Uncle Sam always has 
manifested a fondness for polo players 
in this branch of his service, the use of 
government horses for the games in this 
section is the common thing. 

Polo for the girls was tried for a while 
at Arizona, but was finally discontinued. 
This doesn’t mean the girls don’t do 
their fair share of whatever riding is 
done at the school, as has been indicated 
before now. 

Today the girls share the running of 
all horse events at the school except 
polo. Also, quite apart from the boys, 
they have in their honorary, the Desert 


Riders, a group of eleven young horse- 
women who would be a credit to any 
Madison Square Garden horse show. 
Members are picked from women riders 
in the gymkhanas and horse shows; 
and their moonlight rides in the spring 
back to Mt. Lemon with the boys’ 
honorary, Scabbard and Blade, are now 
traditions at the school. So are their 
pretty desert hikes on horseback in the 
flaunting color of long spring desert 
evenings. 

The gymkhanas and the horse shows, 
which began as military events for the 
boys, the girls now share equally and 
sometimes even predominantly. 

They go in for box jumps and polo 
jumps, and can clear automobiles, along 
with the boys. They do Roman and 
Cossack riding, and are outstandingly 
accomplished in the mountain slides, 
which you used to see the Italian cav- 
alry officers doing in the newsreels. 
Only the Arizona girls would make the 
Italian officers look silly by comparison. 
At least, that’s what the Arizona boys 
say. 

Crazy Over Horses 


In the Southwest the line between 
spectator and participant at any social 
doing is more figurative than actual. 
The grandsons—and, yes, let’s say the 
granddaughters, too—of the. gents at 
Tombstone, who didn’t like to drink 
alone, still carry a special brand of gre- 
gariousness over into everything from 
a barbecue to a ball game. When it 
comes to horse events, even staid citi- 
zens who have lost power to get in the 
saddle without the aid of a pulley don’t 
like to sit idly by. Tucson people put 
on ten-gallon hats, wind bandannas 
around their necks, and whoop it up for 
a week or two before any circus, rodeo 
or preview of a Western picture comes 
to town. 

This fiesta attitude has had its effect 
upon the boys and girls of the campus. 
With good distance judging for holidays, 
the kids have placed their rodeo just 
one week on the calendar behind the big 
state rodeo in the town. The result is 
that the university as a unit dons West- 
ern garb a couple of weeks before the 
town blow-off and doesn’t skin out of it 
—if at all—until a week after their own 
show, giving the district a full month of 
Western good time every year at the 
turn of spring. 

Western assemblies are held to pep 
matters up; réecalcitrants are all put in 
a big bull pen in the center of the 
campus for all to see their shame; 
Western music and Western dancing be- 
come the evening’s entertainment. 

Cowboy-attired youngsters around 
corner lamplights carol their desire to be 
buried on the lone prairie or home on 
the range, sing nasally and in falsetto 
that they want to follow the dogies, ride 
the canyons, or muddle through the 
mesquite on the mesa for the last 
roundup. 

But as most of this vocal effort man- 
ages to drift into open sorority windows 
near by, this also helps to keep alive 
older traditions not peculiar to Tucson. 

Colorful? Sure. But don’t get the no- 
tion that all this stuff is quaint. These 
are not peasants of Mittel-europa out 
for a Maypole dance. These are South- 
western Americans fashioning a way of 
living that suits them, however unre- 
lated to the latest amusements on 
Broadway or in Hollywood. If you want 
to play in their part of the country, 
brother, you play the way they do. And 


time, in the warm Southwest, is decid- 
edly not of the essence. 
THE END 
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“The NEW 
1CCZCWOO 


The forest primeval 
now gives Americans a native 
pipe of astonishing lightness! 


In the heart of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, in North Carolina, 
America has again demonstrated its 
incredible richness. An unexplored, 
untapped virgin forest has been dis- 
covered of pipe burls lighter in weight 
than any heretofore known, “Breeze- 
wood”? The Breezewood pipe, com- 
plete with mouthpiece, weighs on the 
average, less than 114 ounces! You'll 
find, too, that Breezewood gives you 
an unusually dry, sweet smoke. Hold 
a Breezewood in your hand—then see 
what smoking pleasure America has 
for you, in Breezewood! 





No worider they were astonished! They all guessed 
too high! Actually the astounding new Breezewood 
pipe weighs, on an average, less than 1% ounces. 


Free your hands 
for other tasks 


Breezewood is comfortable because it’s 
light. When motoring, writing, fishing or 
whenever your hands are busy, you don’t 
have to interrupt yourself so much to 
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UT West it’s horse stealing. In 
E3 the Ozarks it’s kicking a fellow’s 
dawg around. But down in the 
swamp country of northwestern Florida 
mashing a bee is practically suicide. 
The two billion bees down there along 
the Apalachicola River are so highly 
thought of that they work only 21 days 
a year, have a swell boat ride and a 
nine-month -vacation in the cooler 
North, and get free food if they need it. 
In return for all this pampering they 
produce about 375 tons of honey each 
season. In normal times this great blob 
of sweetness is an always-welcome ad- 
dition to the national menu; in these 
days of increasing sugar shortages it 
begins to look more and more like 
manna from heaven. Not only for the 
25 or 30 apiarists (a fancy name for 
beekeepers) that these bees support, 
but for all of us. 
The Apalachicola River bees produce 
a special kind of product: tupelo honey. 
It’s pure white, keeps indefinitely, won’t 
turn sugary and has a flavor of its own. 
Some of it used to be mixed with other 
honeys for flavoring purposes and as 
a preservative. But chemists found 
cheaper preserving methods and flavor- 
ing processes, and the demand for tu- 
pelo went down—for a while. 
When chemists analyzed it, they found 
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go to College! 
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YOU CAN KEEP COOL IN "COOLATORS" 


} | Because "Coolators'’ are 
ventilated with hundreds of 

small holes, cool fresh air 
is allowed to circulate 


around the foot. You can 


out with every step you take! 


| 
| 

feel the breezes flowing in and 
| Keeping you cool, however, is 
| 


not the only thing the 





*Fortune Style Forum has 
| thought about. The STYLING, 
| as in all Fortunes, is authentic 


| and exceptionally smart. 














*The Fortune Style Forum consists of 
five members — experts on 

design, leathers, lasts, construction 

and research — experts who 

personally supervise the building 

of Fortune's authentic styles. 

The Forum's "Certified Fortune Style” 

| certificate, packed with every pair, 

| is your assurance of authentic 

up-to-the-minute styling. 


| RICHLAND SHOE Co. 














Nashville. Tenn... Division General Shoe Corp. 
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have always seemed to us to be more 
or less inoffensive. “Things are hap- 
pening so fast these days that I may 
have missed a Washington ruling against 
women carrying handkerchiefs. But 
every other story I read in the maga- 
zines includes a woman bursting into 
tears, and a man who hands her a spot- 
lessly clean handkerchief—linen, and 
always precisely folded. Don’t women 
carry handkerchiefs any more? And 
don’t men ever use the ones they carry? 
And another thing: I am sick and tired 
of vitamins, listening about them on the 
radio, hearing people talk about them, 
reading about them. Maybe it is vita- 
mins that ail us. Too much vigor, not 
enough outlets for such vigor. There- 
fore war. You give me a pain, too, you 
big vitamined sap!” 


APPARENTLY Mrs. Miller’s sore 
about something. And who isn’t? Mr. 
Jackson Brewerie of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, is complaining with some heat that 
we have ignored “an editorial policy 
sent to you by me four months ago that 
would make a magazine of you at a cost 
of only $100,000 in ten yearly payments 
and give all sides of this war instead of 
being the narrow partisan you are.” 
We’ve made inquiries but can find no 
one in these offices who remembers see- 
ing the Brewerie Plan. However, it isn’t 
Mr. Brewerie’s letter that traps our in- 
terest so much as his concluding words. 
We recommend them to officials of the 
State Department who, when writing 
to diplomats—even those who are doing 
their best to make the job of licking 
Hitler as difficult as possible—always 
wind up their letters with: “Accept, 
Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration.” Mr. Brewerie 
comes to a halt with the following 
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4 Come Home Again 


Continued from page 24 


JACK, YOU'RE HORRID/ 
THAT WAS MY BOY FRIEND, 
DIPPY DAVIS. YOU TURNED 
HIM OUT= NOW BRING 

HIM BACKS <7 
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was only politeness, and he could ap- 
preciate the way she felt. There was no 
profit in being around each other when 
all it did was stir up old things that were 
better put away and forgotten. 

“I'd like to stay,” Ching said, “but 
I’ve put a new boss on the job and I'd 
like to be sure things are running right 
before I go back to camp.” 

Dunham got out of his chair and set 
his glass on the mantelpiece. “In that 
case,” he said, “it might be a good idea 
if we got our business settled and done 
with.” 

It broke up the party. Mrs. Holland 
said something about getting dressed for 
dinner, and left with her husband. Jill 
wandered out on the porch. 

Ching was glad of that. He’d tried to 
talk business to her once before with a 
considerable lack of success, and he had 
no desire to repeat the experience. With 
Dunham there would be no personal 
feelings to intrude, and that was the way 
all business should be transacted. He 
got out of his chair and walked over and 
leaned against the mantelpiece. 

Dunham said, “Miss Garrison isn’t 
satisfied with this arrangement of a joint 
ownership of the land.” He was faintly 
ill at ease. He threw his cigarette in the 
fireplace and moved over to sit down on 
the couch. “There’s nothing personal in 
it, of course,” he said, “but we have 
some plans for development of the 
property. I’m prepared to make you an 
offer for your share.” 

“T’m listening.” 

Dunham said, 
sand dollars.” 


“One hundred thou- 


T TOOK a minute for it to soak in. It 

was too much money for the land. It 
was so much too much that it could only 
mean one thing, and it explained Dun- 
ham’s being there. Jill would have to 
have some backing on a proposition like 
that, and Dunham represented that 
backing. Ching came around on his heels 
and flattened his shoulders against the 
mantelpiece. That’s one for the book, 
he thought. Aloud he said, “It’s a pretty 
fair mining prospect.” 

Dunham didn’t try to deny it. “It’s 
a good prospect,” he said. “It’s also a 
fair offer for your share.” 

“The offer’s fair enough.” 

It made him sick. When you sold out 
your principles there was nothing left, 
and Jill had sold out. More than that 
she had sold him out, because he knew 
suddenly that in spite of the anger and 
the bitterness he had felt toward her he 
had respected her as being the one per- 
son he knew on earth, whom money 
couldn’t touch. In the last four years he 
had seen greed in every shape, manner 
and form, and it had left him with a 
lasting contempt for money, and for the 
things people would do to get money. 
Everybody’s got a price, he thought. 
Everybody! 

Dunham was still waiting, but Ching 
didn’t pay any attention to him. He 
walked over to the window. Down the 
slope in the corral he could see four 
horses huddled into a corner with their 
tails turned into the wind. And beyond 
them he could see the sweep of the 
meadow, a mile and a half, maybe two 
miles of it down the valley. 

It was green and rich-looking after the 
rain. The willows and alders and birches 
were swaying in the wind, and the berry 
bushes were thick-clustered along the 
stream. 

When he was a kid he used to go along 
there in late summer, with a bucket 
over his arm, gathering berries. He had 
caught lots of trout in that stream. And 
he didn’t know how many times he’d 
ridden up through that meadow after 
dark, tired and cold, but happy, waiting 
for the lights of the house to come into 
view. And right then it hit him. Every- 
thing that had ever happened to him in 
his life that he liked to remember had 
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happened right there, and for the first 
time he saw exactly how Jill had once 
felt about the land. If he had any home 
at all this was it, because you couldn’t 
call a construction shack or a ten-dol- 
lar-a-week hotel room a home. 

All right, he thought. He was twenty- 
eight years old, and a man could change 
his values in four years. He’d turned 
too much earth grass-side down not to 
know what that valley would look like 
when a dredge got through. It would be 
just one big heap of stones and gravel; 
something like the Sahara Desert only 
not so picturesque. And he didn’t want 
that to happen. There was something 
funny in that too. He and Jill had 
fought about it once before, and now 
they were on different sides of the fence. 
He went on looking out the window. 

He said, ‘Look, I was born and raised 
on this land, and I like it the way it is.” 

“You’d naturally have some senti- 
mental attachment for it,’ Dunham 
said. 

“We'll call it a sentimental attach- 
ment,” Ching said. “If it is it’s the only 
one I’ve got left, and it’s one I can afford 
to keep.” 

He could hear Dunham getting up 
from the couch behind him. 


anger that came out of his bitterness 
and disappointment he made the job 
complete. 

He said, “You called me cheap once, 
but I wasn’t selling out anything that I 
believed in. Now it’s my turn.” 

She didn’t move, but her mouth 
twisted at the corners, like a child about 
to cry. Except she didn’t cry. She said, 
“All right, Ching. All right.” 

Dunham moved away from the fire- 
place, confused but still angry, and Jill 
said, “You pay your debts, don’t you, 
Ching. I had it coming to me.” 


ER voice was tired and defeated, and 

at the sound of it the anger Ching had 
felt left him, and without the anger he 
had no defense against her. He turned 
away, feeling suddenly sick. He passed 
the Hollands on the stairs and nodded 
without speaking. Mrs. Holland’s heels 
tapped on down the steps, and below 
him the sound of voices broke up the 
silence. 

The upper hall was dark. He stum- 
bled once on a rug and fumbled for the 
switch in his room. Inside he lay down 
on the bed with one arm thrown across 
his eyes against the glare of the light, 
and after a long time the sickness was 


“T'll bet they're just a little worried about 
what we're going to do at the crossing” 





“Let’s say five thousand dollars more 
for the sentiment.” 
i Ching said, “I still like it the way it 
issn 


UNHAM didn’t get it at all, and you 

couldn’t blame him for not under- 
standing. Ching wasn’t sure that he un- 
derstood it himself. A part of it was the 
land. A part of it was his new bitter- 
ness toward Jill. He came away from 
the window. 

“You think I’m trying to jack up the 
price on you,” he said. “I’m not.” He 
lighted a cigarette and flicked the match 
toward the fireplace. “Four years ago,” 
he said, “I was broke, and I wanted to 
put a dredge in here. Jill didn’t want it. 
She wanted the land unsullied and un- 
spoiled. That’s the way she’s got it.” 

It sounded childish, he supposed, but 
it didn’t matter, and Dunham didn’t 
matter either. The lawyer was there for 
what he could get, and he was angry 
now because he had run into some un- 
expected opposition. He started his pro- 
test, “Listen, Talbot ...” and Jill’s voice 
said flatly, “Let it go.” 

She was standing in the doorway, her 
eyes large and dark against the white- 
ness of her face. He could still hurt her, 
Ching thought, and in the momentary 


TONY BARLOW 


gone. He got up then and packed his 
bag. He took the backstairs going down, 
and the back door going out. 

It was getting dark outside. The sun, 
what little there had been, was gone 
behind the hills, and the overcast was 
heavier. Three hundred miles more in 
the rain, he thought. The turf was soft 
and springy under his feet, and he could 
smell the pines and the heavy wet smell 
of the grass. 

It was the last time he would ever 
come there, he knew, and because it was 
the last time he stopped at the corner 
of the house and set the bag on the 
ground, and looked down the valley for 
a long time. He couldn’t see much on 
account of the darkness, but he looked 
just the same. This is the second time 
it’s caused me trouble, he thought, and 
I’m through with it. 

He had his mind made up. Jill could 
have the land if she wanted it. Except 
he didn’t want any money for it. Now 
or ever. : 

The bag seemed heavier when he 
picked it up. Darkness had gathered 
in the valley, and he went carefully 
down the slope, feeling the shadows and 
the trees in the blackness around him. 
The lower branches of the big fir slapped 


him in the face when he put the bag in 
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One of the United States Navy's blimps on antisubmarine patrol over the Atlantic comes down for a look at a lone freigl 


Here’s one of the reasons for 
the Navy's announcement 
of a sharp reduction in sub- 
marine attacks off the Atlan- 
tic Coast: the big blimps are 
on the job. Come along 
and watch us kill a U-boat 


York’s Times Square, a ship 

changed her course and stopped 
in the dusk to investigate a drifting life 
raft, mutely empty. The sullen sea was 
streaked for miles with traces of oil 
from torpedoed ships. There was a 
U-boat alert on, and from our height— 
we were 600 feet up in a Navy patrol 
blimp—we got a balcony view of all the 
far-flung machinery of antisubmarine 
war. 

To the north, a couple of lean de- 
stroyers charged along. To southward, 
Coast Guard cutters and Navy sub- 
chasers made a wet but businesslike 
pathway across the waters. Army 
bombers, swooping low in the twilight, 
hunted for U-boats like gulls hungry 
for a fish supper. 

The tension over this part of the At- 
lantic was war-zone tension. Only the 
day before, a tanker and a destroyer had 
been torpedoed; loss of life had been 
heavy. You got this tension during the 
last war, but only as you drew near 
Europe. The 1942 no-man’s-land feel- 
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C ver forty or fifty miles from New 


ing of death and destruction off New 
York was as if the English Channel 
had moved across the Atlantic to take 
up residence near Manhattan’s bright 
lights. 

When we saw the ship change course 
we thought she had sighted a sub. All 
hands were at battle stations aboard the 
blimp, and I, on board as an observer 
dressed in borrowed Navy flying clothes 
with a big pair of prism binoculars 
slung around my neck, was periscope- 
hunting with the rest of them. 

The ship was a British freighter, 
heavy laden, her decks jammed with 
enormous packing cases. She was war- 
worn and in need of paint but clean and 
well kept, with the undefinable smart- 
ness of a “taut” ship. The men on her 
bridge were looking off over her star- 
board bow. 

“That’s wreckage she’s looking at,” re- 
ported our chief boatswain’s mate from 
the bomb bay. “No—it’s a life raft!” 

Our skipper swore softly. ‘“She’s 
stopped her engine. That raft may be 
a decoy.” 

We half expected to see the wake of a 
torpedo make its way suddenly along 
the uneasy surface. The skipper took 
an Aldis lamp and began blinking down- 
ward through the blimp window to warn 
the ship of the U-boat alert. 

The steamer’s captain, down below 
us, turned and called an order across 
the bridge. Her propeller began to 
thrash over and she got back on her 
course eastward, resuming her voyage 
promptly. A flashing lamp on _ her 





. 


bridge blinked up an answer to our mes- 
sage. We read it out word for word. 
“Thank... you... good... night.” 

“Any signs of life around that raft?” 
our skipper asked the chief boatswain’s 
mate. “Or bodies?” 

“No, sir. Nothin’.” 

We revved up the motors and re- 
turned to our patrol. 

Blimps are back on the job as one of 
the most useful cogs in the antisubma- 
rine machine. All along our coasts, as 
fast as hangars can go up and the big 
silver sky-scows can be provided, we 
are expanding our blimp establishment 
and working it to the limit. 


What Blimps Are Like 


These blimps are big gas bags shaped 
like elongated teardrops with a cabin 
attached to the underside, steering and 
elevating rudders at the pointed tail, 
and a couple of aircraft engines mounted 
on struts at either side of the cabin. 
They have changed very little in a quar- 
ter of a century—grown bigger, that’s 
all—and the engines are better. And the 
cabin is now streamlined and fitted to 
the bag, instead of being an open car 
suspended by wires. 

There are two standardized sizes, the 
smaller version being used for training 
pilots and crews, while submarine hunt- 
ing is done in big patrol blimps whose 
lift is great enough to carry a heavy 
weight in bombs, machine guns and sup- 
plies, plus fuel for a long cruise and a 
crew of eight or ten officers and sailors. 
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usually brings it home after dark. This one is attached to a mooring 
tation. In emergencies, blimps may be refueled at sea by Navy ships 
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with a fifty-mile circle of visibility ringed around you. 
The crew is as “Navy” as any man-of-war afloat, and 
the old Navy smell of “Jamoch” brewing in the gal- 
ley (coffee to you landlubbers) adds the finishing 
touch. 

The gas bag that holds—or helps hold—this thing 
up in space is just a big envelope pumped full of 
helium, the noninflammable gas which has almost as 
much lift as hydrogen and is infinitely safer. The fact 
that other countries make less use of blimps than we 
is not because they wouldn’t like to, but because any 
dirigible inflated with hydrogen is a deathtrap in this 
day of incendiary machine-gun bullets—and we are 
the only country with an adequate supply of domes- 
tic helium. This doesn’t apply to Britain’s barrage 
balloons, since these blimps carry no crew and can 
be hydrogen-inflated without danger to life. 

It is very important that the gas pressure inside 
a blimp bag be great enough to keep the bag swelled 
out to its proper shape, because a large part of the 
blimp’s lift comes from the aerodynamic effect of 
driving the ship forward by its motors. In fact, though 
blimps are called lighter than air, it is quite common 
for them to take off heavier than air and to stay 
heavy through the first part of their flight, until part 
of their gasoline load has been used up. 

It wouldn’t be hard to keep the bag pressure con- 
stant if the balloon stayed in her hangar. But the mo- 
ment she rises from the ground into the thinner 
upper air, the gas inside the bag tends to expand. As 
the chill of dawn gives way to warmer daylight and 
then to warm sun, the gas expands still more. Con- 
versely, if the ship runs into fog, the gas contracts. 
Even a change of atmospheric pressure affects it. 







The Big Trick of Ballooning 


To allow for this expansion and contraction, the 
bag is only filled about three quarters full of gas. The 
rest of it is filled with inner pockets, or “ballonets,” 
puffed out with air under pressure—air scooped in as 
the blimp drives forward, or pumped in with a little 
putt-putt motor when she is hovering. 

This job of watching the gas pressure is the big 
trick of ballooning. It’s in the hands of the pilot on 
duty, who watches a panel of pressure manometers 
and manipulates the controls of vents and dampers 
leading to the big bag. In an emergency, if the ship 
should start to rise suddenly—if she ran out of wet 
fog into hot sun, for instance—he can valve some of 
his helium, allowing it to escape into free air. If she 
starts down, he can dump some of his load to make 
the ship lighter. Fuel is one of his biggest items of 
ballast; another is his heavy load of bombs. But un- 
der ordinary circumstances, he keeps her at cruising 
height, or takes her up or down, as the skipper orders, 
by working the big elevating hand wheel just under 
his right hand. As the old girl sails along with her 
comfortable rocking pitch and heave, she rides the 
air waves in sky-scow fashion, and the pilot keeps her 
tamed with that elevating hand wheel connected to 
the elevating rudder in the tail. 

Alongside the pilot, the second pilot mans the 
steering wheel. She steers just like a ship, yawing to 
the gusts and calling for plenty of energetic wheel 
work to keep her on the course. 

We ran into danger ten miles off the coast, just as 
we were cruising over the wreck of a torpedoed, fire- 
gutted tanker—the kind of sight to make you ball 
your fists at the thought of the good men who had 
been trapped and killed in that water-borne inferno, 
The sea was sloshing over the hulk’s broken back, 
sucking in and out of the gaping torpedo wound, and 
a Navy tug was standing by in the hope of towing the 
derelict into port. 

Just then we ran into a squall. 

“Ice, Cap’n,” said the chief boatswain’s mate, who 
had the pilot’s controls. 

“Head her for the beach!” said the skipper, and 
our motors roared to a droning urgency. 

Rain, freezing on that big silver bag, added weight 
so fast that the skipper’s brow furrowed up with the 
anxiety of his responsibility. Blimps are precious 
right now, and if the cards were stacked against us 
and we had to make a forced landing, he wanted to 
have the ship over solid land and not on that choppy 
sea. From our height, the sea looked deceptively 
smooth, but when you put the binoculars on the Navy 
tug down there astern of us, you saw waves breaking 
against her stubby bows and rocking her like an old 
porch chair. 

Fortunately we got out of the squall and into sun- 
light before we had to start dumping weight. We 
came out of the adventure just over the shipping lane 
and were ordered by radio to patrol to the northward, 
up toward Ambrose Light. 

Another danger not to be overlooked is wind, 
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Collier’s War-Time Food Chart is an authoritative 
picture of the kinds and amounts of food you should 
have for your particular type of daily activity — bible 
for the housewife planning meals for a family. 
Allowances of nutrients are those recommended by 
the Committee on Foods and Nutrition, National 
Research Council, and by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


This Soldier 
has the Range 


..its in her Kitche 


She’s in the war. 


She’s fighting with recipes — not 
rifles. 


She’s one of the army of 130,000,000 
Americans fighting on the home 
front. 


Collier’s is covering the battles this 
home army fights from day to day 
just as actively and authoritatively 
as Collier’s ace staff writers cover 
the far-flung fighting fronts around 
the world. 


Collier’s answers weekly the ques- 
tions of the home army: ‘‘What 
can I do to help win the warP’’ 
‘‘Why will this or that activity 
help?” ‘*How will it helpP”’ 


An informed public is a great asset 
to a nation in peacetime—an abso- 
lute necessity for a nation at war. 
Information for the home front 
and about the home front is as vital 
to the victory effort as the reports 
from the battle fronts. 
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How can sugar or rubber win the 
war? Taxes, or Red Cross, or air 
raid wardens? Which is important 
and why? 


What’s the farmer doing? What’s 
your neighbor doing? How are 
they coming with those planes 
and ships? Do you know what 
a really tremendous job industry 
is doing? ; 
The active leaders in the great 
home army that must have the 
right answers to all these questions 
have been looking to Collier’s for 
the low-down for years — have 
found that a close following of 
Collier’s articles from week to 
week keeps them informed on the 
events of real importance. 


As war calls for a greater 
awareness on the part of the 
civilian army, war also tightens 
the close relationship between 
Collier’s and its millions of key 
civilian readers. 
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Readers are writing in by the thousands for Collier’s War-Time Food Chart, mentioned in 
the April 18th issue. We will send it to you postpaid on receipt of 10 cents in cash or stamps. 
Address: Collier’s Food Editor, The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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days as observers aboard cruising 
blimps, and the Navy went out in Army 
bombers at every opportunity. Each 
service soon conceived the highest ad- 
miration for what the other was doing, 
and now, when they meet at sea, it is 
with a great sense of teamwork and 
brotherhood. In radio, patrol plans, etc., 
co-ordination between the activities of 
the two is very smooth. 

There have also been conferences be- 
tween the Navy, the Army, the ship- 
ping people and the Coast Guard (now 
a valued part of the Navy). Here all 
details of antisubmarine work have been 
thrashed out. Shipping has been told 
the tricks and novelties of current U- 
boat methods, which change continually 
in a life-or-death game of wits between 
ourselves and our enemies. When ship- 
ping had complaints, it got them off its 
chest; and the offshore job has been or- 
ganized on a practical, man-to-man 
basis. 

As for blimps, shipping people like 
them. “Let the blimps carry on as they 
have been doing,” they say. “They keep 
the U-boats under water, where they 
can do the least harm.” 

The great menace of the U-boat at- 
tack on our Atlantic Coast has been the 
submarine which rises boldly to the sur- 
face by day or by dark and launches its 
torpedo and gun attack under condi- 
tions where its aim is deadliest. 

Ships on our Atlantic seaboard never 
know nowadays when the Nazi menace 
will appear, since the Germans use hit- 
and-run methods, attacking one or two 
vessels, then eluding pursuit and, if 
they survive the intensive hunt (not all 
do by a long shot), often shifting to a 
new operations area some distance 
away before launching another attack. 
Meantime a second attack group may 
bob up elsewhere with a fresh assault. 

But when a blimp patrols along above 
a ship, she is able, thanks to her height 
and her ability to slow down to a speed 
no greater than that of the ship, to keep 
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a lookout unequaled by any other craft. 
If trouble is spotted, she has enough 
speed reserve to charge to the danger 
spot (right over the ship if necessary) 
literally within seconds, and her heavy 
bomb load gives her a terrific wallop. | 
The U-boat danger zone is a circle only | 
a mile or two in radius about the ship, 
and in that zone the blimp can give 
plenty of protection. 

I took part, for instance, in the escort 
of two verv precious vessels protected 
not only by a blimp but by a Navy de- 
stroyer. We, up in the blimp, kept our 
station easily. Sometimes we would 
forge ahead at twenty or twenty-five 
knots until we were abreast of the de- 
stroyer; sometimes we would circle and 
drop astern. It was a grand day, blue 
sea and bright sun, and we were a mar- 
tial procession, with all hands at battle 
stations and all the ships’ guns trained 
out ready for action. 

Suddenly the destroyer put her rudder 
over, heeling deep as she shot off to 
starboard at full speed. We skated 
around, revving up our motors while 
she blinked a submarine warning. 

“Open the bomb hatch!” the skipper 
yelled. Forward in the bomb bay, the 
chief boatswain’s mate searched the sea 
in hawklike concentration. It was war, 
at spitting distance off the Atlantic 
Coast, the old story of hunter and 
hunted, and as we hunted U-boats, the 
ships we had been escorting zigzagged 
away from the danger zone. 

Our skipper was aggrieved because he 
hadn’t had the luck, yet, to bounce 
bombs off (or at) Nazi conning towers. 
You don’t fly over a sea streaked with 
the oil of sunken ships, or look down on 
fire-gutted hulks, without a deep sense 
of personal hunger for vengeance. 

“Y’m the only skipper in the squadron 
who hasn’t had his little show,” com- 
plained our lieutenant, adjuring the 
chief to keep a bright lookout; but our 
“contact” was a false alarm. 

Most of the work of submarine patrol 
is just what we were doing—hard work, 
danger, excitement, monotony, with the 
accent on hard work. We spent the rest 
of the afternoon delivering our precious 
convoy to its destination. We breathed 
a sigh of relief when we saw the ships 
safe inside the submarine nets in the 
hands of harbor pilots. The sun was 
getting low, and it was about time for 
us to start back home— 








Paleface Needs 
Pink Medicine 


Whether we’re young- 
sters or oldsters, we all 
pay Nature’s price for 
over-indulgence ...a 
sour, sickish, upset 
stomach. The situation calls for some- 
thing soothing...Take PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Never Upset an Upset Stomach! 
An overloaded stomach needs gen- 
tle comforting...not harsh spur- 
ring with overdoses of antacids 
or drastic physics! 


TAKE PEPTO-BISMOL! This pleasant- 
tasting preparation is neither antacid 
nor laxative. Its action is different. It 
spreads a soothing, protective coat- 
ing on irritated stomach and intes- 
tinal walls ...thus helping to calm 
and quiet common digestive 
upsets, and to retard intesti- 

nal fermentation, gas forma- 

tion and simple diarrhea. 

Get a bottle today! 





The Nazis Pay High 


Then, from a point far offshore, we 
got another submarine alert and with- 
out hesitation put to sea for another 
four hours of grueling work, in which we 
teamed up with the whole mechanism of 
co-ordinated antisubmarine activity in 
a large-scale operation. 

This isn’t the place to say what we 
did and what we accomplished. The 
thing to say here is that if it weren’t for 
the Atlantic antisubmarine activities, 


U-boat sinkings would have mounted to} qyyep sizes at your druggist’s, 


astronomical proportions. As it is, of by 7b eehds Bidliokatalih SES — ! 
thanks to blimps, destroyers, converted aia 
yachts, patrol boats and Army bombers, 0 Bismo) 


the Nazis have paid a heavy price, and 
their tonnage destruction has been kept 
within bounds. 

It was long after dark as we crossed 
the line of surf and the bright-lighted 
coast. “Those lights,” said the skipper, 
“are nice to navigate by—but the Ger- 
mans use ’em too. I wish the coast was 
blacked out and that those motor fish- 
ing boats we’ve been seeing all day were 
tied up for the duration.” 

The hangar was in sight ahead. As 
we came in, we could see the ground } 
crew crossing the field to take our lines, 

I wish I had a blimp of my own—and | 
had her out every day on the U-boat 
hunt. 
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This formula is known and sold in Canada as P, B. 
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up a mortar emplacement with grenades 
and capturing (a) a telephone post and 
(b) a light machine-gun emplacement. 
No wonder the course is known as the 
Sgt. York Battlefield. 


OSTON NAVAL RECRUITING 

STATION. Arthur B. Colgate, of 
Medford, had a reason for joining the 
Navy. “I’ve got two grandchildren,” he 
said, “to protect.” “You see,” con- 
fided Tony Amaral, of Fairhaven, to the 
recruiting officer, “I had a job making 
bullets, then got a feeling I'd like to de- 
liver a few personally.” . Manuel 
Baptiste, a Taunton boxer, couldn’t 
pass thé eye test, so he got himself a 
fight, made the price of a pair of eye- 
glasses and got in on spec, so to speak. 
. .. Johnny Marsland, of South Attle- 
boro, bought his way in for $340—the 
cost of an operation and dental work 
examining medicos said he needed. . ... 
Bill Fair, a Dedham window washer, 
announced he was sick and tired of 
watching a painter give his gleaming 
windows blackout coats. “They don’t,” 
he asked plaintively, “do that to port- 
holes, do they? Because I’m joining 
| up.” ... And then there’s Malden’s Ed- 
die Ferry, who’s sitting around his home 
| patiently waiting for a tooth to grow. 
| Seems he didn’t have two opposing mo- 
lars, “but I’ve got a wisdom ’ooth ’oming 
in right opposite ‘is one ’ere,” he pointed 
out. “When it comes in, come back,” 
urged the dentist. “We'll save a Jap for 
you to break it in on.” 


ORTSMOUTH HARBOR DE- 

FENSES, N. H. Camp Langdon’s 
Pvt. John Oates—known to admiring 
| buddies as the Dixie Bantam—asked 
for a three-day pass to visit his home in 
| Virginia. Amazed by Johnny’s eco- 
| nomical request for government time 
| the battery commander wondered aloud 
| if three days would be enough. Pvt. 
| Oates wanted to be honest about it. 
| “Well, suh,” said he, “if theah’s a mule 
| waitin’ fo’ me at the station, Ah can 
| make it. But if theah ain’t no mule, 
| reckon it'll take an extra half day.” 
| 


AMP LEE, Va. Public Relations 

Officer Lt. Victor L. Cary’s requisi- 
| tion for a 75-watt bulb for office entrance 
jillumination bounced back promptly 
from S-4 Officer Lt. Col. E. L. Stewart, 
who wanted to know the whereabouts of 
the 100-watt bulb he’d furnished the 
lieutenant ten days ago. This lucid and 
| simple explanation was offered by Lt. 
Arthur Goodfriend: “The 100-watt light 
| bulb you ask about in response to the 
| accompanying requisition was consumed 
by one Pvt. Robert J. Durham, a pro- 
fessional fire-eater who munches razor 
| blades and light bulbs on the side. He 
| visited this department and ingested a 
considerable amount of fire, in addition 
to the 100-watt light bulb, and would 
have eaten several more bulbs of varied 
wattage but was restrained in the inter- 
est of economy.” 


Fert BRAGG, N. C. Overcome with 
spring fever and bogged down on 
some religious service notices Typist 
Jacquelyn Richardson began doodling 
on her G. I. typewriter in the office of the 
Senior Hospital Chaplain. It came out 
this way (and about half this size): 


“AOag 


| Miss Richardson called the complete 
| soldier at the right Herbie, and Lt. Col. 
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Continued from page 48 


Henry N. Blanchard, her boss, liked the 
little guy so much he suggested decorat- 
ing the office’s bulletins with him. They 
no sooner hit the service club and recrea- 
tion hall bulletin boards than would-be 
doodlers all over camp began to try their 
hands at Herbie. This resulted in an 
apparent shortage of typewriters and 
Corp. Clifford Uhl, who works nights in 
the office of the Main Post Service Club, 
growls that if he doesn’t get to use his 
own typewriter soon he’s gonna kill Her- 
bie. But Herbie won't be killed at Bragg; 
he has multiplied too rapidly. Look: 


AMP WOLTERS, Texas. The lanky 

colored recruit had arrived at the 
Reception Center that morning at 4 A. M., 
at which time he had eaten breakfast. 
When he reached the Classification Sec- 
tion for his occupational interview it 
was nearly noon. Pretty obviously he 
was sinking in the middle and was get- 
ting a little gray around the jowls. He 
told the interviewer he had been a house 
painter in civilian life and the inter- 
viewer—a little hungry himself—was 
trying to prove that the colored boy was 
or was not a house painter. He was 
having rather a difficult time of it, be- 
cause the interviewee had his mind on 
meat instead of paint. “Look,” said the 
interviewer, pointing here and there 
about the room, “this building is rough 
carpentry. Could you paint it?” The 
recruit first looked pained, then alarmed. 
“Yo’ mean,” he whispered, “befo’ Ah 
eats?” 


ESERT TRAINING CENTER, Cal. 

This will settle the argument over 
which outfit is training in the hottest 
weather and toughest terrain: The men 
here win by about 30 degrees and 10,000 
Square miles. The Nazis are reported to 
have conditioned themselves for war- 
fare in the Libyan desert by training in 
bakery ovens, or a reasonable facsimile, 
so General Marshall thought it would be 
a good idea to try it out here. He sent 
Maj. Gen. George S. Patton and other 
brass hats down to pick out the hottest, 
ruggedest and most isolated section of 
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the inside. Army Intelligence has a 
hunch that some of the pen pal gals 
have been working on 50 soldiers at a 
time, hoping to piece together small bits 
of information that might make a nice 
picture for their pro-Axis chums. 


| eee SAN LUIS OBISPO. The camp 
paper, Shot ’n Shell, coined: Skip 
the Blonde, Buy a Bond. From a blonde 
in North Little Rock, Ark., came a pert 
note: “Why not an armful of both?” 
Well, mused the editor, why not? Then, 
just to change the subject, he went poetic 
again and tapped out another slogan: 
MacArthur Won’t Fail Ya in Australia. 


wee, Sgt. Loring Huntley, 
of an Obispo M.P. Bn., overheard a 
lieutenant questioning a soldier who 
had recently emerged from a café brawl. 
“The lady you were with,” the lieuten- 
ant began. “Is she a relation of yours?” 
the soldier looked the officer right in the 
eye. “Yes, sir,” said he. “She’s my 
platoon sergeant’s wife.” 


MOFFETT FIELD. Marines 
never enjoyed having the situa- 
tion in hand more thoroughly 
wane than a leatherneck corporal sta- 
cores tioned here. Speeding back from 
San Francisco to go on guard duty, he 
was howled to a halt by a state highway 
cop and bawled out—but terrific. Chin 
sagging, the Marine reported for duty 
and assigned to drive a jeep up and 
down the main highway paralleling the 
base. First thing he saw was the cop’s 
car, parked smack beside an official 
Army sign: No Parking, Stopping, 
Loitering, etc., etc. There isn’t much 
use going on with this story, is there? 
The Marine leaped from the jeep with 
joy and gave the state cop a couple of 
earfuls, squelching all argument with 
“My orders say nobody stops here, and 
that’s you. Git!” The law gulped, 
grinned, and got. 


1 ISLAND, Vallejo. Hardest to 
crash of any in the San Francisco 
Bay region are the gates at the big 
Navy Yard here. Commanders and cap- 
tains have to show passes and even the 
Navy’s own cars are carefully looked 
over by the Marines who have the gate- 
guarding job. That’s why two leather- 
necks pounced on Seaman Henry Smith 
when he waved breezily and started 
past them the other day. “Leggo of me,” 


yelled Henry, “I have a pass!” He had, | 
too. It was dated Oct. 13, 1927. Henry | 
turned it in on a new model at the guard 
office, then headed into the yard to sign 
up for another hitch. ‘What's the idea,” 
he asked the Marines, “trying to keep an 
old sailor from his ship? If I can find it.” 


HONOLULU, T. H. First thing re- 

inforcements want to see when they 
arrive here from the mainland is a hula. 
Hawaii still has them. Then the new- 
comer wants to learn Hawaiian. He 
starts with wahine, which may mean a 
blonde or a brunette. Next he learns 
homalimali (applesauce to you) and wi- 
kiwiki, which signifies “hurry up,” 
more or less. With that handy vocabu- 
lary the soldier can get by anywhere on 
the islands, because the natives speak 
good English besides. 


GENERAL 


ji. KEEPING with the universal cus- 

tom of taking a crack at the guy 
higher up, soldiers now accost sloppily 
dressed buddies as follows: “Been pro- 
moted?” 


oT will eat 27,000,000 pounds 
of potatoes this year, but only 3,000,- 
000 pounds of ships’ cargo space will be 
required, because dehydrated vegeta- 
bles bought by the Army will save about 
10,000 tons of room in the holds. Other 
concentrated food products recently in- 
cluded on the overseas menu for Ameri- 
can troops are: Powdered soups, eggs 
and milk. A pound of dried eggs ex- 
pands to three dozen McCoy hen fruit, 
a five-pound can of powdered chicken 
soup makes 25 gallons of liquid, and a 
four-pound can of powdered tomato 
soup will provide 90 servings of eight 
ounces each. 


OTE from a soldier-cartoonist: “I’m 

sorry the drawing for my last ap- 
proved idea didn’t please you. Maybe 
you'd better get someone else to do the 
job. I did it with stamp pad ink in a 
taxicab while crossing an American des- 
ert en route to an embarkation point 
and a country that begins with ‘A’ and 
ends with ‘a.’” 


WE COULD guess he means Aus- 
tralia, Alaska, Asia, Algeria, Argen- 
tina or Arabia. But no—we’re keeping 
our trap shut. G. W. 
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“I started to ask you who would win the next 
race, but you're not supposed to fell, are you? 


— 









DAVE GERARD 





LISTEN 


What tick and tock are to @ 
clock... the Classified Telephone 
Directory is to most people who 
want prompt service, or who 
want to buy. 

You too will find the Classified 
the quick and easy way to know 
what services and products local 
tradespeople offer. You can select 
those which are equipped to solve 
your problems before you call 
them. 

Thumb thru the Classified sec- 
tion of your Directory and see 
how helpful it can be to you! 


Your buying guide 
— the Classified 
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Grade-A Bee 


Continued from page 58 





the Apalachicola to River Junction, 
Florida; then up the Chattahoochee or 
the Flint into the Georgia and Alabama 
farm country. Here the hives are re- 
opened and the bees have nothing to 
do but gather honey all the day and eat 
it whenever they feel like it. In dry 
years, when there are not many flowers, 
the bees are fed on sugar syrup. With 
cold weather they become dormant. 
Nobody bothers the bees until Janu- 
ary, when they are collected again and 
floated down the rivers to the Valley. In 
the warmer climate they become active 
and in March go to work on the black 
tupelo blooms. They make this variety 
of honey until the white blooms come 
along in mid-April. And then the hives 
are cleaned of all black honey, and the 
bees go to work in earnest. Some of the 
apiarists are on high ground; others 
line up their hives on long platforms in 
the swamps. Each apiary has an ex- 
tracting shed, which must be bee-tight. 
The scent of the honey attracts the bees, 
and if there is only a small hole in the 
house they will get in by the thousands. 
Production is terrific. One colony 
may produce twenty pounds of honey 
in a day. One apiary has a record of 90 
colonies that produced 1,140 gallons of 
honey—almost seven tons—in three 


weeks. J. A. Whitfield, one of the big- 
gest operators and organizers of the 
beekeepers’ co-operative, has about 700 
colonies. One of his river apiaries with 
326 colonies averages about 20 tons of 
honey each year. 

This heavy work gets the bees down 
and they live only about three weeks. 
However, each queen is laying from 
2,000 to 6,000 eggs a day and that keeps 
up the population. Even so, the bee 
army finishes up its 21-day stint much 
smaller than it started. 

It’s actually dangerous to get in the 
way of the bees when they’re working. 
They will fly about two miles with a 
load—making the well-known beeline 
for their hives—and if anyone gets in 
the way it’s just too bad. Each hive is 
guarded by sentinels. If a “foreign” bee, 
unloaded, tries to enter, the sentinels 
kill him. If the stranger has a load of 
nectar, however, he’s quite welcome to 
fly in, pump his load into a cell, go out 
for more. 

Just a tip: don’t head for the Apa- 
lachicola Valley to get rich quick on 
honey. There are just enough white tu- 
pelo trees to provide nectar for 8,500 
bee colonies. That’s how many bee 
colonies there are at work. 

THE END 


Fireman’s Daughter 
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even started going to fires with them. 
He’s just plain silly about it.” 

I said, “Well, that just goes to show!” 

Because he’s forty if he’s a minute. 
And fat. I wouldn’t ever let myself get 
in the shape he’s in. And I’ve been go- 
ing to fires all my whole life, and prac- 
tically existed in the Number Three 
engine house. I guess Arlene knew what 
I was thinking. She said, “Couldn’t you 
be an auxiliary, Tommy? If—if any- 
thing really happened, that would be 
plenty dangerous.” 

I said, “Sure. But maybe you don’t 
know you got to be eighteen to get in 
any of the protection sections.” 

She said, “No, I didn’t know that.” 

I said, “Ah, the heck with it. If they 
don’t want you, they don’t want you, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

I got up to go, and Arlene said, “I’m 
sorry, Tommy. I guess you feel pretty 
bad about it.” 

I said, “Nuts. Maybe I’ll be around 
tonight. Maybe we could cut out paper 
dolls or something.” 

She stood up too, and for a couple of 
seconds I thought about making a try 
at kissing her. But I was afraid she’d 
duck, and the way I was feeling, I 
couldn’t have taken it. I just left. 


HEN I got home, the family were 

just sitting down to supper. Father 
looked at me over his glasses, and said, 
“Well! The prodigal returns!” 

Janet, who is my older sister and will 
never forget it, sort of smirked, but 
Mother just looked worried. She said, 
“Please, Walter. Not now.” 

Because it’s a family rule that no- 
body lights into anybody else till after 
meals. Father made it himself, but it 
doesn’t keep him from telegraphing his 
punches. Which is no aid to digestion. 
When we got to dessert, he sort of sat 
back, and said, ‘Well, Thomas?” 

I said, “Sir?” 

He said, “I just happened to hear 
downtown that you were enlisting in the 
Army again. Is it true?” 





I said, ‘““No, sir.” ; 

He said, “Rumor is notoriously unre- 
liable. Was it the Navy?” 

‘I said, “Yes, sir.” ° 

Mother said, “Oh, Tommy!” 

Father said, “I’ll handle this, dear.” 
Then he said to me, sort of wearily, “I 
think you understand my attitude on 
this matter, Thomas?” 

I said, “I know what it is, but I 
wouldn’t say I understand it.” 

He said, “We’ll quibble about fine 
points of phraseology later. But first, 
there’s another little matter.” He looked 
at me hard, and I braced myself. He 
said, “I had a business prospect out this 
afternoon. Quite an important prospect. 
We got halfway to Holly Grove, and the 
car stopped.” 

He waited a minute, but I didn’t say 
anything. He said, “It was quite embar- 
rassing. Also costly. Ten dollars to be 
towed back to Runkle’s Garage. The 
mechanic there, after exhaustive inves- 
tigation, informed me that someone had 
been tampering with the carburetor.” 

Janet said, “Maybe it was sabotage.” 

Father said, “Please, Janet.” He said, 
“What do you think, Thomas?” 

I said, “Well—” 

Father said, “Well, what?” . 

I said, “Well—we’ve only been get- 
ting sixteen to the gallon. You were— 
you were kind of griping about it 
yourself.” 

He said, “Perhaps I was. But did I 
appoint you to rectify the matter?” 

I said, “No, sir.” 

He said, “Did you appoint yourself?” 

I said, “Yes, sir.” 

He heaved a long sigh, and said, 
“Well, at least you’ve got a real respect 
for the truth—even if you do choose 
your own distance.” He looked at me 
for a minute, and then he took his 
glasses off and sat way back in his chair. 
He said, ‘“‘This isn’t all as irrelevant as 
it seems. In fact, it illustrates a point I 
want to make.” He waited- a bit, and 
then said, “You know that I object 
strenuously to your enlisting in the 
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firemen were hanging on that swell, easy 
way and sliding into their rubber coats. 
And there was Mr. Bolton, Arlene’s fa- 
ther, clutching onto the back with both 
hands, and looking half scared to death. 

One block more, and I knew where the 
fire was, all right. It was Dolman’s De- 
partment Store. It’s not really a depart- 
ment store—just a kind of overgrown 
five, ten and a dollar. And old. 

There were lots of other people in the 
street now, running, and I could see the 
front of the store, four stories high, and 
the flames just whirling out of the top 
windows. And I got that funny feeling 
you get at a big fire. Wanting to laugh 
and holler but feeling sick when you 
think about there maybe being people in 
there. Because there could be store peo- 
ple working late, even if it was way 
after hours. 

I was only a block away now, and the 
street was already jamming up with the 
crowd. I didn’t waste any time that 
way. I’ve been to too many fires. I 
ducked into Hazel Street, and then down 
the alley that goes behind ail the stores. 
There wasn’t any cop there yet, and I 
went right on in. And just like I guessed, 
Number Three was already back down 
in there, with the crew throwing hose 
like anything, and one line pumping 
already. 

I kicked out a couple of kinks in the 
lead hose, and ducked on past the en- 
gine. Nobody paid any attention to me. 
They were too busy. There wasn’t any 
fire at the back of the store yet, but the 
smoke was just pouring out. And right 
off I saw where I wanted to be. There’s 
a twenty-foot alley between Dolman’s 
and the Elite Auto Supply next door, 
but of course, the cops out front were 
keeping the alley clear. The Elite’s a 
three-story, and Flannagan and another 
guy were up there already with a line, 
just beginning to get water on the fire. 
And that was the place for me. 

I jumped for the door they’d busted 
open in the Elite, and practically fell 
over Mr. Bolton, Arlene’s father. He 
was panting to drown out the engine, 
and he had hose all around him like 
snakes in the statue you see pictures of. 


,I could hear Captain Hargan hollering 


at him to make a Two-into-One. That 
means running two lines from the pump- 
ing engine to go into one line to go on 
the fire, so as to double the pressure. 
Mr. Bolton had the right kind of cou- 
pling, but he was trying to put it on 
wrong end to. I stopped and said, “Here 
—let me show you.” 

And I switched the coupling around so 
the threads met and it could be screwed 
home. Mr. Bolton huffed out a thank- 
you, and then he saw it was me, and 
made a grab and hollered at me to get 
out of there. But I’ve been to more fires 
than he ever thought of. I ducked into 
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the smoke, and found the back door of 
the Elite, and beat it up onto the roof. 

That was the place to be, all right. 
The smoke was coming in big swirls, 
and sometimes you could see the en- 
gines and the crowd in the street, and 
sometimes you couldn’t even see the 
wall of Dolman’s, twenty feet away. 
And up front the fire was beginning to 
bust out the windows on our side, too. 
Flannagan and his partner were up 
toward the front, getting a big stream 
into those windows. But there wasn’t 
going to be any saving Dolman’s. That 
was a goner. It was the Elite they were 
working for. 

I edged up along the roof, and Flan- 
nagan saw me and hollered at me. But 
he couldn’t leave his hose, and any- 
way I knew he didn’t care. He’d even 
let me hold hose with him at other fires. 
But I moved away a little. 

And right then I saw it. In the win- 
dow directly across from me. Fire flared 
up in the store behind the window, deep 
red and smoky, and I saw them. People 
in there. Women. Sort of huddled to- 
gether by the window. And then the 
smoke closed down again. 

I hollered at Flannagan, but he didn’t 
hear. And there wasn’t a second to lose. 
I saw a coil of rope Flannagan had 
brought up like they always do to haul 
ladders and things, and I grabbed it. I 
was thinking like a machine. And not a 
bit excited. I just knew I had to do it. 
There was an iron cornice right above 
the window, and I made a big running 
loop in the end of the rope, and chucked. 
It was only twenty feet over and one 
story up. I made it the first try. I 
hauled the loop tight and leaned all my 
weight against it. It held fine. I chucked 
the loose end over, and it reached the 
ground all right. But for a second there, 
it looked awful far down, even if it was 
only three stories. But then the fire 
came up again behind the window, and 
I could see those women’s heads. I 
didn’t think any more. I went over. 


ie TOOK forever, almost. I could hear 
Flannagan hollering at me like crazy, 
and right then the smoke must have 
swept clear, because I could hear a big 
yell go up from the crowd at the mouth 
of the alley. But I was going now, 
holding my feet out with my knees kind 
of bent to take up the shock, and try- 
ing to keep from spinning. 

And then I hit. Hard. A lot harder 
than I expected. It most knocked me 
cockeyed. But I hung on, and then I 
got my feet against the wall, and sort of 
walked up against the pull of the rope, 
like Flannagan had let me practice out 
behind the engine house. And when I 
got up beside the window, I kicked out 
the glass with my free foot and went 
in. 
Right then, the smoke almost got me. 
It was awful. I went down on my hands 
and knees and crawled, and hollered at 
them to come to me. I couldn’t figure 
why the stoops wouldn’t come to the 
window. Panic maybe. Just frozen. I 
went about six feet, and then I hit some- 
thing. It was a foot. A woman’s foot. 
Just standing there straight up. I gave a 
yank, and something came down right 
on top of me. Something in skirts. 
Something very stiff and rigid. And 
right then the smoke cleared a little, 
with flames behind it, and I saw what I 
was rescuing. I guess nobody that ever 
lived had feelings quite like what I had 
then. I took a good long look, and then 
I crawled back to the window. 

I was thinking just one thing while I 
crawled. I was thinking, “. . . Maybe 
nobody knows it was me but Flannagan. 
Maybe I can fix it with Flannagan. . . Pie 

I got to the window and reached for 
the rope. It wasn’t there. I looked up, 
and I could see why, all right. There 
were flames busting out all along the 
roof, under the cornice. The rope was 
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burnt off. Gone. It was a very funny 
feeling. 

I looked across to the Elite roof, and 
Flannagan was gone. Then I looked 
down, and the alley was just boiling. 
The whole Number Three crew. And 
Mr. Bolton, waving his arms. And, of 
all people, my father. 

Captain Hargan was snapping out or- 
ders, and they were up-ending one of 
those big extension ladders. And I want 
to tell you it was a very, very pleas- 
ant thing to see. Father saw me in the 
window, and hollered, “Stay there, you 
young idiot! Stay there! Don’t jump! 
Stay there!” 

As if I didn’t have sense enough! The 
top of the ladder hit just below the sill, 
and I swung down, and my feet just 
made it. Captain Hargan was starting 
up, but I hollered at him. I guess I 
could at least come down a ladder. And 
fast, because the flames were already 
beginning to bust out of the window. I 
hit the ground, and Captain Hargan 
grabbed me on one side and Father on 
the other. I couldn’t quite tell if Father 
was shaking or hugging me. He said, 
“You crazy young idiot! You lame- 
brained, subnormal—” 

But Captain Hargan yanked at the 
other side of me and yelled, “Come on 
now! This ain’t no place for it!” 

Because bricks and pieces of cornice 
were beginning to come down around 
us like rain. We beat it back through 
the alley, and Captain Hargan hol- 
lered, “You hang onto him. I got a 
fire to tend to.” 


O THERE wasn’t anybody but me 

and Father and Mr. Bolton. Mr. 
Bolton waved his arms and said, “I 
saw him going up there and I tried to 
stop him.” 

Father shook me—no mistake this 
time—and said, “What, in heaven’s 
name, did you think you were doing?” 

I said, “There were some women in 
there.” 

Father said, “Women! There weren’t 
any women!” 

I said, “No, sir. Just window dum- 
. But they looked like women to 
me. 

‘Dummies!”’ Father said. “Dummies! 
Well, at least, thank goodness, you 
didn’t add to their number!” 

He let go of me then, and said, “Lis- 
ten. Tell me just one thing. One thing, 
and I'll be satisfied! Do you know now 
what I was talking about at supper?” 

I said, “Yes, sir. I guess I do.” 

Father said, “You guess so! Oh, Lord, 
give me strength!” 





He turned to Mr. Bolton with a kind 
of a gesture, and right then the smoke 
boiled down again, and it looked like 
a good time to go. I went out the alley 
to Hazel Street, and headed toward 
home. I wasn’t really going there, but I 
just couldn’t think of any other direc- 
tion. And after about a block I heard 
someone running behind me. It was 
Arlene. 


Wee she caught up, she didn’t say 
anything. She just walked beside me. 
Then, after about half a block, she said, 
“I—I was out in front, Tommy. I saw it, 
too.” 

I said, “Well, you must have got as 
big a laugh as anyone, then.” 

She said, “No, Tommy. Really.” 

But I didn’t believe her. After an- 
other half block, she kind of put her 
hand on my arm and made me stop. She 
said, ““Tommy—look, Tommy.” 

I looked at her, and there were almost 
like tears in her eyes. She said, “I know, 
Tommy. I know you really thought 
there were people in there.” 

I just looked at her. Because I 
couldn’t believe that anyone ~ could 
really understand. Arlene said, “Tommy 
—I don’t care—I thought you were 
wonderful!” 

She meant it. There wasn’t any ques- 
tion she meant it. I kissed her, right 
there under the street light. And didn’t 
care. And there wasn’t ever anything 
like that before. She sort of pulled back 
a little, and there was soot all around 
her mouth, but she was the most beau- 
tiful thing you ever saw. I said, “Ar- 
lene—do you mean it? Do you really 
mean it?” 

She said, “Tommy—of course I do.” 

I said, sort of all choked up, “Arlene— 
will you wait for me? Will you prom- 
ise to wait?” 

Because I’d thought a lot of times 
how it would be when I said that to her. 
Before I went away. To the Army or 
something. And then coming back, sort 
of hard and quiet, and maybe with that 
limp where the shrapnel got me. So I 
said it again. I said, ‘““Arlene—will you 
wait for me?” 

She said, “Of course I will, Tommy. 

Through—through school and every- 
thing!” 
“ She thought that was what I meant. 
She thought I meant till we grew up! 
Even right now, in the most sacred 
moment of our lives, she didn’t under- 
stand. 

So what was the use? 

But I kissed her again anyway. 

THE END 
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Dr. Mudd and Dr. Anderson took some 
rabbits and injected them with typhoid 
bacilli, and when the rabbits had had 
time to build up a fine set of antibodies, 
the doctors took their serum and mixed 
it with some typhoid bacilli of the 
same strain. Then after a few hours 
they stuck the mixture under the elec- 
tron microscope and prayed. At worst 
they ought to get some good views of 
typhoid bacilli clumping together, they 
ought to see some of these long, flowing 
flagella that typhoid bacilli have tan- 
gling, as it were, in one another’s hair. 
And if they were lucky .. . after all, 
the electron microscope did enlarge up 
to fifty times as much as an ordinary 
light microscope and the antibodies 
were certainly there. 


The Big Germ Roundup 


When they opened their eyes and 
looked, there were the typhoid bacilli 
all clumped together, there were the 
flagella all tangled, but there was some- 
thing queer. They looked at some plain 
typhoid bacilli of the same lot and then 
looked back at the ones that had been 
mixed with the antiserum. The cell 
walls of the antiserum-mixed bacilli 
were all thick, the flagella were all thick 
too, as if they were coated with some- 
thing. In some places the coating had 
raised bumps; in some places it was 
much thicker than others, as if the coat- 
ing weren’t a simple film but a lot of ob- 
jects. It was too good to be true, but it 
was true. What they were seeing for 
the first time was antibodies, typhoid 
antibodies, surrounding the typhoid ba- 
cilli, clumping them together and gen- 
erally going to work on them. 

The theory, firmly supported now by 
the electron microscope, is that anti- 
bodies are protein molecules which the 
blood is capable of making in any quan- 
tity and to measure, as it were, to fight 
any specific germ that may get into the 
blood. They think they’re a kind of pro- 
tein called globulin, if you’re feeling 
exact, and that they’re shaped roughly 
like the petal of an African daisy. 
Chemists had measured antibodies by 
some abstruse method and come to this 
conclusion long before they were ever 
seen, and Dr. Anderson now thinks he’s 
seen some individual antibodies in the 
raised bumps in the antibody coatings 
of the tobacco mosaic virus and the ty- 
phoid bacilli. 

Immunologists think that what these 
antibodies do is rush to the germ and 
surround it. If there are only a few, 
they stretch out lengthwise around it 
and make a thin film, but if there are 
lots and lots of them so that, as it were, 
there is standing room only, they attach 
themselves to the bacteria like the 
petals on a daisy, in full fighting for- 
mation, and hold on until the leu- 
cocytes can get to the scene. Scientists 
can’t be absolutely sure of this so far, 
but it looks that way. The stronger the 
solution of antibodies the thicker the 
film, for instance. Then there are those 
bumps and irregularities in the coating. 
And it all fits in with the chemical re- 
search that has been done. 

. Nobody has seen any antibodies at 
work neutralizing toxins yet. Nobody 
has seen them actually breaking down 
the walls of cholera bacilli, though they 
probably will before long if the electron 
microscope keeps on co-operating. But 
seeing antibodies at all is a big feather 
in the cap of immunology, and may be 
tremendously important in studying 
methods of protecting us and putting 
our antibodies to work most efficiently. 
THE END 
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SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
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Today's High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you . . 
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. The modern KING SIZE 


BEECH-NUTS cost you /ess—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on your throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 





BUGS on your ROSES? ¢ 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label Buy Red Arrow Garden 


Spray where you buy garden supplies. 
Send post card for new, illus- 
trated ‘‘Garden Insect Identifica- 


tion and Control Chart’’ to: McCormick Sales 
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in’_.the air-conditioned, noise-proofed 
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Hotel Moyfoir re-new your energy’ 
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Here Is Your Chance 


Money Club? 


extra dollars. 


album.” 





RE you worried about expenses? Is your heart sad 
A you can’t buy more War Stamps and 
Bonds? Then why don’t you look into the Pin 

For more than thirty-three years it has 


helped girls and women to turn their spare moments into 


One member wrote saying, ‘‘I am going to our Post Office 
here tomorrow and purchase a $50 Government War 
Bond—to be bought entirely with my earnings. Besides 
that I already have 12 of the 25¢ Defense Stamps in my 


Send for our free booklet, ‘An Adventure in Dollars and 
Cents’’—a card or letter will bring it to you. 


Margaret Clarke, Secretary, Pin Money Club, Dept. 171 
Collier’s, The National Weekly, 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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GREAT NEW 


Rex Ristlite snaps on like 
a wristwatch! Throws 500 
ft. beam. A boon to me- 
chanics, car owners, sports- 
men, ——— Army, 
Navy men! G. E. pre- 
focused bulb. Light color- 


REX 


Ristlite 


MASHLUGHT 10EA 


GIVES FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 


ful plastic. 98€¢—wherever 
flashlights are sold. 


FLASHLIGHT COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. C, Jersey City, N.) 


ALSO STANDS ALONE 


at any angle 
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have been fighting the dollar-a-year men 

for some months now, and every once in a 
while a loud grunt from this battle echoes in 
the press or on the air. 

Robert R. Guthrie’s resignation from Donald 
Nelson’s War Production Board, with claims 
that Guthrie was being hampered by dollar-a- 
year men with business-as-usual ideas, was one 
of these explosions. Comparable to the Guthrie 
episode was the clipping of the powers of Jesse 
Jones, a businessman in government, in favor 
of Henry A. Wallace, a mystic and an intel- 
lectual in politics. Things came to a point re- 
cently where Mr. Nelson said we may have to 
draft business executives for important war 
work because so many of them are unwilling 
to expose themselves to sniping from various 
politicos in Congress. 

What’s the meaning of it all? Where is it 
going to wind up? Those questions, we think, 
are of great importance to Americans, and here 
is why: 

As we see it, this continuing fight between 
politicians and dollar-a-year men is one surface 
manifestation of a great change that began in 
this country when the New Deal got into its 
stride about eight years ago. 

Businessmen—producers and sellers of goods, 
and their financial backers and helpers—used 
to have most of the power in the United States. 
They held the purse strings. It was tough sled- 
ding for any politician or thinker whose ideas 
didn’t tally pretty snugly with those of the busi- 
nessmen. The politicians, though most of them 
preyed on business as on the general public, 


| THE politicians in wartime Washington 





were essentially dependent on the businessmen. 

That is radically changed now. The New 
Deal has taken away much of this power from 
businessmen and has turned it over to poli- 
ticians. Maybe this was in line with evolution; 
maybe it was an outrageous though bloodless 
revolution. Whatever it was, it has happened. 

So now, we think, we are in the “Where do we 
go from here?” stage and the excitement over 
the dollar-a-year men is part of that stage. 

The politicians now riding so high, wide and 
handsome are as human as were the business- 
men in their heyday. They like power, feel that 
they are entitled to it and want more and more 
of it. Naturally, they would like to push the 
businessmen entirely out of power. 

The dollar-a-year men are executives from 
assorted business firms who have had successful 
careers in the art of producing goods fast, eco- 
nomically and efficiently to consumers. They 
have entered government service, in this war as 
in the other war, to put their producing and dis- 
tributing skills at the government’s disposal in 
the giant job of winning the war. 

A handful of them doubtless still are working, 
consciously or unconsciously, for the interests 
of their old firms first and of the government 
second. This handful should be booted out of 
the public service as fast as they are caught up 
with, and with plenty of fanfare and publicity 
in each case. 

But to accuse all the dollar-a-year men of 
thus undercutting the war effort seems absurd 
and unjust to us. That is exactly, however, 
what these men’s bitterer foes among the poli- 
ticians do charge them with, either directly or 


How to Defeat Defeat 


E KEEP thinking off and on about 
Mickey Owen’s article in a recent Col- 
lier’s. Mickey, as the world remembers, is the 
catcher whose frightful missed catch in the 
ninth inning of a crucial World Series game last 
year turned the victory out of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ bag and into the New York Yanks’ 
bag in the twinkling of an eye. The Owen arti- 
cle in Collier’s told of what happened to Owen 
afterward. 
The aftermath was anything but tragic. 
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Mickey says he now has a world of friends, 
most of whom he has never seen, but who have 
written from the far corners of the earth (and 
from Flatbush) to tell him thumbs up. He’s a 
better and a more philosophic man for the ex- 
perience. 

Necessarily, Owen was a bit puzzled as to 
how all this came about. We never see our- 
selves as others see us. What the world saw 
in Owen was a man who had had a hideous piece 
of luck but who didn’t beef or whine or make 
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go by. 
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HROME FILM 
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Isn‘t this a picture you wish you had in your fam- 
ily album? A swell picture of a swell kid! So sharp 
you can almost feel the texture of his corduroy 
pants! It was taken on Agfa Ansco Film 
film guaranteed: “Pictures that satisfy or a neu 
roll free!” 


For detail, clarity, and sparkle in your outdoor 


the only 





snapshots, try Agfa Ansco Plenachrome. Its ex- 
tra margin of quality minimizes certain exposure 
errors anyone can make, Try it this week! Look 
for the orange-and-blue box. Your guarantee 
bond comes with every roll. Agfa Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 100 years of Service to 


American Photography. 
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DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BLADE 


if you get poor shaves too Often... if 
your beard doesn’t always “‘come clean”’, 
or your face feels raw and tender and irri- 
tated, don’t be too quick to blame your 
blade. Blades today are really well made. 
It might be simply a matter of getting the 
right cream for your face, so 

Change your cream. Try Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream with the same blade you were 
complaining about! No matter how tough 
your beard, no matter how sensitive your 
skin, if. you’re not 100% satisfied with 
Listerine Shaving Cream, just send the 
partly used tube to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Your money will be 
promptly refunded. That’s how sure we 
are that this different shaving cream will 
delight you! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Brushless and Lather 


This famo 

us ; 
brush has not Quality 
'N Price, At 


, yester- 
ays low Pri a 


ce, it j 


easily today $s 








WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


A FRIEND of ours who is now in what 
he calls the International Black Mar- 
ket Racket asks us not to be bitter in 
our estimate of Pierre Laval. Our 
friend isn’t talking without a certain 
right. He used to be a Parisian jour- 
nalist and told us once that French 
newspapermen were not, as often al- 
leged, the most venal of men. “With 
perhaps three exceptions, the French 
politician is the daddy of all slick mer- 
cenaries. After all,’ says our friend, 
“Laval is merely demonstrating what 
a politician will do for a job. It 
wouldn’t have made any difference to 
Pierre what nation had conquered 
France; he’d have sold out to any- 
ohe it might have been. When it be- 
comes clear to Laval that Germany 
can’t win, watch him. He’ll cross up 
Hitler so fast, still hopeful of getting 
a nice political job out of it, that he 
will again become democracy’s hero. 
Remember all the nice things you 
American journalists said about him 
when he was boss of the French gov- 
ernment and visited President Hoo- 
ver? You called him the symbol of 
democracy and America lionized him. 
Now that he’s merely stooping te a 
stretch of traitorism to get back into 
office you’re sore. But wait. Pierre 
will be back on our side and we will 
love him again as a symbol of democ- 
racy. So don’t be too hard on Pierre. 
I talked to him just after he returned 
to France from his American junket 
and he said that for the politician, 
America was the land of opportunity. 
If Tammany Hall had Pierre it would 
still be running New York—and how.” 








AND from Mr. Jorge Campollo, of 
Mexico City, we have an appeal to the 
American people to be a little more 
careful of their personal appearance. 
Mexico is doing her official best to 
love the gringo government, says Mr. 
Campollo. She is sincere in her de- 
mocracy and determined in her war 
upon the totalitarian. “But from the 
depths of a heart stricken with appre- 
hension,” writes Mr. Campollo, “will 
you please refuse travel papers to the 
otherwise beautiful and doubtless 
righteous Ametican ladies who walk 
our streets and roam our roads in 
slacks and pajamas? Here in the capi- 
tal of your sister republic we say noth- 
ing and yet we cannot close our eyes. 
At a meeting of our citizens but a few 
days ago, orators were arousing in us 





CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U.S. Navy in Pacific 
W. B. COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL ‘West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


a strong sentiment of fondness for you 
and your people, and success was about 
to descend upon our efforts. Instead, 
there descended upon us a large troupe 
of American tourists—the ladies in 
slacks and pajamas, wide of hip, large 
of bosom and of an age when one con- 
templates many years since the slim- 
ness and grace of youth. With these 
ample ladies in slacks and pajamas 
came their American gentlemen— 
most of them unshaven, in under- 
shirts, in loose, hugely flowered print 
shirts like the coats of pajamas, to say 
nothing of sandals on the bare feet. 
Thus clad they enter our restaurants, 
our churches, our museums. The eco- 
nomic importance of the American 
tourist to Mexico is, like the tourists, 
huge. We try to be civil, hospitable. 
But if nothing can be done about the 
sagging informality of the American 
tourist cannot we at least limit the 
slacks and the pajamas to women of, 
say, less than the age of forty-five, or 
the weight of one hundred and fifty 
pounds?” : 








FROM Colonel Dudley (Silent) Had- 
dock of Tampa, Florida, we learn 
something that we’re hastening to pass 
on to Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau. As we understand it, Mr. 
Morgenthau hopes to sell his War 
Bonds with dignity. Consequently 
he’s not selling as many as he’d like. 
But there’s a Spanish restaurant and 
bar in Tampa managed by a man who 
knows what it takes. He is advertis- 
ing and his waiters are plugging a 
drink they call Slapajap. One of the 
many desirable things about Slapa- 
jap is that it costs you nothing. You 
order one, the barkeep pours colorless 
liquids from four bottles, adds ice and 
shakes wildly for a full minute. You 
put down two bits, get your drink and 
twenty-five cents in war stamps. When 
you’ve tossed off the Slapajap you 
discover that you’ve had a nice long 
drink of cold water. But you’ve also 
got the war stamp. 

WE’RE a bit more confused, however, 
by what Mr. Sammel Kullopp of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, has to say. We can’t 
set it all down here but give you a 
sample. Mr. Kullopp’s objective is to 
make us all more conscious of our past 
mistakes, and therefore, less liable to 
repeating them in the future. It’s 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Keep in good physical condition 
y. We must be willing to work 
we do keep “fit as a fiddle” our 
somes easier—our whole outlook 
cheerful and optimistic. 
am for keeping fit, the following 
tant: 
Si ep and rest. Most adults 
hours of sleep daily, children 
ly more. 


"—a complete change from the 
for both mind and body. Get 
hobby! “When play stops, old 
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Fit as a fiddle? 


ically sound, we are never too old to take 
some form of exercise. 


Some of the troubles which we may avoid by 
observing these simple rules are: a general 
feeling of fatigue and poor health . . . poor 
digestion . . . constipation... insomnia... 
sluggish thinking . . . sickly appearance. 


One of the steps toward fitness which you 
can take immediately is to get sufficient exer- 
cise. Perhaps you have a favorite game which 
gives you regular exercise. If not, walking 
is an ideal exercise, especially for adults. A 
brisk walk “wakes up” the circulation, stim- 
ulates the lungs to greater activity, and helps 
tone up a surprisingly large number of the 


body’s muscles. 


Walk at a vigorous pace! Try to get some 
walking into your daily routine. You'll enjoy 
it more if you have a definite objective: walk 
to work, to the store, to the station. If you 
are a desk worker, moderate exercise such as 





walking will help you relax after a confining 
day’s work. 

Metropolitan will send you a free booklet 
which contains additional information about 
keeping fit. Ask for “Health, Happiness and 
Long Life.” 


COPYRIGHT 1942 ~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE co 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ra 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
I Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 62-C, “Health, 
Happiness and Long Life.” 
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“WY HAIR LOOKS NEAT WITHOUT DOUSING 
hecause lve cheeked dry sealp! 


"T thought I had to douse 
my hair to make it lie 
down. Usually I looked 


like a wet seal at break— 
fast—and a bushman the 
rest of the day. But 
lately I've found some— 
thing you don't have to 
douse on. Something that 
gets at the real trouble 
—checks dry scalp—makes 
my hair look neat and 
keeps it that way too... 












































"Instead of dousing, I put 
a few drops of 'Vaseline' 
Hair Tonic on my comb and 
run it through my hair. Or 
I put a little on my fin- 
gertips and rub it on my 
scalp. The first differ— 
ence it's made is to give 
me decent-looking, healthy- 
looking hair. The second 
difference is, I've really 
checked loose dandruff, 
and stopped that itchiness. 
Every time I wash my 
hair, I massage it first 
with plenty of 'Vaseline' 
Hair Tonic, because it 
supplements the scalp oils 
that get washed away. 
Now my hair looks good— 
my scalp feels good— 
because I'm giving double 
care to scalp and hair." 











‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic is different, 
containing no in- 
gredient that has a 


70° drying effect. | 





Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


COPR. 1942, CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS'D. 
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KEEP UP WITH THE VOR. 
By Freling Foster _—_. 


One large company specializing 
in the manufacture of gadgets for 
practical jokers fills about ten- 
thousand orders a week for such 
articles as rubber candy, melting 
spoons, imitation bedbugs, dribble 
glasses, itching powder and stage 
money. The best seller for a dec- 
ade has been the fifteen-cent Auto 
Scare Bomb that, when activated 
by the starter, “gives off two explo- 
sions, a shrieking whistle and a 
dense cloud of smoke.” 


As iron pyrite begins to rust on 
exposure to air, and this rust oc- 
cupies thirteen times as much space 
as the pyrite itself, buildings con- 
structed on soil containing such 
sulphide soon have a “heaving 
foundation.” This trouble has been 
experienced by one large factory in 
Cleveland, where the basement 
floors were raised as much as twelve 
inches in the first twelve years.—By 
E. B. Radke, Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin. 


The only park of its kind in the 
world is Skansen, the outdoor sec- 
tion of the Nordiska Museum in 
Stockholm. Although only seventy 
acres in area, it contains a miniature 
reproduction of the chief physical 
features of almost every district in 
Sweden, including plants, animals 
and homes with occupants attired 
in their peasant costumes.—By 
Nils Ohman, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. 


Under normal working condi- 
tions, the average horse does only 
two thirds as much work as a one- 
horsepower engine. In cases of 
emergency, however, this animal 
has produced twenty-one horse- 
power, or more than thirty times as 
much energy.—By Thomas L. Mar- 
shall, New York, New York. 


The first recorded game of base- 
ball was played at the Elysian 
Field in Hoboken; New Jersey, on 
June 19, 1846, between the Knick- 
erbocker Club of New York and the 
New York Baseball Club, the latter 
winning, in four innings, by the 
score of twenty-three to one. At 
that time, the teams had to play 
until one had made twenty-one 
runs.—By Robert C. Sidwell, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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But it also means, to a Buick 
man, quality. 


To hit the enemy, hard and ef- 
fectively, the need is for equip- 
ment that gets there and back— 
then gets there to hit again. 


In aiming at such quantity- 
with-quality, Buick folks set 
themselves a high mark. There 
are plenty of others working 
for Uncle Sam who really know 
their stuff. 


Just the same, as they a 
know and understand, if it’s “‘i 
the wood” we’re out to top’em. 


We’re not satisfied to produce 
better engines, tank parts, gun 
mounts and what not than our 
enemies—we’re competing also 
with the best in the bunch, our 
friends. 


How’re we doing? 


That’s something better to be 


goodd 


iA VICTORY 
N/ is our N, 
AN Business y 
|" Scu 


IN TO WIN - 






answered by the goods we 
produce, and the men who use 
them. 


We do know that day in and 
day out we’ re getting a gratifying 
measure of approval from the 
vigilant Government inspectors 
that must be satisfied. 


We believe we have earned the 
respect of some able producers 
who work along with us—just 
as they’ve earned ours. 


We know that if we found them 
topping us, in precision or qual- 
ity, we'd move heaven and earth 
to reverse the picture—just as 
they would expect us to. 


For as we said, we’re in to win. 


Not just to fend off, or hit back, 
but to Ait often and hit hardest. 


That, as we see it, calls for every 
one of us to do all he can to turn 
out both the most and the best 
for his embattled country. 


WHEN BETTER AUZSSTOBILES ARE BUILT 
C BUICK WILL BUILD THEM — 
sionof GENERAL MOTORS * * + 


AME, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY | 
ingame, Call. | 
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Mechanics mount a Curtiss-made pro- 


F YOU'RE concerned about reports 
that all airnlane factories are not 
going full blast, this might help to 
clear up some misunderstanding: 
Each aircraft manufacturer has a con- 
tract with the Army or Navy calling for 
the delivery of so many planes per 
month. If there were an unlimited 
supply of materials and if the producers 
were told to push the throttle wide open 
and see who could turn out the most 
planes, the storage warehouses would 
be bursting with types that are easiest 
and fastest to build, and the planes that 
we need so badly now—bombers, and in 
enormous numbers—would be in critical 
minority, because it takes longer to 
build them and requires more materials. 
Furthermore, the pilot-training pro- 
gram is divided up into specialistic fields 
such as bomber, fighter, torpedo-plane, 
dive-bomber and observation pilots, and 
the flow of planes from the factories 
must coincide with the availability of 
these trained airmen to take them over. 
An air force cannot be top-heavy with 
only one or two types. It must be well 
rounded out in accordance with the of- 
fensive and defensive plans of our High 
Command. The monthly rate of produc- 
tion assigned to each manufacturer is 
not the limit of his capabilities; it repre- 
sents what the services need, because 


they cannot absorb any higher number. 


Then too, the airplane people do not 


= | build the entire airplane—only the fuse- 


lage, wings and tail. Others build 
engines, propellers, instruments, guns, 
radios, wheels, tires, and many more 
parts. They also build to government 
delivery schedules. 

Hundreds of subcontractors are work- 


| ing on aircraft items and the workers 


have no idea for what they are being used 
or where they are going. Yet a delay in 
such shops and plants can hold up the 





peller on a Bell “Airacobra"—a rival 
| of Curtiss’ own P-40 pursuit plane 
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4 These stirring times call for hard work 
—and lots of it—but there must be an 
occasional moment of rest and relaxation — 
freedom for a day from work and worry — 
the chance for friends and family to get 
together and live life at its best 


The friendliness of Miller High Life lends a 
note of sparkling refreshment wherever 
there's fun and good fellowship. When you 
take that temporary time out, remember 
to enjoy life with Miller High Life. 


MILLER BREWING COMPANY « MILWAUKEE 
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I ever remember. The wires hum with war a 


wartime production. There’s more telephoni| — 


than ever before. 


“The pressure of war and war’s work is on 


especially on our toll lines. If you are going | 
use Long Distance you can help by — 


Knowing the number you want to call. 
Calling in the less busy hours — befo 











10 A. M. and after 8 P. M., for example. — 


“Let’s give vital war calls the right of way a 
make equipment go as far as possible, savi 


copper and other materials for the war.” 
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“THE TELEPHONE HOUR”—PRESENTING GREAT ARTISTS EVERY MONDAY EVENING—N. 8. Cc. ik i nN 
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lead in his tracks and he 
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suit and a small straw 
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, tink, as all big men are.” 
IT, and discovered Bill 
le smile vanished as 
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b aE me almost green. 
oUt, t, “I hope it hits her 
ime.” She had stopped, 
fier friends stop, all of 
an mtly new since his 
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He caught the practically every attitude of ease or vio- put a hand in front of him. He heard One of the women and the blond 

peame as she moved by lent exercise. He ordered a steak and the blond lad say, “Where’ve I seen that man were hands and knees on 

Mhte' That's the last of had it, and was smoking his pipe over tough egg before?” the floor, retrieving the nickels 

Ch mante I gave her for a second cup of coffee when Marsha and As far as Marsha was concerned big while Marsha stood by, amused 
ie Said aloud, “Hello,” her party entered. men were expendible. They came and 


sti downward while the A highball made them all feel good, they went. “But I wish,” he added to 


Various rooms behind but even then Marsha stood out from himself, “she'd throw the rest of that 

| them, more self-possessed, more color- awful perfume down the sink.’”” He had He remembered how Marsha, standing 
be Sethe lobby, mean-- ful. The big blond lad hovered over eaten a substantial meal and now set at the head of the stairs, had looked 
Btlet the blond lad her like the edge of a mountain and he out upon the beach to work it off; train- back at the blond man. She had been 
td e G@chunky ashe was looked down at her and seemed to be ing season never ended for a one-time gayer at that moment than he had ever 
Miedook of aStanford astonished at his luck = Kittri k fullback who could gain and lose thirty recalled; as though, after all the alter- 
, 1937. Marsha liked thought, “And so did I.” Marsha’s eyes pounds at the drop of a hat. This day nate moments of wonder and misery she 


Whichwas where he had turned to him once and Ra met that he had walked ten miles over The Head had gone through with him, after all the 








aathem tobe tough straight-on impact and the pit of his but now he set a steady pace until twi- unspoken hope and repressed bitterness, 
- os : 
nuad in inet as it used to do light dropped around him and then re- she had cut the last binding strand of 
Hi he had gone out. stomach caved in just as it use’ to his field, to walk back tt h the whole affair away - | 
he dining room and thirty seconds before the whistle blew versed his field, to walk back through the whole affair away. Now she was 
the window. This ina game He left his tip and 1 ved darkness, past couple: murmuring inthe free ' 
Mummer,andthebeach out. The door 9 t r shadows. WI a man was alone he got How did you chop all that out of 
ii ’ . sU . : < 
tered with Seople in him but still from habit, he ducked id to noticing the way people paired off. (Continued on page 63) 
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Deep 
in the Heart- 


By Quentin Reynolds 


Somewhere in America there may 
be apathy and indifference to the 
war effort, but a famous Collier's 
correspondent, looking for it, fails to 
get the story. He got this one instead 


At Wright Plant No. 1, Paterson, N. J., 
the author learns from Inspector Thomas 
Murphy how Cyclone 9 engines are pro- 
duced in quantity for the Flying Fortresses 
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HE was a little old lady no bigger than a soft 
. whisper. Her hair was white and her cheeks were 

a bit faded but there was nothing faded about her 
eyes. They were large and blue and startlingly 
steady, and they told you that this was more than 
just another little old lady with white hair. 

“Do you know how to make those Molotov cock- 
tails?’ she asked simply. 

I told her that I knew a little about how to make 
them, and that you needed molasses and glycerin and 
dynamite and I told her that there were several ways 
of making them and that she’d better get some expert 
advice. Then I asked her what she wanted with Molo- 
tov cocktails in Dallas, Texas. 

‘Down here in Texas we’re at war,” she said sim- 
ply, as though talking to a child. “Some of us read 
about how Russian women crawl up close to German 
tanks and then throw homemade bombs at the tanks 
and destroy them. We read, too, that English women 
living near the coast all have what they call Molotov 
cocktails ready to throw at the German tanks if there 
is ever an invasion. Now maybe we will never see 
any German or Japanese tanks going down the main 
street of Dallas, but it is just as well'to be ready. All 
of us, I think,” she added emphatically, ‘should have 
a few of those homemade bombs on our kitchen 
shelves just in case.” 

I returned from the war zone late in January and 
immediately began to read of the “complacency and 
unawareness” that existed among the people of our 


*< 
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foil from cigarette packages; a small ting, a 
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war minded and that they are not fins ¥ 
thur and his men do it all. Two mon) of 
around America, discovering America \akey 
fully impatient with the writers and dio 5 


who so smugly talk of (Continue: jn pn. 
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“Shut your trap,” I said. “You swine. It's about time the Boche teaches you 
how to wash your dirty faces.” Prokosh hit me with his silly riding stick 


Sergeant Daru Settles an Account 


By Stanley F. Donath 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL BLOSSOM 


“Pretty lousy,” I said. ‘Shooting 
holes into the air to kill the boredom. 
The officers are on leave half of the 
time, and the men are drunk all of the 
time. We could as well go home.” 

“How’s the company? How is your 
corporal?” 

“What corporal?” I asked. “André?” 

“Yes, and the other one with the 
funny Slovak name that I can’t pro- 
nounce.” 

“Prokosh. You could pronounce it 
all right last time we were here.” 

“Oh-la-la, that’s a lie. I simply called 
him chéri.” 

“Well, they are both all right- -André 
and chéri—unless they have taken sick 
from yawning. You can convince your- 
self soon, ’cause they will be here any 
minute. Gimme an absinthe.” 


SAT and sipped the absinthe. Now 
and again I caught a glimpsé of De 
nise through the open kitchen door. She 
was busy scrubbing some copper pans 


Her movements reminded me somehow 
of Cécile, or maybe women have the 
same way of doing little things all over 
the world. Anyway, she was good to 
look at, Denise was. She seemed to me 
prettier than ever, and much prettier 
than Cécile. 

“Denise,” I called, ‘another absinthe. 
Please.” 

I drank the second drink quickly. It 
ran through my throat like a hot bullet. 

“Well,” Isaid. “Seems you have for- 
gotten.” 

“Forgotten what?” 

“Last week.” 

“Oh, yes. Last week.” 

“You promised to kiss me when I 
came back alive.” 

“Tonight,” she said. “I kiss you 
goodby tonight.” 

“You said the same thing two weeks 
ago,” I said stupidly and helplessly. 
“You know I am crazy about you. When 
will you be nice to me?” 

“One day will come when all the blos- 


soms spring,” she sang and reached for 
a jar high up on the board. I could see 
the lines of her figure as she stretched. 

“Denise, you can’t answer me like 
that. I'm serious. This has gone on 
now for weeks and weeks, and you only 
make fun of me. It’s not fair.” 

he turned round, her eyes blazing. 

“Well then, sergeant,” she said very 
calmly, “all of you think that I am that 
sort. ButI am not. That's all about it.” 

“Look here, Denise,” I said. “I have a 
hunch you're only pretending. But I 
am serious. We could marry, for in- 
stance. We could go to Lyon. I have 
my army pay, I have my security. I 
have my pension later on, or you have 
it when I die or when I am killed in 
action.” 

Slowly, she came round the counter 
and stood before me, musing. Her arms 
were folded over her chest. The smile 
had dropped from her face like ashes 
from a cigarette, and so had the anger. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Through mud and mus- 
keg and mountain wilder- 
ness, U.S. Army engineers 
are forging an impregna- 
ble overland link with our 
northernmost outpost. The 
Alaska highway is near- 
ing completion—and fast 


MOKE curled up from Frank Wort 

Beatton’s old pipe as he watched 

out of his window. A United States 
Army jeep, a command car and some 
soldier-driven trucks growled and slued 
past in the northern British Columbia 
mud, 

The four motors of ‘an American 
bomber tore at the air, taking off from 
a field near by. 

“’m glad,” the old Scotsman said, 
“that I lived to see it. Three hundred 
years, people have been talking and 
trying for that road. It’s not a kind 
country up here. The closer you come 
to the Yukon and Alaska the unfriend- 
lier it gets.” 

Overland passage to Alaska is a 
MUST in capital letters. Alaska up to 
now has been an island. Ships supply 
its 30,000 white population and an equal 
number of Eskimos and Indians. Just 
as in England, the population can’t pro- 
vide for themselves. They’d be washed 
up and in deep trouble within a few 
months if sea transport were cut off. 

Then there are our soldiers and sail- 
ors in the fan of fortresses and bases. 
Let their communications be broken 
and you might have another Bataan. 

So the United States is making an 
overland passage, safe from sneaking 
submarines and surprise attacks like 
that at Pearl Harbor. 
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New Northwest Passage ) 


By Robert Thompson 


Fifteen hundred miles of highway, 
even a pioneer highway without conven- 
ient hotels and neon-lighted gas stations 
is no beer picnic to build. To slam it 
through in a hurry, from the jumping- 
off place at Fort St. John, B. C., to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, is a push that will be a 
standout in all history. The boys say 
they will do it. 

The venerable Frank Beatton, who 
agrees with them, is in a position to 
know whether or not they can succeed. 
He’s a part of the country. For forty 
years he was a factor at Hudson’s Bay 
Company posts through the wilderness 
the Army is traversing. Trading places 
in the Canadian wilderness were his 
homes and his jobs. Lathered pack 
horses and laboring freight wagons were 
his air mail from civilization. Indians 
twenty or fifty miles away were his 
next-door neighbors and white men were 
as scarce as falling stars. 

Comparisons can make the magnitude 
of the Army’s new wilderness road a lit- 
tle clearer. The history books cheer for 
our Civil War Wilderness campaign. It 
wasn’t a patch on this one. Nature has 
lined up formidable substitutes for the 
Confederate Army. 

Think back into history when our 
country was empty. Assign the Army a 
job of building a road from where New 
York City stands right through to the 
middle of Kansas; or order a highway 
built this year from Duluth, Minn., to 
New Orleans, La. Either one would 
span about the same distance as the 
Alaska undertaking. 

Then make the job tougher. Assume 
that men and materials could be put to 
work only at the ends of the chosen 
route and two other places. No busi- 
ness of speckling the land with con- 
struction camps is possible. Our work 
forces in the North must hew for hun- 
dreds of miles before their individual 
handiwork can be joined into a defense 
life line. 


That’s a part of the problem. General 
Mud, who made such a name for him- 
self in Europe, and General Muskeg, the 
slimy swamp denizen, and the subterra- 
nean General Frost are all lined up 
against our soldier-engineers. The clock 
and the calendar instead of being allies 
are formidable forces to beat. Easter 
and Thanksgiving holidays mark grim 
dead lines instead of events to celebrate. 

The Army is well launched on its re- 
verse-order wartime job of creating in- 
stead of destroying. 

At the south end, Fort St. John is 
sixty miles north of the last railhead at 
Dawson Creek, B. C. A rutted grade 
which is dignified on tourist maps as a 
passable road connects the two places. 
The headquarters force began its work 
at Fort St. John. 

Agreement for the road construction 
was signed by the American and Cana- 
dian governments about March lst. By 
April lst, the muskeg changed from a 
bridge of ice to a bottomless trap of slime. 


Trucks to Replace Steamships 


Our soldiers fought and sweated in 
35-below-zero weather to jam their cat- 
erpillar tractors and bulldozers and 
trucks and graders and power shovels 
and fuel across winter roads before the 
sun in mistaken friendship melted the 
ground from beneath them. 

Thus the bases are rooted in the wilds. 
At each one are combat engineers, medi- 
cal units, pontoon battalions, quarter- 
masters and other necessary forces. As 
this appears, they are digging, slashing, 
tearing and building a few miles of road 
grade a day. 

Along with and behind the soldiers are 
engineers and workers of the United 
States Public Roads Administration. 
The Army men are opening and grading 
a pioneer road so that trucks may be 
substituted for steamships to Alaska, 
and no Japanese sword may slash our 
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Red line on this map shows route of the new highway. If you want an idea of the distance, im a 


Soldiers put up this sign at Fort St. John, 1 me ele 
U. S. is still in its colonial era and you have a year to build a highway from New York to the mi leo? 


B. C., the jumping-off place of the highway 
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The snows of subarctic winter cannot halt the progress of this mighty “cat” 
tractor (above) as if rips and hews and slashes a trail through virgin forest 
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DAY OFF 


By Erskine Caldwell 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


This will give the neighbors 
plenty to talk about until Ma 
takes another vacation, next 
year. Meantime, Pa can be 
thinking up some new ideas 


A GOT up early and cooked our 
| \/ | breakfast and left it warming on 

the stove for us. I was awake, 
but my old man still had his head buried 
under the covers when she rode off with 
Uncle Ben to spend the day with Aunt 
Bessie in the country. As soon as she 
had left, Pa looked out from under the 
quilt and asked me if Ma had said any- 
thing before she got in with Uncle Ben 
and drove away. I told him she didn’t 
say a word, because she thought both 
of us were still asleep. 

While we were getting dressed, Pa 
said we would have to try to manage 
to get alonk somehow by ourselves the 
best we could until Ma came back that 
night. Ma always went out to spend the 





day with her sister once during the sum- 
mer, and sometimes twice. She said it 
was the only real vacation she ever got, 
and that she would like to go more often 
if she wasn’t afraid of what might hap- 
pen while she was away. 

“There’s nothing like keeping batch,” 
Pa said, “even if it’s only for one day. 
It’s a real treat sometimes not to have 
any womenfolk around.” 

After breakfast my old man went out 
into the sunshine and stretched. It was 
already hot that morning, and there 
wasn’t a cloud anywhere in sight. 

“This sure is a fine day,” he said, 
turning around and looking at me. “The 
sun’s shining, and we’ve got the whole 
wide world before us. It’s a pity your 


Ma can’t get the chance to spend the 
day a lot more often with your Aunt 
Bessie.” 

He went over to the fence and leaned 
against it. I saw him looking out across 
the garden, watching some sparrows 
scratching under the cabbages. After 
a while he picked up a rock and threw 
it at them. 

“Let’s go fishing, son,” he said, turn- 
ing around. “This is a fine time. to go. 
Hitch up Ida.” 

I went out to the stable right away 
and led Ida, our mule, out into the yard 
and began brushing her down with the 
currycomb. Pa told me to curry her 
good and then to hitch her to the cart. 

“T’ll be ready to leave as soon as I 
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“Mr. Morris,” Handsome said, stand- 
ing up in the cart, 
heaping-big can full 
fishing worms you ever saw. They'll 
be a big loss if we 


“I done dug a 
of the biggest 


don’t use them” 















I was about to hand him the reins when 
he took Ida by the bridle and led her to 
a fence post. He tied her up in a hurry. 

“What’s the matter, Pa?” I asked. 

“Never mind about going fishing 
now,” he said. “Fishing can wait. We've 
got to get busy doing something else 
right away.” ; 

“Why, Pa?” I asked. “Why can’t we 
go fishing?” 

“Mr. Morris,’’ Handsome said, stand- 
ing up in the cart, “I done dug a heap- 
ing-big can full of the biggest fishing 
worms you ever saw. They'll be a big 
loss if we don’t go on down to the creek 
and use them. They’re mighty fine 
worms, Mr. Morris.” 

My old man started off toward the 
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back yard, waving his hand at us and 
making motions for us to come along. 
We climbed out of the cart to see what 
he was going to do. 

When we got to the back yard, I saw 
Pa get down on his hands and knees 
and crawl under the porch. I didn’t 
know what he was doing under there, 
so I crawled under behind him. 

“What are you looking for under here, 
Pa?” I asked him. “What's under the 
house?” 

“Pieces of old iron, son,” he said. He 
began raking the dry, dusty earth with 
his fingers. In a minute or two he 
brought up a piece of rusty iron that 
looked like a wheel from an old sewing 
machine. ‘There's any number of 
pieces of old iron laying around the 
place, and now’s the time to get them 
together. There’s a man downtown 
buying up all the old scrap iron folks 
bring him, and he Pays good money for 
it, fifty cents a hundred pounds. I can’t 
afford to let a chance like this go by 
without doing something about it. The 
man might not ever come back to town 
again, and it would be a big loss not to 
be able to make all this easy money. 
Let’s get busy and pick up all the old 
Pieces of iron we can find.” 


I TURNED around and saw Handsome 
crawling in behind us on his hands and 
knees. “What we doing here under the 
house like this, Mr. Morris?” he asked. 
“Picking up old scrap iron,” Pa said. 
“Get busy and help out.” 

“Who wants to waste time picking 
up old pieces of iron,” Handsome said, 
“right when we’s ready to go fishing?” 

“Shut up, Handsome,” Pa said. “Don’t 
you talk back to me like that. Get busy 
and do like I said.” 

Handsome crawled off under the main 
part of the house mumbling to himself. 
I could see him stop every once in a 
while and feel around in the dust for 
iron, but he didn’t look as if he cared 
whether he found any or not. 

“Can we go fishing when we finish 
picking up the old iron, Pa?” I asked. 

“We'll go as soon as we get it all 
picked up and sold,” he said. “If every- 
body’ll pitch in and work hard, we’ll 
finish in no time. We'll still have the 
better part of the day to fish in before 
your Ma gets back tonight.” 

We found three or four pieces of an 
old cookstove, and an old iron tire 
from a wagon wheel. We carried every- 
thing out into the yard and threw it 
in a pile beside the fence. After that we 
found a lot of pieces of old iron in the 
woodshed, and Handsome found an old 
washpot under the porch steps. Pa 
found a heavy iron wheel and dumped 
it on the pile. We worked away as hard 
as we could for almost an hour after 
that, turning over the trash pile, collect- 
ing all the old horseshoes Ida had worn 
out, and looking everywhere we could 
for things made of iron. 

In the middle of the morning Pa 
stopped and looked at the pile we had 
collected. 

“There ain’t near as much old iron 
around the place as I estimated at the 
start,” he said. “We'll be lucky if all 
the scrap in that pile weighs two or 
three hundred pounds. We need about 
a thousand pounds to bring us some 
real money. A thousand pounds would 
bring five dollars when we sold it to the 
man.” 

“Maybe it ain’t worth the trouble 
fooling around with, Mr. Morris,” Hand- 
some said. “We still got plenty of time 
to go fishing, though.” 

“Shut up, Handsome,” Pa said. “I’ve 
made up my mind to make some money 
selling the man scrap iron, and I’m go- 
ing to do it. Now, shut up and look 
some more.” 

He sent us around to the front of the 
house to look again, and while we were 
gone he walked out the back gate into 
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the alley. Handsome and I had found 
some old rusty door hinges under the 
front porch, and we threw them on the 
pile. 

While we were sitting down resting, 
my old man came staggering through 
the alley gate carrying a big load of iron. 
He had the handle from a pump, a cou- 
ple of sadirons, an ax blade, an iron 
washpot, and a lot of other things. All 
the pieces looked a lot newer than the 
things we had found around our house, 
and the washpot was still warm from 
having had a fire under it. He threw the 
load on the pile and went right back 
through the alley gate again. 

When he came back the next time, he 
was carrying more than ever. He was 
weighted down so much that his knees 
sagged when he walked, and it was all 
he could do to reach the fence and drop 
the load on the pile. In the second load 
he had brought a set of shiny monkey 
wrenches, a pair of fireplace tongs and 
a poker, a heavy iron skillet, and a lot of 
smaller things. 

“I don’t see how you can find all them 
things, Mr. Morris,” Handsome said. “I 
done my best, but I couldn’t find noth- 
ing like it.” ; 

Pa didn’t say anything, but he wiped 
his face with his shirt sleeve. 

“What are we going to do now, Pa?” 
I asked. 

“Drive Ida and the cart around here, 
son,” he said. “We'll load up and then 
I'll drive down and collect the money 
from the man. I figure we ought to 
have a_ thousand pounds or more. 
That’ll bring in a lot of monéy I hadn’t 
figured on before.” 

Handsome and I led Ida around to the 
pile of scrap iron, and all of us pitched 
in and loaded it into the cart. When we 
had finished, Pa got a drink from the 
water bucket and climbed in and picked 
up the reins. 

“Is we still going fishing today, Mr. 
Morris?” Handsome said. 

“Tll be back in no time,” Pa said, 
slapping Ida on the back with the reins. 
“T’ll be back as soon as I get the money 
from the man.” 

Handsome and I sat down on the 
steps and watched Pa drive off. We sat 
there a long time, and the sun climbed 
higher and higher. After a while Hand- 
some went inside to look at the clock. 
The sun was directly overhead by then. 


WE WAITED another hour, and then 

I saw Ida’s big ears bobbing up and 
down over the garden fence. We jumped 
up and ran out to meet my old man. He 
slapped Ida with the reins and turned 
into the yard. 

“Is we ready to go fishing now, Mr. 
Morris?” Handsome said. “If we don't 
hurry and get to the creek, all the fish 
will stop biting for the rest of the day.” 

Pa climbed out, holding a brand-new 
pair of knee-length rubber boots. He 
put them on the ground while we looked 
at them. 

“When I collected the four dollars for 
the scrap iron from the man,” Pa said, 
standing back and looking at the rubber 
boots, “the first thing I thought of was 
this pair of boots in Frank Dunn's store. 
I’ve sure been needing them for a long 
time. I don’t see how I managed to get 
along without them up to now.” 

“What is you going to do with them, 
Mr. Morris?” Handsome asked. 

“Wear them like they was meant to 
be,” Pa said. 

“I ain't never seen it get muddy 
enough around here in this sandy coun- 
try to need knee-high rubber boots,” 
Handsome said. 

“That's because you never took the 
trouble to notice how damp it gets 
sometimes when it rains,” Pa said. 

“Maybe so,” Handsome' said, “but it 
always manages to dry up half an hour 
afterward, and it would take that much 

(Continued on page 45) 
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More Meat per Acre 


By L. O. Brackeen 


Fish planted in lakes have 
been disappointingly un- 
dersized. Now if proves fo 
be all a matter of feeding. 
With proper fertilization 
of ponds we can produce 
loads of real whoppers 


NE day in May, 1933, a disgusted 
€) fisherman named M. J. Funchess 

grew tired of pulling minnows 
from an Alabama lake, hurled his rod 
into the water and swore that something 
had to be done about making fish bigger 
and better. 

Luckily Mr. Funchess was in a posi- 
tion to do something: He was director 
of the Alabama Experiment Station and 
dean of the College of Agriculture of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Au- 
burn. He called in H. S. Swingle and 
Dr. E. V. Smith, two of his research 
experts, and asked them to find out 
why Alabama’s fish were so puny. 
Swingle and Smith went to work and in 
six weeks found out that farmers and 
fishermen all over the country were 
complaining that fish planted in ponds 
and lakes just wouldn’t grow up into 
the traditional whoppers of boyhood 
days. 

So the researchers set themselves the 
job of finding out why. It turned out 
to be a matter of food—most of the 
ponds and lakes ‘didn’t produce enough 
to go around. Other facts turned up— 
some of them surprising. For instance, 
properly stocked and fertilized ponds 
and lakes will produce more meat per 
acre than land will. A good pond of ten 
acres will produce twice as many pounds 
of fish as ten acres of good pasture land 
will of meat. Ten acres of good pond 
will make six hundred pounds of edible 
fish; ten acres of meadow will produce 
only half that amount of beef. 

Many ponds are overstocked and con- 
tain insufficient food for fish to grow 
to legal size. Poor fishing is often 
caused by too many small fish. The 
only practical and economical way yet 
found to increase fish production is to 
increase the food supply. This has been 
done by fertilizing the ponds like fer- 
tilizing cotton fields. Home-mixed fer- 
tilizers containing 40 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia, 60 pounds of 16 per cent 
superphosphate, 5 pounds muriate of 
and 15 pounds of ground lime- 
2 applied per acre of water ten 
times during the spring and 

1 Where commercially 
; are used similar results 
y using 100 pounds of 
pounds of nitrate of soda 
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der favorable conditions, one pair of 
bream will stock about five acres of 
water, one pair of crappie about seven 
acres and one pair of catfish about four 
acres. 

It has been found best to construct 
ponds on small streams or so they will 
catch runoff water from terraces in 
near-by fields. When constructed on 
large streams the ponds frequently are 
flooded with muddy water which makes 
poor fishing and carries away much fer- 
tilizer and fish food. Where ponds are 
constructed on large streams it is best 
to detour the flood water around them. 

During their seven years of experi- 
mental work with fish the Alabama fish 
culturists have found that farmers and 
sportsmen can breed and produce gold- 
fish in small fertilized ponds, and worms 
in washtubs, old oil drums or aban- 
doned bathtubs and other watertight 
containers. 

For example, Dean Funchess pro- 
duces goldfish by placing about ten 
brood minnows in each small fertilized 
pond and then transferring the goldfish 
to small ponds in his backyard. 

Fish pond construction, fertilization 
and management are becoming popular 
with civic groups, sportsmen and farm- 
ers throughout Alabama. For the past 
several years members of the Auburn 
Outing Club have owned and managed 
a twelve-acre pond. Before the pond 
was fertilized the members caught 1,580 
bream and 1,506 catfish in five years. 
After it was fertilized they have been 
catching an average of 2,000 bream and 
1,750 catfish annually. This means that 
they are now catching more fish in one 
year than they had been in five years 
before the pond was fertilized. Similar 
ponds are being operated by clubs in 
Anniston, Montgomery, Selma, Enter- 
prise and other Alabama towns. 

Before the Selma pond was fertilized 
it was clogged with underwater lilies, 
which made fishing difficult. After the 
pond was fertilized the algae (micro- 
scopic plants) shaded out the lilies. To- 
day the pond provides excellent fishing. 
Similar results have been obtained in 
other ponds. The culturists are not yet 
ready to name the underwater plants 
algae will shade out. They know it will 
kill several of those growing in the 
South. 

Fish culture is spreading into the ru- 
ral areas of Alabama. In Lowndes 
County more than 300 ponds have been 
constructed, fertilized, stocked and 
managed during the past few years. 
These ponds are now being used for 
fishing, swimming and boating and for 
supplying water for beef and dairy cat- 
tle. 

Instructions for building these ponds 
are furnished by the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station and fish for stocking them 
are furnished by state and federal fish 
hatcheries. Pond construction is being 
encouraged throughout the state by 
county agents of the Extension Service. 
The state health department used a 
permit-and-inspection system that pre- 
vents pond construction and impounded 
water from becoming a health menace. 
Today Dean Funchess is not com- 

ining about catching small fish but 
iastically tells his friends about 
-ellent fishing he enjoys. He pre- 
at in the future, fish production 
will be a big and profitable industry on 
American farms, with fish playing a 
most important part in the diet of rural 
people. aK 
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The Story Thus Far: 


joes QUAYLE, a young British flight lieu- 
tenant, and his associates in 80 Squadron— 
an experienced fighter unit under the command 
of Squadron Leader Hickey—leave Cairo and 
go to an airdrome near Athens. The “‘valorous” 
Italians are attacking Greece, in the air, and 
it is up to “80” to do what it can to smear 
them in the air. 

The squadron goes into action; with the 
greatest ease, it sends down two enemy planes 
in flames. Then Quayle, in Athens, meets an 
American war correspondent—Will Lawson— 
who introduces him to a fine Greek family: 
Stangou, a liberal newspaperman (who has 
been in trouble with the authorities); his wife; 
his son, Astaries; and his daughter, Helen. 

Helen Stangou is a lovely dark-haired girl. 
Quayle is instantly attracted to her. When she 
leaves the house, to send a telephone message, 
Quayle accompanies her. He questions her— 
learns that she is a university student; that she 
helps in a first-aid post in Athens; that in a 
short time she is going to Ioannina, near the 
front. Liking her, finding her a delightful com- 
panion, he asks her if he can see her again. 
And she invites him to lunch with her at her 
home on the following day. 

But Quayle does not keep the date. Instead, 
he remains at the airdrome—Italian planes are 
active, and he may be needed at any moment. 
Late the next night he and his associates are 
ordered to report to headquarters. They obey 
orders, and the wing commander informs them 
that the squadron is to be sent to Larissa, near 
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FLIGHT TO THE SUN 


the front. It will be outnumbered about ten to 
one, the wing commander says, but it must do 
what it can.... 

Among Quayle’s friends in the squadron are: 
Gorell, Tap, Finn, John Hersey, Vain (a young 
Australian—and, like all Australians, a great 
fighting man), Stewart, Constance, South, 
Brewer and Richardson. Like Quayle and 
Hickey, all are brilliant fliers; all are fearless, 
ready for anything that may happen... . 

In Athens—where several of the members 
of the squadron are preparing to go to bed— 
Tap (one of the liveliest of the group) sud- 
denly speaks up. “‘Any gals in Larissa?” he 
queries, as, seated on his bed, he flips the leaves 
of a book about insects! “Sure,” someone says, 
“but they’ve got a wall around them.” 

Tap grins. ‘‘A detail,” he says, “a detail.” 

Quayle climbs into his bed. When he goes 
to sleep, Tap is still reading—about insects. 


II 


who drove the station wagon, woke 
Quayle next morning. 

“It’s five-thirty, Mr. Quayle,” he said, 
and Quayle was half conscious of having 
to do something and then realized what 
it was. 

“What sort of day is it?” 

“It’s raining cats and dogs.” 


RR who are one of the ground crew 





By James Aldridge ° 
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‘Did you bring the weather report?” 

“Yes.” Rutger gave Quayle a slip of 
paper. It said: Cloud on Athens ten 
tenths, visibility nil, wind 40 m.p.h. at 
5,000 feet, storm center moving east 
across Pindus from Missolonghi. It 
might pass over by midday. 

Quayle went to headquarters to see 
the wing commander. It was too dan- 
gerous to phone him. The wing com- 
mander said to call it off for a day but 
to make it an hour earlier the next 
morning, so there would be more chance 
of good weather. They had to get there 
for certain tomorrow. 

So Quayle went out to see Helen 
Stangou. 

She was sitting at a table rolling band- 
ages with a small wooden machine. 
When he came in she stood up and 
smiled. She was dressed in a pale yel- 
low coverall, and her long hair was ser- 
rated against it on her shoulders. She 
was firm-cheeked when she smiled and 
her forehead was tight. Her eyes were 
low and dark, and their shape was made 
clear by her face’s proportion. 

She said, “It is you. Come in.” 
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Quayle said, “I’m wet; > 
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Wa) rattlesnakes, “revenooers,’ and 
a, except for an occasional feud to 
eeMly, IS generally at peace with the 
MEME possesses came the hard way. 


The Pride of Possum Hollow 


By George Morris 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COL.IER BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS 


He would be suspicious of anything that came any 
other way. 

A product of that environment, Albert Gore knew 
that if he was going to Congress—as he had decided— 
he would work his way and not hitch-hike. He had 
no rich or influential relatives. 

Completing whatever course it was the one-room 
log schoolhouse in Possum Hollow had to offer, he 
graduated from the Gordonsville High School. Next, 
he decided that the job of county superintendent of 
education would be a step toward Congress. To be 
county superintendent required a college degree. He 
entered State Teachers College at Murfreesboro at 
the beginning of the spring term. Thereafter until 
graduation he matriculated only for the spring term 
The session ended in time to assist with late spring 
and summer plowing. He he lped gather crops in the 
fall. He never attended college a full year. 

After graduating he alternated between farming 
and teaching country schools. He was farming when 
word came that the vacancy he had waited for had 
occurred in the office of county superintendent of 
education. He “took out” his team, went to town, 
entered the race, and was elected 

His rule was never to turn down an invitation to 
make a speech. “No matter how poor,” he says, 
“somebody will think it good He spoke at picnics, 
clubs barbecues and dedications. No’school was too 
small or too remote for him to accept an invitation 
to address the graduating class 





Relaxing with his little daughter Nancy 
always proves a mental tonic when Con- 
gressman Gore tires of national problems 


In 1934, he managed the primary campaign for 
an unsuccessful candidate for senator. Following the 
custom of placating the opposition, Gore was ap- 
pointed chairman of the speakers’ bureau for the 
Democratic nominees. With consideration and fore- 
sight, he was especially partial to the congressman 
from his district. He was billed to speak in the cities 
and larger towns of the state, where, Gore explained, 
he would have access to newspapers, radio and larger 
audiences. The congressman was not scheduled to 
speak in his own district. Gore accepted those en- 
gagements, and began to be “mentioned” for Con- 
Tess 

After the 1936 election he was appointed State 
Commissioner of Labor, a position traditionally 
claimed by a representative of labor. He overcame 
vigorous objection by setting up a model unemploy- 
ment-compensation plan. States failing to measure 
up to standard were advised by the government to 
study the Tennessee plan. 

Shortly after accepting the state job and going to 
Nashville, he married Miss Pauline LaFon of Union 
City, Tennessee, a charming and ambitious girl 

While Superintendent of (Continued on page 44) 
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Trial by Marriage 


By Vereen Bell 


The Story Thus Far: 


] HEN his mother kills herself, in her deep 
Y Southern home, Duff Webster leaves his 
shiftless father (once a noted dog trainer) and 


takes to the road. For a time he almost 
starves. Fortunately, he encounters a runaway 
dog (‘‘Judas’’), captures him and takes him to 
the owner—testy old Amos Hawthorne, whose 
granddaughter, Lucie Sullivan, befriends him, 


gives him a job at Hawthorne’s kennels, near 
the town of Tafton, Alabama. 

ie is an attractive girl; Duff is an at- 
tractive boy. Within a short time they are in 
love. Hawthorne, however, regards young 
Webster as a lazy ne’er-do-well; he orders Lu- 
cie to have nothing to do with him. An inde- 
pendent person, Lucie ignores the order: 
whereupon, Delia Phillips—a Circe who takes 





ie 








vertently informs the old man that Lucie is 
disobeying him. 

Hawthorne is bedridden, blind. He induces 
Duff to come to his room, where he tries to 
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shoot the boy. Duff escapes with his life. But 
the situation so created is full of peril. And 
Duff—feeling sure Lucie does not really love 
him—turns to Delia. 

Unable to stand the shock of the death of a 
dog he loves, old Hawthorne dies. . . . Mean- 
while, Duff has gone to work as kennel mana- 
ger for a man named James Lampley—a dog 
breeder and plantation owner .. . and presently 
marries Delia. Shortly after his marriage, Duff 
is sent to Saskatchewan, Canada, where he 
takes charge of a training camp for dogs. 

The camp—an old farm far out in the coun- 
try—bores Delia; she and Duff have frequent 
quarrels. .. . Duff has one favorite dog: Judas. 
Hawthorne had always regarded the dog (a 
pointer) as too savage and ill-tempered to be 
trained; he had given him to Duff. Now, hav- 
ing worked over Judas for months, Duff takes 
him out for a trial. For a time, the dog is 
rebellious—he flushes four prairie chickens, 
excitedly. Then, scenting a fifth bird, he half 
squats and freezes into a beautiful point. 
“Hand me my gun,” Duff says to his assistant. 








Duff hit the ground running. “Wesley!” he shouted. Ther om iit 
of smoke in the door staggered a man dragging a dying do; '¥ the 


VI 


ITH the .410 gun, Duff walked 
stealthily toward the motionless 
dog, saying warningly, “Who- 
a-ap, now .. .” and sliding the tight 
check cord through his left hand. Judas 
stirred slightly, and Duff put a little 
more pressure on the line as a reminder. 

Then, for the first time, a man stood 
beside a Judas point. Duff’s left hand 
touched him, and slowly stroked him 
from his neck to the tip of his tail to 
quiet his nerves. The dog stiffened in 
anger under his touch but held the 
point. 

Carefully Duff unbuckled the muzzle 
on Judas and slipped it off. He took one 
step ahead of the dog, and a prairie 
chicken jumped from concealment into 
the air, wings drumming. Judas sprang 
after it. 

The gun went to Duff’s shoulder and 
fired, and the chicken tumbled over into 
a buckbrush clump. Judas was upon it 
in one bound. Duff let him mouth the 


bird for a few moments then 
him away. 
“See dere?” Wesley id ©) 
“Ain’t it a whole heap € & @®» 
chickens when you bet © 0% 
let Mr. Duff shoot ‘em, 2™ 
feets off up to de elbow ying to 
‘em? You sholy ought : eed#h 
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ley turned to Duff. oY a 
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about, all dis time,’ Y #0" 
we is put some numb: ™ 
head dis day.” baa 
Afterward they ran & 
brace of two-year-old F aed 
them, Tequila, a hot- nen a 
standing twenty-two- dab 
shoulders with flaring 1 ai 
tail and a liver head t ed .,, 
tween the eyes, was 4! ; 38) Celhon 
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PORY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


ae of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 







A “stick” of tobacco after curing. Painted from life on a Southern farm by Arnold Blanch 


We paid 41% more in Hahira, Ga., to bring 
you fine, light tobacco like this 


WEST of Georgia’s vast Okefenokee tobacco markets that season. And that 1939 
amp lies a tobacco town called Hahira. crop. p 


Hahira is one of the scores of Southern 
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think about it because he did not want 
to leave Athens 

“It is you.” Helen touched his arm 
as he watched a car slipping on the road. 

“Hullo,” he said. 

“We will walk down here to a bus 
stop.”’ Helen took his arm. 

He said, “No, we'll get a taxi.” 

“Soldiers cannot afford taxis,” she 
said with some gaiety. 

“T am a flight lieutenant and I’m not 
married. I can afford it all right.” 

“How big is a flight lieutenant?” she 
asked him. 

“The same as a captain in the army.” 

“You have enough money?” 

“es. 

“As you wish, then. But be careful 
how you talk in the taxi.” 

They walked along easily in the wet 
darkness and felt the cold reflection of 
water from the leaves of the trees and 
the concrete road. They found a ram- 
shackle taxi. Helen told the driver in 
Greek where to go and he hit his mete1 
with a small hammer and started. They 
went through the dim white and black 
wet streets to the Kephissia road, and 
Quayle could see the Pentelikon Moun- 
tains dark and above sight, stretching 
before them as if they were driving 
right into them. 


E PUT his arm around Helen’s 
shoulders and grasped her wrist with 
the other hand. 

“Not here, please,’ she said softly. 

Quayle took his arm away. “Am I 
poaching on Lawson's territory?” he 
asked quietly. 

“Do not talk.’ She took a firm grasp 
of his arm but kept away and sat silent 
while the bulk movement of the old taxi 
fell over the surfaced road in jolts. She 
stopped the taxi long before they were 
at her home and they got out. Quayle 
paid the driver when she motioned him 
to do so. When he had gone she said, 
“We can get you another to go home. 
We will walk. It is not safe for taxi 
drivers to know what you do.” 

As they walked along the muddy 
earth path Quayle put his arm in hers. 
She took his hand and both were warm. 

“When will you have a chance to see 
me again?” 

“Does it matter?” 

“Yes,” she said. “But if you can’t tell 
me, it does not matter. It is better you 
do not tell me in that case.” 

“I just want to make sure I’ll know 
where you are,” John Quayle said to her. 

“If you write to me at the Red Cross. 
Someone will write in Greek for you.” 

“But you are going away. When are 
you going anyway?” 

“T think next week,” she said. 

“And what about this new place? Can 
I get you there?” 

“At Ioannina? Yes. 
Ioannina. Ioannina.” 

“T won't forget,” he said. 

John Quayle stopped her by pulling 
her arm. Then he pulled her firmly 
around to him and kissed her full on the 
mouth. She did not hold back. Her 
mouth was closed tight and was very 
warm. He couldn’t feel himself any 
more. He could only feel heat in his 
head, and even warmth spread from her 
all over him. 

When Quayle took himself away they 
turned around and walked on slowly. He 
did not say anything. He did not say 
anything because he knew it would be 
clumsy and he felt again that he didn’t 
want to be clumsy with this girl 

“It is foolish,” she said as they walked 

“Nothing is foolish,” he said. 

“You go away. I will go away. And 
we do this now,” she said. 


Do not forget 
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Flight to the Sun 


Continued from page 22 


“Nothing is foolish. We will see each 
other.” He didn’t want to talk. 

“{ am not worried like that. I have 
concern because we start something that 
cannot go further.” 

“Why not?” Quayle tried to stop 
again but she walked on. 

“Because it is too difficult,” she said. 
“And because you will go away.” 

“T’ll be back,” he said. 

“No. I mean you leave Greece.” 
She was not hysterical and was behav- 
ing very calmly. He wanted her to be 
weaker in her reactions. 

Quayle stopped her again and this 
time he could feel her lips beating like 
a tight blood pulse. He could feel her 
arm with flesh warmth around his shoul- 
der and he was excited and kissed her 
harder, then very softly. Her lips were 
tight but very warm and full and soft, 
and her hand was warm on the back of 
his neck. She drew away. 

“It is bad if we cannot do this for a 


Below, there were great colors as 
mountains rose and valleys fell and kept 
falling until they had the mountains tied 
up. There was a low cloud hiding the 
peaks and, beneath them, the shadow of 
green timber that rolled heavily over 
the mountains and made more great 
colors. It was very fine from here at 
twelve thousand. But some day, Quayle 
was thinking, he would like to come 
back and see it from below—or see any 
of the country from below—and get back 
his normal sense of distance and time 
between places. But this particularly 
would be country to go over on foot. 


eres the war it would be swell... 
after the war... He tried to veer off 
any thinking about after the war. He 
was looking at the instrument panel to 
confuse the thought about after the war, 
but it was there ... after the war. 

What would Gorell or Vain or Tap or 
Richardson or Stewart, Constance, 











“I'm waiting for an empty space to come along” 





long time yet.” 
calmly. 

“You will forget?” he said. 

“Perhaps . . . but I know it is bad for 
a long time to pass.” 

“It may not be. Please ...it may not 
be.” 

“Tdon’t know,” she said. “I don’t know.” 

They were near the entrance to her 
home. “Do not come farther,” she said, 
as they came to the gate. 

“Just as you say.” 

John Quayle kissed her once and she 
touched the side of his head with great 
tenderness. Then he swung around and 
walked away wondering how he would 
get home because she had forgotten to 
get another taxi for him. 


She was still speaking 


Bes WAS fine the next day. The flight 

took off before dawn and climbed to 
get over Parnes. It was bumpy from the 
start, and John Quayle kept climbing 
to get above the weather, but at twelve 
thousand it was still rough with a 
twenty-mile-per-hour headwind, and it 
was hard on gasoline. 
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South, any of them, do after the war? 
What were they doing before the war? 
He didn’t know. He didn’t know be- 
cause he didn’t ask them, because he 
had a rough idea that would give them 
liberty to ask him questions, and he did 
not want that. Why? What if they did 
ask? What would he say? He was at 
London University, being an engineer- 
ing student; that was all right. But 
what had it to do with any one of them? 
Take Tap. Quayle knew what he had 
been doing before the war. He had 
been sitting around in London spending 
his money because he had plenty of it. 
He had seen Tap’s name in the papers 
but was surprised the first time Tap had 
come to the squadron, and he had taught 
Tap a few extra Gladiator maneuvers. 

And Gorell. When the war started, 
Gorell must have been very young, 
maybe eighteen. He had been at King 
William’s College after Quayle had left. 
Quayle must have been there the same 
time as young Gorell but he couldn’t 
remember the simple face, the clean 
teeth, the wavy hair. He will be all right 
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All smokers sometimes inhale. But— 


—[———————————————— 


Here’s a vital difference you may not 
know exists. Eminent doctors com- 
pared the leading favorite cigarettes 





... found and reported that: 
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Morris tobaccos. No 
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SMOKING MEANS INHALING_ 
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What PHILIP MORRIS alone provides / 


ing the time they had been out for their 
position. They were over the last range 
and could start coming down in half 
an hour. 

“We'll be going down in half an hour, 
Tap. So we might as well stay around 
here,” Quayle said into his mouthpiece. 

There was solid cloud beneath now, 
too solid to break into. He was trying 
to contact Larissa. 

Quayle kept the flight up. They 
cruised around over the clouds for half 
an hour but there was no break. He 
told the flight to keep in close and not 
lose sight of him. Quayle cut the mix- 
ture and nosed down easily into the 
cloud. It was thick and white and as the 
flight came down in wide sweeps like a 
mountain road, the cloud didn’t show 
any break. 


oe flight was close behind and kept 
there until they were at six thousand. 
It got too thick in one place. A down- 
draft hit Quayle and he lost five hun- 
dred feet. He could see two Gladiators 
still behind him but the other two were 
missing. Vain and Richardson were not 
around. At two thousand, the cloud 
broke up and Quayle was under it. He 
looked around for the others. Visibility 
was poor. He banked and swept around 
toward the airdrome. He could see a 
white mist outline of the town below. 

“There they are,” he heard Tap say. 
“They can see us, I think.” 

John Quayle came in a wide circle 
and met them. He found the airdrome 
easily then, and the flight landed in for- 
mation over the wet heavy mud. 

In Larissa township, Hickey had 
found an old house that was empty. 
Quayle, Vain, Tap and Richardson and 
young Gorell all took fiber suitcases and 
kitbags which they carried in the Gladi- 
ators. Hickey had a large car that he 
had got from the Greek general staff at 
the Larissa garrison. They went the 
two miles into town. .The house was 
bare and wet. It was depressing because 
it was a house and it was so wet. It was 
all right for it to be wet outside, but 
being damp and cold inside a house like 
this one was very depressing. 

Hickey said the Bombay transport 
‘would probably not come up that day 
because of the weather, and they 
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loudly and drank, because they had 
never drunk to victory before, and the 
Greeks took it so seriously that they 
laughed. 

“Can we get something to eat here?” 
Vain asked Georgius. The priest was 
looking at Vain’s Byronic features with 
obvious pleasure. 

“No; but I show you a good place. I 
know a place.” 

“Ask them how much all this is,” Vain 
said. He was delving into his pocket. 
Georgius asked the waiter in Greek but 
the others all spoke loudly at once and 
Georgius said, “They say it is not for 
you to pay anything. You are their 
guests. We are so happy you are here. 
You are our guests.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“They will be insulted,” Georgius 
said. He rubbed his unshaven chin to 
emphasize the point. “Now come with 
me—I will show you where to eat.” 


» They stood up and the Greeks started 


shaking hands with them. They shook 
hands with all the Greeks and the 
Greeks clapped them on the back as 
they put their greatcoats on. Then they 
went out with Georgius, and the Greeks 
shouted “‘Zito Inglis” after them. They 
shouted “Zito Ellas” back to the Greeks 
as they walked across the square. It 
was only then that Quayle realized how 
drunk he was. His co-ordination was 
slow, and his reaction uncertain. 


B* THE time they had eaten the thick 
Greek meal and found their way 
back to the bare house, Hickey had 
come back. Stewart, Constance, South, 
Brewer, Finn, and Anderson the doctor, 
all of whom had come up with Hickey in 
the first place, were at the house waiting 
for the others. They had shifted to the 
hotel they had found closed earlier. 
They had beds with mattresses but no 
linen because the proprietor had taken 
it all down to Athens when he had run 
away. So they all spent the night there. 

They went to bed early because the 
drink, which Georgius told them was 
called uzo, started to react an hour after 
they had taken it and they were more 
drunk than ever. Hickey was not very 
pleased. They were all going on full 
patrol tomorrow because the Italians 
had started their expected bombing at- 
tack on the coast towns and roads. The 
Greeks were getting badly shot up and 
unless the squadron beat off the attacks 
the Greek army would probably fall 
back instead of going forward. 

They were all very serious and aware 
of what they were doing the next day 
because they were self-conscious about 
being laid out by the white liquor. They 
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How's your “Pep Appeal’’? 


— by Siegel 





‘ es ¢ Pus | % 
Butch: Yaah! And you said your old man was a hot pitcher. That fast one of his 
couldn’t even bust a window. 


Red: It could too! Guess Pop just didn’t feel like throwing hard—that’s all. 
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Pop: We-e-Il! Looks like I’m just getting too old for that sort of thing. 

Wife: You and your long grey beard! All you need, Glenn Wiggins, is a little more—er— 
more pep appeal—that’s all! You're not eating right. Probably the only thing wrong 
with you is that you aren't getting all your vitamins! And you're going to start in getting 
them—right this minute. 





Wife: Can't have pep without vitamins, you know! And right in this crisp, crunchy 
cereal are extra-rich sources of the two vitamins least abundant in ordinary meals— 
B, and D! Yep—right in KELLOGG’S PEP, made from choice parts of sun-ripened wheat! 


Pop: Say—all your talk, and you never once said how good pep tastes! Golly, if getting 
the rest of my vitamins is as much fun as eating KELLOGG’S PEP, that young fellow, 
Butch, isn't even gonna see my fast one! 


Vitamins for pep! A-Moagés “2p for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 


age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
Bu RLINGA M 3 
PUS_LIC LIBRAR 
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MADE BY KELLOGG’S IN BATTLE CREEK 
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went out to the airdrome, and Hickey 
got the maps out of the cement hut, 
which was one half a Greek operations 
room. The maps of the area were too 
small-scaled. They were all the squad- 
ron could get unless they had Greek- 
named maps. 

The area they were covering was di- 
rectly west-southwest to the coast town 
of Arta, which was the port entry and 
west road route supplying the coastal 
front. This meant flying over the Pindus, 
the mountain range splitting Greece 
from north to south. They would patrol 
the road area between Arta and north 
to Ioannina, and between Ioannina and 
Metsavo, which was atop the Pindus. 
They had no weather reports. The 
clouds were about five thousand feet 
strato-cumulus over the airdrome, which 
could mean anything. Because the Pin- 
dus range was about eight thousand 
feet high, they would be fighting pretty 
near the peaks if they met anything over 
them. 

They took off in threes. Hickey, 
Hersey, Quayle and Tap were leading 
the flights. They climbed rapidly to 
about a thousand feet to get safety, then 
pulled their formation to a stagger run- 
ning right. 

They climbed over the low range and 
got height, following the Penicos River 
that flooded the plain between Karditsa 
and Trikkala. They hoped to hit Arta 
about the same time that the large 
flights of Italian bombers had bombed 
it yesterday. 

There was snow on the tips of the 
Pindus, and that made Quayle feel 
colder than he was. It was bumpy and 
he wondered if Tap was getting sick. 
Quayle had Gorell and Richardson tight 
behind him. Tap had Vain, the Aus- 
tralian, and young Finn. 


We they could see the Pindus from 
the west side it was getting time to 
climb. Hickey didn’t like to use phones 
because any Italian planes near by 
might pick it up, and surprise was the 
best chance they had in ascrap. So they 
had to do some good formation flying 
to keep in close. But Hickey’s flying 
was so perfect and so simple that he 
made it easier on the others. 

The squadron got over Arta. They 
turned north and followed the river 
which flanked the winding road, and 
this was the bombing target for the 
Italians. 

The flight was all looking around 
now, waiting for something to happen. 
They had opened up its formation for 
attack and were holding height at fifteen 
thousand feet. Quayle didn’t like the 
idea of scrapping over this area because 
the peaks were too high and too sudden 
and topped with cloud. Hickey rocked 
his machine, and Quayle looked around 
and down. 

Below, heading toward the squadron, 
was the biggest flight John Quayle had 
ever seen. They were strewn out for ten 
miles. There must have been a hun- 
dred and fifty planes. 

Hickey dipped a wing and Quayle 
knew it was beginning. Hickey put his 
nose down and the others followed. John 
Quayle could see them disappearing 
from in front of him. When Richardson 
went down, Quayle followed. He could 
see nothing but Savoias and CR.42s, and 
he was thinking, “This is going to be 
miraculous!” 

By the time his nose was down far 
enough, Quayle could see Hickey was 
going onto the bombers right through 
the fighters. The others were follow- 
ing. Tap-and his flight had stayed up 
top to get the squadron out of trouble 
when they got into it. So there were 
nine of the squadron . . . nine against 
this flock! 

And then Quayle passed the fighters. 

He was going a billion miles an hour. 
He passed between two CR.42s and saw 
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both the pilots turn their heads to look 
at him. 

The sky was filled with 42s and he 
couldn’t see a Gladiator anywhere, but 
two 42s were coming beam on at him 
and he could see another one diving on 
his tail. He pulled up quickly and there 
were inches between the two 42s as they 
passed under him. The other one was 
still on his tail. Quayle dived hard and 
pushed the throttle open and kept push- 
ing it because he was crazy for speed to 
get away from the Italians. He didn’t 
look around. He pulled the stick back 
and roared up in a loop, straightened out 
at the top of the loop, then dived. 


E PUSHED hard on the throttle 

again but it was wide open as he 
dived and he knew he would get the 42. 
It was Hickey-trained calculation and 
he came down right on the 42’s tail. 
Quayle was less than fifty yards from 
the 42 when he straightened out and the 
42 didn’t know Quayle was there. Quayle 
had the Italian’s head in the sights when 
he pushed frantically on the button, felt 


Then Quayle pressured the right rud- 
der and closed the throttle until his right 
wing stalled. He slipped in a falling 
leaf under the 42. He pushed the throttle 
wide open and pulled straining up and 
got the 42’s belly in his sights and swore 
aloud as he pushed the gun button and 
knew for certain that’he hit his mark. 
He nearly crashed into the 42 as he 
banked and winged over out of the way 
as it burst into flames and fell. 

Then Quayle seemed alone. 

Far to the right, the sky was filled 
with mixed-up planes and he could only 
see 42s until he noticed one Gladiator 
hurtling down on two 42s and saw the 
guns’ red and yellow streak and the 
tracers cutting into the 42. The 42 hung, 
then fell over, but Quayle saw a Gladia- 
tor on the left losing height and it 
seemed to be in trouble. 

It was then he saw the Gladiator go 
down in flames right past him. He could 
see the figure still in the cockpit but 
couldn’t make out who it was; but he 
knew the flier was done for. He looked 
up and saw the 42 that had got the Gladi- 


“Let's have a cocktail first—I never eat on an empty stomach” 


the vibration, saw the tracers cut the 
Italian in half and his hand push through 
the glass panel. 

There were still 42s all around. 
Quayle suddenly saw a Gladiator zoom- 
ing, with a 42 firing close at him. He 
winged over and didn’t look behind but 
pushed down on the 42 and ripped a 
burst into its tail. The 42 lifted its nose 
too suddenly and stalled and fell. As 
Quayle came out level, he could see a 
parachute burst way to the right and 
wondered if it was one of the squadron. 

But it stopped there, because he 
looked below and was almost wing to 
wing with a 42, a little above him but 
closer than if they were deliberately 
formation flying. Quayle could see the 
Italian’s face and its puzzled look be- 
cause he didn’t have a mask on. The 
Italian could see Quayle’s look. They 
were so close and both instinctively 
looked behind to see if anything was on 
either of their tails and frantically kept 
Jevel flight, waiting for the other to 
move and looking at each other. It 
seemed a long time but it was sec- 
onds... 


AL ROSS 





ator, winging off. He was going after it 
when Tap winged in because he was 
nearer and he climbed after the 42. The 
42 did an Immelmann and was nearly 
on Tap’s tail, but Tap did the tightest, 
fiercest loop Quayle had ever seen, came 
out over the 42 and clung to the side of 
it, pouring burst after burst into the 
Italian plane, which was burning and 
falling off. Quayle knew Tap had run 
out of ammunition because he saw him 
put his hand up—a signal. 


HEY headed for home. The two of 

them were all Quayle knew about 
now. He felt very tired and didn’t look 
to see what had happened to the 42’s 
which were away out, heading north. He 
didn’t care if his flight had stopped the 
bombers or not. He didn’t care about 
anything, but he was very tired and the 
strain had given him a tight pain in the 
stomach. He set a course for Larissa 
and climbed, because they had come 
down from fifteen thousand to three 
thousand feet. He had forgotten about 
the mountains during the scrap, and now 
they were there and very frightening. 


_coming low from 
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Albania, Aus- 





conquered countries combined 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria and the rest of the 
long, tragic list. Five times more than we had 
in the last war. 

No other nation even approaches America’s 
power resources. And this has largely been 
accomplished the American way—by electric 
companies owned by millions of Americans 
and managed by American business men. 

The practical experience, the people 
and the plants of all these companies are 
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Uncle Sam has far more 
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for War Production 





than all these three together! 


dedicated today to making Uncle Sam so power- 
full that Axis aggressors will soon be nothing 
more than three busts in the Hall of Infamy! 


THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 65 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


“Names on request from this magazine, Not listed for lack of space. 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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As a chairman, Jerry is a flop 






JERRY NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But he’s chairman 
of a Defense Committee that meets at 10. 

“Can’t risk interruption,” he figures. 
“Better wait till tonight.” Quick-acting 
laxatives are unknown to him. 


ww 
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IRRITABLE, UNCOMFORTABLE, JERRY finds it hard 
to keep his mind on the problems under 
discussion. 

eer 


‘hey’d have got along better without 
me,” he confesses to Mrs. Jerry later. 


All’s clear sailing for Bob 


BOB NEEDS A LAXATIVE. He’s got a Defense 

group meeting at 10, too. But he takes 

Mrs. Bob’s advice: “Never put off till 

tonight the laxative you should take now.” 
Bob takes speedy Sal Hepatica! 





BEFORE HE LEAVES HOME, Sal Hepatica has 
brought easy, prompt relief! Bob faces the 
day’s problems cheerfully. 

His clever handling of the meeting 
wins praise from visiting officials. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 


Way put orF till tonight the laxative you 
ought to take this morning? Discover 





This refreshing saline is the favorite of 
millions because it acts quickly—usually 


within an hour—with no discomfort, no 
griping. Acts by attracting helpful liquid 
bulk to the intestinal tract. 

Moreover, Sal Hepatica helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again, helps counter- 
act excess gastric acidity. Three out of five 
doctorsrecently interviewed recommend it! 

Next time you need a laxative, take 
gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica! 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


“TIME TO SMILE!“ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P. M.. EWT 





get an ambulance?” Hickey asked him. 

“No. Get him in. Keep him flat. 
Keep his head up,” Anderson said. 

They put young Gorell lengthwise on 
the back seat, and Hickey got in the 
driver’s seat as the doctor sat on the 
floor in the back holding his medical kit. 

“T’'ll come back. Wait here,’ Hickey 
said to the others. 

“We'll go in with the crew,” Tap said. 

Hickey said, “All right,” roared the 
car to a start and went slowly off. 

The others walked over to young Go- 
rell’s plane to see what had got him. 
His tail unit was just about shot away 
completely. The bullet that went 
through his neck had come in the back 
of the cockpit and finished up smash- 
ing the turn-and-bank indicator. There 
was blood covering the bottom of the 
cockpit and the seat. 

They walked away from the plane. 

“How many did we get?” Richardson 
asked. 

“IT saw about two go down in the first 
twenty seconds,” Tap said. 

“What about Vain and Finn?” 

“T think that was Finn who went down 
in flames,’’ Constance said. 

“No. “I saw Finn getting hell from 
about ten 42s near me and I was away 
from that,” Richardson said. 


joe heard the engine then and 
looked around. ‘“‘That’s a Glad,” some- 
one said. They couldn’t see anything 
yet. They could hear it and were physi- 
cally straining their eyes to see where it 
was. It appeared low coming from the 
north. There was a second one way be- 
hind it. 

“Two of them . . . two.” 

When the planes landed they stood 
and watched someone get out of the first 
plane. They couldn’t see who it was 
until he pulled his parachute off and 
walked toward them. 

“It’s young Finn.” 

The second one ltanded. ‘“That’s 
Vain’s plane,” Constance said. But they 
waited for him to walk toward them. 

“Tt’s Brewer,” Tap said. 

Now, only Vain and South to come. 
And one had gone down in flames. One 
by parachute. 

Brewer was beating his hands together 
as he came over. 











“May I make a suggestion, Doctor?” 
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GEORGE PRICE | 
coming down in the basin of low moun- | 
tains under the cloud to the field that 
Hickey had chosen. It just looked like 
an ordinary field even from three hun- 
dred feet. There were no runways, no 
hangars, and a flock of sheep in the 
middle of it which Hickey almost ran 
into. It was worse than Larissa, thought 
Quayle. This is the worst of the bunch. 

There was a large camouflaged bus 
waiting to take them into the village, 
which was sprawled around one side of 
a lake set in mountains. There was a 
Greek driver in blue Greek air force 
uniform with blue puttees and very 
muddy. There was a tall Greek in an 
army uniform near the bus. 

“IT am Captain Alexander Mellass,” 
he said to Hickey. 

“My name’s Hickey.” 
troduced the others. 

“T am to look after you,” Mellass said. 
“T will take you in my bus into town.” 

So they got into the bus. Mellass told 
them there was fine feeling in the town 
about there being fighter planes around 
at last. 

‘They rolled along the muddy road 
that was not surfaced and passed 
through the damp, narrow streets of a 
satellite village that had many people 
waiting at each side who shouted as they | 
passed by. They went to the Acropolis 
Hotel, which was the corner of a bombed | 
block of buildings. Mellass had a long 
argument with the big porter, who was 
drinking coffee behind his table. They 
finally got three rooms among nine of 
them. Quayle was thinking about 





Then he in- 


Helen. If this was the place, she would | } 


be here by now. He would not give too 
much thought to working out if this was 
the place or not. He had a hunch it was. 
Ioannina. Ioannina. Mellass said it 
like Helen. This is the place Helen said 
she was going to. I’ve been away about 
a week. Maybe she’s here already... 
at a first-aid post. That would be the 
hospital; this is the place. 


UAYLE asked Mellass where the 
first-aid post was. 

“There’s hundreds of them,” Mellass 
said. 

“Where’s the head one?” Quayle 
asked him. 

“At the hospital, I suppose,” Mellass 
said. He told Quayle it was right up the | 
street, the only building standing over 
the hill. 

So Quayle went there. The girls at 
the entrance were being anxious about 
him when he went in, because of his | 
English uniform. There was a fine lot | 
of nurses and other girls around. Quayle 
asked a girl at a desk (who said “Inglisi” | 
excitedly when he came in) where the | 
first-aid post was. She shrugged but} 
touched his arm and led him along 4 | 
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Forget worries in an 
IVORY BATH— 


by giving yourself a once-over 
briskly with that thick, quick 
New Ivory lather. That big 
white floating cake slathers up 
suds faster than any other 
leading bath soap. Makes you 
want to massage your muscles 
and knead your flesh. And 
Ivory’s so mild lots of 
men use it for shaving! 
You step out feeling as 
if you could lick your 
weight in wildcats! 
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Looks like a scrappy evening! 


And just because you’ve come home 
from the office tired and touchy. 
Mister, evenings ought to be the Best 
Part of the Day. They can be if, just 
before dinner, you climb into the tub 
with a cake of Ivory Soap. 


A Fresh Start for 
a Happy Evening! 


4 
hk Life is full of fun, you’re full of 


N pep after your Ivory Bath. 
That fresh, clean ‘‘Ivory” 
smell leaves you fresh and 
clean-smelling, too . . . better 
company for yourself and for 

| everyone else. It’s that faster, 

milder, more luxurious Ivory 
lather which puts an Ivory 

Bath in a class by itself. Just 

for the fun of it, take an Ivory 

Bath every day! 

99%4/100 % PURE + IT FLOATS 


TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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passage. She knocked at a door. There 
was an elderly woman seated at a table. 
Now the girl said “Jnglisi” again and the 
woman stood up. 

“How do you do?” she said. 

“Is this the first-aid post?” 
said. “How do you do?” 

“No. Iam the matron. 
pital.” 

“Excuse me, Matron,” Quayle said to 
her. “I’m looking for the first-aid post.” 

“There’s none here,” she said and 
smiled. “What is it you want? Perhaps 
I can help you.” 

“Tt’s all right. I want to check up on 
somebody ... a friend of mine who said 
she was coming up here.” 

“Oh.” The matron looked up. Quayle 
looked solidly at her. 

“What’s her name?” 
asked. 

“Helen Stangou.”’ He spelled it in 
English. ‘“I don’t know if she’s here or 
not yet.” 

The matron picked up a phone and 
spoke to someone. She spoke for a 
while—in Greek; then she turned to 
Quayle and smiled. 

“Your young lady is not here yet. She 
will be here tomorrow perhaps, perhaps 
the next day.” 


Quayle 


This is a hos- 


the matron 


i WAS early-morning patrol next day. 
They were all out at the airdrome be- 
fore sunrise. It was wet, and the basin 
of high hills around couldn’t be seen 
for the breath of thick mist that was a 
strata flat over the field. The Greeks had 
put trees over each of the Gladiators, 
and the squadron was surprised when 
they pulled the camouflage away. They 
had to wait an hour for the Greek truck 
with the gasoline in drums to refuel 
the machines. Hersey went around 
with them to make sure they did it all 
right. The others walked around stamp- 
ing their feet and looking at an old 
French Bréguet, a 1918 model, that was 
weighed down by Greek camouflage. 

When the Greeks finally got the re- 
fueling done, the flight took off into the 
mist, climbed above it and met low 
clouds and bumps. They hit out toward 
Delvinakion right on the Greek-Al- 
banian border, which was the front line 
at the moment in this sector. They 
crawled around the mountains, follow- 
ing Hickey because it was too thick to 
try getting over the clouds. Once you 
got above them you would never find 
your way back through them again. So 
they bumped down low through the val- 
leys, banked around the snow-tipped 
mountains, climbed over sudden peaks 
and then got as high as they dared over 
Delvinakion. 

They were over the area for an hour. 
Twice Greek front antiaircraft guns 
opened fire on them but they didn’t take 
any notice. They never knew whose 
lines they were over because there was 
no indication by either side where they 
were. 

There was just thick timber and a 
road that slunk around the mountains. 
Quayle could see a thin stream of trans- 
ports coming southward along the road. 
When it was about time to be going back 
he heard Hickey say, “We'll do some 
strafing. Keep your eye on that motor 
column and come off after me. Only 
one attack, then we'll pick up formation 
and go home.” 

They came low into a slight cloud and 
Hickey shook his plane, then winged 
over through the cloud and came out 
along the valley, machine-gunning the 
surprised Italian motor convoy. One by 
one they came off, and Quayle put his 
nose down after Brewer. He pushed 
his gun button the moment his sights 
caught a truck and, as he leveled out, 
with his sights blurring aloug the line of 
trucks, men, faces, objects, he kept it 
down and kept his nose down as long 
as he could and the gun shook. Then 
he strained his belly as he pulled out of 
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it. He blacked out for a second, then 
remembered the sides of the valley and 
the machine-gun fire from the convoy, 
and he pulled way up again until he saw 
the remainder of the flight ahead. He 
turned around and saw Tap coming up 
in a steep bank, climbing with one wing 
down to get up out of the valley. The 
others were coming after him and he 
could see some of the trucks burning 
and small figures at the side of the road. 

They headed back to Ioannina through 
the valleys. Quayle was feeling pretty 
sick by the time they got back. They 
had eaten no breakfast because the staff 
of the hotel didn’t get up until seven 
o'clock. 

They were in a restaurant waiting for 
coffee when the whine of the air-raid 
sirens started. People passed quickly 
through in a crowd to the back of the 
restaurant where there was a shelter. 
They tried to get the squadron there but 
the fliers waited for their coffee until the 














cook went down to the air-raid shelter 
too. 

They went out into the streets and 
across to an open stretch from where 
men had been digging sand. In a bomb- 
ing raid, the open was better than an 
uncertain shelter. A bomb had to be 
close to hit you when you were in the 
open. The debris always got you in 
the shelters. So they waited around in the 
white mist. They heard the echo of an 
engine from the mountains . . . several 
engines. 


ipa sat down, waiting for the planes 
to appear. A flight of low-flying planes 
came out of the mist from the northeast. 
Immediately two Bofors pom-poms, 
which the squadron knew nothing about, 
opened fire somewhere out near the air- 
drome. As they got closer, the three 
planes widened out and they came over 
very low. 
“They’re 
shouted. 
“Don’t be cockeyed,” someone said. 


Fairey Battles,’ Finn 





“I'm returning from furlough. Just let 
[ me know when we're over Fort Bragg” 


“They've got our markings. We've 
got no Fairey Battles around here,” Tap 
said. 

“They're Italians,” Brewer said. 

“They’re Greek markings. We sold 
ours to the Greeks,” Quayle said. 
“They’re Battles.” 

“Only brave men fly Battles,’ Tap 
said. ‘The Greeks can have them.” 

They walked back to the hotel, still 
arguing about Fairey Battles. 


B. MIDDAY they were all sleeping ex- 
cept Hickey. He was at Greek head- 
quarters trying to get the Bombay up 
from Larissa with the ground crew and 
some equipment. He wanted the three 
Gladiators in Athens up in Ioannina too. 
When he came back he said the squad- 
ron was due for another tour over the 
lines at three o’clock that afternoon. 
They got up, had dinner at a restaurant 
and went out to the field. The Greeks 
had not shown up with the refueling 
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truck, so they stood around in the mist 
waiting. 

The Greeks meantime wheeled out 
the old 1918 Bréguet observation plane 
that had been weighed down by a couple 
of trees. They pulled the boughs off the 
fuselage, uncovered the cockpit, and a 
tall Greek climbed in. The other Greeks 
wheeled up a great wooden triangle and 
a stepladder. One of them climbed up 
the stepladder, attached the apex of the 
triangle to the airscrew, and another be- 
gan to wind a handle onit. This turned 
the propeller so that it primed the en- 
gine and tightened a spring on the 
winder at the same time. When the 
Greek got down off the ladder, the one 
in the cockpit shouted, “Contact!” 

“Contact!” the other shouted and 
pulled a release of the spring. There 
was a great twang, the spring released 
and the airscrew turned; the engine 
coughed, then stopped. 

“What war is this?” one of the men 
asked. 

“My father used to talk about these 

































































things in the last war,” |py 
A Greek was putting tw jog 
the wheels to serve as cho ) 
gine was primed again, 
“Contact.” 
“Contact.” There was ‘op. 
in the Greek version. 
They had to repeat wl! 
doing several times befo | 
burst open and starte ] 
of flame shooting out o| 
haust and nearly lifting 
ground. The engine y 
the fitter was giving: 
fuel which made it re 
The squadron was le 
two Greeks came u 
They both wore Gree! 
steel helmets. The | 
had no uniform on. 
two heavy overcoats 
that laced up the fro 
The tall one had 
was laughing at t 
“Kalymera,” 
“Kalymera,” some 
“You fly ... you fly 
to the Bréguet. 
much English the Gr 
“Yes, I fly. Obser 
take pictures. See?” ‘ 
little man with the le 


little man grinned 
chute harness over t 
The big bearded GC 
helmet, opened up 
been carrying and p 
were old boots 
bottles. 


E HAVE no b 
It is enough t 
Italians.” And he 
his beard, and thr 
put his arm aro 
when Tap slapped 
“You come this 
pictures, uh, Inglis 
“In that?” 
“Nay. Yes. 
low. No one se 
shoot badly from 
Greeks shoot get cle 
shoot at everybody. 1 
“No, thanks,” Dp’ sii 
bearded Greek lau 
“T am Nitralex: 
Inglisis. We fly 
Hickey, who hi 
smiled so that hi 
stretched almost t 
troduced all of the 
tralexis and the little 
name was Papago 
the big Greek had 
eral Papagos, whe 
tioned his name 
heels to each of th 
parachute and cli 
cockpit. He was la My 
tried climbing up the higt - 
roared when two of the. 
pushed him up and he fell 
One of the ground gh 
lexis his hemp bag and, ¥ 
his engines, called somett” 
whereupon someone craw 
and pulled the rocks fro1 ’ 
Nitralexis taxied straight « hap 
and they all expected hir 
take off into the wind. The ] 
speeded, floated for 2 wl 
shakily into a down wind 
could see little Papagos st 
the air, holding ¢ 
its barrel stic in }j 
mast. They disappeared “ 
mist, though John Quay 
engine for a long time, st 
climb, and once he hea if 
observer, clear his mach 
“That is the end of 


Brewer said. The others s ) : 
They got into the * 
to the hotel. 


(To be coined 
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5. This is a M___.__ 


ANSWERS: 1, Mail; 2, Moccasin; 3, Merino; 4, Motto; 5, Magnet; 
. 16, Mattingly & Moore, the whiskey that’s mellower and milder 
than many much more costly brands. 

Ifyou scored all six right, you’re a genius; five, terribly bright; 
‘}four, superior; three, good; two, fair; one, not up to snuff. 

| Not up to snuff, that is, unless — due to previous experience 
the one you got right was Mattingly & Moore. 







This proves, obviously, that you are a man of great discern- 
it and good, sound sense... for M & M is probably the out- 
anding whiskey value in the land. 


| —Know Mattingly & Moore 


; Proof (also 80 Proof)— 724% grain neutral spirits. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 
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6. This is M 
The whiskey that’s Mild, 
Mellow, Moderate-priced. 
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"Tur airpiane is not pri- 
marily an instrument of war. Even the longest- 
range heavy bomber is, first and last, a means 
of transportation. 


But today our nation is engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for its very existence, and the won- 
derful gift of flight is proving one of the strongest 
of all weapons for freedom. Every ounce of 
American energy must be turned to producing 
the airplanes needed for war—the airplanes that 
will in time spell Victory! 


From the early days of heavier-than-air craft, 
Goodyear has been helping America to be swift 
and sure in the air. 


Goodyear Airplane Fabric wa‘! 
of Wright Brothers’ planes as € 
And the first U. 8. air-mail flight 
1911 in a monoplane equipped 


Airplane Tires and having wing’ 
Goodyear Fabric. 


| 
That was in the years of pea | 


Today, as in 1917, Goodyear is 
the U. S. Army and the U. 5. Navy 
our arm in the air. Thousands of G 
are working night and day, bu 
every essential airplane part—do | 
to “keep ’em flying.” | 
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This is in the years of war. 
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be a dove 


ave will not always be an eagle. It 
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2 a dove. 


the war will be won in the air, so 
| Of the world after the war be 
leckoning skies of the future... 
ag of those skies has been assured. 
b chievements of man, the airplane 
he promise of peace and under- 
Khout the world. It knows no 
#S It erases time, distance and the 
mand nature. Through free- 
‘is destined to bring to the world, 


me, the true taste and proper 
lernity, 


@ For heavier-than-air craft, Goodyear 
makes complete wing and tail units 
- - control surfaces, floats, fuselage sub- 
assemblies, magnesium and aluminum 
alloy wheels, hydraulic disc brakes . . . 
as well as tires, tubes, bullet puncture 
sealing gas tanks and hose, and flotation 
gear for leading aircraft manufacturers 
In the lighter-than-air craft field. Good 
year supplies barrage balloons and 
blimps to the U. S. Army and the U. S. 
Navy. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
subsidiary of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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AMERICA MUST BE 
FIRST IN THE AIR 


Unless and unti! America 
is the most powerful na- 
tion in the air, our safety, 
our freedom, and our 
Standard of living will 
not again be what they 
have been in the past. 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
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refutation genexations ago. 


) Bourbon or Rye ° Kentucky Straight Whiskey 
} National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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Decause it’s 
as fine today as it was more 
than seventy years ago, 
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winner in the derby stakes to come, and 
Duff worked him carefully. When 
Tequila was taken up they headed back 
to camp. 

After supper, Delia and Duff drove 
four miles into the village of Leason. The 
sun had not gone down; an occasional 
hawk sat upon the crude telephone 
posts and watched them indifferently. 
On a rise to the left, Duff thought 
he saw a jumping deer. At the tiny post 
office was a letter from James Lampley, 
saying that he would be at Moose Jaw 
for the opening trial, and the Tafton 
Weekly Times, which Delia sat in the 
car and read while Duff went to the 
local poolroom for a package of ciga- 
rettes. Some of the town boys were 
organizing a game of pea pool; several 
of them had been stooking and were 
dust-covered, but liking it—the wheat 
crop was the first in years worth men- 
tioning. Most of them had grown up 
hardly knowing how to work, for during 
the dry years there was nothing to do. 
But now there was a crop; and, too, 
there was the Army to go into. 

Delia had finished the paper when he 
got back, and by her vacant expression 
Duff knew she was thinking that there 
was nothing to look forward to until 
next week when the Tafton Weekly 
Times came again. 

Duff touched her hand. ‘Listen, in 
about another month we'll go to Moose 
Jaw for the trials. I think you'll like 
Moose Jaw.” 

She smiled at him. “I’m all right, 
Duff. Don’t pay any attention to me.” 

As soon as they got to Moose Jaw, 
Duff began trying to make up to her for 
the lonely time she had spent. The 
town has a frontier exuberance of its 
own, and during field trials the dog men 
are in a convivial state of mind that is 
not altogether characteristic. There are 
gatherings in the hotel lobby, and in the 
rooms, and bottles of whisky and ginger 
ale are open on almost every dresser. 
Duff led Delia from one smoke-filled 
room to another, introducing her to the 
other dog men and women who sat upon 
the beds and on the floors and in the 
windows. Duff couldn’t help thinking 
of Lucie, and how fine this would have 
seemed to her. For Delia didn’t fit, and 
didn’t try to. 

“My Lord!” Delia said finally. “Don’t 
they talk about anything but dogs?” 


See phone rang. When Duff lifted it 
off its cradle, James Lampley said, 
“Webster? How’s it been going?” 

“All right.” 

“You and Mrs. Webster are going out 
with me for dinner. Okay?” 

“That’s fine.” 

“Come on down when you get ready. 
I’m in the lobby.” 

They walked down Moose Jaw’s long 
street, with its busy sidewalks and neon 
lights and bright show windows, and 
turned into a restaurant. The place 
was crowded, and the juke organ played 
the record I’/] Never Smile Again. The 
juke organ was as magnificent as any in 
Bill’s Tavern in Tafton, with a bright- 
hued peacock whose tail kept changing 
colors, and pastel tubes of bubbling 
green liquid. 

“Well, Mrs. Webster, how do you like 
the prairies?”’ Lampley said. 

“Wonderful,” Delia said. 

Lampley missed the sarcasm. He 
turned to Duff. “How’s Tequila?” 

“He’s a mighty good prospect. I post- 
entered him in the derby, like you said.” 

“Ts he steady yet?” 

“Well, steady enough.” 

Lampley said, “I hear you’ve entered 
that outlaw dog of yours. That right?” 







































“Well, I may be just t hy 
the money, but he’s comi be 
and I thought I might get | 1. 
him on the course. He’s tin 
steady on point, but you \we 
him in the eye when yout 
he'll go right on out wit 
he thinks you're not y bby 
What I want to do is sta jp ws 
hunting season opens so | 
birds over both those dog 

“That sounds all righ 5 ; 
know more after I see the myn 

Delia lit a cigarette dist tedl 


TEQUILA won second 
derby. That was a fine 
a young dog your first tim 
boss; and the couple of hr |r 
that went with the place; \y 
be hard to use, either, | ay 
might go back up to Orar 
week end, and do some je 
had liked hearing the C idig 
We'll Have A Party I Berlin 
There'll Always Be An la 
said it made her think shc si 
eign country. It was the i 
had admitted liking. a 
Before the All-Age, Dut \id 
like to try to crowd my ick, 
would really be something I e¢ 
with Judas too.” 
“Tf you still intend to le 





somebody and they sue bu 
said. 
“He’s not so bad now; | % 


with him. He can breat} casi 
the muzzle off.” 

He lifted her into one « he 
tired buckboards they 1 
buggies—named after tl) de 
premier—and went bacl’o t 
wagon for Judas. He loeé 
through Judas’ collar |} 
slipped the muzzle off. © 


the horses and wagons 
trucks, to where the judge: 
handler with his dog wait 
It was still early morni |aa 
which was good; the chic jw 
out feeding. Judas growl: 
dog, and Duff wondered ive 
wrong in leaving the mv > 0 
when the judge said, © 
Judas shot away withc 
glance at his bracemate. . V 
up on his horse, Judas a 
the outer limits of the 'S® % 
watchfully reined his hor pu 
case he needed to turn t dog ? 
Judas was far away, 4 es . 
moving distantly on the © “a 
prairie. They saw him s Up 
then suddenly there he s 1088 
motionless silhouette, th 0 
him to lend an aura. The He! 
toward him. Duff spur | is? 
exultantly, thinking, Dc you ' 
em, you durn fool! es 
Judas held them, lean’ f 
his impatience. Duff di 
quirted the prairie grass. a 
of bleating Hungarian pé ©> 
dered up and streamed «2% 
side and lit in a distant ™ 
made one jump forward, : 
watched for that and was [708 
dog with his quirt p) |pees 
Sharply he said, “Whoz - 
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Now the dogs were ° *5). 
James Lampley rode Uj") 
and said, “You’ve got a 
Duff said, “He'll cut h x: 
Judas hunted as far 0! ty 
and still be in judgmen = ; 
j I) 

































during the hour, “he 
a idea, all right.” 
a drama that was well 
yerybody saw it. The plod- 
ate of Judas made a point 
eaeairie chickens flew far 
d on a low ridge. Judas, 
on one of his prodigious 
under the ridge and im- 
if jerked by a rope, 
s back. Obviously he 
, but as everyone knew 
him. He pointed for 
sn made a violent, frenzied 
; ie brush trying to de- 
asive scent. It came to 
nanin, and he now went 
tense jumps, straight to- 
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Ss. 
it came leisurely out of the 
sd off a few steps, and sat 
eoked around to be sure 
} within reach, then sprang 
clearing half the distance 
They raced down the 
5ss the flat, the rabbit now 
gid back, perceiving that 
than full speed would be 


d gallery stopped and 
@ for Judas to see that he 
| the jack rabbit and give 
Stayed on, running over 
th an effortless freedom. 
f it, the jack began leap- 
Hesperately; Judas leaped 
And then they saw the 
st inches of the gap, and 
. For one moment the 
ting the dying jack rab- 
ie out toward the front. 
"a man said, “that out- 
ghow then. But he done a 
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tai didn’t cut his throat,” an- 
/) pumped himself dry out- 
fick. He won't have enough 
i his dog crate with.” 

as coming back, cutting 
i the front of the gallery 
(|most as swiftly as if the 
ahead of him. They saw 
find the bottom of the hill, 
@ understood what he was 
man said, “Well I’ll just 
returned to the pre- 
he had flushed the jack 
= a short quick cast 
then froze in a lofty, 

The newspaper account 
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next day said, It was as if this bold 
brainy dog were saying, “Well, now that 
I've disposed of that jack, here’s those 
birds I was trying to locate when inter- 


_ rupted.” 


Duff flushed the birds and sent him 
on. The next time they saw Judas, he 
was a half-mile ahead, again on point. 

“Pumped dry, eh?” one of the men 
said. 

Another man rode up beside 
a moment, and said, 
to get hold of a dog 


Duff for 
“I’ve been trying 
like that all my life. 


I'll give you twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars for him.” 
“I guess not,” Duff said. 


When the heat was over, and Duff and 
Paul had ridden Judas down and 
brought him back to the dog wagon, 
James Lampley joined him, and said, 
“In that dog and Tequila we’ve got two 
of the best prospects anybody ever saw. 
I’m going to lease a place I used to have 
in Tennessee, and we’ll see what we can 
do with those dogs. The kennels are 
gone, but we can use the barn for the 
dogs; and there are plenty of birds.” 

“Well, plenty of birds is what will do 
the trick for these dogs,” Duff said. 

After loosening the girth of his horse, 
he tied him to the back of the dog 
wagon. He wondered what Delia would 
say when she found out that instead of 
going back to their cottage in Zurich, 
they were going to live in a training 
camp in Tennessee, nine miles from the 
nearest village. He walked to where her 
wagon waited for him. 

A COLD rain was falling when Duff 
and Delia reached the Tennessee 


farm that was to be their training camp. | 
Water stood in the furrows of the bare 


cotton field, and the ground was mud 
five inches deep. From the front porch of 
the old house, the rain dripped steadily. 
A wet mockingbird sat on the bannister. 
Beyond the house were old chicken 
houses, and the barn in which they 
would house the dogs. 

“Are you sure this is it?” Delia asked. 

Duff said, “Lots of birds here.” 

“What kind of birds—ducks?” 

He looked at her quickly, for—he 


thought with a little pain—it was some- 


thing Lucie might have said, only in a 
different way. “Ill drive in the yard so 
we'll be closer.” 

“T was wondering if you were going to 
make me run in through that rain.” 

He drove the car across the little 























Sandune makes Summer's smartest 
belts and braces... not tan, not yel- 
low... but a handsome, soft, in-be- 
tween color seldom seen in leather : 
You really must see it in the 
original...at style-wise stores that 


feature Hickok Style Leadership! 
Belts, $1 and $1.50 
Hickok Sandune Braces, $1.50; others $1 
Hickok Cameo Tie Bar, $2 
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LONGINES 


Nhe. mos honed waleh 


_ That blending of graciousness, beauty and depend- 
ability that you admire is echoed in this lovely 
Longines Model 550B shown here greatly enlarged. 
In 14K gold and set with 8 diamonds, priced at $175. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Longines watchmakers are proud of 
their success in building dependable 
timekeeping qualities into even the 
tiniest Longines ladies watches. The 
dual virtues of elegance and excellence 
are the reasons for Longines’ 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes and 28 gold medals. 
For accuracy, Longines Watches have 
won more honors throughout the 





world than any other timepiece. 


In addition to Longines Watches, 
Longines jewelers also sell the Witt- 
nauer Watch a companion line of 
outstanding value, moderately priced 
. product 
of Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., 
New York, Montreal, Geneva. 


and known for 75 years.. 


ines 


Longines Watches hav- won 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals 


Ladies’ Longines: 


field, $150.00, below Robert Burus, 


left Tally-Ho, $77.50; right 
Salina, $75.00; men’s Longin=s: abov-: Pres. Gar- 





$55.00. 
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bridge, and, slithering, turned it toward 
the front steps. In the soft mud of the 
yard the wheels spun; the car crawled 
forward by inches, and eventually would 
go no farther. 

“This is pretty good,” Duff grinned, 
“being stuck in our front yard.” 

“Oh, it’s very good,” she said. 

“Listen, if you'll quit that griping for 
a minute or two, I'll tote you in.” 

“No. I'll walk.” 

She opened the door and stepped 
down into the mud. Holding her skirt 
with one hand, and a newspaper over 
her head with the other, she floundered 
the short distance to the porch. One of 
her slippers came off in the soft earth 
but she didn’t stop to get it, the stock- 
ing foot sinking ankle deep in the cold 
mud. Duff brought the slipper in when 
he came, and poured the water out of it 
and handed it to Delia. She looked at 
him in angry disgust. 


aye! think it would help your feel- 
ings,’ Duff said, “if I apologized for 
causing this rain, and for muddying up 
the yard, and everything?” 

She said, “Have I blamed you?” 

“You might as well,” he said. “I have 
to listen to the complaints.” 

“Am I supposed to like losing my shoe 
in the mud?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be natural for you to like 
anything concerned with being married 
to me,” Duff said slowly. “Delia, you’ve 
got to get used to being the wife of a 
man who makes his living from field 
trials. I guess it’s like being the wife of 
a farmer and a traveling salesman com- 
bined. But there’s no other way.” 

“You talk like it’s all my fault. You 
don’t ever seem to consider my prefer- 
ences. All you care about is those dogs.” 

“They’re our living, don’t forget.” 

“How could I forget? It’s all I hear.” 
She looked around. “My Lord, what a 
place!” 

Briefly Duff let himself picture Lucie 
standing there: JIsn’t this something, 
though, Duff? Look yonder what a big 
barn for the horses. Look at that open 
rolling country, with all the plum 
thickets and lespedeza and bird cover. 
Gee, and this house—I always did want 
to camp out. I'll plant some flowers 
this spring, and put some grass out in 
the yard—then even a bum driver like 
you can’t get stuck. Okay? This vision 
was too painfully precious, and Duff 
forced himself to shut it off. 

He patted Delia’s back. “Listen,” he 
pleaded, “let’s make a new start, right 
here in all this mud and rain. We'll fix 
the house up, and plant some flowers 
around it maybe. What do you say?” 

Delia smiled and turned her lips to 
him. “All right.” 

Duff kissed her lightly. She com- 
plained, “You don’t kiss me like you 
used to.” 

“Sure I do,” he said. “Look. When 
the big trials get started we'll take them 
in together. I might make pretty good 
dough if I’m lucky—five or ten thou- 
sand a year, even.” 

“While you go to your trials,’ she 
said, “I’m going to visit at home. That 
one in Moose Jaw was enough for me.” 

Duff poised on the steps before duck- 
ing into the rain to begin unloading their 
stuff. “Okay,” he said shortly. 


HE horses were stabled near the 

house Wesley and Paul were using, 
and the dogs kept loosely chained in the 
spacious main barn with its half-filled 
loft of old hay and its mule-chewed 
troughs. By the time they were ready 
to start working dogs, the weather im- 
proved, and it was soon evident that 
they had made no mistake in coming 
here, for the country was ideal—open, 
slightly rolling, and full of quail. 

As the weeks passed, the birds that 
fell daily under Duff’s gun gave the 
dogs a confident steadiness to add to the 


hunting wisdom they had gained in Can- 
ada. Because Delia’s continued dissat- 
isfaction made home an _ unpleasant 
place, Duff worked harder and longer, 
leaving in the chill predawn and com- 
ing back after dark. 

The dogs that seven months ago had 
been to Duff just a bunch of handsome, 
healthy pointers had long since become 
individuals, each with his own per- 
sonality. 

Of the Lampley-bred pointers, Te- 
quila was brag dog, already rated as one 
of the best derbys, quite steady now 
unless his bracemate crowded him too 
close on point, when he would spring in 
and flush the birds. Then there was 
May, a little firecracker bitch, and 
Fred, whom Duff nursed through dis- 
temper in the kitchen, against Delia’s 
will, and Preacher, who spent his odd 
time chewing up his food pan, and in- 
defatigable Nate, who never seemed to 
sleep for eagerly watching for somebody 
to come into the barn to take him out 
hunting, and wise old Sunshine’ Babe, 
the dam of Tequila and half the others, 
who lay against her chain post with 
half-closed eyes following the play of 
the younger dogs. 

Judas, chained at the end of the barn, 
had acquired a certain irritable toler- 
ance; he stood for no fondling or sudden 
movements, but he submitted to an 
amount of Duff’s routine handling, such 
as the snapping on of a leash or even the 
tarring of his feet, with no more than 
a low, ominous growl like the warning 
rattle of a diamondback. 

In the field Judas was now practi- 
cally a broken dog; sometimes in the 
fire of running he forgot himself and 
left the course, but he eventually came 
back; and sometimes his lightninglike 
way of going to scented game landed 
him in the middle of the covey instead 
of on the edge of it. But in the main his 
errors were of overboldness, not mean- 
ness. Fundamentally, Judas was the 
same. His outlook had been changed, 
that was all; his spirit was not broken, 
or even bent. What he wanted of any 
day was to be allowed to hunt as much 
of it as possible—preferably all—and to 
be left strictly alone the rest of the 
time. 

After his win at Moose Jaw, Duff de- 
cided to pass up some of the fall trials 
in order to point for the big southern 
stakes like the Continental, and the 
Free-for-All, and the Quail Champion- 
ship, and then, of course, the National 
Championship. 

In January, Duff managed to per- 
suade Delia to go to the Pinehurst trials 
with him. “Just for luck,” he said. The 
luck that came was of two kinds: Judas, 
obviously off his nose, ran well but 
found only one covey of birds. Tequila, 
on the other hand, was on fire, and he 
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“That was plenty. I’m not dumb.” 

“Well, forget I said it,” he said heav- 
ily. “Let’s don’t quarrel.” 

“Okay,” Lucie answered, fumbling in 
her pocketbook for her lipstick. “It just 
made me sore to see the change in you. 
I was sort of saving you as something 
to measure people by. You know, for 
instance, the guy my daughter falls for. 
if I have a daughter.” She stood up. 
“Well, so long. I'll be going.” 

The door clicked shut, and he stared 
at it. Now he could hear her little gray 
shoes tapping down the steps. The 
sounds faded, leaving him with a sense 
of profound loss and emptiness. He 
walked to the chair and touched the 
back of it. Here she had sat. This was 
where she had been. Some of the faint 
clean perfume of her lingered. But the 
rest of her, he thought emptily, was 
gone. 


LL afternoon the cars arrived— 

coupés with dog crates, horse trail- 
ers, pick-up trucks with especially made 
dog compaftments, expensive sedans. 
Cars from all the Southern states and 
many of the others... Indiana... New 
York ... Illinois . . . Oklahoma. The 
layers of tobacco smoke began to grow 
against the ceiling in the hotel, and in 
the drugstore. There were men in boots, 
and men in English tweed suits, and 
some of them made three thousand a 
year and others made a hundred thou- 
sand; but this week they all spoke the 
same language. 

“I never come to this stake,” one of 
them said, “but what I call to mind the 
time Jim Avent rode his prize gray 
horse to death placing old Comanche 
Frank. Now boys, you can all have your 
pick, but there was a bird dog, old 
Frank. He was a rugged rascal, big at 
both ends and solid on his feet, and six 
years old when they sent him to Avent. 
They told Jim to win the championship 
or bust a gut trying. Avent brought him 


, 


to Grand Junction, and got him into} 


the second series with that Paliacho 
setter. 

“This was on a Friday, and it was a 
good day. The birds were out but scent- 
ing conditions were bad, and the bird 
work was sloppy. But old Frank was 
putting it on anyway, working his 
ground like no other dog before or since. 
Only trouble, he was a sort of dark- 
marked dog, and when he was just nick- 
ing the edges of the course he was hard 
to see. He kept Jim riding and squall- 
ing from the time he was down until 
they took him up. Paliacho ran fine al- 
most to the last, when they caught him 


and watered him; some say they did too | 
good a job of it and got him chilled, so 
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Jumping Jupiter, was I sur- 
prised when I found how easy 
it is to clean and polish our 
bus with Johnson’s Carnu. 
Carnu does both jobs at once 
in half the time — cleans and 
polishes with one application. 
It slicks up chromium trim- 
mings, too. Rub Carnu on 
just hard enough to loosen 
dirt —let it dry—wipe it off. 
Just like that, your car is 
sparkling with its original 
showroom shine. 
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Keep it clean! That's the 
Little Woman’s order. She’s 
talking about our car. Says 
the dirt and grease and road 
scum that’s accumulated will 
raise Ned with the finish. I 
sure thought I was in for it. 
And me a block captain, too! 


No sabotage in our garage! 
Johnson’s Carnu removes 
every trace of road scum, 
grease, bug juice—which can 
damage the finish. Deteriora- 
tion is retarded. 

For lasting protection — to 
make a Carnu polish last 
longer — save car washings 
and make upkeep easier — 
apply Johnson’s Auto Wax. 
At better auto supply stores, 
service stations, regular wax 
dealers. If you can’t obtain 
Johnson’s Auto Wax, use reg- 
ular Johnson’s Wax—which 
you probably have in your 
home. It’s almost as easy to 
use as Auto Wax. All John- 
son’s Wax Polishes provide 
positive protection. 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly 
—Tuesday nights—NBC 
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you Use CGARWU! 


Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
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that he wasn’t going right at the finish. 
Anyway, they named old Frank the 
champion. Next morning Jim went to 
the stall, and there was that gray horse 
laying there stone dead.” 

Another said, solemnly, “What I al- 
ways remember is a piece of salt-pork 
rind a man found in the crate with his 
dog the morning before he was to run a 
second series for the championship. He 
knew his dog didn’t have much of a 
chance after being given that salt pork, 
but he ran him anyhow. Not many of 
us knew anything about it, because this 
fellow wasn’t one to go crying that his 
dog had been messed with. But I knew 
it, and when I saw the way that dog ran 
I got a lump in my throat. He hunted 
almost at his best and when he found 
birds he stood them solid as Plymouth 
Rock, regardless of his guts burning up. 
But he didn’t find birds much though, 
because most of the time he was looking 
for water. 

“TJ heard one of the judges say, ‘I 
don’t think I ever saw that dog do’so 
much aimless running.’ And, of course, 
in the end he lost, because he would’ve 
had to be at his best to beat the other 
dog. But he had beaten the other dog 
before, every time they met. When the 
judges made the announcement, the 
owner rode over to the other handler, 
whom he pretty well figured had given 
the dog the salt pork, and he shook 
hands with him and congratulated him, 
and you’d never guessed that he had 
been cheated out of something he’d’ve 
given an eye for.” 

“Seems to me,” one said, “that if 
sporting animals could talk, they’d have 
a mighty sorry opinion to pass out on 
mankind. They go on pure guts, most 
of ’em, and you’d think it would im- 
prove man just to associate with ’em. 
But, no, somebody’s got money to 
think about. So they feed the other 
man’s dog salt pork, or they give his 
gamecock aspirin, or they shove a 
sponge up his race horse’s nose.” 


ea talk continued through supper; 
and afterward, at the hotel, the club 
secretary had to rap upon the table for 
quiet. Gradually the room became at- 
tentive, and the order of the drawings 
was given. Judas was called for the 
third brace, which meant that he would 
run on Tuesday morning, against one of 
the few setters entered, Arnold’s Mo- 
hawk Pride. 

Afterward, Duff went te the drug- 
store and called Paul, in Leason, who 
was waiting for word of the draw. 

“We go Tuesday,” Duff said. “Put 
the horses on the truck first thing in 
the morning and come on down, so 
they'll have a breathing spell before the 
running. Take it easy now and don’t be 
in too damn’ big a hurry, because a crip- 
pled horse can ruin us. Be sure to have 
Wesley come.” 

“Yes, sir,” Paul said, “he’ll be a big 
help if that dog tries to cover all of 
Tennessee, like he’s liable to.” 

Duff hung up the receiver. While he 
talked the crowd had begun drifting 
back into the drugstore. Sitting on 
stools at the fountain were Lucie and 
Teague McGinnis, having a lemonade. 
Duff nodded to them and would have 
walked on out, but Teague said, “How’s 
your dog, since Albany?” 

Lucie shook the ice in the bottom of 
her glass. Her mouth was moist from 
the lemonade; finally she loosened the 
ice with a straw. 

“Just fair,” Duff said. 
pect him to do very much.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” 

“Just not going like he should,” Duff 
said. “How’s Hotfoot?” 

“He’s been off some, since Albany,” 
Teague said. “I’m scared he’s got a lit- 
tle stale.” 

Duff knew he couldn’t sleep if he went 
home, so he walked across the railroad 


“T don’t ex- 
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tracks toward the house of Mutt Son- 
derson, where-some of the boys were 
going to start a blackjack game. Down 
by the depot, an engine sharply sent a 
geyser of steam through the strata of 
station lights. Above, the sky was clear, 
and the stars stood out in cold bril- 
liance. 

That lying scoundrel, Duff thought. 
Scared he’s got a little stale. He’ll be 
stale, all right. But-not too stale to run 
the feet off any dog here. Any dog but 
Judas. 

The day Judas ran was bad. It was a 
dismal sort of morning; a morning, it 
seemed, of impending calamity. No ca- 
lamity occurred, but the birds must 
have been affected, for they didn’t 
move. Judas hunted hard and wide, and 
found just three coveys. His bracemate 
found only two. 

As they went into the third hour, Duff 


all day, without a soul to talk to? You 
go out at daylight, and you come back 
after dark, and when you’re not too tired 
to talk all you can talk about is Judas; 
Judas, Judas!” 

“Maybe if home was a little pleas- 
anter, I'd be tempted to come in ear- 
lier,’ Duff said. 

Her cheek whitened in anger. “Now I 
see! Now I see! You’ve been staying 
out on purpose!” 

“Oh, you’re crazy. I said—” 

“T heard what you said.” 
furious. 

“You think I like being nagged at all 
the time?” 

“You think I like living out here in 
this—this shack?” 

“No. You didn’t expect anything like 
this. I tried to tell you, but you thought 
you were going to be a sportsman’s 
wife, and see the country, and hobnob 


She was 


“No, it's not for hunting—I have to go to Washington for a few days” 


LEONARD DOVE 


had kept desperately hoping for one 
more find. We'll never be called back 
on three coveys. Even until the last 
minute he hoped. But when the judges 
ordered the dogs up, the bird score was 
still three coveys. 

“Well,” Duff told Paul, heavily, as 
they put Judas in the dog crate, “that 
finishes us.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Paul answered in a sor- 
rowful voice, “I reckon so. What we 
going to do now?” 

“Go on back. No use to stay here.” 

“He ran strong,’ Paul suggested 
hopefully. “Might be they’ll call him 
back.” 

“On three finds?” Duff shook his 
head. “Well, if they do want to call him 
back, they know where we’ll be.” 


7 es Judas’ showing at Grand Junc- 

tion, where he drew a bad day and 
found only three coveys, Delia’s tongue 
grew sharper than ever. 

“Thought he was such a great dog,” 
she taunted. 

“We had tough luck,’ Duff said 
gently. “Some time or other the breaks 
will begin going our way.” 

“Oh, sure,” she said. 

“Delia,” Duff said, heavily, “losing 
out was hard enough. I don’t see the 
point in trying to make me feel worse.” 

“How do you think I feel in this house 





with the rich folks. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve you were laying your pipes to 
marry a plain workingman.” 

“Laying my pipes?” 

“Listen, Delia. That trouble with 
Amos about Lucie—you caused it, and 
it wasn’t any accident. I thought it was 
an accident until I married you and got 
to know you better.” 

Delia’s face was colorless, expression- 
less, ““You’re crazy!” 

“No. Not quite.” 

“T hate you!” she whispered. 

She wheeled and went out on the front 
porch. She stood at the steps, breathing 
hard. The night was cold and clear. A 
frost lay upon the cornfield across the 
road, turning it white in the winter 
moonlight. Several minutes later, a cow 
came down the road, stopping to pull at 
the vines that grew on the fence. Delia 
leaned against the porch post, her fin- 
gers thrumming nervously against her 
sleeve. 

She lit a cigarette, and smoked it an- 
grily, in quick, hot puffs. Down at the 
barn, one of the dogs barked briefly and 
subsided. Delia stiffened. For a mo- 
ment she was motionless, poised in sud- 
den thought. Then she threw the 
cigarette into the yard. 

Down at the barn, the chained dogs 
were bedded deep in their straw, and 
they raised their heads and blinked 
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1. Free Air? Sure—we'll be 
glad to check your tires once 
a week! 


2. Let us switch tires each 
5,000 miles, inspect for cuts 
and bruises—check wheel 
alignment, too! 


3. Your battery needs our 
check-up every 2 weeks. 


4. Let us change your oil ev- 
ery 1,000 miles—we’ ll put in 
clean, tough Mobiloil! 
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AFRESH START”. 






How your Mobilgas Dealer helps keep 
your car on the road...helps make it last! 


FAIDLY MORILGAS DEALE! 







5. Let us Mobilubricate your 
car every 1,000 miles—pro- 
tect every chassis part from 
costly wear! 


6. We’ll protect your car’s 
finish, too! Let us wax it every 
3 months! 


7. Let us flush cooling system 
twice a year —condition the 
fresh water to guard against 
damaging, clogging rust! 


8. Let us make sure that 
gears are protected ... we'll 


check every 1,000 miles. 


9. Let us clean your spark 
plugs every 5,000 miles — 


help you save gasoline. 


10. Let us check yourair filter 
every 2,000 miles—change 
youroil filterevery 8,000 miles. 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co, 
General Petroleum Corp.of Calif. 
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YOUR HOUSE HA 








Can your present blend meet the 


INDOOR TEST 


or do stale odors haunt your house? 


You see—BOND STREET 
contains a rare aromatic 
tobacco never before used 
in any popular-priced mix- 


Compare your present pipe 
tobacco with BOND STREET 
—and you make an amazing 
discovery! 

BOND STREET not only 
has the rich, mellow flavor 
and bite-free coolness of a 
custom blend ... it actually 


POCKET TIN 


Convenient folding 
Pocket Pouch —10c 


A product of PHILIP MORRIS 


STREET 


PIPE TOBACCO 


ture. 

It’s genuinely aromatic! 
So delightfully fragrant — 
even the ladies approve! 

Get a tin—make this In- 
door Test today! 
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The Pride of Possum Hollow, _ 


Continued from page 23 | 


Education in Smith County, young Gore 
drove 140 miles three nights a week for 
three years to attend law classes at the 
| Nashville Y.M.C.A. Miss LaFon was 
working her way through Vanderbilt 
University Law School as a waitress in 
the coffee shop of the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel at night. 

It was Gore’s habit to go to the coffee 
shop for coffee before starting the long 
ride home late at night. They talked 
of law and other things, and were ad- 
mitted to the bar at the same time. 


wife and a baby, and an important po- 
sition in the governor’s cabinet, when 
the congressman from his district pre- 
pared a statement announcing his can- 
didacy for governor. Gore heard about 


_|it. The papers that carried the an- 


nouncement also carried the announce- 
ment that Albert Gore had resigned as 
Commissioner of Labor and was a can- 
didate for Congress. 

The opportunity had come. But he 
began to doubt the wisdom of taking 
the step for which he had worked and 
waited from boyhood. He had a family 





7 |to support. He had chucked the best 
» job he ever had. He was faced with an 


expensive campaign of three months, 
and no money. 


The Campaign Begins 


| One morning, sunrise saw him on the 
| way to Carthage to mortgage his only 
| possession, a small hill farm. The cam- 
|paign was on. He hired what he called 
|“a band,” composed of two young men, 
| equally proficient with fiddle, banjo and 
| guitar, and two girls who could play the 
accordion and sing mountain songs. 

While the band played, Candidate 
Gore mingled with the crowd. As the 
band concluded, he got out his fiddle 
and played while the band proceeded to 
the next town to repeat the perform- 
ance—sometimes as many as ten or fif- 
teen times a day. Laying down the 
fiddle, he discussed the burning issues 
| of the moment to prove that he was a 
| statesman as well as a fiddler. 

His wife arranged speaking engage- 
|}ments. She called on every business 
/house in each town and telephoned 
| every person in the telephone directory 
| inviting them to the speaking. 


j 


| As returns indicating Gore’s nomina- 








So Gore, still very young, had a 
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“Now, let this be a lesson to you,” 
Pa said. “You ought to know better 
than to pick up just anything you find 
laying around. It may belong to some- 
body.” 

“Me?” Handsome said, shaking all 
over. “Is you talking to me, Mr. Mor- 
ris?” 

Pa handed him back the rubber boots. 
Handsome took them, but he let them 
fall to the ground. 

“Take them boots down to Mr. Frank 
Dunn’s store and tell him they didn’t 
fit you,” Pa said. “Then ask him to 
give you your money back.” 

“Me?” Handsome said, backing off. 
“You mean me, Mr. Morris?” 

Pa nodded. 

“Then when you get your money back 
for the boots,” my old man said, “take 
the money and go over where the man 
is buying the scrap iron and tell him 


you’ve changed your mind and want | 


the pieces back. Hand him the four 
dollars and then start digging in the pile 
and pick out all the pieces you sold him. 
When you get everything picked out, 
especially the pump handle, load them 
in the cart and bring them straight 
home. As soon as you get back you can 
take Mrs. Johnson the things she 
wants.” 

“You don’t mean me, do you, Mr. 
Morris?” Handsome said. “Ain’t you 
kind of mixed up a little. Them rub- 
ber boots ain’t mine, and I—” 

Pa picked up the boots and put them 
in Handsome’s arms. 

“You made me feel so ashamed of 
myself for buying rubber boots when it 


wouldn’t be muddy enough to need | 


them that I gave them to you.” 

“You did?” Handsome said. “When 
did you do all that, Mr. Morris?” 

“Just a little while ago,” Pa said. 

“I declare, Mr. Morris,’ Handsome 
said, “I ain’t never wanted rubber boots 
in all my life! That’s one thing I never 
thought about!” 


© seb ae tried to give them to 
Pa, but my old man shoved them 
back at Handsome. Handsome stood 
trembling and trying to say something. 

“Stop arguing and do like I tell you,” 
Pa said. “I’d hate to see you go to jail 
on a fine day like this.” 

He handed Handsome the reins and 
pushed him up into the cart. Then he 
picked up the boots and threw them in- 
side. 

After that he slapped Ida on the back 
with his hand, and she trotted out of 
the yard and turned down the street. 
Handsome went on out of sight holding 
to the seat with both hands and moan- 


ing so loud we could hear him until he | 


got all the way down town. 


My old man walked over to where | 


the can of worms was and looked at it 


for a while. Then he picked up the can | 


and told me to get the spade. We went 
around behind the shed where Hand- 
some had dug them that morning and 
he emptied the can on the ground. 

The worms started crawling off in 
every direction, but my old man got a 
stick and pushed them down into the 
hole that Handsome had dug. 

“Cover them up good, son,” he said. 





“Help them make themselves feel at) 


home. It’s too late to go fishing today, 
but the next time your Ma goes off to 
visit your Aunt Bessie, we’ll do our best 
to make the most of it.” 

I covered up the hole while my old 
man patted the earth down tight so it 
would stay damp down where the 


a chance to use them. 
THE END 


| SAVE THE EMPTIES! 
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“Sorry Boys, It’s Not for Sale” 


You can’t blame the lucky fellow who’s got a Schick In- 
jector Razor for not selling it... at any price! He knows 
he’d probably be stuck without one for the rest of the war. 


Though there are sufficient Schick Blades, there just 
aren’t enough Schick Injector Razors to fill an ever in- 
creasing civilian demand. That’s because war metal lim- 
itations permit us to make only enough razors for military 


demands. 


If you—like the fortunate fellow on the left—already 
have a Schick Injector be sure to take good care of it—it is 
more valuable today than ever before. 


No other razor will shave you so comfortably. No other 
razor has the automatic blade change. As a matter of fact 
the Schick Injector Razor contains the only basic improve- 
ments made in safety razor design in more than 40 years. 


SHAVING IMPROVEMENTS 


EVERY MAN CAN HAVE AFTER THE WAR IS WON 





>— LIKE AN AUTOMATIC 

, PISTOL this razor gets 
into action fast. Just a pull 
and a push on the trigger 
of the Injector cartridge 
and out shoots the old blade 
and in slides a new one in- 
stantly! 






Don't throw away your 
empty Schick Injector 
Blade Cartridges. Give 


3 4 ; them to the Boy Scouts 
worms lived until the next time we had} 4. are collecting them. 


TOUGH AS A COM- 
MANDO, the Schick 


wy 


Blade has plenty of strength 
and backbone for steady vi- 
bration’free shaving. Twice 
as thick as an ordinary 
blade—3 or 4 times thicker 
than the paper-thin kind. 


SOLID GUIDE BAR 


(EA 


Ey LIKE A TANK the amaz- 
ing solid guide bar 
flattens the skin ahead of — 
the blade, eliminating nicks 
and scratches. As the skin 
is stretched flat the whisk- 
ers pop up straight for a 
close, comfortable shave. 


SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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with bald-headed barbers who have 
acquired chronic laryngitis from 
trying to wheedle customers into using 
their special hair tonic; dyspeptic res- 
taurateurs who look as if a few meals 
at a rival’s eating place would set them 
back on the right digestive path; and 
salesmen for reducing machines who 
haven’t seen their great toes, except in 
a full-length mirror, for decades. But 
David (“Dai”) Dollings, late of Swan- 
sea, Wales, is a walking advertisement 
for his profession. A trainer of ath- 
letes, Dai Dollings at the age of 83 is 
as fit as any of the numerous fighters, 
runners and swimmers he has con- 
ditioned and still leads a more active 
life than the average man half his age. 
Lean and leathery, straight as a whip, 
his small, sharp blue eyes still able to 
function without artificial assistance, 
and his mind as keen as that of the other 
Welsh David, whose family name is 
Lloyd George, Dai Dollings is one of 
the physical marvels of the age. He 
still puts in six days a week at gym- 
naSiums, getting fighters ready for their 
bouts. Several nights a week he works 
as a second, climbing up and down 
enough ring stairs in the course of a 
week’s work to put him on top of the 
Empire State Building, if the steps were 
continuous. Until recent years, he 
scorned climbing through the ropes. He 
used to put one hand on the top strand 
and vault into the ring, like a boy clear- 
ing a fence. Then he broke a leg and 
had to resort to ducking under the ropes. 
The training profession runs in Dai’s 
family. One of his great-grandfathers 
was famous in his day as a trainer of 
fighters, race horses and greyhounds. 
His mother was an expert on the use of 
herbs for medicinal purposes. Dai him- 
self took a crude course in anatomy 
when he went to work as a butcher boy 
at the age of 13 and helped to carve up 
beeves. Later he developed a rugged 
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Dollings gives Boxer Al Reid one of his famous rubs. Dollings 
says he's the best rubber in the world—and he isn't bragging 


Durable Dai 


By Dan Parker 


Dai Dollings, 83-year-old 
trainer of athletes, lets you in 
on some of his training secrets 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER‘'S BY IFOR THOMAS 


physique swinging a hammer as a boil- 
ermaker’s assistant. 

Dai has done about everything there 
is to be done in the line of athletics. He 
was a star runner in his boyhood, a bet- 
ter than average swimmer, a good rugby 
player, a heel-and-toe walking cham- 
pion, an oarsman and a bare-knuckle 
fighter. Many a time Dollings went up 
to the mountains, stripped down to the 
waist and fought some other Welshman, 
just for the sheer love of a brawl. Often 
there was a side bet of 200 pounds. He 
engaged in 30 bare-knuckle fights and 
100 with boxing gloves. The only time 
he lost was when Morgan Crowthez, an- 
other Welshman, knocked him out. 

In the boxing world today, Dollings, 
oldest man in the business, is a legend- 
ary figure, known either by reputation 
or personally wherever the knuckle- 
dusting set gathers. His work took 
him to Australia, South Africa and all 
through Continental Europe before he 


came to America and decided that this 
was the land for him. Ask anyone con- 
nected with boxing in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Cape Town, London, Glasgow, 
Berlin, Paris, San Francisco, Ponty- 
pridd or Manila who Dai Dollings is and 
the chances are you won’t get a shoul- 
der-shrug for an answer. They all know 
Dai and, what is more important in a 
business where backbiting and knifing 
are second nature, they all love and re- 
spect the old fellow, though he has 
never pulled an oral punch in discuss- 
ing any of his contemporaries. 


Magic in His Hands 


Dollings is credited with being a 
miracle-performer. His taciturn nature 
and carefully guarded methods have 
helped along the legend that he per- 
forms black magic. 

He has one authentic miracle to his 
credit. By means of massages and brine 
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NE before in all history has so much depended on 
the man behind the man behind the gun. His battle lines 
are production lines; his weapons are the tools of his trade, 
Quotas be damned; whatever quantities are asked he must 
strive to exceed, His is the colossal task of changing “‘too little 
and too late” to “an abundance and on time.” 


There is an exaltation in mortal combat that drives men 
to heroic deeds. Medals of honor and a nation’s gratitude justly 
reward their courage. For every hero so honored there are 
10,000 unsung heroes in the battle of production. They are 


the men and women who toil without the spur of conflict in 


absolute devotion to freedom’s cause. They are the builders 
of victory. 


Final triumph will be won by the side that works 
hardest and produces the most. If all America matches the 
unrelenting efforts of the aircraft industry there can be no 
doubt which side that will be. Are your sleeves rolled up? 
Have you the right to consider yourself one of the 
ten thousand to one? 


Be | PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. 
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Life begins on Dextrose Sugar 








Doctors presc ribe Dextrose 


in baby-feeding formulas. 





Dextrose protects flavor and 


texture of canned fruits. 


Keep the Extegy of sunshine in your diet... Demand foods “Enriched with 


> 





Collier's, The National Weekly, 


HE mystery of Life is embodied in the 
birth of a baby. One thing is obvious 
from the moment of conception—life is ex- 


pressed in terms of movement! 


For the body is a miraculous machine. 
Yet it operates in much the same way as do 
the wonderful machines man has created. 
Fuel in the form of food is “burned” within 
the body to provide all the energy mankind 
expends in activity. 

The chief fuel for bodily activity is a 
simple sugar called Deatrose. Dextrose ‘is 
formed in Nature by the action of sunlight 
upon plant life. Human life depends on it 
for energy. 


Much of the driving power of the body 


comes from Dextrose. It is added in some 


form to the feeding formulas of babies 


. 


The sun is the source of all energy...The energy 
of sunshine is crystallized in Dextrose sugar. 


and to the diets of children. Throughout 
life, it is the one sugar the body uses 
directly for energy. 


Many of America’s finest foods now con- 
tain Dextrose. Food processors have found 
that this pure white, crystalline sugar gen- 
erally improves the quality, flavor, texture 
and food value of their products. When- 
ever you buy foods labeled “Enriched with 
Dextrose’, you may be assured of added 


: 
enjoyment and genuine food-energy value. 


Dextrose is an ALL-American 
oo sugar, derived from American corn, 
refined in American factories, dis- 


tributed by American companies. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO; 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar 
17 Battery Place ° New York, N. Y. 
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Sergeant Daru Settles an Account 


Continued from page 13 


“Well, they are no good,” he said. 
“Rotten equipment. Poor training.” 

“Oh, you are drunk,” I said. “What 
do you know about Corap’s army? And 
then, they are only reserves anyway.” 

André looked over his glass. He 
looked annoyed and kind of like an old 
cart horse. 

“You'll see,” he said with his drunken 
singing voice. “But don’t say I haven’t 
told 16..." 

“Oh, forget it!” I said. Denise had 
served Prokosh’s drink as the last one. 
Now she stood before him and said 
nothing and smiled. The silence be- 
tween them was much louder than 
André’s voice; it filled my eardrums 
with a deafening din. 

“Hello,” I said. It probably sounded 
very silly. 

“Tonight,” said Denise. 

“Pardon?” said Prokosh. He said it 
politely and as if slightly amused. 

“Tonight,” said Denise. “I kiss you 
goodby when you go. All four of you.” 


She said “all four of you” but she 
looked only at Prokosh. 

“We shall be very happy,” said Pro- 
kosh. He spoke his maddening high- 
school French. He still looked amused. 

“TJ like the soldiers,” said Denise. Her 
voice was a little dreamy. “I like them 
because their life is dangerous, and be- 
cause they are scared and yet brave.” 


HE ran her finger playfully up the 

buttons of his tunic. It always made 
me crazy when she did that to me, but 
it made me still crazier when she did it 
to somebody else. 

“Cut it out,” I said. I did not feel 
drunk, and I don’t think I was. Villard 
broke into a stupid laughter. 

“Shut up,” I shouted. “Stand at atten- 
tion when you speak to your superior.” 

Villard kept on laughing. His eyes 
were all wet and small, and tiny tears 
rolled down the wrinkles of his face. I 
stepped up to him and struck him be- 
tween the eyes. He dropped with a 
little funny sound like a killed pig. He 
did not laugh any more. It was awfully 
quiet in the room, and into the silence 
rang a very distant single shot. 1h hen 
Corporal Prokosh said without raising 
his voice: 

“Sergeant, you've behaved like a 
heel.” 

“Shut your trap,” I said. “Your dirty 
trap. You Polack. You swine. All that 
stinky war business wouldn’t have 
started if it weren’t for you Polacks 
and Slovaks. It’s about time that the 


Boche teaches you how to wash your 
dirty faces.” 

One moment there was nothing, and 
the next moment the whole world con- 
sisted of a burning, flashing pain. Pro- 
kosh had hit me over the forehead with 
the flap of his silly little riding stick. I 
ran for my bayonet, but Denise was 
quicker. She opened the door and threw 
the weapon with a wide fling out into 
the night. 

“There,”’ she hissed. “Run after your 
butcher knife. Run and don’t let me 
see your face again!” 

I went out. First I could not find my 
bayonet, but after a few minutes I found 
it and strapped it on. I did not go back. 


Ys a few days we went back to the 
line. There was no change out here. 
Sometimes the Boches made a little 
raid, just to keep the men busy, and 
sometimes we made a raid, although 
not so often. We did not care to give 
orders like that. The men could have 
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refused, some sections really had, and 
then we had the mess of reporting and 
court-martial. There were a lot of rumors 
about generals who had conspired and 
officers who had been shot. We didn’t 
believe it, and then again we did. 

We did not care, in fact. We drank 
our wine and played pontoon. Cécile 
wrote from home that milk and eggs had 
become very scarce. Wine was still 
to be had, but it had gone up thirty-five 
centimes the liter. She did not mention 
her cousin from Brest any more. Prob- 
ably they kept house like husband and 
wife now, and there was nothing excit- 
ing left to it. All her sentences sounded 
like as many lies. 

The bruise on my forehead disap- 
peared very soon. But the funny part 
about it was that the pain did not dis- 
appear. It hurt as much as in the first 
minute, not more, but as much. Time 
and again I looked into a glass to see if 
the red mark really had gone. There 
was not even a scar. But it hurt. Some 
Czechoslovak! 

I did not avoid seeing him. There he 
was, a little unobtrusive man, small, 
wiry, with black hair and a tiny black 
mustache. He did not carry his stick 
any more; maybe he had given it to 
Denise as a souvenir. But he still made 
his risky little excursions as he used to 
do, alone or with one or two men. Some- 
times he brought back a scrap of infor- 
mation or a young German soldier who 
looked scared and refused to talk. 
Sometimes he had only a new notch in 
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the butt of his rifle which meant that he 
had killed a man. I heard that he met 
Denise whenever he was off duty. 

I could have put him on trial, and the 
outcome would have been a cinch. But 
I did not like the idea. My business 
with him was strictly private, and I 
would settle it somehow. I was pretty 
sure about that, and I even had a hunch 
that it would be quite soon. 

It came not so soon as I thought, to 
be sure, but at last I did meet him in 
the open. It was in the first weeks of 
the spring, a glorious day with gentle 
winds and a few high clouds; one of 
those days that make you unhappy in a 
certain way, because they are so perfect, 
and life is so dark and so complicated. 
A medical officer once told me that the 
number of suicides goes up in early 
spring, and I thought of that when I 
started out. Prokosh had made a 
sortie to find out what body of troops 
was on the other side and, if possible, to 
bring in a prisoner with his pay book 
and identification tag. There was some 
shifting behind the lines of the Boche, 
and the division staff was dying to know 
what it was all about. They always 
played grand strategy when they got 
tired of their drinking bouts. 

Anyway, Prokosh did not come back 
for quite a while, and the lieutenant said 
that maybe somebody had better go 
and have a look. It was not an order, 
for the lieutenant very seldom gave 
proper orders. He just said this or that 
ought to be done, and there was always 
more than one man to do it. He was 
a mere kid, right from the military 
school and so brave that it was almost 
asin. If he did not find anybody to do 
things he did them himself, but he found 
somebody for almost anything. With a 
few thousand like him we could have 
won the war, I believe. 


HIS time I felt like a little walk, and 

so I said yes, I would look around, and 
checked out. 
posts, and then I was in no man’s land. 
It looked like any other land, only the 
air was somehow thinner, and one had 
the feeling that there were eyes on you 
all the time. Quite a funny feeling. 
The sun was quite hot for the season, 
and my invisible scar burnt as I marched 
on. Tough break, I thought, if the Hun 
should liquidate my friend Prokosh, and 
I would stand like a dope with empty 
hands. I prayed that he would live. 

When I reached the ridge of a little 
hill Isaw him. He trotted along a nar- 
row footpath down below, about eight 
hundred feet off, the rifle dangling from 
his hand in the way he used to carry his 
stick. He did not have a prisoner with 
him—maybe he had killed a German 
instead and taken his papers. 

I went down on one knee and took 
aim. I had him on my gun sight, nicely 
and squarely. It was like target prac- 
tice with a recruit, one, two, three, calm 
and steady, don’t pull her ‘oo fast. 

I did not pull her at all, for that 
matter. I got up on my feet. My fore- 
head was full of little beads of sweat. I 
had a feeling of being dirty all over, as 
you may have felt after a disgraceful 
night in bad company. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “that’s how 
it is. Better put it off a little. The 
Polack won’t run away. You'll kill the 
swine, sure enough you'll kill him. But 
kill him when he sees you. It’s no fun 
when he doesn’t see you.” 

When he marched up to me I came 
out of my cover. He stopped short and 


did not know what to do. He looked 
very silly. 
“The lieutenant wag HORS YY 
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{ said, and we went back to 
the line. Neither of us spoke a word, 
and I marched in front of him all the 
way, just in case. I felt tired and ex- 
hausted. I had to control myself not to 
sicken like a boy who has smoked his 
first cigar. 


OW, it’s a funny thing and hard to 

believe. But it is a fact that from 
that day on, the spot on my forehead did 
not hurt any more. I first could not be- 
lieve it, I was bewildered and called my- 
self names. But you simply can’t tell 
yourself that you feel a pain where there 
is no pain. 

Sometimes I even regretted that I had 
not shot while the shooting was good and 
safe. Sometimes I felt like a sore spot 
in the clean face of the army; and on 
some other days I was close to going out 
of my mind or to reporting myself to the 
colonel, which was about the same, after 
all. 

“It’s a strange world,” I said to my- 
self. ‘You, Gaston Daru, for one,” I 
said, “you wouldn’t care a hoot about 
bumping off a guy in a German uniform, 
or two or five or a dozen for that matter. 
You would only feel like a big shot. And 
they are quite nice and polite fellows, 
maybe, although they most probably 
stink of sauerkraut and beer. But when 
it comes to settling accounts with a 
dirty Polack, you shake in your shoes 
like a sissy, only because he’s wearing a 
French uniform.” 

I could not understand it. Once we 
had sworn loyalty to the tricolor; it was 
long, long ago, and I had almost forgot- 
ten what it was all about. And it was 
not that, of course. It was simply a 
childish habit of the mind. But I 
couldn’t get over it. 

Once or twice I started talking to 
André about the whole business. He 
was a learned man, after all, and he 
ought to know. But I was afraid he 
would smell a rat, and so I changed over 
to something else. He was drunk most 
of the time anyway. 

As to Prokosh, he still had not bitten 
the dust, and I still hated the sight of 
him. Or perhaps I only started to hate 
him now. It was like a woman who has 
lost her child. She can’t cry for grief, 
and when she starts crying, the worst of 
it is over. I really did not hate the 
Slovak before that, or maybe my hatred 
had been so much part of me that I had 
Now I felt the very 
thought of him like a pain in the neck. 
Never mind, I thought. I'll kill the 
beggar sooner or later, or at least plant 
a nice souvenir round his snout. 

But sometimes I thought of other 
things too, and quite often of Cécile. 
Her last letters were sober, sensible and 
friendly. She had not been a bad wife 
as -women go, after all. And the kids 
I began to 
count the weeks again. There were 
about twenty to go to my next leave. 
A long time. A very 
long time. 


| Mev eS got this leave, for that 
matter. The Boche broke into Hol- 


| land, and we were hastily entrained to 


meet him somewhere in Flanders; on the 
plains where generations of our young 
men had spilled their blood, twenty 


| years ago, and hundreds of years ago, 


and ever since time has begun. That’s 
why they are so fertile and overflowing 
with grain and flowers. 

When we got off the trains, the roads 
were jammed with carts and trucks and 
tefugees and corpses and everything 


| that could roll or walk or creep or die. 


It was a gruesome sight, and the Ger- 
man fliers peppered into the marmelade 
like rain from a cloudburst. We had 
been sent to the front, but there was no 
| front at all, only screaming and running 
| people down below, and screaming and 
| roaring birds of hell overhead; all of it 


between a sheet of gray dust and a glar- 
ing and pitiless sky. It was like an 
enormous three-decker sandwich, made 
of human flesh. The officers disappeared 
one by one; only our little lieutenant 
stayed on the job, and he commanded 
soon a whole body of troops, although 
you couldn’t tell whether it was a bat- 
talion or a regiment, because there were 
no such things left as battalions and 
regiments. It was a horrible mess. 

We marched in a northerly direc- 
tion. We shot at everything we saw, 
but we didn’t see very much to shoot at. 
The planes mowed down soldiers like 
ninepins. Somewhere to our right the 
tanks had broken through. In front of 
us were the Britishers instead of the 
Germans, and in our rear the Nazi tanks 
instead of our supply trucks. Our march 
became a flight, and nobody knew where 
and why. 

Near the coast we made our last 
stand. Long formations of Tommies 
passed us. It was the first time I saw 
them. They laughed and waved to us, 
full of mud and blood as they were, and 
they seemed to take the whole affair as 
a joke. We waved back, but we didn’t 
feel like laughing. The sappers had 
prepared sort of field fortifications in a 
wide circle around the town. It was not 
much better than trenches with sand 
bags and some light artillery. The pride 
of the whole setup was a few antitank 
guns, and when I say few I mean it. 

We had to hold the position at any 
price, and we settled down and held it. 
It was better than nothing, after all, and 
still better that we saw the Huns now at 
last. They came in clusters behind their 
tanks, green troops, apparently, and a 
pleasure to shoot at. It was a riot of 
noise: M.G.’s, artillery, hand grenades, 
motors and some deep-voiced big rifles 
from the sea. There were planes too, 
and quite a few of them; it was prac- 
tically more planes than sky when you 
looked up. They emptied their vicious 
bullets into our trenches. We hated 
them for it and tried to get them by 
machine-gun fire. They probably told 
it back home as a good joke. 

It must have been one of these slugs 
that got me. First I felt nothing but a 
slight pang on the right side of my chest, 
just about the spot where I kept the 
handbook for noncommissioned officers 
of the French army. The book did not 
do me any good; the slug went clean 
through it. When I took it out it was 
full of blood. I coughed and staggered 
slightly. The noise of the battle became 
a distant, continuous roar like water 
gushing from a broken main. Then I 
collapsed. 


When I came to I was on the sea. I 
was lying on the deck planks of a little 
yacht or motorboat, and I felt the 
throbbing of the little engine right 
through the thick coat I lay upon. It 
was evening. The sky overhead was 
pale blue and clear like glass, but the 
coast far behind hid under thick layers 
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Deep in the Heart... 


Continued from page 12 


civil defense precautions intelligently 
handled. Often there were minor con- 
flicts between civil and military authori- 
ties; San Francisco was one such city. 
But minor differences are as much a 
part of the American scene as is whole- 
wheat bread or bacon and eggs. They 
are not symbolic of anything except our 
innate love of arguing, making speeches 
and saying, “I told you so.” 

We have been at war five months. 
Two months after France fell six mil- 
lion of us were complacently sitting in 
London saying, “They'll never bomb 
us. 

The enemy was only twenty minutes’ 
flying time away but we laughed at the 
warnings of the military and civil au+ 
thorities. When we got our baptism of 
night bombing on September 7, 1940, we 
were quite unprepared for it. It wasn’t 
the fault of the authorities who had done 
everything possible to get us ready for 
it. We, in truth, were complacent and 
unaware. I found an entirely different 
state of mind on the West Coast of the 
United States. 

R.A.F. pilots there, either to test new 
aircraft or to instruct, agreed with me 
that people on the West Coast were far 
more war-minded, far better prepared 
mentally and practically than were the 
people of London at the same stage of 
war. 

The people of Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood are 
not saying, “They’ll never bomb us.” 
Soberly, intelligently they are going 
ahead on the assumption that sooner or 
later Japanese bombers will be over and 
the only sensible thing to do is to take 
out insurance to minimize possible 
losses. 

Insurance against bombing is very in- 
expensive; it consists of alert, trained 
civilian defense organizations taking 
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suggestions and orders, without grum- 
bling, from military authorities who 
know their business. 

In Hollywood, that much maligned 
community, picture people sitting 
around Dave Chasen’s or Mike Ro- 
manoff’s restaurant were laughing a 
little bit at the show put on at the 
Warner Brothers studio. The Brothers 
Warner built bomb shelters large 
enough to accommodate all employees 
should an air raid come, either by day or 
by night. They held a rehearsal and, 
of course, had cameramen stationed all 
over to record for posterity the rush of 
employees, stars, technical men and 
executives toward the bomb shelters. 
The next day the pictures duly appeared 
in the papers. 

I didn’t laugh. I thought of the lives 
which would have been saved in Cov- 
entry had that sad city built shelters 
such as those I saw in the Burbank 
studios. I thought of the dead I’d seen 
in defenseless Southampton and in un- 
prepared Plymouth and I could only 
mentally congratulate the Warner 
Brothers for their farsightedness and 
thoroughness in preparing for the worst. 
Other studios followed suit. The air- 
craft factories in the Los Angeles dis- 
trict have blast walls and shelters which 
would put the factories of Britain and 
Moscow to shame. Complacency? Un- 
awareness? Maybe I’m a bum reporter 
but I could not find it on the West Coast. 

In San Francisco I walked into the 
office of the Chronicle. I saw a tele- 
gram on the bulletin board in the city 
room. It was from the publisher of the 
Chronicle, now Lt. Commander Paul 
Smith, who works for Secretary Knox. 
The telegram was addressed to the staff 
of the Chronicle. Some of it might bear 
repetition here. 

“Avoid being Pollyanna in heads and 
banners,” it said in terse newspaper 
style. “Editorials and cartoons should 
strive for stark realism. Needn’t be 
Gloomy Gus nor defeatist about ulti- 
mate outcome but war is going to be far 
tougher than anyone yet suspecting. 
Victory will exact tremendous price. Do 
your best to toughen our community for 
news ahead. Don’t overplay our minor 
victories nor understate enemy posi- 
tion .. . Cost of victory in blood, sweat, 
toil and tears is going to be colossal. 
This cannot be overemphasized. You 
are doing a good job. Keep it up and try 
not to fall into weaknesses of so much of 
the press today, such as blind Polly- 
annism or on the other hand blind de- 
featism. To win we must not only be 
prepared to give all, but actually to give 
all. Regards. Paul.” 


The Truth—Even if it Hurts 


I never met Lt. Commander Paul 
Smith but he makes a lot of sense to me. 
He seems to be one publisher who isn’t 
sitting in his office interviewing himself, 
thinking of new ways to criticize the 
government and our war effort. To me 
he seems to be a realist who knows 
we're in for a tough fight and who has 
confidence enough in the public (that’s 
you and me) to use his newspaper to 
tell us the truth. To me, Paul Smith 
represents the state of mind of the typi- 
cal American of today. Is that com- 
placency he is preaching? If it is, I'm 
nuts. 

Now take College Station, Texas. I’ve 
got to be careful when I talk about 
Texas. During the past ten years I’ve 
worked in every country in Europe. And 
been everywhere, but never in Texas. I 
just came from spending two weeks 
there and I walked out of the state 
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laughing. I was laughing at Hitler and 
|Hirohito and at the defeatists and 
enemies within our own borders. I was 
laughing at their insolence in thinking 
that they could ever conquer our coun- 
try. Texas affects you like that. Texas 
didn’t wait to be stabbed in the back. 
During the past two years, I’ve met kids 
from Texas on British destroyers in the 
Channel and in the North Atlantic; fly- 
ing with R.A.F. bomber groups and with 
our own magnificent Eagle Squadron, 
No. 71, the first to go into combat; flying 
Curtiss-Wright P-40’s in Libya, and I 
met them all places on the sorely be- 
leaguered island of Malta in the Medi- 
terranean. I’d never been in Texas 
before but I’d met Texans all right. 
They sing a song down there, The 
Eyes of Texas are Upon You. Texas, 
putting forth her hundred-per-cent war 
effort intelligently, viciously, with hatred 
in her heart against those who would 
snap Uncle Sam’s suspenders, has her 
eyes on the rest of us. If we lag in our 
war effort, Texas is liable to get mad and 
fight the war alone. Texas is like that. 
When I die I want to go to Texas. 
Let’s get back to College Station, 
Texas. You probably never heard of 
the place unless you’re a football fan. 
There’s nothing there but a college. 
College Station is the home of Texas 
A. and M., the great Texas Aggies. I 
doubt whether they’ll have much of a 
football team there next fall. Those 
4,500 students are too interested in 
learning ways and means of killing Japs 
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and Germans to bother with football. 
They were just winding up spring foot- 
ball practice when I was there and 
Coach Norton was mighty pleased. 

“They'll make great soldiers,” he 
gloated, watching his tall, lean boys run 
to the showers. “Maybe football will 
help them a little.” 

“What kind of a team will you have 
next year?” I asked him. 

“There’s only one team that counts 
now,” he said a little reproachfully. 
“That’s America. A lot of our boys will 
have qualified for service by the fall. 
They’re wonderful boys and they’ll make 
great soldiers.” 

I sat up late with a bunch of those 
cadets at Texas A. and M. They are all 
cadets at Texas A. and M. Every one 
of those 4,500 boys will be in one service 
or another within a short time. I sat 
up with them and talked and listened to 
them and it was exciting. This is the 
generation that is going to win the war 
for us. It’s a good generation. They’ve 
had their little fun with girls and with 
juke boxes and with a little beer on the 
side and with football and junior proms. 
But they were just killing time doing 
that and now they’re Americans, and 
their country has said, “We need a little 
help, boys,” and they’re quite willing 
and very anxious and soon will be tech- 
nically trained in the various ways of 
knocking the brains out of those silly 
Germans and Japs. 


Young America is Ready 


When you return from the war zone, 
you get asked an awful lot of fool ques- 
tions. People ask you, “What is the 
truth about the Hess case?” They ask 
(as though two million Russians hadn’t 
already proved it), “Can we trust the 
Russians?” They ask, “Are the British 
one hundred per cent behind their war 
effort?” (As though thousands and thou- 
sands of British civilians hadn’t proved 
that too.) But those men from Texas 
A. and M. didn’t ask questions like that. 
We sat for many hours and they asked, 
“What weapon do the British Com- 
mandos use? How do they sneak in 
places and kill Germans without rousing 
the whole German army?” I knew the 
answer to that and when I told them of 
the knives and the beautifully effective 





methods used by the Commandos, their 


eyes glistened and their young hands 
clenched and you knew everything was 
all right with young America. 

I could go on for many many thou- 
sands of words telling of my two-month 
quest for unawareness and compla- 
cency. But, so help me, I couldn’t find 
it. So instead of a sensational story, all 
I can offer is an honest story. 

I was in a gambling place in Nevada, 
in one of those small towns that are still 
“Wild West.” I played a little roulette 
and shot a little craps and drank a little 
red liquor with the boss, who worked on 
a ranch in the fall and the summer. 

“A lot of people think we don’t take 
this war serious,” the tall cowboy-gam- 
bler drawled. “Lemme tell you, mister, 
maybe in the beginning we didn’t. 
Maybe England seemed a long way off 
and, hell, we hardly ever heard of them 
slap-happy Jappies. But take a look at 
the casualty list, friend. You'll find 
plenty of names on it from Nevada and 
Idaho and from hereabouts. That’s 
brought England and Russia pretty 
close to us. We don’t like our boys 
killed. We're pretty mad about it and 
from now on we’re taking orders from 
the Boss. Whatever he says goes. We 
don’t care what taxes he makes us pay. 
That dough is all going to kill Japs and 
Heinies, ain’t it?” 

It was that night I met the Negro 
porter. He brought me a drink and said, 
“Boss, ain’t you low on cigarettes?” 

I said, “Bring me another pack.” 

He brought me another pack and 
then picked up my old package. “Mister, 
you ain’t got but one cigarette left in 
this old pack. Can I leave the cigarette 
here and take the tin foil outa the ol’ 
pack?” 

“Sure,” I told him. 
want with it?” 

“Well,” he was a little embarrassed, 
“us porters got a kinda competition to 
see who can collect the most tin foil. So 
far this month I collect twenty-three 
pounds. The gov’ment wants tin foil so 
we grabs all the cigarette packages we 
can find. I guess they make airplanes or 
somethin’ outa the tin foil—” 

Yeah, man, these here Americans are 
getting mad. A little punch-drunk after 
two months of one-night stands I scur- 
ried to Sun Valley, Idaho, to fall down 
mountains for a week on skis before the 
snow melted. One doesn’t expect a sense 
of war consciousness at a resort like Sun 
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Detroit, “we switched men from paint- 
ing automobile bodies to welding in ten 
days. They’re good welders, too.” 

The automobile industry tossed away 
and scrapped thirty-four years of mass 
production and started all over again. 
One plant ordered to make guns had to 
devise 3,500 operations of manufacture, 
create 6,000 complicated tools and pro- 
cure more than 1,500 specialized ma- 
chines before it could start producing. 
That was ten months ago. Today the 
plant is exactly a year ahead of sched- 
uled production. 

Consider the machine gun. The basic 
design of the machine gun and the proc- 
ess of manufacturing it had not changed 
since the last war. There was no reason 
why standard manufacturers should| 
have changed either design or manufac- 
turing methods. The demand was slight, 
the result was acceptable and there was 
no reason for any short cuts in manufac- 
ture. Then that comfortable old world 
we once knew came to an end and the 
automobile industry was given the job 
of making guns. At first they made 
them as they had always been made but 
bright young men from technical col- 
leges and veteran foremen with years of 
practical experience in making things | 
kept figuring out time-saving devices. | 
The industry pooled its brains and if an | 
engineer at one plant thought of some- | 
thing new, it would be all over the in- | 
dustry the next day. 


Invention Marches On | 


Following this plan, someone thought | 
out a conveyer system that would carry 
the gun barrel from machine to ma 
chine, thus obviating the need for slow 
hand carting. Sharp metal edges had 
always been filed down by hand. Some- 
one dreamed up the idea of applying 
what is known in the industry as “‘tum- 
bling” (rotating parts in a drum together 
with oil, abrasive and metal slugs) and 
what formerly took hours now took sec- 
onds. Someone noticed that holes in the 
gun barrel cover were elliptical. This 
meant that they had to be machined, a 
slow process. The inquiring soul asked 
if the gun would be just as effective if | 
the holes were round. He was told that 
it would. Now they are made round and 
one machine punches ten at a time. An- 
other punches all the holes on flat sheet | 
steel, then rolls it instead of using tube 
steel. 

Take the matter of shells. The auto- 
mobile companies are turning them out | 
the way they used to turn out carbu- 
retors. They’ve streamlined the ancient 
business of shell making. Today man- 
ual handling is reduced to an absolute 
minimum. The steel bar stock is first 
moved from frajght cars to bins by elec- | 
tro-magnets, and then roller conveyers 
carry the shell to its ultimate desti- | 
nation—a freight car headed toward 
some convoy port. 

Six months ago the automobile indus- 
try couldn’t spell Oerlikon. Now this 
marvelous gun first ordered by the Brit- 
ish from a Swiss plant is rolling off the 
assembly lines of Detroit. So is the 
20 mm. aircraft cannon, and tanks are 
crawling out of factory entrances as fast 
as shiny automobiles once did. 

There may be something wrong with 
this country of ours but I couldn’t find it 
—and I tried. Of course, there’s some 
confusion, duplication of effort, blun- | 
dering, misapplied energy but that is to 
be expected. Our country is now en- | 
gaged in a brand-new business—the | 
business of murder. That’s all that war 
is. Hitler and Hirohito are professionals 
We'll catch up to them soon. It won't 
be long. Look back over the 153 years 
of our country’s life. Very often the 
country was in grave danger but always | 
giants emerged to lead it out of peril 
There are still giants in the land. | 

THE END 
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If you drive with dirty erigine 
oil, you buy more oil than you 
should —and, more often. The 
reason, in rather technical lan- 
guage, is this: dirt clogs the oil 
control piston rings, and they 
cease to perform their function 
as oil economizers. 


One sure cure for this kind of 
expense is a new AC Oil Filter 
Renewal Element. It not only 
keeps oil clean, it also removes 
discoloration. Consequently, you 
can safely continue to drive as 
long as the AC Oil Test Pad 
(used by your AC dealer) shows 
that your oil is clear. Thus, you 
protect your engine, keep it on 
the job, and get more miles 
per quart of oil. 


SEE THAT YOUR OILIS CLEAN 


Have your oi! checked for dirt with 
an AC Oil Test Pad 


Whenever you 
have your oil 
checked, ask 
the attendant 
to use an AC 
Oil Test Pad 
to wipe your 
gauge stick. 
Then, look at the Test Pad. The spot 
on it will tell you whether there’s 
dirt in your oil. 


AC Oil Filters Get the Dirt 


For engines not already 
equipped, there’s a com- 
plete AC Oil Filter which 
your dealer can install in 
a short time. 

LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
There’s one near you 


NOTE: Follow the recommendation of your 
service man astowhen oil shouldbe changed 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 





as we shall see, eventually all over the 
world. 

General Olds, the man who organized 
it, holds the rating of Command Pilot, 
Military Airplane Pilot and Combat 
Observer, with more than 5,000 hours’ 
flying time to his credit. It was he, in 
1938 and later, who led the long-range 
flights to South America, proving that, 
in addition to good will, we had planes 
that could go places with big loads— 
the four-engine bombers. For years, 
this type of plane has been Olds’ special 
baby. In his new command, this knowl- 
edge was precisely what was needed— 
particularly since he was soon called 
upon to run a transatlantic air line. 

This service was started last summer 
in order to get our diplomats to and 
from Europe; no small assignment, even 
in ordinary times. Under war condi- 
tions, with use of radio restricted, 
weather reports uncertain or unobtain- 
able, and hostile aircraft to contend 
with, it was a formidable job. Let’s look 
at the first trip: This was undertaken on 
July 1st, one month after the AFFC had 
been organized. It was a special mis- 
sion to U. K. (The United Kingdom). 
The pilot was Colonel Caleb V. Haynes, 
the man who broke the altitude record 
for Flying Fortresses with full load at 
Dayton in 1939. 


Extraordinary Achievement 


He was also awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross in 1939 for pi- 
loting a bomber from Langley Field, 
Virginia, to Santiago, Chile, on a mercy 
flight with Red Cross supplies for earth- 
quake victims. In February, 1942, he 
was awarded the oak-leaf cluster for 
“extraordinary achievement” in flying a 
four-engine bomber over three conti- 
nents on a “secret mission” last fall. 

The plane left Bolling Field for Can- 
ada, then took off for U. K. As it neared 
the British Isles, bad flying weather was 
encountered, with ceilings too low for 
safe landing at the scheduled airdrome. 
Colonel Haynes tried to get other air- 
dromes by radio and failed. For two 
and a half hours the ship circled the 
British Isles looking for a place to land. 
No luck. Finally Colonel Haynes ra- 
dioed the original airdrome: “We are 
coming in under the overcast.’’ A mes- 
sage came back immediately: ‘The 
ceiling is 600 feet and you are on your 
own.” 

The rest of the story is in Colonel 
Haynes’ own words from his report to 
headquarters: “I went out for three 
minutes, turned and let down to 550 
feet, and then landed. This was the in- 
itial trip of the Atlantic Ferrying Com- 
mand.” 

On the way back, at least one third of 
the trip was flown blind. Ice was en- 
countered at 12,000 feet, and part of the 
trip had to be made at 22,000 feet. 

The files in Washington are full of 
such laconic reports that give a quick 
glimpse of the moments or hours when 
the life of a plane and its crew and the 
success of a mission hung upon the 
nerve, experience and physical endur- 
ance of some pilot. For instance: 

On August 29, 1941, Lieutenant W. 
N. Vickers ran into a tornado over Wil- 
mington, Delaware. He was flying a 
four-engine bomber on his way back to 
Washington. His report indicates the 
tremendous force of the storm; with all 
power off and his landing gear down he 
was unable to lose altitude. This is the 
way he described it: ‘Encountered dif- 
ficult weather at Boston but got okays 
from Newark and Philadelphia. Toward 
Philadelphia, weather became more 
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Air Line to Everywhere 


Continued from page 19 


turbulent ... later became so violent 
that plane was tossed up to 13,000 feet 
and back down to 7,000 feet .. . with all 
four engines idling and landing gear 
down. Lasted twenty minutes. Airplane 
could not be forced to lower altitudes. 
So rough that radio headsets were 
thrown off the heads of the radio oper- 
ator, pilot and copilot and could not be 
kept in position. 

“Not even the Philadelphia control 
tower had knowledge of the storm one 
minute before the plane encountered it. 
After twenty minutes the plane came 
out of it okay and made landing at Boll- 
ing Field.” 

Lieutenant Vickers, by the way, is one 
of the few old-timers in the Air Forces 
with a background of barnstorming be- 
fore he entered the service. One of his 
jobs now is to test planes for the AFFC. 

On October 8th, Lieutenant James W. 
Anderson, Jr., established a record for 
which there is no place in the books: he 
kept his plane flying successfully de- 
spite a load of several tons of ice. 

This happened on a trip back from 
U. K. It was pitch-black when he ran 
into the ice storm. His radio had been 
silenced by the aurora borealis; the 
course had to be set by dead reckoning. 
Many minutes later when they could 
take bearings, the crew discovered they 
had been carried far north into Labra- 
dor. 

The pilot reported: “An hour and a 
half from Montreal ran into severe area 
of icing which came down in the form 
of large, supercooled raindrops and 
formed a hard, clear ice on the surface 
of the aircraft—two to three inches of 
ice—adding considerable weight to the 
plane. : 

“Whether due to weight of ice alone, 
skin friction, or a direct distortion of 
surfaces, the aircraft takes on a very 
sluggish reaction to changes in the con- 
trols, and there is a sensation of travel- 
ing down a river in a heavily loaded 
canoe. In other words, it feels as if you 
have control, but the ship’s reaction is 
very slow.” 

The report goes on to say that these 
tons of ice did not seriously affect the 
plane’s power. The de-icer boots were 
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could have brought these things into 
existence overnight. 

It was on that day, too, that the 
stream of bombers crossing the con- 
tinent from West to East suddenly re- 
versed its direction. The ships on the 
East Coast waiting to hop to U. K. were 
ordered back and started on their way 
to Hawaii, Australia and the Indies. 
The Ferrying Command is able to make 
sudden changes like this because it has 
been kept completely liquid. From the 
start, part of its job has been to prepare 
for unexpected assignments. Now they 
are coming thick and fast. The AFFC 
gets ready for them by running an in- 
telligence service of its own. You can’t 
start ships off for a flight halfway round 
the world without accurate knowledge 
of what they’re going to run into. When 
accurate knowledge is impossible the 
next best thing is expert foresight based 
on the latest available reports. 


Reporting the Flight 


For these reports the AFFC prefers to 
rely on its own men—control officers 
abroad and crews of ships that come 
back. An hour after a ship lands, reports 
from each member of its crew are on the 
desk of the chief of the Intelligence 
Section. Digests are made at once, and 
these supplement the short-wave re- 
ports and give headquarters detailed 
information that could not be trans- 
mitted any other way. 

On April 7th, Brigadier General Olds 
relinquished the command of the AFFC 
to Brigadier General Harold Lee 
George, a cavalry officer in the last war 
who now holds the flying ratings of 
Command Pilot and Command Ob- 
server. 

The insignia of the Air Forces Ferry- 
ing Command represents the delivery of 
aircraft from West to East. Luckily the 
Command itself is less rigid. As we 
have seen, it can reverse direction as 
quickly as you can put a plane through 
a 180° turn. If the theater of war changes 
tomorrow the AFFC will be ready— 
with pilots who know the new routes or, 
if there aren’t any, are ready to make 
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you’1l have to hoof it along with the rest of us. 
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Just as American railroads, airlines and the U. S. 
Army use Sinclair lubricants to save wear on vital 
transportation equipment, so Sinclair Dealers 

use specialized Sinclair lubricants to save wear on 
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cheerfully expressed” will do in the 
event of an air raid. If the lady gets the 
money, gets to Washington, sees Mr. 
Roosevelt, he will be danced around by 
the little ones, chanting “Cheerful, 
cheerful, never tearful; free people are 
never fearful,” to music written by the 
lady. We are not contributing a cent to 
this cause because we’re afraid that 


AT THE moment we’re doing our best 
to get a berth or seat on a plane for Los 
Angeles. Until a moment ago we were 
nicely booked on a ship that was to land 
us in California in time for breakfast. 
But the Army decided that it was more 
in the public interest that a major 
occupy our space and we've begun 
negotiations all over again. Of course, 
we kicked, knowing it wouldn’t do any 
good. The fellow on the other end of the 
telephone listened patiently. “Sorry,” 
he said, “the Army and Navy get prior- 
ity. Wait until the war’s over, then you 
can kick those guys around. If you need 
any help call on me.” W. D. 
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Pvt. Francis H. Beaugureau, Hq., 5th Army Corps, wins $100 for this ar- 
resting poster. In Chicago, where he had been studying art, Pvt. Beau- 
gureau enlisted in the Army eighteen months ago at the age of twenty 


The ultimate ambition of Corp. Nicholas S. Sabatino. Hq. Bldg., SCRTC 
Camp Crowder, Mo., is to own an advertising agency. Born in 1919 af 
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Dayton, O., he started drawing at six and h as done professional work 


Born in Lynchburg, Va., 22 years ago, Py : 
Engineers, Portland, Oregon, was draft 
junior year at Syracuse University, 
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From a background of art which included Yale, New York's Art Students 
League and advertising agency work, this winner was produced by 
25-year-old Staff Sgt. Michael Ramus, G-2 Section, Hq., 7th Army Corps 


Our Fighting Men 


solo time and the instructor was sitting 
behind him, more for the ride than any- 
thing. Suddenly, well up in a wide cir- 
cle for a landing, the plane went into 
a spin. Now, in such a case the instruc- 
tor is supposed to yell “Jump!” and 
without any exchange of diagrams or 
explanatory notes both the instructor 
and pilot bail out. In this particular 
case the instructor yelled, and jumped; 
but the student, not having heard the 
order, just kept right on maneuvering 
until he brought the plane out of its 
spin and onto the ground. It was a 
good landing and the student was 
pleased. He looked around and grinned. 
Then he almost fainted. .. . For several 
days thereafter, the instructor turned a 
sort of maroon every time anybody said 
“Jump!” in his presence and he prom- 
ises that, next time, he’s going to yell 
a little louder. 


AC DILL FIELD, Tampa. With a 

target range 50 miles long and 45 
miles wide, Air Corps men here believe 
Florida air units have the largest aerial 
gunnery territory in the country Its 
eastern boundary is 12 miles at sea in 
the Gulf of Mexico off Venice and Sara 
sota where the boys toss lead at towed 
targets. Advance planes roam the range 
and warn stray boats to scram, but 
clearance regulations don’t apply to 
cargo vessels and Air Corps pilots give 
them plenty of room. 


AMP BLANDING, Starke. The 

camp laundry has let it be known 
emphatically that it has its hands full 
cleaning clothes and doesn’t want any- 
thing else to work on. The ukase was 
issued when the laundry bag of a 
newly inducted soldier arrived at the 
washing works stuffed with dirty clothes, 
gas mask, canteen, pack carrier, en- 
trenching tools and mess kit, including 
knife, fork and spoon. “I want this back 
by Saturday,” read a note enclosed. The 
customer got most of the stuff back 
much sooner than that. 


THE transparent nail polish market in 
Starke and Jacksonville is doing all 
right. Last year the boys discovered the 
goo was good—or bad 
drop of it on a chigger bite coagulated 
over the burrowing bug and cooked his 
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goose. This year the lads have discov 
ered that the 
clear lacquer that it keeps buttons and 


ornaments shiny for weeks. 


polish is so much like 


AINE FIELD, Wash. One of the 

tents here was christened The Sa 
lami Bar when Pvt. Marvin Polakoff 
took it over. Seems an aunt of his who 
runs a chain of Chicago restaurant 
promised to sé nd along any food he 
wanted, so, unbashfully, Polakoff sent 
her a long list. Now, for fellow mem 
bers of the 28-piece field band and for 
others who got wind of it, The Salami 


Bar houses barbecue-a-la-Polakoff ses- 
sions. A percolator is filled with G.I. 
coffee, one of the host’s tentmates goes 
foraging for meat sauce, and Polakoff 
sets to work with his self-invented bar- 
becue spit designed to fit inside the 
Sibley stove. 

Officially, Polakoff plays the bull fid- 
dle and tuba, having got his musical start 
in high school when the orchestra leader 
wangled an appropriation for a new 
bass, then found he had no one to thump 
it. To keep the school board from dis- 
covering the waste of dough, the leader 
persuaded Polakoff to stand behind the 
instrument during concerts. 
as I’m standing here, heck, I might as 
well learn how to operate this thing,” 
Polakoff thought. So he did. Now he 
plays Paine Field band’s off- 
shoot—the seven-piece dance ensemble. 
For a while, the orchestra had no bull 
fiddle and Polakoff had to borrow one 
from a near-by highway night spot 
whenever the boys got a date. Then, 
with company funds, the Army bought a 
beautiful blond-wood job for the compa 


“As long 


one in the 


instrument is stored in 
barracks 
warp is the 
ource of much intellectual discussion 
among to the relative health 
value to the Army of a bull fiddle versus 
a Tent City soldier. “Nobody,” said 
one eems to care if J] warp.” 
(Continued on page 61) 
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"Rust killed it! I forgot to clean 
out my radiator with Sani-Flush" 


A clogged radiator can lay up an auto- 
mobile—cause dangerous overheating 
and expensive damage. Don’t take 
chances when it’s so easy to keep the 
cooling system clean and free with Sani- 
Flush. Costs only a few cents. 


Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely safe in auto 
cooling systems, when used accord- 
ing to directions on can. It’s in most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold in 
grocery, drug, hardware and 10c stores. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush 





FLOWERS full of BUGS? —& 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, Other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 
Spray where you buy garden supplies. 

Send post card for new, illus- 

trated ‘‘Garden Insect Identifica- 
tion and Control Chart’’ to: McCormick Sales 
Co., Dept. 2D5, Baltimore, Md. 


Bind 


Bast RUM darnene 


THE RUM CONNOISSEUR CONTAINS OVER 100 TESTED 

DRINK AND FOOD RECIPES. SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY. 

Ronrico Corporation, Dept. C, Miami, Florida 
Ronrico Rum 86, 90 and 151 Proof 











Highway building is hardest when the snows melt and the muskeg becomes a quagmire—as these * tke 


New Northwest Passage 


Continued from page 14 


have offered a small semblance of our 
mail-order merchandising to residents 
of those big empty areas. But these 
trading opportunities seem infinitesimal 
for the size of the country. 

Recent pioneers, like Grant Macon- 
nachie and Ted Field and Barney Phil- 
lips came into the wilderness in the past 
ten years or so with airplanes. They cut 
travel time from days or weeks down to 
hours and they served miners, trap- 
pers and traders despite incredible diffi- 
culties. As a result, their bush-flying 
has grown up to become a first-class air- 
line, the Yukon-Southern, with regular 
schedules from Edmonton to Dawson, 
the capital of Yukon Territory. 

It was nothing unusual for these wil- 
derness fliers to make shipments of gaso- 
line around an 1,100-mile circle of 
streams and lakes and backwoods port- 
ages to reach a point only 400 miles 
away. Once, they even took over a saw- 
mill to move the precious fuel. They 
had to cut lumb-r, build barges that 


would go through shallow river rapids 
with the oil drums, and then dismantle 
the boats and sell the lumber at the des- 
tination. 

Up in the northernmost section of the 
land, our road-building soldiers have 
another problem to lick: perpetual frost. 
The ground never thaws out. 

Anyone who has driven an automo- 
bile in colder sections of the United 
States knows about winter heaves and 
frost boils in graveled highways. Our 
boys must put down several hundred 
miles of road that will bridge under- 
ground frost the year around and still 


-take the punishment of mountainous 


truck-and-tractor freight loads. 

This doesn’t worry them, either. They 
know a way which they figured out and 
made successful in the perpetual-frost 
areas of Alaska. They aren’t faint- 
hearted about their undertaking, though 
some civilians already are. 

Top man for Uncle Sam on the gi- 
gantic job is Brigadier General William 
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| transit) and Corp. Tollison survey in snow country 


The boys didn’t mind. They were on 
a time job, with the warming sun sig- 
naling a close dead line. Baths and 
money and smokes and better quarters 
could come later. 

Alberta and British Columbia citizens 
made them welcome with a hospitality 
equaling any in the United States. 

The Honorable William Fallow, 
minister of public roads of Alberta, an- 
nounced that “just as soon as the United 
States government tells us what is 
wanted in the way of connecting high- 
way improvements, we’ll build ’em.” 

Women of Fort St. John hurriedly 
took over a vacant store and opened a 
Red Cross hut for the lads. They put in 
a piano, some drums, a coffee-and- 
doughnuts bar, tables, writing paper. 

They also put in a shower bath that 
is a honey. It consists of a tin water pail, 
hoisted toward the ceiling by rope and 
pulley. Draining down from it is a rub- 
ber hose and shower brush. There is a 
tin washtub for the boys to stand in. The 
hot-water supply comes from other big 
tin tubs kept heating continually on 
stove tops. 

The route of this new road which our 
boys are spearing through the wilds to 
Alaska has been chosen for strategic 
reasons. The highway will travel well 
to the east of the Rocky Mountains all 
the way to Alaska. Probably it was 
planned that way so that air-borne sons 
of the Rising Sun would have to rise 
plenty high to get at it. From a large 
number of Canadian government air- 
fields and bases it should be easily de- 
fensible. If Japan should try to cut it 
with a land force, that force would have 
very bad going because there are no re- 
sources to seize in the wilderness. 

Settlers’ horses buck and rear in fright 
at the strange jeeps and trucks and “‘cat”’ 
tractors on the wilderness roads but 
there is no complaint. So fine has been 
co-operation of the residents that Gen- 
eral Hoge issued an order to our soldiers 
to reciprocate in every way they can. 
Mostly, the order wasn’t necessary for 
our troops. But General Hoge told them, 
for example, that if they see any civilian 
vehicle mired in the mud they are to 
stop, hook on and tow it in. 

The biggest job necessary to smash 
the Axis is to deliver supplies from our 
Arsenal of Democracy to our Allies in 
the Pacific, Russia and the Orient. This 
is another most important aspect of 
America’s Alaska road, as Mr. Beatton 
reflectively pointed out. It may well be- 
come a new Burma Road. 

THE END 
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... BUT NONE THE LESS 
YOU GET ‘EM AT A GOOD 


OLD- FASHIONED PRICE! 


SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
MODERN SMOKE _ LONG, 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE 
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LORI Liarp's 





The modern KING SIZE 


Today's High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you... 
BEECH-NUTS cost you less—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on your throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLAROD COMPANY 


FALSE TEETH 4.4 Func Love 


(OR) HOW GERTRUDE GOT HER MAN 


Although Miss Gertrude Gaines 
had planned 
To wed within the year, 


Her gay romance was 
nearly wrecked. 
The reason? Lend an ear: 


1. Her false teeth, scrub them 
_as she might, 
Got dingy, dull and dirty. 5: 
Twixt “Denture Breath” and 


ruined smile, ie 
They made her “old” at thirty. 


2. “Get POLIDENT!” 
her dentist said, 
“Its no-brush, no scrub action 


Make plates and bridges ‘look like new,’ 
Gives instant satisfaction.” 







3. So straightway Gert got POLIDENT 
Her wedding? Very nice! 


THE MORAL: 
All who wear false teeth 
Should take the same advice! 


CLEAN PLATES, BRIDGES WITH 


y,,, POLIDE nT 


ALL DRUG STORES, ONLY 30¢ 
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feet soaked in perspiration 


Cracks 
between 
your toes ., 


WARN YOU - 


The fungi that cause painful Athlete’s Foot 

grow twice as fast when they feed on stale per- 

spiration and dead skin. Then, when cracks 

appear between the toes, they can strike— 

through those cracks—and spread quickly. It’s 

Athlete’s Foot! Look between your toes to- 

night! Don’t take chances. At the first sign of a 

crack, drench the entire foot with Absorbine Jr., 

full strength, night and morning. 

1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 

2. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete’s Foot. 

Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 min- 

utes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult 

your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


Get a bottle today. At all druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. FREE SAMPLE: Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
201J Lyman Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 




















You gotta keep 
after fleas! 






—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


@ Fleas are no problem in my outfit, 
because we keep after them. Regular 


baths with Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Soap, and SKIP-FLEA Powder be- 
tween haths—we get ’em all quick. 

SKIP-FLEA Soap and Powder 
really kill fleas, help your pup keep 


normal health. The Powder’s borated 
to soothe old itches, too. 

Spare your dog the torment of fleas. 
Use SKIP-FLEA Soap and Powder 
regularly. Get them at drug and pet 
stores—and free Sergeant’s Dog Book. 


SERGEANT’S, Dept. 2-EE. Richmond, va. ! 
Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- | 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book. 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 











said. “Did you know that ’air bleeds? 
And that the sap runs out of your ‘air 
just like it does out of a tree in the fall? 
By massaging the scalp with olive oil 
and keepin’ the ’air clipped close, so it 
won't kill the roots of the ’air behind 
it by chokin’ it off, I’ve been able to 
restore me own ’ead of ’air.” 

The mere fact that science is baffled 
by a certain physical phenomenon 
doesn’t stump Dai. For instance, the 
cause of caries or dental decay is a 
mystery to the dental profession—but 
not to old Doctor Dollings. 

“Gas from the stomach rots your 
teeth,” he proclaims with an air of 
finality that leaves no room for argu- 
ment. ‘Eatin’ before you goes to bed 
causes gas. If you go to bed with an 
empty stomach you'll never ’ave it.” 

Mention was made of rheumatism. 

“T can cure it,” said Dai immediately. 
“Rare bacon lubricates your insides, and 
washin’ soda baths draws out the pizen, 
and your rheumatism is gone in a few 
days.” 

Dai has spent many a night after one 
of his fighters has been beaten, reducing 
a black eye, a swollen cheekbone or 
some other souvenir of the battle. He 
uses potions brewed from herbs and hot 
applications to bring such an ingrowing 
face back to normal. 

A born dissenter, Dollings disap- 
proves of the use of ice bags on black 
eyes and other wounds of the prize ring. 
Witch hazel and hot water constitute his 
remedy. Ice stops the circulation, he 
says. 

The foundation upon which Dai’s 
training system is laid is a clean and 
empty stomach in the morning, with 
which to start the new day. 


Forget That Late Snack 


“The food that you eats at night, sor, 
forms a jelly on the stomach and rests 
there,” he explains, letting you in on 
Chapter I of the book on anatomy that 
he carries in his head. “You shouldn’t 
put more food on top of that layer of 
jelly. So what I does is take a glass of 
*ot water with a bit of lemon squz into 
it. That cuts into the jelly and melts 
it, clearin’ the stomach for the new food, 
sor. 

“T knows all about the ingredients of 
food, sor, and ’ow long it takes to digest. 
I tried it out on meself first.” 

Dollings isn’t the kind of Welshman 


to prop a newspaper in front of him, - 


pour his saucer of tea, and then pro- 
ceed to read the boxing news while 
blowing softly on his spot of oolong to 
cool it. Eating is a function that re- 
quires all the concentration that can be 
given to it, he says. 

“T’ve seen men readin’, eatin’ and 
drinkin’,” relates Dai in a tone of hor- 
ror. “That’s orful! When you reads, 
your digestive juices don’t flow right. 
And when you drink while you eat, the 
food floats to the top. It don’t ’ave no 
foundation. When you eat, you should 
get everything else off your mind, take 
no liquids and then rest for an hour.” 

Dollings has a cast-iron stomach that 
will digest railroad spikes. Yet, he is 
a strict vegetarian. He still walks 10 
miles a day except in extremely hot 
weather and it isn’t always to save sub- 
way fare. He chews with his own teeth, 
although he seems to have caught quite 
a bit of tartar along the route. The leg 
he broke is two inches shorter than the 
other but that doesn’t hamper him in 
getting around. 

Not long ago a young squirt started 
picking on Dai in a New York restau- 
rant, thinking he had found a safe butt. 
Dai listened as long as a self-respecting 
Welshman should, then let the wise guy 


‘ 


Durable Dai 


Continued from page 46 


have the straight right that he started 
to develop 65 years ago as a boilermak- 
er’s apprentice. On this occasion, youth 
was served, but right! The whipper- 
snapper picked himself up ruefully and 
withdrew respectfully. 

“Position is the secret of ’ittin,’’ ex- 
plains Dai. “Arf the fighters today is 
too close to their man. They don’t get 
no power into their punches. And the 
fighters of today ain’t got the endur- 
ance. I’ve never seen a mon that’s got 
the endurance I ’ave. I can knock a 
mon out wit’ me ’ead—the Liverpool, 
they calls it. I learned that un in the 
booths. There’s the best school of all, 
sor. You ’ave to learn all the tricks or 
you'll get bloody well done for. 

“Fighters today think they are doin’ 
a lot of roadwork if they ’ave to run 
three miles. When I brought Matt Wells 
to America, we used to run 18 miles to- 
gether, then come back and I’d put on 
the gloves with ’im. I’d like to see any 
of your bloody modern trainers do that. 
Trainers is what they calls themselves 
but all they know ’ow to do is hang 
around the gymnasiums and wipe a 
fighter’s face between rounds. Train- 
ers? Bah! They’re all mouth and no 
’ead. They couldn’t train a blarsted 
flea!” Dai doesn’t think there’s one 
“bloody trainer” worthy of the blarsted 
name in the bleeding country. 


One of Dollings’ early jobs of 


weight-reduction was done on Matt 
Wells, an Englishman who really could 
fight. Matt came to Dai as a middle- 
weight. The Welshman surveyed him 
critically, pinched his flesh here and 
there, then said: ‘You’re too bloody 
’eavy, lad. You shouldn’t weigh no 
more nor nine stone seven.” So, soon 
thereafter, Matt Wells was a light- 
weight. The amazing part of this was 
that Matt didn’t lose any of his hitting 
power along with the 27 pounds he shed. 


Personality Build-up 


Nor are all the improvements Dol- 
lings brings about in fighters of a phys- 
ical nature. He is credited with taking 
hold of Mike McTigue, a notoriously 
timid fighter, and making a lion-taming 
killer-diller out of him by building up 
his confidence in himself. ike was 
never much of a hitter until Dai taught 
him the secret of how to deliver a punch 
to best advantage. McTigue was one of 
the least interesting fighters to watch 
until Dollings took hold of him. The 
records show that, after spending about 
15 years in the ring and getting no- 
where, Mike in his middle thirties be- 
came a crowd-pleaser after finding Dai. 
Mike’s game showing against Jack 
Sharlrey is still recalled with a thrill 
by those who saw the “old man” in 
action against the sailor boy who soon 
thereafter won the heavyweight title. 
Mike was winning the fight until one of 
Sharkey’s punches drove a gold dental 
crown deep into Mike’s gum, causing 
him to have a severe hemorrhage in the 
ring. The referee had to stop the fight 
and award it to Sharkey. 

The prize fighter who might have be- 
come the greatest, in Dai’s opinion, is 
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Sgot a permit to carry concealed weapons?” sony u. price 


the new field house. They did an excel- 
lent job, but complained there was no 
great chance for originality. 


1 leached the rounds at Custer is the 


following note: “With the rationing | 


of tires and lack of all electrical appli- 
ances, typewriters, cameras, radios and 
almost every article made of metal, ci- 
vilians are having a tough time. To 
bolster civilian morale, soldiers should 
write home more often.” 


ee NG news for the man still 
awaiting draft call is the solemn pro- 

nouncement from Custer that “exercises 
before breakfast are not recommended 
by the Army as it is apt to weaken the 
body which is at a low state of efficiency 
upon arising.” On the other hand, the 
statement lists the following feats as 
the minimum standard performances 
expected of soldiers: 

100-Yard Dash—14 seconds 

Running High Jump—3 feet, 9 inches 

Running Broad Jump—12 feet 

Push-up from Ground—20 times 

Basketball Throw—60 feet 

Baseball Throw—125 feet 

Bar or Fence Vault—4 feet 

Quarter-mile Run—87 seconds 

Half-mile Run—3 minutes, 15 seconds 

Pull-up (chin)—6 times 

20-foot Rope Climb—20 seconds 

Try those on your torso. 


GENERAL 


| Se censors are plenty thorough. A 
Tampa, Fla., girl opened an en- 
velope from her Pacific Fleet boy friend 
the other day and extracted a narrow 


slip of paper on which was written: | 


“Your boy friend still loves you, but 
he talks too much.” It was signed: 
“Censor.” 


“TUST read about Pvt. Andre, of Baton 

‘Rouge, the civilian deep-sea diver 
who is now an Army hospital helper,” 
writes a Camp Shelby private. “He 
hasn’t much on me. For 11 years I was 
a commercial photographer. Drafted, I 
was first sent to the Field Artillery 
School where I studied surveying for 
three months. For the rest of my first 
year I drove a truck. But I’m a photog- 
rapher. Could you help me get a job as 
a carpenter?” 


V1 ein do you wanna do—build a 
shutter? G. W. 




















A GREAT BUY... 
AND 


oD Famous VAN HEI 
COLLAR ATTACHED. 


TERE’S WHY .. 


. 


AY 


(2) Action room at arm- 


holes, elhows, shoulders. 


3) Shaped body-cut for 
natural fit. 


© Launidry- approved, 
Sanforized fabrics. 





$25 


and up 
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RTSWEAR 


Try the leader, Goebel Beer in the 

original Bantam bottle. See why it sets 

the pace. Goebel Brewing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


GOEBEL BEER 


MICHIGAN'S Wadconal BEER + 


RIGHT FROM THE CYPRESS CASKS OF GOEBEL 
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bught the Stratosphere back alive 


engineers, designers and research men have made it 
possible for guns to fire, bombs to fall, motors to 
run, propellers to drive and men to work in regions 
where even birds are left behind and only stars 


disturb the ghostly reaches of the sky. 


The triumph of the airplane over altitude repre- 
sents years of research by Boeing flight engineers 
working six, seven, and more miles above the earth. 


No other group has spent so much time so high. 


And the job is still going on. Today Boeing flight 


research men bring many of their problems down to 


earth — to the Strato-chamber, a sealed laboratory 
designed by Boeing engineers to reproduce at one 
time the intense cold and the extreme low pressure 


conditions of the stratosphere. 


In this experimental chamber — the first of its 
kind in aviation research — Boeing engineers daily 
explore new ways by which men will win new kinds 


of freedom. 


The conquest of cold is only one of many different 
1 
projects that form a constant part of the Boeing 


engineering schedule. 
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the night before, a middleweight had 
hit me in the nose with fifty straight 
lefts, and in spite of my polite re- 
quests, stubbornly refused to scatter his 
blows.” 

Back under canvas again, Mario de- 
veloped the costume that has become 
his trade-mark—dirty undershirt, bat- 
tered hat and ragged pants dripping in- 
securely from a point well south of the 
hips. How he keeps them up is a secret 
known only to him and a million other 
sag-tailed pelados. The rope tied around 
his waist is typical of all his costumes, 
whether garbed as a bullfighter, in eve- 
ning clothes, or as a tramp. 

He got the idea from the Mexican 
cargador, who carries loads of hundreds 
of pounds on his back, with ropes fas- 
tened around his forehead. It’s the 
heaviest and worst-paid work and typi- 
fies for Cantinflas the underdog, as 
Chaplin’s tramp does. It is natural for 
the worst things to happen to this sort of 
fellow, and his efforts to achieve a better 
place in life or a bit of happiness arouse 
a sympathy that is transmitted uncon- 
sciously to the actor. In this way, both 
Chaplin and Cantinflas start with a pre- 
disposition to be regarded with kindli- 
ness, and when they are such geniuses 
of pantomime or persiflage, their uni- 
versal appeal is accounted for in large 
measure. 

His talk on both screen and stage is 
madcap gibberish delivered in a solemn 
manner and made up of double-talk, in- 
nuendoes, unfinished ideas followed by 
equally incomplete ones, and words 
nonexistent or mispronounced. His long 
speeches are usually of this type, ad 
libbed in the W. C. Fields manner, 
but his repartee makes sense and is 
sharp. 

He explained how he got the idea for 
“Once, when I first joined the 
tent show, the announcer was sick. I’d 
been doing memorized bits but they 
shoved me on to do his stuff. I was 
scared and started to say something, but 
they laughed and I got stuck.’ I began 
something else, tangled it and finished 
as in a fever. I ran off and found they 
were applauding.” A keen student. of 
his audience later, he even then realized 
he had something there and cultivated 
it, applying it to political problems in 
the day’s news. 

Another acquisition at the time was a 
wife, pretty young Valentina Subareff. 
The daughter of famous circus perform- 
ers in Russia, she had reached Mexico 
by way of Siberia and Japan and 
counted herself lucky to find work in the 
tent theater at fifty cents a day. 

“As I was getting three dollars,” Can- 
tinflas confides soberly, “TI still think she 
married me for my money.” 

A year or more rolled by and the little 
company, cheered by provincial success, 
decided to invade the capital. Not on 
any avenida, of course, but in a dingy 
backwater where the poor swarmed. At 
the same time a certain shrewd operator 
of the shabby Folies-Bergére heard of 
Cantinflas. He decided to visit the tent 
and take a look. One was enough. An 
offer of five dollars a day was also 
enough for Cantinflas. 

During the last elections, in 1940, he 
would call a fellow down from the gal- 
lery and invite him to cast his ballot, 
announcing, “Here we have complete 
democracy and equality of suffrage. 
You may go into this booth on the right 
and vote for Avila, or into this on the 
left and vote for Camacho.” The gov- 
ernment candidate was Avila Camacho, 
the present incumbent. His rival Alma- 


| zan, one of whose supporters owned the 
| theater, had it closed for the outrage of 


| assuming that he had no chance. 





When 
Cantinflas asked him “Would you like 
me to tell them what really goes on?” 
it was reopened. 

The fame of the comedian spread far 
and wide, and the very best people 


fought with day laborers for the privi- 
lege of buying seats.. The smart entre- 
preneur paid off his mortgages in no 
time at all, began eating at Sanborn’s 
and had his cigars made to order. 

Sefiora Cantinflas—for by this time 
the name of Moreno had become a 
memory—set up housekeeping and even 
took the chance of buying furniture on 
installments. Why not? The photos 
of her man were in every third home 
and he figured in editorial columns. 
When a politician, for example, talked 
much and said little he was contemp- 
tuously dismissed as “cantinflesque!” 

At this point, one Santiago Reachi 
came upon the scene; a go-getter, for he 
had been trained in the U. S., many im- 
portant industries sending him over 
Latin America to introduce their prod- 
ucts. Returning at last to head his 
own advertising agency in Mexico City, 
he had many American accounts. One 
in particular, however, proved a head- 
ache. He just couldn’t popularize the 
cab-over-engine truck, for they wouldn’t 
have these chatos (meaning pugnoses) 
at any price. 


Rolling ‘em in the Aisles 


Out of painful brooding over this fail- 
ure came a bright idea. Why not use 
Cantinflas, idol of every truck driver? 
Hiring the largest theater, Sefior Reachi 
put on a sound film portraying the over- 
whelming superiority of the chato and 
engaged Cantinflas as an added attrac- 
tion. Only truck drivers were admitted 
on showing their union cards and Can- 
tinflas rolled ’em in the aisles. 

Sefior Reachi saw that he had some- 
thing. Thrusting a fountain pen into 
the hand of the comedian, he signed up 
Cantinflas for five years and then scur- 
ried around for a suitable play. Blood 
and Sand was being shown at the time, 
getting many laughs that were not ex- 
pected, so the brisk impresario had an- 
other brilliant idea. If Latin Americans 
waxed wildly hilarious over the serious 
acting of Tyrone Power what would 
they do with a real out-and-out bur- 
lesque of the Ibafiez drama? Bright 


.young men were put to work at once 


and Neither Blood Nor Sand was the 
result. 

Called on to play two parts, Cantinflas 
not only portrayed the lovable bum with 
his usual finesse but also gave a bril- 
liant characterization of Manolette, the 
strutting, vainglorious toreador. It is 
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Lucky in Love 


Continued from page 11 


They went into the hotel taproom and 
stood at the bar. He wigwagged for a 
pair of beers and he rested his elbows on 
the bar and slid a dish of peanuts toward 
her. He had great shoulders and heavy 
arms and there was no fat on him at all. 
His hair was short and coal-black and 
he had gray eyes set deep, and solid 
jaws and an expression which, when un- 
lighted by a sinile, was on the gloomy 
side. He dipped his beer glass at her 
and said “Luck,” and watched the way 
her eyes took on a glow of hope. “Same 
to you,” she murmured. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t want any,” and 
took a drink. 

- Now she really looked at him. 

“Bill, why so sad and solemn? Why 
don’t you want luck?” 

“Luck is a feast that always turns 
into a famine.” 

“Ah,” she murmured, “that’s it. Now 
I can be sorry for you.” 

“Don’t let anybody use your heart for 
a trapeze, Jennie.” 

She looked at his hand and laid her 
own above it. “You're a rugged crea- 
ture.” 

“But not tough.” 

“Was that the complaint?” she asked. 
Her nose had a faint up-tip to it and it 
had a freckle or two. She was a gentle 
girl and a sweet one; she had a sort of 
mild fragrance to her and she was easy 
to get along with. 

“Jennie,” he said, “how could you 
miss? What’s the matter with the guy?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked 
at him in a way that made him regret his 
question. It was one of those dark 
glances behind which something lay all 
smashed up. The bar suddenly got 
noisier than usual and voices began to 
push through his indifference. A coin 
machine spewed out coins from the 
jackpot and a woman shrieked; and he 
looked around and saw Marsha’s party 
at the machine. One of the women and 
the blond man were hands and knees on 
the floor, retrieving nickels while Mar- 
sha stood by, amused at the spectacle. 
Big Bill Kittrick hauled his eyes away 
from her and took another drink of beer. 





ENNIE was observing the party and 

pretty soon Bill Kittrick looked that 
way again and met Marsha’s glance. She 
had been watching him, her eyes half 
closed and now again seeming jade- 
green to him. She had quit smiling. 
Bill Kittrick turned his back to her. He 
thought, “She pulled up her stakes, so 
what’s it to her?” He felt a stinging at 
the back of his neck, which was blood 
moving up, and Jennie now watched him 
with close interest. He put two salted 
peanuts on the counter and squashed 
them with his thumb. ‘“Let’s move on.” 

“T get it, Bill.” 

They left the taproom and strolled 
toward the beach, not saying anything. 
He had a big man’s rambling walk and 
he put his head down and stepped out 
until he felt Jennie’s arm pull him down. 
“Where’s the fire, Bill?” She looked up 
at him and she was laughing, but it was 
a gentle laugh, as though she knew all 
about this. 

He said, “What does a man do around 
here to kill time?” 

“Lots of nice country roads to ride 
through.” » 

“T’ll pick you up at nine-thirty in the 
morning.” 

She turned him back toward the street 
end and she said nothing until they had 
reached the front of the hotel. Then, 
suddenly, she said, “Good night, Bill,” 
and left him. He stood still, observing 
her drift through the steady flow of peo- 
ple on the walk. At the bowling alley | 
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Well, the Pin Money Club offers you 
every girl and woman—that chance. Why 
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SPRAY THEM REGULARLY WITH 


FLIT 


MEG. U. & FAT. OFF 


Flit kills moths dead... 
means quick, sure death to mos- 
quitoes, flies, bed bugs, roaches, 


ants, and other insect pests! 
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established for household insec- 
ticides by the National Bureau of 
Standards —an AA RATING! 
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e THis YEAR —relax and make the 
most of vacation. Fast trains, planes 
and buses make Maine close at hand. 
And as soon as you hit the Pine 
Tree State — you're in the midst of 
vacation land. 

There’s rugged, rocky coast-line. 
There are wide, sandy ocean beaches 
with gentle surf, deep pine-scented 
woods, and towering mountains. 
Sparkling lakes and shaded streams. 
Just take your pick. Refresh your 
body and spirit for active days ahead. 

Maine packs the warm days full 
of hiking, camping, riding, playing 


tennis and golf. Swim, sail and fish 
in salt water or fresh. And then the 
cool nights bring glorious rest. Fa- 
mous hotels and comfortable tourist 
Maine 


homes make you welcome. 
food is justly famous. 
Plan a Maine vaca- 
tion. Write for the 
free picture-book 
that will give you 
full details, 
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she paused, and seemed to argue with 
| herself, and at last went in. 

| It was ten o’clock. He went into the 
| lobby and played the pinball machine 
for half an hour; he bought a paper and 
found the biggest chair in the lobby and 
read the paper from the sports page for- 
ward. He read Pegler and the edito- 
rials and Dorothy Dix; and he was 
halfway down the swap column when he 
threw the paper aside and moved up- 
stairs. Everybody seemed to be having 
a wonderful time and racket rolled out 
of half the rooms on the floor. Some- 
where a man was saying, “So I told 
him he was a dead beat. Right to his 
face. I said, ‘You dead beat, you, you 
got a nerve—’”’ and a woman broke in, 
“Get away from that window before you 
fall out.” Near the end of the hall a 





door stood open and when Bill Kittrick 
came abreast he saw the blond man. 
The blond man also saw him and 
stepped into the hall. 

“Say, you’re Big Bill Kittrick. You 
played fullback at Oregon in ’36. That’s 
a couple years before my time, but my 
brother Tige McNary played against 
you. I’m Hank McNary.” 

“T knew Tige,” said Bill Kittrick. All 
of Marsha’s party seemed to be in the 
room, just sitting around and chinning. 
He made a move to go on but the big 
blond lad genially said, ““Come on in and 
join us,” and put the flat of his hand on 
Bill Kittrick’s back and pushed him for- 
ward. 

One of the men was on the floor with 
six water glasses and a spoon; he had 
filled them to varying degrees so that 
he could play a tune and two of the girls 
were trying to make a little harmony 
out of Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 
Marsha sat Turk fashion on the bed and 
seemed amused at them until she saw 
Bill. Then, as before, the gaiety left her 
as though it had never been and her 
eyes began to glow. 

“Naturally,” said the blond lad, 
“you know Marsha. Now here are the 
others—” 

Bill Kittrick made his bow as their 
names passed in and out of his head. 
The lad on the floor said, “If you want 


a drink I'll empty one of these glasses,. 


although I was just getting good.” 

“Let it go,” said Big Bill. “I’ve had a 
drink.” 

“On a vacation all alone?” said the 
blond lad. 

“Yes,” said Big Bill. The big blond 
made a gesture with his hands and con- 
tinued to smile, but he had run out of 
small talk and somehow the situation 
seemed to go haywire on his hands. No- 
body else was coming into the conversa- 
tion. “Well,” he said, “I’ll have to tell 
Tige I saw you.” 





OMETHING like a signal went 

through the room, for one of the girls 
said, “If we’re going to hike over The 
Head tomorrow it is time to break this 
up.” She caught the blond boy’s arm as 
she moved out and she gave Bill a quick, 
electric smile and in a moment the two 
girls and the three young men were in 
the hall, the men not quite knowing 
how it had happened. Marsha suddenly 
got off the bed and walked to a window, 
her back to Bill. “Shut the door,” she 
said. “You’re staying a minute.” 

“Remember,” said Bill, “we’re just a 
couple of strangers now.” He shut the 
door and turned to see that she had 
swung from the window to face him. 
She was angry and ready for a fight. 
| This was the way it had gotten to be be- 
|tween them during the last stages of 
their engagement. All they could do 
was cause each other misery. 

“On vacation,” she murmured, 
not alone.” 

“T’m doing all right.” 

The green blaze brightened. “How 
did you know I was coming here?” 

She had beaten him to the punch and 


“but 





all he could do was stand and grit his 
teeth together; but he didn’t let it show. 
He had never permitted her to see how 
much she had punished him. “That's 
what I intended to ask you,” he said. “I 
was here first.” 

“It is too small a place for both of 
us, Bill.” 

“Tl pull out tomorrow night.” 

“You would,” she murmured. “You 
always were such a gentleman. A smile 
and a gesture—and a polite goodby. 
And who is your new gal, Bill?” 

He pulled in his breath and he ab- 
sorbed his punishment. She wouldn't 
ever see how far in her punches landed. 
“Well,” he said, “you’re getting better.” 
He walked toward her and he saw her 
eyes turn round; she stood still and a 
strange expression showed and van- 
ished. He went on by to the open win- 
dow and he reached into his pocket and 
pulled out the engagement ring she had 
given back to him. “A man is entitled 
to nurse a sentimental memory,” he 
said, “but not for long,” and threw the 
ring out of the window. “That should 
please you. You always liked drama.” 

He left the room and went to his room. 


ENNIE was prompt. At nine-thirty 

next morning she came up the street, 
walking in the light and brisk way he 
had earlier noticed. She carried a bas- 
ket and when she handed it over to him 
she had a smile like the smile of a 
youngster playing hooky. ‘“That’s lunch, 


Bill,” she said. “I’m devoting part of 
this day to good works. I hate to see 
you so sad.” . 


He stowed her into the car and left 
town and turned into the first side road 
he came to, south of town. 

“I’m taking time out to think it over,” 
she added. ‘Maybe I’ve gone about all 
this wrong.” 

“Didn’t see him last night?” 

“No. Maybe he’s forgotten all about 
that bowling alley. I only have a week’s 
vacation and I’ve spent five days of it 
already. Maybe I ought to go back to 
Portland. Then I could always at least 
feel that he would have shown up if I'd 
stayed the last two days. That’s better 
than sticking it out to the bitter end and 
knowing I was a fool. Or is it, Bill?” 

He said, “Start at the beginning. This 
fellow must be a bum.” 

“Oh, no. We grew up in this town to- 
gether. We always went together. We 
had a lot of fun. He went away to uni- 
versity and to medical school. I went 
to Portland to business college. It was 
pretty well arranged between us that 
we'd get married when he hung out his 
shingle. We made dates to meet here 
sometimes in the summer. I got work 
in an office in Portland and he took his 
intern’s year in Chicago. The letters 
got fewer and farther apart. You know 
what the world does to people, Bill.” 

“T know,” he said. 

“Then the letters stopped, just like 
that. Maybe it was his fault, maybe 
mine. He came back west. He’s here in 
this town now, practicing. And I’m here 
on a week’s vacation. I haven’t seen 
him. We both loved to bowl. It was the 
one place we haunted in the evenings. 
That’s why I go there now. If he should 
come back, I’d be there, and maybe it 
would start all over again.” 

“You've both got friends in town. Get 
one of your friends to throw a party for 
you. Have him invited.” 

“T don’t want to meet him that way. 
It wouldn’t mean anything. He wouldn’t 
know how I felt. I wouldn’t know how 
he felt. But if he should come to the 
bowling alley, alone, I’d know- what 
brought him there, and if he saw me 
he’d know what brought me there. The 
whole two years’ silence would just go 
away. You see how it is?” 

“Sure,” said Bill. “What’s this fel- 
low’s name—and how do you know he’s 
still single?” 
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the room if he had never seen her. Her 
presence was that strong. He moved to 
the lobby and bought a paper and he 
sat low in an easy chair and read the 
sports section through. He looked at 
the funnies and the stock market and 
the next thing he knew he was reading 
Dorothy Dix. He thought, “Well, for 
the love of Mike!” and left the hotel. 

He had no intention of going to the 
bowling alley, nevertheless he found 
himself drifting that way, drifting with 
the heavy crowd. He stopped outside 
the place, arguing with himself. Jennie 
would be in there, waiting out her luck, 
and she wouldn’t want him around. But 
it was difficult staying away from her 
and he had about decided to go in when 
he saw young Fleming come down the 
street. Bill Kittrick stood back on 
the edge of the walk and he watched the 
doctor from the corner of his eye, and 
when the doctor turned into the bowl- 
ing alley Bill Kittrick felt like reaching 
out and walloping somebody on the 
back and shouting “Hallelujah!” Pretty 
soon the doctor came out with Jennie, 
and Bill saw how soft and pretty and 
strange Jennie’s expression was—and 
he turned sharply on his heels. 

He moved back to the hotel and no- 
ticed that Marsha and her party now 
stood at the pinball machines, killing 
time and having fun at a nickel a throw. 
He stopped at the counter and said, “I’m 
checking out,” and paid his bill, and 
continued on to the stairs. When he 
turned the stairs he saw Marsha below 
him, watching him, and he thought: “It’s 
your hotel,” and reached his room. 

He felt wearier than if he had played 
sixty minutes in the Rose Bowl. He 
packed his grip. He put a dollar on the 
dresser for the chambermaid and he 
filled his pipe and lighted it and left 
the room. It wasn’t any good trying to 
run away from the thought of Marsha. 
The thought just went along. Neither 
was it any good trying to play a game 
over. The whole thing was done and 
the scoreboard said zero for him. She 
hated the sight of him and the thought 
of him. 

He noticed that the door of her room 
was open and when he came abreast of 
it he saw that she was in the room. She 
stood back from the doorway, facing 
him—and that stopped him. He had a 
last word he wanted to say: 

“Next time you take a vacation let me 
know where you're going so that I won’t 
be there.” 

“It is so considerate of you to spare 
my feelings.” 


HE had hit that one raw spot on him 

too many times; he couldn’t stand it 
again. He put down the valise and he 
went into the room. He reached back 
and he shut the door so hard that the 
crash sounded all through the flimsy 
hotel. The back of his neck began to 
sting and he had the same feeling that 
he used to have when some lad on the 
other team had given him the knee once 
too often. 

“Listen,” he said, “you’ve scraped all 
the hide off me there is to scrape.” 

“Your hide,” she said, “is a foot thick. 
I ought to know. I have tried everything 
but an elephant gun. Nothing gets 
through.” 

“Now that it’s all over,” he told her, 
“I can let you in on a secret. You had 
me on the ropes most of the time.” 

She gave him an intent glance and her 
stormy and scornful expression changed 
to a wondering regret. “I don’t believe 
it,’ she murmured. 

“J don’t cry in public,” 
trick. 

“If,” she said in a sudden lift of tone, 
“you had ever cried out once, or hit 
back once, if you had ever shown a sin- 
gle human emotion—” 

“Sure,” said Bill Kittrick, “you 
wanted to see blood—” 


said Bill Kit- 


“You were dumb rock and patience. | 
You were very kind, but you might as | 
well have been a stone Buddha.” 

“I wish,” he said, “I could forget you | 
but every time I breathe I can feel a| 
sore spot you left in me. But the fight- | 
ing’s over. Now you can pick another | 
chopping block like—” 

Somebody knocked and the door 
opened behind Bill Kittrick. He turned 
to find the blond lad in the room. The | 
blond lad wasn’t smiling. He gave Bill | 
Kittrick a tough going-over with his| 
glance and looked at Marsha. “I could | 
hear this bird clear down the stairs. | 
What's he shouting at you for? You 
want me to clear him out?” He got! 
angrier with each word and hunched 
his shoulders at Bill Kittrick. “What | 
you shouting at her for? How’d you get | 
in here anyway—” 

“Scram,” said Bill. : 

“Ah,” said the blond lad, “tough, | 
hunh?” He dropped his shoulders and | 
he took a step forward. But he was a) 
little too leisurely in his preparations 
and Big Bill, stepping forward, swung | 
his left hand upward with his weight | 
and caught the blond lad on the chin. 
The blond lad went backward like a| 
tree; his fall shook the hotel. 

Marsha cried, “Stop that!” | 

“Shut up,” murmured Big Bill, and | 
watched the blond boy come off the | 
floor. The blond lad was grinning, the | 
light of joyous battle was on his face; 
and Big Bill knew then it would be a| 
beautiful fight. 

“Bill,” said the blond boy, still grin- 
ning, “thanks for the Christmas pres- 
ent and here’s one for you—” 
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UT Marsha was between them.) 

“Hank,” she said to the blond lad, | 
“that wallop was meant for me.’ 

“He’d hit you?” said the blond lad | 
in astonishment. 

“Nobody likes the fellow- who = 
into a family quarrel. Close the door | 
on your way out.” 

The blond lad stared at Marsha with | 
complete astonishment. It took him a | 
moment to bring his thinking up to! 
date. When the situation finally became | F 
clear to him he suddenly laughed aloud. ; 
Still chuckling, he left the room. 

“Bill,” said Marsha, “it is the first 
time I really knew what was in your 
heart.” 

The scorn and bitterness and the re- 
sentment had left her face; it was like 
a gate being drawn aside. “All I ever 
wanted was to be loved, Bill. Kindness 
isn’t enough.” She raised her hand to 
him and she opened it, and he saw that 
she held the engagement ring he had | 
tossed out of the window. “I spent two | 
hours on my hands and knees looking | 
for this. On my hands and knees. That’s 
the way I have always felt about you. | 
I just wanted to know it was that im- 
portant to you.” ' 

“I guess,” he said, “it’s going to be| 
feast and famine the next forty years. 
We never do things the easy way. 

“Oh, Bill, Pll never hurt you again.” 

“The heck you won't,” he said, and | 
reached out for her. She was a beauti- | 
ful girl; she was round and solid in his | 
arms and the kiss brought everything 
back as it had been in the beginning. 
He wasn’t alone any more and he didn’t | 
feel brittle and broken up. He had} 
what he had never ceased to want. 

Pretty soon she stepped back and a} 
swift cloud crossed her face. “How'd 
you get mixed up with that undernour- 
ished female I saw you with in the tap- 
room?” 

But he ae now how to handle this | 
sort of situation; he drew her back to 
him. “Look,” he said, “did you come | ‘ 
down here for a debate?” oe 

“No, Bill,” she said, and sighed and | ss 
forgot her question, “not really. This | arsra Cosmetics, Inc., Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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retorts lacked the snap and dig of complete emo- 

tional upheaval. Moreover, they lingered in the 
booth long after the drugstore clerk had removed the 
luncheon dishes, and they twisted each other’s fingers 
in a pleasant sort of stalemate. 

“Ellen, it’s the answer to everything,” he argued, 
trying another tack. “Four thousand dollars would 
be acushion. I could save another thousand from the 
summer baseball salary. We could almost get by on 
what I’d make over and above the P-and-S scholar- 
ship. By the time I got my medical degree, we'd be 
set. It’s a big-league ball club’s gamble—the same as 
if I got hurt right after getting the bonus.” 

She had begun shaking her head of black curls 
halfway through his plea, but it was more a gesture of 
doubt than stubborn refusal. 

“And supposing you were hurt pitching summer 
baseball,” she reminded. “Your hands, Don ...a 
stiffened finger. With all your plans for surgery, what 
good would five thousand dollars be then? Besides,” 
she added, wincing, “they’re buying more than your 
pitching. They expect loyalty. If you told them be- 
forehand—”’ 

“Oh, Ellen, you make it so tough.” He sighed and 
ran a big hand through a mop of red hair. “I wouldn’t 
be the first. Other players have pulled out, and the 
ball clubs never make a squawk. In fact, they half 
expect it.” 

Perhaps, she murmured, but not from medical 
students. Somehow a deliberate scheme seemed be- 
yond true medical ethics and seeking an easy way like 
this was dangerous. She wanted least of all to be the 
cause of it. Yet, she didn’t feel equal to defying him 
openly. He was headstrong, proud of his work in the 
medical course at Monroe, and proud of the way he 
could beat college baseball teams. 

“After all,” he reminded, “Pottsy says it’s okay 
and he’s the best friend a guy ever had, Ellen .. . the 
way he got big-league teams bidding for me forced 
Chicago into a bonus agreement.” 

She rose at the sound of the coach’s name, because 
she didn’t like him. He was loud and fat and brassy. 
“You’d better be getting over to the field,” she said. 

“All right.” He fished through his pockets. “Here’s 
your ticket ... an extra one Pottsy had.” He gave 
her the ticket and cupped her tiny chin in his big hand. 
“And Ill show this Joe Rourke enough today to make 
Chicago give him a bonus for signing me.” 


|: WASN'T an ordinary lovers’ quarrel, because the 


in WAS early when she reached her reserved seat in 
the little wooden horseshoe, but the Monroe under- 
graduates and a swarm of townspeople filled the seats 
quickly. 

For the first time, as he came out to warm up be- 
fore the game, she wasn’t rooting for him. She hoped 
that somehow the State Aggies would hit his sneaking 
fast ball, as people called it, and hit it hard. A few 
innings of that, and the Chicago scout, Joe Rourke, 
would keep his money. At least, it might delay things 
a while. 

But Don Wheeler wasn’t hit hard or at all, not at 
the beginning of the game, anyway. He threw a chest- 
high fast ball across their letters and three Aggies 
batters returned to the bench in dismay. She sighed. 
That’s the way it usually happened for three hitless 
innings. The next three would bring a couple of hits, 
but no runs. When they finally solved the mystery 
of his puzzling fast ball, Monroe would have hit the 
opposing pitcher for enough to make Don a winner. 

Her alternative was to hope that Monroe wouldn’t 
score, and they didn’t in the first two. She was hoping 
just as hard in the home half of the third when the 
vacant seat at her left was taken by a puffing, burly 
figure who wasn’t enjoying the heat of late May. He 
lowered his hulk into the seat with a grunt, removed a 
hat from a head of thinning hair, mopped his florid 
face with a damp kerchief and ran the cloth around 
the soaking sweatband. She noted the initials 
J. R. The hat was from a Chicago store, and she 


He leaned toward her and pointed. “Look at this 
Wheeler's right arm when he pitches. See it?” 
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Turkey-Neck Pitcher 
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guessed immediately that this must be the Chicago 
scout, Joe Rourke. Of course it was, since his ticket, 
like hers, had come from the Monroe coach. 

His eyes wandered toward hers. He smiled, 
nodded and muttered something about the heat. She 
smiled in return and they watched the ball game. 
After more than an inning of silence, curiosity over- 
came her. Perhaps if she could influence him— 

“He’s certainly turning the batters back today,” 
she ventured. 

The man nodded. “Pretty fast. Got a few innings 
to go, though. Anything can happen.” 

She wasn’t the least ashamed of finding comfort 
in this possibility. If quick money for marriage had 
turned his red head, then perhaps fate or something 
would set him to thinking right. But fate was very 
tardy, because he turned in two more brilliant innings 
after allowing a scratch hit in the fourth. He seemed 
to be getting stronger and, when the Monroe sluggers 
bunched four hits for a pair of runs in the seventh, her 
hopes dwindled. She turned to the scout. 

“Looks like his day,” she said and, as he nodded, 
she went on: “I guess the big leagues are lucky to 
get him.” 

He turned quickly. “You a friend of his?” 

“Oh, ’'m a student here. But I’ve met him. Why?” 

He listened to the crowd roar and said, “Ever hear 
of a turkey neck?” 

“T’ve heard of chicken necks. Any difference?” 

He leaned toward her and pointed. “Look at this 
Wheeler’s right arm when he pitches. Behind that 
flip of the wrist is a flip of the elbow. See it? It’s 
like a wriggle. We call it a turkey neck.” 

“Is ...is that good?” 

“Anything but,” he muttered. “With steady work, 
it means a sore elbow. If he ever reaches the big 
leagues, they’ll have to correct it. That means an un- 
natural delivery, an’ a sore arm. Pottsy Miller brings 
me all the way from Chicago to see a turkey-neck 
pitcher!” 

She fought the feeling of terror that rose suddenly. 














































She tugged at his coat sleeve. “Coy! 
big leagues?” | 

Rourke made a wry face. “He c 
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The last words trailed off as 
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Toe game was over. She waited: 
which he would march triumpl 
jacent clubhouse. There she was 
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ing her again. An instant later th 
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coach trailed at the end of the line, | 
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there I... I seemed to get a clear 
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seen enough ball games to know 
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“The last thing we want in C 
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get in touch with me. Come on, 
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NEW 
CAR RATIONING 
RULES ANNOUNCED 
BY 0.P.A. 


Now — you can buy your new 

car and enjoy Chevrolet’s low 

first-cost, low operating cost, 
low maintenance cost. 


Here are some of the relaxed rules 
covering proof of necessity for all 
eligible buyers: 


1. That the applicant must travel quickly 
and would be better able to do so by 
automobile than by other means of 
transportation. 


2. That he must transport passengers or 
heavy or bulky tools or materials. 


3. That he would have to spend at least 


one and one-half hours in going to and 
from work without a car, and could 
save 45 minutes by using one. 


4. That without a car he would have to 
walk at least three miles in going to 
and coming from work. 


5. That his work is arduous, or his hours 
unusually long, or that he must travel 
late at night. 


6. That local transportation services are 
overcrowded. 


7. That his physical condition would 
make it a hardship for him to use 
public transportation facilities. 


8. That he clearly needs an automobile 
because of other circumstances. 


* 
See your 


CHEVROLET DEALER 


and let him help determine 
your eligibility to purchase 
anew mofor car 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* * * * * 
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think about how the war is going, 
from a recent extensive tour of 
various shipyards and war factories, 
generals’ and admirals’ offices, and other 
focal points of United States war energy: 

This country’s war-production ma- 
chine is rolling—and we mean rolling. 

Exact figures on production of planes, 
guns, tanks and ships are military 
secrets, of course. About plane produc- 
tion, though, it is permissible to state that 
it is now phenomenal, that no reason has 
yet appeared why the President’s huge 
goals cannot be reached on schedule, 
and that there is more than an even 
chance that they will be surpassed. 

Tanks are coming off the assembly 
lines at rates which remind you of auto- 
mobile production in boom years—and 
this is only a start. 

The Axis submarines off the Atlantic 
Coast have been taking some fat bites 
out of our shipping and that of our allies 
and friends. The big bottleneck in the 
United Nations’ war effort since we en- 
tered the war has been shipping. But 
our shipyards, by and large, are now 
turning out huge tonnages per month, 
smoothly and efficiently and with a 
minimum of labor trouble. If our Navy 
and naval air forces can’t lick the sub- 
marines (which in time they probably 
can) the overwhelming weight of our 
shipyards’ output will. 

Smaller bottlenecks are always de- 
veloping; but as fast as they develop, 
agile brains and dauntless hearts go to 
work at smashing them—and succeed. 

American civilian morale—the will- 
to-win—is high. Especially impressive 
is the way in which women are going into 
war plants and doing work hitherto be- 
lieved strictly men’s work. About 1,000,- 
000 women, from all walks of civilian 
life, are believed already to be working 
in war plants and doing a superb job of 
it. Incidentally, most of them draw 
wages equal to those paid men for the 
same sorts of work—and properly so, we 
believe. 

Much of the credit for the mag- 
nificent showing must go to the business- 
men and production experts whom 
Thurman Arnold & Co. have been kick- 
ing around and trying to smear for po- 
litical purposes. These men out on the 
firing lines of the home front have al- 
ready earned the undying gratitude of 
the American people; and will collect it 
in time, we are convinced. 

In short, this nation has gone to war 
almost 100%. Seeing the giant of Ameri- 
can industry shelling out planes, tanks, 
ships and guns as deftly asa capping ma- 
chine slaps out beer or soft drink bottles 
ready for the ultimate consumer, you 
cannot help being confident that the 
Axis is going to be bitterly sorry that it 
ever tangled with us. Indeed, you come 
to feel that there may be something in 
the more optimistic of the military, 
naval and air men’s flat assurances that 
this war is two thirds won already. 


He is a brief report of what we 




























Thumbs Down o) 
John L. | 


OHN L. LEWIS has launched! 
scheme which, if it goes to its logi) 
make him food czar of the United h 
who can control a nation’s food | 
strangle hold on that nation’s throat | 
Lewis is trying to haul, first, all | 

ers in the land, and then all the oth | 
—hold your hats, now—his United | 
labor organization. These alleged : |g 
turn over to him, in addition to get io 
dues, the power to deal for them w/ jg 
middlemen. Thus Lewis would |\5 
American food supply setup. | 
What some farmers think of th 
cated by the fact that a bona fide fay jon: 


in New York State, where Lewis is st 
big drive, has undertaken to insi) 
farmers up to $10,000 for any ba 
burned by “peaceable organizers 
union. What kind of union is it wh ¥p 
members begin to insure against goc iquads 
and hoodlums the moment it sets ov 
its blessings? it 
We hope this bid for dictatorshiy fill te 
in the teeth. 
Special applause, we believe, is - 
E. Dewey who once broke up a loto een 
York City and has now taken the fi to 
one up and down New York State | t 
courage to fight even a phony union | ~ 
We hope the various farmers’ or iif 
exhibit no less courage. United anc ak 
lick Lewis. Divided and timorous, *} 
meat—and we’ll all suffer for it. ' 4 























War Bonds as 
Investments 


ITH the Treasury Departme’: 
its efforts to sell War Bonds) 
people are wondering just how go 
really are as investments. 
Certainly some Washington rad | 
to see a new revolution after this) 
their best to make these bonds b 
There is a way, however, as we 
mechanics and arithmetic of the si 
these bonds the solid investment: 
now. That way is for all of us¥ 
them to buy as many as we can. ‘a | 
If the majority of us are lo ade 
bonds, the majority of us will natt 
to the inflationary and taxpayer¢ 
that are the stock in trade of til 
more bondholders there are, the 
be the fight they can put up agai . 
for making the bonds worthless. | 
It may happen that our 
simply cannot be either paid off > 
full. In that case, some readjt 
be made. If most of us are NOI) 
time, that readjustment will be 
possible for all of us. If only 
bonds, the majority will most li 
gogues into some foolish kind of 
vamping which will hurt us *} 
majority won’t realize that, until 
all have progressed too far to be ha aby 
It’s the old story: We've got to ®% 
we don’t want to hang separately, ¢ t ; 
the financing as well as for the figh 6% 
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MAPS FOR A NEW WOrY™ ., . 


By Dr. George T. Renn .: 
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In these busy times 





Pityrosporum ovale, the strange “bottle bacillus” regarded by many leading authorities as a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


EVERY WEEK WHEN YOU WASH YOUR HAIR, 


ferire 


work takes so much of your time 
Wp side-track some important things. 
track your hair and scalp. 













at neglect can help bring about a case 
an type of dandruff, with the ugly 
4s. the irritated, itchy scalp that so 
pry it. Fortunately there’s a simple, 
ution against this condition, which 

minutes at home—Listerine Anti- 


ge, as part of your regular hair wash. 
‘ict protection, thousands find it very 






MO assurance, of course, that this 


ills “Bottle Bacillus” 


ANseptic kills millions of germs on your 
” including Pityrosporum ovale, the 
ti®acillus” that many authorities con- 


to guard 
against 


¥ 
sider a causafite,agent of infectious dandruff. 
At the same time it gives your scalp a feeling of 
freshness and invigoration. 


76% Got Improvement In Tests 


If you already have infectious dandruff, use 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage twice a day. See 
how quickly it helps remove distressing flakes and 
scales, how quickly it helps relieve that miserable 
itching and inflammation. This is the treatment that 
has helped so many. 


Remember—in clinical tests, 76% of the dandruff 


sufferers who used Listerine and massage twice a 


Infectious Dandruff! 


day showed complete disappearance of, or marked 
improvement in, the symptoms within a month. 


Keep on doing your “bit” but don’t neglect hair and 
scalp. Don’t wait for infectious dandruff to get started. 
The Listerine Antiseptic precaution is as delightful 
as it is easy. Buy the large economy bottle todav. 
Bear in mind that Listerine is the same antiseptic 
that has been famous for more than 50 years as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager with you that if you try one tube 


of the new Listerine Tooth Paste, you'll come back for more. 





LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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CAN STILL GET 
A GENUINE 


pas Fa lad 


ROP 


AUTO RADIO 
FIT and MATCH 


Your Car, OLD or NEW 


5 
Sect 


Be ee 


‘ 


47 


There are lots of things you 
can’t get but we want you to 


know that Motorola Auto 





Radios are not yet in this 
bracket. With careful attention 
to the rules of sane driving you 


can enjoy the convenience and 


t 


= economy of automobile trans- 
me portation for months to come 
x and double this enjoyment by 
Z installing a Motorola Radio 


a 


custom designed to Fit and 
Match your car Exactly! 


Get News, Fun, Music 
As You Drive 


ET Bh 


Radio is nof a luxury. It’s the 


ee ne 
aay 


cheapest, most satisfying, 
morale-building instrument in 
our American way of life. 
Don’t waste the hours you 
spend in your car. Listen to 


headline news as it happens. 


ie 
3 Keep posted with a Motorola. # 


DON’T WAIT 3 
Soon it will be too late! 
See a Nearby Motorola Dealer 


NOW...TODAY! 


Stic) 
FOR CAR AND HOME 


AMERICA'S FINEST \ 








WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Arxt 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


WE ARRIVED in Los Angeles just in 
time to take a purely observer part 
in the Sand Can Save Us campaign. It 
is working nicely now, but there were 
a few deplorable incidents at the be- 
ginning. A policeman with ambitions 
to write was telling us. Los Angeles 
had discovered that the citizenry 
lacked sand in quantities sufficient to 
fight possible incendiary bombs—a 
visitation which is not impossible. 
Therefore, a large number of volun- 
teers chugged away in trucks to the 
beaches, returning with sand enough 
to suit almost everybody. This hap- 
pened just as sugar rationing set in. 
The council became aggressively ef- 
ficient, announcing that the sand 
should be dumped in the immediate 
vicinity of the sugar ration card de- 
pots, which, in turn, were near grocery 
stores where rationed sugar would be 
doled out. All this would save tires 
by clustering the places tires would 
have to roll to. The efficiency almost 
got out of hand. To get your sand you 
had to bring rubber or metal junk, 
which would be swapped for sand and 
turned over to the government. It was 
at that time, while a considerable 
number of housewives were swapping 
junk for sand, getting their cards and 
buying sugar—all in the area of a 
block—that two ladies began to ex- 
change pleasantries. One of the ladies 
was the wife of a grocer. To her the 
other lady said: “Please don’t take 
all that nice white sand. You need 
only a little to put out incendiary 
bombs. I suppose, though, that most 
of the sand you’re taking will soon be 
sugar in your husband’s store.” The 


grocer’s wife kept calm long enough to ~ 


reply: “No, I was thinking of taking a 
little extra in case you were too busy 
gossiping to come over, and that you’d 
need a few pounds to feed to that hus- 
band of yours. Heaven knows he 
needs a little sand.” The two ladies 
moved toward each other but our po- 
liceman interfered. He said: “Just a 
little misunderstanding. Just a little 
misunderstanding.” 


EWS ts 
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HOWEVER, it was just east of Albu- 
querque that we saw a most venerable 
motorcar trying to catch its breath 
at a filling station. What held it to- 
gether we don’t know. All we know is 
that across its rear it had a large sign 
reading: “Don’t laugh—four new tires, 
sucker.” 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS JU. S. Navy in Pacific 
W.B. COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


GETTING around the country is less 
simple than it used to be. We got the 
heave-ho out of two planes, the Army 
deciding with some justification that 
it was more important to get soldiers 
to the West Coast than that we should 
be filling valuable plane space. But 
there was one gentleman on our plane 
who declared that it was more impor. 
tant that he should get to California 
in the morning and that he’d be 
hanged if he was going to surrender 
his seat to a corporal. It was while he 
was explaining this to a pleasant young 
man in the air terminal that a porter 
appeared lugging two huge bags—the 
gentleman’s. “Where you want these 
bags, suh?” asked the porter. “You 
want them checked or will you take 
them to the hotel for the night, suh?” 
Seldom have we seen one of our fel- 
low citizens so angry. The plane had 
taken off. He demanded to know the 
name of the person he could complain 
to—and he wanted no words with 
understrappers either. “Well, suh,” 
sighed the porter, while holding the 
bags, “I dunno that you could do any 
better than to go straight to President 
Roosevelt. So where do you want 
these bags while you're gettin’ him on 
the phone, suh?” 








WE DON’T know how it came out. 
We caught a train and ran into a lot of 


flood trouble. We debouched, by- 
passed and detoured Kansas, Colorado 
and New Mexico fioods, stopping fre- 
quently at lonely little waif stations 
to look around. It was at one of these 
little farm-bound prairie towns that 
we saw a crowd at the station seeing 
off a large, awkward, red-faced youth 
who had been inducted into the Army. 
He was still in overalls. He carried 
a little old satchel. He was terribly 
embarrassed, completely wordless, 
probably a little scared by the thought 
of what life beyond the farm had-in 
store for him. They told us that he’d 
never been away from home before. 
But hopping around him,’ his hands 
clenched, too excited to know what he 
was saying, was the big kid’s cricket 
of a father. “He ain’t never been no- 
where; he ain’t never been nowhere, 
he ain’t,” Paw was repeating over and 
over as he danced. “He ain’t never 
seen nothin’; he ain’t never seen 
nothin’, he ain’t.” 


BUT he will. W. D. 
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in advance. Give both old and new addresses. 


hanges of address should reach us five weeks 
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“Bet she married him 
for his Silvertowns!” 


ye 
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people look at their tires in a 
Oday. A few months ago they were 
they're treasures—to you, and 
ry. 

acky enough to have Silvertowns, 
a. ght to be glad. But you have an 
to keep them rolling as long as 


= o-1 2 = 


Ouliires are gone, you'll have to walk. 
‘a4 seem so bad, until you consider 


our whole war effort will be 


pped. 


new things for newlyweds—and everyone else! 


If you are permitted to buy new tires for your 
car or truck, your obligation is doubled. For you 
can do much more than the average driver to 
conserve America’s rubber. 

And remember—this is no time to put up with 
inferior tires that waste rubber. If you can buy 
new tires for your truck or car, your best buy is 
Silvertowns. 

All Silvertowns—including the famous Speed- 
liner truck tire—are still made with Duramin. 
That's the B. F. Goodrich discovery that keeps 
rubber young and lively, makes tires wear longer. 

And—if you can’t buy tires? Then we'd like to 
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ré.nd more tires wear out and can- 
al. 
1 








NN ORDER to serve you 

betrer, even though you 
probably can’: buy tires, 
many B. F. Goodrich 
dealers and Silvertown 
Stores are now displaying 
attractive new lines of 
merchandise for home and 
auto. All types of sport- 
ing goods, bicycle and 


auto accessories, batter- 
ies, radios, garden cools, 
luggage and even kitch- 
en equipment! All high 
in quality—all low in 
price. Come in today and 
look around. We don't 
think you can find better 
bargains 
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*And first to offer American car owners 
tires made with synthetic rubber. 


have you keep Silvertowns in mind until you 
can. We can’t tell, today, whether they'll be 
made of natural rubber or synthetic. We can’t 
even guess when you can buy them. But we do 
promise this—there won't be a better tire on the 
road when that time comes! 


TIRE INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


The enemy smiles when you waste miles! And we've got 
a new booklet for you that tells how to avoid being a 
rubber-waster. Ask for "Will America Have to Jack Up 
Its 29,000,000 Automobiles?" See your B. F. Goodrich 
Dealer or Silvertown Store—or write direct 


to B. F. Goodrich, Dept. C, Akron, Ohio. 
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lo consewe wttal 


metals the Mennen Com- 


pany has voluntarily discontinued 
packaging Brushless Shave Cream 
in tubes. Glass jars are now being 
used. The price is the same (50), but 
you get more for your money—the 


new jar is 25% larger than the tube. 





MENNEN 





It's a Cream 


A recent survey revealed that more der- 
matologists use Mennen Shave Products 
than any other brand . . . more than the 
next two leading brands combined. This 
personal preference on the part of the 
highest authorities on skin care can only 
be attributed to the consistently high 
standards of quality maintained in Mennen 


Shave Products for over half a century. 
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One of the greatest chess players 
was Kempelen’s Mechanical Man, 
a midget who, disguised as an au- 
tomaton, toured Europe during the 
late 18th century and defeated all 
leading players of the time. He 
and his partner Kempelen were 
able to fool the public because he 
was very small and legless, played 
with mechanical movements and 
wore a costume having little doors 
that, when opened, revealed only 
turning wheels. 


Studies made by the War Office 
in London have shown that an 
adult human being will not be 
killed by the force of a bomb ex- 
plosion that will demolish a brick 
wall 13% inches thick.—By Adalin 
Padway, New York, New York. 


One of the largest single moving 
jobs on record was the transfer of 
an artificial silk factory from Hope- 
well, Virginia, to Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
in 1934. There were seven ship- 
loads of equipment and machinery, 
and some of the pieces were so large 
that the railroad hauling them from 
Santos had to move one of its sta- 
tions out of the way. 


The America’s Cup, the yachting 
trophy, did not get its name from 
this country because our vessels 
have won all of the seventeen in- 
ternational races. It was named in 
honor of the schooner America 
which won the first race in England 
in 1851. 


The world’s largest flowering 
plant, the Amorphophallus titanum 
of Sumatra, which sometimes 
reaches a height of more than eight 
feet, has blossomed, while under 
cultivation, in only eight known 
cases, the last two being in the New 
York Botanical Garden in 1937 and 
1939. 


During complete blackouts in 
England, many deaf persons, when 
away from home, now wear a lumi- 
nous badge bearing the word 
“Deaf” so strangers will know that 
they cannot hear signals and warn- 
ings or carry on a conversation in 
the dark.—By J. L. Ladd, Danville, 
Kentucky. 


KEEP UP WITH THE V 
Freling Foster 
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Many natives in | West! 
still bury their seve | hair a! 
haircut in the belie hat it i 
of themselves anc hould t 
fore be returned t che eart 
their entire bodies # be one 


The most isolat 
world is Bouvet I: 
inhabited Norwegie [pe 
the South Atlantic. 
of one thousand m 
containing 3,146,004 
there is no other lej|, 














Once every fifte 
than 500,000 meml; 
sect in India gathep 
Sravana Belgona f: 
ceremonial worshi: pf 
seven-foot statue © 
mateshvara. From’ rious si 
on the scaffolding | three : 
scores of Jain pri 5 pour! 
ghee and water o | the col 
figure and then sho ; it with 
offerings as dates poppy st 
sugar, coins and ge! | 


Many members ¢ ie New ' 
Stock Exchange hz unusual 
cupational backgre ds. For 
ample, the roster t ly includ 
former undertaker, | key, exph 
magician, prize fig f, amy 
eral, baseball pla), vaude 
dancer, and a ni club si 
There is also an or 
the Reverend Chi 
bought his seat ir 
preaches every ‘ 
Church of the Se‘ 
Eatontown, New Je) — 
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The bloodhound 
its name from t| bh 
nature that is ‘i ! by 
mal’s ability to 1 
tives. It was the fi | breed 
to have a pedigre m 
“bloodhound” was | 
simply to indicate |t 
was purebred, or — 
“blood” or “bloode St 
Five dollars will be paid ! ah 
or unusual ft ied or 
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@@! have it from an absolutely re- 
liable source that this country... 


has plenty of all three of the 
* things needed to produce 
large quantities of . . . 


f 
| 
i 
" 


»ctane gasoline for war- 
sand other mechanized 


Ge We have adequate resources of . superior refining processes that 
; high quality crude oil and... . were developed by America’s 
petroleum industry and. . 


nm 7 ~oe 
\-—fise 22>... 


All of which means: 
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American built warplanes will—plane for plane— 
outfly and outfight Nazi and Jap machines. For 
better gasoline makes it possible for the engine 
designer to build a better engine. 


Today our nation is reaping the benefit of the 
petroleum industry’s many years of peacetime 
research. Part of this job has been the years of 
effort by the technologists of the Ethyl Corpora- 
Put those three things to- tion in helping to develop better fuels and en- 
gines. It is our privilege today to offer our prod- 
ae ; gether and you know why uct, our technical experience and our research 
of we and our Allies have the laboratories to the cause of American victory. 
Gite production of antiknock best fighting fuels. 99 
pontaining tetraethy! lead. 






ETHYL BRAND OF ANTIKNOCK FLUID 
1S MADE BY THE ETHYL CORPORATION 
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HERES A QUICK NOURISHING 
MEAL WITH 





Serve It Tonight! 


® SKINLESS wieners, 
spaghetti with tomato 
sauce and cauliflower. 
















®@ Reliable manufacturers are proud 
of the name and quality of their prod- 
ucts and glad to identify them... Be 
sure to look for and buy SKINLESS 
frankfurters and wieners that are 


BANDED e BOXED e BRANDED ~ 














VITAMINS FOR HEALTH 


Children and adults need plenty of 
them. SKINLESS frankfurters and 
wieners are an excellent source of 
Vitamin B,,B,and the anti-Pellagra 
vitamin. Good reason why SKINLESS 
are served regularly to men in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
Send for free booklet of tempting 
SKINLESS recipes. Box 437, Chicago. 








DEMAND YOUR FAVORITE BRAND 


MADE THE 


> ») “First, I’m given a 
| | sparkling ‘VISKING’ 
ey casing for a coat.” 


WAY 


TRADE MARK 


“After ’msmoked ¢ » “Here I am, with a 
}\ my‘VISKING’ coat is tender,digestiblesur- 
{ \ removed, like this.” { \ face 1 made myself.” 


BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 


OR recreation, our aircraft manu- 
P tecture, engineers and air trans- 
~*~ port operators putter around with 
ideas about the kind of flying and the 
size of aircraft to come after the war. 
But they don’t want the erroneous im- 
pression to get out that they are tying 
up valuable technicians, floor space and 
man hours building airplanes for use 
after a war that has not yet been won 
or for use in a world that may be vastly 
different from the one they left on the 
afternoon of December 7, 1941, East- 
ern Standard Time. 
Here are some random thoughts you 
can pick up from these people: 
It has taken two world wars to make 
the airplane what it is today. The en- 
thusiastic universal support for aviation 


;/now, with unrestricted use of funds, 


plants and people everywhere to create 


/more and better aircraft, has given the 
airplane a rapid thrust forward that will 





never slow down to the dogtrot of mid- 
summer 1939. (The airplane is here to 
stay!) 

Two major peacetime activities have 
already been assured: World-wide pas- 
senger air service and freight-hauling 
by air. 

The present daily use of four-engined 
flying boats by Pan American Airways 
and the Navy, and Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortresses and Consolidated B-24 land 
bombers by the Army, for dependable 
and quick ocean crossings, has estab- 
lished these types as proven vehicles 
of inter-continent travel. 

The future role of air freight likewise 
is not founded on expectations, the 
Army Air Forces having settled every- 
thing by carrying more air freight to its 
widely scattered bases in the past two 
years than all the airlines in the coun- 
try combined. The Navy, with less dis- 
persal of aircraft and bases, has also set 
up a long-distance heavy-hauling air 
system under its own operation. 












We were just gettiy going® 
four-engined landpla; for @ 
passenger service whe ‘he gor 
called a halt. Ther vas 
Stratoliner (now in Ae 
ice), the new Doug! fen 
troop transport) anc ie 
Lockheed Constellat whi 
less also will go to the js. © 
airliners are capable ¢ anmying? 
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mail and express. “| Si! 
ships was dictated bh the 
being what they cov | pr 
efficiently operate, @ 
acquiring some valua f 
ing experience with \ ir Siz 
when the Army calle them to 
duty. 

For over-ocean tre |, a 
start has been mad 2 
boats, the largest of | 1 
82,000-pound four-en: P< 
used regularly across» 
Pan American Airway) #8 
lowed the highly s © 
China-Clipper type, 1 ® 
much in operation in Fae 
rugged Sikorsky S-42 uf 
ing boat of smaller on 
American run. A nev—iet 
lantic is the Vought * 
60,000 pound four-eng dboa 
by American Export © 

In the largest of f 
boats, the Mars, Glen 
140,000 pound air ve’ 
which is a good gu P 
enormous ones he has J 
mercial use in better ¢ > ™ 
las B-19, largest lan pas 
also has a laboratory! ®*" 
the further develop ™ " 
bombers. ; 
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dated four-engined '*) 

(Continued ot Meee 
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le United States Navy. 
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, at 11:50 P.M., Pontiac de- 
mth automatic anti-aircraft 


The contract covering this important war 
ignment called for the production of only 
guns up to that date. 


y Thus, Pontiac deliveries of these vitally- 
needed weapons have exceeded the rate of 
production specified in the contract by 


ROS Se 
NU ———— 7 . ° : 

—— 12 times and the time specification by 7 
———_——— months. 


















dive bombers with a spray 
ls, the MME cannon was 
id dream of a MN ordnance 
Iguns of the same type—but 
d as better built and less expen- 
yressed into immediate service 
Sips of the U. S. Navy, the a 
that sail the seven 
| 

d of volume production on this 
d weapon is but one salient in 
tion of arms. Concurrently, 
at work on six additional 
ving the elements of victory 
al in the air. 

™. 2 calls for the production of 
|) SS Wooo. anti-aircraft 
4S. Army. In a MM-acre plant, 


| 
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Gling, ahead of schedule, which 


calls for the delivery of the first gun before 
‘i -)3= (G2 

Far exceeding in complexity either of the fore- 
going is Pontiac assignment No. 3—one of the 
most complicated instruments of attack devel- 
oped in the history of warfare. Comprising over 
4300 separate parts, its production in quantity 
is a challenge which we at Pontiac have eagerly 
accepted. Previously, its maximum total produc- 
tion in this country was at 
a rate of only Ma month. 
According to schedule, we 
will be producing MH a day 
before MM 1st, 1948. 


Supplementing these 


Awarded on January 20th, 

1942, to PONTIAC /or out- 

standing production of Navy 
ordnance. 





major activities are 3 
others, widely different in 
character—each calling 


for special organization, 
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facilities and personnel. 


They involve respectively: the current produc- 
tion of MMM heavy-duty HE engine inter- 
assemblies a month—which will be quadrupled 
in MM months; the manufacture of vital transport 
mechanisms at a rate of MMM a day; the produc- 
tion of Mf large tank unit-assemblies a week in an 
especially tooled M-acre plant; and, finally, the 
crating each 24-hours for overseas shipment of 
MB heavy-duty military vehicles being produced 
by an allied member of the General Motors 
family. 

This is Pontiac’s first report to the Nation on 
its progress to date in the production of arms for 
victory. In making it, we wish to point out that 
long since we all pledged ourselves: that brave 
men shall go well armed; that victory shall not 
be over long in waiting. In this, we can not... 


must not fail! 





Secking to cooperate fully in the war effort, «, BUILD, 
Pontiac has voluntarily censored this <¥ Np 
advertisement. > 
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Arthur Szyk gives us this interpretation of America’s 
will to win. His cartoon is one of a series being drawn 
for Philco by America’s leading editorial cartoonists. 
They are being posted before Philco’s soldiers of industry 
- - - the men and women who are engaged in the 
production of the weapons of victory... as an expression 


of their spirit and a reminder of the glorious purpose - 


of their work. 


* * * 


HE industrial might of America is at war. Its hands 

and brains have given America more motor cars, more 
radios, more refrigerators than a// the rest of the world 
combined. Now they have turned with avenging fury to 
the task of giving the cause of Democracy that same 
overwhelming superiority in the weapons of victory. 
What they have done to make America great, they will 
do to keep America free. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, 
RADIO TUBES, PARTS * x * INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 





Drawn for Philco by Arthur Szyk. Copyright 1942—Philc (pp 
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Here at Philco our share of the task is to p dua 


ge : 


radios for tanks and airplanes, communications {ui 


ment, industrial storage batteries, fuzes and shel) C 
incentive and inspiration are faith in Victory and’ 
abundant future. We know it is not all waste, this h_ 
emphasis on the engines of destruction! There iv 
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salvage for mankind from the ruins of war. We #\0 
part of it taking shape today in the Philco labore ¢ 


In a few short months, grim necessity has “a. an 
of progress in electronic research, holding untold p mi e 


for the days of peace. 


i 


Looking to the future with faith and determi: c ' 
Philco’s soldiers of industry have made their plec +: 


More! Better! Sooner!’ 


Free Limited Offer... While available, a full size reproducr of 
the original drawing by Arthur Szyk will be furnished cy 





upon request. Simply address Philco Corporation, Philade #4 
Penna., and ask for Cartoon Number 6C. 
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PHILCO CORPORATIO 


Through its national service organizations, Philco offers to its millions of 
owners throughout the land, at uniform and reasonable charges, the means 
of conserving and prolonging the use and enjoyment of Philco Products. 
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les even if them sdds did 
fake Island. Ner!” 
evan halted on the sea- 
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Iitive steam in Fireman 
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in of Force and Brains, 
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Wteadily increasing calm- 
| lackadaisically through 


Hs of the armed services 
hi each other an’ work to- 
ic ‘ged an’ the Japs, Tim,” 
x) “You heard what the 
sail We gotta have unity in 


Navy has gotta co-oper- 
siiper cent with the Army 

» Corps. We’re jest one 
wget it?” 


hrifice my personal pleas- 
tf %rt no fightin’ with ma- 
AGif they blame the U. S. 
eq Harbor. Ner!” 
PLij shrugged grimly. “Ma- 
Ns0librs. was there, too,” he 
4 to let bygones be by- 
) get to Tokyo. Keep on 
i likimarines.” 
mpigeon-chested braggers 
aris, I like marines—” 
mDnevan’s deep voice rum- 
Hinsjere monotone as he fol- 
ma) Linn along the beach 
» Mia de Majfiana Hotel at 
Titland Benny, on a forty- 
lib ty, had come to La Jolla 
gto complete an involved 
ot) motorcycle and sidecar. 
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UNITY OR ELSE 


By Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 
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Tim Dunnevan stepped between the Marine Corps and the Army. “You want me to stop ‘em, Miss?” he asked 


Then, a girl’s voice broke in, plead- 
ing: “Jeep . Chubby .. . pleass 

“Who you shoving?” 

“I’m shoving you, soldier 

“Oh, stop them! Somebody come and 
stop them . isn’t there somebody to 


stop them?” 
“Verse!” said Fireman Dunnevan 


“No, Tim—wait 

But Fireman Dunnevan, lumberins 
through the sand like a battlewagor 
heavy weather, moved into a tens¢ 
matic scene 

Item One: A small, thi ith weal! 
ing a marine private j rm and a 
ferocious scowl, with fist } 

Item Two: A small, pud f i 
in the uniform of a coast 
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vate, with his fis 


Item Three: A beautiful, starry-eyed 


maiden wearing an 
sun-burnished hair 
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precisé 
sports clothe 
She tood 
oking right 
Dunneval 
Corps and 
want 
1 poli 
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ethe 


burnt 
and dre 


real topknot of 


chestnut 
ssed in col- 


Her fists were not 


wringing her 
and left for help 


authority 


hands 


teppr d between the 
Army 


stop ‘em, 


Miss?” 


’ said Fireman 


Marine 


aT) 
y in again 


“So you're her hero, huh, sailor?” 

These ripostes came so fast that Fire- 
man Dunnevan blinked. The girl sprang 
to his rescue. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sailor!” she said. 
“I’m just livid with shame. If Jeep and 
Chubby weren’t such unutterable drips, 
they'd be ashamed, too. The idea of a 
soldier and a marine fighting each other. 


Isn't that simply putrid in the ex- 
tremer 

“Now, Polly—’” 

“You shut up, Jeep Saunders! And 
that goes for you, too, Chubby. Just 


look at them, Mr. Sailor 
this way, fighting 
who’s going to defend us 

Fireman Dunnevan had the answer 
to that one (Continued on page 57) 
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“To Tokyo, 


Dammit!” 


—MAJ. GEN. BRERETON 


By John R. Morris 


FAR EASTERN MANAGER, UNITED PRESS 


CABLED FROM NEW DELHI, INDIA 


stood in the shimmering sunlight of India and lis- 

tened to the hum of a Flying Fortress over 
America’s principal air base, somewhere east of Suez 
and west of the bomb-splintered pagodas of Moul- 
mein. 

There was a streak of grease across his tanned 
cheek, and his fingers still were tight around a wrench 
that he had used efficiently on the big bomber a few 
minutes earlier. He turned to answer my question. 

“Me? I’m from Missouri. And let me tell you, 
mister, a year and a half ago I thought that Indians 
lived in Oklahoma and that bombers were something 
you read about in the newspapers. Now I’m nurse- 
maid to a Flying Fortress—and here we are in India!” 

A hot cloud of dust swept across the airdrome— 
hotter than either of us had ever seen arise from the 
cornfields of Missouri—and he raised a brown arm 
to shield his eyes. 

“T’ve learned plenty since then,” he went on, 
squinting again at the bright wings overhead. “But 
there’s one thing I want to know, mister: Where do 
we go from here?” 

Standing there on the scorched airdrome with the 
temperature at 102 degrees, I realized that I had come 
a long way—Tokyo, Shanghai, Manila and Java— 
without hearing anybody put the question more con- 
cisely or dramatically than this tough young grease 
monkey from my own home state; this guy from Mis- 
souri whose job it was to keep ’em flying 10,000 miles 
from home. 

There were various answers to his question, but 
the best one was in the words of his own chief, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, commander of the United 
States Air Forces in India, whom I had seen in action 
in Java before I flew with his staff and Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell to India. Brereton’s answer really is in 
two parts that illustrate the swift change in America’s 
fighting forces in the Far East within a few weeks’ time. 

“The retreat stops here,” Lew Brereton said, soon 
after he climbed from the LB-30 (Liberator bomber) 
that carried us to our new address at New Delhi. And 
he has been busy proving it ever since by offensive 
counterblows, including hard-hitting raids on the 
Japanese at Rangoon and the Andaman Islands, 
where the general himself handled the controls of his 
aerial flagship as high explosives were dumped on an 
enemy cruiser. The second part of his answer came 
weeks later as I was finishing this dispatch for 
Collier’s. 

“Where do we go from here?” is no thoughtless 
question. With our strength in Australia increasing 
and the Japanese flood surging over Burma, the 
United Nations began preparing early this spring to 
fight one of the great battles of the war in defense of 
India. India’s defense against the Japanese now con- 
cerns our political and economic interests and our 
opportunities for winning this war against the Axis 
plunderers to a degree that may be difficult for 
Americans to realize. These interests were symbol- 
ized this spring, however, by the presence here not 
only of the United States Air Forces but of high 
American officials. 

Col. Louis A. Johnson who, as the personal rep- 
resentative of President Roosevelt, carried authority 
transcending that of an ambassador, said that “we 
consider this a world war, not a European war with 
an Oriental sideshow. We are going to resist the 
enemy wherever he attacks and attack him wherever 
he is found vulnerable.” 

Ambassador Clarence Gauss, our envoy at Chung- 
king, made a hazardous flight here to New Delhi late 
in April to confer with Johnson on military relations 
with India and our aid to China. “You may be sure 
that Chiang Kai-shek will continue the war against 
the Japanese aggressors,” he said. “In this we are 
assisting and will continue to assist.” 

These men made clear the attitude of our govern- 
ment. But it remained for Brereton and his bombers 
to back up their words with high explosives. 

So let me tell you something—as much as mili- 
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tary regulations permit—about the men of the 
American Air Forces in India, what they did over Ba- 
taan, Macassar, Malang and Jokyakarta and what 
they are going to do now. 

To understand their mettle, it is necessary to go 
back a little. Anybody who has seen what our fighters 
have done against impossible odds can begin to un- 
derstand what they are going to do when the odds 
are more nearly equal. 

It was only the remnant of our Air Force in the 
Philippines that remained after the first Japanese 
raids. It was a fighting remnant, and Capt. Grant 
Mahony of Vallejo, California, who was then a lieu- 
tenant and is now aide to Brig. Gen. Francis M. 
Brady in India, was one of them. Mahony’s good 
friend, Lieut. Robert Hansen of Oakland, California, 
had been killed during the bombing of Manila air- 
drome, and the Vallejo pilot was tight-lipped and sore 
when he took his reconnaissance plane up on the day 
before Christmas. He did his reconnaissance job and 
then decided, for luck, to take a whack at a number 
of enemy planes on the ground near Legaspi. 

“They were sweet targets,” he said later. But as 
he approached, nine Japanese fighters dived on him 


Major General Lewis Brereton is commander of the United States Air Force in} 
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from 15,000 feet. Mahony pounced ¢ 
planes, while bullets from the enemy? 
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O’Donnell’s co-pilot, and Capt. Edward Green, now 
in Australia, was navigator. (Box later came to India 
as aide to Brig. Gen Earl Naiden. the chief of staff of 
our Air Force here.) The B-18 missed Japanese 
squadrons raiding the Dutch naval base of Amboina 
by a few minutes. Then a Dutch fighter pilot mis- 
took them for Japanese and was about to dive on 
them when they fired an identity flare. 

A West Pointer in 1928 and later on the school’s 
football coaching staff, O'Donnell at 35 is now in G-3 
at Brereton’s headquarters where he lives for the big 
bombers and gripes loudly against flying a desk. 

Brereton furnished the only heavy bombers— 
Fortresses and a few Liberators originally built to 
British specifications—in the Dutch East Indies area. 
The Liberators lacked the superchargers built into 
this type of bomber for the United States Army in 
order to make them suitable for daylight raids, and 
their fighter protection was always inadequate, com- 
pared to what the enemy soon had within striking 
distance. 

With small Dutch bombers, they scattered the 
Japanese invasion fleet in Macassar Strait, but two 
of five Fortresses operating in the same area later 
were destroyed by enemy naval Zero fighters. The 
Japanese descended suddenly from three directions, 
concentrating first on one and then on another big 
bomber. Two went down but the other three jet- 
tisoned their bombs and escaped. 


Protection for Bombers Lacking 


The most disheartening losses were planes de- 
stroyed on the ground in Java and Bali because of 
lack of fighter-plane and antiaircraft gun protection. 
Sometimes it seemed that our big bombers which 
might have struck many more heavy blows at the 
enemy were merely pot shots for Japanese attack 
craft. But the American Air Force was always trying, 
regardless of the odds. And when the fate of Java 
appeared already sealed, the United States Navy 
dispatched the aircraft carrier Langley to Chilachap, 
on the southern coast of Java, on the obviously slight 
chance that she might deliver a cargo of pursuit 
planes. The Langley and her desperately needed 
fighter craft went to the bottom of the Indian Ocean 
under a rain of enemy bombs. 

It may be revealed now that in the last days of the 
battle of Java, the decision to move the American Air 
Forces to India was made and almost completed be- 
fore Washington knew about it. 

Lieut. Gen. George Brett, now head of the United 
Nations Air Forces in Australia, and Brereton made 
the decision at Bandoeng and submitted it by wire- 
less for approval by the War Department at Wash- 
ington. Before they could get a reply, the situation 
became such that they had to act, and Brett told 
Brereton: “Move to India.” The War Department’s 
approval of the move was handed to Brereton later 
as he stepped from his plane at Dum Dum airdrome 
at Calcutta. The same message appointed him com- 
mander in India. 


te base in Colombo, Ceylon: Air Commodore Williams (with jacket over shoul- 
avell (back to camera), the author, John R. Morris, Major General Brereton is talking 
Earl Naiden, who brought Wavell out of Java in an American bombing plane 
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I came out of Java with the remaining Air Force 
that retreated to India. Two LB-30’s carried most of 
us and General Wavell, too, landing at Colombo on 
the island of Ceylon, after we had made the acquaint- 
ance of Charlotte the Harlot. We had been sched- 
uled to take a Flying Fortress from Bandoeng, in the 
Java mountains, to Jokyakarta on the south coast, 
but just before we went to the airfield a Japanese 
plane dropped a bomb squarely on our plane and 
blew it sky high. Unfortunately, that was the last 
plane at the airdrome at the time, and it looked as if 
we might wait there for the Japanese. But Brereton 
ordered a second Fortress in from Jokyakarta, and 
that turned out to be Charlotte, with her name em- 
blazoned across her nose and a cocky, daredevil pilot 
at the controls. 

Charlotte the Harlot came into Bandoeng in a 
hurry and paused only long enough for us to clamber 
aboard before whizzing away again down valleys and 
through narrow passes to the one remaining Ameri- 
can air base in the East Indies. There were too many 
enemy planes around for time-wasting. Twenty- 
seven of us, including Brereton, boarded a Liberator 
at Jokyakarta for the flight to Ceylon. My seat was 
wedged in between the pilot and co-pilot, but we were 
so crowded that the only way I could get into it was 
to face aft. So by force of circumstance, I faced in 
the general direction of the enemy during the 2,300- 
mile retreat from Java. 

There was nothing very exciting about facing the 
enemy at 200-miles per hour in reverse, and most of 
the exhausted passengers slept. But as we ap- 
proached Ceylon, I lay down in the transparent nose 
of the bomber for a bird's-eye view of India. The co- 
pilot, his eyes red with lack of sleep, stretched out 
beside me, and we watched the shoreline of a great 
continent emerge in gentle splendor from the sea. 

The man beside me didn’t say much, and what 
he did say concerned the futility of hoping to hold 
back the Japanese with inadequate equipment, but 
what impressed me most was his willingness to keep on 
trying when his expert knowledge and experience told 
him it wouldn’t work. I knew that, only three days 
before, this same ship and crew had dumped bombs 
on the enemy off Bali and that, after they landed us 
at Ceylon, they were going back to Java to do it 
again. These men, given such forces as we peace- 
loving Americans were willing to provide before Pearl 
Harbor, had done all that any men could have done 
and often more. 

But here was India, a vast, restless, divided land 
of 350,000,000 rich and poor, potentially as great a 
bulwark against the enemy as the Chinese or as easy 
a victim as the Burmese. Could the young flier peer- 
ing through the nose of a bomber and the half dozen 
generals dozing behind us find here the means of 
meeting the enemy on something like equal terms? 
Where do we go from here? 

In the next few weeks, we began to get the answer. 
Scholarly Sir Stafford Cripps flew out from London 
to offer an independence plan for the greatest possi- 
ble Indian war aid. But (Continued on page 61) 


Captain Grant Mahony, who played hide- 
and-seek with Jap fliers around a Philippine 
peak while destroying grounded Jap planes 
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MAPS FOR 
A NEW WORLD 


By George T. Renner 


PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Here’s a brave new world redesigned for 
lasting peace—a world from which war- 
breeding frictions are gone, where all 
nations live secure and unafraid, thanks 
fo the new science of political geography 


of a future Europe is to the democratic 
mind both nasty and unreasonable, for 
it is full of hates which would gnaw at 
the entrails of human society for cen- 
turies to come. 


to win the present war but it is an 

unpleasant fact that they may lose 
e peace that will follow. Whether 
win or lose the peace will depend 
y upon what kind of new map of Any draftsman can draw a map if he 
urope they are prepared to draw at the be given an original to follow. But to 

ce table. construct an original which expresses 
] f course, that through the things we really want is a difficult 

the Axis might win scientific task. It requires an intimate 
t event no one would knowledge of peoples, languages, cul- 
tures, resources, business, transporta- 
tion facilities, and historical claims and 
priorities. It is certainly a task not to 
be entrusted to amateurs—not even to 
the amateurs of the state departments 


I | 1HE democracies are almost certain 











they were shown spe- 
rreposed map of Europe 


d and discussed re- of the various nations of the world. Yet 
They were also out- every map or blueprint for peace so far 
rms in Hitler's book has been drawn by self-appointed ama- 
German-made map teurs. Even when the intentions in the 


minds of the statesmen are good, there 
are always huge differences between the 
things in their heads as they sit at a 
peace conference and the lines which are 
finally drawn on the map. Such dis- 
crepancies may be the seeds of the next 
war. 

So far, the only official statement 
about what kind of postwar plan the 
United Democratic Nations would want 
has been the Atlantic Charter—the eight 
points outlined at the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill meeting. The Atlantic Charter is a 
noble statement but it is and will remain 
only an idea in a vacuum until it is 
translated into the form of a map. The 
process of translation from idea to map 
is a difficult problem in human geog- 
raphy. 

The Germans take this problem seri- 
ously. Years ago they began the 
systematic study of the science of Geo- 
politik or—to use an American term 
—political geography. Germany has 
produced a whole line of able political 
geographers—Kant, Humboldt, Ritter, 
Maull, Sdlch, Banse, Haushofer, and so 
forth. The Germans have left nothing 
to chance. It was the geographer Herr 
Doktor Professor Haushofer who drew 
the blueprint for Hitler’s New Order as 
set forth in Mein Kampf. Moreover, he 
helped to draw up the maps of military 
strategy by which this New Order was 
to be achieved. 

The result of using this scientific 


- geography has been morally bad but it 


has been so good strategically that it 
has enabled an otherwise hopeless 
scheme to succeed pretty well so far. 
This does not prove that political geog- 
raphy is wicked; it merely indicates in 
one more way that the German state 
has used most forms of science for 
ignoble purposes. The strategy behind 
German successes has mystified and 
terrified some Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. Yet to the American political 
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of the line were left out of Finland. Mil- 
lions of White and Little Russians west 
of the line were included in other coun- 
tries. Millions of French and German- 
speaking peoples were left out of France 
and Germany. The Austrian Germans 
were denied Anschluss with Germany, 
and Austria was artificially maintained 
as a puppet state. An insulting Polish 
Corridor was cut through Germany to 
the Baltic, although a much more 
reasonable corridor could have been cut 
around the eastern edge of Germany, 
via Memel. 

The synthetic country of Belgium, 
comprising French, Dutch, and German 
peoples, was maintained in order to pro- 
vide a pad or buffer in the west. France 
held the Italian island of Corsica, and 
Yugoslavia the Dalmatian Coast, ren- 
dering Italy totally insecure on either 
flank. Britain held the geographically 
French Channel Islands, the Norse Shet- 
lands and Greek Cyprus. Italy held 
Greek Rhodes, and France held what 
should have been Italian Tunisia. 
Sweden had no northern outlet, and 
Russia was denied access to the Dar- 
danelles by the device of maintaining a 
small piece of Turkey in Europe. The 
Basques were split between Spain and 
France, while many Spanish Catalans 
were included inside France. A more or 
less artificial Portugal, a vast Dutch 
colonial empire and Greece were main- 
tained solely by British naval power. A 
whole flock of small new countries was 
created and released in the political and 
economic world, without even feathers 
of experience in political intrigue to pro- 
tect them. 

Post-Versailles Europe contained no 
less than 35 independent countries and 
five colonial dependencies—40 political 
units in all. The dependencies included 
one Italian and four British possessions. 

For a time, it included three other 
artificial states—the Saar, the Zone of 
the Straits, and the city of Fiume—but 
these three died violent deaths along 
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the way. Obviously, 43 political units 
(or 44 if we include the Vatican State) 
in a continent the size of Europe, with 
no regulated relations among them, was 
a fertile breeding ground for war. And, 
sure enough, it did breed war. 


A EUROPE OF LARGE 
BLOCS—MAP I 


About one fourth of all Europeans are 
Russians. Aside from them, the Ger- 
mans are the strongest ethnic bloc in 
Europe. The nub of most of the conti- 
nent’s troubles hinges on trying to ig- 
nore that fact. All European politics 
since the day of Napoleon have been 
based upon keeping these two strongest 
groups of people weak. This cannot be 
kept up any longer. Europe can go on 
warring interminably, but Germans and 
Russians will continue to breed their 
kind. An alternative is to form a United 
States of Europe but, in any such union, 
the Germans and the Russians and their 
allies would dominate it. Consequently 
France, Britain, Holland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries will have none of it. 

Nevertheless, Europe as it has been 
during the last twenty-five years is so 
suicidal as to be almost unbearable. 
Recently it has become completely im- 
possible. There have been two strong 
nations and many weak ones in western 
Europe to oppose Germany. The weak 
ones cannot be kept in line and are a 
constant bait for aggression. The two 
strong nations, Britain and France, have 
recently discovered that they are no 
longer strong enough to checkmate an 
aggressive Germany. 

Twenty-five years ago, the British 
Overseas Dominions and the United 
States intervened to preserve western 
civilization in Europe. Today they are 
again compelled to intervene. Fortu- 
nately, a German error in timing in- 
volved Russia in the struggle, and hence 
the world’s political structure may again 
be preserved. But the next time, noth- 
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ing on earth is likely to save European 
civilization as we now know it, unless 
a new type of political organization is 
set up after the present war is finished. 

Europe, however, is not ready for po- 
litical union. For one thing, England 
could no more afford to participate than 
we could. It would cause her to lose 
her overseas dominions if she were to 
join any such union. Without England, 
such a union undoubtedly would be 
dominated by the totalitarian countries 
and, consequently, might easily be led 
into a long world struggle with the 
Anglo-Saxon powers. 

Fortunately, such a continental union 
is not at all necessary to achieve the 
desired goal. It is entirely possible to 
have a strong united Germany sur- 
rounded by eight other strong European 
nations, any one of which would be 
tough enough to discourage aggression. 
A Europe consisting of nine strong na- 
tions would constitute its own frame- 
work for achieving stability. 

The first of these would be the Fen- 
noscandic Union consisting of Iceland, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland 
and Esthonia. All of these are cultur- 
ally similar and have at times enjoyed 
union with one another. 

A second bloc, a West Slavic or 
Czecho-Polska state, is already being 
planned by the Czech and Polish gov- 
ernments-in-exile. If this be expanded 
to include Lithuania, with which Po- 
land has been associated in the past, a 
fairly compact state with ocean frontage 
would result. 

In the southeast, the thoroughly 
chastened Balkan states are now more 
nearly ripe for a federal union than ever 
before in history. Such a state would 
unite the South Slavs, the partially Lat- 
inized Slavs of Rumania, the Albanians 
and the Greeks. Some trouble may be 
expected from the Bulgars but even they 
can be expected to fall in line if proper 
territorial redistribution is made and 
cultural autonomy is assured them. 

Italy should be given Dalmatia, Tu- 
nis, Corsica and Nice, so that she would 
be made secure from attack within 
the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas. A 
strengthened French Republic should 
include all French-speaking peoples of 
Europe. An Iberian Union should be set 
up on republican principles. Russia 
should be compensated for losses of 
territory to Finland by an outlet to the 
Gulf of Riga on the Baltic and to the 
Dardanelles in the south. Germany 
should include all the German-speaking 
peoples of Europe, and its perennial 
ally Hungary should be attached to it. 
Hungary, however, should be accorded 
full cultural autonomy. 

The new Dutch-Flemish state should 
be invited to full dominion status in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
This would accomplish two ends: It 
would protect England’s continental 
flank and would save Holland from Ger- 
man aggression. It is not at all incom- 
patible with facts, either. For more 
than a century the British Empire has 
protected Holland’s vast colonial hold- 
ings. Politically, religiously, racially 
and commercially, the Dutch are closer 
to the British than any other European 
peoples. Moreover, the Dutch have no 
close affinities with any other peoples 
except the Germans and do not want 
union with them. 

A Europe of this kind would thwart 
no one, not even the Germans. It cuts 
across no major cultural lines. It would 
be a long step geographically toward 
peace on the world’s bloodiest conti- 
nent. It would be doubly successful if 
it were preceded by a redrawing of pro- 
vincial or state boundaries and a trans- 
fer of minority populations. It would 
also provide the needed background 
for the settlement of the problem of 
colonies which is discussed on the fol- 
lowing page. 
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EUROPE’S AFRICAN COLONIES—Mi 


A glance at any political map of Africa should ci Iplan 
the average reader. It is a bigger mess even than tt bats 
Europe. Grandmother’s crazy quilt was simplicity | com, 
the results of Europe’s scramble for colonies in Af | 
work system has four general faults: The small i 
have been the cause of rivalries and frictions. The have} 
and expensive to administer, so that the natives’ - are hg 
neglected. Some weak nations, such as Portugal a: Be 
immense and potentially productive colonies, whi Ite 
deserts, and Germany has nothing. Lastly, Britainigall 
Red Sea route has been constantly threatened by F \ch 
holdings along the coast of that sea. = - 

In drawing a new map of Africa, there are at lea: oy, 


realities to be kept in mind: First, there is the reality fous 
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ent African nations. Liberia, traditionally the ward of sis) 
should continue in that status; Ethiopia should be p sti 
completely surrounded by British territory; Egypt ‘ould 
nized as a sphere of British interest; the Union of So 1 Aft 
be extended northward to the Cunene, Cubango ani ‘amb 
The second reality is that Germany should rece 
of territory in central Africa to include what is a 
Gabon, Belgian Congo, Portuguese Angola, and neta 
Northern Rhodesia. This would yield her ansimm se a 
tropical raw material, and the temperate highlands o Ing 
able for white colonization. 
The third reality is that all colonial holdings shoul 
into large units. Those of France should be grou: 
French West Africa and Madagascar. Those of Brita sho 
solidated into British West Africa, British East Af. 
and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. | 
The fourth reality is that the Mediterranean pov | 
colonial control over the opposite sections of Africar 
Mediterranean islands lying between. Spain should r hiy 
west African coast south to the Senegal River and alk ttan 
offshore; France’s domain should extend from Alge) ae 
to Dakar and the Guinea Coast; Italy’s holdings shc # ext 
Bizerte to Bengasi and sweep southward to the Co: 
render her secure in the middle Mediterranean and jple 
for empire-building in constructing a trans-Sahara | 
veloping the rich Shari basin. Greece should be ¢ 
Cyrenaican coast) opposite Crete. Britain might 
Malta and Alexandria as fueling stations, for in the 
they will have no value as naval fortresses. 
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The need for a new order in Asia is apparent to an’ 
ing to look. But the Japanese prescription written ir loc 
powder is no acceptable answer. Here again (Contin i 
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Eat and 
Look Young 


By Henry Schacht 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS 


“What should I include in my diet 
to keep my hair fromturning gray?” 
That's what people asked Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan. Here are the answers 


Many nationalities are curious about the 
antigray vitamin. Queries come from Latin 
America, England, Africa and other lands 





Doctors are sampling the new vitamin them- 
selves—to improve their bedside appearance 
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One man asked if the vitamin would make 
his head look as young as his heart felt 
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HEN gray hairs show up among the blond or 

dark ones, most people think nothing can be 

done about it. So it may surprise you to know 
that by choosing certain foods you have a good chance 
of preventing gray hair just as you can reduce your 
weight by cutting down on certain foods. Scores of 
people will testify that they’ve tried it and obtained 
surprisingly good results. 

They trace their success to daily doses of a new 
vitamin. If your hair is gray or graying you'll cer- 
tainly want to know about it. The story of its discov- 
ery starts quite by accident back in 1930. Dynamic, 
red-haired Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, head of the home- 
economics division at the University of California 
College of Agriculture, had obtained permission from 
the parents of 80 junior high school children to use 
them in a test of the value of wheat germ in child 
diets. She divided them into two groups of forty. 
Both received the same diet with the one exception 
that half of them also got daily doses of wheat germ. 
In six months they gained twice as much height and 
three times as much weight as the others. 

Looking over these results, Dr. Morgan decided 
that if wheat germ was that good, more children 
should be eating it. Officials of a large commercial 
company heard of her test and agreed. They set 
about producing a wheat-germ cereal. Today that 
cereal is one of our best-known breakfast foods. Yet 
at first it caused trouble and more trouble. Three 
years were spent in preparing it for market. Then 
grocers complained that it spoiled in the packages. 
Company technicians went back to work and finally 
decided they’d have to toast the cereal. Then it 
occurred to them that heating might lower the food 
value of the wheat germ. They wrote Dr. Morgan for 
the answer to that one. She admitted she didn’t know 
but promised to find out. 

This was 1935. She put two groups of glossy jet- 
black rats on a delectable diet of washed casein, salt 
mixture, fat, sucrose, and cod-liver oil plus a daily 
dessert of wheat germ, heated for one group, unheated 
for the other. It was a simple experiment. Compare 
the growth of the two groups and you’d know how 
heat affected the germ. But after two weeks had 
passed, Dr. Morgan noticed a peculiar and unexpected 
development. 

Patches of hair on rats in both lots were turning 
a mousy brown. Soon they took on a metallic color- 
ing. In another month they were completely gray. 
Dr. Morgan was frankly puzzled. Nothing like this 
had ever been reported. Heating the wheat germ 
couldn’t be the cause since all the rats showed the 
same symptoms. The only thing to do was go back 
over the experiment, step by step, looking for the clue 
that might break the case of the gray-haired rats. 




























Finally the chase narrowed down 
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| len,” Quayle said, “here is the squadron. This is Hickey, our C.O.” Hickey smiled quietly and put out his hand 
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out to the field, where he introduces them to a 
laughing Greek flier—one Nitralexis—and his 
assistant, a small but very spunky little fellow 
named Papagos. The members of the squad- 
ron look on in amazement as Nitralexis and his 
small friend prepare to take off on a reconnais 
sance flight in a wobbly old plane—a 1918 
model! 

The Greeks complete their preparations. 
They climb into the old crate. They start. 
After a time they disappear in the mist that 
surrounds the area. 

“That is the end of them,’ Brewer says 
quietly. The others are silent. They climb into 
the bus and go back to the hotel. 
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the hospital and asked the girl at the 

desk if he could see the matron. She 
shook her head and Quayle guessed the 
matron was busy. He was going out 
when someone called. He turned around. 
It was Helen Stangou. 

“Hullo,” he said. “You got here.” 

‘Hullo,’ she said. “So it is you.” 

John Quayle felt the warmth already 
when they shook hands firmly 

“You did get here,” he said again. 

“Was it you asking for me . . . from 
the principal? Yes, I got here all right,” 
Helen said. 

“I came up here looking for you. I 
got talking to the matron,” Quayle said. 


Jine QUAYLE went straight up to 
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By James Aldridge 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


He was smiling at her because she 
looked serious. 

“You should not have gone to the 
matron.” 


‘Why? The matron’s a friend of 


mine,” Quayle said. “Come on. We'll 
go see her.” He took Helen’s arm and 
walked toward the matron’s room. 


“Come in and meet her; she’s all right.” 

He knocked on the matron’s door. She 
called ‘““Embros,” and they went in. She 
looked up from a table full of large white 
cards. 

“Hullo, Matron,” Quayle said to her. 
“T have something.” 

“Ah. My Inéglisi .. .” 

“This is Helen Stangou,” Quayle said. 
He indicated Helen. 

Helen said something quickly in 
Greek and the matron nodded. 
“Excuse me,” Helen said. 

apologizing to the matron.” 

“She is a fine girl,” the matron said 
to him. “She apologized for you.” 

“Thank you. I hope you do not think 
me impertinent.” 

The matron laughed and said, ‘“Cer- 
tainly not! Now go on out, you two, 
and walk in the muddy streets.” 

“J am still working,’ Helen said in 
English to the matron 

“Go on. I will explain,” the matron 


“I was 


said in English. Then she said some- 
thing in Greek. Helen replied in Greek 
but the matron said something quickly, 
and Helen touched Quayle’s arm and 
they went out. 

“Goodby,” he said to the matron. 
“And I'll look after her.” 

“She will look after you, Inglisi. She 
will. Goodby.” 

“Au revoir,’ Quayle said: They 
walked down the passage and he heard 
the matron laughing quietly. 

There was quiet mist and darkness 
making dismal the brown mud on the 
streets. They walked slowly toward 
the town. Helen had taken his arm— 
the first time she had done it easily and 
familiarly—but she did not speak. 

“How did you get up here?” Quayle 
asked her, to break the silence. 

“With Lawson. He came up in his 
car to see the front.” 

“TI see.” 

She looked at him quickly. 
do you see?” 

“Nothing.” 
unfriendly 

“You take everything too seriously.” 

“T hope you do.” 

“T take the right things seriously,” she 
said. “Not these things.” 

“These are the right things,” Quayle 
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He was jealous and felt 
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said. He pulled her around and kissed 
her. 

“We will get put in jail if anybody 
sees you doing that.” 

“Yes? What sort of people are you?” 

“We are all right but our Fascisti are 
not. Please be careful.” 

“T apologize.” 

“Now you get serious. Please be with 
sense.” 

“All right,” Quayle said; “I'll try to 
be good.” 

She leaned over and put full lips on 
the side of his unshaven cheek. 


UAYLE took Helen to the restaurant 

where the others had told him they 
were going. When he walked in he saw 
them make cracks to one another. They 
would meet Helen sooner or later, so it 
might as well be now. He took Helen’s 
arm quietly and walked to the table. 
Hickey stood up first, after looking hard 
at Helen and noticing her pretty uni- 
form. The others stood up too, so that 
they made her conspicuous in the whole 
room, and Helen did not feel comfort- 
able about it either. Quayle could see 
the surprise on all their faces. 

“Helen,” Quayle said, “here is the 
squadron. This is Hickey, our C.O. This 
is Helen Stangou.” 

Hickey smiled quietly and put out his 
hand. Helen was used to Greeks, who 
merely bowed, so she was behind time 
in putting her hand out. But she laughed 
a little and it pleased Hickey. 

Then Quayle introduced Tap, Hersey, 
Richardson, Brewer, Constance, Stewart 
who clicked his heels and bowed, Finn 
who said, “You surprise us, Quayle,” 
when Helen smiled. Someone got a 
chair and they all sat down and there 
was silence. 

“You speak English,” Tap said slowly. 

“Yes, in a strange way. I lack gram- 
mar,” Helen said, and Tap was surprised 
and looked at Quayle. 

“Are you a nurse or something?” 
Brewer said. 

“No. I’m in a first-aid post here.” 

Quayle let it all go on because Helen 
would fit in her own place with them. 
It was no good his trying to tell them 
what and who she was. 

John Quayle ordered something to 
eat through Helen, and she ordered 
something for herself and he knew it 
was merely coffee because she knew she 
was on exhibition, and eating would be 
too difficult under the circumstances. 

“Do you live here?’ Hickey asked 
her politely. 

“No. I have been here only last 
night. I live in Athens.” 

“Hickey, I reckon she ought to be 
attached to the squadron, don’t you?” 
Tap said. 

Quayle knew something like that was 
coming and he knew Helen would not be 
pleased about it. 

“Yes,” Hickey said in his quiet voice. 
Quayle didn’t like it at all. 

“Miss Stangou, would you join our 
squadron?” Tap was being very jovial. 

“What can a woman do?” Helen also 
was trying to be jovial. 

“Can you cook? Well, we get shot up 
sometimes too. It would be a pleasure 
with you around.” 

“Then I will not come. I would not 
want to encourage you to be shot.” 

“We don’t need much encourage- 
ment,” Finn said. He was sitting next 
to Helen and was looking at her full in 
the face. 

It went on while Quayle ate his dinner 
and Helen drank her coffee. Tap was 
the worst of them, because all women 
were anybody’s property and had only 
one thing in mind, and Tap worked on it 
quickly. 

“Where do you live?” Tap asked her. 

“At the hospital,” she said. 

“May I come up and see you?” 

She looked at Quayle. He didn’t indi- 
cate anything. “It is difficult,” she said. 
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“Well, then, you must have dinner 
here with us,” Tap invited. 
“T will try,” Helen said. 

must get back.” 

Quayle stood up with Helen. He 
asked Tap to pay his bill. They all stood 
up when Helen left, and Tap shook 
hands with her and smiled carefully. 
When Quayle and Helen had said good- 
by and were outside, Helen said, “It is 
hard to believe.” 

“What?” 

“They are young.” 

“The younger you are, the better the 
flier. You’ve got to be young.” 

They walked on through the yellow 
mud; light rain was making night more 
dismal. At the door to the hospital he 
stopped and asked, “Will you come out 
later on?” 

“No,” she said, “I can’t. 
cult.” 

“Everything is too difficult.” 

“Some day you will see.” 


“And now I 


It is too diffi- 











“All right,” he said. “Good night.” 
He didn’t touch her but turned and 
walked quickly away. He heard her 
open the big door and go inside and he 
kept walking into the now heavy rain. 


eel Quayle went into the Acropo- 
lis Hotel he saw the newspaper cor- 

respondent, Lawson, who was standing 
with a pair of muddy boots in his hand 
talking to the porter in French. 

“Hullo there,” he said. “So this is 
where you got to.” 

“Hullo,” Quayle said tersely. 

“You certainly disappeared. We won- 
dered what had happened to you all.” 

“We’ve been around,” Quayle said. 

“Was that your crowd that got those 
fifteen Italians the other day?”’ Lawson 
asked. 

—Wesr? 

“They went mad down in Athens. 
You’re heroes down there.” 


“Tt doesn’t seem to do us much good 
up here,” Quayle said. 

Another war correspondent came 
down the small steps from the first floor 
and nodded to Quayle. 

“This is Milton Woll. 
spondent,”’ Lawson said. 


He’s a corre- 


HEY shook hands. Woll was a small 

dark American with Indian features 
and a vigorous body. 

“Say, who did you lose that day when 
you got all those Italians?” 

“Vain.” 

“Vain... the Australian?” from Law- 
son. 

“Yes. Was he a friend of yours?” 

“T knew him,” Lavyson said. “But I 
know a gal in Athens who is going to feel 
pretty bad.” 

“Wasn't there someone else?” Woll 
asked Quayle. 

“South,” Quayle told him. “He bailed 
out. We think he’s all right.” 


"Talk about work! You should be an air-raid warden!” 


JOHN KAUNUS 





“That must be the guy we passed in 
Larissa,” Woll said. 

“Short, medium sort of person?” 

“He had a beard. He was medium, 
though. He had bailed out. That was 
South all right,’ Woll said. 

“Was he all right?” 

“He had his arm in a cast. The Greeks 
had picked him up, I think.” 

“Will you tell our C.O. if you see 
him?” Quayle asked. 

“Sure,” Woll promised. 

“Say, Quayle,” Lawson said. “I 
brought a friend of yours up.” 

“T know.” Quayle looked casually at 
Lawson and nodded. “I know.”. 

“She was worried when you disap- 
peared.” 

“We couldn’t tell anybody about go- 
ing,” Quayle explained. 

“T told her that. I thought you had 
gone back to Egypt for the new push 
there.” 
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Conclusion 


HE Negro stopped, and then saw 


"[ the fire climbing up his coat. He 
‘ tried to get the coat off, but it 
seemed that in his excitement his hands 
fumbled. 
Wesley’s hands were burned. 

Duff threw his mackinaw around 
Wesley, and bore him to the ground. 
“Be still, Wesley! You're afire.” 

“Git de dogs before too late!” 

“You be still,’ Duff commanded. 
Above the crackle of the flames and 
the howling of the dogs, he now heard 
the hollow hoofbeats of Paul’s horse. 

“Stay here with him,” Duff shouted, 
as Paul sprang to the ground. 

“Git de dogs!” Wesley said. Paul 
knelt beside him. Duff could get no 
closer than the door. Now the smoke 
carried tongues of flame, and the heat 
threw him back. He heard the rattling 
of the chains as the dogs fought them. 
He ran around to the back of the barn, 
but this was no better. 

The flames of the burning hay in the 
loft now spouted geyserlike through the 
holes in the roof, and the fire crept down 
the frame walls, like a cat backing down 
a tree, so that a pocket was left in the 
center of the barn where the dogs were 
—a pocket filled with heat and smoke. 
Duff pried a board from a side of the 
barn where was fire was thinnest—only 
to have the opening immediately closed 
by yellow flame. Farther down he pulled 
off another board but the fire licked out 
and singed the hair off his hands. 

Finally Duff went to the house and 
got his shotgun, and a box of shotgun 
shells. He tore the box open as he hur- 
ried back to the barn, spilling part of 
them. 

Standing as close to the big door as he 
could, Duff unbreeched the gun and 


Later Duff found out that: 


shoved two shells into the barrels. He 
fired both barrels through the door. 
Then he reloaded the gun and fired 
again. A dog’s howl shut off abruptly. 
Then another. Duff kept shooting. 

Finally, except for the dull roar of 
the fire, there was silence. 


Ne morning Duff called James 
Lampley and told him what had 
happened. 

“You mean every one of 
Lampley said incredulously. 

“Yes, sir,’ Duff said painfully, “I’m 
afraid that’s right.” 

“Tequila too?” 

“Him too.” 

Except for the continuous hum of the 
country phone, the wire was silent. 
Then: “Webster, I can’t quite grasp it. 
You mean, my bloodlines that I’ve 
worked on twenty years are completely 
wiped out?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the way it is.” 

Another silence. Duff rubbed his fin- 
ger around the broken edges of the 
mouthpiece. 

“Well,” Lampley said at last, ‘I guess 
you're out of a job.” 

“I don’t blame you.” 

“No, you don’t understand. It’s all 
right. It wasn’t your fault. Perhaps my 
fault for not letting you build tempo- 


them?” 
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rary kennels. It’s just that I’m washed 
up,” he said heavily. “I haven’t got the 
heart to start over.” 

Duff paused. “I'd offer you half in- 
terest in Judas, only I don’t know 
whether I'll get him back, or whether 
he’ll be ruined.” 

“No. He’s a fine dog, and when I had 
the others I wanted him. But he’s not 
my creation... like Tequila. I planned 
Tequila eighteen years before he was 
born. You see how it is? I made him. 
Now ... he’s gone. I just haven't got 
the heart any more.” 

Duff rung off, and walked slowly 
through the house. Delia’s trunk was 
locked, and her things in it, except for 
a piece of peach-colored underwear he 
had overlooked hanging in the closet. 

The smell of fire was thick in the 
house. Duff stood on the back porch and 
looked out at the smoking ruins. The 
red cedar tree, thirty yards away, was 
burned bare and brown. Stepping over 
the rubble, he went to what had been 
the entrance of the barn, and stood 
by the heat-whitened well bucket Wes- 
ley had dropped. Of the barn, little was 
left, only the brick foundation, and the 
iron supporting posts, and heaps of 
charred, smoking rubbish and ash. 

Duff slowly walked into the wreckage. 

(Continued on page 40) ’ 
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The grip shown at the left got 
Craig Wood nowhere—making 
him a right-to-left pull hitter. So 
he adopted this new grip (right), 
which enabled him to “fade” his 
shots with a left-to-right spin 


F YOU hang around a musty locker 

room while nerve-jangled golf pros 

are dressing for a big championship, 
or if you hobnob with neck-craning 
spectators clustered about the green, 
you’re bound to hear somebody say, 
“Pounding that pill a mile off the tee is 
exciting all right but, when all is said 
and done, they pay off on the putt!” 

I'd be the first to admit that the golfer 
who can’t get his club length putts down 
with reasonable regularity won’t be up 
there on the red-carpeted dais when the 
glistening silver trophy is being pre- 
sented by the U.S.G.A. president, but it 
doesn’t follow that a hot putter is the 
open sesame to golf’s hall of fame. 

In any championship field, you’ll find 
ten or more competitors who are holing 
?em from all distances and angles but 
only one of these red-hot putters bags 
the title. As a general rule he is the guy 
who blends distance with accuracy on 
his tee shots. 

Yes, sir, in my book they pay off on 
the drive. I’ll string along with the fel- 
low who is hammering 280-yard tee 
shots down the middle alley with the 
space-eating range and geometric pre- 
cision of a siege gun. Such a man makes 
things easy for himself by reducing the 
average approach to a point-blank pitch. 
What my old friend Fielding Yost of 
Michigan said about football applies 
with equal emphasis to golf: “Position 
is the decisive factor.” 

You hear golf critics talk about “the 
art of finishing a hole” but in my opin- 
ion it requires just as much art to start 
a hole properly. Well begun is more 
than half done, in this tantalizing game. 
It’s a cinch that the golfer who sprays 
his drives promiscuously about the 
landscape won’t be able to pull in the 
slack on the putting greens. 

That bromide about “paying off on 
the putt” contains just enough truth to 
becloud the vital importance of driv- 
ing. Time was—and not so long ago 
either—when putting did play a domi- 
nant role in the National Open, but the 
tightly wound “rabbit ball” of today, 
plus the vogue for power hitting, has 
distorted golf strategy and placed a 
premium on distance. 

The comparatively short hitter—Paul 
Runyan for example—is hobbled on the 
6,800-yard courses which are picked for 
championship play in this era of glori- 
fied slugging. Paul is like a man shoot- 
ing a popgun against fellows armed with 
a cannon. Big hitters like Snead, Thom- 
son and Nelson outrange him from 
thirty to fifty yards off every tee. That’s 
a lot of yardage to give away, even for 
such a master of the high-soaring spoon 
as “Little Poison.” 

Everybody loves a slugger. The de- 
sire to whale into a ball with a club is 
rooted deep in human nature. The thrill 
is in the tee shot, and that’s what they 
pay off on in these days of high-com- 
pression golf balls and heavy-headed, 
power-shafted clubs. My friendly rival 
Gene Sarazen, whose competitive career 
links golf’s ‘“dead-ball era” to the mod- 
ern free-wheeling game, shares this 
opinion. So does Tom Armour, former 
British and American Open champion, 


"If the average duffer will an- 
alyze his game,” says Craig Wood, 
“he'll discover that his troubles 
usually start in that elementary 
phase of golf, overcoming distance” 
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The Winning Form in Tex 
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See how it goes? Words by the 
pound. Then I boil them down into a 
compact, gooey mass, keeping all the 
names and not much more. The Herald 


‘ carries a full page of out-of-town per- 


sonals every morning. 

Most of my correspondents would put 
a sensitive newspaperman into a psy- 
chopathic ward within a year if he didn’t 
have a spot-welded constitution like 
mine. But one of them did almost suc- 
ceed in making me bust open a bit 
around the seams, which is an incredi- 
ble feat. I shall never forget E. Matti- 
son, the most startling puffwit who ever 
dropped a batch of unintelligible per- 
sonals into a mailbox. 

Usually the stuff arrived on old scraps 
of brown paper—people are frugal in 
our state—composed with a limping 
typewriter that didn’t have any “h.” 
That’s a fact. The letter “h’ was just 
missing. E. Mattison used to go over 
the pages afterward and write all the 
“th’s” in with a pen, which made the 
final product look like a page from 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

Day after day, this E. Mattison beat 
me back to the ragged last ditch of san- 
ity. I remember vividly the time we 
had a report on a church supper at Wil- 
gate. In the last sentence it said that 
the organist played Onward, Christian 
Soldiers. At eleven o'clock that night, 
while I’m down in the composing room 
watching Whit Noble lock up the out 
of-town page, in rushes Whippy with 
a collect wire that cost The Herald 
seventy-two cents. “Please correct my 
story on church supper,” it said, “be 
cause the organist didn’t play Onward 
Christian Soldiers at all like I wrote. It 
should have been Lead, Kindly Light 
and Rev. Belcher will be put out if story 
in The Herald isn’t right. E. Mattison” 

I groaned. Whippy looked pale. “I 
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didn’t know,” he said. “I thought it 
might be important, so I accepted it.” 

The pay-off blossomed a few nights 
later. I was at the Starlight Tavern, 
leaning over the bar rail in a familiar 
pose, and gabbing with a friend of mine 
who’s district supervisor for an oil com- 
pany. This keeps him out on the road 
five days a week. “Gee,” he said, put- 
ting his glass down on the stain-soaked 
mahogany, “I sure saw a funny thing 
last week.” 

“Yeah?” I murmured, without any 
burning interest. 

“Passed through Wilgate,’ he went 
on. “Little burg no bigger’n a match- 
box. The whole place was in a lather. 
Seems an oil heater exploded in the 
basement of a house and blew three 
people right out through the walls. 
Greatest miracle I ever heard of. They 
didn’t even get a scratch and yet the 
house was ruined.” 

“Yeah?” I said again, this time with 
the rising inflection of conventional sur- 
prise. “Where was this?” 

“Wilgate.” 

The landscape began to glow red in 
front of my eyes and I wanted to put 
my fist through the top of the bar. 
“That dope,” I shrieked. “That colossal 
and unmitigated .. .” The rest was ro- 
bust, unkind and strictly categorical. 

Doubling back to the office, I sent off 
a smoking wire that night. The answer 
came next morning, collect as usual. 

‘Did not think explosion worth a 
story. No one got hurt. E. Mattison.” 

The iron was white-hot and ready 
for striking. “That guy,” I informed 
Whippy, “is probably an ape. He’s a 
leftover from the paleolithic age. His 
arms hang down to his knees. And I’m 
firing him right now!” 

“Sure,” said Whippy. “Sure, Chief.” 
He knew I hated to be called ‘‘Chief,” 
but Whippy was just fresh enough to 
have the makings of a good newspaper- 
man. 

“We’re not gonna hire any more lunk- 
heads by mail, either,’ I went on. 
“Somebody ought to go up there and 
find a smart correspondent who has all 
the letters on his typewriter. I’m get- 
ting old, Whippy. I want peace with 
my age.” Actually I’m just in my mid- 
thirties. 


Vere chewed at the end of a copy 
pencil thoughtfully. He was a good- 
looking kid with a thin face and dark 


‘eyes so bright that sometimes I thought 


he must be burning up with fever. His 
hair was curly and soft blond, and more 
than once I’ve seen the girls in the busi- 
ness office downstairs follow him with 
their eyes as he went by. 

“Look,” I said, dipping into my bat- 
tered card file, “here’s a letter we got 
from a guy at Wilgate the other day. 
He wants to know if we plan any change 
of correspondent and suggests it might 
be a good idea. Sounds okay to me. 
His name’s Morgan Olney. Maybe we 
better look him up.” 

“Okay, Chief,’ drawled Whippy. 
“How long will you be gone?” 

This was something I hadn’t yet 
thought about. It’s a short trip to Wil- 
gate, and I saw no reason for not going. 
I’m single, no home ties, and often go 
junketing across the state, covering 
various stories. 

“T don’t think it’d be safe, kid,” I de- 
cided. “One look at this Mattison dope 
and I’d commit an exquisite job of may- 
hem.” 

“Okay, Chief,” said Whippy, in the 
same monotone. “How long will I be 
gone?” 

I could see now that he’d been squirm- 
ing to make the trip. Wilgate is about 
fifty miles upstate, and over into the 
hills. Whippy’s a good youngster, I told 
myself suddenly. He’ll appreciate the 
change of scenery. 

“T could do the job in a day,” he de- 
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clared, almost pleading. ‘Easy in a 

day. Can I go?” 
“Sure,” I said. 

Take the day off.” 
And that was where I changed his life 


for him. 


“Sure you can go. 


HIPPY MULLINS used The Her- 
ald’s car, a tired-looking coupé with 
a clutch that made it lurch off like a 
kangaroo. He arrived in Wilgate about 
noon, which 1neans he must have taken 
all the turns at a good clip. Wilgate 
is a small town with a village green 
and ten houses sitting around it like 
people at a dinner table. Presiding 
is the white steeple of an old Congre- 
gational Church. © 
There are no paved roads in Wilgate. 
Just dirt and gravel, rolled flat. “Hey, 
bub,” yelled Whippy, addressing the 
first person he saw, “where do the Mat- 
tisons hang out?” 
The man was standing by the corner 
of the green. “Yonder,” he said, rais- 
ing his arm. Whippy saw a small house 


into four. “Just read a magazine or 
something,’ the woman had suggested. 
“If you’ll pardon me, I have to look at 
some pies in the oven... .” 

Then he heard footsteps on the stairs 
and E. Mattison came into the room. 

“Hello,” she said. Whippy admits he 
never knew which harpooned him more, 
her figure or her face. Even in the dim 
light of the parlor he could see enough 
of both to put his heart into a spin. She 
was trim with incredible perfection, and 
her blue eyes had a playfulness that 
was almost a challenge. 

“Hello,” said Whippy. It wasn’t the 
voice he had planned at all. The two 
syllables bounced around in his throat 
before they broke clear. “Are you... 
Miss E. Mattison?” 

She glided across the room and sat 
stiffly on the edge of the sofa. “Yes,” 
she admitted. “Yes, Iam. You’re from 
The Herald.” It was a positive state- 
ment, not a question. 

“We .. . we didn’t know,” 
Whippy. 


began 
“I mean, down at The Herald 


“Lucky for us Cousin Pete's boy is in the Navy, Kennesaw” 


REAMER KELLER 


with white pickets and a green lawn. It 
had a front porch and the Spartan ar- 
chitecture of straight lines, softened by 
curving rose bushes up trellises. 
“Thanks, bub,” said Whippy, and the 
coupé leaped up to the house in three 
quick jerks. 

The front door was open, but he 
knocked with a shy restraint that I 
can’t quite imagine in Whippy. 

A smallish woman came to the door, 
wiping her thin hands on an apron. A 
wisp of graying hair passed in front of 
her eyes, and nervously she smoothed 
it back. 

“Canela finds Mr 
asked Whippy. 

“Mr. Mattison?” asked the woman. 

“Yes,” insisted Whippy. “E. Matti- 
son. I’m from The Herald.” 

“Oh!” The woman smiled. ‘Won’t 
you come in?” She went ahead of him 
into the front parlor, fussing at incon- 
sequential things like imaginary dust 
on the slip covers that shrouded sofa 
and chairs. 

Then she went to the foot of the 
stairs. “Eddie,” she called. “Eddie, 
there’s a gentleman down here to see 
you. From the Herald.” 

Whippy waited. Two minutes merged 


Mattison here?” 





. that is, we 


” 


we thought you were . 
didn’t know you were... 

“A girl?” supplied Miss E. Mattison. 
“No, I always felt that women should 
compete equally with men, and I wanted 
you people to think I was a man.” 

“Sure. Well, sure,” agreed Whippy, 
still in the stratosphere. “We... we 
always enjoy reading your stuff, Miss 
Mattison. Down at The Herald, we al- 
ways read it.” 

“Please call me Eddie,” she asked 
softly. “It stands for Edwina, Mr... .” 
“Mullins. Oh, call me Whippy.” 

Eddie smiled. “Wouldn’t you like to 
stay for lunch?” she asked. 

“Well, gee,” he stammered in ec- 
stasy, “gee, yes—I would.” 


lee night, while I was sitting at my 
desk rewriting some of the double- 
jointed sentences from my dear corre- 
spondents, Jerry McConnell came out of 
his office. Jerry’s the managing editor. 
In addition to a youngish, fresh Irish 
face, he has two very admirable char- 
acteristics. Jerry’s a born newspaper- 
man and he can put away a pint of rye 
with all the dignity of a grain elevator. 
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most in the mate’s face. He has a 
broken leg, broken hand and severely 
cut face. Barlow drags him to the execu- 
tive officer’s cabin and tries to make 
him comfortable on the floor. Fronta- 
kowski’s face and jacket are covered 
with blood. “My chest hurts,” he says. 
Barlow looks at the man’s chest and 
finds a fragment of the whaleboat 
wedged between the injured man’s chest 
and his life jacket. “Now, how the hell 
did that get there?” Barlow says, pull- 
ing the piece of wood free. Fronta- 
kowski breathes more easily. “That's 
better,” he says. 


oe (JG) REUBEN N. PERLEY is in 

the director room. His first job, as 
damage-control and repair officer, is to 
go below, find out how much damage 
there is, judge if the ship is sinking and 
if she can be kept afloat. He rounds 
up eight or ten men and goes down to 
the total darkness of the ship’s interior. 
The torpedo hit on the starboard side 
between the bridge and the forward 
funnel. Perley finds four feet of water 
in the plotting room, but the maga- 
zines below it, and the forward engine 
room, are all right. The bulkheads 
forward and aft of the forward fire 
room are holding but need shoring up. 
The men get to work. Ensign Roy 
A. Norelius, assistant gunnery officer, 
comes down. “The captain wants to 
know if we can stay afloat,” he says. 
Perley answers: “I’m not sure yet. The 
damage looks terrible. But the ship 
feels good. She’s alrnost cut in two— 
still, she feels good.” You can tell some- 
thing about a ship by the way she feels, 
the way she rides the waves. You keep 
close watch on her; on the bulkheads 
and on the bow and stern to make sure 
they’re acting together. Any time you 
see the bow begin to rise while the stern 
stays put you know the ship is coming 
apart. 


| see Kearny is crawling at three knots, 
trying desperately to get beyond the 
light from burning ships, star shells, 
signal rockets. There are eleven dead 
(seven were killed in the forward fire 
room) and eleven injured. Down in the 
forward engine room, Chief Machinist’s 
Mate Aucie McDaniel is working ex- 
pertly with his crew, winning himself 
the Navy Cross. He cuts off broken 
steam connections, and in half an hour 
he has steam up. The forward engines 
are cut in and the Kearny speeds up 
to ten knots. Hurrying aft, Radioman 
Bland bumps into another radioman 
coming forward from the emergency 
transmitter. “I can’t get on the air,” he 
tells Bland. “All the antennas are 
down.” Bland rigs up a transmitter and 
gets it working. There is no doctor 
aboard the Kearny and the first mes- 
sage he sends out is a request for one. 
Word comes that a destroyer is on her 
way to meet the Kearny, bringing a 
doctor. The pharmacist’s mate thinks 
he can take care of the wounded over- 
night, so the Kearny’s officers decide 
to wait for the doctor and not hold up 
the escort. They signal her to never 
mind. The chief steward gets coffee and 
sandwiches together and everyone be- 
gins to feel better. 

When the doctor gets aboard next 
day, he is worried about Torpedoman 
Third Class Samuel R. Kurtz, who was 
standing on the starboard side of the 
bridge and had both legs broken. The 
doctor asks for blood plasma and a 
Navy plane brings it out, drops it by 
parachute to the sea. A boat from one of 
the destroyers picks up the package and 
a blood transfusion saves Kurtz's life. 




























































A SWITCH IN LULLABIES 


“Some flew east—some flew west— 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest.” 
—(Old nursery rhyme) 
Somewhere beyond the Southern Cross above the Seven Seas, 
Along the bitter far-off roads, their pinions catch the breeze. 
Their wings are black against the sky, by desert, surf and dune, 
The ancient lullaby is lost against a rougher tune — 


Some flew east—some flew west — 


And some will fly no more; 





Far, far out from the eagle's nest 
Their mighty motors roar. 

And wing by wing their rule will grow ‘ 
Above all sea and sod, 

Until they strike the final blow 


For country and for God. . me 








E Faintly, I hear the old, old song when golden dreams were young. 


But louder still I hear the wings where sudden death is flung. 
Bravely the eagle rides the air, but in my fading dreams, 
The dim, lost lullaby returns — how far away it seems — 





ag 
Some fly east—and some fly west — , 
They take an endless track. i 
Bs Through flame and steel they face the test i, 
a Around the world and back, 
6, Their golden youth blots out the sky, 
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The Army Needs 


Your Skill 


The pay problem has been keeping men out of 
the Army who should be in—men who have made 
good at their civilian jobs, whose skill is badly 
needed, but who have families to support. And 
this mechanized war requires skill as no past one 
has. New, complicated methods of communication, 
transportation and attack put the premium on the 
man who has years of civilian training. 

For that reason, the Army is working constantly 
to see that the experienced electrician doesn't spend 
his enlistment baking bread. For that reason also, 
the man who has special ability that earns him a liv- 
ing in normal times will advance rapidly in the 
Army. He may soon replace a good part of his 
former salary with a technician's or a sergeant's 
pay. There is no minimum time before advance- 
ment; and a private can become a sergeant without 


ever having been a corporal. 


Figure it out with the table on the right. If you 
have what is needed (see partial list) you'll prob- 
ably find you can do your duty by your family as 
well as your country by getting into this fracas. But 
whatever your job, be sure to notify your local draft 

‘board of any intention to volunteer in the Army. 


No many days ago, Chief Electri- 
cian’s Mate Barlow leaned over the 
side as the Kearny—speedier and 
stronger than it was before—slid out to 
sea again. “We have a score to settle,” 
he said. “They got the first round, all 
right, but we’ll see what the judges say 
when the fight’s over.” 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo. Car- 

bines are to replace pistols here 

before long. The Signal Corps 
ata army DOYS aren’t expected to lead 
in offensive. fighting but they’ll be able 
to take care of themselves. One re- 
cent arrival, who said his shooting had 
been confined to a news camera, ran up 
a 93.5 over-all average firing score, and 
the first picture he sent home showed 
him wearing a marksman’s medal. An- 
other newcomer balked at the idea of 
even holding a pistol. Said he was 
scared by a gun when he was a kid and 
was allergic to them. One day on the 
pistol range cured his allergy. 


[Ep Sr applications at Crowder, 
and requests to the Red Cross for 
loans to go home, frequently relate to 
deaths of “kin.” When that word is 
used and a Southern address is men- 
tioned, further inquiry ensues. Some- 
times the deceased proves to be a third 
or fourth cousin once or twice removed, 
and the recruit is advised to wire his 
regrets. 


Ppva: A. JUSTMAN, Co. A, 32d Bn. 

(Barracks 647) at Crowder says the 
boys are having a fierce time furnishing 
their day room and wants to know if 
any civilian reader of this column would 
be interested in sending Co. A a used 
radio. Would any? 


OWEN FIELD, Boise, Idaho. Pfe. 
Woodrow Watson, base headquar- 
ters information clerk, was talking over 
the phone to Pvt. Harry R. Taylor on 


sentry duty. Watson suddenly heard a 
loud crash and Taylor’s shout: “Call the 
guardhouse!” The guards found Tay- 
lor’s sentry house slightly off base and 
the sentry lying in the road still clutch- 
ing the phone. Seems a civilian driver 
(we won’t mention her sex) swerved to 
miss two soldiers and smacked into the 
sentry house. When he came to Taylor 
admitted he thought it was a tank at- 
tack. 


ORT DOUGLAS RECEPTION 

CENTER, Salt Lake City. When a 
local radio commentator sounded off 
with the assertion that some of the 
noncoms at the center were “trained in 
vulgarity and subjected the men to a 
type of language and treatment that 
leaves many a scar on a newcomer” he 
really kicked a hornet’s nest. The 
draftees themselves held a protest meet- 
ing and said all they’d heard was a lit- 
tle well-placed cussing but nothing 
abusive. One private, not so long ago 
a civilian, complained that “Civilians 
don’t understand Army life; they take 
everything they hear too literally.” 
Officers quietly pointed out that the 
Army doesn’t tolerate abuse; that non- 
coms who try to pull any are busted 
pronto; that only 10 per cent of the per- 
manent personnel at the center is made 
up of Army Regulars; and that, after all, 
the Army is no young man’s finishing 
school. One citizen wrote in to say he 
hoped the Army was as tough as pic- 
tured. A bunch of aviation cadets who 
happened to be going through the center 
at the time found the noncoms to be 
reasonable human beings and took the 
opportunity to lay out the radio com- 
mentator with several well-chosen 
words, none profane. 


AINE FIELD, Wash. Allen Nehrboss 

started Army life in the compara- 

tively easy capacity of a bugler (“You 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A FEW OF THE SEVERAL 


HUNDRED OCCUPATIONS 
CLASSIFIED BY THE ARMY 
ACCOUNTANT Clerical or boo! 
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*AUTO (TRUCK) 
MECHANIC 


BLACKSMITH 


CONSTRUCTION 
FOREMAN 


*DENTAL LABORA- 
TORY TECHNICIAN 
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Only one comes in where three are 
needed. Rating as technician is a 
good prospect if you have the skill. 


A big demand (15 per 1,000 men enter- 
ing) and small supply (0.5 per 1,000) 
make locksmiths welcome for service. 


Also on the Army’s wanted list and 
most popular with recruiting officers. 


They need two and a half times as 
many as they are getting. General, 
all-round training is most acceptable. 


Particular types of experience interest 
the Army greatly. Submit qualifica- 
_ tions and see if you are the right one. 


Education and experience are valua- 
ble in many duties concerned with 
procurement of weapons, equipment. 


The Army needs 1.5 card-punch op- 
erafors per 1,000 new men, is getting 
0.5 per 1,000; needs 1.2 tabulating- 
machine operators, is getting 0.5 per 
1,000; needs 1.3 card punching and 
sorting specialists, is getting 0.1 per 
1,000. New men are quickly trained. 


Experience in this field is highly val- 
uable as the Army works hard at find- 
ing its right men for the right spots. 


Specialists in electronics are currently 
rare and badly needed; submit data. 


Background in this work puts a man 
in a strategic position for key work 
in the Army—today’s biggest buyer. 


The need—15.5 per 1,000; the supply 
—0.5 per 1,000. Either amateur or pro- 
fessional skill interests the Army. 


Needing 3.5 and getting 1.5 per 1,000, 
the Army wants to see you if you 
have this training in the radio field. 


Special skill of this type may interest 
any of several administrative and 
supervisory departments in the Army. 


Eleven times as many are needed as 
enter the ranks. The lack is made up 
through training, but previous ex- 
perience is most valuable right now. 


The Army needs 1.2 per 1,000 new 
men, gets 0.5 per 1,000 now entering. 


Demand outweighs supply by 6 to 1, 
with good prospects ahead for the 
skilled man in communications work. 


Transportation problems are among 
an army’s greatest. Specialists in traf- 
fic work should submit qualifications. 


st needed in enlisted ranks. 


New Rates of Army Pay 





If serving Rental and 
Men with dependents Base If serving abroad on Subsistence 





Pay abroad flying duty Allowances 
CAPTAIN $200. $220. $300. $132. 
FIRST LIEUTENANT 166.67 183.33 275. 117. 
SECOND LIEUTENANT 150. 165. 247.50 102. 
WARRANT OFFICER (JUNIOR) 138. 165.60 248.40 102. 
MASTER SERGEANT 138. 165.60 248.40 bs 
TECHNICAL & FIRST SERGEANT 114. 136.80 305.20 * 
STAFF SERGEANT 
TECHNICIAN, THIRD GRADE 96. 115.20 172.80 * 
SERGEANT, TECHNICIAN, 
FOURTH GRADE 78. 93.60 140.40 . 
CORPORAL TECHNICIAN 
FIFTH GRADE 66. 79.20 118.80 * 
PRIVATE, FIRST CLASS 48. 57.60 86.40 * 
PRIVATE 42. 50.40 75.60 * 


* All food and lodging supplied. 


These rates are soon to go into effect. Higher rates for privates were un- 
der consideration at time of going to press. In addition, a bill now going 
through Congress provides payment to dependents of enlisted men in this 
way: the soldier allots $15 monthly out of his salary; the government adds 
another $15 if he has a wife but no children; $30 to a wife and one child; $40 
to a wife and two children; $5 a month extra for each additional child. An- 
other bill with the same purpose provides slightly more liberal allowances. 


aes qualifications, get information, at Office of Commanding General, 
First (Second, Third, etc.) Corps Area Headquarters, using these addresses: 

First Corps Area Headquarters, Boston Army Base, Boston, Mass. Area in- 
cludes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 

Second Corps Area Headquarters, Governors Island, N. Y. Area includes 
New Jersey, Delaware and New York. 

Third Corps Area Headquarters, United States Post Office and Court House, 
Baltimore, Md. Area includes Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Fourth Corps Area Headquarters, Post Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. Area 
includes North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. 

Fifth Corps Area Headquarters, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. Area an 
cludes Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and Kentucky. 

Sixth Corps Area Headquarters, Post Office Building, Chicago, Ill. ‘ake 
includes Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Seventh Corps Area Headquarters, New Federal Building, Fifteenth and 
Dodge Streets, Omaha, Nebr. Area includes Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming. 

Eighth Corps Area Headquarters, Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex. 
Area includes Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mexico and Louisiana. 

Ninth Corps Area Headquarters, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. Area in- 
cludes Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Arizona, Nevada and 
California. 


417.3 remain privates; 582.7 move higher 
307.0 become privates first class 
94.9 become corporals; 275.7 go into po- 
sitions of command 
88.0 become sergeants 
46.4 become staff sergeants 
22.4 become technical sergeants 
9.6 become master sergeants 
5.0 become warrant officers 
10.0 become second lieutenants 


Here are the averages a 
man with special skill 
can beat. What happens 
to 1,000 soldiers in their 
first year of training . . . 
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there are unpleasant realities which 
must be faced by the mapmakers of the 
democracies: Japan feels insecure with- 
in her own Sea of Japan. Russia is cut 
off from a warm-water port. China is 
weak. India is rebellious. 

Japan should be given all lands about 
the Sea of Japan. In exchange for this 
concession, Russia should receive a 
warm-water outlet through Manchuria 
and the addition of Outer Mongolia. 
China should be strengthened. Thai- 
land should be expanded to include all 
of Indo-China except Tonking which 
should be returned to China. Thailand 
should also receive part of Burma in ex- 
change for the Kra Isthmus. India 
should be divided into the two self-gov- 
erning dominions. Northwest India 
should be joined to Baluchistan to form 
a Moslem India. The remainder should 
constitute a dominantly Hindu- Buddhist 
India. A strong Jewish commonwealth 
should be set up in Palestine, and a 
Christian state in Syria. The formation 
of a strong Moslem confederation, ex- 
tending from Moslem India to Egypt, 
should be encouraged in the interests of 
order in southwest Asia. A Philippine 
Commonwealth must be continued. The 
Malay-East Indies area should again be 
a British-Dutch colony. 

A map of the Pacific basin shows the 
same familiar pattern of interlocking 
colonial fragments making for friction 
and rivalry. It would be a compara- 
tively easy task to zone this great ocean 
into quadrants of political control. 

Draw a line following the Equator 
from the Galapagos Islands to a point 
just north of New Guinea. The United 
States should own all islands north of 
this line as far west as the International 
Date Line. Japan should control all 
west of that line except for an inter- 
national zone extending from north of 
New Guinea to the Formosa Strait and 
northward along the China coast to Port 
Arthur. 

South of the Equator, Chile should 
control the area westward to the 125th 
meridian. West of that line, Australia 
and New Zealand should own all the 
islands save those of the international 
This does not mean abandon- 


hospital in Athens and he wrote a letter 
to Hickey thanking him for bringing 
him back and asking what was going on. 
And they were saying he was being sent 
back to Egypt. 

Mellass kept them amused with his 
stories about when he was in exile, 
though they didn’t believe him. He told 
them too about the special squad of 
raiders he had, that dressed up as peas- 
ants and went behind the Italian lines 
and set fire to camps and stores. He. 
would disappear for days and when he 
came back he would tell them he had 
been on a raid. But they did not be- 
lieve him. He seemed to be answerable 
to no one and he had a fine time with 
Nitralexis, who laughed at his stories 
and said he had never heard such stories 
even in Baron Munchausen’s biography. 
But he went away, too, and they didn’t 
know where he went. 

It was a good letup. They shaved 
every day and got clean for the first 
time since they had been in Greece. 

John Quayle went up to the hospital 
every day. When Helen was not busy 
they would walk through the mud and 


Collier's for June 6, 1942 


Maps for a New World 


Continued from page 16 


ment of freedom of the seas; it simply 
means a natural division of colonial 
ownership and it should go a long way 
toward stabilizing Pacific politics. 


NO COLONIES IN THE AMERICAS 


A last bit of geographical houseclean- 
ing is in order. European colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere must go. The 
Falkland Islands must pass to Argen- 
tina, their naval base being transferred 
to the United States. British Honduras, 
Bermuda, Trinidad, the Bahamas, Ja- 
maica and the British Antilles must be 
transferred to Canada. The Dutch Lee- 
ward Islands must go to Venezuela. The 
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“We have an arrangement in the neighborhood 
| and each takes turns doing the whole batch” 


French islands must be attached to the 
French-speaking province of Quebec in 
Canada. Our own dubious possession 
Puerto Rico should be induced to be- 
come a state in the Republic of Cuba. 
Greenland should be annexed to Can- 
ada. The Guianas should be jointly 
administered by a Pan-American Com- 
mission. Thus the decks would be 
cleared for a badly needed new order. 


BY WAY OF RESUME 


Europe can and must be stabilized by 
the formation of nine great nations. 
These must not be set up arbitrarily on 
politico-economic or military premises, 
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Flight to the Sun 


Continued from page 20 


snow behind the hospital and through 
the village out toward the high Mit- 
sekli range. They did not argue very 
much now. They were very gay instead. 

Quayle and Helen were very fine with 
each other during that time. He still 
avoided being clumsy with her and not 
once did their reserve break down. 

They were very fine days ... and 
both of them were relaxed. 


ee peacefulness ended with the 

bombing raid on Ioannina. Quayle 
heard the siren about five o’clock in the 
morning. He did not get up because the 
sirens went every time there was any 
plane in the vicinity. He drowsed off 
but the hotel shook with the first bomb 
and he heard Tap in the next room 
shouting to Brewer to put his boots on 
because there was a raid. Quayle pulled 
on his flying suit over his pajamas and 
put his flying boots on, as the hotel felt 
the shake of bombs. He could hear the 
planes now and wondered how far away 
the bombing was. 

They got out on the open field toward 
the hospital. He could see the bombs 


spilling out of the first plane that was 
high in the new light. He flattened out 
with Tap and tall Richardson as the 
bombs came down and burst somewhere 
in the village. He felt the noise and the 
earth shake . . . and then came the rest 
of them. He turned on his side to look 
up and saw the whole flight of "Savoias 
and the small fighters winged on top of 
them, and Tap said, “This is going to 
be a dose!” 

It had come down thick. The string 
of bombs came right along near the ho- 
tel, and a hundred-pounder hit the mud 
between them and the hotel. Quayle 
felt the whole earth heave up and its 
mess come down all over them; he 
heard only the earth shake in its tracks 
and the end of silence forever, until 
there was the individual sound of shrap- 
nel winging off the cement front of the 
hotel and coming around in great high 
cries. 

It moved forward from them toward 
the hospital, and another bomb landed 
farther up and then farther as the earth 
shook again. He could see the hospital 
through mud going up and coming down, 
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MANAGING EpITOR: A highball? You bet I will! 
The minute the last edition goes to press. 


us: Fine—and we'd like to propose something 
very special in the Way of a nightcap. Which 
brings us to a question: have you tasted today’s 
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Four Roses? 


MANAGING EDITOR: As a matter of fact. I 


haven't—though I’ve been meaning to for a 


long time. 


and Wwe promise 


us: Then tonight’s the night 
you one thing: As a newspaper man you've 
known plenty of thrills... but you're in for still 
wonderful 
things have happened to Four Roses. 


You've never tasted such full, rich magnificence 


j 
another when you discover what 


“such nie llow softne such vloriou flavor! 


How about a nightcap 


when the final’s put to bed? 


MANAGING EbDITOR: Are vou by any chance try 
ing to hint that today’s Four Roses is sort of a 
seven-star final in the way of perfection? 


us: We are—and it is! What’s more, when you 
taste it, we're certain vou ll agree that the vir- 
tues of Four Roses should be praised in the 


biggest headline type there is! 


in fact, if 


What a whiskey it must 


MANAGING eEpITOR: If you're right 
youre only half right 


let’s go! 


be! Where's my hat 


Fow Roses is a ble nd of straight whiskies 90 proo}. The 
straight whi hve mM Four Ro CS aTe ) Years or more old, 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY 


AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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SWAN'S PURE AS IMPORTED CASTILES! So 
mild—it’s just what the doctor ordered 
for Junior! And when you suds up—what 
a surprise! Oodles of soft, baby-gentle 
suds—quicker ’n you can say—‘‘Well, | 
Swan!’ 


Baby-gentle amd pawin'! 


fl cs 






THE BEST FRIEND UNDIES EVER HAD! Want 
to keep stockings alive and kicking— give 
undies a long lease on life? Swan’s got the 
baby-gentle suds that can do it! Good 
news these days—for precious colors and 
fabrics! 


LEVER BROS. CO 


SNAP! SWAN IS THRIFTY TWINS! Use 
half inthekitchen;halfinthe bath. 


Two convenient sizes 
—Large and Regular 


By SUND OF 
D> 


eed by 
Good Housekeeping 


oF OFECTIVE 8 
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S aoverristo HE 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








WHIZ THROUGH DISHES AVE ¥ 
Give Swan a swish taal 
rich suds billow ow ad 
Suds that come fas stay 
plenty! Baby-gentle ist 
hands as if they loved \!B) 
easy-to-waste packas joaps 
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LAUGH AT HARD WATE 
in ‘‘water as hard a a 
sudsin’ whiz! And Sw |si¥% 
real soap per penny ™ 

toilet soap! Get Swa P@® 


















TUNE IN: GRACIE ALLEN 
GEORGE BURNS - PAUL WHITEMAN 


See your local paper for time and station 
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They left Masters in the restaurant 
and went with Hickey to headquarters 
—a cave—to get the orders for the day. 
The orders were waiting for them when 
they got there. 

The squadron was directed to head for 
Elbasani and wait around there for 
bombers. Reconnaissance showed that 
Italians were operating from there and 
had brought up about three new squad- 
rons for a big counterattack they were 
starting on the central front. Actually it 
had already started and the bombing 
this morning was part of it. The Ital- 
ians seemed to be going about this one 
in a big way. 


| pai squadron took off in between the 

bomb craters and climbed into an 
easy stretch, heading north into the 
high sky that was without cloud except 
the white around the peaks caused by 
the sudden rising warm air. 

Brewer and Finn were in John 
Quayle’s flight, and Tap was tailing the 
squadron because he had done a good 
enough job in the last dice, when he had 
waited and come down when they were 
all lying around. They were at fifteen 
thousand when they came over Elba- 

ani, which was in the neck of a deep 
river gorge and in deep shadow of a 
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bomber and it was Constance hitting 
the pilot that crashed the Savoia. It 
went straight down without any pre- 
liminaries and crashed. 

The Italians had come in close and 
the tracers from their guns amidships 
were wild because they knew they were 
trapped since they were so low. They 
were less than a thousand feet when 
Richardson came beam on into a 
bomber and almost cut it in two. It 
stalled as the nose went up and it fell 
quickly away. Quayle got onto another 
one but the pilot was smart and side- 
slipped away. For a moment Quayle 
thought the Italian was going to crash 
into another Savoia, so he pulled hard 
on the stick and right ruddered so that 
he banked in a half rolling climb and 
got away, but the Savoia straightened 
out. 

The Savoias were waiting desperately 
for their fighters to come up and help 
them. The Gladiators were waiting for 
them too because it would be no fun 
scrapping at this height. Quayle was 
less than five hundred feet, and with no 
pull left in his climb because Hickey 
had not climbed. He had winged around 
and at the bombers again as Brewer and 
Finn came down in their initial dive on 
them. 


“B short refresher course and she was ready for action again” 


GEORGE 


wide U-shaped mountain. It was a small 
place and the airdrome was about the 
first thing Quayle saw. There were so 
many Savoias and smaller fighters on 
it that it was like a flag waving them to 
it. 

There were about twenty bombers 
and a group of fighters lining up to take 
off in groups. It was miraculous that 
nothing came up at the Gladiators as 
they swooped lower over the town. They 
were at eleven thousand before any- 
thing started, and then the black anti- 
aircraft started bursting around them. 
Between Hersey’s wings Quayle saw 
Hickey shake his plane and nose over. 
Quayle took a quick look below and 
saw the first flight of bombers just leav- 
ing the ground. 

The Gladiators came down through 
the black antiaircraft which twice was 
near enough to bump Quayle’s plane, 
but Hickey was leading them carefully 
and they were down through the bar- 
rage. Then they headed steeper, and 
Hickey pulled out right on top of the 
first ten Savoias that were climbing des- 
perately and firing wildly at the Gladia- 
tors even before they were in range. 
Hickey held his fire until he was right 
on the bomber, then gave it and held it 
in a long wide burst of fire. Constance 
came after him, attacking the same 
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Tap was on top waiting for the trou- 
ble to get to the others. But Hickey 
came right around in the middle of the 
climbing Savoias, who were firing ev- 
erywhere wildly and dropping their 
bombs on their own airfield to get rid 
of weight. One Savoia climbed a hun- 
dred feet over the others, was escaping 
when Brewer and Finn both went after 
him, came at him from both sides and 
poured everything they had into him. 

By this time the Italian 42s had left 
the ground and were in among the 
squadron. The first to be attacked by 
them was Finn, and Quayle came 
around and shot a 42 away from his tail 
just as he was about done. Quayle 
could feel another 42 on his own tail 
as he leveled out—the most dangerous 
moment in a fight—to get at the 42 on 
Finn’s tail. 


UAYLE saw two 42s go down, and 

about all he could see were 42s. 
When Tap and the other two came down 
to help them he knew it was time to get 
out. Quayle climbed as Tap came in 
a wide bank almost straight down. He 
was waiting for Tap’s leading edge to 
peel off when he leveled out and he 
could see the terrific wide burst of Tap’s 
3038 flying around everywhere. But he 
could only see Italians when he banked 
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... until he climbed two hundred feet; 
then he saw even more. 

It was strange to see so much level 
flying in a scrap because everybody was 
so low. Two Gladiators were out of it 
above Quayle and another one was a 
way off to the right. Tap was coming 
up after his dive with his flight still 
hanging on to him. 

Quayle could only see one Gladiator 
down there after that. The Gladiator 
was trying to get height but there were 
at least fifteen 42s around him and two 
on his tail. Quayle started out in that 
direction but they were all flat out and 
he pushed on the throttle. He saw 
Hickey streak by him as if he had got 
some human element into the plane so 
that he got extra speed out of it. 

But Hickey was too late. 

The Gladiator suddenly turned over 
and fell in a left spin—quickly, then 
wildly. Quayle waited without breath 
for whoever it was to jump but there 
was no jump. He saw it hit the ground 
and the black smoke and red flames 
spread over it. 

Quayle pulled up desperately be- 
cause it was time to get out of this. He 
kept pulling around until he . could: 
see three Gladiators which he thought 
were Tap and his flight. Then Hickey 
came in over him and they all started 
for home. Quayle had not seen any 
other Gladiator go. down but he could 
only see five besides himself around and 
he wondered who had crashed. 


TE WAS always slow getting back. John 

Quayle called into his phone a couple 
of times but no one replied, so he did 
not try again. 

There were four Gladiators in when 
he got down . . . Hickey, Constance, 
Hersey and Richardson. None of Tap’s 
flight was back—Brewer, Finn and Tap 
himself. 

“There was quite a mess when I left,” 
tall Richardson said. 

“Who went down?” Quayle asked, 
as he came to the four of them. They 
were sitting on the running board of 
the station wagon with Anderson, the 
doctor. 

“We don’t know. Richardson says it 
was Tap,” Hickey said. 

“Tap!” Quayle was surprised at the 
big feeling within him. 

“IT saw him come out from about 
twenty 42s and when I turned around 
the next time I thought I saw him caught 
again, and then he went down,” Hickey 
said. 

“Did anybody else get it?’’ Constance 
asked. 

“I didn’t see anybody,” Quayle an- 
swered. 

“Was it you that came on the 42 that 
had me?” Constance said to John 
Quayle. 

“Yes.” 

“That's getting to be a habit of yours,” 
Hickey said. 

“T just run into it,’”’ Quayle told him. 

“Here’s somebody now.” . 

“His flaps have been shot away,” 
Hickey said. 

The Gladiator came low very fast 
and hit the field. It bounced. The earth 
splashed from its wheels. It floated high 
and fast. The nose dipped a little. It 
came down again and slid very swiftly 
across the field. Quayle could see the 
pilot was afraid to put his brakes on 
in case he should tip, nose down. The 
Gladiator stopped just at the beginning 
of the rough area. The pilot climbed 
out... undid his parachute. Quayle 
saw then it was Finn. That left Tap 
and easygoing Brewer still away. 

“Was that Tap that went down?” 
Quayle asked Finn. 

“T don't know. ... I didn’t even know 
anybody went down. Who's not back?” 

“Brewer and Tap.” 

“I didn’t see anything of them,” Finn 
said. “I got my port aileron shot off 
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North American Apache (U. S.! 
The British call it ‘The Mustang” 
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Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U. S.) 
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NOTE: The American Volunteer Group, popularly 
known as the Flying Tigers, paint their planes as 
shown here to simulate the snout of the deadly 
tiger shark. The Allison engine, which permits 
that lethal shark-nosed streamlining, also powers 
thousands of other United Nations craft. 
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If your car has the 

smoky exhaust which 

marks an oil pumper, 

you can help America 

and help yourself by having it correctly over- 

hauled now. You help America by eliminating 
the constant waste of gasoline and oil caused 
by oil pumping. You help yourself save money, 
lengthen car life and restore fine performance 
by stopping this costly waste. 





But when you go to have the engine overhauled, 

remember that new piston rings alone are not 
Vil enough to correct oil pumping caused by worn 
connecting rod bearings. Even when they don’t 
“knock”, worn bearings let excess oil flood the 
cylinders and combustion chambers, where it 
burns to carbon, coating the best of new rings, 
spark plugs and valves, and oil waste continues. 


Tell your service man to check the engine 
bearings and, if worn, to replace in sets with 
Federal-Mogul Oil-Control Bearings to restore 
power, pep and economy for the long run! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
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and a HALF DONE overhaul 
won't stop Oil Pumping— 
Replace Worn Engine Bearings! 
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FOR VICTORY 


Motorcycles, trucks, tanks, 
planes, guns, boats are 
equipped with Federal-Mogul 
bearings and other precision 
And Federal-Mogul's 
expanded factories continue 


parts. 


producing millions of bearings 
to service the cars carrying war 
workers and materials to their 
jobs. We “keep ‘em rolling’! 


Worn Engine Bearings Cause Oil Pumping ! 


GENUINE 


EDERA 


ogul 
 OIL- CONTROL BEARINGS 
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way back and I’ve been crawling back. 
I lost my flap control somewhere, too.” 

They waited around in the warm sun. 
Some of the ground crew were pulling 
Finn’s plane off the field over near the 
tent. They were shouting to another 
group who were cleaning out the empty 
| shells from Quayle’s machine. 

“How many did you get?” Hickey 
asked Quayle, as they sat down on the 
wet grass. 

“One. A 42. I damaged a bomber 
but he stayed put.” 

“That makes six ... and only three 
bombers,” Hickey said. 

The last Gladiator came low over the 
road through the village. There was no 
demonstration. It landed straight on. 
It came in downwind, and the squadron 
did not get a good look at the plane un- 
til it taxied right up to them. When it 
was near enough Quayle saw the pilot 
ease up and out of the cockpit and land 
heavily on his feet onto the cold ground. 
He knew when he looked. 

It was Tap. 

They accepted the fact that Tap had 
come back and that Brewer had been 
shot down, relatively and together. 
They were pleased that Tap was back, 
and the thought of this outweighed 
what they felt about Brewer not get- 
ting back. 

“Hullo, suckers,” Tap said. 

| “Hullo, you sap,” Constance said in 
the same way. 
“We ran into it all right,” Tap went 
on. What he was saying was awkward. 
| “Yes certainly did,” Quayle 
agreed. He was looking at the gray tinge 
of Tap’s good features. 

“Did you see Brewer get it?” Tap 
asked awkwardly. 

“Yes ...I did,” Quayle said slowly. 

“Did you see me underneath him?” 
Tap asked. 

“No. Is that where you were?” 

“Yes,” Tap said. “That’s where I was. 
That’s why he came down. He took a 
couple of 42s away that were after me. 
That’s why he came down.” 

“How did you get out of it?” Hickey 
asked him. 

“They couldn’t see me,” Tap said. “I 
was so low. I kept underneath them 
and came out over their own airdrome. 
A couple saw me and chased me for a 
| while but I got in the valleys and I lost 
|them. Is everybody else back?” He 
| looked around. 

“Ves.” 

Tap suddenly looked sick. He sat 
down on the running board of the sta- 
tion wagon and unzipped his Irvin jacket 
slowly. No one said anything to him. 
It was Tap’s affair. 





(ieee waited for the. flight sergeant, 
Mr. Whiter, to give Hickey the rough 
check on the planes. He came over from 
Tap’s plane and said that it wouldn’t fly 
for some time because the support joints 
in the upper wing were shot away. The 
flaps on Finn’s plane could be repaired. 
Hickey wrote it down and they all got 
into the station wagon. They went into 
town very fast. John Quayle kept think- 
ing it was late afternoon or evening, but 
it was only about midday. It was be- 
cause the time element gets confused 
in a fight. Incidents become the meas- 
ure of time and it is confusing to find 
it always earlier than you thought. 

They didn’t say anything on the way 
into town. It was Tap’s affair whether 
there was any discussion because of the 
way he felt about Brewer. He was set- 
tling whatever there was to be settled. 
Hickey left the squadron at the res- 
taurant and went on to headquarters to 
put in his report. The others went into 
the smashed-up restaurant. The big 
redheaded waiter was sweeping up the 
mess of glass and wood splinters and 
broken tables. 

“We want to eat,” Quayle said in bad 
Greek. : 
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he was saying. 

that,” she said. “It is 
tha "44 

If I go, you go too. It is 
” 

b... We will not talk 
re would we go? No.” 

9 now anyway.” Quayle 
cap and they walked up 
. He left her there and 
The others were wait- 


,at the parachute. It had pulled out and 


5 “Look, Myrtle—let's do it this way instead” sony csv xanarrs 
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ing for him. They got into the stati ’ sé ” . 
wagon and ee ont to the field. mes How S your Pep Appeal ? —hy Siegel 


When the flight was almost over El- 
basani village, Quayle began to feel 
sick. His stomach was tighter than 
usual. They were cruising above the 
cloud at twelve thousand feet and it 
was not bumpy. Hickey had warned 
them about being surprised, but Quayle 
was very surprised when he saw the 
swarm of 42s coming in from about fif- 
teen thousand feet on their starboard 
in a sweep. 

“Hold it,” Hickey yelled through the 
phones. 


HEN the 42s came close, Hickey 

pulled away up and the others fol- 
lowed. They had been struggling to get 
height. The 42s met them almost head 
on because Hickey had pulled them up 
and around. As the 42s came in their 
sweep, Quayle could see the wing shadow 
of two 42s straight before him and could 
see the white flame spurting from the 
machine guns in the wing stubs, and the 
tracers coming over his head. Then an- zZ 
other 42 came at him from behind. He Mr. A: I know, I know. I was a first-class flop. But, gee, I just don’t have the old yen 


tight-looped out of the way and looked | for parties any more. 
NG | 





Mrs. A: I should have known better than to let you go to the party as a clown! Clowns, 
my love, are supposed to make people laugh. 


around for Gladiators. He saw two of | 
them in a mix-up with about twenty 
42s away off to the right. He pushed 
the throttle wide open and went out to 
them. —_—~ 

Quayle got in an initial attack on a 
42 that was following a Gladiator down 
in a spiral spin. The 42 pulled out of 
it and kept going flat to earth and burst 
into flames. The Gladiator was flat-spin- 
ning too. Suddenly Quayle saw the pi- | 
lot hurl himself out of the cockpit like 
a black ant and the white burst of his 
parachute spreading in a puff. 

Quayle looked around and then he 
saw a 42 diving toward the parachute. 
He saw the white burst of the 42’s guns 
and the tracers ... He saw the parachute 
collapse and its slow speed become a 
lightning streak; he saw the figure of the 
Gladiator pilot hurtling two thousand 
feet down into the black earth... 

Quayle winged over and put the 
Gladiator into a straight drop. He didn’t 
teke his eyes from the 42 that had shot 











Mrs. A: “Yen,” my eye. All you lack, my unhappy husband, is your quota of pep appeal. 
My hunch is that you're not eating right—not getting all your vitamins. And right now is 
a good time to start getting them. Let's go raid the pantry. 


was climbing . . . Quayle straightened 
out a little so he would meet it head on. 
As soon as he saw it in his level sights, 
he pushed on the gun button hard. 

He kept it down and kept the plane 








Mrs. A: Just dip your spoon into this bowl of KELLOGG's PEP! It's a crunchy, toasty 
| cereal made from choice parts of sun-ripened wheat. And in it are extra-rich sources 
of the two vitamins least abundant in ordinary meals—vitamins B, and D. You can't 
expect to have pep without vitamins, you know! 

Mr. A: Ummmm! Why didn’t you tell me how swe/l-tasting it is? If getting the rest of 
my vitamins is as much fun as this—say, I may turn out to be the life of the party yet. 





‘Vitamins for pep! 4 Klvggs Hee for vitamins! 


| Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of Vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 

































() THE historic walls of the 


entrance hall of the Cadet Gym- 
nasium at West Point these brilliant 
etched West 


Pointers can see them+—‘‘On the fields 


words are where all 
of friendly strife are sown, the seeds 
which, in other years on other fields 


will bear the fruits of victory.” 
This quotation was written by 
athletic-minded General Douglas 
MacArthur, today’s number one 
American Soldier, while he was Su- 
perintendent at West Point. It could 
have been conceived only by an 
American who believed in athletics 
and who recognized the importance 


of the American way of sports to the 
American way of /ife—and of WAR. 


On gridirons, baseball diamonds, 
cinder tracks, tennis and basketball 
courts, and many other “‘fields of 
friendly strife,” our American boys 
develop the strength and stamina, 


Fhusk lxLror 


Chairman of the Board 


the speed, the coordination, the fight- 
ing spirit and the “will-to-win” that 
make them great athletes and the 
world’s finest potential soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen. 

Without our vigorous competitive 
sports, America would not be and 
could not be the fighting America 
it must be to defeat the legions of 


Democracy’s enemies. 
* * * 


For many years it has been the privi- 
lege of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. to 
provide for America’s athletes and 
sports lovers, the most advanced 
types of playing equipment. Lead- 
ing stars of tennis, golf and other 
sports have used Wilson equipment 


exclusively for years. 


When buying new equipment, 
specify Wilson quality. It not only 
insures better play but /onger play. 
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THE FIELDS OF FRIENDLY STRIFE 
ESOWN THE SEEDS WHICH, IN 
IER YEARS ON OTHER FIELDS 
[ BEAR THE FRUITS OF VICTORY” 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 
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shaving 


skin for smooth wiry whiskers 


e's wilting your 


ip CLOSE, hedge-hopping shaves 
and high-level skin comfort are 
your objectives—try Ingram’s! 
Ingram’s wilts your beard so fast, 
your razor clips through like a pro- 
peller through fog. And there’s no 
ceiling to Ingratn’s COOLNESS. It 
helps condition your skin for shav- 
ing. And your face feels fresh and 
refrigerated long afterwards—looks 
smoother, happier, younger-looking. 
Get Ingram’s Shaving Cream today 
—in jar or tube. Expensive? Not by a 
bombsight. A little goes a longer way. 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 
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heading at the 42, shaking under the gun 
vibration. He kept it heading toward 
the 42 until his madness relaxed and 
he pulled up over it and tight turned 
around and came in fury to get at it 
again. But the 42 was a black flame, on 
the way down... 

The 42s pulled away and Quayle saw 
two Gladiators heading homeward... 

Quayle wondered who had gone with 
the parachute. He had been too far away 
to see what had happened to the others. 
He tailed the two Gladiators who were 
far ahead of him. He was so mad about 
the 42 shooting down the parachute that 
he had tears in his eyes. He felt help- 
less that he had only shot at the plane 
to bring it down. It was not enough. He 
wanted the personal death of the 42 
pilot. If only I could have seen him 
close up and got him, he was thinking. 


UAYLE was the last to land. He 
came down after a tight loop over 
the field and doubled up with stomach 
pain when he got out of the plane and 
stepped on the ground. Rutger and Wil- 
liams, the rigger and the fitter, took hold 
of him. 
“Are you hit, Mr. Quayle?” Rutger 
asked. 
“No. I’ve just got a bellyache. I’m 


okay.” 
“Fine. We thought you were gone 
this time,” Rutger said. 


“You did? Who isn’t back?” 

“Mr. Hersey. They say he went down 
in flames. And Mr. Richardson.” 

“Richardson bailed out and an Italian 
shot his parachute up,” Quayle said. 

He walked to the bus where the others 
were sitting inside waiting for him. 

“We thought you got it, John,” Tap 
said. 

“No. Did you see what happened to 
Richardson?” Quayle said. 

“Hickey saw it. Was it you got the 
hound that did it?” 

“Yes,” 

“Fancy doing that! Fancy shooting 
up a parachute. The bloody skunks.” 
Young Constance felt madder than 
Quayle. He spoke in a wide Oxford ac- 
cent and it was absurd to hear him as he 
added a few stronger words. 

“How did Hersey go down?” Quayle 
asked. Hersey—it would be strange 
without old Hersey. 

“Just got too many around him. . 
Was I surprised when they came down 
on us!” Tap said, as the bus lunged over 
the bad road. 

“Y’m sorry, fellers. . . . We should 
have been up top, too,”” Hickey said. 

“You warned us, Hickey,” Quayle 
said to him. 

* “How many did we get? How many 
did you get, Quayle?” 

“TI got two for sure. 
one.” 

“That makes a total of six altogether 
—all 42s,” Hickey said. “HQ is going 
to feel fine when I tell them.” 

“HQ? What are we supposed to do? 
What if the bloody Germans come in?” 
Tap said. “Fat lot of good we'll be.” 

Quayle was looking at Stewart, Con- 
stance and Finn. They were the only 
ones left of the new batch. He felt awk- 
ward thinking of it. With Hersey gone, it 
left himself, Hickey and Tap as the only 
long-time members of the squadron. 

“Did you get any today, Finn?” he 
asked the blond boy, who smiled at him. 

“One.” 

“You’ve broken your duck, then.” 


Maybe another 


“Yes. So did Stewart.” 
“You did?” 
“Yes,” Stewart said. 


Quayle thought that must have been 
the first time he had ever heard the boy 
speak. “How did you get him?” 

“Came up from under him,” Stewart 
said. “I was surprised to see him, as a 
matter of fact.” 

“T think you always are,” 
Slam’ ..- 


Tap said. 
I’m always surprised.” 


“T’ll shoot every bloody Italian that 
bails out from now on,” Finn said. 
“Fancy Rich getting it like that!” 

“Tt won’t help to do that,” Hickey said 
quietly. “This Italian is an exception. 
We don’t want to start a feud like that.” 

“T suppose you’re right,” Finn agreed. 

Hickey got out at the headquarters 
cave, and the others went on to the 
hotel. Quayle took his flying gear into 
his room, then went straight out and 
walked up to the hospital. It was get- 
ting toward the long light of evening. 
He was not going up to see Helen be- 
cause she had asked him. He was going 
up because he wanted her now... when 
he thought of Richardson and Hersey 
and the conversation in the bus. It was 
catastrophic . . . He wanted something 
that would absorb what was in him. If 
he could yell his head off and eat the 
earth madly, that would be it. He had 
read that somewhere, and it would be 
fine .. . But he wanted Helen now... 
just to know she was there as something 
real. He found her in the common room, 
packing bandages in a small first-aid kit. 

“Helen,” he said abruptly, ‘can you 
get away? I want us to talk.” He took 
her overall in his fingers and tugged it 
quickly. 

“Just a minute.” She went into the 
small room at the side. She came out 
with her overall off. 

“Come on, then,” 
got a few minutes.” 

They went outside. It was automatic 
that they walk to the field where they 
always went. 

“We’ve got to get married,” Quayle 
said. 

She only looked at him. 

“Tt’s the only thing. I know what I 
want.” 

“Yes?” she said slowly. Then she 
smiled at him. 

“We've got to, Helen. You know we 


she said. “I’ve only 


have ...I don’t care what you say .. 
I know it!” 

“You just can’t say it and do it,” she 
said. “It’s very difficult, John.” 

“Why not? I don’t care. We will. 
Why not?” 

“We just can’t, John ... When you 


leave here...” 
“We'll be lucky if we ever leave here,” 
Quayle said viciously. 
“T have a family... 
want to, but I cannot.” 
“But why let moralizing hold it up? 
I love you ...I want to marry you now.” 
“TI want to marry you, John. We 
should. It is right. But it is not simple. 
Let me think about it... please.” 
“Haven’t you thought about it?” 


You forget. I 


“Yes ... but let me think about it... 
now that you say you want it. Please, 
John!” 

“Till when?” 


“I don’t know . . . tomorrow . . . to- 


night .. . just until I think it out.” 

“Tonight .. .”” Quayle said. “I want 
to know, Helen.” 

“All right. . Please, we will go back 
now.” 

“Yes.” 


They turned from the field and walked 
apart up the muddy path to the hospital. 

“T’ll come tonight,” he said, as she 
opened the big door. 

“Yes... but think about it too, John.” 

“T have,” he said. “And I know... 
you think about it.” 

“Yes ... goodby.” 

“Goodby,” he said and turned away. 


UAYLE knocked on Hickey’s door 
and walked in without waiting for 
an answer. Hickey was getting un- 
dressed to have a bath. 
“Can I talk with you a minute, 
Hickey?” Quayle said to him. 
“Sure. Sit down. Say, that was bad 
business today.” 
“Ves. ” 
“I didn’t think anybody would ever do 
that.” 


“Tough on Richardso, Yu 

Hickey half frowned. Jo wa. 
pretty good too. You c¢ ida 
pend on him.” 










































































“Yes. Say, Hickey,” Le 
ruptly, “I came in to jk yo 
Helen.” : 


“What about her?” | 
“Just formal. Is it a! jp} 
if we get married?” ‘ae 
Hickey looked up qui y, 
broadly. “Well! al 
it?” 
Quayle smiled too, et 
ment indicated the yw mth 
them, and the similarit! 6 
Hickey as a mixture of 5 
and wild actions. Hicke 1 th 
always careful and a 


half-smile of Hickey’s 
thing that went with | |} 
eyes, and there was hu: ¢ jp 


HICKEY could see C y i. 
too. Their ‘hough 
was almost identical. H ey 
Quayle did not do anvil 
the air, that he was s 
on the ground, that Pa 
his years. 
“T know,” Quayle saic 
“Do you?” Hickey sai inde 
“Sure. It amuses me ),” 
“Well. You didn’t hi tt 
“It’s in the book of re ja ati 
“Do you always sti ¢ 
them?” Lo 
Quayle laughed at 
and they both felt very | 
“When are you gets 
Hickey said. 
“I don’t know. Tomo w. 
“We've been ordered « 
tomorrow,” Hickey saic | 
Germans are expected it 
Hurricanes have moved. to& 
“What are we going y gf 
Quayle asked. 
“I don’t know. wed 
up here. Six Gladiators) 
“Will we get replace ints?” 
were talking easily and vwly. 
“I don’t think so,” Hic!’ sai 
looks like the end of the adi 
“You mean we'll get sym 
“T suppose so,” Hick is 
know, I’ll be sorry, John. 
“Why?” Quayle looke ary 
“So will you be. Hu H 
speed and no aerobatics. ul 
on every turn and you té | a 
a loop.” 
“Don’t be romantic a | 
ators are finished.” , 
“I know,” Hickey s 
know as well as I do thi. i 
ators is about the last 6 
fighting there is. I’d soo! 
way. Flying scads of Hi h 
being second pilot i inak 
“T suppose so,’ ” Quayle 
“Yes. I'll be sorry,” 
won't be sorry for thes 
They’re better off in fas 
“Who?” . if 
“Oh, Finn, Constance,), he 
seems funny without i 
these new ones.” | 
“Yes,” Quayle 
sently. ry 
They were quiet for a 4 : 
“How are you going to | 
to Athens?” Hickey aske 
“IT don’t know,” Quay! ( I 
somehow. Can you do ai | 
“I might be able to. bi 
pose I ought to congra (4 
“Thanks. When is the \ 
back . . . if it’s going bach 
“In a couple of ¢ days, 
“Tt will go after us. 
“Maybe she could get | 
“T’ll see.” 
“Thanks, Hickey.” 
“That’s all right, i 
right.” Hickey smiled bi 
(To be continued ne 
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Roll Call of American Four-Engined Land- 
planes and Flying Boats of 20 Tons or More 


Gross Day Night Wing Length 

Weight Passen- Passen- Span Overall 

(Pounds) gers gers (in feet) (in feet) 
160,000 212 132 
Bomber 140,000 200 117 
82,000 72 40 152 106 
66,000 115 79 
65,000 42 20 138 98 
60,000 38 16 124 79 
52,000 46 22 130 91 
47,000 104 68 
45,000 33 25 107 74 
40,000 110 64 





Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 


sand miles of range in our best combat 
aircraft of today. And what we have, 


has come about through a long, slow 


process of trial and error. So, think 
many close to the subject, the big air- 
plane of tomorrow will develop about 
the same way. 

Private flying? Returned airmen, 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
strong, will determine the nature of 
private flying of the future, just as they 
did at the end of the last war, but with 
much more encouragement. While they 
are now at the front, a few persistent 
people are at work on helicopters and 
other vertically rising and descending 
aircraft, notable of which is Mr. Igor 
Sikorsky, who, with iron hat firmly fixed 
on head, hovers low and slow over the 
countryside in his helicopter, all the 
while reliving again his pioneer flight in 
his native Russia to convince the world 
that his big 1912 model multimotored 
bomber was sound in theory and fact 
and that bigger airplanes were surely to 
come. 

Some day, these 
craft, which can stand still in mid-air, 
move forward or backward and go up 
and down like an elevator, will grow up 
and transport great loads of people and 
merchandise with the speed, range, 
and comfort of the modern luxury liners 
of the skies. But most likely, they will 
come from the fertile minds of our 
younger generation of aircraft designers 
and builders. 

So brace yourself for the radical and 
freakish stuff which will be just as radi- 
cal and freakish as the original Kitty 
Hawk model of those irresponsible 


Dayton boys almost forty years ago. 
F.R.N. 





helicopter-type | 





Careful there, mother! 
You’re snappish because the day’s 
work has left you tired and nervous. 
Make home a happier place, and 
evenings the Best Part of the Day 
for all the family, by getting into 
the tub with a cake of Ivory Soap 
each afternoon. 


Bask in an IVORY BATH 


Baby your weary body by smooth- 
ing Ivory’s lovely lather over every 
curve, into every muscle. Your 
nerves relax, your skin feels new 
beneath the caress of New Ivory’s 
extreme mildness. A lazy bath with 
that big white floating cake leaves 
your muscles feeling slim and light 
and supple. You step out soothed, 
smooth, and smiling! 





A Fresh Start for the 
Day’s Best Hours! 


You have new energy for fun 
with the family after your Ivory 
Bath. That fresh, clean “Ivory” 
smell leaves you so delightfully 
dainty, too. And Ivory lathers 
faster than any other leading 
bath soap! For a Fresh Start, 
baby your body every afternoon 
in a luxurious velvet suds 
Ivory Bath! 
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Here was a chain, and at the end of 
it a pile of bones. This was Nate, 
who had sat tirelessly watching the door 
for someone to take him afield. Now 
he was dead without ever having got 
enough hunting to suit him. But then 
Nate never would have got enough 
hunting to suit him. 

The next pile of bones was Preacher, 
and near by his battered, tooth-marked 
food pan. Next, Fred, with a buckshot 
hole in the top of the well-shaped skull. 
Then Tequila, the hunting heart burned 
out of him, nothing but leathery cooked 
skin and whitened bones left of twenty 
years of scientific breeding. 

Duff stood in silence. There was his 
kennel—nine chains, nine piles of bones. 

Washed up. Yes, that was the word 
for it. Duff looked at the road that ran 
in front of the house. Somewhere down 
that road, perhaps, was forgetfulness; 
no memory of a ruined marriage and a 
burned Negro and a gun firing buck- 
shot and a fine, reclaimed dog turning 
outlaw again, no memory of a girl who 
had lied to set him free. . . . Down that 
road, maybe things were different. He 
recognized the road—it was the one he 
used to travel, before he had got the 
idea that he might make something of 
himself. Now the idea was dispelled, 
and the only thing to do was to travel 
that road again. 

He went inside and began packing his 
old suitcase. When this was done he 
went outside and set it down on the 
steps. And there on the front porch lay 
Judas, asleep. Not running wild, but 
come home of his own accord, asleep on 
the porch! 

“Judas!” Duff said, in quick exulta- 
tion. 

The dog raised his head. Without 
thinking, Duff reached out to stroke 
him. Judas bit him through the hand. 

Duff swore; the blood unhurriedly 
rose in the bluish tooth holes. Judas 
watched him placidly. 

Slinging the blood from his hand, Duff 


straightened. “If I’ve put up with you,” . 


he said slowly, “I guess I can stand any- 
thing.” 

He took his suitcase back into the 
house. 


T ELEVEN o’clock, a small blue 
coupé drove up outside, and Lucie 
Sullivan, close-wrapped in her tweed 
coat, got out. She unfastened the gate, 
and strode down the walk. 
“T just heard about it, Duff,” she said. 
“T had to come see you.” 
“Wasn’t any need for that,” he said. 
“T had to come, Duff,” she said sim- 


ply. 

“To see me on my back?” 

“No,” she said. “I wanted to help 
you.” 


“T’ll make out,” he said. 

“Duff, don’t be so darned stiff and 
stubborn. I know you’re hurt, bad; I 
see it in your face. Please let me help 
you. Let me do something.” 

“There’s nothing to do that I can’t 
do.” 

“Oh, you’re just crazy.” 

“Can’t you understand anything? I 
don’t need any help. I appreciate your 
coming, and that’s the truth. But I'll 
make out.” 

“All right,” she sighed. 
take me to see Wesley?” 

Wesley lay in bed, wrapped to the 
chin in white bandages. Paul stood by 
him, attending him, and following the 
doctor’s directions as carefully as any 
nurse. 

“Miss Lucie,” Wesley said, “I can 
hear ’em right on, just howling and 
crying for me to come git ’em out, and 


“Will you 
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Trial by Marriage 


Continued from page 21 


I couldn’t do it, Lawd, I just couldn’t 
git ’em out. The closest was old Babe, 
and I got her chain undid, I can feel it 
hot in my hand right on, and I drug her 
out but she was done too far gone.”” He 
lay still, his jaw slack. “De first time, 
I never even got in good,-had to crawl 
out and lay dere, coughing and spewing, 
and my clothes had cotch, and I beat 
dem out, and chokedlike, couldn’t do 
nothing else.” 

“Next time,” Duff said, “you keep 
your fool self on the outside.” 

“Yes, suh, dat’s de troof,’ Wesley 
said. “Only de good Lawd knows how 
long dey had been a-barking and a-cry- 
ing when I look back and see de fire. 
Maybe not so turble long, but when I 
come a-running, de fire was just a-going 
at it, mostly in dat hay in de loft. Den 
I run to de well and drawed water, and 


dey just kept on yipping and barking, 
and I hollered at ’em, ‘Jes’ a minute, 
Preach, old Wes is coming; jes’ a min- 
ute, Mary; jes’ a minute, Teak.’ But I 
knowed dey couldn’t hear me; for all 
dey knowed I was asleep in de bed 
widout caring where dey was afire er 
not. 

“T poured de water, and it didn’t do 
nothing but say ‘pshht.’ Ev’y now and 
den I let out a holler, so maybe some- 
body happen to hear me and come 
he’p ... but didn’t nobody. Den I went 
in, and drug old Babe out, only she 
never even had de strenk to stand up.” 

“You stay on the outside next time,” 
Duff said. “We can raise more dogs, 
but they’ve quit making your brand of 
feller.” 

“You reckon I’m got to listen to ’em 
fum now on?” Wesley said. “Barking 
and barking and barking. Den Mister 
Duff shooting and shooting and shoot- 
ing.” 

“No. You'll forget it after a while,” 
Lucie said gently. 

“Just cain’t believe my dogs is gone,” 
he mumbled. “Paul?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You wid me, son?” 

“Right here, Papa.” 


“Stay wid me, son.” 

“Right here, Papa.” 

“Stay wid me.” 

‘When they got back to the house, the 
phone was ringing Duff’s number, four 
longs and one short. He picked up the 
receiver. 

“Mister Webster?” the operator said, 
above the buzzing wire, “Hold the wire 
for Grand Junction.” 

Then came the voice of the field-trial 
secretary. “Webster? This is Scott. 
Sorry to hear about your misfortune. 
All of us here send sympathy,” he said. 
“TI called to tell you the judges want 
your dog Judas here day after tomor- 
row at eight-thirty.” 

“What for?” Duff said stupidly. 

“To run in the second series, what you 
think?” 

“I can’t run. My dog’s been out on 
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an all-night hunt. And neither one of 
my scouts can come.” 

“Somebody here will scout for you.” 

“It takes somebody that knows this 
fool dog of mine,” Duff said, sweat 
standing on his lip. “I just don’t see a 
chance.” 

“You don’t want to scratch the Na- 
tional Championship, do you?” 

SNOW bute 

“Well, work out something, boy.” 


pes stood staring at the broken 
mouthpiece of the telephone. He 
gave the crank a turn to ring off; the last 
note of the bell faded away. 

“Duff,” Lucie said, “I could scout 
for you, if you’d let me.” 

“What?” he said uncomprehendingly. 

“¥ could help you run Judas.” 

“Where did that idea come from?” 

“Listen, Duff—and try not to be so 
all-fired stubborn. I can ride a horse as 
good as anybody, and I know Judas. Is 
that true or not?” ; 

‘Maybe so, but you’re—” 

“That's all there is. No maybe to it,” 
she said determinedly. 

“You wait. Teague McGinnis is the 
man you’re going to marry. What’ll he 
think?” 
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CARE OF YOUR CAR ISA 
. PATRIOTIC DUTY 


mn-American today to say “Maybe they won't let me drive much 
$0 why spend money keeping up my car?” America must have 
tation to keep our war effort going. Don’t let neglect of your car 
he precious miles built into it. 


iou know that there are more than 30 points that may be overlooked 
cation by someone not trained to give you a proper job? Get lubrica- 
7 . 

rtly—and get it from someone who knows your car. 


ou know that there are at least 5 places where too much grease or oil 
much harm as too little? Go to an expert! 


know that your engine “manufactures” acid which collects in the 
se and corrodes parts unless oil is changed regularly? 


9u know that even top-quality oils and greases like Alemite are cheap 
id to repair parts? And that shipping repair parts steals transpor- 
irgently needed for war materials? And that a well-lubricated part 
s almost indefinitely? 


UT lubricants that were “good enough” in peace-time when you could 
car may be all-too-costly luxuries today! Only the best can be 
| on to see you through. 
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steaming jungles and arctic wastes—died in fox-holes and flaming seas. Because 
we—arsenal of democracy —have thus far sent them too little—too late. 


Could you have made it different? Could factories straining every effort 
in America’s behalf have turned out more planes—more guns—more shells 
today —if you had let them? 
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something you had wasted? 


Today, waste has become treason. Because it can cost the lives of fight- 
ing men and postpone victory. Because it steals production time from busy 
machines—robs us of materials essential to the grim needs of war. 


How much waste goes on, unnoticed and unchecked, in your own home 
today? Are you wearing out parts of your refrigerator faster than need be— 
thru sheer neglect? Or in your car? Or washing machine? 


Remember that the machines that once made Alemite systems and fuel 
pumps and other parts for passenger cars are now working night and day at 
grimmer tasks... as are the machines of every other maker of cars and acces- 
sories and scores of other peace-time products. 


And a repair part for your car is steel that could have been a shell. Even 
getting spare parts to you takes shipping space desperately needed for guns 
and bombs and tank parts. 


Will you help the enemy by such waste... when a little oil and grease— 
a little care—a simple adjustment by a service man, made in time, could easily 
make the old parts give the longer service they can give? 


Find those unread instruction books—on your car and every other machine 
you own. Take the simple precautions they suggest. Give the service man a 
chance to prevent damage instead of repairing it. Every hour you save our 
hard-pressed industries brings victory an hour closer. 
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holding La Besita in her lap. Bill could 
hardly speak, but finally he managed to 
say, ‘Bee’s got pneumonia.’ About that 
time somebody knocked on the door and 
told us, ‘The judges called back four 
dogs. La Besita’s to run against Lewis 
C. Morris, tomorrow afternoon.’ Bill 
said, ‘We'll be lucky if she’s alive to- 
morrow afternoon.’ 

“They sat up all night, swathing that 
little bitch in hot lard and turpentine, 
and giving her stimulants—not thinking 
about the championship any more, just 
trying to save her. Well, next day Bee 
was better, and it looked like they had 
stopped the pneumonia, if that’s what it 
was, before it really got her. For the 
first time they began to wonder if they 
mightn’t let her run. Beazell was against 
it, but Stephenson, who owned her, said 
to try her, and if she didn’t go right 
they would take her up. 

“The morning dogs didn’t do any- 
thing much, so they knew the champion- 
ship was still open. Well, they put her 
down, and from the way that little bitch 
started out, she could have run all day. 
When they had been down a half-hour, 
Bee made a spectacular find of a covey 
Lewis had just passed by without scent- 
ing, and the judges ordered the dogs 
up, and announced that La Besita was 
National Champion.” 

“From the way the weather looks 
outside,” somebody said, “tomorrow 
might be another pneumonia day. Them 
pointers will be wishing they was set- 
ters.” 

“J wouldn’t worry much about the 
two that’s running tomorrow, if I was 
you. That Hotfoot, he’ll be too busy 
bird hunting to notice the weather, and 
that damn’ outlaw of Duff’s is tougher 
than harness leather.” 


[PSE SS the night Duff heard the wind 

blowing against the pane, and he put 
on his sheepskin coat and went down- 
stairs. When he flashed the light into 
the woodshed, Judas was curled deep 
in the straw; the dog raised his head 
and his eyes caught in the light and 
blinked coldly. Duff went back upstairs. 
He looked at his watch, 3:14. Before 
getting into bed, he went to the bath- 
room to get a drink of water, but the 
faucet was frozen. 

He looked out the window to see if 
he could tell anything about the 
weather. The sky was black. He got 
under the thick covers, but no sleep 
came to him. At six o’clock Duff rose, 
shivering in the cold room, and dresse *. 
He put on heavy underwear, a sweat 
shirt beneath his whipcord shirt. The 
boots were stiff as he pulled them over 
the woolen socks. 

The kitchen was even colder than the 
bedroom. He was looking for the coffee 
when Mrs. Tufts came in, squinting her 
eyes. She wore an old robe and a night- 
cap. 

“You’re starting mighty early,” she 
said. “I’ll make you some eggs.” 

“I didn’t go to wake anybody up. 
Just thought I’d fix a little coffee.” 

“T was about ready to git up,” she said. 

When he had eaten, Mrs. Tufts said, 
“T wish you luck, Duff,” and he went out 
to the woodshed to get his dog. 

Judas apparently guessed what was 
up, and he shivered with nervous impa- 
tience, and Duff knew enough to be 
careful about handling him. When he 
had the leash on him, Judas walked on 
his hind legs all the way to the car. Duff 
put him on the back seat. 

The starter turned the motor heavily, 
and finally it caught. Duff switched on 
the lights, and backed around. The wind 
blew a paper across the street. At the 
corner house he saw Lucie’s light on. 
She came out, running for warmth, her 
breath frosting. 

“Hello,” she said, climbing in beside 
him. 

“Hello,” he answered. 
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Daylight was showing above the bare 
treetops when they got to the field-trial 
grounds. Judas kept yawning nervously 
on the back seat. 

“It’s sure going to be a rucktious 
day,” Lucie said. “What are you going 
to do with that check cord, Duff?” 

“I’m going to let this dog take some 
running behind the car.” 

“Right before he’s due to start?” Lu- 
cie asked incredulously. 

“You look at him and see,” Duff said. 
“He’s hot as a mail-order pistol.” 

“Aren’t you afraid it’ll take too much 
out of him?” 

“He’s got to have some of that taken 
out of him, or we’ll spend the first hour 
hunting for him.” 

“You're the boss.” 

After tarring his feet, they put the 
long leash on Judas, and Duff leaned 
out the back window and held the other 
end of the leash. Through winding sand 
roads Lucie drove at a speed to keep 
Judas running. Not that Judas seemed 
to mind. Once or twice Duff said, “Bet- 
ter go a little faster. He’s got the line 
slack again and liable to get tangled in 
it.” Finally Duff decided that Judas’ 
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wanly at him. “Duff, I wish you luck.” 

Duff felt a sudden warmth for her 
that almost overwhelmed him. He said, 
“IT wish us luck, Lucie.” 

Now they were ready, the judges 
waiting up front. Judas dragged Duff 
through the gathering gallery, while 
Lucie followed with the two horses. 
Teague McGinnis, leading Hotfoot, 
muttered, “Hope it don’t take ’em long 
to make up their minds. This ground’s 
froze enough to cut a dog’s feet plumb 
off.” 


ee judges looked at their watches. 
Time, 8:49. Temperature, 28. Sky 
overcast, variable winds shifting to the 
southwest. 

One of the judges blew his nose, and 
said, “All right, let them go.” 

‘Duff unsnapped the leash, and Judas 
jumped away. Both dogs ran _ hard, 
straining to outdistance the other. Then 
they broke apart and swung out bird 
hunting, but without slowing. In a few 
seconds Judas disappeared over a hill, 
and to the left, Hotfoot disappeared too. 

“Them dogs might as well be running 
on the pavement as this froze ground,” 


“I'm a medical stoodent. Ya got any books 
on the treatment of gunshot wounds?” 





wire edge had been run off, and he 
stopped the car. Judas breathed rap- 
idly but without laboring. “I’ll walk him 
around and let him blow a minute, and 
then we'll go on back,” Duff said. 

As Duff allowed Judas to pull him 
around, he listened to the gusty winter 
wind that rattled the stiff bare trees. 
He looked at his watch: 7:44. They 
were due to turn the dogs loose in forty- 
six minutes. Day seemed only halfway 
there; no sign of the sun. Judas was 
walking on his hind legs. 

“Well, I see we didn’t run him too 
much,” Lucie admitted. 

“He pulled me at a trot all the way 
up that road and back.” 


yo they got back to the starting 
ground the hostlers had come with 
their bunches of horses, and had fires 
going. The cars were arriving. ‘Here 
you go, boss, best saddler in Larde- 
more County. Just git on him and take 
a try, Cap’m; he’s a Tennessee-walk- 
ing scoun’l.” 

Lucie and Duff supervised the un- 
loading of their horses from the truck. 
They minutely examined their horses’ 
feet and legs, and bridles and girths and 
saddle billets. 

“Okay?” Duff said. 


“Okay,” Lucie said. She smiled 
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a man said. “And for all the birds they’ll 
find, too.” 

The horses’ hoofs struck with a hol- 
low clopping, and their breath fogged 
from wet nostrils. Duff and Teague sat 
loosely in their saddles, occasionally 
passing a casual remark to show the 
judges they had complete confidence in 
their dogs’ willingness to stay on the 
course; but their eyes were sharply 
searching the terrain ahead. Hotfoot 
appeared momentarily. “Yon’s my dog, 
Judge,” McGinnis pointed out, and his 
confidence became genuine, while Duff’s 
eyes narrowed. Lucie looked at him 
questioningly, but Duff shook his head. 

They surmounted the rise, and Hot- 
foot could be seen skirting the woods 
line off to the left. Somebody whistled 
softly, and told his neighbor to look at 
that dog go. Duff now rode erect, and 
made no remarks, casual or otherwise. 
Then, incredibly far ahead, he made 
out a spot of white. It might have been 
a log, because it didn’t move; or it 
might have been a dog. 

“Yon’s my dog, Judge,” 
“and he’s on point.” 

The judges stood in their stirrups and 
looked, but they could see nothing. “If 
you see a dog,” one of them said, 
“vyou’ve got better eyes than I have.” 

“Well, he’s there all right.” — 
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that great open flat, Judas soon demon- 
strated that he was at his best, for he 
smashed across those vast lespedeza 
fields, his great mottled form silhouetted 
on the gray background of trees and 
sky, always appearing somewhere ahead 
just when the judges would begin to 
wonder. ...In less than twenty min- 
utes he had the entire gallery with him. 
Not that Hotfoot was outclassed, for 
this dog is hard to beat any time, and 
impossible to beat some of the time. 
His work was done in his usual scin- 
tillating fashion, and the mistakes he 
made were negligible. But the weather 
seemed to hamper Hotfoot somewhat; 
not much, but a little. On the other 
hand, Duff Webster's fiery pointer 
seemed contemptuous of the killing 
weather, contemptuous of the gallery, 
and even contemptuous of his handler. 

As this heat wore on while the judges 
were trying to find enough difference in 
the dogs to reach a decision, it became 


apparent that in this mighty pointer we , 


were seeing one of the great dogs of the 
year, possibly. even of all time... . Just 
when we were deciding this about 
Judas, he cast over some hills and in 
a little hollow Hotfoot was seen to flash 
into point. As McGinnis came up, the 
dog seemed to realize that he was point- 
ing downwind, and then he did a piece 
of work very much like an expert 
chicken dog will sometimes do. He 
made a swift dash downwind and came 
back with the wind in his face, not ina 
crawling, creeping manner, but with 
snap and decision; in another moment 
he froze. The birds were there, and he 
was steady to wing and shot on this, his 
fifth covey. 

Judas retaliated a few moments /a- 
ter, with his superb, inspirational han- 
dling of the covey in the gully.... 

Occasionally both dogs were out of 
sight for several minutes, and the scouts 
rode out wide, searching. At first Duff 
had been doubtful about Lucie’s abil- 
ity to keep up with Judas; but she soon 
proved that she knew what she was to 
do, and more important, that she knew 
what Judas would do. 


Sue rode back in and joined the gal- 
lery, and whispered to Duff, “How 
are we doing?” 

“All right.” 

“Just all right, huh? You're crazy.” 
She said it with the old lilt, and Duff 
liked it. 

The course became almost serpentine, 
and every time they made a turn Duff 
was in a nervous sweat until Judas, 
guided by the rolling Ha-a-ay, Jude! 
bent around and appeared ahead again. 
Once, after a five-minute absence, he 
showed again at exactly the right place, 
and a man rode up to Duff and said, 
“Tf he wins, I'll give you five thousand 
dollars for him, and you to campaign 
him for me and take the winnings.” 

Duff said, “I'll think about it after 
he wins.” 

The man turned his horse, then came 
back, and said, “Ill pay it whether he 
wins or not.” 

“Tll think about it.” 

“Boys,” an old man said, “you watch 
this race and remember it, and tell your 
children, because you’ve never seen one 
like it before.” 

“I saw Doughboy run in 1924,” an- 
other answered. 

A lawyer from Cincinnati said, 
thoughtfully, “Gentlemen, you take a 
careful look at that dog. Judas? Take 
a look at him. That’s no Judas. That’s 
old Ambling Sam come to life again!” 

They looked, even the judges; and 
they saw it. For it did seem to be a 
reborn, rekindled Ambling Sam. 

“You see it, Miss Lucie?” someone 
asked. “Isn’t it so?” 

Lucie said, “Yes, it’s true!” 

“Look at him hit those birdy places. 
You remember his crossing over to find 
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that last covey in the briar patch in 
the middle of that cottonfield? When 
he did it, I said, ‘Now what dog was it 
used to pick out places like that?’ and 
it came to me. Then I could see it in 
that short-coupled gait, and the way he 
cracks his tail.” 


HEY watched Hotfoot across an 

opening grass area where a covey had 
flushed wild, and saw him cast nerv- 
ously about several times before going 
on; then Judas swung over and passed 
the same place and gave the lingering 
scent only one fling of his head, know- 
ing the birds were gone. Five minutes 
later Lucie found Judas pointing on the 
edge of a series of gulleys. On the other 
side, where the dog was looking, was a 
weed patch which conceivably held the 
covey. 

Well, you’ve picked a damned good 
place to cut your throat, Duff thought 
uneasily as he drew his gun from the 


drawn in close. As he got back to his 
mount Lucie was grinning and winking 
at him, knowing, as he did, that the 
judges were on the verge of telling him 
to take his dog up, and that he had won. 
Then a long halloo reached them. On 
the far hill was Teague McGinnis, and 
McGinnis’ hat was raised high—signal- 
ing a point for Hotfoot. 

After that there was nothing to do 
but run them longer. Now the sun was 
out, and there was no wind. Both dogs 
reached out to the horizon in their 
casts, and the day had suddenly, now 
that the race was in its last stage, be- 
come almost pleasant. Quail were mov- 
ing—the gallery rode up several coveys. 

The course made another right-angle 
bend, and the handlers squalled at reg- 
ular intervals. Five minutes passed and 
neither dog showed. Far out to the side, 
Lucie could be seen riding hard, search- 
ing and calling. Duff signaled her 
farther out to the left. 





“Certainly I want it wrapped: I'm saving paper for the war effort!" 
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saddle scabbard. Judas stood as if on 
tiptoes, his nose high, his breath sound- 
ing audibly, the cold, wet hide of him 
stretched tight over his flared ribs. Duff 
skidded down the side of the gulley. 

As he started up the other side, a 
shadow flickered across his vision, and 
he looked up to see Judas pass over- 
head in a great leap. “Hey!” Duff yelled, 
and swore in bitter anger. But there 
was no whirr of wings. Duff climbed the 
wall of the gulley, and there stood Ju- 
das. He had landed on point in the 
patch of grass. 

There was hardly room for a covey 
of birds, but Duff kicked around in the 
cover. Nothing happened. Puzzled, 
Duff gave a sharp blast on the whistle. 
Immediately Judas leaped, as if touched 
with a hot wire, across a second gulley. 
He landed in a half-crouch, tail-up, 
frozen. And this time Duff knew the 
birds were there. He crossed the gulley 
and flushed them, and they boiled up 
from all sides of the motionless dog. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Duff saw 
the judges conferring, their horses 





“Durned if I ever seen two dogs have 
the pure hair run off of ’em, and still 
be tough enough to get lost!’ somebody 
said. 
jee judges and the gallery stopped 

and waited. Another five minutes 
passed, and still no sign of either dog. 
Duff and Teague now rode the sur- 
rounding woods desperately, kicking 
their horses without mercy; all of them 
knew that, in all likelihood, the first 
dog found would be given the stake. 

Then, in a heavy cover beyond a chill 
branch, Duff saw something white. As 
he approached he knew it was a dog. 
The horses splashed through the branch 
and galloped up the hillside; and there, 
half-hidden in the brush, stood Hotfoot, 
pointing birds. 

Duff rode back out into the cornfield 
and held up his hat. The gallery broke 
and came toward him. To the right of 
them, Teague McGinnis appeared, and 
Duff motioned to him. ; 

“Yonder’s your dog, pointing,’ Duff 
said to Teague. 
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“My dog?” Teague said, 
him. 

“Right yonder,” Duff said | 
on out to continue the search | 
but there was no hurry, for |, 
was over and Hotfoot wa: 
champion. 

A few minutes later Ly 
Judas nearly a mile away, ¢ 
the course, on point. Now th 
gallery, Duff walked up to }| 
a moment he stood there besj 
watching him. A big drove 
passed overhead, swerving ¢| 
bare treetops. Somewhere j ' 
tance a crow cawed. Duff wa] 
front. The covey whirred 
leveled his gun and pulled t_ 
and a cock quail fell out of tl. 
ing flight. Judas retrieved the 
Duff let him eat it. 

“Duff, you told me to go. 
left,’”’ Lucie said. 

“It wasn’t your fault. if 
wrong, I reckon. All we nee | 
was follow the course; he 
where he was supposed to be 


WEEN they got back, most. 
had gone. The hostlers we 
the horses away. Two men w 
to get a rearing horse into 
Fires smoldered here and th | 
the hostlers had waited. 
Duff took Judas’ muzzle c’ 
trunk of the car and and put 
so they could dry him off t 
without being bitten. Lucie 
while Duff rubbed him with 
sack. She stroked the dog’s he 
Judas didn’t like it. | 
“Duff,” Lucie said thought! 
just had to report Teague’s 

didn’t you?” 7 
“Sometimes I think I don’t h 
sense.” of 
“But you had to do it. You 
simply ride on past and keep le 
your own dog. No, not you. 
Webster,” she mused. “That’) 
right. But I knew you were® 
long ago. I guess that’s why © 
love you.” | 
He stopped rubbing. “I’m 
has to be ‘used to,’ Lucie.” ~ 
She answered, “It doesn’t hi 
It isn’t.” 
“Honest, Lucie?” l 
“Oh, Duff, you know it as _ 
do!” | 
He kissed her hard on th 
all the months of missing her_ 
consummated. “I thought I'd~ 
ing you once, Lucie, but I f- 
different. Things have been | 
gle, but they’re straight now.” 
Lucie suddenly took his ; 
kissed the back of it, in the w 
membered. She said, “Duff 
think things might be the way 
to say they would? About su 
Canada on the prairies, and ¢ | 
ing the dogs round the circuit 
that you used to tell me about” 
table and the amber studs?” 
“Yes, that’s the way it will 
said. Then he added, “And 1 
we'll win this championship. — 
Lucie looked at him, “Wha'_ 
say, Duff?” | 
“Next year,” he said dete: 
“we're going to win this champ 
She smiled softly and S| 
sadly, remembering that et 
ther, Amos Hawthorne, had | 
every year. “Yes, Duff,” ' 

finally, “next year we Wilt » 
Duff said, “Hold him still” 
dry him under here.” 
Judas stood still while D 
his belly and legs with the ¢ 
The dog was growling, but 
sent-minded sort of way, 
were looking out tow 
and the sedge that bor 
there should be a covey ° 
THE END 
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Our Fighting Men 
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NID ARMY FLYING SCHOOL, 

Okla. To keep the Air Corps cal- 
isthenics program distinctive, Capt. 
Charles Marr, officer in charge of physi- 
cal training for the Gulf Coast Training | 
Center, B. E. Phillips, civilian member | 
of the toughening-up department, and} 
Dr. P. V. Karpovich, of the Research | 
staff at Randolph's School of Aviation | 
Medicine, put their heads together and | 
cooked up an imaginary airplane flight 
of seven exercises for the daily warm- 
up. 

Exercise No. 1 is known as the Motor 
Warm-up in which the cadet swings his | 
arms in imitation of a spinning prop. | 
No. 2 is the Take-off, chiefly a leg work- | 
out, ending with a leap into the air. 
Twisting the body in imitation of a 
Climbing Turn is No. 3. The infantry’s 
side-straddle hop—a jumping and arm- 
swinging exercise—is No. 4, the Strato- 
sphere Hop. No. 5, Power Dive, is a 
quickly executed body bend in which 
the head is thrust vigorously toward the 
ground. Blackout, No. 6, is a squat- 
ting exercise in which the cadét yells 
while grabbing his knees hard and press- 
ing them against his abdomen and chest 
(actually recommended to pilots for 
fighting off the blacking-out effects of 
power dive pull-outs). No. 7, Landing, 
is a forward lunge with a bouncing mo- 
tion that stretches muscles in legs and 
sides. They’re good for you—but watch 
out for a crack-up if you should happen 
to be soft. 


AMP WOLTERS, Mineral Wells, 

Tex. One guy who isn’t grousing 
about the uniforms now being handed 
out is Corp. Ed. Baxter, 43, back in the | 
Army to finish a job he thought was | 
done in 1918. “In 1917,” says he, “we 
wore hobnail boots with so many studs 
attached you could skate from one end 
of the barracks to the other. They felt | 
like a ton of scrap metal and if you got 





‘stuck in the mud somebody had to pull 


you out. And the dog tags—round, and | 
a quarter-inch thick. Coupla millstones | 
around your neck. Our raincoats were 
also our shelter halves—square pieces 
of tarpaulin with a hole in the middle | 
for your head. We never could decide | 
which was worse—a raincoat without 
sleeves or a tent with a hole in the 
top.” 





ELLY FIELD REPLACEMENT 

TRAINING CENTER, San Antonio. 
The Civil War may have been called 
off on December 7th but there’s still a 
lot of good-natured guerrilla warfare 
going on in the Lone Star State. When 
a new arrival from Yankeeland checks | 
in at this field he’s generally snared by 
a Texan upperclassman who demands 
to know: “Why did you come here, Mis- 
ter?” Only approved answer is: “I came 
here, sir, to be a Yank in the T.A-F. 
(Texas Air Force).” 





| 
| 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. Sec- 

ond Lt. W. M. Blanchard, Co. 

A, 57th Bn, Medical Replace- 
sts pw. ment Training Center, isn’t sure 
whether he’s a poor teacher or whether 
circumstances were to blame. Anyway, | 
in a class in scouting he had 13 men} 
stand in the classroom aisle and pass a 
message from one to the other for the 
purpose of seeing how well it w ould be 
translated and transmitted. The origi- 
nal message read: “The enemy is on 
hill 30, north of the old school.” It came 
out: “The enemy is in hell, 30 miles 
east of the old school.” 


oS thinking, no doubt. 
G. W. 
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both of them came back with eyes soft 
and shining, and stood an unnecessarily 
long time in the porch shadows before 
entering the house. Whippy Mullins, 
with hospitality due an important visi- 
tor, was put up for the night in the west 
guest room, which connected through a 
bathroom with -the east guest room 
wherein, tomorrow, would be the gov- 
ernor. 

“The Herald was trying to reach you, 
Mr. Mullins,” said Mrs. Mattison, “but 
I’m afraid our local phone operator has 
gone to bed by now. Wilgate is a pretty 
quiet place after 10 o’clock.” 

“That’s all right,” declared Whippy 
with the breeziness of a big man. “Just 
a routine call. Probably checking to see 
if I got here. A newspaper always has 
to know where it can reach its men.” 

“T want you to make this your home,” 
continued Mrs. Mattison. “My brother 
will be coming tomorrow to spend a 
few days with us, but I do hope you can 
stay until tomorrow evening and have 
one of our real old family-reunion din- 
ners.” 

“That’s swell,” said Whippy, thinking 
of the phone call from The Herald, of 
me, and of his job. Then he looked at 
the blond sleekness of Edwina’s hair 
and that it-can’t-be-true shape. The 
scales just didn’t balance. 

ee eae Whippy. 
stay. 


“T’d love to 


BOUT eleven o’clock I knew there 

wasn’t much point keeping after the 
phone call. People in places like Wil- 
gate use party lines, and a call to 
Whippy at that late hour would bring 
every ear into action. And they’d hear 
plenty—mostly that The Herald was 
telling its man to spy on the governor. 

“Yeah,” said Jerry. “You’re dead 
right. Better send a wire and have him 
cali us first thing tomorrow. This thing 
could boomerang if the Globe-Press 
ever got their mitts on it.” 

So I sent a telegram: “Please phone 
office at first opportunity. Need you for 
assignment.” 

That was a bad choice of words, but 
then how was I to know that Edwina 
Mattison was enough to make even my 
tough old heart turn over like a flap- 
jack on a hot griddle? 


The wire was at his plate when 
Whippy came down for breakfast the 
next morning. He ripped it open and 
read without emotion. Edwina watched 
apprehensively, her blue eyes wide, be- 
cause a telegram is still an instrument 
of dire news in places like Wilgate. 

“Nothing,” said Whippy, pocketing 
the yellow paper. “Mere routine stuff.” 
Yet something told him inside that he 
was flirting with unemployment. 

The governor arrived at 11 o’clock, 
accompanied by two motorcycle troop- 
ers and a cloud of fine, white dust. But 
about a quarter-hour before his whirl- 
wind entrance, Whippy met Morgan Ol- 
ney and a scene boiled up that might 
best be described as dramatically tense. 
It was so tense that Morgan popped 
Whippy on his thin, sensitive nose and 
Whippy popped Morgan into the fine, 
white dust which, up to that time, had 
just been lying in the road minding its 
own business. 

From all symptoms this Morgan Ol- 
ney was, to phrase it in the vernacular, 
a louse. Usually he divided his time 
between Wilgate and Bellington, which 
is where the Globe-Press is published. 
He lived with his mother in Wilgate 
but, like Edwina, Morgan Olney also 
had a distinguished uncle, albeit a 
Democrat. This uncle owned the Globe- 
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Take the Day Off 


Continued from page 24 


Press. Morgan’s excursions to Belling- 
ton invariably eked petty loans from 
his mother’s well-heeled brother, al- 
though “loans” is a weak description. 
Morgan never had anything to pay 
them back with except further loans 
from the same uncle—an obviously un- 
satisfactory arrangement for the Bel- 
lington publisher. 

Edwina, as certainly indicated by her 
writing prowess, was no mental marvel. 
This was undoubtedly why she com- 
mitted the volatile error of introducing 
Whippy to Morgan when they met him 
walking down a gravel path near the 
one-room post office. Whippy didn’t 
quite catch the name. 


“HOW are you, Mullins?” asked Mor- 
gan, lurching forward to clamp his 
fingers in a hydraulic-press handshake. 
Whippy never liked people who called 
him by his last name. “It’s okay if they 
want to say Mr. Mullins. They can 
call me Whippy or Snooks or any ob- 
scene but friendly thing they want,” he 
once told me. “But, gee, how I hate to 
be called just plain Mullins.” 


“Well, dear, how did the war go today?” 





“Oh, a reporter, eh?” said Morgan. 


“Pretty dull place for The Herald to 


send a reporter, isn’t it? I don’t sup- 
pose the governor’s visit could have 
anything to do with your staying at the 
Mattisons?” 

“The governor?” asked Whippy, with 
authentic surprise. “What do you 
mean?” 

Instead of answering, Morgan Olney 
laughed. “A very naive chap, sweet- 
heart,” he informed Edwina. It was her 
turn to be surprised. 

“But Whippy—didn’t you know? I 
mean, about Uncle coming here for a 
few days?” 

Whippy felt something mounting up 
inside that seemed suspiciously like the 
fumes of anger. Probably more than 
anything else, they were generated by 
hearing Morgan call Edwina ‘“sweet- 
heart.” “Listen,” he said pugnaciously, 
“T don’t like your hint. I knew nothing 
about the governor coming to Wilgate. 
The Herald doesn’t have to sneak its 
news.” 

His final slam had an instant reaction: 
“What makes you think the Globe- 
Press does, chump?” Morgan Olney’s 
jaw was as far out as Whippy’s, and 
they looked like a couple of school- 


boys fighting to decide who'd carry the 
little blond girl’s books home. The 
quick defense of the Globe-Press gave 
Whippy a flash hunch and for the first 
time he realized that here was the 
writer of that letter I had taken out of 
the files—the one applying quietly for 
Edwina’s job. 

“That comic sheet!” snorted Whippy. 
Morgan Olney’s right hook went into 
motion. “You can’t talk that way about 
my uncle’s paper,” he said calmly. It 
was all rather unexpected. Whippy, al- 
though not going down, definitely lost 
ground. Edwina gave a funny little 
squeal like a baby puma. 

“Tt won’t do you any good to start 
pumping the governor,” added Morgan. 
“He isn’t going to tell you a thing about 
that federal highway until he’s ready. 
The Globe-Press has all the facts, any- 
how.” 

“Now,” declared Whippy, retaking 
the ground he’d lost, “I’m quite sure I 
don’t like you. Quite sure.”’ It was over 
in about three seconds. Morgan Olney 
sat straight-legged in the dust, and 
watched Whippy take Edwina’s arm 


BARNEY TOBEY 





patronizingly. ‘Come, sweetheart,” said 
Whippy. 

“You shouldn’t have hit him,” she 
protested. 


“He shouldn’t have hit me,” tallied 
Whippy, and Edwina found his logic 
sound. “Morgan has a terrible tem- 
per,’ she explained. Whippy’s interest 
was mounting like an August thermom- 
eter. This had the smell of a ‘good 
story. Why should he go back to the 
office for some midget assignment? 
He could always pretend the wire never 
came. 

And about that time the governor 
skidded up in front of the Mattison 
house with all that inexplicable haste 
that governors usually exhibit, even 
when they’re just going somewhere for 
peace and a little rest. 


ge governor was a large man with 
a frankness that had won him both 
friends and the election. When he 
looked down at Morgan Olney, who had 
come to interview him, there was a keen 
twinkle in his gray eyes. 

“Look, son,” he said, “I’ve come up 
here to Wilgate because I’ve had a 
tough week in Washington and I need 
a rest. Did you ever spend a week in 
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Then about three of us got the same 
idea at once and tiptoed over to the 
water cooler that stands just outside 
Jerry’s office. I fumbled the first pa- 
per cup onto the floor and had to take 
a second one. You could hear the con- 
versation inside plainly. 

“And I'd appreciate it, Mr. McCon- 
nell,” said the deep voice of the gov- 
ernor, “if The Herald would give the 
people of this state the real story. I have 
been grossly misquoted by the Globe- 
Press and, as this wire I received to- 
night shows, Washington has granted 
full approval of the highway project. 
Contractors’ specifications will be is- 
sued next week.” 

We all reached for a second cup of 
water and nodded smugly. 

“You see, Jerry,” piped up Whippy’s 
younger voice, “the governor said no 
to this Globe-Press man, meaning that 
the federal approval hadn’t come 
through yet. But the dope thought that 
no meant the project had been turned 
down. That’s how it happened.” 

Then we heard the governor speaking: 


“When the State House called me late |. 


this afternoon at Wilgate and said the 
Globe-Press was out with the exact op- 
posite of the truth, why, Mr. Mullins 
—I mean Whippy—persuaded me that 
I should come down here and give you 
the real picture.” 

Before we had a chance to get back to 
our desks, Jerry was at the door. His 
face was transfixed with the beatific 
smile that only a newspaperman can 
have when he’s up to his armpits in a 
hot story. 

“Everybody hold up what he’s doing,” 
bellowed Jerry. ‘‘We’re puttin’ out an 
extra. Pat, I want you on rewrite. Jim, 
go get me everything on the governor 
that’s in the morgue.” The room whirred 
with action. Jerry sat inside his office, 
beating out a lead story on his type- 
writer and interviewing the governor 
at the same time. 

After the excitement had bubbled 
down to routine and we had the front 
page all redummied; the governor and 
Edwina left. Whippy vanished with 
them and was missing maybe five min- 
utes. When he came back, I was in 
Jerry’s office getting my out-of-town 
page revised to take care of some of 
the runover from page one. 

“Whippy,” I said. “Two things: 
First, get that lipstick off your right 
cheek before someone less understand- 
ing sees it.” 


He blushed gracefully. Jerry was’ 


smiling. 

“Second, Whippy,” I said, “how did 
you ever persuade the governor to come 
down here from Wilgate with you?” 


H's grin was moronically happy. 
“And why,” he asked me, “‘shouldn’t 
the governor do a little thing like that 
for his niece’s fiancé?” It left me with 
as little wind as a hot August night. 

All I could say was, “Well, kid, I hope 
you'll forgive my nasty remarks. It'll 
be good to have the governor’s nephew- 
in-law working with me.” 

“Working with you—my hat!” snapped 
Jerry. “Whippy’s going to the state 
capital. He’s our new correspondent 
there.” 

But Whippy Mullins, who married the 
govefnor’s niece and got his picture in 
every paper throughout the state, in- 
cluding the Globe-Press, was too smart 
a youngster for plain newshawking. By 
now he’s worked up to be state road 
commissioner, and that’s only a start. 
The kid’s going to the top, wherever it 
is. But sometimes when I’m down lift- 
ing an elbow at the Starlight, I get very 
philosophical and begin to wonder what 
would have happened if I’d gone up to 
Wilgate myself that time instead of giv- 
ing Whippy the day off. E. Mattison 
was sure a pretty girl. 

THE END 
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IT’S THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


AND A FAVORITE ON THE FARM 


I city dwelling or in farm build- 
ings, it’s the efficiency of your in- 
sulation that counts most. 

That’s why Masonite* Cell-U- 
Blanket* is a favorite in both town 
and country. This remarkable in- 
sulating blanket makes possible 
cooler structures in summer—more 
warmth with less fuel in winter. 

Many home owners are using 
Cell-U-Blanket and Presdwood* 
wood-fibre hardboards to convert 
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idle attic space into comfortable, 
livable quarters since this versatile 
insulation can be applied to roof 
rafters from the inside, bringing 
the attic within the insulated area. 
On the farm, Cell-U-Blanket is 
readily adapted for insulating vari- 
ous barns, poultry and hog houses 
and other service buildings . . . to 
eliminate wide temperature varia- 
tidbns. .. increase the efficiency of 
agricultural production. 


EJ smi MASONITE | 


LIGHT WEIGHT... EFFICIENT..- PERMANENT 


This blanket of feather-light Cellufoam 


comes in easy-to-handle rolls. Quickly in- 
stalled—just cut, apply and staple it to 
studs, joists and rafters. No settling, 
shrinking or sagging. Cell-U-Blanket has 
sturdy water-proofed coverings—provides 


a positive vapor barrier, is wind-proof, 


moisture-resistant and permanent. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. “Masonite’ 


The lumber dealer in your community 
who handles Masonite Presdwood Prod- 
ucts has Cell-U-Blanket Insulation or can 
procure it for you. Secure his advice on 
your insulating problems or write direct 
to Masonite Corporation, Dept. C-6, 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIL, 
for FREE sample and further details. 


dentifies all products marketed by Masonite Corp. 


COPYRIGHT 1042, MASONITE CORPORATION 























Noyes McKay, new kind 
of detective, started cor- 
recting radio speakers 
when they murdered 
the King’s English. Now 
his roster includes the 
names of most of the 
big-time broadcasters 


dent Roosevelt or Raymond Gram 

Swing or your favorite newscaster 
murdering the King’s English over the 
air—something the best of them unwit- 
tingly do, it appears—don’t dial him out 
in disgust. Instead, put Hawkear, the 
Radio Detective, on the trail. All it 
takes is a penny postcard. 

“The Hawkear,” in case you don’t 
know him, is Mr. Noyes McKay, a 
stoutish, graying, voluble scholar with 
spectacles and a goatee, residing in 
Berkeley, California. There he spends 
most of his waking hours in front of a 
small but highly selective radio receiv- 
ing set. His other sleuthing props are 
dictionaries, gazetteers, assorted hand- 
books, a midget xylophone, a stop watch, 


) ent time when you catch Presi- 
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Radio's 


Hawkear 


By Frank J. Taylor 


a telephone, a letter file, and a card case 
known as “the spook file” and filled with 
evidence of assault and battery on in- 
nocent radio listeners’ eardrums by 
some of the biggest shots on the air. 

Ordinarily, Mr. McKay is a mild, af- 
fable person, but when some broad- 
caster, announcer, or radio star begins 
butchering words and diction or using 
his mike for a tom-tom, Mr. McKay sees 
red. He has seen red so much in the two 
years since he took up radio bug catch- 
ing that his ire has smoldered into a 
one-man, nationwide crusade to “fumi- 
gate the nits and lice out of broadcast- 
ing,” as he puts it, and make it easier 
for the millions on the receiving end of 
the barrage of words from newscasters, 
commentators, announcers, speakers, 
and preachers. 

An odd angle to McKay’s sleuthing 
is that he is paid, not by the radio listen- 
ers who benefit most by his work, but 
by the very men he is on the alert to 
catch in error. They include such top- 
flight broadcasters as Raymond Gram 
Swing, Fulton Lewis, Jr., and H. V. Kal- 
tenborn in the East, and on the West 
Coast such radio personalities as Bob 
Andersen of KSFO, Phillip Stearns of 
KFRC, Bob Garred of KNX, Holly- 
wood, and dozens more. Most of them 
just wouldn’t believe they were butcher- 
ing language until Hawkear caught 


them cold in from thirty to forty errors 
of pronunciation or diction per hour. 
Some newscasters even ran over sixty 
“boots” an hour, at which point Hawk- 
ear refused to clock them any more. 

McKay contends that though the 
average listener may not be able to put 
his finger on boners of speech, he rec- 
ognizes and appreciates smooth, easy- 
listening language. 

“Suppose someone handed you a 
magazine or newspaper with all the 
capitals, commas, and periods put in the 
wrong places,” he exclaimed. “You'd 
have a tough time reading. In radio, 
right pause and inflection are the punc- 
tuation of broadcast speech, and the se- 
cret of easy listening. The air audience 
is entitled to look to our broadcast- 
ers as a source of correct pronuncia- 
tion, too, and not of more bad habits. 
Johnny Q. Public may not know why he 
doesn’t like your speech, but he can 
shut you off in a hurry with the twist of 
a knob; and those twistings make or 
break radio reputations.” 

Brooklyn born, McKay has been a 
linguist since his Harvard days. His 
sensitive ear catches the slightest devia- 
tion from the right sound in English 
words or names, and in foreign names in 
French, German, Spanish, Russian, and 
nearly twenty other languages found in 
the war news. 
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foreign tongue,” says Hawk e 
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“Remember the days 
before you went away?” 


HEN he’s away from home — snapshots 
fill a need nothing else can fill. So tuck 
a bunch of them in your next letter. Make a 
practice of sending them every week. They'll 
put a big wallop in his mail. To him they’re the 
next best thing to a visit from the home folks. 
And because these are mighty important 
snapshots—don’t take chances—load with 
Kodak Verichrome Film. The great majority 
of snapshooters all over America prefer it. 
Verichrome’s tremendous popularity is due 
to its remarkable “range.” This great range 
takes care of reasonable exposure errors— 


“Lonesome for you—Ginger” 


M EVERY WEEK IN SUAASHOTS 


gives you a longer snapshot day—results in 
good snapshots even when the sun is behind 
the clouds. 


Ask for, and see that you get, America’s favorite 
—Kodak Verichrome Film. At your Kodak dealer’s 
.. + Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERY SOLDIER WANTS A KODAK— 
SEND ALONG THAT EXTRA ONE OF YouRS 


Cameras are a big “want” among Service men. If 
you have an extra Kodak or Brownie, even an old 
one—make some soldier happy by sending it to him, 
with some film. Every camera Eastman makes is 
designed and built to last for years. 


Send him Snapshots every week 
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PAZO RELIEVES THE © 
TORTURE OF SIMPLE PILES 


itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 


THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED * RATES FROM $3.25 


WHY DONT YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, travels, 
homemaking, decorating, etc., will enable you to earn extra 
money. In your own home, on your own time, the New York 
Copy Desk Method teaches you how to write—the way 
newspaper men learn, by writing. Our unique ‘‘ Writing 
Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities essential to successful writing. You'll enjoy this 
test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 542-H, One Park Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Trade Mark 





OTIS UNDERWEAR, 57 Worth St., N. Y. 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 





| in the pronunciation and diction of com- 
| monplace words and names stung his 
eardrums. The weak confusion of inept 
delivery and the negligent butchery of 
foreign names exasperated him. 

McKay clocked and recorded the 
errors of radio speakers for weeks on 
end. His study showed that each broad- 
caster hit about the same percentage of 
boners, program after program. 

“Somebody ought to tip the boys off,” 
he said. ‘No one can correct what he 
doesn’t know is wrong.” 

But when he tried to tell them, he 
found there existed no means of scoring 
these mistakes scientifically. Where- 
upon McKay worked out his own rating 
system, the first evolved for measuring 
speech efficiency. It worked in this 
manner: 

When a broadcaster mispronounces a 
word, McKay scores one error against 
him; for using a second-choice pro- 
nunciation, he scores half an error. 
Repetitions of an error in the same pro- 
gram are overlooked. Then McKay 
scores one error for each law of right de- 
livery broken by the speaker during his 
program. 

The total faults and the minutes 
talked are entered in the “spook file,” 
and the broadcaster’s speech efficiency 
rating is his average number of errors 
per hour of solid speech. 

When the Hawkear consulted the 
speech savants of near-by universities to 
obtain the accepted laws of delivery: he 
was informed, to his utter amazement, 
that no such thing existed. So he re- 
searched them by listening for wrong 
effects, and set down the simple laws his 
findings evolved. “But when anyone 
disputes one of these ‘laws’ he doesn’t 
argue with me,” says the Hawk. “I step 
aside and let him fight it out with Old 
Man Logic—and nobody has been able 
to dislocate one of them yet.” 

McKay found that only five basic ele- 
ments are used in oral delivery: pause 
and inflection, the verbal punctuation; 
emphasis; and changes of pace and 
pitch. Mishandling these, he says, 
results in only about six different mis- 
takes, aside from the faults of swallow- 
ing syllables and slurring-in-the-joints 
which exist in the no man’s land be- 
tween pronunciation and diction. These 
six delivery faults are: Wrong or 
omitted pauses and stresses, and the 
mistreatment of four kinds of word 
groups—series, parentheses, appositions, 
and the source-lines which tell where 
facts or quotes come from. 

McKay found that the right or wrong 
handling of these few dictional elements 
determines why, irrespective of good 
pronunciation, some broadcasts come 
over the radio clear, vibrant, and color- 
ful, while others are ‘‘so befogged and 
monotonous that you can use them to 
put babies to sleep.” 











McKay's Report Cards 


With this simple technique worked 
out, McKay scored dozens of unsuspect- 
ing broadcasters, one after another, re- 
cording their errors on cards kept in his 
spook box. From time to time, he mailed 
these spook cards to the men behind the 
mike. Along with the critique invariably 
went a letter, explaining modestly what 
McKay was up to, no less than a one- 
man campaign to eliminate bad English 
from the ether waves. 

“It was the first time they’d had pic- 
tures taken of how they really sounded 
at the mike,” laughed McKay. “At first 
they thought I was a new kind of nut. 
When they tried to smack me down, 





they found I had the goods on them. We 
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settled all pronunciation arguments by 
the dictionary.” 

McKay had a naive idea that radio 
stations might jump at the chance to use 
his scoring and correcting system for 
their announcers and broadcasters. They 
didn’t. Next he propositioned the broad- 
casters themselves. Some were not in- 
terested; some were too busy. But 
one up-and-coming newscaster, Phillip 
Stearns, of the Mutual network’s station 
KFRC in San Francisco, a former actor 
who had always worked on the stage 
with a coach, engaged McKay to “catch 
bugs” during his two daily turns at the 
mike. 

Stearns soon interested others in the 
critiques, and before he knew it, without 
leaving his den in Berkeley, McKay 
had become a professional radio Hawk- 
shaw whom his victims dubbed ‘The 
Hawkear of Berkeley Hills.” 

Then troubles began piling up. Jaw- 
breakers like von Brauchitsch, Dnepro- 
petrovsk, Svobodnyi, Saracoglu and van 
Leeuwenhoek were creeping into the 
daily newscasts. Since pronunciation of 
many of these tongue twisters was not 
in reference books McKay enlisted the 
aid of foreign-born experts, in more 
than twenty languages to solve the prob- 
lem. They were exchange students and 
professors from the countries involved, 
whom he located at near-by colleges and 
at International House on the Univer- 
sity of California campus. Now Mc- 
Kay has a volunteer staff of nearly forty 
that can, in a two-minute telephone 
huddle, handle the name of any town or 
general turned into news by the war- 
mad legions of Hitler or Mussolini or 
the Mikado. 

Next McKay organized a volunteer 
corps of two-score skilled auxiliary lis- 
teners—professors, writers, radio speak- 
ers—all intrigued by his pure-speech 
drive. They listen in their own homes 
as deputy-Hawkears any time McKay 
calls on them for a corroborative opin- 
ion. 

War in the Pacific has kept the radio 
sleuth on the alert from seven A. M. until 
after ten at night. The newscasters 
have been having a bad time with Far 
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working announcers and newscasters. If 
a radio artist, or even occasionally a be- 
ginner, looks like a comer, McKay con- 
siders his income and budget, decides 
how much the client can afford for self- 
improvement, makes a deal whereby 
the fee goes up as the salary increases. 

McKay did some of his best bug 
catching, he thinks, during the Roose- 
velt-Willkie presidential campaign, 
when the Baltimore Sun assigned him to 
compare the radio efficiency of the 
President and Wendell Willkie. This 
turned out pretty badly at first for 
Willkie, who was no match at the mike 
for an old campaigner like F.D.R. In his 
acceptance speech at Elwood, Indi- 
ana, Willkie stumbled and booted him- 
self into the ranks of McKay’s “minute 
men” with the phenomenal gross score, 
including duplications, of 88 errors in 
fifty-five minutes, an hourly total rate 
of 96. This included 38 mispronuncia- 
tions and second choices such as “me- 
DEEval” (for ‘“medieval’’), “sacrifiss,” 
“owepressed,” and ‘“awratory,”’ and 
nearly 50 bad slurrings. One of Willkie’s 
prize slurs, says McKay, was the very 
job he hoped to land, the “Prezthinyn- 
itedStates.” 


McKay Clocks F. D. R. 


In spite of his experience and his mel- 
lifluous diction, President Roosevelt 
scored a net rate of 20 errors per hour in 
his acceptance speech. However, Mc- 
Kay found that Mr. Roosevelt was 
something of an in-and-outer, and in a 
later Fireside Chat, Hawkear chalked up 
34 total mistakes on the President for a 
gross score of 54, and a net rate of 26. 


Typical Roosevelt radio bugs are 
“a-gayne” and “EYE-ther,” which Mc- 
Kay calls Britishisms, ‘“uhfficiency,” 
“my-nority,’ ‘“moe-rale,”’ “duh-tail,”’ 


and “uhmergency.” Once, McKay cas- 
ually mailed a critique on F.D.R. to the 
White House. Missy LeHand, the Presi- 
dent’s personal secretary, acknowledged 
it with thanks. McKay doesn’t know 
whether or not this was the reason, but 
in his next speech at Charlottesville, 
Mr. Roosevelt bettered his batting av- 


‘erage by over fifty per cent. It didn’t 


last, however. 

Even so, it was Willkie who made the 
really amazing improvement in radio 
style. When the defeated candidate de- 
livered his Armistice Day farewell talk 
to his supporters, the most Hawkear 
could detect was five net faults of lan- 
guage and diction for a net hourly score 
of 12. On the same day, F.D.R. batted 
14 net errors an hour at Arlington. 

Another McKay gripe is radio preach- 
ing. Every Sunday McKay listens to as 
many sermons as he can stand without 
swearing, and just about wears out his 
xylophone scoring what he calls the 
whining twang of the radio ministers. 

The Hawkear has some results to 
show in this field, too. Dr. Chester C. 
McCown of the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion has invited McKay to help on a 
program for turning out a supply of 
cheerful preachers. 

McKay is also scheming to enlist the 
high schools of the country in his cru- 
sade to purify the language. He has 
several near-by California high-school 
English classes already monitoring local 
announcers by his scoring system. ““Ra- 
dio is the magic microscope for studying 
English,” he says. “Simply turn a knob 
and you can bring in cross-sections of 
speech on all manner of subjects by all 
types of speakers from everywhere, for 
comparative study and analysis. Teach- 
ers using the method say it is the first 
time their classes have taken a dynamic 
interest in correct English. I hope to 
place our school system in the position 
of the policeman of radio. Then watch 
our studios touch up their sallow speech 


complexion!” 
THE END 
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written into federal law. 


And no other kind of whiskey 
has ever been made in 


the Old Taylor distillery. 


It produces a costher whiskey. 
But we believe it 1s worth 

it. And millions of 
men who know 
fine bourbon 


heartily agree. 


Within the ivy-covered 
walls of this distillery 
no whiskey other than 
Old Taylor has ever 
been made. 


Copyright 1942, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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"ODERN war needs the horse al- 
oe ‘| most as much as it does the jeep. 

- '™ There are still some things a 

horse can do, places it can go, ditches it - 
can jump, that a jeep can’t manage. _ 

; The Russians recognized the value of 


_ the horse in their war machine. Their 
_ counteroffensive against the Germans, 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ee BY aoe DE ZAYAS ——_ ig horse-users themselves, was carried 
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Hutwick with her foal; born March 21st. The sire was the track-famous Battle- 
ship, whose services were donated to the Depot by Mrs. Marion Dupont Scott . 





here will eventually be ridden by Army officers. 


buys mounts at an average price of 
$165 a head. Sellers know the remount 
buyers want a sturdy, clean-footed. 
straight-legged horse, that is a good 
mover, and has good bone, and has a 
short back for Army saddles. A horse 
that is three-fourths to seven-eighths 
thoroughbred, stands 15.1 to 16 hands 
high, weighs 1,000 to 1,300 pounds, is 


from four to eight years old, and gentle, 
is preferred. 

Front Royal Depot is presided over 
by Colonel Paul H. Morris, a graduate 
of the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, and the Hanover Cavalry 
School, Germany’s university of the 
horse. 

Occupying adjoining stalls at Front 


ae Ae de, 
te Mes 


Enlisted men receive the less-perfect Issue horses shown in the distance 


Royal are two former mounts of Gen- 
eral Pershing. Kidron, aged 33, was 
presented to the general by the French 
Government and ridden by him in the 
Paris victory parade; Jeff, aged 32, a 
gift of the A.E.F., was ridden by Persh- 
ing down Fifth Avenue in the great New 
York parade. The old war horses, long 
since retired, are inseparable. kk 
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Janitress and her two-day-old foal by Flagpole—a new addition to the Army's 
yearly total of 11,000 to 14,000 colts. Captain W. S. Gabler stands at her head 


ion at Front Royal Depot—the home of many 
hirteen, the get of Man O’ War and Basmato 
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GUARD YOUR HANDS 


against 


DIRT AND GRIME 


...USe 


PRO-TEK 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Before painting or starting any dirty 

job, rub Du Pont “Pro-Tek” on your 
hands. It’s a greaseless cream—doesn’t 
leave your hands sticky. 





2 Then do your work while Pro-Tek— 
like an invisible glove—guards your 





After finishing, wash your hands in 
running water. This dissolves the 
protective film and carries away grime 
and paint with it. 
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OU can't replace tires, car or 

accessories . . . protect them 
NOW with the original "VICTORY" 
Auto Burglar Alarm! Easily con- 
nected to the regular horn system — 
when thief tampers with car, horn 
blows; horn stops when thief runs! 


FREE! Write for Booklet. 


THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL DEVICES CO. 
320 East Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 


PULVEX 


FLEA POWDER 


—also kills Lice and Ticks 


25¢ ano 50 














TIRE THIEVES Zee 


the only hookers to win the big prize in 
the last decade but it takes an exception 
to prove any rule. Goodman allowed 
for his roundhouse hook at North Shore 
in 1933 by aiming his drives toward the 
rough on the right, but this oblique 
sighting method let him down badly 
early on the last lap and he barely 
staggered home ahead of the fast-clos- 
ing Guldahl when the intended hook 
didn’t come off. 

I was a hooker once myself—and how! 
From 1933 through 1939 my permanent 
address was ‘“‘somewhere in the rough on 
the left.’ That’s where golf architects 
with a grudge against hookers stick most 
of their traps. I visited all of those bunk- 
ers. 

After failing to qualify for the 1938 
Open, I went into a huddle with myself 
and decided to revise my whole golfing 
technique. That took considerable cour- 
age. It isn’t easy for a 37-year-old 
golfer to ditch a habit-formed swing and 
revamp the mechanics of his game, but 
desperate situations require drastic 
remedies. As a right-to-left pull hitter, 
I was going nowhere fast. Sports writers 
had tagged me “the great runner-up.” 
That sarcastic label rankled. Nobody 
ever remembers the guy who finishes 
second. 

Now, mind you, I never felt sorry for 
myself nor did I share the rather gen- 
eral opinion that I was a victim of fate. 
If a golfer is honest with himself he 
knows it’s his own fault when he re- 
peatedly misses major victories by one 
thin stroke. I didn’t deserve to win the 
close ones because I wasn’t hitting the 
ball soundly enough. That rabbit’s-foot 
stuff is just a pride-salving defense 
mechanism. 

Well, when I changed from a hooker 
to a fader, my luck changed too. Where- 
as I had formerly opened my club face 
at the top of the swing and shut it at 
impact by rolling my wrists, I now re- 
verse this process. Today my club face 
is shut on the upswing and slightly open 
as the ball is contacted, producing a 
left-to-right spin. 

A fade is more easily controlled than 
a hook. In the lingo of the dice shooter, 
I had my rivals “faded to a frazzle” on 
those pinch-bottle Colonial Club fair- 
ways. If I live to be a hundred, Ill 
never forget the last drive I hit at Dal- 
las with some eight thousand excited 
spectators milling along both fringes of 
the 18th fairway. 


Resisting an Impulse 


Standing on the final tee, I was com- 
forted by the thought that a bogey 5 on 
this 427-yard hole would beat Denny 
Shute’s posted figures of 287. Nobody 
else out on the course had a chance to 
tie that total. 

How narrow that 18th fairway looked, 
framed as it was by a human border! I 
was tempted to ease one up there, but 
I resisted that safety-first impulse, re- 
membering that a steered ball seldom 
obeys the rudder. 

The moment called for devil-may- 
care abandon—what Tom Armour so 
pungently terms “the full treatment.” 
I decided to shoot the works and throw 
everything into one explosive smash 
that would leave me merely a mashie 
flick to the green. Because I let myself 
go with no hint of flinching or any men- 
tal reservations, that was the best drive 
I’ve ever hit in tournament golf. My 
caddie paced it off later and told me it 
measured 306 yards. 

The friendly Texans cut loose a rebel 
yell when that tremendous tee shot split 
the fairway. I was in—after all those 
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years of frustration. Dick Metz, my 
playing partner, was 50 yards behind 
me on his drive. 

A half flip with a number 8 iron left 
my ball twenty-five feet from the flag. 
The mob stampeded toward the green 
like a herd of longhorns before a dust 
storm. Their example was contagious. 
I found myself running too. 

For twenty years I had dreamed of 
standing on the final green in a National 
Open Championship with three putts 
left to win the title. Now that dream 
had come true. Shouldering a path 
through the tightly packed crowd, I said 
to myself, “Craig, this is it!” 

But I didn’t need those three comfort- 
ing putts; nor the conventional two, 
either. The knowledge that I had a safe 
margin encouraged me to go boldly for 
the back of the cup on that twenty-five- 
foot gobbler. “I’ll finish this job with a 
flourish” was the thought which flashed 
through my mind as my blade rapped 
the ball. Well, that putt was in the cup 
all the way. 

The ball had scarcely clucked in the 
tin before I snatched it out again. No 
souvenir hunter was to get his paws on 
this pill. It had a rendezvous with a 
glass case in the Winged Foot Golf Club 
trophy room. 

As long as I can remember, I’ve 
wanted to be a golfer but, unlike most of 
my colleagues, I didn’t get the chance 
to play regularly until I was twenty 
years old. My dad, who supervises 
Adirondack timberlands for a large 
paper-pulp mill near Lake Placid, New 
York, wanted me to be a civil engineer. 
Father frowned on golf as a trivial pas- 
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Antique Chair 


Lady Luck can intervene. Naturally, it 
was Walter Hagen who figured in one of 
these strange occurrences. 

This happened on the very last hole 
of the 1926 P.G.A. championship in Dal- 
las. The Haig, trailing one down with 
only two holes to play, got a new lease 
on life when slim Joe Turnesa three- 
putted the 17th, the 35th of the match. 
Then The Haig strutted to the tee—and 
got away a soaring slice that curved 
around the barn into what everyone knew 
was knee-high rough. Turnesa coasted 
his drive superbly down the middle. 


The Pay-off Stroke 
For about four minutes 


thought he had Hagen in the bag, but 
when the march around the barn was 


completed, the marchers had no trouble | 


finding Hagen’s ball. There it sat, bright 
and bold, on a lovely little patch of grass 
in a turf nursery. The Haig had sliced 
onto the only spot where he could get 
a good lie. In fact, he had a better lie 
than Turnesa and, to prove it, he 
slammed a spade shot onto the green 
and holed about a 12-footer for a win- 
ning birdie 3. 

Yes, the drive is the pay-off stroke. 
This should be good news for three mil- 
lion Sunday golfers who enjoy clouting 
the pill. If your drive is properly placed 
and long, the play on any hole is made 
relatively simple, but if your tee shot is 
a dribble, a slice off into the rough and 
wilderness, or a hook into a bunker, 
you’ve got two strikes on you right 
there. 

People talk incessantly of putts as if 
putting were the all that counted in golf. 
But since the ordinary week-end player 
is not a bad putter at all, since he’ll get 
around a course taking only 34 to 38 
putts, and since the topnotcher can’t 
depend upon averaging any better than 
30 putts (when his putter stroke is 
whetted to a razor edge), there is a tre- 
mendous gap between the star’s low 70 
score and the ordinary player’s middle 
90, that isn’t explained by the difference 
between their putting. 

True, the average duffer sprinkles his 
shots helter-skelter about the course 
but if he’ll stop kidding himself and 
really analyze his game he'll discover 
that his troubles usually start in that 
most elemental, that elementary phase 
of golf which is overcoming distance. 

I'll go even further and say that if 
the average player had a dependable 
drive that would put his ball 200 yards 
out from the tee and somewhere on the 
fairway, the day would be rare when he 
didn’t break ninety. Give him a drive 
of 220 yards consistently and he gets 
down in the low eighties. Give him an 
average of 230 yards off the tee and he'll 
score in the seventies. One whose sole 
skill lies in putting just doesn’t get any- 
where in golf. 

People seem to overlook the fact that 
a fairway 50 yards or less wide is a small 
target. Except on full brassie or spoon 
shots, the normal-sized green is rela- 
tively easier to hit than the fairway, 
from the tee. A green 20 yards wide and 
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It May Not Again Be So Easy 


to Own THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


Read How You Can Have The Harvard Classics 
At An Extraordinarily Low Price and On 
Most Liberal Terms 


Here is an extraordinary chance to own Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. Now this supreme library 
can be had at a cost per volume one-third the price 
of current fiction. 


Dr. Eliot, Harvard’s most distinguished President, 
has brought together in The Harvard Classics from 
his lifetime of study the pure gold of the world’s 
literature. Dr. Eliot realized the need of a library 
offering everyone the culture which a university 
strives to give. THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS is the magnificent result of his inspiration 
and knowledge. These volumes are the criterion of 
all literary selection. Through them people have 
found that the classics are far from dull—but in- 
tensely stirring—contain lively, stimulating modern 
thought with vital application to our everyday life. 


DO NOT MISS THIS GREAT BARGAIN 


Brentano's, the famous booksellers, recently stated 
that for only the partial contents of The Harvard 
Classics in ordinary clothbound editions, the cost 
would be $402.00—yet in a beautiful edition, hand- 
somely printed and illustrated, and uniformly bound, 
you can obtain these superlative writings at a frac- 
tion of that cost. 


This is a most rare opportunity. Here are the com- 
plete marvelous contents of Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books. Fifty volumes, 22,407 pages of 
superb reading, 418 of the world’s masterpieces, 
the Lecture Volume, Daily Reading Guide, and 
Index of 76,000 entries, costing $50,000 to prepare 
is the key to the treasures of The Harvard Classics. 


YOURS FOR ONLY 50¢ A WEEK 


Today for an initial payment of as little as $2.00, 
you may have a complete, luxurious edition in your 
home with all shipping charges 
prepaid by us. No one thus 
needs to wait one day longer to 
own The Harvard Classics. 


FASCINATING BOOK— 
FREE 


A most interesting book, ‘‘Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day,” furnishes 
you with full information about 
The Harvard Classics . . . tells 
about Dr. Eliot's fascinating 
Reading Courses ... and how 
you may have this priceless 








library for little more than the average person 
spends for newspapers. 


Stop wishing for success, while better-read, better- 
prepared men are getting it. Take the first step now 
—by filling in and mailing the coupon before you 
read another page. 

Send for the famous book, FIFTEEN MINUTES A 
DAY. It is yours without obligation and without 
cost. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life demands at least 1 man 
in 7 shave every day—and men in 
service must get clean shaves, too. 
Yet daily shaving often causes razor 
scrape, irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 
ing cream—not greasy or sticky. 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths down 
the flaky top layer of your skin. It 
enables the razor’s edge to glide over 
your skin, cutting your whiskers close 
and clean without scraping or irritat- 
ing the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN IN 
7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men who must shave every day— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, serv- 
ice men—Glider is invaluable. It 
eliminates the dangers frequent shav- 
ing may have for the tender face and 
leaves your skin smoother, cleaner. 
Glider was developed by The J. B. 
Williams Co., makers of fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


If you want to try Glider right away, 
get a regular tube from your dealer. 
If you can wait a few days, however, 
we'll send a Guest-Size tube for a 
dime and any used metal tube. It is 
enough for three weeks and is very 
handy for traveling. 

On this test we rest our case en- 
tirely—for we are positive that Glider 
will give you more shaving comfort 
than anything you’ve used. 

Send your name and address with 
ten cents and a used tube to The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. EG-09, 
Glastonbury, Conn. Offer good in 
U.S. A. and Canada only. 
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about as long offers a generous mark at 
which to shoot when you’re only 100 
yards from the carpet. 

Like Byron Nelson, I started driving 
with an iron. When the chips were down 
in our caddie vs. caddie battles, I’d use 
an iron in a pinch off the tee. 

One day at Rumson, Tim O’Brien, 
who was having me test some shafts, 
asked, “Can’t you fade one out there? 
Those hooks are horrible.” 

As a matter of fact, my hooks were 
bad. At the time I was controlling the 
ball but it was apparent that control 
would depart at any moment. On this 
type of hook, the club head comes in ex- 
tremely late with a closed face. By dint 
of sheer labor, the player freezes his 
body and sort of pushes the ball out 
away from him. The shot starts on a 
direct line to the right of the intended 
mark and then curls in swiftly toward 
the left. 

For a while I counteracted a tendency 
to get off quick, scooting hooks by us- 
ing a brassie off the tee. The three de- 
grees extra loft, which is really all the 
difference there is between driver and 
brassie, got the ball up in the air. I was 
using the brassie-and-push method as 
late as the championship of 1936 at Bal- 
tusrol, the year that fade player Tony 
Manero won the Open and set a new 
scoring mark of 282. 

It really wasn’t until 1938, when I was 
thirty-six, that I made up my mind to 
work out a dependable drive that, no 
matter how great the pressure, would 
stand by me. Here’s how I worked it 
out: 

I’m rather a big man, you know— 
weigh around 190 pounds. I’ve got fairly 
large, strong hands and I’ve always 
known how to make them work. So I 
decided to try out the idea of lining up 
my shot with the club face square with 
the hole. 

The next thought was to take the club 
head back on a straight line—back away 
from the ball; not up and away, but 
back and away. When well back from 
the ball, the club head naturally rose 
and as it cleared the ground the face 
of the club opened. 


How to Test Your Swing 


Instead of taking the half swing that 
I had once used, I got to a position that 
was fully three quarters of the limit 
swing. Once the club head got that far 
back I concentrated on nothing but 
throwing that club head through on the 
path on which it had ascended. 

There’s no precisely similar motion 
in any other game. The nearest to it I 
can recall is the throw a shortstop uses 
in whipping the ball over to first for a 
put-out. It’s an underhand movement. 
It’s got no jerk in it. It’s a whip mo- 
tion. 

And, by the way, if you try it, here’s 
a way of testing the manner in which 
you are swinging. If, at the finish of 
your swing, your right hand seems to 
twist and lock over the left wrist you 
haven’t got the idea. But if, at the fin- 
ish, everything seems so smooth that 
the follow-through is made subcon- 
sciously—well, then you have it. A 
follow-through is a result. It’s not a 
cause. 

You’ve doubtless seen ballplayers hit 
and, seemingly, let go the bat the very 
second the ball is struck. The swing is 
finished, the object is hit, and there’s 
nothing left to do but dash off for first 
base. Anything that encumbers you, 
like a bat for instance, is just so much 
excess baggage. Well, a forced follow- 
through in golf is also excess baggage. 
It gets you nowhere. It doesn’t mean 
a thing. 

I really labored on this idea of keep- 
ing the club face square with the ob- 
jective as long as my hands could keep 
it that way without getting cramped. I 


had to put that labor into the job for, 
remember, I’d been using my other 
method of swinging for practically 
twenty-five years. Muscles pick up hab- 
its in that time and cling very tena- 
ciously. Try changing your natural walk 
and you'll get the idea at once. You can 
do it but it takes effort. 

At no time did I stretch for the ball. 
I maintained my old idea of addressing 
the ball as near to the power center as 
possible, and that center is the very end 
of the shaft you’re swinging. This re- 
minds me of one of the little tricks of 
a great putter, Tommy McNamara, 
twice runner-up for the National Open 
championship. 

Tommy Mac always struck his long 
putts toward the heel of the club, to get 
the maximum force with the least 
amount of effort. For short and down- 
hill putts—the trickiest type, the kind 
that demand almost a tender stroke— 
he struck the ball off the toe of his put- 
ter. He did that because he could then 
apply the minimum force with the maxi- 
mum effort. 

I point this out because so many or- 
dinary golfers think that by backing 
away from a drive and applying the ut- 
most leverage they can get the greatest 
power into a shot. 

By the way, here’s a good time for a 
sidelight on driving that may at first 
seem extremely discouraging but really 
isn’t. The amount of power used in hit- 
ting a golf ball with a 200-yard carry is 
equivalent to lifting a 180-pound weight 
a foot off the ground. Since in golf, the 
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dance committee—and it’s just too 
loathsome because, look, Chubby 
wouldn't bring the soldiers if I let Jeep 
bring the marines. And Jeep said he 
wouldn’t invite any marines if the sol- 
diers came. That’s what started the 
fight—and it’s all so piteous. What am I 
going to do with a hundred and sixty 
girls on my hands?” 


This question alarmed Fireman Dun- | 
nevan. He took several shuffling steps | 


away and said, “I an’ Benny gotta see 
a guy, so we'll be shovin’ off ourself. 
So long, Miss.” 

“Hold it, Tim!” 

“The Navy wouldn't leave a poor but 
honest girl in the lurch?” 

“Naw. Supposin’ we discusst the mat- 
ter. I an’ Tim might be able to help you 
out.” 

“But, Benny—” 

“Listen, Mr. Sailors, this is deeply 
significant. I go to Miss Widdicomb’s 
College for Women. We've had a spir- 
itual renaissance—I mean but actually! 
About the terrible plight of all these 
poor boys in camps and barracks around 
San Diego. Grim is a weak, puny word 
for it! So we voted to give a dance. We 
practically had to wake the dead, per- 
suading Dean Widdicomb and the 
chaplain. They thought we should have 
officers. I ask you—isn’t that a revolt- 
ing idea? Is this a democracy we’re 
fighting for, or isn’t it?” 

“Yerse, but—” 

“Quit interruptin’, Tim!” 

“Thank you. So I said, ‘How would 
it look in print to have it appear that 
Miss Widdicomb’s girls wanted enlisted 
men and the school authorities insisted 
on officers?? So Dean Widdicomb, the 
dear old dribble puss, said, ‘Oh, but it 
won’t appear in print,’ and J said, ‘It 
might, darling!’ You see, my dad owns 
seventeen brazenly gossipy mewspa- 
pers!” 

Seaman Linn grinned. “You got a 
brain, Miss Polly,” he said. 

Polly Peters sighed. “But I’m practi- 
cally in a suicidal position now. Ill have 
to go crawling back and admit that my 
boy friends in the Army and Marine 
Corps couldn’t get together—”’ 


“Yerse! You do that. Blame it on 
them—” 

“Pipe down, Tim! Uh... lemme 
think—” 


The maiden smiled charmingly. “I 
somehow have the feeling that you can 
perform miracles,’ she said. “How’s 
about finding us two hundred nice sail- 
ors?” 

‘Ner, Miss! Y’see—” 

Seaman Linn jerked his thumb 
groundward. “When do you want ’em?” 
“Friday evening at eight o’clock.” 

“Okay. It’s a deal.” 


AVED! I love the Navy, I love it, 
I love it! Come straightway to our 
halls of learning. I want to introduce 


you to Dean Widdicomb. She’s a dear | 


old relic—I mean honestly. Died in the 
nineties and just lingers on here 
below. Come along—my car’s on the 
drive!” 
“Benny! 
sickle—” 
“Get goin’, Tim!” 
In Miss Peters’ expensive sports road- 


We gotta rent ’at motor- 


ster, the girl said, “By the way, I ought | 


to have your names. It makes for easier 
conversation, you know?” 

“I’m Tim Smith from the Saratoga— 
ouch—” 

“His real name is Timothy Dunnevan, 
fireman secont, Destroyer Trimble—an’ 
I’m Benny Linn, seaman first, off’n the 
same ship. Holy Joe McCabe, the base 
force chaplain, knows us. Our skipper is 
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Delco batteries are available for every make and model automobile, 
as well as for trucks, buses, tractors and commercial vehicles. They 
are sold by 34,000 dealers under thedirection of United Motors Service. 
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DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES AMERICA'S 
LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 


Aluminum and magnesium castings and machined parts for aircraft 
regulators and cranking motors for Diesel- 
tractors, tanks and torpedo boats... 
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engines . . . generators, 
and gasoline-powered trucks, 


military aircraft generators and regulators . .. aircraft magnetos 
. shielded electrical equipment for radio-equipped Army vehicles 
. solenoid switches . blackout switches and instrument panel 
controls . . . storage batteries, cranking motors, generators, ignition 
distributors and coils for all types of military vehicles. 
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It’s Time 
to Give Your 
Car Extra 
Care! 








Your CAR has to last. So give it every 
care that will cut down wear and pro- 
tect the engine. 

Automotive engineers agree that 
most wear is caused by “‘dry starts’ and 
internal corrosion from water vapor. 

So help protect the upper cylinders of 
your engine. Put Mobil Upperlube in the 





gasoline. This reaches the cylinders as a 
vapor and its special ingredient produces 
an adsorbed film on the metal surfaces. 
This film guards against scuffing wear 
during periods when the regular oil sup- 
ply may be inadequate. It guards against 
corrosion from combustion moisture. 


Buy Where You Buy Mobiloil or Mobilgas. 


OTHER MOBIL SPECIALTIES: 
MOBILGLOSS - MOBILWAX - MOBIL HANDY OIL 
MOBIL RADIATOR FLUSH 
MOBIL STOP-LEAK - MOBIL WINDOW SPRAY 
MOBIL HYDROTONE - MOBIL SPOT REMOVER 


BY SOCONY -VACUUM 
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Lieutenant Commander Herrick. Any- 
thing elst, Miss Polly?” 

Miss Polly thought a moment, while 
the roadster yanked itself around a cor- 
ner, all four tires howling from pain. 
| “Yes,” she said. ‘“You’re my Cousin 
Benny and you went to Dartmouth— 
just in case Dean Widdicomb gets nosy. 
| Right?” 
“Yes’m.” 





ieee appearance of Miss Peters at Miss 
Widdicomb’s College for Women, ac- 
companied by two sailors, created only 
a mild sensation. A girl dawdling along 
a walk near the entrance to Dean Widdi- 
comb’s quarters looked up from a bag 
of popcorn and said, “Hi-yah, Polly. 
My, my, how many little playmates!” 

“It’s sailors, Friday night,’ Miss 
Peters said. “Pass the word.” 

“Sailors? Oh, goody!” 

Miss Peters hustled Tim and Benny 
into Dean Widdicomb’s living room, but 
not before three other girls had giggled 
and made remarks which reduced Fire- 
man Dunnevan to agonized speechless- 
ness.... ' 

“Dean Widdicomb, this is my cousin, 
Benny Linn, a perfectly charming Dart- 
mouth boy—and this is his friend, Tim- 
othy Dunnevan.” 

“Glad to know ya’,” 
Linn, with perfect poise. 

“Yerse, howdy,” said Fireman Dun- 
nevan, “but I sure don’t think you folks 
wants us sailors—ouch.” 

“Mr. Dunnevan is very shy, Dean 
Widdicomb,” put in Miss Peters, hast- 
ily. “He’s been at sea a good deal. Our 
original plan was to have soldiers and 
marines, as you recall, darling?” 

Dean Widdicomb, a maiden lady 
about eighty years old, peered dubi- 
ously at Seaman Linn and Fireman 
Dunnevan. 

“Oh, dear—you’ve 
plans?” 

“Friction developed between the 
Army and the Marine Corps, darling. 
Cousin Benny says we mustn’t think of 
mixing the branches of the Service. The 
dance committee agrees with him unani- 
mously. Cousin Benny can supply two 
hundred sailors—boys from the very 
best families.” : 

Nervously plucking at her lace fichu, 
Dean Widdicomb frowned. 

“Friction—oh, dear. And now—sail- 
ors. And this labor trouble, too. I’m 
afraid—” 

“Labor trouble, darling?” 

Dean Widdicomb nodded vaguely. 

“Between Mr. Sheehan and Mr. 
O’Melveny . . . some argument about 
Ireland . . . so they all stopped work 
and the lights and plumbing in the new 
gymnasium aren’t in ...soI fear we 
shall have to postpone the dance—” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, Angel. 
We'll get it straightened out. I just 
wanted you to meet Cousin Benny and 
Mr. Dunnevan and approve our invita- 
tion to the Navy. Okay, darling?” 

“But, Polly—I think we should settle 
this dreadful dispute between Mr. 
Sheehan and Mr. O’Melveny—” 

Seaman Linn cleared his throat. “I 
could look into that matter, ma’am,” he 
said. “Fact is, Tim here ... Mr. Dun- 
nevan is an Irisher hisself an’ knows 
how to handle Irishers.” 

“Yerse!” 

Miss Peters did some very fast talk- 
|ing. Before she was halfway through, 
| Dean Widdicomb had begun occasion- 
| ally tonod. Miss Peters got her to agree 
| that Cousin Benny was a dear; that the 
dance could be held in the old assembly 

hall and that Mr. Sheehan and Mr. 
| O'Melveny could be reconciled, what- 
| ever the cause of their silly dispute. 

As a climax, Miss Peters gave Dean 
| Widdicomb a kiss and a hug, exclaim- 
_ing: “There! You decide everything. I 
| don’t know what we would do without 
| you, darling.” 


said Seaman 





changed the 
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Then, accompanied by Tim and 
Benny, she left the reception room. 


An hour later, the motorcycle deal 
having been successfully closed at a 
garage in La Jolla’s business district, 
Seaman Linn returned from several 
telephone conversations to discover 
Fireman Dunnevan glooming in the 
sidecar. 

“Snap outa it, Tim! 
ness!” 

“Yerse?” 

“A hunderd an’ sixty college gals to 
sell, with all expenses paid in advance. 
God loves U. S. sailors if their hearts 
is pure, Tim.” 

Fireman Dunnevan climbed out of 
the sidecar. “I ain’t in on this, Benny.” 

“W-what?” 

“Ner, I ain’t. Them college people is 
outa our class. We shoon’t have no 
truck with um. Besides, that Miss 
Polly is a screwball that you can’t un- 
derstand half she says.” 

Seaman Linn looked hurt. 

“T’m s’prised at you, Tim, I certainly 
am. So you want Hitler to lick us, 
hunh?” 

“Hitler? Whut’s he got—” 

“You're against national unity an’ 
defenst?” 

“Now, whut they got to do with—” 

“No brains, Tim, no brains. ‘Do we 
get national unity jest talkin’ about 1t?” 

“Ner, but—” 

“When Miss Polly an’ them kids up 
at the college voted to give a danst for 
enlisted men, they acted a hunderd per 
cent, didn’t they?” 

“Yerse, but—” 

“They done their part. So it’s up to 
I an’ you to do ours, ain’t it?” 

“Yerse, but—” 

“This is big, Tim! It’s the biggest 
thing we ever tackled. A swell unity ball 
at the college! Get it? Tickets sold for 
benefit of the United Service Organiza- 
tion. With a hunderd an’ sixty classy 
college gals, we can sell at least six hun- 
derd tickets—” 

“Sell tickets?” 

“Yeah—dollar apiece—easy—” 

“But Miss Polly dint say nothin’ 
about—” 

“Does she know sailors? We couldn’t 
give fifty tickets away. But at one buck 
per, the guys will know it’s legitimate. 
Right?” 

“Y-yerse.” 

“Okay. Climb aboard. We gotta work 
fast!” 


We got busi- 


HORTLY aften ten o’clock the next 

morning, Private Chubby Chalmers 
of the Coast Artillery was summoned 
to the orderly room of his barracks at 
Camp Callan. 

A grim sergeant pointed to two sailors. 

“Major Holmes said these guys could 
talk to you,” the sergeant said. “Hold 
onto your watch.” 

“Yerse?” 

“Yeah!” 

“Pipe down, Tim. We got a impor- 
tant an’ confidential matter to take up 
with Mr. Chalmers—” 

“Ha! I'll bet!” 

“It concerns a certain young lady, 
so that no names had better be men- 
tioned—” 

“Oh... all right. Come on outside.” 

Withdrawn to a discreet distance, 
Seaman Linn unwrapped a small brown 
parcel. 

“Yt so happens that Miss Polly Peters 
ast us would we help her with ’at little 
dance at the college, Mr. Chalmers. 
She don’t like details.” 

Mr. Chalmers sniffed. 
like her,” he observed. 
you on the faculty too?” 

Seaman Linn smiled tolerantly. 

“Miss Peters decided she would only 
invite marines to the dance, on account 
she’s off’n you. Here’s the tickets I an’ 
Tim is supposed to take to Mr. Jeep 
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“7's Reauy UP 10 YOU" 
SAYS: 136. Buse 


President and Founder of Bowes “Seal Fast” 
Company. Pioneer in Safe Tire Repairs. 


ADD 25 TO 50% TO YOUR TIRE MILEAGE—HERE’S HOW! 


* Don’t neglect or misuse your tires! Watch out for under- 
inflation... 
too close to curbs. Slow down! High speeds burn up your rub- 
ber. Avoid “jack rabbit starts” and quick stops. Get your wheels 
aligned and your brakes adjusted to insure even tread-wear. Shift 
tires occasionally ... front to rear... left to right. And be sure 
to have your tires taken off the rims for THOROUGH INSPECTION, 
inside and out, REGULARLY. 


SLIP-SHOD TIRE REPAIRS ARE NO GOOD NOW! 


* Carelessly-done tire repairs never were worth buying... and 
NOW, it’s worse than foolish to risk the life of your tires. Play 
safe... get Bowes TiRE REPAIRS . . . the world’s best known, 
most respected tire repair materials. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, Bowes TirE SAVING SERVICE is the most necessary and 
dependable motoring asset you can buy. Long years of pioneer- 
ing in SAFE Tire Repair Methods and Materials by BOWEs assures 
you of extra life... extra miles from your tires. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


This familiar red, white, and black marker 
will guide you to the Bowes-Equipped Serv- 
ice Station Man who isa Tire Repair Expert. 
Bowes Distributors have trained thousands 
of Service Men in the skill and proper use 
of Bowes Methods and Equipment. 


BOWES METHODS ADD EXTRA LIFE 
. EXTRA MILES TO YOUR TIRES 


Authorized Bowes Service Station Men 
are ready NOW to inspect your tires 
thoroughly . . . drive in today! 


BOWES 


“SEAL FAST” CORPORATION, INC. 


* INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 
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check air pressure frequently. Don’t bump or park - 
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in his bright blue eyes, Benny pocketed 
eighty-five dollars collected from 
Chubby, Jeep and Yeoman Webster. 

“The way to get unity amongst the 
armed forces in this war is to show ’em 
a bad example. Remember them Irish- 
ers Sheehan an’ O’Melveny that Dean 
Widdicomb told us about? I done a lit- 
tle askin’ around about them guys. You 
know why they been fighting?” 

“Ner. Why?” 

“Sheehan don’t want Ireland to get in 
the war on our side an’ O’Melveny says 
Ireland should get in the war.” 

Fireman Dunnevan gulped. “Why, 
Benny, you nuts? Erland is in the war. 
I’m in the war. Chief Mulcahy is in the 
war. I can name you—” 

“But Ireland ain’t in the war official 
yet, Tim. They got a guy named Dee- 
verleery who won’t even lend us bases 
in Ireland!” 

Breathing stertorously, Fireman Dun- 
nevan shook his head. “I dern’t believe 
it, Benny,” he said. “It’s jest German 
propagander.”... 

Dean Widdicomb of the College for 
Women felt quite bewildered—so she 
told reporters later—when Mr. Sheehan 
and fifty rough-looking men arrived to 
picket the school assembly hall forty- 
five minutes or so before the big Unity 
Ball was to start. 

Her first act was to send Mr. Drum- 
walt, the janitor, for an explanation. 
Mr. Drumwalt returned with a prepos- 
terous report. He said that Mr. Sheehan 
told him word had reached the Keep 
Ireland Neutral Committee that Mr. 
O’Melveny was about to hold a big rally 
in behalf of the Irish Bases for The 
Allies Committee in the assembly hall. 

“T fear you have been drinking again, 
Mr. Drumwalt,’ Dean Widdicomb said. 

Dismissing him peremptorily, Dean 
Widdicomb summoned Miss Teasdale, 
her secretary. She instructed Miss 
Teasdale to obtain a correct estimate of 
the situation. Miss Teasdale came back 
with an even more astonishing report. 

“T took Polly Peters with me,” Miss 
Teasdale asserted. “Mr. Sheehan was 
extremely rude to us both. He refused 
to believe me when I said we were 
merely giving a dance for the sailors. 
He said we were all schemers trying to 
get Ireland to fight in England’s war. 
He said that if Mr. O’Melveny dared to 
show his face near the school they would 
fix him!” 


DD WIDDICOMB, now thoroughly 
alarmed, was trying to reach Judge 
McKinley, the school’s attorney, by 
telephone, when Polly Peters rushed in. 

“There’s going to be a riot!” Polly 
Peters said. “Those crazy Sinn Feiners 
are threatening to fight Mr. O’Melveny 
—and Mr. O’Melveny has sent out a call 
for his committee. I’m going to call 
Daddy!” 

This, Dean Widdicomb refused to al- 
low. It would be, she said, most unfor- 
tunate publicity. Failing to reach Judge 
McKinley, Dean Widdicomb telephoned 
Dr. Hurlburt of the Board of Regents. 
Dr. Hurlburt was very soothing and 
helpful in the crisis. He said that the 
Irish controversy was a historical one 
which needed cool heads and tolerance 
on both sides. He advised Dean Widdi- 
comb not to call the police. He would 
come right over and mediate. 

Taking her cane, and accompanied by 
Miss Peters, Miss Teasdale, Mr. Drum- 
walt and Dr. Rowell, Dean Widdicomb 
started for the assembly hall. Then, 
without warning, a weird and staccato 
sequence of events fell upon Dean Wid- 
dicomb: 

1. Mr. O’Melveny’s men charged Mr. 
Sheehan’s men yelling: “Get the pro- 
German renegades!” 

2. Mr. Sheehan’s men charged Mr. 
O’Melveny’s men yelling: “Erin go 
bragh! No quarter to British imperial- 
ists!” 
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“To Tokyo, Dammit!” 
Continued from page 13 


torrent that flows over Brereton’s desk. 


They are Mrs. Doris Jepson, wife of a | 
Firestone Company representative at | 


Ceylon, and Mrs. Lee Spencer, whose 
husband, a General Motors engineer, 
was lost in an aviation accident in Iran 
in March. A score of other American 


and British girls have come out from | 


New Delhi to serve in other depart- 


ments. 


The American “invasion” of India 


was not without moments of interna- | 


tional tension. The government of India 
requisitioned a large hotel building to 
serve as headquarters for Brereton and 
as quarters for most of the officers and 
newspapermen attached to his outfit. 
There was immediate and great indig- 
nation among the residents of the hotel 
who were ordered to move out of quar- 
ters that some of them had occupied for 
years. It was touch-and-go for a while, 
and it looked as though the Battle of 
India might start with an anti-Amer- 
ican uprising, but firmness and di- 
plomacy found solutions. 

The next move of the American in- 
vaders was to install in a few weeks 
more air-conditioning apparatus than 
New Delhi had ever seen before. These 
machines began replacing the primitive 
Khaskhas method of making interiors 
livable in the hot season, but not even 





the Americans could suddenly bring | 


about such a transformation in the hotel 
dining room. It is still darkened 
throughout the daylight hours by thick 
straw mats over its few windows. A 
sprinkler system keeps water dripping 
constantly over the mats (in many 
places urchins with buckets of water 


replace the sprinklers) and the conse- | 


quent evaporation reduces the tem- 
perature inside to a marked degree. 


A Question and Some Answers 


The Americans are well equipped 
against the heat with enormous pith 
helmets, shorts and short-sleeved shirts, 
open at the neck. This is now the day- 
time uniform for the outfit and old stuff, 


although some of them felt a bit queer | 


in their newfangled garb at first. Major 
Ed Backus now likes the uniforms so 
well that he is going to introduce Indian 
styles in his home town of Vernon, 
Texas, when he gets back there. Backus, 
incidentally, has seen a great deal of 
action in this war and led our dive 
bombers in their first operations off 
Bali in February. 

So they’re getting along fine, these 
fighting men from America. They know 
where they’re going, as do all of the 
American leaders in India. When I was 
finishing this dispatch I asked the four 
men quoted at the beginning of this 
article to put down in plain words for 
Collier’s what they would answer to the 
question: Where do we go from here? 

“I’m returning to Chungking,” Am- 
bassador Gauss replied. “I work there, 
you know.” 

Brady said emphatically: “I’m going 
to stick right here until this job in India 
is finished.” 

Johnson’s big fist crashed down on his 
desk to emphasize his reply: “We are 
going to victory sooner than at first 
seemed possible. It’s time to quit re- 
treating.” 

I found Brereton just as he was finish- 
ing reading a report on a raid his boys 
had made on Mingaladon airdrome, out- 
side Rangoon. It was good reading for 
the general, and his reply was short and 
snappy and very 4 la Brereton: 

“To Tokyo, dammit! Where did you 
suppose we are going?” 

THE END 
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Time to be outdoors again. 
But Briggs’ choice golden tobaccos 

linger on inside their casks of 

fragrant oak . . . sleeping undisturbed, 

until ripe age has mellowed each leaf 

to bite-free perfection. 


___ Briggs is cask-mellowed for years 
4 . (Longer than many luxury-priced 
blends). Result, a rare pipe treat... 
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Water Witchery 


By Bud Sawin 


ming belong to this eye-filling col- 
lection of kids who constitute the 
1942 Official! Women’s All-America 
Swimming Team selected by the Wom- 
en’s Swimming Committee of the 
National A.A.U., whose job it is to fol- 
low closely the performances of every 
American woman swimmer. Selections 
were made strictly on the basis of com- 
petitive performance. This is a cham- 
pion team, each member of which is a 
champion in her own class, and ten of 
the twelve are still in their teens. 
They come from New England, the 


f | 1OP honors in U. S. women’s swim- 





Middle West, California, the Northwest. 
The outstanding quartet in the center 
are pool swimmers from Indianapolis, a 
city where water is available mostly for 
drinking purposes. 

Their honors sit pretty lightly on 
these lissome kids. Their interests are 
still normal young-girl interests: boys, 
clothes, movies, dances, school activi- 
ties. They’re pretty well traveled, too; 
at one time or other each has visited 
practically every big city in the U. S. 
for competition or exhibitions, and each 
of them averages 4,000 miles of travel 
a year. nk 
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WARNING! 


Germ-Laden Moisture Breeds 


ATHLETES FOOT 


Act Quickly At First Sign 
Of Itching Or Cracked 
Skin Between Toes 


Be careful! You can contract Athlete’s Foot 
in showers, at pools—wherever public 
bathing is done. The spores of this danger- 
ous, stubborn, tormenting skin infection 
usually first attack between the toes. Itch- 
ing, tiny blisters, or raw, cracked skin be- 
tweenthetoes are the symptoms of Athlete’s 
Foot. Act quickly! 

Apply Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX over the affected parts 
(Liquid or Ointment, as you prefer). It’s a specific 
treatment for Athlete’s Foor, formulated by this 
celebrated foot authority. The first application of 
Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX usually relieves intense itch- 
ing immediately; quickly kills the fungi of Athlete's 
Foot on contact; helps heal the irritated skin, and 
aids in preventing spread of the disease to other 
parts of the body. Be sure you get Dr. Scholl's 
SOLVEX—not a substitute. Only 50c at Drug, Shoe 
and Department Stores. 

Free Booklet on Foot Care—write to Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, Ml. 


ERY od (111 /k) 


& O LV Er "4 FOR ATHLETES 


FOOT 
PREVENT ATHLETE’S FOOT 


To help prevent reinfection of 
Athlete’s Foot from shoes, spray in- 
side with Dr. Scholl’s Shoe Deodor- 
izer and Fungicide. Kills the fungi 
it reaches on insoles and shoe-lin- 
ings; dispels odors caused by sweaty 
feet. Large bottle with sprayer 50c. 
At Drug, Shoe and Dept. Stores. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 


many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. | 


Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. © i. Pine 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2907-F, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 
Eyes tired? Do they smart and 
burn from overwork, sun, 
dust, wind, lack of sleep? 

Then soothe and refresh 
them the quick, 
easy way — 
use Murine. 
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WHAT 

iS MURINE? 
Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients — 
safe, gentle, and oh, so 
soothing! Just use two drops “= 
in each eye. Right away 
Murine goes to work to relieve the 
discomfort of tired, burning eyes. 
Start using Murine today. 
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SOOTHES AND REFRESHES 
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the fixed logic of this. Cousin Gedog 
drank his coconut juice. The wife drank 
her coconut juice. Cousin Gedog put his 
| coconut down witha click. The wife put 
her coconut down with a click. 

“Eh to!’ Cousin Gedog cleared his 
throat to warn Nia that he was about 
to speak. 

“With war over and around us here,” 
Cousin Gedog said, “a man is needed on 
each farm.” 
| “Yes, aman is needed,” Nia agreed. 
| ‘You have prayed for a son at Magic 
Bird Shrine?” he asked. 
| “Wes? 

“You have prayed at Man’s Hill 
Shrine?” he asked. 

SViess: 

“You have spoken to the Merciful 
One?” 

“Yes.” 


ees prayers sounded so much, por- 
tioned out in sentences this way. But 
Nia knew they weren’t—not in ask- 
ing for a son instead of that sweet, 
sweet luxury, a daughter, who, after all, 
is only a pretty visitor in her father’s 
family until that day when she mar- 
ries. But a son is a permanent posses- 
sion—giving hand service and prayer 
service even after death, as do his sons 
and the sons of his sons through time. 

“You made five-candle offerings at 
each shrine?” Cousin Gedog wanted to 
know. 

“Yes,” Nia said, wondering what he 
would say if he knew they had been 


| ten-candle offerings. 





“Quite enough for a dutiful wife!” 
Cousin Gedog pronounced. 

“Quite enough!” his wife quacked. 

“What of the crop you owe your 
| son?” Cousin Gedog went on. “And if— 
if the child should be a daughter, and 
I inherit the land and live here as I 
will, what of the crop you owe me?” 

“Yes, what?” the wife demanded. 

Ah no, not that! Nia’s heart begged. 
Not them living here. Never this greedy 
cousin walling these high-stepped dykes, 
working this hillside paddy. Never this 
| bird-faced woman pecking out the day’s 
measure of rice, and roosting on the soft 
mattress-beds at night while she, Nia, 
and the girl child slept on the floor, car- 
rying water, threshing rice, grinding sago 
flour, to earn their food as maidservants. 
All through the kindly, the benevolent, 
the paternal generosity of Cousin Ge- 


dog, naturally. . . . No, dear Buddha! 
No! No! Give me a son! Give mea 
son! 


“Oh, I will weed well,” Nia promised, 
smiling so earnestly, smiling so fixedly, 
to keep from crying. “I will not let the 
crop fail. No, never!” 


OUSIN GEDOG’S feet were heavy 

with importance as he walked the 
veranda to leave. He stalked across the 
yard with no extra words, and then, 
| suddenly, he waved his arm affably. 
| “M’m-mh!” he said. “That is good gin- 
ger you have in the house patch, Nia. 
| Good enough to eat, I expect.” 
| “Only ordinary,’ Nia deprecated. 
“Only ordinary. But perhaps you would 
deign to carry some if I pulled it for 
you?” Nia asked it knowing full well 
Cousin Gedog would say yes the short- 
est way. 

“Well! A little, a little,” he deigned. 

Nia waded waist-deep between the 
bright rows of brittle leaves until she 
found the biggest. Three fat stalks she 
pulled, then four, and five, and still 
Cousin Gedog didn’t say “Enough!” 
Longer than her hand, those pink roots 
were, and as big around as her wrist. 
Grated, or even sliced on rice, one would 
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The Sweet Indulgence 


Continued from page 17 


do a family for a week. What, then, did 
Cousin Gedog want with six? 

But Cousin Gedog’s eyes were busy 
measuring the patch from end to end. 
“It sits well for ginger,” he said out 
loud to himself. “Holds the rain. Holds 
the sun. The best ginger patch I know, 
by far. A man starting early—say, in 
First Spring—ought to take two crops 
easily, and still have sun enough for 
drying before the rains.” 

“M’mh! M’mh!” his wife agreed, but 
she was looking at the soft veranda 
cushions. 

Six stalks were all Nia could carry 
in her arms. She tugged them through 
the soft ground and set them carefully 
by the well. They had to be washed. 
Cousin Gedog couldn’t carry dirty gin- 
ger, could he? 

Maybe two drawings would be 
enough, Nia consoled herself, as she 
lowered the rope. The buckets got 
heavier each day now—lifting them all 
that long way started the pain in her 
back until, some days, she had to sit 
for an hour before she could walk again. 
She closed her eyes and pulled the wet 
rope. 

She didn’t know how it happened, just 
her clumsiness, she guessed, but the 
first bucket splashed as she set it on 
the ledge. “Be good enough to forgive,” 
she said quickly. 

Cousin Gedog wasn’t cross. He smiled 
a remote forgiveness, stepping away 
from the well to brush wet drops from 
his jacket. 

Nia scrubbed, hauled water, fetched 
straw for the tying, and made the root 
string. “Forgive me that I give you this 
burden,” Nia said, handing him the 
string. “May you eat it with good relish!” 

Cousin Gedog was at the gate. Nia 
bowed heavily. “Be careful of your 
health,” she urged. “Be careful of your 
health,” she bowed and urged of the 
woman. 

Cousin Gedog and his wife bowed a 
short little bow together. “Praying for 
ayson!” they said with their lips. And 
then they were out the gate and walking 
the road to the village—Cousin Gedog 
taking his long man’s strides, and the 
wife hopping along beside him. 

Nia had never sobbed in daylight. 
She had never sobbed outdoors. So she 
didn’t now. There was the blue sky for 
comfort, and the warm yellow sun. And 
there were the flowers she had planted 
around behind the godown. She walked 
to them now—her dancing bluecups, the 
hedge orchids, the crinkled silk poppies 
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“Wishing you a strong son,” he said. 
The words came from deeper than his 
lips. 


ee walked all that night to reach 

the Nursing Tree. It was better that 
way. It got her past Cousin Gedog’s vil- 
lage without being seen, and it got her 
to the shrine before sunrise. She was 
afraid of the night air, she was afraid 
of snakes in the deep alang-alanég grass, 
but she was more afraid of not having 
ason. The Nursing Tree was so sure. 
A woman could depend on it, if she but 
drank the dew dripping from it at sun- 
rise, and said her prayers often enough, 
devoutly enough, the rest of that day 
and night. The Nursing Tree... why, 
the Nursing Tree had been granting 
women sons since time itself. 

In the pale moonlight of dawn Nia 
pulled her heavy body up the last stone 
steps, and looked for a place to kneel. 
The tree was so monstrous, knotted and 
twisted and grossly pendulous the way 
it was, and yet the ground under it was 
alive with bending heads and upheld 
cups. Nia walked this way and that to 
find a place to kneel, a place close under 
the low-hanging air roots, a place where 
she would be sure to catch the magic 
drip. She went almost around the tree, 
stepping between and around and over 
those other kneeling women, before she 
found a bare spot. 

Quickly Nia prepared. There wasn’t 
much time before*sunrise. She opened 
her piece of matting and spread it on 
the ground. She tugged the knots on 
her bundle open until she had un- 
wrapped the wooden plaque. There on 
the matting she set it, face up, the quick- 
painted picture of a young woman 
holding a man-child in her arms—just 
so the Nursing Goddess would be sure 
what she, the widow Nia, wanted. She 
straightened her jacket, smoothed her 
sarong, her hair, her sleeves, and then, 
composing her face, she gravely and 
solemnly and momentously knelt. 


Sor said the begging prayer distinctly. 
She said it through twice before she 
raised her cup and held it under the 
branch. After a while she drank. Then 
she said the prayer again. It was this 
way—prayers and drinking, prayers and 
drinking—until a window opened in the 
gray sky and an immense gold blaze 
shone forth. Nia closed her eyes in 
weary supplication. She had said her 
prayers before sunrise. She had drunk 
of the Nursing Tree drip. 

“Help me! Help me!” a city woman 
kneeling next implored. 

“Help me! Help me!” a woman ahead 
and a woman behind Nia pled. 

‘Help me! Help me!” the chanting 
murmur sifted and rose round the mon- 
strous tree. 

Would the goddess hear them all? Nia 
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SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
MODERN SMOKE _ LONG, 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE 


... BUT NONE THE LESS 
YOU GET ‘EM AT A GOOD 
OLD- FASHIONED PRICE! 





Today's High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you . . . The modern KING SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS cost you less—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on your throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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\ AR rages in Europe, in Asia, Africa, and on the 
/¥ Seven Seas. The United States has come to grips 
with the Axis powers. Five-sixths of the population of 
the earth is at war. The world faces the greatest crisis 
in its entire existence 

Americans—every family in every city, town, hamlet 
and farm in the broad reaches of our country—must be 
prepared, alert, ready to handle themselves in this new 
exacting disquieting world. To keep up with the swift 
pace of our day, the first call is for knowledge—not the 
old worn-out obsolete knowledge—but knowledge in 
tune with the time and keyed to our swiftly speeding era. 

Thousands upon thousands of men and women are 
finding the answer to these pressing needs for knowledge 
in the superb NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. These 
thousands of keen-minded Americans have found new 
help in sifting truth from propaganda, picking out the 
cold clear facts, thinking soundly, for the NATIONAL 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FOR FREE LITERATURE 


THE NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 





Send me without cost or obligation your 
beautiful booklet, describing the new National Encyclo- 
pedia, and including “Quiz”. Also, please advise how I 
may secure the Encyclopedia by small monthly payments, 
NEA-745 


at its present low price. 


Mr. 
Name Mrs. 
Miss 


Address .... 
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—THE SUPERB NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
IN THE SERVICE OF EVERY AMERICAN TODAY! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA is gauged to today’s world and keyed 
skillfully to serve every man, woman and child. 


SUPPLIES A NEEDED BACKGROUND 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


Written by a brilliant array of contemporary scholarship 
and by men and women at the operating throttles of our 
country’s destiny, the NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
supplies knowledge expressed in terms of today and 
viewed through contemporary eyes. The NATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is the logical, authoritative tool for 
all Americans—a work of consummate value to all in 
this throbbing world aflame. 


FAST, ALIVE—THE SYMBOL OF OUR NEW AGE 


With world events power-diving as they are today, you 
need a timely encyclopedia. With the NATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA—no matter what happens tomorrow, 
in what country, on what subject—you will have a 
rich background of information always at your finger 
tips. 

If you were to attempt to gather this information in 
individual volumes—histories, biographies, scientific 
treatises and other works—you would spend four to five 
times the price of The Nattonal Encyclopedia. 


THE NATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Beautiful Edition 
Delivered to your home 
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her, this Beautiful One! With my heart 
and my hands—” and then Nia looked 
at her hands and into her heart, and 
wondered what they could do. 

Cousin Gedog would inherit the day 
this daughter was a month old, when it 
was politely, formally, obvious that a 
woman and a baby alone could not farm 
a paddy in these war years. Cousin 
Gedog... 

There he was now, striding in the 
courtyard gate with sure, sure steps. 
He didn’t come to speak to her: he didn’t 
even bother to bow. After all, she 
would be his serving woman in another 
week. He flipped the lid of the bean 
bin down. He stood the mattocks up 
straighter, with a lingering possessive 
touch. He walked on his heels across 
the courtyard, humming, with the air 
of an heir. . .. H’m, his eyes said plainly, 
new and heavy thatch on the wide eaves. 
Good! Yes, the ridge tiles were solid. 
Good! And the size of the godown... 
Cousin Gedog stood stone-still. 

“Beli!” he exclaimed as though his 
eyes were playing tricks. “Beli!” 

Nia knew what it was. He had seen 
the flower patch beyond the godown. 
She gathered her daughter closer in her 
arms. 

“Beli!” Cousin Gedog went on ex- 
claiming. “Flowers in land that would 
grow sweet potatoes! Or beans! Flow- 
ers instead of a money crop!” 

“Such a small space. Such a poor 
space,” Nia said in her smallest and 
poorest voice. “Nor did I spend money 
for the seeds! Oh, no! A New Year’s 
present, they were.” 

Cousin Gedog paced the ground. “Not 
so small!” he contradicted. “Three rows 
would go in here. And three rows is 
three rows!” 

“Yes, Cousin, if vou say it,’ Nia 
nodded. ; 

“Eating things!” Cousin Gedog 
shouted, his black jowls quivering. “I 
want eating things on my land!” 

Nia bowed her head. 

“Take them out,” he cried, snatching 
a dozen flower heads in his hand and 
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throwing them under his stamping foot. 
“Clear the patch! 
idle in the shade as though you were a 
man’s wife!” 

Suddenly, there was another man 
there. It was Sagung, with long wands 
of gray moss hanging out of his mail 


You, sitting there | 


bag. He was a little out of breath, as | 


though he had been running. He did 


not look at Cousin Gedog. 


“Congratulations!” he said bowing to | 


Nia. “Congratulations on this sweet in- 


dulgence! A daughter is good, isn’t she, | 


for she is there to teach sweetness to the 
men children that come to the home!” 
Did Sagung glance, ever so slightly, at 
Cousin Gedog? Nia thought he did. 


‘Bay GEDOG made a face like a 
barracuda snapping on bait. 


“T present myself, if you will excuse | 
the liberty,” Sagung said bowing and | 


speaking quickly, “as husband material 
to the widow Nia, so that in these days 
of war she will have a man on her land. 
I will let her adopt me, to make it right 
and proper. I will take her dead hus- 
band’s name. I will pray to his ancestors 
and keep their tablets bright. This I can 
do, for I have no land and no family of 
my own. I am the younger son of a 
younger son.” 


Cousin Gedog opened his mouth to | 


speak, to shout, to scream—Nia never 
knew which, for Sagung went on quickly. 

“Oh, I will ask my go-between,” he 
said, “to call upon your go-between, in 
the formal manner. This is just our be- 
hind-the-gate talk.” He turned to- 
ward Nia, saying to her, apologizing to 
her: “The thought is not new to me. 
Once before I almost spoke it to you, 
and then I knew I must wait to see if 
your child was a son—to see if you 
wanted a husband.” 


Nia looked long at him. A poor man | 


he was, yes. A weak man. A man who 
could never plow and plant and hoe and 
weed and thrash like other men. But 
looking at him there, standing next to 
Cousin Gedog, Nia saw, suddenly, that 
he was a bigger man, a more important 
man—more important than any other 
man in that whole valley. 

“Yes,” Nia said, not frightened, not 
fearful now, and wanting to say this 
thing that was in her heart now. “Yes, 
I want a husband. I need a husband in 
these war years. And in choosing, I 
would choose you to—to keep this home 
a home, to pamper and coddle this sweet 
indulgence I hold, to...” but her tongue 
tripped. She couldn’t say out loud “to 
father the sons I shall bear.” 

Sagung seemed to hear, though, for 
he smiled and nodded. “Yes,” he said. 
“Yes, I can do that for you.” He took 
the moss from his mailbag, put it 
around among the bluecups, patted it 
with a serene dignity, and then with 
both feet together, he bowed formally 
to Cousin Gedog, bowed formally to 
Nia. “My go-between, the rajah’s 
postman, will call upon your go-between 


immediately,” he said, and walked out | i 
; nig “é | proved Ovaltine night and morning—for clear- 


of the yard. 

Cousin Gedog stood there staring, 
grinding his heels hard into the court- 
yard earth. He chewed his tongue. He 
squeezed his hands and squeezed them. 
He looked as though he were going to 
cry. 


IA turned from him and sat herself, 

dreamily, on the flower-viewing seat, 
smiling at her daughter again, smiling at 
the flowers again. A long minute after, 
when Cousin Gedog said “Goodby” 
as though he were tearing a piece of 
cloth, Nia didn’t even hear him. She 
was wondering about the wedding feast. 
Could she, could she possibly have for 
the main dish those beautiful, beautiful 
balls of cold rice wrapped so artistically 
in raw fish, with the purple pickles in 
the middle? 

THE END 
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Do This Tonight! 


js you wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away 
in the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of new, im- 


eyed morning freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it supplies cer- 
tain food elements to replenish vitality while 
you sleep—rebuild worn-out muscle, nerve and 
body cells. High-quality proteins. Protecting 
minerals, Vitamins A, B,, Dea G, pantothenic 
acid, pyridoxine. Thus acts as an insurance 
against strength-sapping food deficiencies that 
effect more than one-third of our people today. 

So turn to new, improved Ovaltine—begin to- 
night. Geta tin today—or send for free samples. 


OVALTINE, Dept. S42-C-6 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send free packets of Regular and Chocolate 
Flavored Ovaltine and interesting booklet, 


NQiMe, 26 ccc ccsccccsccsscesessessecevecess . 
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Bill had talked too much and too 
long about himself. He was so tre- 
mendously interested in his work he 
hadn't noticed that, but others had 








There’ll Never Be Ano 


By Richard English 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


laughed in the face of anyone who told him 

he would be standing there watching Carol com- 
ing down the aisle on her wedding day. It wouldn’t 
have been a nice laugh because he was carrying the 
torch with both hands then and, up to a month ago, 
he had still been carrying it in one, When two peo- 
ple loved each other as much as they had they can’t 
end it easily or even nicely, and there had been none 
of those fine false smiles and assurances that of 
course they would always be friends. 

It was a high-noon ceremony and the church was 
crowded and Carol, clinging gently to her father’s 
arm, was coming nearer and nearer. Beneath the 
bridal veil her face was pale and lovely and her eyes 
were the same soft blue as on the night when she had 
first told Bill she loved him, too. She had meant it 
so that it was still hard to believe that anything 
could have ever broken them up. 

The muted tones of the processional music 
swelled into something that made Bill look away 
when she was almost beside him. Carol didn’t 
glance at him and it was a good thing. For a man 
who had had to do so many things the hard way, 
this was the worst moment of all. Perhaps it was 
because his whole life had been far from easy that 
he hadn’t known all the little things you’re sup- 
posed to do and say when you’ve finally fallen in 
love with the right girl. 

It had been so easy and so wonderful at first. He 
was a civil engineer, and a good one, and he had 
been back from South America less than a month 
when he met Carol. It was at a cocktail party where 
she was wearing a gay and foolish little Tyrolean 
outfit, and he had asked to take her home. 

They had their first real date the next evening. 
They went dancing at a smart hotel and the piece 
they had liked best was Piano Concerto, which was 
certainly a strange name for a dance tune. But 
there had been so much to talk about in that ten- 
der and exciting discovering of each other that they 
hadn’t danced much. 

Later, when he had learned that different back- 
grounds and values can be far more deadly than 
any competition, he had wished he hadn’t fallen in 
love so soon and that on their first date his head had 
been listening as well as his heart. 

The reverend’s full and solemn face was looking 
out over the audience and Bill became aware that 
the minister had something of the dignity that dis- 
tinguished Carol’s father. There was a quietness in 
his face, too, strangely like the one that had come 
over Carol the night she had told him it couldn’t 
possibly work out. They had been sitting before 
the fire in the living room, and he had known that 
something was awfully wrong. 

Their last few dates hadn’t held that fine warmth 
and understanding and Bill had begun to wonder if 
every couple went through some sort of let-down 
on finding out they were really in love. Some of the 
fun was gone then, replaced by the knowledge that 
love meant marriage and when you thought of a 
lifetime together, you became sharply aware of 
what had once been only little differences between 
you. That lack of similarities in backgrounds and 
friends had made each other that much more excit- 
ing at first but now they were disturbing and to 
Carol, at least, they had become frightening. 

“Carol,” he had said, worried and a little bewil- 
dered, “‘let’s not think about it too much. Let’s just 
let it handle itself.” 

She tried to smile but it wasn’t any good, and he 
did a very foolish thing then. Because he was Bill 
Kirk and liked things as straight and orderly as a 
project blueprint, he had to lay it on the line. 

“T keep wondering if I’ve done anything to upset 
you. If I have, Carol, it would be better to tell me.” 

She tried to tell him, and at first the things that 
had been bothering her had seemed so minor that 
he wanted to laugh. Then he realized how seri- 
ous and how frightened she was, and the laughter 
had gone out of him. She had mentioned the night 
of the Reynolds party when some of the men had 
wanted to know all about South America, not only 
about the Axis’ chances there, but about his own 
work. Apparently he had talked too much and too 
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tained in their own diets at home Dr. 
Sieve did not say. Possibly they were 
eating the antigray vitamin. 

Dr. Morgan believes firmly that gray 
hair is simply an outward sign of inter- 
nal changes taking place as old age 
creeps up on us. Pigmentation of hair 
is supposedly controlled by the thyroid 
and adrenal glands. Lack of the anti- 
gray vitamin damages these glands. 
Both gray hair and gland damage are 
signs of old age. It all adds up neatly 
and has convinced Dr. Morgan that the 
vital adrenal, thyroid and other endo- 
crine glands are made relatively inac- 
tive by dietary deficiency. This failure 
of the glands, she believes, brings on 
the gray hair, skin disorders, and other 
symptoms we group under the one col- 
lective term of old age. 


Refined Foods Hasten Old Age 


For additional proof of the value of 
vitamins in preventing old age she has 
produced a strain of super-rats. Since 
birth they have eaten a balanced ration 
plus a daily supply of yeast filtrate 
containing the antigray and hair-growth 
vitamins. At two years of age, the 
equivalent of 60 human years, when 
ordinary rats lose weight and show signs 
of senility, these rats are of near-giant 
size. They are physically ahd sexually 
active. Only a slight graying has ap- 
peared in their hair. 

Old age certainly cannot be staved 
off forever but modern living seems to 
bring it on more rapidly than neces- 
sary. Dr. Morgan lays much of the 
blame on modern cooking methods, our 
desire for white sugar, white flour and 
other refined foods, and the leaching, 
scouring, and blanching our foods re- 
ceive in being prepared for market. If 
she reads the evidence correctly, our 
purified foods, their vitamin contents 
largely removed or destroyed, are has- 
tening the day when old age grays our 
hair, stiffens our muscles, and mists our 
eyes. 

The remedy seems to lie in isolating 
and identifying all the vitamins and in- 
cluding suitable sources of them in our 
diet. By suitable sources is meant pri- 
marily natural foods. They are the best 
and least expensive. 

Natural food sources of the antigray 
factor are liver, several brands of brew- 
er’s yeast, whole wheat, wheat bran, 
brown rice, rice bran, rice polishings and 
unrefined cane molasses. A cheap and 
effective source is black-strap cane 
molasses with wheat bran added. 

Good sources of pantothenic acid in 
addition to the foods listed above are 
egg yolk, split peas, peanut butter, whole 
grains, legumes such as peas and beans, 
salmon and even the much-maligned 
potato. 


Like all other vitamin deficiencies, | 
deficiency in the antigray | 


however, 
vitamin cannot be cured completely by 
use of natural foods. Some more con- 
centrated source, such as. brewer’s 
yeast or rice polishings, can be pur- 
chased at most drugstores and should 
also be used at first. Don’t expect quick 
action. 

This is one diet in which you don’t 
have to worry about the size of the por- 
tions. You can’t eat enough of any B 
vitamin to do you harm and they’re all 
a cinch to do you good. If you're like 
millions of other people you'll feel bet- 
ter for taking them. And if the anti- 
gray vitamin keeps those gray hairs 
away or banishes the ones you now 
have, that’s profit. Either way you 
can’t lose. 

THE END 
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> KOOLS leave your throat feeling 
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EXTRA CASH? 


S MR. LEON HENDERSON never wea- 
A ries of telling us, the war is forcing a lot 
of extra money into American hands 
and at the same time is cutting down the vol- 
ume of consumers’ goods which that money 
can buy. Hence, the government hopes to 
drain off this excess buying power in various 
channels, so as to keep prices of available 
goods from being blown sky-high by surplus- 
money pressure. 

Okay; but who has the bulk of this new buy- 
ing power? 

The white-collar workers in stores and of- 
fices haven’t it. Many if not most of the con- 
cerns that employ these people are being 
squeezed by goods shortages and price ceil- 
ings, so that it takes a nervy white-collar 
worker to ask for a raise and a lucky one to 


WHO’S GOT THAT 


get it. Our horde of civil servants aren’t get- 
ting raises except sporadically—a $2 word sig- 
nifying that as a group they are lumbering 
along on the old salaries while the cost of liv- 
ing climbs. The well-to-do and the wealthy 
are being hit by stiffer and stiffer taxes—no 
trouble for the politicos to cut down their ex- 
cess buying power, if any, since they haven’t 
the votes to prevent it. 

Well, then, who has all this extra cash, or 
all of it that counts as a stimulus to inflation? 
Just two groups: labor and the farmers. Labor 
is getting it because the Administration hasn’t 
the courage to freeze wages. The farmers are 
getting it because the farm bloc in Congress 
up to now has proved stronger than the Ad- 
ministration. 

Are we doing anything to drain excess buy- 


FIGHTING MEN’S VOTES - 


E’RE scheduled to elect a new House, 

one third of the Senate, numerous state 
officials, etc., next Nov. 3d. How about the 
votes of men in the armed services, now fight- 
ing all around the world? 

In and after the last war, considerable dis- 
content was kicked up by the fact that scram- 
bled state laws on absentee ballots made it 
hard for many service men and impossible for 
others to vote in the elections back home. This 
discontent was capitalized afterward by poli- 
ticians who found frequent chances to scream 
that if Our Boys had had anything to say about 
such-and-such it wouldn’t (or would) have 
happened. The thesis was at least arguable 
that federal prohibition was put over because 
4,000,000 young and youngish men were under 


THE BLACK MARKET 


NEVITABLY, with rationing and price con- 

trol coming in for the duration, black mar- 
kets will develop in this country as they have 
done in other warring nations. Not pretty; but 
some people just aren’t going to stay away 
from the black market. 

We think, though, that it is in order to point 
out that the situation now is different from 
what it was under prohibition. The alcoholic 
black market was a sporting proposition, by 
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arms at the time and couldn’t register their 
sentiments in ways that would count. 

The prospects this time are considerably 
better, we’d say, but still not good enough. 

All but three states (Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Kentucky) permit absentee voting by serv- 
ice men in some way; but there are many and 
various ways. Fighters from Connecticut, 
Iowa, Maine, North Carolina and Ohio, for 
example, have to apply for absentee ballots by 
affidavits attested before commissioned . of- 
ficers. New Hampshire permits absentee vot- 
ing in Presidential elections only, and then 
only for Presidential electors. Fighters from 
Oklahoma have to vote by proxies in their 
home districts. And so on. 

The National Association of Secretaries of 


and large. An impossible law had been nailed 
into the lawbooks, and a law whose violation 
hurt nobody but the violator and sometimes 
his dependents. Such laws are destined to be 
broken. 

These wartime restrictions are something 
else again. They are clamped on for two main 
purposes: to keep our fighting forces ade- 
quately supplied, and to deal the available 
goods for civilians around as fairly as may be. 


~ entire war effort grave if not 
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HTING... Lvery Vorking Minute! 


jas if I'd blasted a Jap out of the sky, everytime [| after shift . . 


. 24 hours a day ... 168 hours a week. Some of 


| one of these cannon!” That’s the way one Olds- these men have been in arms production for well over a year. 


ane describes it, and that’s the way all of them feel. 


tenad— fighting mad! They want to do 


Long enough so that they frequently hear that the cannon and 


shell they’ve been building are already “dishing it 


armed forces are backed up by men like these. 
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PUBLIC APOLOGY: A few months ago 
we selected ‘‘Mrs. Miniver”’ as the Picture of 
the Month. We had seen it in a Hollywood 
Preview, but the producers, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, kind of left us holding a bag. They 
changed the release date after we’d gone to 
press. Well, no matter, the William Wyler 
production of ‘‘Mrs. Miniver”’ is good enough 
to be the Picture of Two Months. As a matter 
of fact it will be the Picture of the Year. May- 
be—who knows—The Picture of All Time. 


GREER GARSON - WALTER PIDGEON 
“MRS. MINIVER” 





CAPSULE COMMENT: It’srare enter- 
tainment. Its cast is headed by lovely mag- 
netic Greer Garson and handsome Walter 
Pidgeon. Its direction is by the inimitable 
William Wyler. ‘““Mrs. Miniver’’ was born 
to be great, has acquired greatness—and is 
destined to have greatness thrust upon it by 
the acclaim of audiences and critics alike. 

“Mrs. Miniver”’ pictures the stirring days 
of the Dunkirk rescue that will be hallowed 
in history, the swift-moving pace of love 
under the “‘blitz’’. It mirrors the importance 
of simple, little things and the drama of 
action-filled hours. 

Whether it is in the appealing revelation 
of such incidents as ‘“‘Mrs. Miniver’’ shop- 


‘ping for a silly, extravagant little hat, or in 


those high moments of breathless excitement 
when she captures a Nazi aviator over a cup 
of tea—‘‘Mrs. Miniver’”’ has an inimitable 
way of telegraphing life and living; love and 
hate; and fear, straight to your heart! 

Some pictures are ‘‘maybes’’ but ‘‘Mrs. 
Miniver”’ is a “‘must”’. 


SUPPORTING PLAYERS: Teresa 
Wright, Dame May Whitty, Reginald Owen, 
Henry Travers, Richard Ney, Tom Conway, 
Henry Wilcoxon. Produced by Sidney 
Franklin. Screen Play by Arthur Wimperis, 
George Froeschel, James Hilton and Clau- 
dine West, based on the book by Jan Struther. 
Directed by William Wyler. 


ITEM ABOUT MR. WYLER: The di- 
rector of ““Mrs. Miniver’’ has made more 
good films in the last five years than almost 
any other director in pictures. Maybe the 
“almost”’ should be omitted. 


NOTE ABOUT MR. FRANKLIN: 
The producer of ‘‘Mrs. Miniver’’ has had a 
hand in somie of the finest films that have 
ever been made. He is really tops. 


NOTE ABOUT SOMETHING ELSE: 
“Till You Return’’, the theme of the William 
Powell-Hedy Lamarr film is due for the hit 
parade. Words by Howard Dietz. Music by 
Arthur Schwartz. 


WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE’ CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 
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THE young man in the Flash Gor- 
don helmet and horsehide suit on 
this week’s cover is finding out how 
airplane controls behave at extreme 
altitudes. His headgear is of spun 
aluminum, welded to shoulder pieces 
of the same material, and he’s in the 
“cold room” of the Douglas Aircraft 
Research Laboratory at Santa Monica, 
California, where conditions of cold 
and pressure at altitudes as high as 
55,000 feet are reproduced, in order 
that scientists can learn how men as 
well as materials behave when they 
really get upstairs. 


WE HAVE had a number of requests 
for reasons why no person with so 
common a name as Jones or Smith 
manages to get into this column. The 
latest, we regret to tell you, is from 
a fellow named Wandpfiug. Christian 
Kidney Wandpflug. This one came just 
as we were riffling through our mail for 
a Jones or a Smith. You see what hap- 
pened. So we shall go ahead with Mr. 
Wandpfiug of Kokomo, Indiana. He 
is about to go to Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, where his grandfather lives 
and where, too, his grandfather is 
in more than a trifling quandary. 
The old gentleman is eighty years 
old. Ten years ago he struggled out 
of a sickbed convinced by his doctor 
and himself that he could not possibly 
live beyond the age of eighty and that 
it was extremely likely that he’d not 
make that. Thus convinced he cashed 
in all his insurance, divided the money 
into ten equal parts and was then 
equipped to live comfortably for ex- 
actly ten more years. If he died in the 
meantime—well, his relatives, includ- 
ing Mr. Wandpflug, would inherit. But 
now Grampaw has reached the age of 
eighty and is immoderately hale and 
hearty. Never felt so well in his life, 
he says. Feels as if he might go on 
another ten years. But he’s broke— 
flat. He has applied unsuccessfully for 
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several jobs. Too old, they told him. 
So Mr. Wandpflug is going to call on 
his grandfather and see what there is 
to be done for the wastrel. Which is 
all we know about it except that Mr. 
Wandpflug’s grandfather’s name _ is 
Smith. 


AND even if this hero’s name was 
Jones or Smith we wouldn’t be at lib- 
erty to tell. His first name is Dave 
and that’s as far as he’ll let us go. 
Nevertheless he’s an Englishman, the 
writer of two novels which, in the 
early thirties, were in the best-seller 
lists in England. For several years he 
has been a waiter in one of the creami- 
est restaurants on Park Avenue, New 
York City. He was a waiter in Eng- 
land when he wrote his second novel. 
He was a dining-saloon steward on a 
Cunard liner when he wrote the first. 
He has had the pleasant experience of 
listening to people discuss his books 
while serving them food. He had of- 
fered himself to the British and Ameri- 
can navies and armies in all sorts of 
capacities and had always been re- 
jected, chiefly for physical reasons. We 
know all this to be true. Well, we’ve 
just heard from him as he was leaving 
a Canadian port with a convoy of mu- 
nitions and food ships for England and 
Russia. He’s very happy, he says— 
happier than he’s been for years. His 
job? Oh, mess attendant. Waits on 
the officers’ table. 





IN THE meantime we've been gallop- 
ing around the country trying to find 
out what this nation is doing to bring 
around the speedy and lasting defeat 
of our enemies. We’re doing all right, 
but nothing compared with what we'll 
be doing a few months hence. We met 
and talked to a number of interesting 
people. One of these was a bombardier 
with a job on a Flying Fortress. Very 
absorbing work. We were discussing 
the duties of a Flying Fortress crew 
and asked him who, among them, was 
the real number one man. “The pilot?” 
we asked. ‘‘The pilot,” he scoffed rather 
loudly and indignantly. “No, brother, 
the pilot’s nothing but an ordinary 
chauffeur.” 


BUT a California journalist has just 
been telling us that the managing 
editor of the paper he works for is 
pretty difficult these days. The editor, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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mance, especially when 
conducted with an eye to 
preventing needlessly pre- 
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to extend the life of cars and 
get maximum use from fairly re- 
cent models. ¢ However, the sery- 
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on life to many 

a long-driven car. 

¢ His experienced me- 

chanics are well prepared 

by factory - backed training. 

° He is equipped for major 
service Operations. His re- 
conditioning, therefore, can 
create new life in old cars and 
thus goes far toward filling vital 
transportation needs. ¢ If you 
are concerned over a well-worn 
car that fills a necessary purpose, 
talk to your local GM dealer 
about the possibilities of restor- 


ing it to fresh usefulness. 


The Automobile User’s Guide answers your questions about taking care of 


your car in wartime. For a free cop) 


any General Motors dealer today 


or write Customer Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit. 
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Du Pont chemists 
have outdone the hog—there is no 
better bristle than Pro-phy-lac-tic’s 
synthetic ““PROLON” 


When you hear competitive tooth 
brush claims, think this over: du Pont 
is “tops” when it comes to making syn- 
thetic bristle! And “Prolon” is Pro-phy- 
lac-tic’s name for du Pont’s finest grade. 


So, how can the same du Pont bristle, in 
another brush under another name, last 
longer than under the name “‘Prolon’’ in 
a Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush? 
You know the answer—it can’t! 


*“Prolon’’, on the other hand, has a 
mighty important plus over any other 
synthetic bristle sold under any other 
name... only “Prolon” is rounded at the 
ends! See for yourself, in the photomi- 


SER AENEAN 8 OOS SE AERA ADU UE TNO 


ea ’ . ir . 
+- and don t-miss this new line of 


gemzlike, transparent hair brushes! 


Pro-phy-lac-tic’s latest triumph! Dresser and toilet 
brushes in crystal-clear plastic. Choice of four gleam- 
ing, jewel colors. Transparent Jewelite backs. Moisture- 
resistant bristles of duPont Prolon. $1.50 to $10.00 
—at most brush-goods counters. I//ustrated: Roll-Wave, 
a unique curved-to-the-head” brush... with comb, $4.50 











crographs, the difference between the 
rounded bristle-ends of ‘‘Prolon” and 
the harsh, jagged points of ordinary bris- 
tle. Think of the difference on your gums! 


The only Tooth Brush in the World with 
..- ROUND-END BRISTLE 





ORDINARY BRISTLE 
Actual Photo-Micrographs 


PROLON “ROUND-END”’ 


... SIX MONTHS MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 
We have no way of telling how long 
a Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
will last you... maybea year, 18 months, 
even longer. We can, and do, however, 
give a clear-cut 6-months money-back 
guarantee with each brush—the only 
brush in the world with this definite 
6-months guarantee of service. That’s 
how sure we are of its dependability 
and durability! 








Jewelite Brushes by Pro-phy-lac-tic 




















KEEP UP WITH THE! 
By Freling Foster 


The capybara, largest of all liv- 
ing rodents, has teeth powerful 
enough to cut corrugated iron. The 
Steganopodes, an order of birds in- 
cluding pelicans, cormorants and 


gannets, have no nostrils and- 


breathe through their mouths. 


When a person can “hardly get 
his breath” in a hot and badly ven- 
tilated room, his pores, not his 
lungs, are affected. The discom- 
fort is caused by the stillness of the 
air, which prevents his body from 
losing its excess heat. Persons in 
such rooms have felt no relief after 
breathing fresh air through tubes, 
while others on the outside have 
felt no distress after breathing such 
“foul” air through similar tubes. 


New York is believed to be the 
only city in the world in which a 
certain personal name is not per- 
mitted on a theater. In 1937, when 
the Commissioner of Licenses ruled 
that the word “‘burlesque” could no 
longer be used, he also included the 
name “Minsky” in the ruling be- 
cause the Minsky brothers had op- 
erated burlesque houses there for a 
number of years. 


Millions of people, particularly 
the Mohammedans, still use true 
solar time instead of mean solar 
time and, consequently, their clocks 
and watches are correct, or agree 
with standard time, on only four 
days of the year—April 15th, June 
14th, September Ist and December 
24th. The maximum difference be- 
tween them occurs on November 
2d, when it amounts to sixteen min- 
utes and twenty-one seconds. 


Many of the pipes of manual 
organs, visible to the audience in 
churches, auditoriums and other 
places, are merely dummies, in- 
stalled for display purposes. The 
real pipes, made of wood or metal, 
are in such a variety of sizes, shapes 
and groups that they have to be 
concealed. 


Every spring, from three thou- 
sand to seven thousand huge rafts 
of logs are floated down the Yalu 
River, which forms the boundary 
between Manchuria and Korea. So 
they will be well fed during the 
journey that takes many weeks, the 
Chinese who handle these rafts 
usually carry along a patch of earth 
and raise a variety of vegetables. 
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UN DO PLENTY! Nobody needs 
Mijpe today because he’s too old for 
at vice. 


dulrs are as indispensable as fighters 
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tithic struggle. Supreme effort will 

juiid from all of us to supply the 

S @ victory. 

Fy} ian, every woman, needs to be 
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ers.ral condition is of the essence— 
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hands nimbly and surely, conserve nervous 


energy, keep you producing at tops. 
Defective eves tire fast, see double. caus 
fumbling and accidents, lose time. destro. 


material, soon exhaust nerves, brain and 


body. 

[If you really want to do things to 
\dolf Schickelgruber and Hirohito the 
Wasp, check up first on your eves. Nearly 
one-third of all Americans have mwycor 
rected | on 

Do DCI ent ith lipshod CY ( 
care. Lher truly capable men in your 

to whon Ou Can trust youl 


/ “What Can | Do To Schickelgruber ?” 


precious c\ esight. Select one of them. He 
will make a scientific analysis of vour in- 
dividual defects of vision and provide pro- 
fessional correction and care 

Cro to him. Tune up vour eyes for the 
victory drive. Better Vision Institute. Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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the Army Air Forces Ferrying Com- 

mand were evaluated by their log 
books, most of them would have a 
starting rank of at least brigadier gen- 
eral. Particularly true is this of the boys 
who have been pushing air liners across 
the country day and night for the past, 
ten or twelve years. They have really 
piled up the time, in terms of thousands 
of hours and closer to ten than one, too. 

Broadly speaking, an airman’s ability 
is measured by his time in the air. 
Spécifically, you’ve got to find out on 
what types of ships he has spent that 
time and the nature of his flying. It is 
perfectly possible for a primary in- 
structor in the Grasshopper class of air- 
craft to build up a big log book without 
knowing what the countryside looks like 
a hundred miles beyond his operating 
base. That would not qualify him to fly 
multimotored ships for the air lines, for 
the Army and Navy air-transport serv- 
ices or long-range heavy bombers. But 
an air-line pilot, with 10,000 hours of 
day and night and instrument and ice 
and multimotored equipment experi- 
ence, does get the high rating. He is the 
master cross-country pilot. But as a 
combat pilot, he’s out of practice. 

Many of these pilots far exceed Army 
and Navy airmen in cross-country fly- 
ing experience. And at this point we 
rush to the defense of the latter. In 
peacetime the service pilots were ter- 
ribly neglected for want of aircraft and 
sufficient fuel appropriations to build 
up experience in the air. Furthermore, 
to train for executive and administra- 
tive posts, to groom themselves for 
positions of high command and responsi- 
bility, the service pilots had to hold 
down ground jobs of such a nature that 
they were lucky to acquire 300 hours in 
a year. Meanwhile, the air-line pilots, 
whose job it was to fly passengers, mail 
and express on fixed airways, and noth- 
ing else, were clicking off an average of 
1,000 hours per year. But whenever an 
earthbound air officer of the Army or 
Navy could find time to fly, his cross- 
country trips were seldom twice over 
the same route. ‘ 


iE THE air-line pilots being taken into 
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I | 1HE sun was just rising when the 


shallow river boat tied up at the 
wharf, and the mist from the river 
was rising with the sun. Already Wins- 
low Greene could see the buildings by 
the water front and the elaborate but 
crumbling facades of Santa Rosa’s 
buildings with their tiled roofs and 
their balconies and their arcades, de- 
signed to protect the pedestrians from 
the heat. He could see the royal palms 
and the plantains and the traveler palms 
that rose above the walks of Bolivar 
Park, and he could see the statue of the 
great general himself, South America’s 
liberator and man of dreams, standing 
high on his pedestal, facing the Avenue 
of the Twenty-fourth of September 
The dampness and the cool of the river 
were vanishing already, and in their 
place was coming insupportab ener 
vating heat Winslow Green hook 
hands with the aptal 
“Tomorrow morning,” lh 1, “you 
will be taking bacl lad 
and Sefior Bird é 
They will tell you the 
“There should be 








7 
Bird,” the captain said. “A successful 
trip, senior.” 

Winslow climbed up on the wharf and 
told a boy to carry his bedding roll. He 
would walk to the hotel, but before he 
started he took off his glasses and wiped 
them carefully. The ship of the Pacific 
Mail Line was already in; he could see 
her anchored in the canal perhaps a mile 
downstream. Her high black hull and 
superstructure spelled the power and se- 
curity of home. The idea that he would 
go aboard her in a little while and see 
the fresh linen in the dining saloon and 
ice in the water glasses gave him a sense 
of pleased anticipation 

“The Hotel Continental,” he said to 
the boy who was carrying his bedding 
roll, and he began to walk slowly. It 
was important to walk slowly, even in 
the early morning, if you did not want 
oO feel the heat 


[he Hotel Continental was new and 


modernistic. It represented Santa Ro 
hope for the future although it 

is hard to believe that the seaport 
d have much more of a future than 

id a past. The chromium frames 
the chairs in the hotel lobby re 


nded him vaguely of dentists’ chairs. 





She was not the kind of person 
who should have been sent, but 
it was up to Winslow to look 
after her, to see about her bag- 
gage—her clothes if necessary 


The elevator took him slowly to a room 
on the fourth floor, and one of the room 
boys appeared dressed in a white flannel 
jumper that made him look singularly 
like a little boy in pajamas. He pushed 
back the shutters, and Winslow Gre ene 
took off his coat and ordered coffee. He 
was standing looking over the tiled roofs 
and listening to the gradual increase of 
sound in the streets outside when there 
was a knock on the door. 

It was Milton Bird, the metallurgist of 
the Boca Grande mine, who had come 
down to Santa Rosa a week before on 
some complicated piece of business 
which Winslow had forgotten. What- 
ever Bird’s errand had been it was clear 
that he had not been giving it his un- 
divided attention. He was in his dress 
ing gown and he was holding a whisky 
bottle and a glass. 


“Hi,” Milton said. “I thought you 
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might be in How was the trip down? 
How about a drink 

Winslow said that he did not drink in 
the morning. He tried to say it like a 
man of the world but he was afraid he 

yunded like a prig. Milton sat down 
on the edge of the bed, poured some 
whisky and gave a deep satisfied sigh 
when he had swallowed it. 

‘“How’s Jane?” he asked; he was re- 
ferring to his wife back at Boca Grande. 
“Just as well she isn’t here,”’ he went on, 
and Winslow was sure it was just as 
well. “So you’re going into the bush, are 
you? I’m glad I’m not going with you.” 
' “I’m glad you're not, too,” Winslow 
said. ‘““You couldn’t take it.” 

“All right,’ Milton said, “all right. 
Don’t start giving me a calling down. 
Jane’ll give me the devil at Boca 
Grande. She always knows when I’ve 
been drinking.” 

Winslow did not answer. There was 
no use giving anyone like Milton Bird 
a lecture. 

“There’s been a lot of celebrating 
around here lately,’ Milton went on. 
“There was a British destroyer in, and 
maybe those boys can’t drink.” 

“Oh,” Winslow said. He remembered 
he was not much interested. “What were 
they doing here?” 

“After a raider,” Milton told him. 
“There’s a German raider named the 
Sieglinde hanging off the canal. She’s 
sunk two Britishers and a Dutchman.” 

“Oh,” Winslow said. 

Without desiring to be rude, because 
he never liked to be rude, he wished that 
Milton would go away. 

Milton poured himself another drink. 
“The trouble with you—” he said, “‘you 
don’t get any fun. You want to be care- 
ful in this country. If you don’t relax, 
you may go native.” 

Winslow considered for a moment. “I 
always thought you went native,” he 
answered, “if you had too much fun.” 

He thought there was a flicker of em- 
barrassment in Milton Bird’s eyes as he 
watched him, and also a faint light of 
resentment. 

“T don’t mean raising Cain,” Milton 
said. “Now take me: I make friends ev- 
ery time I come down here. For in- 
stance, did you ever hear of a man 
named Martinez?” 

Winslow shook his head. 

“Well, now, there’s a fine boy. One 
of the first families here, and I just 
picked him up at a café. That’s the way 
you learn about life.” 

Winslow did not answer. All he 
wanted was for Milton Bird to go away. 

“And then there’s a man named Gru- 
ber,” Milton went on, “a great boy, 
Gruber—the best two-fisted drinker you 
ever saw.” 

“Gruber,” Winslow said. “You ought 
not to play around with Germans, Mil- 
ton. The company doesn’t like it.” 


MSN BIRD began to laugh, half 

vacantly, half boisterously. “T sup- 
pose you think he’s a spy,” he said. “But 
Hitler doesn’t want to fight us, and the 
Japs don’t want to fight us. Why, the 
Japs are in Washington now trying to 
make up.” 

Winslow rose and put on his coat and 
picked up his hat from the bureau. 

“Where are you going?” Milton asked. 

“Down to the customs dock,” Wins- 
low said; “out to the ship.” 

“What for?” 

Ninslow winced when he heard the 
question. “I have to go down to meet 
a girl,” he said, and he winced again 
as Milton whistled elaborately. “Jim 
Walters told me to meet her. She’s go- 
ing up to Boca Grande to work in the 
office, you know.” 

Milton sat up alertly. He was alw ays 
alert when women were mentioned. and 
it was clear he did not know. 

“Who is she? Is she pretty?” 

“Her name is Simpson,” Winslow said 






































































“How should I kne 
pretty? Frankly, I de 
Milton gave a disgus’ 
he said, “haven’t you 
in you? I care if she’ 
to go upriver with her, 
why didn’t Jim ask 
through the customs?” | 
“Maybe he knows th 
you,” Winslow said. — 
Milton’s eyes narrow 
could not rely on Milt 
was in Santa Rosa. | 
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T WAS half-past s 

out to the ship, but it 
there early than to t, 
It pleased Winslow to { 
other day he would be 
sonalities. He would 
the jealousies and gossip 
people in a little minis 
Grande. He would b 
vines dropped from th 
tall trees. He wouldt 
which very few whit 
followed. He would ste 
lage and talk to the m 
guns and their poisor 
parrots would be flying 
The monkeys would be 
treetops. There wouldn’ 
Birds or any bickering 
where he was going. 

When he stepped out 
and walked past the 
chairs toward the front c 
he noticed that a man 
the chairs was staring 
always self-conscious 
stared at. It made 
quickly and when he say 
up he walked more c 
when he heard his name 
stopped. The stre nger 
American in spotless 
of the most beaut 
had ever seen. It was 
arrested Winslow’s 
his scientific curiosit 
fineness of those wa 
ways thought, made #1 
derful objects that 
America. That P: 
stranger was holding 
feather and woven s0 
could have been passed 
ring. Even in Santa 
hats were common, that 
have been worth well : 
dollars. 

“Pardon,” the strang 
ish, ‘am I speaking to tli 
low Greene?” 

Winslow’s eyes movec 
The stranger was sligh 
cate, and very hance 
Winslow thought disap) 
the grace of a professiona q 
—black hair, wide black © se 
teeth and a quick bright #& 
suspected that the man | 
him something until he m 
hat; that hat put its <j 
unknown category. 

“How did you know f 
He spoke stiltedly, usin it 
ventional phrases of pol 2¢ 
not think I have had the # 
sometimes forget names if 1 

The stranger drew an? # 
from his inside pocket. Hi } 
very gracefully and quit / 
tracted a visiting card 4 
which Winslow could ne} 
tated. On the card was # 
ardo Lopez.” ; 

“T see,” the stranger S } 

(Continued on pi © 


“It was rude of me fo + © 
your hat,” Winslow s¢ 
from it,” replied Seftor } 
“It is yours. I beg you ® 
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matter of morale: free after their day’s work in an airplane plant, these girls are as trim and fresh as soldiers on inspection day 


| Yourself Together 


| Carson 


| 
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@)/ps from the men 
anied forces. It's 
Jat counts if you 
vewell turned out 


ih 
e 
| 
ffm the Marines. They 
jiow. They have toiled 
own washing, ironing, 
Hyessing. They have been 
éd off duty, and reported 
ae in perfection. They’ve 
§ \stilled into them as a 
i) It’s no wonder, look- 
of us, they say in their 
mul; “Military uniforms 
iil from civilian clothing 
‘th: they are worn at all 


Ht to shame in this fash- 
niruce up and be a match 
imjead of a let-down. 


Fashion, that fickle charmer, won't 
come to your rescue any more. Clothes 
are becoming shorter, straighter, sim 
pler, to conserve material. This sum- 
mer, buying clothes already in the 
market, you will have your last wartime 
fling with swishing skirts, brilliant colors 
and flattering frills. The next clothes 
from the factories will be muted in 


color, simple in line, giving you a 
chance to relax and look like everybody 
else or be distinguished as never be 

fore, with nothing to distract frorn the 


simple perfection of well-fitted clothe 
and immaculate grooming 


Perfection is your solution to a lot of 
problems. Talk about shortages can 
send you rushing out to bu that 
won't be caught without warm ar 
cent coverags Lecture n hoarding 
can make you curl up in your i clothe 
for the duration. But fashior tuall; 
a sound stabilizer ad of frit 
wench, will make you unhap} 
way. Even in the limited rar 


there will be changes. Fabrics out of soy 
beans, handbags out of wood, lacy twists 
of cotton in stockings that will make 
your hoarded cobwebs look passé. You 
don’t know what you'll be wearing next. 
But when the time comes, you'll prefer 
the clothes that corne with it. Your cue 
is shopping as usual. Buy what you 
need and make the most of everything 
you own 

What you need most is a suit. Al- 
ways the backbone of a sound wardrobe, 
practically that entire 
wardrobe Suits are so popular that 
ummer dresses are being cut in two 
pieces to lock like them. A recent fur 

w for manufacturers starred as im 
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it can now be 


rtant only the fur coat roomy enough 
most of last sea 
to that end, Fur 


riers, looking ahead to a wool shortage 


1 over a suit; 
remode ling was 
| more of us than ever into 
vats with accent on natural furs to 
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If you're buying a wool suit now for 


wear the year round it may still be one 
hundred per cent virgin wool or it may 
be part reused wool. Don’t fret about 
that. There are many grades of wool, 
and some of the reused wools are better 
quality than some of the virgin wools. 
Your suit may be part acetate. That’s 
all right, too. Even when materials were 
no problem, acetate was frequently 
mixed with wool to give a pleasing 
drape and texture Natural undyed 
colors are a good idea in your suit, also. 
They look right at any season. 

To make a whole wardrobe of your 
suit you'll concentrate on variety with 
it—sweaters, shirts, frilly blouses, hats 
Dickey fronts, 
; of laundry and mate 
blossomed anew 

But you won't be making the most of 
these feminine tricks unless you endow 
them with the perfection 
that is habit with the boys in uniform. 

Take the fit of your suit—and be 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Along a 2,000-mile battle- 
front patriotic women, chil- 
dren and old graybeards 
guard America’s war-vital 
timber against forest fires 


Tanging far to the westward, be- 

hind the khaki-clad legions guard- 
ing the Pacific Coast, the Far West has 
built a third defense line—manned 
largely by oldsters and kids and women 
—against forest fires. From southern 
California to northern British Columbia 
this line is more than 2,000 miles long, 
from fifty to a hundred miles wide. 
Today, as the dry season gets going, 
this strip of country becomes potential 
dynamite. 

Because nature and a foreign foe 
have combined this year against us, 
thousands of men, women and children 
have been mobilized to fight the great- 
est timber battle in history. Weather 
conditions in 1941 make 1942 the most 
dangerous year of a Borage: in millions 
of acres of Western forests. Last fall 
it was too wet to burn the accumula- 
tion of trash left by logging operations 
on the forest floor. These carpets of 
trash now have become tinder, ready 
for a spark—and it take only a spark 
to set a million-dollar fire going. 

Today, our state and national forests 
are patrolled by the new army of citizen 
volunteers that has been created and 


[ee the gray ships and planes 
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trained in the Coast states for just this 
emergency. 

Almost every mile of timber, from the 
redwoods of the south, up through the 
Douglas fir and hemlock and tamarack 
to the northern spruce and pine is being 
watched today from planes and from 
mountaintop lookouts. Crews of trained 
men and boys are ready in strategic 
spots. Equipment owned by states, gov- 
ernment agencies and private timber 
concerns has been pooled, standardized 
and assembled for quick transportation. 
In many lookout stations, wives of fire 
spotters are working twelve-hour shifts, 
spelling their husbands in the never- 
ending watch for that telltale wisp of 
smoke down in the green sea of trees 
stretching toward the horizon. 

There’s still a shortage of manpower. 
Army and Navy and industry have 
looted the country of its huskies; the 
CCC is almost out of existence; there 
are few transients this summer to be 
pressed into service on the fire lines. 
That is why old graybeards are ready to 
march into the battle; why women are 
working alongside their men; why boys 
of teen age are organized into crews and 
trained to stop the enemy. 

People living in cities and unforested 
areas don’t realize how devastating a 
timber fire can be. In August, 1933, 
one spark fell in some tinder-dry brush 
near Tillamook in northwestern Oregon. 
It started a fire that burned over 244,- 
706 acres; destroyed $275,000,000 worth 
of trees—enough to build a million 
homes; washed out jobs for 14,000 men 








Smoke billowed up as high as 8,000 feet from this 
which raged over the Toandos Peninsula, Washington. + 
were called out to halt this fire, which destroyed 
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Young huskies learn the rudiments of fire-fi 
Guard Training School, Tollgate, Oregon. mre bes 
ica are being raided for young men to man the 
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n National Forest in Washington, 
aerial fire fighters in trial dem- 
3-pound, 13-ounce radiophone 





for six years. The amount of wood de- 
stroyed in that one blaze was three 
times the amount of timber cut on the 
West Coast that year. And that was 
just one fire! 

New York had its record fire loss 
in 1930—but it totaled less than $20,- 
000,000. 

Today the lumber country, North, 
South, East and Far Northwest, is knee- 
deep in sawdust, turning out lumber by 
the billion feet for the Army and Navy, 
shipbuilders and plane plants. Getting 
out the timber has become a panzer 
operation in which only the heaviest 
and toughest machinery can stand the 
gaff. Motor-driven saws bring down 
200-foot firs in twenty minutes: it used 
to take a couple of experienced fallers 
two hours or more. Big brute caterpil- 
lars smash through “brush” forty and 
fifty feet high to yank out logs ten and 
twelve feet in diameter. 

And up on Puget Sound is the Big 





Blue Ox—Babe to the loggers—the 
granddaddy of all trucks, rolling timber 
to the mills. Babe is 85 feet long, has 
28 wheels, eight speeds forward and 


totes 150 tons of logs at a crack 
All this high-speed machinery is nec- 


; 


essary in the woods because in the fire 
mm it’s unsafe to work in the tim 

ed Ne ber except in the cool, comparatively 
e main fire line along a heav- 
Because forest fires move with 
ant on water being available 






the planes are away to drop their chutists before th 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ART FRENCH AND U. S. FOREST SERVICE : 


Building a fire line with a bulldozer. Such firebreaks save time and 
be used on grades up to 35 per cent. They work best in the open or in young 
stands of timber. The bulldozer will handle trees up to ‘six inches in diameter 


humid hours from early morning until 
noon. This is the Hoot Owl Shift—and 
during its eight safe hours all the logs 
needed by Army and Navy and war 
plants have to be cut and transported to 
the mills. 

It’s figured that three tons of wood 
will save a ton of steel—which is why 
the Navy is building wooden ships and 
the Army wooden bridges. One Navy 
order, for example, is for 200 slivers of 
fir, ten inches by eighteen, by 110 feet 
long. The Army Engineer Corps is get- 
ting bridge timbers capable of standing 
the impact of a fifty-ton tank going 
forty miles an hour, as another exam- 
ple. In one month this year the Army 
alone bought enough lumbe; to fill 300 
freight trains, each a mile long. It 
figured that would last two or three 
months. 

This demand for lumber and more 
lumber is one reason both Army and 
Navy are having headaches over the fire 
situation. 

Soldiers can’t be used for fire fighting 
for two reasons. One is that if sabo 
teurs start fires to cover an attack, it 
would just be playing into « nemy hands 
to use a lot of warriors in the timber 
instead of on the firing line. The other 
is that soldiers through no fault of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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jump. 
In an actual fire, a few minutes after the first smoke has been reported, 


e fire gains momentum 
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COURTESY ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Thomas Hart Benton's indignation over the complacency of Americans toward their danger resulted in 
eight blistering paintings depicting the horrors of total war. This is one of them, entitled Invasion 


HEN Tom Benton went to war 
\ \ he went by himself and in his 

own way. The scrappy little 
Missouri artist didn’t write to his editor, 
his congressman, his draft board. Fight- 
ing mad, he stalked into his studio, 
cleared it of the Missouri landscapes 
and still lifes he’d been working on 
before Pearl Harbor, and then set to 
work on eight paintings which he hoped 
would “scare hell out of people.” 

For months, Benton had been like a 
dormant volcano, smoking a bit, rum- 
bling now and then, spurting an occa- 
sional snort at art critics and museum 
directors, but generally remaining fairly 
quiet. Missouri neighbors knew it 
wouldn’t last. They wondered when the 
next outburst would come, and who 
would be buried beneath the seething 
lava flow of the Benton wrath. The ex- 
plosion came on Easter Sunday, when 
eight new Benton paintings blistered the 
nation’s front pages and rotogravure 
sections. 

Easter art in American journalism 
traditionally features the lily, the silk 


topper, the goofy bonnet and the shy 
four-year-old twin girls skipping down 
the church steps with their egg baskets. 

Benton, in eight canvases to which 
he gave the general title, The Year of 
Peril, roared out against the bloody 
consequences of indifference, bungling, 
hesitation, dissension, of not doing 
quite enough, of not believing it had to 
be done—and done now. Benton’s Eas- 


ter message spoke of death and brutal- 
ity and waste, of skulls and broken 
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Missouri Master 
By John D. Weaver 


. 


For more than six years Thomas Hart Benton 
has been putting on a great show for his home 
state, Missouri—a three-ring circus of painting, 
writing and talking—and talking is his hobby 


bodies, of vultures, burning ships, rape, - 


starvation and a mad delight in killing. 

“There are,” Benton wrote in 4 fore- 
word to the pamphlet presentation of 
the pictures, “no bathing beauties 
dressed up in soldier outfits in these 
pictures. There are no silk-stockinged 
legs. There are no pretty boys out of 
collar advertisements to suggest that 
this war is a gigolo party. There is no 
glossing over the kind of hard ferocity 
that men must have to beat down the 
evil that is now upon us. There is no 
hiding of the fact that war is killing and 
the grim will to kill. In these designs, 
there is none of the Pollyanna fat that 
the American people are in the habit of 
being fed.” 

The painting reproduced on the cover 
of the pamphlet is called Starry Night. 
It shows the bug-eyed face of a drown- 
ing sailor floating in oil-flamed water, 
his hands reaching up to clutch the night 
air as his ship sinks in the background. 
Benton’s terse caption expresses the 
theme of his paintings: “The stars that 
look down on the seas of the world in 
this Year of Peril see men die grotesque 
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and horrible deaths in order that their 
brothers may hope to live in freedom.” 
The paintings were first projected last 
winter. Benton had been rattling around 
the country on a lecture tour. Disgusted 
with what he calls “the Pullman opti- 
mism” of smoking-car strategists who 
were winning the war at every way 
station, Benton abruptly canceled his 
speaking engagements, put aside: his 
current painting commitments and wrote 
his agent that he planned to devote all 
of his time, energy and talent to mak- 
ing the American people realize that 
they are “up against the greatest ‘evil 
that has ever come to them.” 


Washington Pricks Up Its Ears 


The eight paintings, begun around 
Christmas time, were made entirely on 
Benton’s own initiative. His first im- 
pulse, he says, was to hang them in the 
Union Station of his home town, Kan- 
sas City, so that travelers shuttling back 
and forth across the country would see 
them and then go home and tell their 
families and neighbors. After his agent 



































flew out to take a look + (ie! 
word got around, ar } 
showed keen interest. 
photographs of the ha: nis 
vases were sent East, #/00 
tories announced that t/ W 
the paintings and give tl 
ernment for any use We ® 
want to make of them. t 
phlets, post cards and lee 
made from the painting | 
ment officials say they 
widest possible distribu 
abroad.” 
The debut of the war] 
Fifth Avenue gallery of 
American Artists brouga 
ishing variety of people} 
draftees mingled with 
Austrians, sailors, Chit 
publishers, actors, Col 
low artists. Tom B 
moved amiably 
laughing and cha’ 
questions. That morminf 
British official had callec 
ask if the opening were 
affair, Tom happene 
phone. + 
“Oh, no,” Tom sai 
women too, you kn 
The first reaction tot 
one of terrific shock. 7! f 
tality is painful to 
to draw back from 1% 
impact, the effect of 
much the same as tHe ? 
personal tragedy. +H€ 
followed by a realizes 
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is something to be faced and endured. 
The evil of this war, Benton Says in his 
paintings, is also something that must 
be faced and endured. 

National response to the paintings 
was overwhelmingly favorable. Many 
preachers based their Easter Sunday ser- 
mons on Benton’s message, and almost 
every major newspaper and magazine 
featured reproductions of the pictures 
and editorials about them. Letters 
flooded in from factories, business of- 
fices and defense plants, asking for re- 
productions to hang on prominent walls 
for war workers to see. 

In the last seven years, Missourians 
have become familiar with Artist Ben- 
ton and his ways. So they weren’t at all 
surprised at the spectacular ferocity of 
his war paintings. In the old days be- 
fore Benton came home to paint his 
famous Jefferson City mural, most Mis- 
sourians thought of art only in terms of 
barroom nudes and post-card hayfields. 
Old Missouri families would have a 
Bingham lithograph on the parlor wall 
and a feed-store calendar over the 
kitchen range. That, they figured, was 
enough art for anybody. But Benton 
has made art as important as politics, 
and when Missourians talk about it, 
they usually have their fists clenched. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS By ARTHUR GRIFFIN 


l over the state sketching the Missouri country- 
ws the lean, weathered face of Henry Look of Chilmark 


The Artist at Work 


In the summer of 1936, when Benton 
was plugging away at his Jefferson City 
mural ten and twelve hours a day in the 
stifling Missouri heat, the home folks 
packed a lunch, piled in the kids and 
headed for the State Capitol, curious 
to see an artist at work. The only one 
most of them had seen before was the 
man at the state fair who did colored 
crayon portraits for a dollar. The gap- 
ing Missourians filed into the State- 
house staring up at the small, wiry man 
in baggy trousers who stood on a high 
scaffolding, smoking a briar pipe and 
daubing at the walls bristling with the 
life of their state, its lynchings, politics, 
horse-trading, slave auctions, its steam- 
boating, pioneering and barroom legends. 

One leather-faced Missouri farmer 
shifted his quid, coughed and corrected 
the artist’s treatment of a plow (“The 
hind part’s too short, and the handles 
don’t have enough turn to 7em”). A re- 
porter pointed out that Kansas City’s 
Boss Pendergast never smokes cigars, 
as shown in the painting, so the cigar 
came out and a cigarette was popped 
into the boss’ pudgy hand. While the 
tourists rested their feet, and the up- 
state families ate sandwiches, the small, 
dark man on the scaffolding went right 
on mixing his paints on the porcelain top 
of a kitchen table. He didn’t look arty 
at all; he looked like a courthouse 
loafer, perched cross-legged in front of 
the county recorder’s office, talking 
crops and politics. And when he knocked 
off to eat lunch, he talked and laughed 
(he laughed loud) like anybody else. 
He was, one admirer said, “Just down- 
right common.” 

Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri has 
discovered, is a small man with a big 
punch. His paintbrush packs more of a 
wallop than a whole green acre of Mis- 
souri mules. In the seven years since 
he settled down in his home state he 
has been in one row after another and 
he’s usually come out on top. 

First, the Capitol mural. Missouri 
legislators, Chamber of Commerce 
spokesmen, women’s patriotic groups, 
civic leaders, plain opinionated letters- 


Around the table are Mr. and Mrs. Benton, Jessie the 
Piacenza Benton, and Collie Banks, maid of all work 
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Saturday night at the Bentons’ 
often finds an impromptu con- 
cert, with musicians ranging 
from neighbors to members of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic 
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to-the-editor Missourians, all thundered 
their fury at paintings which, they 
charged, disgraced Missouri, made it 
appear to be nothing but “a houn’ dawg 
state.” 

“Those walls seem to be shouting at 
you,” one legislator said. 

“Ought to be whitewashed,” a Kansas 
City businessman said, and offered to 
head a band of masked riders to storm 
the Capitol. 

Benton didn’t duck. He met the 
storm, and weathered it. Today, most 
Missourians laugh sheepishly at the 
rumpus they kicked up. Guidebooks 
list the paintings alongside Mark 


_Twain’s boyhood home in Hannibal, 


Eugene Field’s lover’s lane in St. Joseph 
and the old farm home of Jesse James 
near Excelsior Springs. Missouri chil- 
dren study the mural in school, and 
make Saturday bus excursions to Jef- 
ferson City to see it. The artist himself 
has become a familiar sight, bumping 
along country roads on sketching trips. 

After the mural storm began to die 
down, Benton cut loose again. He 
brought out an autobiographical book 
called An Artist in America, and 
shocked Missourians demanded that the 
Kansas City Art Institute, where Ben- 
ton was the $3,000-a-year head of the 
painting department, oust the artist- 
writer for using words nice people didn’t 
even think, much less put in print. 

Then came the Benton nudes, Su- 
Sanna and the Elders and The Rape 
of Persephone. From the Apocrypha, 
Benton borrowed the story of Susanna 
and retold it in modern terms, portray- 
ing the girl as a quite attractive young 
woman with red-tinted fingernails and 
high-heeled slippers, dipping her toes 
in an Ozark stream while two leering 
Missouri farmers peeked out from a 
background which included a country 
church and an old jaloppy. St. Louis 
gallery officials tried to block Susanna’s 
debut, but were laughed out of it. A 
prominent Missouri clubwoman com- 
plained that Susanna was “just too 
naked,” which struck Benton as “funny 
as hell.” 

Next was an interview, front-paged 
throughout the country, in which Ben- 
ton turned his panzer phrases loose on 
art museums. Benton, whose work 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and in other first-rate repositories of 
American art, said he would rather see 
his paintings brightening the walls of a 
saloon, a privy or a bawdy house than 
a museum. People go to saloons, he 
said, but never to museums, unless they 
happen to be tourists anxious to bai oo id 
the place and get it over with. 


Mr. Benton Lets Off Steam 


“The typical museum is a graveyard,” 
he said, “run by a pretty boy with deli- 
cate curving wrists and a swing in his 
gait. You've got to have a sort of an 
undertaker’s psychology to go into the 
museum business.” 

That was too much. Staid, Benton- 
hating trustees of the Art Institute 
forced his ouster over protesters who 
argued that Tom, as usual, hadn’t done 
anything except say out loud what many 
other artists had said in. their studios. 
“But,” the trustees complained, “he 
says it so loud.” 

Benton was born fifty-three years ago 
in a small Missouri hill town, Neosho, 
of a family as distinguished in Missouri 
as the Cabots in Massachusetts and the 
Cabells in Virginia. His grand-uncle, 
also Thomas Hart Benton, is the big- 
gest name in the state’s political history, 
and the artist’s father served six terms in 
the national House of Representatives, 
where he was noted for his roistering 
stories, his spectacular use of profanity 
and his red-bearded homeliness (he 
was reputed to be the ugliest man in 

(Continued on page 30) 
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We Win Our Wr 


By Devon I; 





As punishment for taxiing on the ramp 
with flaps down after landing, a cadet 
(above) carries one arm in a red sling 


At left, Cadet Rodrigues from Brazil 
at controls of a “Think Trainer” mock- 
up, being taught by Com. G. C. Wilson 


Curious to see what a parachute will 
do when dumped on the ground, these 
cadets tried it—and they found out 
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tid’s instructor was watch- 
| of the tail of his eye. It 
ry to the instructor. Kids 
is went in this grim busi- 
time air training. Some of 
and some didn’t. 
m were graduated to basic 
they really began getting 
ito flying. Some of them 
arts broken. 

agl breaking their hearts. 
d around, like grammar- 
isters racked by their first 
py love. But it was better 
out in primary stage than 
) on hoping. It was better, 
ident who didn’t have what 
liability to himself and a 
more talented classmates. 
# to know how to keep in a 
n on a field where a hun- 
trailed one another’s 


ougn 


n to Remember 


or left the cadet on the 
depths of his misery for 
} nutes. That was part of 
echnique. This boy had to 
he would remember. He 
rconfident before his check 


instructor called finally. 

iped up. “Yes, sir.” 

tor sauntered over. “I had 

‘ _ there,” he remarked, 

tion of a yawn, “but it 

day’s ride.” 

was that of a man who 

reprieved as he was walk- 

Jnile to the gallows. 

Hled a little on that last 
tructor added; “and the 
sdge in your glide. Watch 


ms is both man and idea 
e for adequate air power. 
he scores of thousands of 
O}titute America’s burgeon- 
q Yesterday he was a per- 
isa symbol, because air 
}ck of it will win or lose 


Jones kid next door with 


lie 
id, Texas, cadets make a 
r’ on the double to for- 
turn while on the 
yle building at rear is 
( for their barracks. On 
cadets in AT-6 planes 
it of echelon formation 
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peach fuzz on his cheeks, starting off to 
one of the scores of air-training cen- 
ters thrown up in a miraculously short 
time by the Army and the Navy to meet 
the threat embodied in Hitler’s march 
into Poland and Tojo’s attack on Pearl 
Harbor. He is the Smith kid down the 
street who yesterday was holding hands 
with Mary Lou at a double feature 
and tomorrow will be roaming the skies 
in a 400-mile-an-hour pursuit, aching 
to tangle with a Messerschmitt or a 
Zero fighter. The Army and the Navy 
are talking about processing 80,000 
Adamses and Joneses and Smiths a 
year to give nerves and sinew to our air 
power. Before our armed services fin- 
ish cleaning up this world military mess, 
they are more likely to be training 100,- 
000 each twelve months. 

We are going to be concerned here 
only with pilot training, with teaching 
men to fly under a system which is as 
tough, as rigorous, as exacting as any 
employed by a major power. It’s bet- 
ter than most systems and it may be 
the best. It’s tough because it takes a 
tough man to fight aloft. If Willie has 
always had his mother around to re- 
mind him to put on his rubbers he had 
best report to his local draft board with 
his nose drops and paper hankies. He 
won't be able to stand the gaff at an air 
school. 

Pilots are only part of our air army. 
It takes methodical meteorologists, re- 
sourceful engineers, hard-boiled crew 
chiefs and meticulous mechanics as 
well. It takes bombardiers, gunners and 
navigators. And here’s a word of cau- 
tion: Don’t make any disparaging re- 
marks to a graduate navigator about 
the relative importance of his duties in 
a bomber crew. He is touchy on the 
subject and may plant one on your 
button. 

But most of all, an air army re- 
quires good pilots, and training a man 
to be a good pilot is akin to training 
him for expert surgery or quick-witted 
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It isn’t done 
It means a lot of hard 


argument before the bar. 
with mirrors. 
work. 

Much mystery has attached itself, 
barnaclelike, to what Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Henry H. Arnold, now commanding 
general of the Army Air Forces, calls 
this flying game. Part of this mystery 
is legitimate. Part of it isn't. We know 
a lot about flying and we are gradually 
learning a lot more but we don’t know 
enough yet. What we don’t know con- 
stitutes the mystery. We didn’t know 
until a short time ago why some ac- 
complished pilots working “under the 
hood” to pile up instrument flying time 
would roll out of a turn into a spiral in 
the opposite direction and come dan- 
gerously close to disaster before they 
recovered. 


Solving Air-Crash Mysteries 


The Army searched for and found the 
answers to fatal crashes on two succes- 
sive nights at Craig Field, Alabama, as 
students in advanced trainers were 
coasting down to enter a traffic pattern 
for landing. It is still investigating the 
crash of four Airacobra pursuits in an 
Ohio snowstorm. Mysteries are not 
supernatural. The answers to them 
merely elude for the moment the cun- 
ning of man’s mind and senses. So- 
lutions to the mysteries of flying are 
being found. 

The important thing to a young man 
flirting with the idea of learning to fly 
is the safety of flying behind the battle 
front. Accidents not associated with 
combat flying are no more numerous 
today in the midst of the intensive war 
effort than they were in yesterday’s 
peacetime, in relation to the number of 
hours flown. The Army and the Navy 
have charts etched with eloquent curves 
to show that. 

At Cochran Field, Georgia, during a 
period of five months a fatality occurred 
only for the equivalent in flying time of 


21 
every seven-odd 
moon. 

“That’s too many fatalities,” re- 
marked a major on the staff of the com- 
manding officer when he was told of it. 
“One would be too many.” 

Practically any youngster with a good 
body, clear eyesight, sharp reflexes and 
horse sense can learn to fly an airplane. 
That doesn’t necessarily mean he can 
fly a winged monster with a thousand 
horses up front and eight guns blazing 
from the leading edge of the wing. Even 
so, from 55 to 60 of every hundred men 
who think they can fly military planes 
come out of the training wringer with 
gold bars on their shoulders. Civilian 
pilots with iron-gray hair, battered felt 
hats cocked over one eye and a wad of 
chewing gum lodged in their jowls are 
ferrying Army pursuits from factories 
to tactical fields these days. Until this 
war began, many of them hadn’t flown 
faster than a sleek automobile travels 
on a straightaway. It surprises the 
Army some. Up to May, 1940, when 
the Dutch burghers woke up to find the 
panzer divisions at the door, the Army 
promoted the fiction of the superman 
in aviation. Congress was niggardly 
with appropriations, and the Air Corps 
had nothing else to sell. 

True, a sizable proportion of aviation 
cadets fail to win commissions. Why 
they fail is no mystery. Some can’t 
co-ordinate. It takes a nice muscular 
and nervous balance to fly. Some don’t 
have the stomach for it. Some are too 
cocky. There was the student at a pri- 
mary school in Avon Park, Florida, who 
rolled his airplane into a ball in a land- 
ing maneuver. The instructor wasn’t 
surprised. The boy had been courting 
trouble for days. He knew too much. 

“I suppose,” he said ruefully as he 
disengaged himself from the goulash of 
fabric and framework, “this busts me 
out.” 

“Not if it has taught you anything,” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Crazy Over 


Horses 
By Dan Parker 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS 


Horse racing suffers from the 
operations of a few unscrupu- 
lous men whose methods are 
as cruel as they are crooked 
and whose motto is “Never 
give the sucke: an even break” 


benefactor, who adopted the trade 

name of Theodore Hayes, came to 
the conclusion that not enough people 
were getting rich by betting on the races, 
so he decided to do something about the 
situation. This benefactor, whom cer- 
tain unappreciative individuals insisted 
upon calling a tout, bought a mailing 
list, referred to by cynics as a “sucker 
list,” which contained the names of per- 
sons known to bet on the races. Thus 
equipped, he bombarded horse players 
with circular letters which informed 
them that he could fix claiming races at 
Saratoga for a stipulated fee. 

One of the recipients of Mr. Hayes’ 
proffered beneficence, being skeptical 
about the whole business, sent the cir- 
cular to his favorite sports columnist 
who, in language that burned a hole 
right through his column, exposed Mr. 
Hayes as a typical mail-order tout, who 
couldn’t fix a parking ticket, much less 
a claiming race at Saratoga. 

“That will fricassee Hayes’ gander to 
a tempting russet, egad!” said the sports 
columnist, vastly pleased with himself 
as he read over his tirade in print. Im- 
agine the shock to the columnist’s ego, 
not to mention his belief in the intelli- 
gence of his public, when the morrow’s 
mail brought him a shower of letters, 
each containing money, with a request 
that it be forwarded to that nice gentle- 
man, Mr. Hayes, so that he could fix a 
claiming race or two for them. 

Although the sports writer’s exposé of 
the spurious Mr. Hayes eventually led 
to that rogue’s conviction, in absentia, 
by the New York State Attorney Gen- 


G enefact years ago, a great public 


eral’s office in its drive against touts, 
the wholly unlooked-for reaction of the 
public cured the columnist of the urge 
to be a crusader against the evils of bet- 
ting on the races. Like eating and drink- 
ing, too many people enjoy the habit to 
make it a popular one to knock. 

Trying to cure race-track addicts of 
their vice is like making an unwilling 
horse drink after driving him to water. 
They don’t want to be cured; they resent 
all efforts to save them from themselves. 
Furthermore, statistics on betting and 
attendance at race tracks not only show 
that they aren’t being cured but even 
prove that more people are contracting 
the disease every year. 

That suave scholar, gentleman and 
connoisseur of three-year-olds, Herbert 


A discreet shot of the right kind 
of stuff in the hip of a thorough- 
bred has accomplished more than 
generations of selective breeding 
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Bayard Swope, put a well-manicured 
digit on the nub of the situation in one 
of his annual reports as chairman of the 
New York State Racing Commission 
when he announced: 

“The Racing Commission feels re- 
quired to say that it is not in agreement 
with those critics who consider that 
wagering at race tracks is a custom to be 


_ deplored. The present pari-mutuel law 


has served to make legal and legally 
supervised an inclination for wagering, 
which has always been conspicuous in 
the American people. Since the people 
will bet, nothing could be more benefi- 
cial to themselves and sounder from a 
sociological and economic standpoint 
than that they pay a tax to themselves 
out of money spent for relaxation and 















Unfortunately, 
home isn't provided 
the nags which let | 


| 

receive their own money bi in publ 
expenditures.” : 
What Mr. Swope means t is 

language is that the sta uses 
money it gets from horse ra § to bil 
better roads, thereby pro ing mo 
bunion ease for horse play: who hat 
to walk home’ after an afte on of 
lightful relaxation with the mies dir 
ing which they had the m prtune & 
lose the rent money. Unfo ee 
(Continued on pag 6) “4 
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“It’s easy to see that you? reputation is well de- 


served, Elsie,”’ said the corporal with a sharp glance 
at Elmer. 

“I am proud of my reputation,” Elsie admitted. 
“But I'm even prouder of having so much of my 
Borden’s Irradiated Evaporated Milk used in our 


ROENS Opare 
gO eNAPOR me 





army and by our allies. Good cooks and good soldiers 


everywhere know it makes perlectly sa umptious cream 
soups and mashed potatoes. 


And it’s so digestible and 
rich in Vitamin D!” 


Elmer shook his head disgustedly. “Talk, talk, talk!” 
he snapped. “I don’t see where you get the energy.” 

“Lots of people find energy they never dreamed 
they had,” said Elsie serenely, “in HEMO — Borden's 





new way to drink your vitamins and like ‘em! And 
do stop glaring at this nice soldier.” 
Elmer started menacingly toward the corporal who 
stood his ground. “Stay where you are, bully,”” warned 
the soldier. “I know a big cheese when I see one.” 
“One of the very finest cheese treats I know,” Elsie 
said quwkly, “is Borden’s lera-Sharp. Folks just rave 















about its keen, tangy cheddar flavor, ] must say it's 
ae : * one of the most distinguished of the distinguished 
it's made from such fine milk and cream. ; : 4 ; £ 
family of Borden's fine cheeses. 


Fiistous,” said Elsie, the Borden Cow, 
el just thought I'd come down with 
} for you to eat on the way to camp. 
you'd make a fuss over me.” Fee oe acl 


Elmer sniffed. “You may not be aware,” he said 


‘ 










“Distinguished, eh?” bellowed Elmer. “Well, with 
all due modesty, my record in the last war...” 
family’s distinguished war record, I Vv 


iva salute,” observed Elmer, the bull, 





“Oh don’t bore the corporal with your war record,” 
said Elsie. “He knows you're part of Borden’s.”’ 


“T get it,” laughed the corporal. “Jf it’s Borden’s, 


it’s got to be good!” 


pserved for men in the service,” 

Pal. “But if it weren't for regulations,” 

rig to Elsie, “every man in uniform 
salute you — with both hands!” 

Id > overdoing things,” laughed Elsie. 

UT} you were saluting my pure, whole- 





proudly to the corporal, “that my great Uncle Hector 
was the original Sitting Bull!” 


“Sitting Bull was an Indian,” objected the corporal oe: 
frowning suspiciously at Elmer. } cs ‘ 
“Speaking of Indians,” Elsie interrupted hastily, i ; 
“most boys at camp whoop like Indians when they 
open a box from home and find cake frostings, can- 
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j the grand things that are made 
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tq Elmer, turning to the corporal. 
Suose you never heard of the Battle 
” 
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ew Sta \ zz. 





‘You can serve your country even if 
you can't be in the arm y,’’ says Elsie, 
“Uf you aren’tin uniform, form a habit 
«*» BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND 
BONDS REGU! ARLY]"’ 
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'd jich rather hear about my smooth, dies, and cookies made with Borden's Eagle Brand 
Biden's Ice Cream,” Elsie broke in Sweetened Conden I 
Meryone comes on the run for that— and sweet, you kno 






So wonderfully smooth 
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70 MILLION DOLLARS SAVI 
on 0 gl 


Seventy million dollars! This vast sum would go a long way toward filling the 
wants of countless American families! And it probably did—for last year, more 
than that amount was saved for customers of A&P Super Markets... because 
the food they bought would have cost that much more if these stores operated 
on A&P’s cost rate of a few years ago. But A&P has steadily reduced its cost of 
selling food through new efficiencies—bringing amazing savings to its customers, 
Get the real significance of these savings. Millions of families not only saved by 
changing to A&P Super Markets from other food stores... but they made ad- 
ditional savings as A&P found new ways to do business at less expense. A&P 
carries on relentless war on needless expense in distributing foods. And each 
time it succeeds in saving money, you share in the savings. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY — 


Sap any day 
SAVE 
coe day or yw 
ENTIRE 
FOOD BILL 


& 


ESTABLISHED 
1859 


SUPER MARKETS 









UP TO AA 


ON MANY FINE FOODS 
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ITH living costs rising, now is the 

time to challenge your food shop- 
ping habits... to examine into what you 
buy, how much you pay, what you get for 
your money. 

Try shopping at your nearby A&P Super 
Market for just one week .. . for your usual 
7-day supply of food and household needs. 
But first, jot down the prices you have been 
paying for various things. Then go to your 
A&P Super Market ‘and compare prices. 
In the Grocery Department, shop from 
shelf to shelf, examine brands, read their 
labels . . . you'll find you save a penny or 
two per package on many things you need, 
of the quality you demand. 

In addition to the famous brands all 
grocers stock, you’ll find additional savings 
in many nationally known foods sold only 
by A&P. These are quality-renowned 
brands like the 33 Ann Page Foods;: White 
House Evaporated Milk; Eight O’Clock, 
Red Circle and Bokar Coffees; Marvel 
Bread; Jane Parker Cakes, Rolls and 
Donuts. These and scores of other foods 
are brought by A&P direct from factories, 
roasting plants and bakeries with many 
usual in-between costs eliminated—and 
the savings are shared with you. 

Visit the Dairy Center (the spick-and- 
span department complete with creamery 


“ Many A&P brands (sold only at A&P) bring you savings up to 25% compared 
to prices usually asked for other nationally known products of comparable 
quality. You’ll enjoy the goodness of our— 


Eight O’Clock, Red Circle and © 
Bokar Coffees 

White House Evaporated Milk 

The 33 Ann Page Foods 

Marvel “Enriched” Bread 

Jane Parker Cakes, Rolls & Donuts 

34 A&P Canned Fruits & Vegetables 


Sunnyfield Butter 
Mel-O-Bit Cheese 


7 Sunnyfield Cereals 


Sunnyfield Flours 


| © 1042—The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. YN yall 7 


12 White Sail Household Products 
Sunnyfield Hams & Smoked Meats 
and many other fine foods 
























butter, selected eggs, fine cheeses and 
fresh milk). Here again you’ve a st 
in store... in quality and low prices. 
spend time in the Meat Departmé 
in the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable D) 
ment. Note the goodness of everythil | 
see... and the reasonable prices ask 
you jot down your savings, remembe| 
these are savings you can make ar 
you shop. : 

Go to your A&P Super Market 
You’ll find profit in your visit...mc 
your money ... a saving in shopping 1& rl 








Better, more nourishing meals for your ™ ds, 
really good news to your family in times lik leis 
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I 
A&P pledges all it: F 
ience, all its skill i, 
resources to the job |PP 
viding you with the 
possible foods at thi 
possible prices. 





, He knew he was crying; it was his life that was crying. “Inglisi! Inglisi!” he said, and his hands were in the air 



















ms Aldridge 


RRY MORSE MEYERS 


us Far: 
EUENANT JOHN QUAYLE, of 


Force, is awaiting orders in 
fatirom where the Greek-Italian 
Will Lawson, an American 
t, }troduces him to a beautiful 
| Hel) Stangou, who tells him she 
i firs tid post and expects soon to 
fed) a hospital in the town of 


and }> girl are strongly attracted 
Mier,put she discourages his ad- 
sists jat he “be sensible.”” When 
hisiquadron (‘80’) are ordered 
athannina, he is elated at the 
bei) near Helen. 
His a gallant and experienced 
ad the command of Squadron 
¥-\\kmong Quayle’s fellow fliers 
Winn, Hersey, Vain, Stewart, 
pou, Brewer and Richardson. 
Wfitsair battle from this base, 
OutMihbered by the Italians, the 
halks up its first casualties: 
»jouth’s plane is shot down, 


ily hGital matron at Ioannina en- 
Miance between Quayle and 


| 

fof bad flying weather, the 
Blinded, and Quayle makes 
MY of Nitralexis, a fearless, 





. 


ht to the Sun 


laughing Greek flier and Papagos, his spunky 
little assistant. 

Clear weather brings a heavy bombing raid 
to the town. Next morning the squadron 1s sent 
up with orders to bring down as 
bombers as possible. In the air battle that 
follows, Brewer is shot down while trying to 
help Tap out of a tight spot. That afte rnoon, 


many enemy 


the squadron again engages the enemy. Quayle 
observes Richardson bail out of his flaming 
plane, is horrified to see an Italian strafe the 


parachute so that Richardson plunges to his 











death. White with fury, Quayle jown 
the cowardly Italian and flies back with the 
others to their bass 

Realization comes to Quayle that he loves 
Helen. He asks her to marry ! ‘ ‘ 
him but is reluctant, speaks of ‘‘the 
ties,” and final ays sh tl 
and let hin that ht. Q 
diately calls on Commander Hicke " 
accordance with the r ¢ 
has any objections if he, Q i 
Hickey, a true i wr 
delighted h tl H } 
he intenc Ig r ed a 
plies: ““Tomorrow , 

Hickey then answer owly NV ee 
ordered back to At t f B 
then he prom s Q that Hel may 
ride back to Atl i I ry 
in the Bombay, the i [ plane 


“Thanks, Hickey,” Quayle ; 


IV 


UAYLE went out and up to his 

room. He slept until after eight 

o'clock, then dressed and went 
downstairs. Hickey had ordered the ta- 
ble set up again in the hotel hall, and 
the others were eating. 

Again, Quayle was struck by the fact 
that there were only six of them. He 
ate the hard Greek bread and drank the 
thick Retzina wine that tasted like vio- 
lin strings because it had resin in it. He 
walked out of the broken entrance to 
the hotel and up to the hospital. 

There was no moon and the streets 
were hard from the two days’ sunshine. 
He waited in the common room for Helen 
She was dressed in a long yel 
a small yellow first-aid 


to come 
low coat with 
ip on her head 

They walked down the. steps and 
through the village out toward the 
yombed bridge at the foot of the lake 
They were silent through the village but 

the white misted road he spoke to 


Do you know now?” he said. “Be 


fore you say anything, I'll tell you. I 
think I can get you back to Athens in 
the Bombay—that’s the transport plane. 
We've been shifted back to Athens.” 
“You are going back? You're going 
back to Athens? When?” she said. 
“Tomorrow or the next day, I don’t 
know. But you can get back in the Bom- 
bay. What have you thought about?” 
“I don’t know,” she said. “It’s differ- 
ent, you going back. It’s different 
now.... What will happen at Athens? I 
don’t think I can go... I can’t leave 
here.” 
“T’'ll fix that... the matron will...’ 
“But even then, what is there ahead?” 
“Not very much. Nothing definite. If 
I leave Greece, you would come too... 
it looks as if I'll be here until the Ger- 
mans come in. Then we'll go back to 
Egypt. You can live there or go to 
England . just so long as we’re not 
split by a war. What do you expect?” 
“It's going to be difficult leaving,” 
Helen said 
(Continued on page 44) 
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$2.00 Magic Purse 
model with open window. 


$3.50 Zip model with 
removable Magic Purse. 


Other Lady Buxtons from $1. 


It’s THE ONE BILLFOLD that 
can boast of always looking 
young! Know why? Because 
it’s made in a unique and 
patented way. No buckles, 
no bulges, as in ordinary 
billfolds. There’s a grand 
“give and take” tailored 
into Lady Buxton. It expands 
smoothly when you cram 
it; eases into place again, 
when you lighten the load. 
That’s why women insist 
on Lady Buxton by name! 


—_ 
‘Tree! GRADUATION 
AND OTHER GIFT IDEAS, 
from small remembrances 
at 75¢to lovely matched 
sets at $25. Gift-wrap- 
ping directions; infor- 
mation on leather. Just 
write Buxton, Inc., 
4276 Orleans Street, 
Springfield, Mass., 
or Dept. K, 47 W. 
34 St., N. Y. City. 










My Lady T3ugton thiukes 


$5. "Three-Way" with 
Magic Purse in selected 
Goatskin — others from 
$3.50 to $7.50. 
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Qee-$ take © with 













Here's an extra bit of Magic. No wonder 
it’s called Magic Purse. I love it “solo” 
when I want to carry only small change, 
because it’s so ingenious, practical. When 
I want to carry my change and notes to- 
gether, I just lock it back into the bill- 
fold. It fits perfectly and stays put. 
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VM ALL FOR THE 
GREAT OPEN SPACES 


I'M IN AND OUT 
OF THE SHOPS 


And here my Lady Buxton 
“Three-Way” scores again! 
Always keeps my keys, 
cards, license, shopping 
lists, money in shipshape 
order and where | can 
reach them in a jiffy! 


There, | carry the Magic 
Purse “solo” for my small 
change. | just unsnap the 
purse, lift out the clever 
“flaplock.” To replace, | re- 
verse the motions, press 
down the cap. It's double 
locked into place. 





| GET yf 
THE WANDERLUST! 


And then | need a special 
hideaway for important 
bills and papers. The inner 
Partition, reversed, does 
the trick! It locks itself in. 
Keeps things safe; out of 
sight! 


GLAMOUR GIRL, TOO! 


With a “formal”—I need a 
sleek, wafer-thin billfold, 
Lady Buxton’s inner parti- 
tion, removed, is just that! 
It's attractive, a complete 
fold, and adds a dash of 
color to my ensemble. 





Crazy Over Horses 


Continued from page 22 


public-spirited senator has yet offered 
to amend the racing laws to provide 
free transportation home for losers on 
the backs of the nags which let them 
down. 

The extent to which horse racing has 
gripped the country is partly indicated 
by the race-track betting and attend- 
ance statistics for 1941, when 15,000,000 
went to the races in 16 states where 
racing is legal and bet a total of $517,- 
382,107. However, these figures don’t 
begin to tell the story. An incalculable 
amount of money is bet illicitly with 
bookmakers away from the race tracks. 
Early figures for 1942 indicate that all 
records will be smashed to atoms this 
year. No statistics are available on the 
number of form players who will trudge 
over the hill to the poorhouse when their 
infallible systems for beating the races 
turn out to be slightly less than fool- 
proof. Such figures as these would hurt 
the game by seriously interfering with 
the improvement of the breed and, 
therefore, aren’t compiled by racing 
commissions. 

When Phineas T. Barnum coined the 
slogan, “Never give a sucker an even 
break,” he unwittingly wrote the plat- 
form of the crooked element in the 
horse-racing industry. Horse players 
are tossed around like a pair of dice at 
a Harlem rent party, yet their gratitude 
for this treatment knows no bounds. 
They live in fear that reformers will 
step in and spoil the game. 

You can drive a horse to water, some 
great mind has pointed out, but you can- 
not make him drink. Conversely, the 
races make many a horse player drink 
but at the average track you cannot 
drive him to water. There’s none for 
drinking unless he visits the stables over 
behind the backstretch. Nor is this an 
oversight. All the New York tracks 
have been so burdened with excess 
profits that they had to spend hundreds 
of thousands on improvements. One of 
the improvements long sought by race- 
track patrons has been public drinking 
fountains. But, with the exception of 
Belmont Park and Aqueduct the track 
owners didn’t get around to installing 
them along with the much less-needed 
renovations. To furnish free drinking 
water seems to be too much to ask. 


The Great Outdoor Sport 


Racing, as Mr. Swope has pointed out, 
is a healthful sport. It gets one out in 
the open and that goes for everything 
including the pockets. Race tracks are 
beautifully landscaped. Their majestic 
trees and well-kept shrubbery (clipping 
is really an art as practiced at the race 
track) make-losing one’s bankroll such 
sweet sorrow that the delighted victim 
returns again and again and again. 
Thus, his health is bound to benefit if 
his wealth doesn’t. 

Nor is fresh air the only healthful 
concomitant. No racing fan over- 
eats, for any length of time, at any rate. 
And at this very moment, hundreds of 
thousands of race-track addicts would 
be walking around the streets and lanes 
of America, stoop-shouldered, if it 
weren't for the kindly interest the state 
and track owners take in their comfort. 
To save their patrons from the necessity 
of carting around tons of copper coins in 
their pockets, most tracks graciously 
agree to shoulder this burden by retain- 
ing the odd pennies after paying off 
winners to the nickel or dime as the 
case may be. The technical name for 
this act of benevolence is “breakage,” 
although there are several less euphe- 
mistic terms for it. 





In New York State alo 
racing fans were relieved 
sity of toting around the sy 
443.43 in one-cent pieces, 
a total of 101,044,343 penn 
placed end to end, wov 
heaven whence pennies are 
shower every time it rain: 

Race-track owners usua 
exasperating by-product 
with the state, which pract| 
gave rise to the saying t 
falls on the just and the 
When it is revealed that 
for the entire country amc 
$3,000,000, it doesn’t take a 
to figure out who got all th 
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The Ten Per Ceni y — 


The state and the track 
ate in lightening the bur 
players by extracting a po 
bet as their fee. In mos 
“take” is ten per cent 4 
whacked up evenly by the 
in the pact. When a ten pe 
is cut out of the same pie 
times in the course of an & 
it usually is, the player's ors 
over. He may not have ¢ thir 
but he knows his money, { 
hands. Half of it goes to th t 
duce taxes, and the other 
the track, some of it tobe | 
more trees and shrubbery, ¥ 
stands and more prizes fo jie 
and breeders to encourage sm 
prove the breed. ] 

Neither is anything spe ‘to 
a few public telephones. V ny 
ter a race track, you lose |} 
the outside world, which is 
be. There is nothing so «fae 
a horseman as subjecting 1 f 
annoyances from the outsic i 
concentrating on his vocati. 5 
the ponies without the aic 
nine-tails. : 

Improving the breed, of 'ts6i 
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ars ago, Alfred G. Vander- 
1g racing magnate who, un- 
y enlisted in the Navy, was 
aont Park as well as Pim- 
e revolutionary suggestion 
horse owners be compelled 
jlicly before a race whether 
ald be. trying to win or just 
kercise. To nonracing folk, 
aake sense. They naively 
every time a race horse 
50st, he was trying to win. 
belief, held also by many 
ithe races, is erroneous, of 
times, a race horse is just 
r up and sometimes he’s 
good price for himself for 
ry by throwing the handi- 
th a slow performance. 
rbilt, whose great grand- 
said, “The public be 
cussed out by more than 
for suggesting that the 
/asidered to the extent of 
n the secret of whether or 
it is betting on is giving 
ge try or just taking a 
Nothing ever came of 
suggestion, and the 
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phemistically termed by 
jill one of the ivy-covered 
racing. It is now sug- 
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the returns are in from 
x, whether their bag of 
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) > Beat the Races 


irobably more persons in 
ave discovered the secret 
the races than there are 
.S. Army. Every sports 
war with the type. Usually, 
#)) has discovered the secret 
fs is an undernourished, 
jidividual with a strange 
gi his eyes. A generous lot 
Hick Columbuses are, too. 
q . ° 
irers of gold mines jeal- 
| eir secret from the world 
ye me misers. But the man 
out how to beat the races 


Nevith others. If the other 
finish the dough, he will 
i and I don’t mean 
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¥-products of horse rac- 
do science of handi- 
ibased on the erroneous 
tit thoroughbred horses 


ig period of years show 
un/> form only about once 
ts)/Thus, a handicapper has 
onl im at the outset. 

€tin who follow the noble 
Mndicapping hasten to ex- 
‘OWan beat a race but you 
mejaces. The trouble with 
nis that nobody wants to 
ereas almost everyone 


alays willing to share his . 


Tl) to form. Statistics com-, 
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wants to play the races. And no one 
ever stops on his way to a pari-mutuel 
window to reflect on the great obvious 
truth that if professional handicappers, 
who bring into play whatever skill and 
technical knowledge there is in connec- 
tion with their calling, still cannot beat 
the races, what chance has the average 
man who trusts to luck, a hatpin or the 
dream he had last night? 

The Sport of Kings, which is really the 


sport of deuces for the average player 


since two-dollar bets are the most com- 
mon, flourishes in times of great unrest 
and social upheavals. When people be- 
come discouraged after years of fruit- 
less effort to keep that old curly wolf 
away from their threshold they are ripe 
for plucking by the benevolent gentle- 


men who have put themselves in charge 


of the improvement of the breed. A visit 
to a race track, an afternoon of begin- 
ner’s luck, and the prospective victim 
says to himself: “And to think I’ve been 
foolish enough to work for a living all 
these years with this going on right un- 
der my nose!” 

From that point on he starts talking 


to himself regularly. Then he subscribes | 


to one of the racing sheets (25 cents per 
copy because the firm that prints these 
journals has a monopoly and can name 
its own price). Inside of a week, if he 
hasn’t discovered an infallible system 
for beating the ponies, he has at least 
found a sure way to reduce his bank 
balance while paying a tax to himself 
out of money spent on relaxation, which 
he will receive back in public expendi- 
ture, as stated by the New York State 
Racing Commission. 

The thoroughbred race horse furnishes 
employment for many but causes un- 
employment for many more. Millions 
are invested in him by those who can 
afford to make horses their hobby. And 
millions are lost on him by those who 
can’t afford to have even hobbyhorses. 
A thing of beauty, nevertheless, the 
race horse is about as useless a creature 
as there is in the whole pattern of civi- 
lization. As a medium for betting, he 
serves no purpose that a nannygoat or 
a fine, fat sow wouldn’t fill if the emer- 
gency required it. As a saddle horse, he 
is too flighty and, besides, is a runner 
and not a several-gaited steed such as 
gentlemen prefer, along with blondes. 
Behind a plow he would be a complete 
flop since he is built for speed, not pull- 
ing strength. As the motive power of a 
vegetable wagon he would be a menace 
to traffic, not to mention the vegetables, 
because of his high-strung nature. In 
times of famine, his flesh would be not 
only inferior in quality but also in 
quantity to that of the dray horse, as a 
substitute for beef. Roast tenderloin of 
a 6 to 5 favorite is reported to be too 
stringy for the palate of a beef-eater. 

As a sire for Army horses, the thor- 
oughbred is desirable but again there is 
a catch. The requirements of the Army 
and those of the race track don’t seem 
to jibe. Not long ago, an examination of 
the “score sheets” of Remount stallions, 
kept over a period of years at the Army 
Remount Station in Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, revealed the surprising, and to 
race-track men, disappointing, informa- 
tion that the best Army horses were 
sired by the two least prepossessing stal- 
lions of all the hundreds bought by the 
Remount Service. These ungainly 
beasts, Majority and Breast Plate, had 
more things wrong with them, from the 


point of view of the professional im- | 


prover of the breed, than a couple of 
hucksters’ spavined nags. Yet, they 
produced the exact type of horses the 
Army wants. 

It’s all very discouraging to those 
who thought racing had a mission to per- 
form besides its traditional one of guar- 


anteeing that all horsemen, except 
track owners, of course, will die broke. 
THE END 
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‘How's your “Pep Appeal’? 


—by Williamson 
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The Boss: Sorry. Can't use it. That song’s got no whoosh! No bang! No pep appeal! 
Joe: That lets us out, Art. You've got no words—I've got no tune! 





Art: No pep appeal, huh? Say! I was reading the other day about how you can’t have 
pep without vitamins. And that’s us, pal! I bet we haven't been eating right. You know, 
not getting all our vitamins. 


Joe: Maybe you're right, Art. And that gives me an idea. Come with me, boy! 





| J0@: This is the ticket, Art. Look what it says: “KELLOGG’S PEP is made from choice 
parts of sun-ripened wheat and contains extra-rich sources of the two vitamins most 
likely to be missing in ordinary meals—vitamins B, and D.” 





Art: And, mister, does it taste good! Boy! If getting the rest of our vitamins is as much 
fun as eating this swell, crunchy cereal, we'll be in the big time before we know it! 


Vitamins for pep! Ages Hep for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of Vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


| MADE BY KELLOGG’S IN BATTLE CREEK SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 





























By Douglas Ruth 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


How a young lady of re- 
finement came fo see in a 
factory not noise and dirt, 
but the wings of aircraft 


sky was a pale yellow-green, Vene- 

tia would look up from picking the 
sweet peas. Frederick would know then 
that she had heard it and he would wait, 
his eyes reluctantly searching the empty 
sky. 

In a moment it would come, a beating 
sound swelling to a roar. Far, far up, 
there would be a glint of silver wings. 

The mighty interceptor-pursuit plane 
would straighten from the dive with a 
throbbing sound that pounded at their 
temples. They would see the sun glint 
again on the wings and the queer double 
body as it streaked across the valley. 
Then, with a quiet swishing sound it 
would be gone. Just like that, one long 
swish and it was gone. 


Gis mas a at evening, when the 


Twin Booms 


Only its passing would have left a 
radiant look on Venetia’s face and a 
tenseness to her body in its blue smock. 
And Frederick wanted to say profane 
words and tramp the sweet-pea vines 
back into the dirt. 

“Sure moves fast, doesn’t she?” he 
managed to comment this evening. “It’s 
those twin booms, I guess.” 

Venetia didn’t even hear him. Her 
head with its red-gold braids and dainty 
classic features was turned toward the 
west. In the west a pink cloud drifted 
against the yellow-green sky. 

Picking up the rake and shears, Fred- 
erick took them to the garage. He was 
as long as possible putting them away 
and then he lifted the hood of their old 
sedan. 

He knew Venetia did not like him to 
come to the supper table with his hands 
all greasy but it was better than seeing 
her there with that faraway look on her 
face as if she were that woman poet— 
what was her name, Amy something? 
Venetia went in quite a lot for poetry 
and was always having varied ‘“emo- 
tional experiences.” 








One afternoon, Frederick heard his name over f ( 
public-address system. He was wanted home at onc 
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Bradford said, “Good luck, boy. Make mine an El Rope | 


She was probably having one now, 
Frederick thought as he turned the re- 
bored motor over and listened to its soft 
purr. To Frederick a plane was a plane 
and a mighty comforting sight now that 
there was this war. But to Venetia, a 
plane was a “shining messenger of de- 
light.” She also called the new moon a 
“smiling silver mouth.” Well, at least 
Venetia was staying home, looking after 
the house and cooking his supper at 
night. She would not be reading all that 
poetry stuff now that she was no longer 
working at the Centaur Circulating Li- 
brary. 

Frederick’s salary as bookkeeper at 
the Pacific Clothing Store was small but 
sometimes he thought if Venetia had let 
him be the only wage earner, he would 
have worked harder and got more 
money. He didn’t know exactly how, 
because the clerical force of a clothing 
company is limited and Horace Har- 
court had the only decent job as office 
manager. 

Well, Venetia would have to let him 
do all the wage earning for a while at 
least. They were having a baby after 


seven years of marriage ° eV 
netia’s saying she would < ret being 
child into this world until — 
it a comfortable home + # 
education. Frederick gue ! 
body felt like that they ht a8 
stop fighting and tell Hitl © come § 
over. ; 
Before he went in to sup be wal 
his hands with lava soap was 
of comforting to monkey ‘in 0 
chinery but he guessed ares 
right. Probably it did loo ag i 
a bookkeeper to have 4 
fingernails. -| 
“I hear,” Venetia said | 
down to the a “tha 
court’s getting Horace ' 
Tschaikowsky recordings | 
niversary. Maybe they'll 
hear them.” ie 
Horace Harcourt was Fr a 
down at the Pacific Cl “te 
Sometimes they were | 
Harcourt home. il 
Frederick went on €4 » 
and meat loaf but Venet M 
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THE WORLD Loves a (lappy Ruewowe 7 




















Frankie Frog, who painted cuties, 


Certainly knew his bathing beauties. 






So when he picked the fair Francine 
As “Miss Millpond”— he picked a queen, | 


Now Frank is hers and Fran is his— 
A merger smooth as CALVERT is. 

Yes, Happy Blending of the best 

Gives both romance and whiskey zest. 








- That’s why each drop of CALVERT mates 
a The richest, rarest whiskey traits. 

| No drink has got what CALVERT’S got— 
. | It’s Happy Blending. Try a spot! 
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THE WHISKEY WITH THE HAPPY BLENDING’ 
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There’s enjoyment for 60 minutes... one 
hour... one-twenty-fourth of a day in 
every pack of delicious FIVE FLAVOR 
LIFE SAVERS! Time it yourself. 





Collier's for June 13, 1942 





Unpleasant Breath gets its traveling papers when you pop a PEP-O-MINT into 
your mouth. Carry these breath-taking LIFE SAVERS at all times. 






Between Old Malls, Philip Luckfields— 
or whatever cigarette it is you smoke— 
you'll find PEP-O-MINTS a pleasant 
and tasty mouth-freshener. 


Everybody's breath offends sometimes after eating, drinking, or smoking. Let 
LIFE SAVERS save yours. Choice of 11 delicious mint and fruit flavors. Sold 
everywhere. 5¢. 








Missouri Master 
Continued from page 17 


Congress). Benton’s earliest memories 
are political—Election Day drinking and 
fighting around country polling places 
and jolting over hill roads with his fa- 
ther, electioneering. He remembers sit- 
ting across the family breakfast table 


| staring with fascination at William Jen- 


nings Bryan and stuffing himself with 
poached eggs shimmying on halves of 
baked potatoes. 

The boy rebelled against plans for a 
legal education. His talents ran to draw- 
ing and street-fighting. When he was 
seventeen, he went to Chicago to study 
at the Art Institute. He strutted through 
a period of thinking himself a genius, 
then packed off to Paris where, he says, 
“T wallowed in every cockeyed ism that 
came along, and it took me ten years 
to get all that modernist dirt out of my 
system.” 

After four years in France, Benton 
came back to New York, broke and dis- 
illusioned. He scraped along on odd 
jobs, painting, among other things dis- 
play portraits of such early-day movie 
stars as Theda Bara and Clara Kim- 
ball Young. He loafed around New 
York gyms, wrestled, boxed, drank beer 
with fight promoters and anonymous 
heavyweights, but it never occurred to 
him then to use this vigorous material 
in his painting. His work was full of 
symbolism and subtleties. 

When the United States entered the 
first World War, Benton pulled some 
wires and landed in Naval Intelligence. 
But his papers got mixed up some way, 
and he found himself at the Norfolk 
naval base shoveling coal. When his 
papers were straightened out, Benton 
was shifted to a drawing board. -Im- 
mediately he lost interest in colored 
cubes and artistic posturing. Dredges, 
blimps, airplanes and barracks took the 
place of his old studio abstractions. 

When the war was over, Benton was 
ready to get out and take a look at 

| America. He bummed through the hills 


“I promised to write every day, but I couldn't mail | 
them until I found out where he was stationed!” 
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of Tennessee and Arkansa 
harmonica in return for § 
bed for the night. He drif 
rivers, listening to river te 
rich bottomlands. He w 
mines, the oil country, the) 
filling sketchbooks. i 
In 1924 he was called h 
souri. His father was dy 
dropped in every day to- 
rowdy stories the old mant 
gusto. Tom’s boyhood ¢ 
him. In the faces of old fr’ 
a genial American neighh 08 
was pleasantly differen (0% 
pinched, harried look of I | 
He began to think of cor |™ 
Missouri to live, a decisio *) 
to make until the spring Mi 
1935, when he left Greer 2 
with an outburst of epithe: at? 
Washington Square. 1 


Art is Accept if. 


















Missouri, in those hap 4 
days, was best known for) 
crooked politics. Art was) 
perience for most Misso 
as something decadent 
effeminate, like kissing 4 lé 
stead of shaking it whe 
“How-do.” Today, art is 
politics, religion and footb 
Missouri is indebted to To | 

As Benton rattled at) ~ 
ing barns, courthouse St 
sleeping cows and lean, We" 
souri faces, he began to 1% 
He did more painting, less 
talking. He became inter | 2 
souri foliage, spent hour” 
delicate webbing of Missol 
began to do still lifes—s¢ * 
heard-of for this painter ¢ ha 
tering canvases. - || 

ta the spring of 1939, afl ot 
in Missouri, Benton stage 


show at the Fifth Avenue ( Yh 





















































an Artists. Thirty- 
eer were represented 
id astonished critics 
the 0 Gehtful work of the 
ears, perhaps the two 
orking years of the 
ens, butterflies, spring 
1 the place of riots, 
s, expressed with sim- 
ypathy, marked these 
years: A farmer 
, country Negroes 
led church, a butter- 
spider’s web woven 
led Missouri flora, a 
, at noon, his mules 


ie. 
ed to his handsome, 
e, Rita, whom he 
York in 1922. Rita 
a-age son, T. P., and 

e. She sees that 
eer on ice, plenty of 
h he spills on the new 
r Rady dotted with Jes- 
| orange juice). She 
s for Tom’s big paint- 
ch of his business and 
ut of social invitations 
s would bore Tom. 


o Young Artists 
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shard to help Tom’s stu- 
aintings. The Bentons 
in their home which 
work of Tom’s pupils 
to young artists: 
and sell ’em cheap’). 
y the oils and water 
students, then under- 
m to well-to-do, art- 
vyho drop in for good 
¢ and good food (Rita 
:). If the Bentons sell 
for more than they 
difference goes to the 
‘Bentons don’t sell the 
stuck with it. 
Benton takes his painting 
n the Ozarks, and turns 
creeks, pigs, rural fid- 
and wild flowers (not 
He never lets his stu~ 
realities. He boots 
t into the world of strikes, 
litical rallies and Baptist 


Benton leads a sur- 
e, working hard, relax- 
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| *,... and what progressive school does 
your little boy go to, Mrs. Marvin? 
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ing only on week ends, when he likes to | 
drink a few highballs (Bourbon and tap | 
water, no seltzer) and listen to classical | 
music. A few years ago he bought a 
sprawling old gray stone house, knoc ae 
out four stalls of the huge stable and | 
put in a north window, providing him a | 
big, drafty, well-lighted studio, cluttered | 
with work and unanswered mail. He 
drives himself twelve and fourteen 
hours a day when working at some 
major project, and a normal workday 
is seldom less than ten hours. In a 
single year he finished the Missouri 
mural (45,000 square feet of wall space), 
wrote a 100,000-word autobiography and 
several articles on politics and _ phi- 
losophy, gave a dozen lectures, cov- 
ered the Mississippi flood country 
(thirty-five drawings) and the Michigan 
automobile strikes (twenty-five maga- 
zine illustrations), finished seven litho- 
graphs and made the designs for five 
easel pictures. 

Once he did a supergigantic blurb for 
Indiana in six months, four of which 
were spent in research. Commissioned 
to paint a picture two hundred and fifty 
feet long and fifteen feet high, celebrat- 
ing the history of Indiana for the Chi- 
cago Fair, Benton scurried over the 
state, sketching, talking and studying, 
then set to work. The actual painting 
took only sixty-two days. 

When Benton plays, he plays hard. 
One day, years ago, he happened to pick 
up his son’s harmonica. He tooted a 
couple notes, got interested in the thing, 
sat down and played it for four months. 
Never touched a brush. Now he is quite 
a virtuoso on the chromatic harmonica. 
He carries two or three, and his “sheet 
music” is to professional musicians an 
amusing conglomerate of lines, dots, 


arrows up and down (denoting breath- 


ing in and out) and numbers (indicating 


which hole of the instrument to blow | 


into). 

Benton’s war work has cut deeply 
into the Saturday nights, and his plans 
for the future will leave little time for 
the harmonica. As long as the war 
lasts, he says, he will work with and for 
the government. He has several proj- 
ects in mind, the chief of which will be 
a dramatization of American produc- 
tion. The 1942 series of Benton war 


paintings was called “The Year of | 


Peril.” He hopes the next series will be 
called “The Year of Victory.” 
THE END 
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Fine way to end the day! 


After long, hot hours at the office, you 
aren’t inclined to give Home Life much of 
a break. But you can make evenings the 
Best Part of the Day. Just before dinner, 
get out of those hot clothes, grab a cake 
of Ivory Soap, and get into the tub. 





Pep up in an IVORY BATH 


Give your muscles a good going 
over with a little elbow grease and 
a lot of that thick, quick Ivory 
lather. Takes only a minute. That 
big white floating cake lathers up 
faster than any leading bath soap. 
The brisker therubbing, the better 
your skin feels. New Ivory is so 
mild lots of men use it for shav- 
ing! You’ll step out, feeling cool 
and keen! 


A Fresh Start for a 
Happy Evening! 
Dinner till bedtime becomes good 
fun time, after your Ivory Bath. 
You're so refreshed you find 
friends better company. And that 
fresh, clean “‘Ivory"’ smell makes 
you better company, too. For a 
quick pick-up at the end of the 
day, enjoy Ivory’s faster, more 
luxurious lather. Get a Fresh Start 
evéry evening in an Ivory Bath! 


99*4*/00% PURE « IT FLOATS 
TRADEMARK REG. U. &. PAT, OFF, . PROCTER & GAMOLE 


Fou a FRESH START... 
att IVORY CATH 


























\By Hans Ruesch 


"ILLUSTRATED BY HARDIE GRAMA\ 
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At the beginning of this 
desert battle, twelve tanks 
and an armored car; at the 
end one man, alone, but 
armed with the sure prom- 
ise of his own invincibility 


asphalt road. The dazzling sand was 

broad, soft and yielding, and the 
twelve baby tanks, a complete section 
escorted by an armored car, were rolling 
playfully over the dunes like lion cubs 
chasing one another under the watchful 
eyes of their doting mother. 

The tanks, exhausts roaring and wire- 
less masts swaying, seemed the only 


fe WAS smoother than traveling on an 


things alive in the desert. Even. the 
three-men crews—the body of the com- 
mander emerging stiffly from the open 


turret, the driver at the levers, the gun- 
behind his weapons—were immo- 
bile as though drained of all life. 


ner 


Yet this was a gross delusion: be- 
tween heaven and earth, the tanks, in- 
sensible machines of iron and steel, 
were the only dead things, and every- 


thing else was aliv 
nerves taut in watchfulness—also the 
sands were alive, moving impercepti- 
bly in obedience to strange laws, con- 
tinually shifting the face of the desert; 
the very air, a grayish haze shrouding 
the sun as in a veil, was alive with dan- 
ger, the danger of attack from the sky, 
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not only the men, 


or of a suddenly soaring khamsin, the 
south wind heavy with sand from the 
equatorial regions that made the atmos- 
phere unbreathable. 

The tank section was hand-picked. 
The men were hardened to desert war- 
fare—trained to do with a small amount 
of water each day, to shoot straight in 
the dazzling whiteness, to endure long 
rides and marches in the grueling heat. 
The commanders knew the tricks of the 
sands and the dangers behind the dunes 
and how to move swiftly over torrid, 
faceless territory. 

To be sure, it took all kinds to make a 
crew, and not all the men felt or thought 
alike. But in one quality they all resem- 
bled one another—in their determina- 
tion to fulfill their assignment at 
whatever cost, to make the contact 
in the mountains, where no plane could 
land, and deliver the new plans for the 
attack from the interior. 

It was only a small cog they would 
start turning, but each little cog might 
determine the entire outcome of the 
offensive that had to start simulta- 
neously on all fronts. . . . Along the 
littoral belt, the first columns were al- 
ready rolling. There was not an hour to 
lose. They would make that cog turn, 
even if it took the last machine, the last 
man. 


EOFFREY BLAKE, commanding 
the fifth tank, was destined to get 
farther than any other commander in 
this section. Perhaps it was just because 
one man must always get farther than 








others; or because he was hardier and 
stronger; or because he was luckier, 
which is, in war, another form of 
strength, an asset of valor. 

But rarely did his thoughts flash back 
to the past. A soldier’s thoughts do not 
dwell on days gone by. True, Geoffrey 
Blake was never meant to be a soldier 
—but now he was a soldier, a full- 
fiedged soldier rapidly forgetting the 
past, never thinking of the future, and 
living intensely in the present only. The 
past was too sweet, the future too grim. 
Both were disturbing. 

Perhaps there really was a city in 
England clad in mists, where life used to 
be gay and carefree—where lived a girl 
with sun in her hair and sky in her eyes. 
But that city and the life and people in 
it now seemed so unlikely and remote, 
that at times he was inclined to believe 
that they existed only in the realm of his 
imagination. What was real to him now 
was the desert. And the sun, smothering 
in its own heat. And the camp, with its 
little cone-shaped tents, the park of ar- 
mored cars and tanks and Bren-carriers 
and trucks, and the hum of youth. And 
flies and boredom were real. And Aye- 
sha, back in town, her arms dark as 
shadows and warm as sand. And auto- 
matic weapons. And bombs. 

And the mission was real. So real, 
that it eclipsed everything else, even 
Ayesha and the desert sun. 

His fingers went to the canteen. For 
a little while they rested on it hesi- 
tantly, then returned to the rim of the 
turret’s manhole where they remained. 


They worked fever 
broken track, keept 
the tank, hole 
get their bearin 
steady in the fu 
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ERE in the United States, mech- 
anization rests upon more than 

\ 41,000 locomotives — more than 
2,000,000 freight cars— speeding on 
their own highways of 230,000 miles of rail lines. 


As the U. S. Army says in an official manual, 


“Rail transportation provides a service which insures 
that a body of troops and their impedimenta will be 
transported to destination with the least amount of 
inconvenience and fatigue. The railroads can supply 
equipment so combined...as to accommodate passen- 
gers, freight, livestock, vehicles, ammunition, baggage, 
and practically all else tendered for transportation.” 


And more and more freight, these days, is being 


‘you Ber muss A MECHANIZED we 


“tendered for transportation” by rail — and is being 
handled as tendered. 


That is being done because of twenty years of planning 
and improvement since the last war, and because, — 
since war started in Europe in 1939, the railroads 
have steadily increased their capacity to keep pace 

with the country’s rising production. 


How much more they can do depends upon the | 
materials for repair and maintenance, and for addi- 

tional cars and locomotives, which they are permitted | 
to get. Whatever that may be, the railroads will con-— 
tinue to make the fullest use of all their resources in | 
their vital part of this mechanized war. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS! — 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ting,” said Hor- © 


between the eyes already, Papa.” Har- 
court reached lazily for the adding ma- 
chine tape. “What’s on your so-called 
mind?” 

Frederick pulled up his shoulders. 

“Now that the baby’s coming—” he 
began and then stopped. That wasn’t 
the way. Approach them from their 
point of view. “I wanted to give the 
store a chance to meet an offer I’ve had 
elsewhere. That is, after working here 
for seven years I thought it only fair to 
tell you—to let the store meet this other 
offer.” 


7 eat did not look up but he 

was smiling as if the figures on the 
adding machine tape were funny or 
something. “And where did you get this 
other, splendid offer?” 

Frederick kept his hands by his sides. 
“You're using the bookkeeping system 
I’ve installed. That system is saving 
this company hundreds of dollars. Even 


ways crabs about leaving ledgers—and 
then he realized it didn’t matter whether 
Harcourt crabbed or not. He could 
never go back to the Pacific Clothing 
Store. Not after walking out cold with 
all the office girls tittering. 

He was walking along in the hot sun, 
past thousands of parked cars, and 
breathing in dust from the unpaved lots. 
Through the heat waves ahead he could 
see the plant buildings of the Great 
Western Aircraft Company. 

It felt funny walking along like that 
when he should be back at his desk. No, 
darn it. He didn’t belong back at that 
desk, not after this morning, not after 
seven years. After this morning it was 
necessary to get a job in the offices of 
Great Western Aircraft. War fever? 
Perhaps it was. 

He was forced to park almost a mile 
away from the administration buildings, 
so jammed was every inch of space with 
automobiles. Men swarmed every- 
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“Let's make it a daring daylight robbery 


instead—when the elevators are runnin 


from the company’s point of view—” 

Harcourt dropped the tape and looked 
squarely at Frederick. “From the com- 
pany’s point of view, we could get any 
girl from business college at sixteen a 
week to do your work. I asked you 
where is this other offer? The Army or 
Navy?” 

Frederick’s mind seemed bogged 
down. He tried to think of a concern, 
any concern that might be hiring book- 
keepers. 

“An aircraft company. Great West- 
ern Aircraft,” he was saying loudly al- 
though he couldn't remember thinking 
of that name at all. “They’ve been after 
me for months.” ; 

Harcourt looked at him knowingly 
and Frederick forced himself to meet 
that gaze, imprinting on his own mind 
the details of Harcourt’s face, the 
twisted full lips, the cold eyes and 
arched nose. 

Harcourt was saying, ‘““You must have 
a touch of war fever. Forget this Dale 
Carnegie stuff and get back to your 
peer have put the ledgers back in 
the safe, thought Frederick as he walked 
across dusty parking lots. Harcourt al- 





where, joking and calling to one another 
as they climbed in or out of automo- 
biles. Probably they were changing 
shifts. They wore tan work clothes 
with large identification badges and 
they carried lunch boxes. 

Frederick walked past whole blocks 
of partly completed bombers standing 
in outdoor assembly line. Every once 
in a while a bomber or transport plane 
thundered past and it was all so loud 
you couldn’t think, yet sort of awe-in- 
spiring like being in the stadium when 
U.S.C. was playing Notre Dame. 

Oh, but Venetia is going to be mad, he 
thought. 

The employment offices at Great 
Western seemed huge and all mixed up 
like everything else. He filled out ap- 
plication blanks about his experience 
and citizenship and he concentrated on 
the aptitude and psychological tem- 
perament tests. In another room he 
fitted pegs into holes of a board and 
monkeyed around with something like 
a jigsaw puzzle only bigger. 

Some of it seemed farfetched to 
Frederick but he waited and inspected 
his hands to see that they were neat and 
clean for his appointment. 
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He would try if they gave him a job 
to do the very best he could and never 
give an argument, because Venetia was 
waiting at home and he had to have a 
job. 


“I’m sorry, Brown. Frederick Brown, 
isn’t it?” Frederick nodded, and the as- 
sistant personnel manager continued: 
“We don’t need any more bookkeepers.” 

Frederick hitched forward in his chair 
and managed to get his tongue out of the 
way so he could talk. “How long—I 
mean you say there is no opening at 
all?” 

The personnel man shuffled Fred- 
erick’s examination papers around, not 
the ones about his experience but the 
ones showing the things he had done 
with his hands. “‘How did you ever hap- 
pen to be a bookkeeper in the first 
place?” 

Frederick must have looked like a 
dumb bunny or something because the 
personnel man smiled. ‘No, seriously 
speaking. Your tests indicate mechani- 
cal ability above the average. You 
should be very good around machinery. 
Why don’t you sign up for one of our 
classes in riveting or welding?” 


“Riveting?” said Frederick. “You 
mean riveting airplanes?” 
“DIVETING!” said Venetia. ‘“Have 


you gone crazy? What do you know 
about riveting? And in a factory!” 

Frederick had tried to break the news 
as matter-of-factly as possible to Ve- 
netia, and she was acting as if she 
wanted to take the broom to him. 

“At a time like this!’ said Venetia. 
“Ruining your chances with Horace and 
now going off on this insane tangent! 
We even could have managed without 
a raise.” She didn’t cry. He almost 
wished that she would cry so he could 
take her in his arms and tell her that it 
would be all right. But she just glared 
at him. 

Well, Frederick couldn’t blame her. 
Even he could hardly believe he had 
walked out on his job just because he 
was tired of taking somebody’s lip. Or 
maybe it was what Harcourt called war 
fever. He had had that job ever since 
they were married and the Pacific Cloth- 
ing Store and its employees and regula- 
tions had been their lives. Every night, 
for seven years, Venetia had put out a 
clean white shirt for him to wear next 
day and had also seen that his trousers 
were neatly folded over the arm of the 
chair. 

Now he was going to be a riveter in 
heavy work clothes and carry his lunch 
in a tin box. 

“I’m sorry, Venetia,’ he said. “But 
don’t worry about the mechanical part 
of it. I’ve always liked that stuff, even 
in high school.” 

“Seven years,” said Venetia. “All 
this time I’ve been married to a laborer! 
Won't Horace and Dolly Harcourt have 
something to say to that!” 

He let it pass about the laborer busi- 
ness. Venetia didn’t mean that. But he 
said, ‘You won't be seeing Horace and 
Dolly.” 

“That's what you think.” Venetia 
looked him straight in the face. “We'd 
better keep the few educated friends we 
have!” 


ENETIA never did fix his lunch. At 

noon he would grab a hamburger or 
maybe a bowl of chili at one of the ram- 
shackle eating joints bordering the park- 
ing lots. One afternoon he was sick to 
his stomach and almost had to leave 
work. After that he got up earlier in 
the mornings and fixed his lunch, some 
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jelly sandwiches and an orange with 
maybe a container of milk. 

There was another container in his 
lunch box and he noticed that some- 
times the other men had applesauce or 
macaroni salad but he did not like to 
ask Venetia to cook anything special 
just for him. 

At first in the strangeness of aircraft 
school he hardly noticed if he ate at all. 
It was absorbing like learning to play 
some fascinating game, this working 
with airplanes was. He even liked the 
feel of the bucking bar in his hands and 
the gruffness of the instructors, mostly 
old Army men. 

At the end of the fifteen-day course 
he was slow but his riveting was straight 
and the tolerance was accurate to one 
sixty-fourth of an inch. 

On the actual assembly line they put 
him in the wing and tail section. Later 
he learned that part of an airplane has 
the lightest ‘‘skin’”’ and requires the most 
skillful riveting. 

And the longer you did this sort of 
thing the more you learned there was 
something satisfactory about riveting, 
about working with your hands and the 
distant sound of those new interceptors 
being tested. When you got finished you 
could see what you had done. And when 
it was good, you got the credit and when 
you pulled a butch it was your own fault 
and you alone were responsible, not 
some guy in a corner office. 

“So we’re having another parent in 
our department,” said Bradford, the lit- 
tle group leader. “Well, don’t let it 
get you down.” They were sitting around 
the bomber field during lunch period. 

“Yeah, Freddy, keep ’em flying.” This 
was the fresh punk who bucked rivets 
for Frederick. “It’s a tough life but 
you’re working for Whiskers now.” 

“Your troubles are only beginning, 
boy!” 

“Don’t scare him now. Wait’ll he sees 
what the baby looks like!”’ 


REDERICK smiled. If Venetia could 

hear conversation like this she would 
call it “inane.” That was a favorite 
word of hers, “inane.” Frederick 
guessed it meant saying things like ev- 
erybody else said them. 

Well, these guys couldn’t sling the 
phrases around and maybe none of them 
preferred Tschaikowsky. So what? So 
they still had the same feelings as the 
slipperiest intellectual. 

Frederick had noticed that a lot in 
books and in the lectures Venetia made 
him go to. What the guy up there on 
the platform was saying sounded fine 
until you stopped to think what it all 
boiled down to. And nine times out of 
ten it was the same stuff everybody else 
said all the time only in words of one 
syllable. 

Venetia wasn’t feeling so well and he 
arranged to have a neighbor girl stay 
with her all day now. Venetia said non- 
sense but she let the girl stay there just 
the same. 

One afternoon, just before the buzzer 
sounded, he heard his name announced 
over the public-address system. He was 
wanted home at once. Bradford laughed 
and said, “Good luck, boy,” and “Make 
mine an El Ropo.” 

Frederick didn’t hear very well until 
the guard yelled, “Hey! Your time card! 
Where’s your time card?” Just then the 
buzzer sounded and by the time Fred- 
erick got his short time card he was 
caught in the change of shifts. 

All his life, whenever he remembered 
that day, he could hear the click-click of 
lunch boxes opening and closing, open- 
ing and closing as the lines of men 
checked out before the watchful guards. 
All outgoing packages and boxes had 
to be inspected and it was no use to 
shove. 

The lines shuffled on and then he was 
showing his own empty lunch box and 
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factory pass. Sprinting to the parking 
lot, he thought if the call had come half 
an hour earlier he would have missed 
the traffic jam at Great Western when- 
ever a shift changed. 

Again all he could do was wait and 
honk his horn at the thousands of cars 
and move forward inch by dusty inch. 

When he got home the doctor was in 
the living room, getting something from 
his bag. “Well, you took a long time 
getting here,” he told Frederick. “You 
took a longer time getting here than 
your son did.” 

“Oh, my gosh!” said Frederick. And 
he opened the door into the bedroom. 


FTERWARD Venetia always acted 
embarrassed about having had the 
baby so quickly and easily without go- 
ing to the hospital. Maybe she thought 
it was being common or something. 
Frederick had been nervous at first 
that he wouldn’t act as a father should. 
Looking down at that little red blob in 
the bassinet, he hadn’t felt much of 
anything except the horrified thought, 
Maybe I am an unnatural parent! Then 


ther is considered speediest of his sec- 
tion’s riveters... .” 

When Frederick showed the paper to 
Venetia she smiled and said, “How 
quaint!” But several weeks later he saw 
her cutting something from a paper. It 
was the item and she pasted it in a scrap- 
book. 

It had been hot all day and Venetia 
had piled her red-gold braids high on her 
head. She looked so pretty bending over 
the scrapbook, as slender and graceful 
as any countess or English lady. 

Looking up she saw his eyes and 
flushed the same as when they had been 
going together and she had seen by his 
eyes that he wanted to kiss her. 

“T want to show the clipping to Dolly,” 
she said hurriedly. “I wanted to ask 
you—they’re having open house tomor- 
row night and we’re invited.” 

Her voice was soft and breathless, the 
way it used to be before he left the store. 
He would do anything if only it would 
stay like that, yet he had to know some- 
thing. 

“Why do you want to go there, Ve- 
netia?” he asked gently. “Why do you 
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the blob kinda stirred and started to 
yell. 

Gosh, it sure had a big mouth and he 
thought, That is my son, part of me. 
That is part of me and part of Venetia 
and we created it. Suddenly he felt like 
Tschaikowsky or Michelangelo, only 
better, so when the nurse came in to pick 
up the baby he went down to North Hol- 
lywood and bought Venetia a pair of 
earrings with real chip diamonds. 

He gave them to her next morning 
when she was feeling better. 

“Why, thank you for being so thought- 
ful,” she said, examining the tiny ear- 
rings in her white hands. “Would you 
mind dreadfully if I exchanged them for 
jade? For inexpensive jewelry, jade al- 
ways looks so much—richer.” 

“Those are real chip diamonds,” said 
Frederick firmly. “I picked them out. 
I’d like you to wear them.” 

Venetia’s mouth hung open and then 
she closed it. “Why, certainly,” she said. 





ens following week there was a write- 

up in the Aircraft Times. Well, not 
really a write-up but a mention right in 
the middle of the column by the Great 
Western correspondent .. . “Among the 
many new proud papas at Great West- 
ern (and ye scribe can’t begin to keep 
track of them all) is Fred Brown, Dept. 
89, wing and tail. It’s a junior but we 
hope the offspring resembles its mother. 
Tee hee! Incidentally, folks, the fa- 
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keep hanging around the Harcourts? 
That’s finished.” 

“Even to please me?” she asked and 
he knew that it wasn’t finished, that 
she still hoped he would go back to the 
Pacific Clothing Store. Perhaps even 
now she was scheming around and 
thought that once she had smoothed 
over the rift, things would work out her 
way. 

He thought: Venetia, can’t you see 
what you’re doing? You’re making me 
back down. I’ll never be any good in an 
office. They don’t build war planes in 
offices. I’m not making much but I like 
it and I’m supporting us. 

“Now that we’ve found a formula 
that agrees with the baby,” continued 
Venetia smoothly, “I’m getting a girl 
to come in days and look after him. 
They’ve offered my job back at the 
library.” 

The heat continued next day and 
Frederick worked on the assembly line 
in his undershirt. Lots of the fellows 
were stripped to the waist and looking 
at the guys working there like that, 
Frederick wondered how they would like 
it if they had to sit at a desk and wear 
a serge suit with a white shirt and tie. 

Then something happened that made 
Frederick forget serge suits and every- 
thing else. Just before lunch he was 
called to the personnel office and in- 
formed that his work had been reviewed. 

He was to be given a raise and pro- 
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in greeting, Horace leaned ¢ 
kissed Venetia lightly cae 
above the chip diamond 
erick thought Venetia jerk { 
then it was dark in the foyer. 
Hic# heels tinkled on the 

Dolly Harcourt was | i 
and high-bosomed in Hig! Sas 
vet roses. “Don’t you dare ¢é 

rilla! He’s my great b z T 

said, snuggling Fre 

side and drawing sion 
room. “Frederick, you 
and just look at those could 

So far as Frederick a 
just as if he had never hé 
Horace Harcourt or 
his job without even g 
perhaps this easy attitu 
netia called “poise.” “ie : 

The party went along like 20 
vious Hence pao 
without a cocktail in her 
the other guests had drifted 
there was the usual mane" 
alone with Freda es 
“Freddy dear,” s 
a glass although he sr 


“You do things to me. - 
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ime the way I used to neglect 
| 
yr Vve reformed. I had to. It’ll 


before I can get a new car. And 
}hariot! 


i not taking any chances—I’m 
slike a baby! 


# Veedol in her engine, for one 
fit catch me letting carbon and 
form in her cylinders because 
spond-rate oil. You won’t see me 
“ithful in an auto graveyard be- 


f little’ motor wore out before 
i! 


a few pennies more, but look at 
get! You see, Veedol is 100% 
il at its best, made from the 
Wear-resistant crude known. And 
(ned by an extra patented proc- 


(pits wear-resistance even more. 
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Jesh Veedol regularly —I know 
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the engine will tick off a lot more mileage be- 
tween here and my next car. I’m not worried 
about lack of replacement parts—not with 
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00% PENNSYLVANIA 


Change Now to VEEDOL 


100% Pennsylvania Oil At Its Finest 






Get 1000-mile veEDoL sAFETY-CHECK lubrication 
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“Lm a Reformed Man!” 


Veedol’s “film of protection” on the job. And 
I’ll save money, too, every mile. 


Yes, I’m a reformed man. And, brother, I’m 
riding pretty! 





Vil_have to admit that the Veedol Dealer had 
PS. something to do with my change of habits. He’s 
a good friend. His Veedol Safety-Check Lubrication every 
1,000 miles—his advice about tires and car care in gen- 
eral—have done my car and my conscience a whale of 
a lot of good. Why don’t you talk over your car with him? 
Tide Water Associated Oil € vompany 
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Cars come clean, yes, and shine 
like new, with an easy appli- 
cation of Johnson’s Carnu. 
Ours did. And here’s the pay- 
off—Carnu does both jobs at 
once in half the time—cleans 
and polishes in one applica- 
tion. Cleans chromium, too. 
Rub Carnu on just hard 
enough to loosen dirt—let it 
dry—wipe clean. Man, it gleams! 
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We’re alert for dirt, grease and 
road scum on our car’s precious 
finish—for the duration! Why, 
even a busted bug plays hob 
with the enamel, says my Missus 
—breaks it down, makes way for 
rust and deterioration. She read 
that in a service manual so it’s 
straight from headquarters! 


Longer on looks is the car that 
gets a Carnu shampoo now and 
then. To give those good looks 
longer protection, apply a coat of 
Johnson’s Auto Wax. The shine 
will last longer. You’ll be in 
pocket on washings and upkeep. 
Get both Johnson’s Carnu and 
Auto Wax at better auto supply 
stores, service stations, regular 
wax dealers. If you can’t obtain 
Johnson’s Auto Wax, regular 
Johnson’s Wax will serve—you’ve 
probably got a package in a cup- 
board at home. It goes on almost 
as easily as Johnson’s Auto Wax. 
And all Johnson’s Waxes pro- 
vide positive protection! 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly 
— Tuesday nights—NBC 














Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 


something so sort of physical about you. 
I’m quite tight, Frederick, but I mean 
that.” She had draped one arm about 
his neck and as he held cocktails in both 
hands there was not much he could do 
about it. He wondered if she knew her 


| lipstick was smeared. 


“Oh, of course, there’s Venetia,” she 
said languorously, ‘but she’s a little 
icicle if ever—” 

That was when Venetia and Harcourt 
walked into the kitchen. They were 
smiling and Harcourt stopped to inspect 
what was left of the hors d’oeuvres. Ve- 
netia kept coming across the room. Still 
smiling, she reached out and almost 
slapped Dolly’s hand away. 

For a moment there was silence, then 
Horace Harcourt’s amused chuckle. 
“Ye gods, Venetia, you’re reverting to 
type like a jealous shopgirl!” 

Venetia ignored it. “May I have one 
of your cocktails, Frederick?” She 
smiled gaily. “Or are you practicing to 
be a right-and-left-hand drinker?” 

Slowly Horace was mixing himself 
another bourbon and soda. Finally he 
turned to Frederick and his words were 
condescending: 

“Now that you’re back in the fold, 
let’s hear al] regarding our fascinating 
defense program.” He lit a cigarette 
slowly and still more slowly blew out 
the match. “How many bombers are 
they turning out a week, my boy?” 

“Oh, how thrilling!” chirped Dolly. 
“Ts it true the antiaircraft guns are cam- 
ouflaged with weeds and underbrush? 
Where are they located?” 

“Come, come, Fred,” said Horace. 
“You’re among friends. We’ve killed the 
fatted calf in your honor. A few facts, 
please, as recompense for our largesse.” 

Venetia was watching Frederick now, 
her eyes steady and grave. 

“So would the Japs like a few facts,” 
said Frederick. ‘The Japs and a lot of 
other people. The government doesn’t 
hand out information and defense work- 
ers don’t ask questions.” 

Harcourt remarked swiftly, “Or per- 
haps you wouldn’t understand the infor- 
mation if you did get it. Perhaps it 
might be in words of more than one syl- 
lable, is that it, Fred?” 

Venetia was looking at Harcourt as 
if she had never seen him before. “My 
goodness, we’d better be going!” She 
put down her cocktail glass. “Fred- 
erick’s absolutely right about not talk- 
ing! What’s come over you?” 

Frederick could have told her what 
had come over Harcourt. It was the 
way Harcourt always acted when any- 
body stood up to him except this time 
it seemed like an hour before Harcourt 
said anything. 

“Aren’t you forgetting something, 
Venetia?” Harcourt slowly blew a 





Six-year-old-charge on a Swing 
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smoke ring into his board 
“Aren't you forgetting yo) 
husband is returning to the |. 
purpose of this event was |, 
certain financial details, I t 

For just a moment Venet , 
Then she moved to Frederic 
her cheeks were flaming, “§ } 
wasn't it, trying to a 
Frederick when all the tall 
doing so much better {) 
Hasn't he told you he’s bee, | 
man at Great Western?” | 
her red-gold braids. “Oh, | 
promotion, something liki | 
manager only, of course, wi | 
sponsibility.” 

Suddenly everything slip 
place and the Harcourts wer | 
walking with them to the de | 
ing congratulations and wh 
they couldn’t stay longer 
next time. 

Frederick said, “Sure, 1 
time,” and then he thoi 
maybe I am getting poise! — 


ARFIER they got in the ca 
did not start the motor 
He wanted to get his breath — 
didn’t seem in a hurry eithe 
down the windows and an 
in somebody’s yard perfur 
“It makes you feel upl 
Venetia, “sort of in tune wi 
nite, sitting here under the 
none of my business, but Dol 
wear such tight dresses at he 
you think the Harcourts are 
of—decadent?” 

Frederick put his hand ove 
and said, “Sh-h-h.” 

Faintly from above came 
ing sound. It meant a” 
interceptor plane was being t' 
ably for night flight. 

The sound started throbbir | 
the interceptor were flying! It 
sort of spooky, seeing only tk ghi 
the stars, yet knowing that 
their heads was streaking | fa 
plane in the world. 

For once in his life, Freder’ th 
he would not mind if Vent’ 
chanting poetry. It really we’: 
tional experience.” 

He rather hated to take his 
from her soft lips, but he war 
her voice. He waited a whili 
she started speaking, sure 
had that faraway ring like 
poet’s. 

“That reminds me,” sht 
softly as the swishing sound) 
into the sky. “You must bet 
sandwiches in your lunch. © 
some nice hot dishes now | 
swing shift.” 
THE END © 
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Strange case of the 


Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 
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dampened their enthusiasm for the 
“rubber cows,” as heavier-than-air pi- 
lots slyly refer to them. Be it nonrigid 
blimp or fully rigid world cruiser, even 


if you feel that these gas bags belong to | 


a forgotten era you should not be too 
conclusive about it, because the caliber 
of men behind airship development is 
so high. 

The airship people have taken ter- 
rific beatings in the past through the 
loss of such gigantic craft as the Shen- 
andoah, Akron, Macon and Hindenburg, 
although now they are beginning to re- 
cover ground through the effectiveness 
of Navy blimps in submarine patrol 
work. On the heels of favorable consid- 
eration by Congress for more and better 
blimps to hunt out the U-boats off our 
coasts, an unintentional dig was given 
to the prestige of the airship by the 
Labor Department in the course of an- 
nouncing a definition of the aircraft 
manufacturing industry for purposes 
of determining minimum wages. The 
aircraft manufacturing industry was 
defined as “that industry which manu- 
factures airplanes and gliders, aircraft- 
type engines, aircraft propellers, parts 
and accessories for the above-mentioned 
products, and specialized aircraft serv- 
icing equipment.” 

Expressly excluded from the scope of 
the definition were several categories 
of commodities, including miscellane- 
ous equipment. In this latter group, 


among other things, appeared: “.. . lav- 
atory equipment; and lighter-than-air 
craft.” F.R.N. 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


and says his queen bee dies. So I don’t 
say anything but treat this queen bee 
that flies into my house nice and she 


is sort of a pet. I don’t know anything | 


about bees, so how am I to know that 
this pet queen bee gets lonely and goes 
out looking for the boys? Well, she 
finds them and brings them to my place 
where I have these secondhand, used 
beehives and because I treat her good 
she tells them all to hive up in my bee- 
hive with her.” Which sounds like an 
honest way of starting a bee business. 


A MR. NOONAN of Boise, Idaho, has 
just been telling us that a gentleman of 
his acquaintance has been cooped for 
not paying alimony to his former wife 
—contempt of court. Mr. Noonan said 
that, in court, the lady went exhaust- 
ively into her marital experiences with 
his friend. The judge commented that 
her erstwhile husband did not seem to be 
an entirely dependable person. Whereat 
the lady cried in a loud voice: “Judge, 
as a sturdy oak, that bum smelled bad.” 


MR. LUOGO DELMAS is a Mexican. 
He is urging us to accompany him into 
Mexico where, he assures us, he will 
lead us to information that “is to all 
former information as the simple cac- 
tus is to the royal palm.” But we're 
not accepting with headlong speed. Mr. 
Delmas asks a somewhat stiffish re- 
ward. Furthermore, he declines to de- 
scribe this information. And even worse 
he told us that two men have already 
investigated and were shot. “But,” said 
he, “they handled the situation ineptly. 
They did not shoot first.” 


YWAY our trigger finger’s sore. .. - 
-” ni W. D. 


One-way Honeymoon 





| Outsmart the ice. Insist on Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water—as thousands of 
| smart hosts do, sip livelier, finer-flavored 
highballs, and broadly... 





Sparkling 


CANADA DRY 


WATER 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 


$8<>00SS= 


(SPARKLE!) 


(SAVE) (OUR) 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps Regularly 





P.$. When you’re “out,” speak up for this 
finer club soda and get a better drink. 


Ginger Ale Highballs taste best when made with 
“the Champagne of Ginger Ales”’—Canada Dry! Also try 
Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer, Lime Rickey, and 5pur— 
the cola drink with Canada Dry quality. 





June is a great month for bubble weddings. In summer, air 
bubbles escape by the dozen from most melting ice and take your 
highball’s bubbles on a one-way honeymoon—right out of your 
drink. Then ice water dilutes what’s left ... your drink goes flat! 





..-Beam! Its pin-point carbonation— 
millions of tinier bubbles—stays Bliss- 
fully Bubbly to the last cool sip! 








A partly used, recapped bottle keeps 
its sparkle 24 hrs. in your refrigerator. 





























“Why We Won’t Have Inflation 


By Dr. Julius Hirsch 


People who lived through the German inflation turn pale when you 
mention it. Dr. Hirsch not only lived through it, he was Secretary 


of Economics at 


the time. 


Here he explains the mechanics of 


inflation and shows you how we can—and are—controlling it 


ARRIVED in this country in 1935 
| on one of my periodic visits to find 

that the enemies of the New Deal 
were predicting that its financial poli- 
cies would plunge the country into in- 
flation. On my return to this country 
six years later, in 1941—to remain, I 
hope—I found, to my amazement, that 
high officials of the New Deal itself 
were warning the country about infla- 
tion. 

I had not been in the country very 
long in 1935 before I was able to learn 
enough about affairs here to make the 
prediction that the dire forebodings of 
the New Deal’s foes were groundless. 
In 1941, however, it was a little discon- 
certing to hear government officials tell- 
ing the people that prices would run 
away and that the country stood upon 
the brink of that most devastating of all 
financial evils—inflation. However, once 
again, it did not take me long to learn 
enough of fiscal and industrial condi- 
tions here to satisfy myself that these 
alarmists were quite as wrong as their 
enemies had been. For I think I can say 
with assurance that there is no danger 
of runaway inflation in this country. 

I was particularly sensitive to this 
subject because it was once my painful 
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duty to be in the German government 
as its Secretary of Economics during 
that fantastic orgy of inflation which 
descended on Germany after the last 
war. Naturally we learned a great many 
lessons out of that disaster. Hitler’s 
government has certainly learned them. 
One of those lessons is not to frighten 
the people unduly about the stability of 
their currency. For at the bottom of a 
sharp inflation is the people’s loss of 
confidence in their own money. Some- 
times they lose confidence, as they did 
in Germany, because there is no longer 
any reason for confidence. 


A Dangerous Weapon 


But it is also possible to make them 
lose confidence before a good reason 
for that appears. One way to do it is 
to advertise the fact that the money 
is going to lose its value. If the ene- 
mies of the government in power do 
this it can cause great damage. But if 
the government itself does it, the result 
is apt to be very grave. It can set in 
motion the very thing it fears. What- 
ever sacrifices Hitler or Mussolini have 
demanded of their people, and there 
have been many, inflation is one subject 
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AGRICULTURAL 
SURPLUSES 


LINE AGAINST 


they would not touch with a ten-foot 
pole. 

There is, of course, much confusion 
about the meaning of the word inflation. 
When economists speak of it they refer 
to a phenomenon which produces a gen- 
eral rise in prices. The rise may be a very 
mild one or at least moderate. But to 
the public the word inflation is generally 
taken to mean a runaway and devas- 
tating rise such as occurred in Germany 
in 1923, accompanied by a cataract of 
paper money. The administration is 
wisely determined to prevent any seri- 
ous rise in prices by setting up an ade- 
quate system of controls, but does not 
invoke the devil of inflation to induce 
the people to accept these controls. For 
this devil is dangerous to play with. 
Much harm can be done with his 
shadow. 

When I say that there will be no run- 
away inflation in this country, I base 
that opinion upon this fact—that there 
are not present in this country the con- 
ditions that produced the great inflation 
of Germany. I went through that infla- 
tion in a position of responsibility in the 
government. I saw it grow and develop 
and consume the energies and hopes of 
the people. Americans can hardly im- 
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German government. One y 
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cussion of how much debt the rich 
United States can stand without being 
seriously affected. But no economist 
has any doubt about what an external 
debt relatively as large in terms of na- 
tional wealth would do even to the 
United States, a country so much 
stronger than Germany in many other 
ways. If a country owes its national 
debt to its own people the effect is not 
so deadly. But if that debt is due to 
other nations the dead weight of it is 
destructive. If a nation borrows from 
another to build wealth-producing fa- 
cilities within its own borders it is not 
sO serious as when the debt is one 
which is created as a penalty against it 
without producing a dollar’s worth of 
economic benefit within the country. To 
pay that debt—even if Germany could 
do it—would mean for generations tax- 
ation and exchange problems on so en- 
ervating a scale that no man could hope 
for any future in business. 


German Debt Destroyed Hope 


That debt produced in Germany a 
sense of complete and deadening eco- 
nomic frustration. It robbed the people 
utterly of hope. Of course, nothing like 
that is in sight here. This country is in- 
curring a vast debt to win the war. But 
it is an internal debt which will be owed 
to Americans. It will not involve the 
seemingly perpetual and debilitating 
drain of reserves as in the case of Ger- 
many. 

In the third place Germany had no 
adequate gold reserve. And this, to- 
gether with the burden of the repara- 
tion payments, completely destroyed 
her credit everywhere in the world. 
America has a gold reserve of 23 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Fourth, Germany had lost control 
over certain forces which must be regu- 
lated if a nation is to protect itself 
against unruly economic evils. One of 
these was her frontier. The Allies had 
posted their troops on her borders and 
exercised over those frontiers the au- 
thority to say what should come in or 
go out and what should not. To a 
nation like the United States, where ex- 
ports and imports are only a small per- 
centage of its whole commercial life, 
this would be an unpleasant restriction 
only. But to a country like Germany 
which depends so much on what she 
buys from other peoples and what she 
sells to them, this was a fatal restric- 
tion of her powers. She could not de- 
cide what nor how much she needed. 
Her enemies did that for her. 

Fifth, Germany lost an enormous 
amount of her natural resources—coal, 
ores, agricultural land in those territo- 
ries which were taken from her. After 
the war her material resources were 
more out of proportion to her popula- 
tion and its needs than before. 

Sixth, when the first threats to her 
currency appeared, she was unable to 
control certain prices that were vital to 
her. She could, by drastic controls, try 
to regulate prices on those things pro- 
duced in Germany. But she could not 
affect the price of those things produced 
outside. Germany’s credit was hope- 
lessly injured in all foreign countries. 
Therefore the mark lost its value in 
foreign exchange. When this happened 
it meant that the price of everything 
Germany bought abroad increased. For 
instance, suppose the mark dropped 50 
per cent in value in foreign markets. 
When Germany wishes to buy in 
America she cannot do it with marks. 
She must first buy dollars. But when 
the mark lost 50 per cent of its value in 
America the mark could not buy as 
many dollars as before. It took more 
marks to buy a dollar and hence more 
marks to buy the things bought with 
dollars in America. The effect was to 
create a heavy rise in price on all things 
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PO UUPAULOPEIPREAE 


CONSUMER 


INCOME 
GOODS 


The Condition: Increased purchasing power, plus an ever-decreasing supply 
of consumers’ goods, throws out of balance the supply-demand relationship 
that controls prices. Result: Increasing prices which may become inflationary 


HIGHER WAGES 


The Cause: Workers normally employed in the production of consumers’ goods 
turn to war industries, where they receive high wages. At the same time, pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods in the factories they have left continues to fall off 





CONSUMER 
GOODS 





INCOME 





The Cure: Restoration of the normal supply-demand balance can be accom- 
plished by draining off, by taxation, the surplus income, which, if available 
for consumers’ goods, would cause prices to go up in an ever-increasing spiral 
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It's a “War of Survival”— on the Home 
Front, too. And right in step with his 
fighting Uncle you'll find the Dutch 
Boy. He’s America’s sturdy home guards- 
man. Nothing helps homes survive the 
storm and the years like good paint— 
and good paint’s other name is Dutch 
Boy White Lead. 


Since Colonial days Pure White Lead has 
fortified the Nation’s homes, farms 
and other buildings against the ele- 
ments. And today Dutch Boy carries 
on the tradition. It’s an outer defense 
that never cracks and scales—thus sav- 
ing the cost of burning and scraping 
off old paint at repaint time. And its 
long, faithful service helps the cause 
by conserving paint materials. 


Now Dutch Boy, formerly sold only in 
paste form, is also available as a ready- 
to-spread pure white lead paint. Espe- 
cially designed for two-coat work it 
comes in Exterior Primer and Outside 
White. Together they give sparkling 
whiteness and complete coverage with 





o VA NATION ALY LEAD 
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two coats— even on unpainted wood. 
Of course, all white lead paint can 
be colored. 


Keep in mind—there’s no combination 
like good paint and a good painter. 
And whichever form of Dutch Boy 
goes on your home—the famous paste 
or the new paint—‘‘you re money ahead 
when you paint with White Lead.” 







Write for Free, 36-page, 
Color-Ilustrated Booklet! 
Tells you everything you 
ought to know about buy- 
ing a paint job. Address 
Dept. 395, care of the nearest 
office listed below... 


National Lead Company —New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston (National Boston-Lead Co.), Pittsburgh 
(National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.), Philadelphia 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co ) 


” 


Sirs: Please send me a free copy of ‘Styling with Paint. 


Name 


Address 
C W, 6-13-42 


State 


COMPANY PRODUCT - 


City 





Germans bought in America. The more 
prices of foreign goods rose to Germany, 
the more goods she had to export to 
pay for what she bought. And exports 
were artificially curtailed and partly 
even forbidden to her. As Germany de- 
pends upon the produce of other coun- 
tries for so much that she needs, the 
effect was to cut enormously the pur- 
chasing power of the German people 
for the things that came from abroad. 
This price boost could not be controlled. 

Under the influence of all these fac- 
tors when the mark began to drop at 
home, it dropped more swiftly abroad. 
The German people lost confidence in 
the credit of their country and hence in 
its money. Money began to lose its 
value weekly and then daily. As soon as 
a man got hold of a mark, he wanted to 
get rid of it as if it were a hot coal— 
change it into “real’”’ goods which would 
not lose their money value. But on the 
other hand the German government 
needed money and, as prices rose, it 
needed more and so began to print it— 
a little at first and then in ever-grow- 
ing quantities. 


Importance of Price Control 


Now obviously none of these ele- 
ments is present in America. No mat- 
ter how long the war lasts America will 
still have her gold reserve, and her debt, 
no matter how big it is, will be internal. 
She will have complete control of all 
the elements of her economic life. And 
she is impervious to disaster from for- 
eign trade since that plays a compara- 
tively minor role in her life. 

But more important than all, this sub- 
ject of controlling prices and combating 
inflation is now understood as it was not 
when the last war began. Even in Ger- 
many where so much attention was 
given to war preparations, the subject 
of price control was little studied. I was 
a young man in the army. I was in a 


‘| military hospital convalescing when 


I received a call to the price-control 
board of the government. The assistant 
administrator who, through a kind of 
poetic fitness, was an astronomer, told 
me he understood I had written some 
pieces on percentages. I was promptly 
shifted from the army to a desk and 
thereafter had a part in the whole job 
of keeping Germany’s economic system 
under control. In the years which have 
elapsed, this subject has received great 
attention—as has indeed the whole sub- 
ject of economics. And here in America 
now, as we have experts who understand 
the technique of combating inflation. 
And because we are so strong in an 
economic sense, we have all the means 
of employing those techniques with suc- 
cess. 

The German government of Hitler 
has given great attention to this, and 
America certainly will not be less in- 
telligent on this front than Hitler. The 
inflation tendency arises from two main 
forces. One is the flow of fresh streams 
of purchasing power into the stream of 
income. The other is the curtailment of 
the flow of consumption goods-tthat is 
of those goods which the population 
buys for its use as distinguished from 
capital plant and machinery. This may 
be illustrated by recalling that the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
estimated that national income will be 
about 110 billions this fiscal year, of 
which 50 to 55 billions will represent 
war goods. This leaves 55 to 60 billions 
in the form of consumers’ goods. Taxes 
are scheduled to take 27 billions away, 
and bonds and stamps perhaps another 
10. However, of the 110 billion national 
income, all this swallows only 92 to 97 
billions, and 13 to 18 billions are left 
for which no commodities are available. 
This would press prices up—until much 
higher living costs would fill that fa- 
mous “inflationary gap.” Next year we 
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Consequently an “almost overall | 
price ceiling” was enacted, freezing the | 
nonagricultural prices at their highest | 
sales levels of March, 1942. Agricul- | 
tural commodities cannot be frozen be- 
fore they reach specific levels—as a 
rule, 110 per cent of the purchasing 
power attained in the average 1909-14 | 
period. 

In most countries price laws add that | 
for all prices of necessary goods not ex- 
pressly fixed, the seller may charge a| 
fair price. This price covers all costs 
reasonably incurred by the seller, in- 
cluding a compensation for the proprie- 
tor’s own work, a risk premium and a 
net profit not exceeding the prewar 
level. This must not be confused with 
the old “cost-plus” of the last war. That 
was a plan under which the government | 
made contracts for war goods without 
fixing the price and permitting the con- 
tractors to charge cost, plus a profit. 
What I have in mind is a plan to transfer 
the responsibility for avoiding profiteer- 
ing by law to the mass of the sellers. 
This would make the price administra- 
tor the policing agent and not the dic- 
tator. It works satisfactorily in most 
countries and—for commodities not cov- 
ered by direct freezing—it can cer- 
tainly be applied successfully here. 

Of course if the war lasts long enough 
and the costs mount high enough, there 
may be a threat of bootlegging in all 
sorts of goods. Ways of evasion turn 
up. In the first World War there was a 
cattle dealer in the Rhineland who sold 
his cattle exactly at the fixed price. But 
for every two head of cattle, the cus- 
tomer had to buy a dog for $120. This 
dog was no ordinary animal, for after a 
short while he always returned to his 
first master. We could not prevent the 
dog from coming back, but we could 
prevent the master from selling him by 
licensing the whole cattle trade. 








Democratic Methods for America 


In America, when a merchant is li- 
censed, the enforcement of the rules can 
be carried on with reasonable lenience 
and with some respect for democratic 


the American price administrator will 
write the offender a letter warning him. 
On succeeding offenses the price admin- 
istrator can apply to the court for a 
revocation of the merchant’s war license. 
Now all American wholesalers, retailers 
and service establishments are gov- 
ernment-licensed. 

Then of course the government has in 
its hands a powerful weapon over agri- 
cultural prices—namely the great accu- 
mulated surpluses. When prices tend 
to rise, the government can feed these 
surplus crops into the market with a 
steadying effect. 

Behind all that lies the vast gold 
reserve of the government. If at any 
time doubt should creep into the minds 
of the people respecting their currency, 
there is the huge mountain of gold 
which this government possesses, the 
very presence of which behind the cur- 
rency should act as a barrier against 
inflation. Not only would the gold back- 
ing of the dollar act as a brake, but vari- 
ous sorts of controls through bank ac- 
tion can be effected by means of the 
gold. The government could decide to 
put gold coin back into circulation and, 
with gold circulating freely, the banks 
would have to increase their reserves 
and cut down their credits. Buyers of 
merchandise on credit would have to 





ering the price. Never fear, this govern- 
ment has in its hands weapons of great 
power for controlling prices and reach- 
ing all the causes of inflation. And it 
will use them, as clearly forecast by the 
recent price freeze. There will be no 
runaway inflation in America. 
THE END 
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LONGINES 
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“Sh % os i; 
The Longines Convoy model shown here greatly en- 
larged is on ideal watch for the man in service. It is 
larger thon most strap wotches, but extremely thin. 
The case is stainless steel, the diol is gun metal; hands 
ond figures are luminous. It is priced at $63.50. 





THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


In war or peace a fine watch 1s a 
priceless possession. For more than 
three-quarters of acentury Longines 
watchmakers have concentrated on 
the single problem of making fine 
watches better and better. The 
Longines Observatory Movement, 
the beating heart of every Longines 
Watch is the product of this experi- 
ence. Ten world’s fair grand prizes 
and 28 gold medals have been awarded 
Longines Watches for excellence and 
elegance. And they have won more 
honors for accuracy than any other 
timepiece. Longines Watches are sold 
by authorized Longines-Wittnauer 
jewelers. These jewelers also sell the 
Wittnauer Watch, a companion line 
of outstanding value, moderately 
priced from $27.50—product of 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., 
New York, Montreal, Geneva. 


Longines Watches have won 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals 


right 


lef Tally-Ho, 
Saline, $75.00; men's Longines: above Pres. Gar- 


Ladies’ $77.50; 


Longines: 


field, $150.00, below Robert Burns, $55.00. 














“That’s what is on your side. But this 
is about the most important thing you 
do or don’t do. I’m trying to be cold 
about it.” 

“I suppose it will be all right,’ she 
said. “But I don’t think the matron will 
let me go.” 

“We’ll go back now and see her.” 

He pulled her around as he had not 
done for a long time. She was softer 
than she had been before. She did not 
resist him but just let him hold her close. 
He drew away suddenly and they 
walked in silence back to the hospital. 
. . . He was very sure of himself. The 
matron was surprised when Quayle and 
Helen Stangou walked in. : 

“Hullo, Matron,” he said. “I’m sorry 
to disturb you, but I want to ask you for 
something.” 

“Hullo. . 
it?” 

“We would like to get married. I want 
Helen to come back to Athens.” 

“You are wanting to marry?” 

“Yes,” Quayle said. “Can she go back 
to Athens tomorrow or the next day in 
our transport plane?” 

The matron was quiet for a moment, 
then nodded and said, “It is easy to ar- 
range to go back. She can go. I will 
make it all right.” 

Helen smiled quietly. Quayle nodded. 

“That’s swell of you, Matron. Thank 
you for that,” he said seriously. 

“She can take some broken parts for a 
heating machine down for me. We have 
no extra parts. She can take them down 
for me and it will be fine.” 

“Yes. Anything. Thanks a 
Quayle said again. 

“T am glad. I felicitate you. But you 
should look more happy.” 

“T don’t know how we can get married 
around here,” Quayle said. 

“You worry about that tomorrow .. . 
or in Athens.” 

Quayle and Helen went out and 
Helen said she would have to finish 
some work. So Quayle went back to the 
hotel. Hickey was sitting on his bed and 
called Quayle in as he passed the door. 

“T hope you fixed things up all right. 
The Germans are due in Greece tonight 
or tomorrow. Any minute. Your girl 
can go back on the Bombay tomorrow 
if she wants to. We’ve got a patrol to 
do before we leave.” 

“Where to?” 

“Do you remember Nitralexis?” 

“That crazy Greek flier? I haven’t 
seen him for a long while.” 

“He’s been up at Koritza. We’ve got 
to take him out on a reconnaissance over 
toward Valona to see what the Italians 


. you look serious. What is 


lot,” 


| are doing.” 


“That means low flying.” 

“Heaven only knows what it means. I 
just hope the jerries aren’t in by then.” 

“What time are we up?” 

“Six o’clock. You’d better get to bed.” 

“Yes. Well, I'll be glad to get out of 
this place.” 

“So will I,” Hickey said. 

“Good night, Hickey.” 

“Good night, John. I’ll get the porter 
to wake you.” 


fl [EN was no mist the next morning. 

The Gladiators were standing coldly 
in the blue dawn. The Greeks had 
wheeled out the old Bréguet and were 
starting the engine. 

Quayle and Hickey stood around 
waiting for Nitralexis to appear. Hickey 
showed the others, on the map, where 
the reconnaissance would take place. It 
was over a high, rocky stretch of moun- 
tains away behind the Italian lines, 
where it was thought that large stores 
were hidden. Nitralexis came up with 
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Papagos. He was already in his flying 
coat, and Papagos had two overcoats on. 
Nitralexis put his arm around Hickey 
and greeted him with a wide smile. 

“IT am happy today,” Nitralexis said. 
He laughed with his head back. “I have 
accompany from you. This is going 
good.” 

He knelt on the ground and unfolded 
a crumpled Greek map of the area, 
much better than those the squadron 
had. In careful slow English he showed 
what he wanted to do. He knew his 
business very well, Hickey decided. 

They would come around a high 
mountain peak; Nitralexis would make 
the straight reconnaissance flight down 
the valley while his pictures were taken, 
would turn around for another run, then 
climb immediately and head for home 
whatever was happening. Instead of 
keeping height and waiting in case 42s 
attacked the Bréguet, the Gladiators 
would fly along with Nitralexis at what- 
ever height he was going to take his pic- 
tures. 

“We will wish each other good for- 
tune, yes?” he said to Hickey, as they 
walked to their planes. 

“Yes, we'll need it,” Hickey said. 


ee Bréguet was rising and falling in 

great jumps as they came down and 
around the mountain. The flight kept 
in close, and Nitralexis leveled the Bré- 
guet out at five hundred feet, bumping 
straight down the valley. Then the short 
bursts of antiaircraft made black puffs 
around the sky and point Ss opened up 
with tracers. It was short, however. 
Nitralexis made both runs quickly and 
started climbing. They turned back 
toward the mountains. All they had to 
do now was to get home. 

They were almost at cloud level when 
the 42s came. Quayle saw them and was 
not surprised. There were sixteen or so 
in the first group. They were coming 


~straight down in formation. There was 


another group coming beam-on lower 
down, about twenty. And Quayle knew 
this was the toughest spot he had ever 
been in. 

The attack met them another two 
miles on. There was nothing much they 
could do about it except try to get 
height, hide in the clouds. But the Bré- 
guet slowed them down, and the 42s 
came at them with full guns blazing. 
The air was streaked with white tracers 
in front, behind, underneath. For the 
the first time since he had been fighting, 
Quayle got bullets in his plane. 

He kicked the rudder, eased the stick 
and slipped into a glide coming in a slip 
right into the head of the 42s. He saw 
the white spread of ragged-edged flame 
from a 42 as he got the underwings 
where the Fascist emblem came into his 
ring sights. He pushed hard on the gun 
button, knew immediately that he had 
come in too close and that 42 shells 
were hitting his plane. He pulled hard 
on the stick to come up over the 42. 
There was slow action. The climb was 
too stow. He could feel the controls 
loose somewhere and the plane losing 
height again. He banked around and 
suddenly caught a glimpse of the Bré- 
guet crashing beam-on into the middle 
of a 42... anda strange tangle of ma- 
chines going down. 

His controls were bad, there was 
something wrong with the elevators and 
he kept falling. He pulled desperately 
on the stick, took a quick look out, knew 
he was too low to bail out. 

The plane was hurtling fast, and the 
wind screamed high through the slits in 
the cockpit cover. The ragged side of a 
mountain came up quickly ... the green 
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LIKE THE DOC’S ~ EVERY ESSENTIAL 


CAR MUST LAST. COME IN... 
LET YOUR MOBILGAS DEALER 


GIVE YOUR CAR THE CARE IT NEEDS. 


How your Mobilgas Dealer helps keep 
your car on the road...helps make it last! 


1. Free Air? Sure—we’ll be 
glad to check your tires once 
a week! 


2. Let us switch tires each 
5,000 miles, inspect for cuts 
and bruises—check wheel 
alignment, too! 

3. Your battery needs our 
check-up every 2 weeks. 

4. Let us change your oil ev- 
ery 1,000 miles—we’|I put in 
clean, tough Mobiloil! 


_—— 


——_— 


——_a = ) 


5. Let us Mobilubricate your 
car every 1,000 miles—pro- 
tect every chassis part from 
costly wear! 


6. We'll protect your car’s 
finish, too! Let us wax it every 
3 months! 


7. Let us flush cooling system 
twice a year —condition the 
fresh water to guard against 
damaging, clogging rust! 


8. Let us make sure that 
gears are protected .. . we'll 
check every 1,000 miles. 


9. Let us clean your spark 
plugs every 5,000 miles— 
help you save gasoline. 


10. Let us check yourair filter 
every 2,000 miles—change 
youroil filterevery 8,000 miles. 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp.of Calif. 
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elp The dergeants all burned up! 


YOUR TONGUES ON FIRE? 


THATS NO JOKE! 










BUY FRIENDS AND 
YOULL AGREE, WE BET, 


try FRIENDS 
THE NEW RUM-CURED 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


ONLY lO¢ IN THE 


HANDY SOFT POUCH 


ITS TIME YOU TRIED 
OUR SWELL NEW SMOKE! 













_AND NONELL SMOKE 
MORE SMOOTH THAN YOULL! 


A DIMES NOT MUCH 
FOR WHAT YOU GET! 


AND THE FLAVOR 
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YO HO! AND THE 
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the low timber as he left the plane when 
he heard the noise of walking. It was 
suddenly near and heavy and above the 
quiet wind in the leaves. He fell flat and 
waited. The movement was close. He 
peered through the foliage. He knew 
there were more than one. He didn’t 
think of his .44 but just lay there look- 
ing with his eyes long-focused. The fig- 
ures came through the timber and stood 
for a moment. Quayle looked quickly. 
He crouched into the earth. Then he 
saw the beard, the wide face .. . the tin 
helmet. It was Nitralexis. 

Quayle stood up and walked in the 
direction Nitralexis and the other figure 
were taking. He came in across an open 
stretch. .. . Nitralexis stopped quickly, 
looked surprised and in midair for a 
moment. Then Quayle said, “It’s me 
... Quayle.” 

Nitralexis frowned, then smiled in his 
beard and walked forward. 

“Inglis . . . Inglis,’ he said, with a 
great laugh. 

Quayle looked at the other figure. It 
was not Papagos, the air gunner. It was 
a peasant in a long black beaten-felt 
cape with a hood. He was very young, 
with hair over his forehead and red full 
cheeks. He smiled at Quayle. 

“Where’s Papagos . . . Papagos?” 
Quayle said. Nitralexis was patting him 
on the back with his arm. He took it 
away and shook his head. 

“We burn... we crash... we burn, 
fire... Papagos.. .” Nitralexis shook 
his head again. 

“How did you find me?” Quayle asked 
him. 

Nitralexis didn’t understand at first, 
then said slowly, “He,” pointing to the 
peasant, “said another avion .. . air- 
plane ... we going back .. . he said an- 
other airplane .. .” 

Quayle took the maps out. He pointed 
to their position on the map. 

“Tepelini,’ Quayle said. 
toward Tepelini.” 

Nitralexis picked up the map, then 
put it down again and pointed to Chi- 


“We'll go 


mare on the coast. “Here .. . we go 
here ... this is better.” 
“Tepelini ... near Ioannina .. it’s 


quicker,” Quayle said and pointed to 
Tepelini again. 

Nitralexis shook his head with con- 
fidence. “Too many Italians,” he said. 
“Too bad country. That’s impossible.” 


UAYLE shook his head, folded the 
map. He knew that if he gave way 
to Nitralexis he would not pass through 
Ioannina, but go down the coast to Chi- 
mare and back to Athens. He didn’t 
want to miss Helen. He had to go 
through Tepelini to Ioannina. 
“‘T'm going toward Tepelini. I want 
to get to Ioannina,” Quayle explained 


slowly. 
“Ts dangerous. ... Why?” 
“Faster .. . it’s faster,’ Quayle said. 


“T think you want, you must go to 
Ioannina. Yes?” 

“Yes,” Quayle said. 

“Why?” . 

“Plenty of reasons. I’m going to marry 
a Greek girl... a Greek girl... marry.” 

Nitralexis pulled his black beard and 
pushed his tin hat back. 

“You marry? Girl in Ioannina?” 

“Yes. We were to marry today .. . to- 
day.” John pointed his thumb into his 
chest. 

qos soe PIIEUSIe, Ge. Nitralexis 
laughed, and said something in rapid 
Greek to the peasant, who smiled and 
nodded and said something back to Ni- 
tralexis. f 

“We go... we go to Tepelini. You 
will have the girl. . . . The Italians will 
have us.... Ho... Inglisi and love!” 
Nitralexis patted Quayle affectionately 
on the arm and chuckled into his beard. 

“Fine,” Quayle said. He picked up 
the maps. : 

Quayle looked at the map and started 
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Quayle offered Deus a piece of his 
bar chocolate. The boy looked at Ni- 
tralexis. 

“Go on,” Nitralexis said. “It is choco- | 
late. It’s all right.” / 

Deus took the chocolate and smiled | 
broadly at Quayle. He bit the chocolate 
carefully and opened his eyes wide, like | 
a child. “It has much sweetness. It is 
very glorious.” 





Deus smiled at Quayle once more and | 
sat down, chewing the chocolate. Quayle | 
lay down and thought himself to sleep | 
above the pain in his head. 

Quayle woke up again with the move- | 
ment around him. He did not want to| 
move. He was still exhausted. The night | 
was open with moonlight. 

“We are going?” he asked Nitralexis. 

“Yes. ... You are all right? We have | 
to walk upon stomachs.” | 

Nitralexis helped Quayle to his feet. | 
Deus was smoothing the surface of the | 
ground where they had been sleeping. | 
They started down the slope with Deus | 
leading and Nitralexis coming up behind | 
Quayle. Deus held the branches of the 
trees he ran into, carefully, so they 
wouldn’t swish. 

When the slope graded out, Deus al- | 
most stopped. He took every step care- | 
fully and very quietly and-often he | 
stood still. They came to a clearing and | 
Quayle saw the road before him. Deus | 
crawled toward the road. Quayle eased | 
his way forward on his elbows. At the 
road, which was built up, Deus got into | 
a crouching position. He touched) 
Quayle on the shoulder, nodded his head 
and stood up slightly. Crouching, he | 
moved quickly up the rise and crossed 
the road. Quayle followed him and felt 
the hard gravel crunching under his 
boots. He fell into the ditch on the other 
side, and Nitralexis came... 


ESS started moving forward again. 

It seemed they were crawling for 
hours in the dark. They could hear 
voices all the time now. When they got 
to the river they were glad of its running | 
sound. Deus stopped again and they sat 
crouching in a small circular dip in the 
earth. Deus whispered something to | 
Nitralexis. 

“This is not deep,” Nitralexis whis- | 
pered to Quayle. ‘There are some Ital- 
ians the other side. We must be careful 
then. If something happens we will keep 
going upward. There is a dead river 
running upward.” 

“Okay,” Quayle said quietly. 

“Horkai.” Deus turned around and 
smiled. 

They moved off again. The water was 
very cold and swift running. It was sel- 
dom above the knees. They crouched 
close to the surface. Sometimes the 
water seeped through Quayle’s Irvin 
jacket and got into his stomach and al- | 
most made him gasp aloud. They got) 
across it all right and lay down on the 
white pebbled bank. Deus moved slowly | 
forward, then dropped quickly. The oth- 
ers followed. Quayle felt the pain in 
his head as he hit the earth. There was | 
someone walking. He waited for some- | 
thing to happen. ; | 

Deus carefully moved forward again. | 
Quayle lifted himself carefully and fol- | 
lowed. He could hear Nitralexis behind | 
him. They went on into the night. 

There was depth of sunlight above | 
them. They were on the high mountain 
over the valley where the road and the 
river were running almost due south. | 
Quayle was lying on his back. Deus 
looked at him from where he sat chew- | 
ing at the hard bread he produced from | 
somewhere on his person. 

“You are certain,” he said to Nitra- 
lexis, “that the Inglisi will give me the 
fine pistol?” | 

“The Inglisi can be trusted. He trusts | 
you... therefore, you can trust him.” | 

Deus nodded. 

Then Quayle looked up because he 
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heard the sound of engines. He was 
doubtful at first but then he was sure. 

“Airoplanos,”’ Nitralexis said, point- 
ing to the northeast... . 

Quayle could see the large formation 
getting nearer. They were in three 
groups. There would be at least fifty 
planes in each group. They were at 
about ten thousand feet and in good 
formation. 

“Hundreds of them,” Quayle said. 

Gradually they came near enough to 
distinguish the details of their construc- 
tion. Quayle shaded his eyes and looked 
at them carefully. He realized suddenly 
what they were. 

“Germans,” he said to Nitralexis. 
“They’re Dornier 17s.” 

“So now we have the Germans, too,” 
Nitralexis said. 

“T wonder when it started.” 

“Somebody will have many bombs 
from that lot,” Nitralexis said. 

“We'd better get going,’ Quayle ad- 
vised. 

Deus led them along the side of the 
high mountain as the bombers disap- 
peared to the south. Quayle looked at 
his map, saw their own course was due 
south now. He calculated they would 
cross the Italian lines somewhere be- 
tween Tepelini and Klissoura, but near 
Tepelini. That would lead them to the 
Argyrokastro road. That road went back 
to Ioannina. That’s probably where the 
Germans are going, Quayle was think- 
ing. They'll go to Ioannina because it’s 
the key town for this whole front. The 
Germans have sense that way. They 
would probably flatten it with bombers 
first—if they had not flattened it al- 
ready. John Quayle put the maps away 
and concentrated on the rough path that 
slipped down the high mountain toward 
the valley between Klissoura and Tepe- 
lini. 


ee that day they heard bombers go- 

ing over. Sometimes they could see 
the planes, and they were always Ger- 
man, Sometimes they could not see the 
planes but they heard bombing. It was 
difficult walking along the rock path from 
the high slope, winding around the steep 
sides. Quayle fell many times and twice 
he scratched more skin from his hands 
trying to keep on his feet. Deus did not 
seem to think there were any Italians 
at the height they traveled most of the 
time. But during the second day he be- 
gan to take care because they were 
nearing the level area and they could 
see the two roads joining at Tepelini and 
the quiet village of Tepelini caught in 
the hook of a river and a mountain. It 
was white and sloped and it looked si- 
lent. They could see the Italian trans- 
port moving along the winding road all 
day. Quayle was thinking that if the 
Germans had started their advance into 
Greece, the Italians would be attacking 
too, so they would have to walk right 
through a battle. 

During the second day from the high 
mountain, they moved in a great circle 
around the level area until at night they 
had reached a small plateau overlooking 
a wide Italian encampment and the road 
between Tepelini and Klissoura. They 
could hear the artillery from both sides 
somewhere to the south, and the Italian 
transport on the road never seemed to 
stop. 

“We wait here,” Deus said, when they 
sat down on the small plateau. 

“How long?” Nitralexis asked. 

“Until darkness. We must cross the 
road again. It is difficult.” 

Nitralexis told Quayle and they all 
lay on their stomachs and watched the 
activity in the Italian camp until com- 
plete darkness made only the sounds 
clear. Then Deus stood up and started 
carefully down the steep slope from the 
plateau. 

‘Do we go right through that camp?” 
Quayle said. 
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“No, we go around it.” 

They were moving very fast as Deus 
chose good footholds and kept the move- 
ment decisive. When they reached the 
end of the slope Deus motioned them to 
lie still. Quayle could hear the deep 
continuous boom of the artillery much 
nearer now. He could hear the Italians 
talking in the camp to the left. Then 
Deus moved on his stomach out into the 
open. John Quayle followed him. 


Cee ay they moved, and Quayle 
could see the clear outline of big 
Italian Diesel trucks ahead of them. 
Deus stopped when he saw them. He’s 
miscalculated, Quayle was thinking. He 
didn’t expect those trucks to be there. 
This is going to be fine. 


Deus had not expected the trucks to. 


be there. He looked at them and then 
wormed his way in a right-angle turn to 
a clump of bushes. Nitralexis and 
Quayle followed him. From there they 
crawled parallel to the road and came 
to an open space. 


“It is wrong,” Deus whispered to 
Nitralexis. ‘We have come too far.” 
“Well. 


“You are in a hurry?” Deus asked. 
“There are chances to be taken.” 


“Just any part of the bull’s-eye, sir?” 


“We take chances?”’ Nitralexis asked 
Quayle with mild humor. 

“Sure. What’s wrong? 
going,’ Quayle whispered. 

“We take chances,’ Nitralexis told 
Deus. 

“Horkai,” whispered Deus and patted 
Quayle on the back. 

They crawled into the open space. 
Quayle noticed the bulky shapes with 
tree boughs on them. It suddenly struck 
him: Tanks! They were crawling 
through a tank-dispersal area, only they 
weren’t too dispersed. He saw the tracks 
of one when they crawled close to it. 
Deus fell flat as a guard passed along 
the road which was less than twenty 
yards ahead of them. It was too early 
for the moon to be very clear, and 
Quayle couldn’t see what was beyond 
the road. He kept close to the soft 
grass earth and followed Deus as he 
wormed inch by inch to the road. They 
stopped again when the guard paused 
up the road. 

“Horkai,” whispered Deus. 

“Come on,” Quayle said to Nitralexis, 
and together they crouched across the 
road and dropped close to it in a shallow 
ditch on the other side. Quayle looked 
ahead and saw a wide clear space with 
shapes of big guns and timbers strewn 
around. 


Let’s get 


They crawled through a field of soft 
mud into a plowed stretch, and Quayle 
felt the dampness seep into his sheep- 
skin boots. They crawled along to the 
timber clump that outlined itself against 
the clear sky. 

“Wait,” Deus said to Nitralexis. “I 
will see.” 

Deus moved forward and Quayle was 
restrained by Nitralexis. 

“He observes,” Nitralexis said. 

“What's wrong now?” 

“Nothing. We came too far. 
Italians sleep well. Yes?” 

“Shhh .. . you'll wake them up and 
we’ll do some sleeping.” 

“How comes your face, Inglisi?” 

Quayle was surprised because that 
was the first time Nitralexis had asked 
him about it. It must be that we’re both 
scared, Quayle thought. 

“Tt’s fine. Where’s that young devil 
gone?” 

“He will be back,” Nitralexis said. “I 
have the ammunition back. Here.” 
Nitralexis handed Quayle the ammuni- 
tion. Quayle put it back in the pouch. 
Deus rejoined them without any sound 
following him. 

“We have more such places to go 
through. It will be long,” he said to 


Those 
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Nitralexis. “Is the Inglisi all right?” 
“He’s fine.” 
“We go then ... but be very careful. 


The Italians do not sleep well tonight.” 
“Go on then,” Nitralexis whispered. 
They crawled into the timber that was 

beyond the small clearing. They seemed 

to make a terrific noise when there was 
timber to reflect the sound. They kept 
stopping and Quayle felt his vibration 
in the earth every time they flattened 
out. ‘ 

Seem they were in another open space 

that was a camp for Diesel trucks 
and motorcycles. Quayle became more 
amazed at what they were doing as they 
crawled around the edge of the camp 
without being seen. 

When they reached the river, Quayle 
could hear its shallow water slow on the 
pebbled edge, also the quiet deep water 
swirl in the center. He could see the 
moon now and the shallow light across 
the flat stretch of white water that \ was 
silver. 

“Tt is deep,”’ Deus said. “We will move 
together.” 

Nitralexis repeated that to Quayle. 

They walked into the shallow water, 
and the swiftness got dimensional as the 
water got deep until Quayle was up to 
his neck. He could feel the Irvin jacket 
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road but along the mountain,’ Deus 
said. 

“How long will it take?” Nitralexis 
asked. 

“We should be through the Italians by 
tomorrow morning.” 

Quayle and Nitralexis helped Deus as 
they started up the slope. As they 
climbed, they could hear the booming of 
artillery. It was to the south and east. 

“There is some battle,” Nitralexis 
said. 

“Yes. And we'll be in it,” Quayle told 
him. 


2 WAS dawn. The artillery was get- 

ting louder. It was hard to tell whether 
it was behind or before them now, it was 
so close. Then Quayle saw it bursting 
to the right, down near the road. 

“That’s yours, I should say,” he said 
to Nitralexis. 

“It is Greek, it is good . . . look!” 

A string of shells burst along the side 
of the road. It was good shooting, but 
Quayle could not see anything worth 
shooting at, not from this distance. Sud- 
denly there was a quick whine, and a 
white puff came through the red earth 
above them. They all fell flat. 

“We're right in the middle of it,” 
Quayle said. 

There was a deep sound from above 
them. “Italians... that is their cannon,” 
Nitralexis said. “Come on!” 

The three of them crouched and loped 
along in the timber, falling flat when 
they heard the shells bursting ‘above 
them. It was a terrific din, and there 
was a machine-gun sound. Then the 
quiet, quick, unpleasant rap of a light 
machine gun. It was somewhere below 
and ahead of them. Quayle looked in 
the direction of the sound but couldn’t 
see anything. They fell flat when they 
heard another shell burst above them 
on the slope. This one was nearer. 

“They must be shooting at us. They 
must see us.” : 

“The stupid idiots! Come on!” Quayle 
was helping Deus along as they ran. 

“There’s the Greeks!” Nitralexis 
pointed to the white puff of a shell 
bursting on the side of the mountain 
facing them. ‘That must be!” 

They were running and loping, and 
there were more shells bursting above 
them, so that the loose rock on the slope 
rolled down behind them. The white 
bursts were still throwing up along the 
road. Then the machine guns opened 
up again. 

“Tf we’re near enough for machine- 
gun fire, the Greeks can’t be far ahead 
of us. Come on, Deus! Tell him to 
come on,” Quayle said. 

They got up again and ran along the 
rough side of the slope until they came 
to a clearing. Without thinking, they 
ran into the open, and then the machine 
gun sounded again and Quayle knew 
they were being fired at. He could hear 
machine-gun fire from two directions 
across the valley they were coming to, 
as he fell on his face. The three of them 
crowded together flat on the earth, as 
they heard the machine gun firing at 
them. The soft bullet sounds came over 
them, and there was the softer sound of 
some of the bullets hitting the earth be- 
fore them. 

“We are near,” Deus said. “We must 
get into the valley. The Greek is there. 
He must have retreated to there. He 
should be where we are now.” 

“We should go up into the timber,” 
Nitralexis said. 

“No, straight on. They will see you 
running upward.” 

“It’s nearer,” Nitralexis said. | 

“No ...straight ahead.” Deus pulled 
at Quayle and pointed ahead. 

Quayle nodded. They got up, but the 
machine gun started again. Then Quayle 
saw Nitralexis running up the slope in 
the clearing, up toward the timber. 

“Get down!” he shouted. 
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Mission 


Continued from page 32 


the earth shuddered. A north wind rose, 


lifting long waves of sand dust that hid} J 


the tanks time and again. Once Blake 
saw a tank emerging from a sand cloud 
only a few paces away, and averted a 


clash by a narrow margin. Yet he en- | 


deavored to remain in the sand clouds, 


following their course whenever possi- 
ble. 


Then the wind subsided for a while, | 


and he saw a few widely scattered tanks 
rolling steadily ahead. Between them 
fountainlike splashes of sand belched 
high into the air. Through the peep-slot 
aft, he saw the Iron Belle—the armored 


car—still jumping crazily and firing un- | 


remittingly. Even while he watched, 
she became enveloped in a black cloud 


that seemed to spring from the ground | 


as if by magic. Then came the explosion. 
It made his tank stagger. 
The lion cubs had been deprived of 
their fighting mother, of their provider. 
For the bombers it was the signal to 
break formation and to come in low. 
The tanks had to open their turrets and 


fight for their lives. Using the Bren guns | 
on the antiaircraft mountings from the | 


open turrets exposed the commanders 
to the planes’ machine-gun fire, but it 
prevented the enemy from coming in 
too close. 

Blake saw the two tanks closest to 
him destroyed. Each one, directly hit, 
crumpled into a blazing heap of scrap. 
But this did not concern him. He 
pushed ahead steadily, playing hide and 
seek with the bombers in the intermit- 
tent dust waves, firing whenever a craft 
appeared within range, watching eagerly 
as the big-game hunt became enveloped 
in the fast-sinking veil of the night. 

Before it grew dark, one of the bomb- 
ers came winging down toward him, not 
in a roaring power dive, but in a silent, 
insecure glide like a wounded falcon. It 
grazed his turret, and crashed ahead of 
him, overturning and dissolving into a 
bursting cloud of dust and fragments. 

Then all calmed down. The thuds 
came to an end, the guns grew silent, 
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wind and dust subsided. The remaining 
planes, rid of their burdens, droned off. 

Symbols of steadiness in a shifting 
world, two tanks were rumbling over 
the desert toward their goal. 


HE two machines halted close to each 

other. Blake climbed slowly out of 
his turret. His muscles were stiff and 
sore. His face was encrusted and his 
eyes bloodshot from the tiny, invisible 
sand flints that filled the air. 

He jumped to the ground with a thud 
and approached the other tank. “What’s 
the matter, Curtis?’ he called into the 
slit. “Can’t you open up?” 

“Can’t open,” a voice shouted from 
inside. The crew’s frantic efforts to open 
up could be heard. “We were hit right 
at the beginning. It couldn’t have gone 
worse, could it?” 

“Tt could,” Blake said. 

Jack and Andy moaned as they 
stretched their limbs and stamped the 
sand. : 

“You can’t get us out without a blow- 
torch,” Curtis said. “Can you go on?” 

“Yes. But we haven’t fuel enough to 
get through, since the Iron Belle blew 
up. If I take your fuel we may make it. 
Ill signal your position as soon as I 
make contact.” 

“Go ahead,” came Curtis’ voice, after 
a short pause. 

“We'll also take your radiator water.” 

When his men had drained Curtis’ 
tank to the last drop, Blake said, “So 
long, Curtis.” 

“Look out-for the 
Blake,” Curtis called. 
territory.” 

Blake and his men moistened their 
gums with a gulp of hot water. Then 
they started off. 

They rode with open cowl and turret, 
smoothly and not too fast in order to 
conserve fuel. The night was now at its 
darkest, between sunset and moonrise. 
But just as the moon’s luster began to 
appear, one of the caterpillar tracks rat- 
tled and stuttered, and the tank began 
to swerve. Jack at once shut off the en- 
gine. 

There was sudden silence in the vast- 
ness; then the anxious breathing of the 
men climbing out. 

Jack walked around the tank. “A 
link’s broken.” He pointed to one of 
the tracks. 

“So we can’t go on?” Blake asked. 

“You don’t need a blueprint to see 
she’s busted!” Andy muttered irritably. 

“We have some spare links,” Jack 
said. “About two hours’ work will re- 
pair it.” 

“Let’s sit down first and feed our 
bellies,’ Blake said. “You work better 
on a full belly.” 

“T fall asleep on a full belly,” Andy 
mumbled, producing the provisions. 


Camel Corps, 
“This is their 


HEY put on their heavy coats, for 

the night air was frosty and the sands 
had chilled swiftly. Squatting in the 
sand, they attacked their rations. 

Jack chewed listlessly, then tossed 
away his half-empty tin. 

“Don’t feel hungry,” he said. “The 
idea of Curtis and his crew makes me 
sick. Blast those rat traps!’ From the 
tank came the continual crackling of the 
rapidly cooling metal. 

“I’m not asking you to be hungry,” 
Blake said coldly. “I’m telling you to 
eat. .. . You’ve got to drive me, you 
know.” Then seeing Jack adjusting a 
bandage around his ankle, he asked, 
“What's the matter with your leg?” 

“Nothing much. I bruised it, and it 
got swollen.” 

“Let me have a look.” 

Jack noticed Blake’s worried look as 
he scrutinized the wound. “Is it bad?” 

“Sure it is. Why didn’t you do some- 
thing about it?” 

“It happened when we started. There 
was nothing I could do.” 
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As they chewed on in silence, each 
man looking thoughtfully at the sand 
between his outspread legs, the sudden 
bark of a rifle a few hundred feet away 
made them jump up. Shots spattered 
about them. They dropped cans and tea 
mugs and flung themselves back into the 
tank, bullets whistling about their 
heads. Their straining eyes could detect 
nothing, although the sands were now 
flooded with moonlight. 

“T wonder,” Blake reflected aloud as 
soon as the fusillade subsided, “whether 
it is a regular Camel Corps squadron or 
just a marauding tribe waging a holy 
war of its own.’ Far in the distance he 
could hear the guttural grunting of the 
maharas. 

For some time the men kept behind 
their armor plates, eyes and pieces at 
the ready. Then Blake came out cir- 
cumspectly, and, as nothing happened, 
he ordered Jack and Andy to follow. 
But no sooner were the three men ex- 
posed, than the fusillade was resumed 
from nowhere, accompanied by the vi- 
cious chatter of machine guns. 

“Blast it!” Blake cried, diving back 
into his turret. “They’re Camel Corps 
troopers, all right. Did you hear those 
MGs?” 

“T don’t like that song and dance,” 
Andy said, impatiently patting his gun. 
“Not if I can’t see their noses.” 

“How many do you think there are?” 
Jack asked. 

“They operate in goums of a hun- 
dred,” Blake said. “I heard three MGs, 
so there can’t be less than two squad- 
rons; two hundred men at least.” 

“If we could only repair that blasted 
caterpillar!” 

“Yes, and what a mess we could make 
of them!” Andy said hopefully. 

“Tl try to fix the link while you two 
cover me with the guns,’ Jack sug- 
gested. 


“No. We'll only hit the sand, and 








they'll get you, all right,”’ Blake said. 
Then he added: “Let’s wait for dawn. 
They may attack then, and if we let 
them come close enough before opening 
fire, we may teach them a lesson yet. 
Try and get some sleep, even if it’s only 
for a few hours. I’ll keep watch.” 

“Good,” Andy said. “Wake me at 
eight, on the dot.” 


A Bese disk of red emerged 
from beyond the horizon. The new 
day spread swiftly over the sands. 

Blake heard the rasping sound of An- 
dy’s gun turning on its socket. 

“Hold it, Andy!” he cried. 

A maharist and his mount had ap- 
epeared from behind a dune and were 
slowly approaching. The rider swayed 
up and down, to the right and left, in 
time with his mahara’s awkward, dis- 
orderly stride. Ostentatiously he held 
up his rifle, to which a white rag was 
attached. When he came within hailing 
distance, Blake recognized him as a 
white subaltern officer, dressed in the 
large floating trousers of the native at- 
tire; only his plain khaki tunic and kepi 
were European. He stopped, and, hold- 
ing up the white flag with one hand, 
called out: 

“We won’t harm you if you surrender 
now! But if there’s any shooting, we 
can’t answer for your safety! You know 
the native troops!” 

“Must you have your answer now?” 
Blake called back. 

“We'll give you half an hour. Then 
come out without arms and with hands 
raised. Be reasonable.” The man sa- 
luted, and turning his camel about, dis- 
appeared behind the dunes. 

“Next to a good fight, there’s nothing 
I like better than to be reasonable and 
surrender,’ Andy observed. 

From the dunes in the distance, ma- 
harists emerged all around, men of dif- 
ferent tribes and races, who had always 
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and barracks and huts carried away; 
and when the sandstorm soars... . 

The khamsin soared and it was as 
though the earth, impatient to engulf 
its children so long delayed in return- 
ing to her bosom, rose up in an attempt 
to cover and swallow them with the fury 
of a jealous mother; the earth itself 
soared and beat down on the men and 
mounds and machine. 

The Camel Corps troopers had drawn 
close together in heaps, heedless of the 
tank; they knew they would find it right 
where it was when everything was 
over. They drew their headcloths over 
their faces, made their camels kneel 
down, and buried their heads in the rich 
hides and fat backs of their mounts. 
The fine sand beat over their heads, 
swirling and rustling, relentlessly pene- 
trating the inadequate filter, seeping 
into their lips, clogging their nostrils, 
drying out their throats, filling their 
lungs with impalpable dust. 

They had no choice if they wanted to 
avoid immediate  suffocation—doing 
nothing was the only way to survive, 
breathing as regularly as possible and 
as little as life permitted. Only their 
imagination, uncurbed by physical limi- 
tations, was allowed to work freely; and 
they thought of the men in the tank who 
lacked headcloths and camel pelt to 
bury their heads in. 


|B Se and his men had jumped to the 

ground, sinking ankle-deep into the 
sand. The temperature had shot up. 
The air was filled with a choking saffron 
smoke, and the sand, blowing hard and 
perfectly horizontally, painfully slashed 
their eyes. They took out the gas masks 
from the bag and adjusted them tightly 
to their faces. During the first few sec- 
onds, breathing remained hard. Then 
the air began to flow more freely 
through the filter, and their lungs began 
working safely, though with some effort. 

They worked feverishly on the broken 
track, keeping close to the tank when- 
ever they moved, holding onto its sides 
to get their bearings and remain steady 
in the fury of the storm. 

In less than two hours the job was 
done. As Jack gave a last turn to the 
bolts of the new link, Blake unscrewed 
the compass from his instrument panel 
and put it into his pocket. Then the 
crew resumed their places. 

The sudden roar of the engine and the 
rattling of the caterpillars scurrying 
around their sprockets and bogie wheels 
were music to their ears. Even if it 
baffled the troopers in the sand, there 
was nothing they could do about it. 

The air seemed a thick yellow fog, 
and to guide Jack, Blake had to keep 
the compass close against the goggles 
of his gas mask. The tank picked up 
speed, pushing its way across the invisi- 
ble desert, eluding its besiegers in the 
monstrous smoke screen. Although he 
could see nothing, Andy fired with both 
guns for a while, just for good measure 
and personal relief. ; 

It was like traveling at night in a 
blacked-out train, or flying blind in a 
plane through overcast skies. There was 
electric light within the tank, but even 
there the air was thick with dust. At 
last the tracks hurtled over the brim of 
the basaltic expanse, and the ride be- 
came harder with every mile. It be- 
came a real tank ride, a rough ride with 
jouncing and pitching and strepitous 
clattering of iron. 

But the yellow, opaque smoke hung 
over the plain for hours and, when it 
began to clear, the huge boulders of 
wind-eaten rock were beckoning like the 
turrets of a friendly fortress. 


A Norte day passed, with heat sift- 
ing down from the sky, heat swelling 
from the hard ground. heat oozing from 
the armor plates; another day in the 
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clear in his dizzied brain lik Bese), 
a foggy sea. A. 

When they had set out thet? 
signment, he had been dout Awheth_ 
they would ever be able t vach thy 
destination. Now he knew ay wou” 
He would. i 

He would not falter. Hi/oule®’ 
slip. He would not bungle jodi . 
had nothing left in the w 10); 
mission. Nothing else to 1 #8 
ing to fall back on. He hai ped 
thing—his family, his forte | evel 
memories. The new friends : ( 
were dead. The last and irest 3 
the one now dragging besi fl 
dead, too, a dead man wall 

But they would not take ty 
session from nim. It was é ae 
den, but a burden that gé s | 
He knew that though his pu: oof | 
ing fast, his forehead was h ay: 
were icy, nothing could ha ©” 
until he had carried out his bos. 
matter how many hours i ' 
matter how merciless the s by q 

He failed to notice the rip fl 
slowly dropping behind, un “tling 
pace, not daring to call, ake 8 
stop and lie down. Geoffre, * 
only his path before him. tie ' 
smiled as he lengthened hi 

THE END [7 
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eed now that the bar- 
make war against 


nn from it, she asked: 
go to the city on temple 


res,” he said. “We get 
andles for the Night. 
‘ on we return.” He 
at her, spoke a promise 
ind then went back along 
-up the dragon body. 

him go and asked 


ng-monsoon storm 
‘I can buy no name- 
ather and the brother 
sa—I, who am sixteen 
t girlhood behind me— 
n, can I ever walk 
ain with a straight 
aw a breath that is 
e? For if a girl be 
il, what then is there 


rd the tump-tump of the 
ding at the next 
yond, and beyond, as 
gh the village beg- 
Kario the priest’s 
ut land of his own. 
, and handsome— 
ty words for rain, and 
oar than any. Kario 
mi and love and the 
rhyme, somehow, 

e. 
htened the scarf that 
Alu’s skirt, and tied 
swollen middle. He 
more green things, 


ithe green things she had 
t. And yet in the house 


_ He needed the fish she ’ 


tonight there was only rice, dried egg- 
plant, and gourd seeds. 

Young Alu went back to his game 
with the oars and the deep-sea nets. 
Nengah watched his short waddling legs 
and his stringy arms—this brother who | 
was more son to her now than brother, | 
with the menfolk dead, and the mother 
so tired and so wasted, once the rice crop | 
was in, she stopped breathing. 

There were voices on the beach path. 
It was the seaweed gatherers coming up 
with the bales of dried weed. | 

“As for today?” the Ulud wife asked, 
the Ulud grandmother asked, and the 
Ulud girl asked. 

“As for today!” Nengah replied 





cheerfully. 

And there were others staggering and 
straining up the path—the Irib wife and 
the Irib aunt, the Redog wife and the 





Redog son’s wife, the Paujang grand- 
father and the Paujang girl-child— 
carrying the dried weed in wooden 
saddles on their backs. 

“Does the changing-monsoon storm 
open tonight?” Nengah asked the Pau- 
jang grandfather because he was the 
only man among them. 

“Not fully,” he said. 

“Praying no rain tonight!” the Irib 
wife prayed. 

“But the storm itself?” Nengah 
strained to know. 

The Paujang old one stared solemnly 
at the sky, and then wagged his head 
with foreboding. “It breaks on time!” 
he said, saying the formula: “ “One day 
to threaten, three days to storm, one 
day to reform—for Candle Night!” 

“And tomorrow?” Nengah made sure: 

“Wind tomorrow,” he told her. 

“Only wind!” Nengah breathed her 
relief. 

She had one more day. What did she 
care for this changing-monsoon wind? 
It was not the raging blow of the Ninth 
Month. 

“Not to the reef!” the Paujang old 
one cautioned, suddenly. 

Nengah looked at him quickly. “One 
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‘ ‘V Phe trained this horse to get on his mark?" 
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Everybody In The Family Goes For Rich, 
Spicy Heinz Tomato Ketchup! 


Men Gall For It—Wherever men sit 
downgfo enjoy the foods they like 
best in all their favorite restaurants, 
clubg#diners, and at their own home 
tabjgs—you’ll hear them call for pop- 
ula® Heinz Tomato Ketchup! This fa- 
(Pus, mouth-watering ketchup adds 
Mistinctive tang—makes a good steak 
taste better than ever, makes plain 
hash taste great. 


Worgen Reach For It—They keep a 
bottl@of Heinz Tomato Ketchup handy 
whengfthey’re cooking. You'll find it 
givesi@ new, different zest to stews and 
gravges, meat loaves, hamburgers, om- 
eleg@? Even a dish of mashed potatoes or 
‘“‘h@Shed-browns”’ takes on a tempting, 
waddy color, an appetizing, spicy rich- 
mess when you stir in a couple of table- 
spoons of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 





Small Fry Go For It—Like 
fatWer, like son and like 
gran@ad before them, chil- 
dren Want Heinz Tomato 
Ketciiup. Let them have 
thein@ill. Heinz Tomato 
Ketg@iitp is pure,wholesome, 
made according to an old- 
fagMioned recipe, from 
filly ripened Heinz 

fOmatoes, cane sugar, 
the finest of pickling 
vinegar and freshly 

ground spices. 


| solace eo ketchup 
the world over is 
Heinz! You can’t buy 
finer ketchup atany price. 
And you can easily afford 
this tempting, mouth- 
watering condiment. 
For it actually costs less 
to use, because it’s so rich, thick, 
full-bodied —it goes much farther. 
Just a penny’s worth gives “that 
‘million-dollar flavor” to your food. 


lomdo 



















1m NO 


Fitts Columnist! 


COLDS SLOW UP AMERICA’S WAR EFFORT, 
50 I USE KLEENEX FOR HANKIES 
TO HELP KEEP MY COLD FROM 
SPREADING TO UNCLE SAMS WORKERS! 


(from a letter by M. L., Kurten, Tex.) 


rr P93. THE COMMON 
RES |, LQ “ou costs 
Se ||| SZ) MILLIONS OF 
Yj OOLLARS- MONEY 
NEEDED FOR 
VICTORY! 









NoTerrors! 


THE SILK STOCKING \ 
SHORTAGE DOESNT BOTHER \ 
ME! AFTER LAUNDERING AND 

DRYING; I WRAP MY HOSE 
IN KLEENEX- IT HELPS 
PREVENT RUNS AND SNAGS, 
ISA mea MONEY SAVER! 


A, ik Hollywood, 
Ms Calif.) 








_Son witha Gun! 


NW OL USE KLEENEX TO POLISH 
\z MY GUN-THEN FOR ECONOMY 
‘ I USE THE SAME TISSUE TO 
PUT A SHINE ON My BELT 
AND BooTS ! 


(from a letter by R.S.W., 
46th Bombardment Sq., 
Tucson, Ariz.) 


> PS, SEND THE Bos AT 
CAMP A Box OF KLEENEX 


> Trick Up My Sleeve! 


FOR DRESS SHIELDS [ USE 
SOFT, ABSORBENT KLEEWEX 
TISSUES. THEY PREVENT 
PERSPIRATION STAINS o«« 
CUT CLEANING BILLS / 


(from a letter by A.M.., 
New Straitsville, Ohio) 










z SAVE ONAZEENEX SO 
| KLEENEX CAN SAVE FOR YOU! 


WHEN HALF-SIZE WILL DO, 
¥ 2 TEAR KLEENEX IN TWO, TEAR 
raf, ACROSS FOLD! SAVING KLEENEX 

) SAVES MATERIAL NECESSARY TO 

HELP WIN THE WARS 


* KLEENEX “POP-UP-BOX” 

SAVES TISSUES- SAVES MONEY 
BECAUSE IT SERVES UP 

JUST ONE DOUBLE- TISSUE 


ATA TIME! 
(*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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trip I thought at low tide .. .” she 
reasoned. 

“Not to the reef!” the old one cried, 
and the moan of the wind, and the wash 
of surf over jagged rocks was in his 
voice. He pointed to the heavy sky and 
to the heavy sea. “Remember the 
ghosts of drowned fishermen who swarm 
the wave crests on the day of the chang- 
ing-monsoon storm!” 

“To pull oars from a rower’s hands!” 
the Ulud wife shrilled. 

“To fill a boat with sea water!” the 
other wives told. 


“Never to the reef!” the grand- 


mothers chorused, shouldering their 
saddles of seaweed again. 
“Take care! Take care!” the young 


girls persuaded, strapping the lifting 
bands to their foreheads again. 

“Your proa is below the storm line,” 
the old one said as his fingers fumbled 
with lines and harness. “Tomorrow we 
help you roll it higher on the beach.” 

“Tomorrow!” the women called from 
the road to the village. 

“Tomorrow!” Nengah called back. 


OMORROW! tomorrow! her thoughts 

went on clamoring, but as she turned 
to the house her hands plucked at bark 
and twigs for the fire. 

Slowly she measured out the rice, 
heaping it a little so Alu would have a 
second bowl tonight. With fish pem- 
mican grated over it, mightn’t it taste 
as though they were really eating fish? 

Just as slowly and methodically she 
stirred the rice in the washing-basket, 
in the milky first water, in the cloudy 
second water, and then in the clear third 
water, before she scooped it into the 
wooden steamer. She dipped water into 
the brass kettle and put it on for their 
tea. There was only the dried eggplant 
to soak in bean juice, and the evening 
meal would be ready. 

“T have arrived!” a loud voice spoke 
from the doorstep. 

Nengah nearly dropped the fire tongs. 
It was Nasiman, the stone-carver. 

“You have arrived!” she replied, bow- 
ing quickly to hide her face. 

Nengah placed a mat for him at the 
edge of the veranda. She brought cups 
and tea—the tea that was to be hers at 
the evening meal—and poured it for 
him. 

“The changing-monsoon threatens,” 
Nasiman said, smiling a smile that he 
could not keep from being evil. 

“Yes, it threatens,’’ Nengah agreed. 

“The changing-monsoon rain holds 
off.” He smiled again. 

“Yes, it holds off,” she said. 

“The changing-monsoon wind comes 
tomorrow perhaps,” he said, dangling 
his pipe. 

“Yes, perhaps,” she said, afraid of his 
geniality, afraid of his politeness, wait- 
ing, waiting for him to begin the talk. 

“Your paddy is well placed, well pro- 
tected from Little Wind and Big Wind 


storms,” he observed so amiably. 
“The ancestors were wise,” she mur- 
mured, stiffening though. What was 


this about the land? 

“Ah, yes, wise ancestors indeed,” he 
said devoutly. “You are fortunate in 
them. Fortunate in ancestors, fortu- 
nate in land, fortunate that the Village 
Elder seeks a husband for you.” 

Nengah felt a cold wind on her heart. 
Should she deny, or be surprised? In- 
stead she passed the talk back to him, 
saying, “You speak in kindness!” 

“H’m-m,” he said in his nose. 

Nengah poured him the second cup of 
tea, waiting, waiting. 

“H’m-m,” he said again, and then: 
“I have thought, perhaps, Ni-ktut 
Nengah, you strained yourself overly 
these months about the namestones to 
prove you are wife material.” 

Nengah bowed her head, listening 
with her whole body. 


“T have thought, perhaps,’ he went 


| on, tasting each word as it passed his 





tongue, “I could help you with them, if 
I were to say: ‘Pay me only half now!’ ” 

“You speak in kindness,” Nengah 
made herself say before she asked: 
“And the other half?” 

“Later! Later!” he said jovially, 
brushing time away with his hands. “A 
lucky crop, a lucky catch pays it! But 
that is not to press you. Oh,no!...So 
that it doesn’t—and to be business- 
like’—his laugh made the word sound 
small—‘“‘we can fix a debt-paper to the 
land. Very ordinary they are. Very 
unimportant.” 

Nengah folded one hand over the 
other, gripping it tight before she ob- 
jected: “A debt-paper? But none has 
ever yet been put on our land!” 

“Oh, yes, but you can explain it to 
the ancestors in your prayers. Yes, 
surely! You do it all for the family, 
don’t you?” he pressed. “And the debt- 
paper doesn’t go to an ordinary money- 
lender, you see. But to a friend, a 
long-time friend, a true heart-knowing 
friend. .. . Did you know that, Ni-ktut 
Nengah? Did you know I was that 
friend to you? Heh! Heh!” 

He laughed so modestly, and then in 
a minute his face was grave, and he 
was saying: “The debt-paper postpones 
your marrying, oh, yes! Maybe a half- 
year, maybe—for a husband could not 
take on your debt, naturally. Unless’”— 
he coughed behind his hand, and whis- 
pered—“unless I were that husband.” 

Nengah’s eyes flew open, but she only 
stared at the floor. 

“Heh! Heh!” he chuckled. “Who 
knows? That poor woman of mine will 
not last always with the sickness that 
is upon her. No, I shall be a lonely 
widower before long. ... And who knows 
what might happen?” 

Even then Nengah did not look at 
him with horror. She must not show 
him she understood his dirty guilt. Else 
the memory of the look would always 
be shaming him, making him lose face, 
making him a double enemy. 

“Last night the Village Elder asked 
if’—he spun the words slowly, “if your 
namestones were carved yet. Already 
the widow Nanga’s are. Likewise the 
maiden Tehmah’s. They whose men 
were lost in the same boat as yours.” 

There was only one thing to be said. 
Nengah said it: 

“Let my father’s and my brother’s 
mamestones be carved. On Candle 
Night, either I pay you in silver, or I 
sign the debt-paper.” 

Nasiman was slipping his feet into his 
sandals at the doorstone and straighten- 
ing from his bow when he said: “You 
batten the house tight for the changing- 
monsoon storm, don’t you? You open 
the paddy dyke so storm water won't 
flood it, don’t you? You are careful of 
this good land, I hope!” 


Roa her proa through the surf 
at dawn, Nengah thought it was like 
a chalk drawing on slate—white waves 
scratched on a hard gray sea, white 
spray scratched on a hard gray sky. And 
in the wind she could hear the voices of 
many ghosts, sobbing through the palms, 
whimpering over the dunes, gabbling 
with the crazy waves, but not angry yet, 
not raging. 

She heard the roar of the surf as she 
went pounding through it, and won- 
dered why it was so hollow. She heard 
the roar far out as she leaned over her 
fish-tail oar, stepping to push it, step- 
ping to pull it. The heavy proa slapped 
over the curling crests, slapped into 
steep chasms, and the incessant sound 
of wood rubbing wood was harsh and 
loud as the oar turned on its rollers; and 
yet above all this was the hollow roar. It 
came from the sea ahead and behind; it 
even came from the sky. The storm 
was near. 

There were no birds about the reef, 
no boats anchored there; only the jagged 
black rocks, and the long brown weed 
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WAKE UP! 
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| day before its time. 
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= d not take on 
heavy with wet weed, 
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nany things at once— 
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the rusty trident; and 
over. Down she went, 
ing it from the rocks; 
the slippery masses 
wales. Down, up, a 
s, blinded, numb, 
ith the roar of blood 
self against a rock for 
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her ankle. She looked 
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This good omen! 
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lirming red thing up. 
was in the boat, 
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der the heavy weed. 
ed; the waves frothed; 
urled about her. Ah, 
‘was—the ghosts of 
m who swarmed on 


} pleading for a bucket 
ishe would give them 


Collier's for 


the bucket. Yes, yes, she who had one 
whole piece of silver on her trident and 
weed enough to buy the namestones 
now. 

She would give them a strong new 
bucket. But slyly, slyly, she must punch 
the hole first, so the bucket would leak. 


She knew better than to give drowned | 


ghosts a whole bucket to bail water into 
her boat! She was not a fisherman’s 
daughter for nothing. Well she knew 
drowned men could redeem themselves 
from the sea if they could but drown an- 
other in their place. “The bucket,” she 
eried, as she tossed it far into the waves. 
“Take the bucket! Use it well!” 

The screeching wind picked the boat 
up and hurled it headlong into the 
waves. Nengah’s hand was torn from 


the oar, and she felt herself slipping, | 


sliding on the slimy weed, not knowing 
whether she was still in the proa, until 
her feet caught against the bow thwarts, 
and she could brace herself there against 
the wild water. 

When she had the breath to do it, she 
crawled back and tied herself to the oar. 
Lashed that way, with her body to 
steady it, the oar was a rudder. The 
wind would drive the proa onto the 


beach—if waves did not snatch it back, 
if drowned ghosts did not catch it in| 


their arms and carry it down, down. 
Nengah hung there, saying the prayers 


she knew, blinded by the wind, suffo- | 


rred i 
JOEL McCREA Bagel rat 


cated by the water, while ghosts rode 
the waves, closer, closer. .. . 

Nengah did not know the hands that 
grabbed her from the surf, nor the hands 
that carried her up on the beach to un- 
lash her small child’s body from the 
broken oar. But somewhere in the tu- 
mult of wind and wave and rain, she 
heard a strong man’s voice say: “This 
one is wife material, even though boat 
and weed are lost.” 

“Aye! Aye!” other voices said. 

“This proving of hers brings merit to 
us all,” the strong voice said. “It is only 


just that our village should help her pay | 


for her namestones now.” 


“Aye, wife material indeed!” the | 


other voices said. 

“Wife material! Wife material!” the 
ghosts in the wind screamed up into the 
valley, and beyond, and beyond. 

THE END 





ht to have to pay more than the usual towing charge” | | 


DAVID 8. HUFFINE | 
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HOLLYWOOD, 


“The Great Man’s Lady” 


says: “Even when an actor’s role is that of a diamond in the rough, everyone expects 
| his teeth to be well polished!”” With screen standards so high, it’s a mighty fine tribute 


- yare , K 
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WHAT STARS KNOW is that glossy, fine 
looking teeth contribute to an appearance of 
glowing health and energy. Reason enough 
for everyone to select a dentifrice carefully. 

| Read how Calox both cleanses and polishes... 








to CALOX TOOTH POWDER that so many stars use it. 





A DENTIST BEGINS by cleansing teeth — 
then polishes, for lustre. The Calox formula 
is based on the same two ways to whiteness. 
Your dentifrice should be more than just a 
brightener. Try Calox — note the difference! 


Two ways to 


WiHITENESS 


your dentist follows both / 
so can you-with balox 


Notice your dentist’s technique when he gives you 
a dental cleaning. First, he thoroughly cleans 
your teeth. Then, and only then, does he polish 
them. In your home care why be satisfied with 
less than BOTH cleaning and polishing, when 
you can get Calox? 

Calox gives you not one or two, but five special 
ingredients for cleaning and brightening. With 
every stroke of the brush, Calox helps detach 
food particles, removes deposits, cleans off surface 
stains. Your mouth is stimulated, refreshed. And 
with every stroke Calox polishes, too, making 
your teeth shine with their own clear, natural 
lustre. . 
Calox-care. Try Calox for your smile! 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


. In Hollywood, many a star trusts to 
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SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
MODERN SMOKE _ LONG, 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE 









Today's High Cigarette Prices needn’t bother you . 


... BUT NONE THE LESS 
YOU GET ‘EM AT A GOOD 
OLD- FASHIONED PRICE? 


LORI LLaRD’s 
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.. The modern KING SIZE 


BEECH-NUTS cost vou less—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette at any price! 
Extra-long, extra-smooth, extra-easy on vour throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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We Win Our Wings 


Continued from page 21 


replied the instructor noncommittally. 

It hadn’t. 

There were the three aviation cadets 
who, flying in formation, tried to roll 
their wheels on the top of a passenger 
train. They turned in their flying suits 
by request. There was the student at 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, who got 
sick in slow rolls; and there was the 
R.A.F. youngster in training on an 
American field who went to pieces when 
he came to the conclusion that his girl 
back home had jilted him. The boy who 
got sick was busted out. The Britisher 
recovered to become a crack flier. 

The mysteries of elementary flying 
reduce to this: If you refuse to learn 
right you will bring up against a moun- 
tain or your airplane will spin in from 
a low altitude. In either event it will 
separate itself into small particles 
which are difficult to piece together. 
The same kind of foolishness leads a 
man to walk in front of a truck against 
a red light or to sass his wife on wash 


What a Going-Over! 


To become an aviation cadet you 
march into an Army or a Navy recruit- 
ing office and say to the man behind the 
desk, “I should like to become an avia- 
tion cadet.” The man will be pleasant 
and will ask you to fill out a form. He 
will arrange for a physical examination, 
and don’t let anybody tell you that the 
working-over the Treasury Department 
bestows each March 15th on an income- 


| tax return is any more thorough than 


that given you by the medicos. Your 
heart must tick properly and your vision 
must be somewhere near what the doc- 
tors call 20-20. Your reflexes must 
measure up and your reaction time 
must be short. 

Then you will be given what the 
psychologists call a ‘‘screening” test. A 
high-school graduate who did not cut 
classes consistently to see Lana Turner 
at the corner movie can pass that. 

At this point you will begin wrestling 
with your soul. War or no war, the 
Army’s wheels, like the Navy’s, grind 
slowly but exceeding fine and the boy 
who hasn’t patience is out of luck. A 
candidate for air training waits around 
home, waits around his replacement 
center, and waits, once he actually gets 
his hands on an airpiane control stick, 
for months, to get his wings pinned on 
his uniform. The Air Corps is getting 
plenty of potential pilots. That ac- 


3 | counts for part of the waiting around. 
| Things got so bad at the Maxwell Field 


replacement center in Alabama recently 
that they had to telegraph recruiting 
officers to dam up the flow of young 
men at the source. They didn’t have 
a place to bed them down. 

Army and Navy training methods are 
so much alike that we won’t distin- 
guish between the two services in de- 
scribing how you can win your wings. 
Both have a period of indoctrination. 
This eliminates the inept, the faint of 
heart and the foolhardy. Both have 
two additional training stages. Both 
drum incessantly on precision. Both 
flunk a man if his flying technique is a 
danger to himself and his fellows. 

Suppose you are an Air Corps cadet. 
You will get another physical at the 
replacement center. The center is a 
sort of traffic-control office from which 
cadets are sent to primary-stage fields. 
You wili be handed a paper-bound 
booklet which fits snugly into your 
breast pocket. It will tell you that in 
cadet jargon a bird dog is a fellow who 
cuts in on another’s girl and that the 
squadron commander’s plane is known 
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As you get indoctrinated, reports will 
begin piling up on you in the office of 
the director of flight training. They 
may read: 

“This student has been weak in all 
phases of his work. His technique is 
unsatisfactory. He restalls continually 
on stall recoveries.” 

Or, the seal of approval: “Co-ordina- 
tion perfect and airmanship thoroughly 
satisfactory.” 

Or, lightly critical: “A good sense of 
speed and distance but slow on sig- 
nals.” 

Between sessions aloft you will study 
tactics, gunnery, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, and airplane and engine construc- 
tion and maintenance in the classroom. 


The Old “Thrown Stick” Gag 


Between flying and classroom work 
you will do a lot of hangar flying, which 
is cadet lingo for talking shop. You will 
be told the old one about the instructor 
who couldn’t for the life of him make 
one of his students land the airplane. 
So on the next trip aloft he carried a 
spare control stick. A stick is as dis- 
pensable to a plane as a steering wheel 
is to an automobile. When the student 
squared away for the approach to the 
field, the instructor waved the spare 
stick over his head and pitched it away. 
Now the student would have to land 
the ship. But the student, obeying sig- 
naled instructions to the letter, tossed 
his stick overboard too. 

Cadets like that story because, you 
see, the student had been tipped off 
ahead of time. The stick he discarded 
was also a spare. 

You will have long arguments over 
what makes a good flier. Americans 
make superlative fliers. The United 
States has a peculiar treasure in its 
young men. Its genesis is Detroit, its 
end-product a practiced accelerator 
foot. The boy who pesters his father 
of an evening for permission to wear 


some rubber off the tires of the family | 


car may disturb Mr. Jesse Jones but 
he delights the hearts of those in charge 
of the Army Air Forces’ training pro- 
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America’s hitherto untapped 
resources yield a pipe that is 
astoundingly light in weight! 


Again the soil of America has proved 
its incredible richness! Deep in the 
heart of the Great Smoky Mountains 
of North Carolina a virgin forest of 
finest pipe burls has been discovered. 
Hitherto untapped, along Horse Pas- 
ture River and around Piney Knob, is 
a native forest possessing pipe-burls 
of astonishingly light weight. Pipes 
cut from this beautiful “Breezewood” 
weigh, on an average, less than an 
ounce and a quarter, complete with 
mouthpiece. Hold one of these mar- 
velous new American Breezewood 
pipes in your own hand, today, at 
your tobacconist’s. Buy one: discover 
America’s great contribution to your 
pipe smoking comfort — Breezewood! 





No wonder they were cstoniskedt! They all vatesed 
too high! Actually the astounding new Breezewood 
pipe weighs, on an average, less than 114 ounces 
In all traditional shapes, at your dealer's. 


Free your hands 

for other tasks 
The new Breezewood pipe is so light, it’s 
pleasant to keep it in your mouth. Breeze- 
wood doesn’t fatigue you when driving, 
fishing or whenever your hands are busy. 
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gram. The boy is getting acquainted 
with things mechanical. 

What makes a good flier is still a 
moot question. Flying is more an art 
than a science, and a lack of co-ordina- 
tion is the principal reason aviation ca- 
dets get busted out and retire to their 
quarters fighting back the tears. They 
cry, all right. They are young, and these 
dregs are more bitter than any they 
have ever experienced. Sometimes tem- 
perament is the chief cause of a flunk- 
out. A student becomes sulky under 
criticism. A sulky man can’t learn. An 
excitable student doesn’t last long. 

The students themselves are not sure 
what makes a good flier even after they 
are through primary stage. Their hard- 
est job is exercising good judgment on 
a limited amount of experience. In no 
other field of human achievement are 
the dividends from good judgment as 
quick and pronounced as they are in 
the air. Things happen swiftly upstairs. 
A pilot has to think fast. It was judg- 
ment which enabled Beverly Howard 
of Charleston to land a tortured plane 
with broken wing ribs knifing through 
the fabric at a Birmingham air show. 
He eased the strain on the tattered 
wing. It was judgment which saved 
Jimmy Doolittle’s life when a plane he 
was testing in Cleveland began to shed 
its wings. He hauled back on the stick, 
got a few hundred more precious feet 
out of the disintegrating ship and hit 
the silk—took to his chute. 

Basic stage, or what the Navy calls 
intermediate stage, is to military air 
training what high school is to our edu- 
cational system. You will be graduated 
from a beginner’s airplane, as gentle as 
the milkman’s horse, into a faster, heav- 
ier, trickier machine. 

You will find that the basic trainers 
run out of flying speed faster as you 
throttle back or nose up. They run out 
of airport faster when they are brought 
in for a landing. Additional gadgets 
stare back at you from the instrument 
panel. Just as the human body can 
stand the application of ice-cold water 
without flinching if the temperature is 
lowered gradually, so the aviation ca- 
dets are coaxed into increasing the 
tempo of their mental processes. 


“We wondered,” said a Navy pilot of 


the old school at the Opa Locka Naval 
Air Station in Florida, “whether these 
young men could handle the airplanes 
we asked them to handle. Why, I re- 
member when some of the older men 
in the service actually objected to put- 
ting retractable wheels on airplanes. 
Said that was too much for a pilot to re- 
member.” 


Speed Plus Precision 


He blushed. He should have. To- 
day’s youngsters are simulating carrier 
landings at Opa Locka with planes at 
least five times as complicated as those 
of yesteryear. 

Intermediate-stage students begin get- 
ting accustomed to the idea of speed. 
You will practice the same standard ma- 
neuvers you had in primary but now 
you are achieving more precision. 

There was a time when the Army, 
groping about for perfection in its train- 
ing program, separated the sheep from 
the goats in the course of the advanced 
training period. A man with quick re- 
action time joined the dive-and-zoom 
boys, the pursuiters. The slower ones 
drew the coal burners, the lumbering 
bombers. Today it takes as fast an eye 
and hand to fly a four-engine Consoli- 
dated Liberator as it does to handle a 
Curtiss P-40. 

The size of a man’s bony framework 
does, however, have a lot to do with 
his assignment to certain types of air- 
craft. The width of the fuselage on 
a pursuit powered with a slender, cylin- 
ders-in-line engine is determined by the 


width of an average man’s shoulders. A 
mountain of a man won’t fit. 

When a student leaves basic stage in 
these times, he already is tagged for 
single-engine or heavier airplanes. 

Lewin B. Barringer, the Army’s glider 
expert, holds the national altitude rec- 
ord for sailplanes, with passenger—14,- 
000 feet. He has a favorite axiom: 
When the wings feel like extensions of 
your own arms, you have learned to fly. 
By the time you reach the advanced and 
final stage of training, your reactions in 
flight ought to be as automatic as a con- 
gressman’s smile in an election year. 

You will have had two doses of the 
cockpit, of nine weeks each, flying an 
average of an hour a day. You will know 
how to get an airplane down onto a little 
patch of flood-lighted ground at night. 
You will know how to enter the limit- 
less void of the sky and reach some point 
beyond the horizon without getting lost. 
You will understand how a man can 
keep an airplane right side up and on 
course, by reading the story in three 
primary instruments embedded in the 
panel before you. Then, as you enter on 
the final stage of your schooling, you 
will be conscious of the fact that only 
extremely bad luck will cheat you out 
of your wings. From thirty to forty of 
the hundred classmates you knew as fel- 
low greenhorns were busted out in pri- 
mary. Between five and six more out of 
that original batch were sent to the 
washout bay in basic. Only one will 
have his heart broken in the advanced 
stage. 

In your eighty hours aloft during ad- 
vanced training you will learn to tuck 
up your wheels on take-off and to let 
them down during a circuit of the field 
preparatory to landing. You will prac- 
tice combat maneuvers. You will learn 
to describe a smaller arc in applying 
aileron and rudder to turn inside an ad- 
versary. Or you will be graduated into 
twin-engine transition ships against the 
day when you will be flying a Douglas 
A-20A light bomber or a Boeing Flying 
Fortress or a Martin patrol bomber. If 
you are being readied for a dive-bomber 
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IGH school youngsters in New Jersey learn in their class- 
I , room to identify bombers by their silhouettes — be- 
cause their modern-thinking, resourceful teacher is a Collier’s 
reader 


In the highest law-making bodies in the land Collier’s articles 
have been read into the record time and time again to further 
the formulation of forward-looking legislation—signal recogni- 
tion by the people’s representatives of the close relationship 
that exists between Collier's and the active American public. 


Collier’s early raised its editorial voice in a demand for Army 
direction of the civilian defense activities on the Home Front. 


Alongside thousands of kitchen tables Collier’s War-Time 
Food Chart dominates the headquarters for family meal 
preparation. (One food manufacturer bought 15,000 Food 
Charts for distribution to leading grocery stores.) 


From every side the evidence piles in that the people of 
action on the Home Front find Collier’s a never-failing source 
of information, inspiration and suggestion. 


Editors and public speakers quote from it. College and school 
classes are taught from its text matter. Legislation springs 
from its alert editorial urge. 


Collier’s ace correspondents brought the war home to its 
readers vividly, accurately, when it was a thing far away. 
Collier’s coverage of the Home Front is equally timely and 
instructive. 


Leaders in the vast Home Front army of 130,000,000 look to 
Collier’s for coverage of the war on all fronts—and particularly 
for help and guidance in the discharge of the duties that fall 
to the active men, women and children on the Home Front. 


Have you read the Home Front articles in this issue ? 
Germany’s former Secretary of Economics writes ‘‘Why 
We Won’t Have Inflation.’’ ,U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard writes on food. Other articles 
tell what we’re doing about forest fires, farmer-sailors, 
mining molybdenum. 
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“I think the F.B.I. should have a look at this one!” ice rowano 






















War in the Woods 


Continued from page 15 


theirs—are worse than useless as fire 
fighters. There was a bad forest fire 
near Fort Dix, New Jersey, in 1941. 
Soldiers turned out to fight it and, ac- 
cording to Forest Service testimony be- 
fore a Congressional committee, “were 
not only useless but a great many of 
them were worse than useless.” 

The fire menace, although it is most 
acute in the Pacific Northwest, really is 
a national problem because, despite all 
the moaning about “forest devastation,” 
one third of the United States still is 
listed as “forested.” In normal times 
timber grows faster than it is harvested, 
nationally, although of course in areas 
of heavy cutting the reverse is true. 

The Department of Agriculture op- 
erates about 176,000,000 forest acres; 
the Interior Department runs 130,000,- 
000 acres more. For years, the two de- 
partments have got along like a couple 
of strange Airedales, but this year they 
are co-operating to fight a common 
enemy. 


A Law That Will Be Broken 


This year’s emergency, in fact, may 
result in some definite forest-fire-fight- 
ing campaign. Up to now, the National 
Park Service, the Forest Service, the 
Indian Service, various state agencies 
and private operators all ran their own 
individual fire departments in a highly 
individualistic manner. Occasionally 
one outfit would go to the aid of an- 
other, but not often. It still is against 
the law for the National Forest Service 
to fight a fire outside a national forest. 
But no one is going to pay much atten- 
tion to that this year. 

A forest fire has its own parachute 
corps. Old dry snags burn to the top, 
and flaming punk, borne ahead by the 
wind, starts new blazes, often behind the 
fighters. Fires in dry ground-cover— 
ferns, bracken, fireweed, moss—will 
travel as fast as a man can walk, and 
burning wisps are wind-lifted and car- 
ried far behind the line of grimy, weary 
men and kids along the fire lines. 


But the Northwest has its parachute 
corps, too. In some sections, notably 
in Oregon and western Montana, chute 
fighters already are in-action. The For- 
est Service developed this type of fight- 
ing—incidentally, later giving tips to 
the Army when the Army started organ- 
izing parachute battalions. Forest chut- 
ists equipped with a few tools and 
radiophones can be dropped near a fire 
a few minutes after it’s reported, and 
they can land in trees if they have to. 
Service records show that a fire costing, 
say, $1,500 to put out with a ground 
crew, can be put out for about $400 by 
using parachute smoke chasers. 

For these chutists, the State Forest 
Service of Oregon has developed the 
world’s smallest and lightest two-way 
radiophone. It was built in the Salem 
laboratory by Bill Sanders and Grover 
Schaadt; it’s about the size of a cigar 
box and weighs three pounds, thirteen 
ounces. A chutist, descending near a 
fire, can talk with a headquarters as 
far as fifty miles away. 

Burlap chutes are used for dropping 
food and tools to ground crews in hard- 
to-get-into territory, even crates of 
eggs going down this way for fighters’ 
breakfasts. 

Forest blazes start from many Causes: 
Tourists flip cigarette butts from cars. 
People who are sore at lumber com- 
panies or the government set grudge 
fires. Beekeepers burn over tracts so 
that fireweed will grow—fireweed honey 
being at a premium. Campers forget to 
put out their fires which smolder along 
for days. Sparks from woods shacks and 
locomotives get in their work. And 
there’s lightning. 

The general fire-fighting setup in the 
timber country is modeled after that of 
a city department. When a plane-or a 
mountaintop lookout flashes an alarm, 
six-men crews go in to fight the blaze— 
by plane, by truck or afoot. The first 
crews to reach the scene radiophone back 
if they need help or supplies. 

If the fire grows, other crews are 
moved in with their equipment. Farther 
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ing. But no one is taking any chances: 
every lookout is manned. 
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; | 
Timber states for years have been 
edycating their own people about the | “ 


forests. A typical example is Oregon 
where Forester Nelson S. Rogers has a 
mobile sound-movie truck—called the | 
Showboat—constantly in action, show- 
ing films to schoolchildren, farmers and 
service clubs. 

If you’re out in the timber this sum- 
mer—whether in Connecticut or South 
Carolina or Oregon—and find a fire, re- 
member that fires tend to climb slopes. 
If it’s a small blaze, you dig a shallow 
two-foot-wide trench down to mineral 
soil in front of it, and then patrol this. 
If it looks too big to tackle, beat it for 
a phone and call the fire warden. In 
timber country the phone girl will know 
who he is. 

One important thing: Don’t try to 
backfire a blaze unless you know how. 
You can easily make things worse by 
doing it the wrong way. Backfiring isn’t 
much good in the heat of the day but if 
done properly it works well at night or 
in early morning. The theory is that if 





ID YOU ever know that at 40 miles per hour on a level road, half of 


the horse-power developed by your automobile engine is used in over- 


coming friction inside your motor? 


Competent automobile engineers will verify that fact. 


That’s why it’s so vital for you to keep a slick wall of oil on all moving 


you set small fires ahead of the main| parts of your engine — to reduce friction, to protect your motor’s life, to 


blaze, the heat generated by the main 
fire will draw in cool air and so pull | 
your backfire toward it, creating a strip 
of scorched earth and so stopping the 
fire. Although water may be available 
for fighting a timber fire, fighters can’t 
count on it. In many cases portable 
pumps and long hose lines can be used, 
but not always. So the classic method 
is to starve out the fire by destroying 
its fuel. That’s a good thing to know 
if you’re going into the woods this sum- 
mer. When touring in timber areas take 
along an ax, a spade and a bucket. For- 
est Service men won’t let you into most 
areas unless you have this equipment 
and they may bar you from other areas 
altogether this season. Most camping 
grounds will be fireproofed and it’s a 
good idea to stick to these if possible. 
You had better obey the fire laws about 
smoking and tossing away matches too. 
Army and Navy are off to the wars 
overseas but the timber country has a 
grim battle on its hands—a battle which 
if lost could have more disastrous pos- 
sibilities than it is pleasant to imagine. 
But the timber country has the gray- 
beards and the women and the kids— 
and it is going to fight the battle the 
best way it knows how—figures it’s go- 
ing to win, too. 
THE END 
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lengthen its service. All this is more important than ever, now that you 


don’t know when you can get another car. 





Fleet operators know that friction and carbon are death on motors. So 


when the Arrow Line operating five buses out of Hartford, Conn., says that 


Macmillan RING-FREE gave them cleaner and smoother performance, 


minimized inspection, cleaning and replacement; and gave them a gain in 


gas mileage, you know RING-FREE proved itself on a basis of sheer merit. 


When the Shanmac Company, excavating con- 
tractors of San Francisco, by using RING-FREE, 
were able to operate their shovels for 4,000 hours 
without an overhaul, this experience led them to 
standardize on RING-FREE for all their equip- 
ment—trucks, cranes, draglines, and pull shovels. 








From one end of the country to the other, in automobiles and trucks and 


taxis and stationary engines, in tractors and buses and Diesels, Macmillan 


RING-FREE is reducing repairs, saving on operation and maintenance 


and prolonging the life of motors. 


Its use is based on sound business judgment with these industrial users. 


Isn’t there a vital significance to you in maintaining the life of your 
own car in this better lubrication provided by RING-FREE? 
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MOTOR GIL 





35c 


A QUART IN U.S.A. 


Copyright 1942 by 
Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 


Try it at OUR risk! Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil removes carbon, cleans 
the motor, saves gasoline, reduces wear—or 
your money back. RING-FREE Motor 
Oil is guaranteed to make your motor run 
smoother, give more miles per gallon of 
gasoline, reduce wear and repair; because 
it removes carbon, cleans the motor and 
reduces friction fast, by thorough lubri- 
cation. Try one fill, and if you. are not 
satisfied that RING-FREE is doing these 
things, your money will be refunded by 
your dealer immediately. 


Ask your independent dealer for ‘What 
You Can Expect from Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil,’’ our new circular, or 
write us for it direct. 
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MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
50W. 50thSt., NewYork « 624So. Michigan 


Ave,, Chicago: 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 








BARRY PEMNISGTON, JB. 
Newest aid in Kelly Field's difficult celestial navigation course 
is the Hagner Planetarium, used to give cadets a complete picture 
of the celestial sphere. All fields will soon have this equipment 
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Our Fighting 


this biggest U. S. Army garrison 

and Naval base have whipped up 
plenty of envy over the luck of the lads 
who, leaving the West Coast in trans- 
port convoys for undisclosed ports, 
have wound up on the Australian and 
New Caledonian fronts instead of on 
the Rock of Oahu in Hawaii. The 
greatly strengthened garrisons at Scho- 
field Barracks and elsewhere in the 
Islands are hoping for one of two things 
(or maybe both): either that the Jap 
invasion fleet comes over the horizon so 
that they can get a crack at it, or that 
the American Fleet shoves off from 
Pearl Harbor for Old Honshu. If the 
Nips come the boys figure they’re ready; 
if not, they want to light out for Tokyo 
at least before the gents from Darwin 
do. 


| | ONOLULU, T. H. The boys in 


ARD-BITTEN muleteers of the Ha- 

waiian Pack Train, Mountain De- 
tachment, report back from the high 
hills of the Koolaus and Waianaes that 
in the outposts and lookouts the main 
topics for sessions over the mahogany 
have to do with ways of defending a 
tropic beach with some strands of barbed 
wire and a few machine guns, grenades 
and mortars. Having studied the terrain 
for months, the men know how. One of 
their classics is the new epic tale of the 
last defense cf New Britain’s Rabaul 
by 1,300 Australian troops against an 
invasion fleet of 20,000 Japs. The 
enemy came ashore at night in landing 
barges and the Aussies let them get into 
the shallows and barbed wire before let- 
ting go with concentrated machine-gun 
cross fire. The Japs piled up in six-foot 
windrows of dead on the wire and the 
slaughter continued for days until the 
Aussies, so exhausted they couldn’t fire 
another round, faded into the swamps 
and trekked overland through the jun- 
gle. Of the 1,300 defenders 700 finally 
reached New Guinea. That sort of fight 
won't be repeated here, the boys in Ha- 


“wall say; but they cite it as an example 


of tropical warfare. 


RMY En igineers have been trans- 

forming Hawaii’s face so that old- 
timers hardly recognize the place. 
Military roads now EO where only goats 
ventured before, and the Engineers have 
bridged gorges and con structed gu n em- 
placements, barricades and other defen- 
sive strong points. In their spare time 
they practice grenade tossing and bay- 
t technique, and they work with 
guns on hips, all set to fight at the 
drop of a pick. 
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T WOULDN’T be a fighting force if 

there wasn’t the customary amount 
of beefing, but nobody is really morose. 
For a while, there were lengthy disrup- 

tions in the mails and delays+in getting 
supplies from the coast, although there 

were no serious shortages. When the 
cigarette stocks ran low the boys smoked 
cheap fags originally destined for the 
Philippines and side-tracked here. Liq- 
uor is back in rationed lots but the 
men have to do their drinking at public 
bars; regulations prohibit them from 
buying at retail stores for home con- 


So that pilots may know wind 
velocity and direction at each 
1,000-foot level up to 14,000 
feet, a balloon filled with hy- 
drogen is released each day at 
Randolph Field and its behav- 
ior checked with a theodolite 
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| of action for young men 
| the Army—and you can 
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Mded young American who wants 
Vy, this latest announcement by 
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Gtherwise qualified, you can now 
BY in any one of the eight combat 
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Air Force or the Armored Force will give you just 
the experience you’re looking for. 


Other branches which you can join are the 
Cavalry, the Engineer Corps, the Field Artillery 
and the Coast Artillery — each a splendid training 
for your future. 

You'll have opportunities to learn and advance. 
Men under 21 can now win Army commissions, and 
if you show qualities of leadership you will have 
your chance in an Officers’ Candidate School. 


U.S. ARMY 


Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Reeruit- Fifth Corp 
ing and Induction Station or write to: “The Com Sixth Corp 
manding General,” o Cr » Area nearcat you Seventh Corp 
First Corps Area Boston, Ma Eighth Corp 
Second Corps Area Island v; Ninth Cory 
Third Corp Area Laltimore, Md 


RECRUITING AND 


INDUCTION SERVICE 
Area.,..Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 
Area Chicago, Ill 
Arena Omaha, Nebr 
Area....Fort Sam Houator lexa 
\ Fort Dougla Utah 
Oru fo 
I (,.0., Washir D.¢ 
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Air-borne U. S. Infantry 





You'll like the splendid new equipment — cars, 
trucks, tanks, planes, guns — that you'll be using. 
And you'll enjoy the sound physical condition, the 
friendships and the thrills of Army life. 


Without obligating yourself in any way, you can 
get full information and literature at the nearest 
Army Recruiting and Induction Station. Discuss 
the idea with your parents and tell your friends 
about it. America needs young men like you, and 
needs them now. Let’s go! 
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“STILL SMOKING THOSE 
OLD-FASHIONED CIGARETTES, 





pap! A modern man like you 
smoking a “shortie”...shame! 
Get Regent...it’s 20% longer... 
more cigarette for your money. 


Taste? Why Dad...Regent’s the 
King Size cigarette with the re- 
freshing new taste. It’s made 
with specially selected Turkish 
and Domestic tobaccos, Multi- 
ple-Blended for extra mildness. 


Regent’s crush-proof box keeps 
each cigarette firm and fresh. 
And Dad, Regent’s oval shape 
is modern! You can see and 
taste Regent’s superiorities! So 
go modern, Dad...get Regent— 
for more smoking pleasure!” 


COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER LEADING BRANDS 
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finicky as an Army officer about it. 
Shoulders flush with your own. Sleeves 
exactly the right length. Jacket never 
|so tight it draws when you button it. 
Skirt snug at the waist, hanging straight 
all around—no ugly cupping in the rear. 
Ready-made clothes are sized miracu- 
lously well but there are bound to be 
differences between you and a regula- 
tion size. Pay for a fitting at the store 
or go to a good tailor if you haven’t the 
necessary skill with tape and needle. 

To keep tabs on each garment, mili- 
tary precision in your closet is a help. 
“All clothes hanging on the racks be- 
hind each bed,” writes a soldier report- 
ing on garrison inspection, “must be 
entirely buttoned, facing the same way 
and in the same order. Overcoat on the 
right, then raincoat, fatigue uniform, 
dress jacket, shirts and trousers.” A 
sure giveaway to the inspecting officer, 
of missing buttons, bedraggled shirts, 
unpressed uniforms. 

Now that your own wardrobe is fined 
down to essentials in the same fashion, 
marshal it for your own inspection and 
let nothing get by that isn’t in perfect 
wearing order. 


New Techniques for Glamor 


Yes, you do have extra problems. 
Hair, for one. The time it takes a man 
to shave, you could spend wielding a 
brush to polish your hair. You could 
have it cut and set only in the way it 
is most likely to stay put. Keep it really 
short and trim, if it’s the all-over short 
haircut beginning to crown those new- 
est, most photographed glamor girls of 
the day, the girls who work in war in- 
dustries. 

If you stick to your longish bob, try 
a hairnet to hold the ends in shining, 
beautifully brushed order. Wear heav- 














Pull Yourself Together 


Continued from page 13 


ier, snoodlike meshes, when your job is 
too wind-blown for a hat. 

Put your make-up on to stay and you 
won't have to be dabbing all day long. 
A powder base first, as light as you like. 
Then powder patted on with a fresh 
fluff of cotton, the excess is then brushed 
off. Lipstick smoothed on, powdered 
over and blotted with a piece of tissue. 


There are tricks to putting on nail 


polish to make it look smoother and last 
longer. Buff your nails first, and the 
polish will stick better. Two thin coats 
last longer than one heavy one. Drain 
your brush on the neck of the bottle to 
cut down on the amount you use. Then 
over the color, put a third thin coat of 
clear polish, bringing it just under the 
edge of your nail to seal the works and 
prevent chipping. Your nails will be 
moderately short—no talons today. 

Don’t think stocking shortages will 
make bare white legs any prettier on 
the streets. Cotton, rayon or a smooth, 
even tan (on a smooth, young leg) will 
give the right finish to your good looks. 
A quick way to the latter is a make-up 
that goes on flatter than any nylon. Of 
course you’ve done the necessary hair- 
disposal act first. 

It’s a steady job of homework ahead, 
to keep yourself and your wardrobe on 
the ready. But as your wardrobe be- 
comes smaller and simpler and better 
organized you’re in for a happy surprise. 
No more going to the closet and finding 
not a decent stitch to wear. You can 
hop into anything you find there and 
know you'll be looking your best. Gives 
you assurance. You'll discover you ac- 
tually spend less total time on yourself 
and get a bigger lift for your efforts. 
You'll match the boys in looks and in 
the swing of your self-assured step, too. 
You'll tell it right back to the Marines. 

THE END 
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Your Dad will wel- 
come any one of 
these smartly styled 
gift- packaged 
Pioneer accessories. 
On sale at leading 
men's wear counters 
everywhere. 


Belts from 
$lto $5 


Combination 
sets $2 up 


FOR MEN WHO CARE WHA! 
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Continued from page 12 


es met Winslow’s, because perhaps Mr. Bird can 
cheeks flushed. swer their questions. If they see you 
“that was rude it would be a kindness if you should 
tell me. I ask it as a favor of you, please. 
mor Lopez said, “it It will be nothing that can do you any 
iS yours. I beg you possible harm. | am in room four-ten. 
Knock on my door at eleven o'clock to- 
“custom of South night.” 
vention of offering “What’s the matter with them?” 
r houses and their Winslow asked. 
as a gesture not to Sefior Lopez did not answer directly, 
imslow found him- but his forehead wrinkled thoughtfully. 
Was too kind but “Have you a minute?” he asked. “Then 
it accept. let us sit down, Mr. Greene.” He waved | 
With names and his hand toward a shady corner. “The | 
etfihave met you clerk is one of our men, and it is still 
me.” early, so we shall not be disturbed. [| 
a step forward, his have been thinking—your work and/| 
‘inslow. mine are very much alike.” 
‘Mr. Greene. I am Sefior Lopez was being most agree- 
able. His slender hands moved as 
ids were swift and though he were modeling a figure out 
his alligator-skin of the space between them. 


not an- 


ocket. “I’m secret “We both look for things we do not 
political party. My see,” he went on. “You search for a/ 
Aloo: te vein of gold-bearing ore. It pinches off; | 


. ‘ ; it shatters; it appears again. I search for 
aid think of noth- another sort of vein, also in the dark. I 
pause that fol- have been once in the Boca Grande 
or Lopez wished mine.” 
“Oh,” said Winslow. “When was 
a have done, my that?” 
omething that may Sefior Lopez’s hands were moving | 
ys this is such an again in little curves and arcs. “There 
vhat a time it is to was a man we wanted there some years 
“Tm glad that I’m ago. You may laugh at me, but the dark, 
7 the foul air, the stillness down there 
waiting again made me very much afraid—those 
ething. miles of passages leading nowhere, those 
in these days,” ladders leading up and down from dif- 
) theharderitisto ferent levels. I learned how you follow 
“2 the vein wherever it might wander 
said slowly, “I am through the rock. I learned how men 
eologist atthe Boca die following it when the galleries cave 
n't be hard for me in. I saw where the vein would lose it- 
=I don’t know any- self. That’s why I say we're alike.” 

; “I see,” Winslow answered. “What 
h flashed in another are you digging for now?” 
B to ask you a ‘ Sefior Lopez’s hands ceased moving. 
(0 worry about.” “IT don’t tell you,” he said, lowering his 
help you,” Wins- shoulders in an elaborate defeated ges- 
m leaving here to- ture, “because I do not know. I see a 
little mineral here and there but I am 
Opez nodded. “For working in the dark. There is some- 
lere are snakes and thing happening among people here and te 
G@ little fish with I have been sent to watch. I cannot un- 
B you to do some- derstand what it is they wish, but may J 
© something hap- I ask a question? When you came down i 
the river, did you bring gold with you 
low rather un- —gold from Boca Grande?” : \, 
“M ybe you’d bet- There was a moment of silence, and ; 
said, “just what is Winslow smiled faintly. “I’m sorry,” , 
- he said. “I don’t know you well enough : 
head slightly to to tell you that.” 4 
difficult,” he said Sefior Lopez laughed, and his laugh 
before you leave was completely good-natured. “You 
9 gentlemen may are quite right,” he said, “but I should | 
of whom I think be very grateful indeed if you were to 
Ok startled. They tell me tonight if anyone else should 
4 ee or them “i fad ret ee Ghee rien ace Shirts should be seen and not heard! Especially now, the trend is 
i most polite man something here which is hiding, my 
48 a Sefior Marti- friend—hiding like the gold beneath 





toward quiet styling and known quality—standards delivered in 


me. the earth.” Aah fa Manhattan Shirts through generations of war and peace. Today, 
t have been ver His voice was casual but it made 3 A 
re Winslow od Winslow sit up straighter. | these fine shirts continue to be 


_had noticed the Sefior Lopez rose and held out his | 

fon. So he added. hand. “And now I must not keep you. | 
7g i t to the ship.” : 

h im mie as Winslow aie him. “do | COLLAR-PERFECT—hand-measured collar in a style to suit your face. 

> grew silkily, be- you know where I’m going?” 2 ; 

ou have Heard Sefior Lopez laughed. “Where else| It’s to your advantage to enjoy the advantage of Manhattan Shirts. 

Mot think me im- would a citizen of the United States be | 

tthappen you have going so early in the morning? It has 

been a pleasure, Mr. Greene.” 


SIZE-FIXT—your size for keeps. Average fabric shrinkage 1% or less. 
MAN-FORMED~ designed on living models and shaped to fit your figure. 





to our metallur- | 
Mr. Bird—a min- a WAS eight o'clock by then and th: | 
m.” streets of Santa Rosa lay shimmering 

ied. “Of course,” in the brilliant morning sun. The news S H { R T S 
ll of me to have boys and the vendors of lottery ticket 


Y will talk to you and the sellers of cakes and oranges and 
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T... first thing in the 
morning—the last thing 
at night—and after meals 
if you possibly can, brush 
your teeth thoroughly. 

It won't be a chore if 
you use a tooth cleanser 
like Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda, 
because our Baking Soda 
not only aids in cleaning 
the teeth effectively, but 
leaves a pleasant, re- 
freshed taste in the 
mouth. Helps brighten 
teeth to their natural 
color, too. Both brands 
are acceptable as tooth 
cleansers, to the Ameri- 
can Dental Association 
Council. 


Arm & Hammer, or 
Cow Brand, Baking Soda 
is available at your gro- 
cer’s, for just a few cents. 
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| poisonous-looking colored drinks were 
crouching in the shade of the buildings. 
An autobus rushed down the street with 
its horn blowing continuous blasts. 
Down by the customs dock the glare 
from the muddy water of the river made 
Winslow blink his eyes. The ship lay 
in midstream with her ladder down, and 
the lighters were already clustered 
about her to take off her cargo. Wins- 
low was glad to get beneath the awn- 
ing of the little motor launch that was 
waiting. 


of ise: promenade deck of the big ship 
gave him an immediate sense of lux- 
ury and comfort which no travel folder 
had ever adequately described. He could 
| see the profusion of food in the dining 
saloon. The deck chairs were out, ready 
for reclining passengers. The vendors 
| of souvenirs were already aboard, squat- 
ting beside their sales displays on the 
deck. There were the usual Panama 
hats and bits of antique brass and the 
hide of a huge boa constrictor for sale, 
and pathetic imitations of Indian bows 
and arrows. Those tawdry goods were 
all that most passengers would ever 
know of that country where the ship 
was anchored. A few travelers who were 
examining the Panama hats looked up 
at him. They knew he was not one of 
them. They knew that he lived there 
and they must have wondered what he 
was doing. 

“T am looking for Miss Simpson,” he 
told the deck steward. ‘Miss Henrietta 
Simpson. Could you send for her?” 

The way the steward looked at him 
made him more self-conscious. “Yes, 
sir,’ he said. “She told me she was ex- 
pecting someone from the Boca Grande 
mine.” 

Winslow Greene said that he would 
| be waiting at the purser’s desk and he 
walked down to B deck. 

“Hello, Mr. Greene,” the purser said. 
“Nothing to go in the strong room this 
time?” 
| Winslow had not expected the ques- 
tion. It must have been his talk at the 
hotel that made him apprehensive. It 
seemed to him that two of the customs 
guards were watching him curiously. 

“T don’t know,” Winslow said. “I’m 
on a prospecting trip, not rummning er- 
rands this time.” 

“Miss Simpson’s been waiting for 
someone,” the purser said. “There she 
| is now.” 

Winslow turned and saw a girl walk- 
ing down the stairs. He never liked 
meeting women, even when he was at 
| his best, because he could never think 
of much to say to them. He had hoped 
| that Miss Simpson would not be pretty 
| because a pretty girl always made him 
| feel particularly inadequate. She was not 
| the type he had expected at all to come 
| from New York to work in the office at 
| Boca Grande. She looked more like a 
magazine advertisement—graceful, cool 
and artificial. Her hair was a delicate 
| blond, her eyes were wide and gray, 
and she wore a diamond bracelet—at 
| least it looked like a diamond bracelet. 
| She had on high-heeled slippers that 
| were open at the toes, the last thing you 
| could walk on, particularly on the cob- 
| bled streets of Santa Rosa. She must 
have read about the tropics in Somerset 
| Maugham, he thought. She had on a 
| white dress and a little cape. He crum- 
pled his hat in his left hand and walked 
| toward her. 

“Miss Simpson,” he said, “Jim Wal- 
| ters—he’s manager, you know—he sent 
me to take you off the boat.” 
| “Oh,” she said, and he thought she 
| looked disappointed when she saw him. 
“Well, I’m all ready. Where’s the 
mine?” 

“We go to the head of the river,” 
Winslow told her, “and then overland. 
About two hundred miles from here, the 
way we have to travel.” 








She looked as though she did not be- 
lieve him. 

“Oh,” she said. “I thought it was 
right here. Well, my bags are locked 
and my trunk is up from the baggage 
room. 

“A trunk?” Winslow repeated. 

“Why,” she said, “a wardrobe trunk, 
of course.” 

Winslow scratched the back of his 
head. It was a habit which he tried to 
stop but he always did it when he was 
embarrassed. 

“That’s going to be bad,” he said. 
“You'll have to leave the trunk at the 
hotel and we'll buy some bags. You 
see, everything for the mine goes in on 
mules.” 

“But isn’t there a motor road or a 
railroad?” she asked. ‘“‘The travel folder 
says you can motor through the Andes.” 

“No,” Winslow said, “there isn’t any 
road. The mine’s right in the middle of 
nowhere. That’s where gold generally 
is—right in the middle of nowhere.” 

“Well,” she said, “let’s go.” 

Winslow hesitated for a moment and 
cleared his throat. ‘All right,” he said, 
“the hotel porter here can take care of 
your baggage. But would you mind, 
before we leave, I'd just like to go up to 
the smoking room—” 

“Now, that’s too bad,” she said and 
she smiled at him, “but the bar is closed 
in port.” 

Winslow stammered and before he 
could prevent himself he scratched the 
back of his head again. “I know, but all 
I want is just a little ice water.” 

“Ice water?” She gazed at him 
blankly. 

Then they were sitting at a table in 
the smoking room, and Winslow sipped 
his tall glass of ice water slowly. 

“That’s awfully good,’ he said. 
“Sometimes I dream of ice water.” 

“I don’t see that it’s much to dream 
about,” she said. 4 

That remark of hers made him feel a 
little old and weary. “Of course at Boca 
Grande the ice is all right,’”’ he told her. 
“We have electric refrigerators and we 
use boiled water but you can’t trust the 
ice anywhere else. Dysentery, you 
know. You see, this isn’t a very healthy 
country.” He looked at her uncovered 
blond head. 

“Where’s your hat?” he asked. 

“Why,” she said, “I haven’t got a 
hat. They don’t wear them much now 
in New York.” 

“Well,” Winslow said, “you'll have 
to buy one of those Panamas on deck, 
then. There’s the sun.” 

Then she looked at him the way other 
women had. “It seems to me you’re aw- 
fully careful about your health,” she 
said. 

“Believe me,’ Winslow answered, 
“vou need to be here. You can’t get off 
this boat without a hat.” 


H« DID not care any longer what she 
thought of him. The truth was that 
she was not the kind of person who should 
have been sent down there at all, but 
it was up to him to look after her until 
next morning, to see about her baggage, 
to see about her clothes if necessary. 

They did not speak for a while as the 
launch took them toward the customs 
dock. She sat gazing at the wharves and 
blinking at the glare from the water. 
The way her eyebrows were puckered 
reminded him that he must get her a 
pair of colored glasses. Her baggage 
was in the center of the cockpit. The 
wardrobe trunk and all the suitcases, 
down to the smallest one which looked 
like a jewel case, were new and care- 
fully matched. Certainly no girl who 
traveled with baggage like that would 
have to work for her living. No woman 
in her right mind would have brought 
such baggage to Santa Rosa. 

“T’m afraid no one told you what this 
would be like,” he said. 
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Durham Duplex blade. 
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Don’t worry another day over that i 
listless feeling. Take Ostrex—the | 
tonic. Puts new activity in agees 
needs iron, vitamin B3, calcium, pho: 
AMAZES new users. For adults of 
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ine’ answered, “but I’ve _ to be curious because he felt that it was 
A indelicate to know so much about her 
but it did not seem to him that any of 
her clothes were right. 
“Well,” she said, “you certainly know 
what I have on underneath.” 
Winslow turned brick red. He tried 
to think of what someone like Milton 
Bird would have said but he could think 
of nothing. 
“Doesn't anyone 
here?” she asked. 
“No,” he answered, “you'll have to 
learn Spanish if you don’t know it.” 
“I speak German and French and 
Italian,” she said. “I went to a convent 
school in France and we used to spend 
our summers in Germany.” 


gone abroad on the 
the war but she cer- 
een to a place like 


tside the city it’s 
® said. “I hope you 
othes.” 
thes,” she answered. 
‘if she had riding 
ook her head. 
to buy you some,” 
dungarees or some- 
ed a raincoat. And, 
any walking shoes? 
Stand a little wear?” 
ad again. “I guess 


speak English 


w said, “why, not at "THEY Sat together in the back seat of 
a grimy automobile on the way to the 

hotel. As the car skidded around a cor- 
ner she was thrown heavily against him. 
“I’m awfully sorry,” he said. 
“It isn’t your fault,” she answered. 
“Everything looks like Papier mAaché, 
doesn’t it? Aren’t there any old build- 
ings?” 
He told her that there weren't. He 
told her they kept having fires in Santa 
Rosa. He pointed out the post office and 
the prison, whose inmates clung to the 
added, “but you'll barred windows staring at the street. 
when you get back “It’s not an interesting town but the 
de.” He laughed, and people who live here think it’s the cen- 
er. ter of civilization. They like elaborate 
Mié Customs shed were French architecture—a lot of icing on 
He stood watch- the cake. Well, here’s the hotel.” 
hrough piles of lin- “Oh,” she said. “I didn’t think it would 
ings and evening be like this at all.” She was staring at 
frocks. He tried not the chairs that looked like dentists’ 


u. It’s awfully flat 
ught there would be 


were on the coastal 
to see the moun- 
a Grande was in the 
tains. He told her’ 
vas hot and sticky, 
d been there once 
still cholera. 

like much of a 
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chairs. They went slowly upward on an 
elevator amid smells of open drains and 
cooking. 

“I didn’t think,” she said again, 
would be like this at all.” 

“Maybe nothing is what you think 
it’s going to be,” Winslow said. but his 
answer did not cheer her up. She looked 
discouraged, and Winslow felt some- 
what discouraged himself. He would 
have to run errands for her all that day 
and make all the arrangements about 
that preposterous baggage and about 
how she would get down to the com- 
pany’s s boat the first thing in the morn- 
in 

The room boy opened her door and 
pushed back the shutters, and she stood 
helplessly in the center of the room 
while the wardrobe trunk came in and 
then the bags. The room was high and 
clean. There was a large bed with a 
mosquito net, a bureau, two chairs and 
a pier glass. There was also a bath- 
room. 

“I’m across the hall in four hundred 
and seven,” Winslow said. “If you want 
anything, just knock on my door. I sup- 
pose you'd like to—wash—and rest for 
a while.” 

“I’m perfectly clean,” she said, “and 
I've been resting all the way from New 
York.” 

Winslow tried to think of something 
else to say. It occurred to him that he 
had never been alone in a bedroom 


“at 


| with a girl in his life. It certainly was 


not delicate for him to remain there. 

“You have a nice view of the river,” 
he said. “That's the river you'll be going 
up tomorrow. If the plumbing doesn’t 
work let me know. The plumbing isn’t 
very good here. I’m right across the hall, 
room four hundred and seven, if there’s 
anything.” 

She had been standing motionless 
looking straight ahead of her but she 
she said, 


“Don't,” “please don’t go 


|away!” 


A change in her voice made him stare 


| at her and then, before he even guessed 
| what was about to happen, she burst into 


tears. Her shoulders shook with a sharp 
sob and she groped blindly at the catch 
of the little suéde bag and pulled out a 
handkerchief and dabbed at her eyes. 
Winslow had never been so embarrassed 
in his life and he could think of nothing 
to say or do. 

“I’m sorry.” she said. “I'll be all right 
in a minute. It’s only that it’s all so—I 
didn’t think it would be like this at all.” 


HEN he knew what was the matter. 

She was homesick. He had felt that 
way himself when he had first come 
there years before. 

“Let me get you a glass of water.” 
Winslow said. It was the only thing he 
could think of but she only made a chok- 
ing sound. 

“Oh. please.” she said, “I don’t want 
water. Just don’t leave me alone here— 
just for a little while—please. I’m all 
right now. Don’t give me water. Give 
me a cigarette.” 

She sat down and wiped her eyes with 
the back of her hand. and Winslow 
handed her a cigarette. He broke three 
matches before he could light it for her. 
The matches were a government mo- 
nopoly and very bad. He wanted to 
think of something to say. At least she 
had stopped crying. 

“I'm not this way usually.” she said. 
“It was the smell of the cooking. It was 
just everything all at once.” 

“It's the heat.” Winslow said hope- 
fully. “It’s a very hot day—but then 
it’s always hot here.” 

“No.” she answered, 
Oh. never mind!” 

They were silent again. Winslow 
walked over to the window and looked 
out at the river but she did not speak. 
It would have been better to leave her 


“St-isn't the heat. 


there but she had asked him not to go 
away. He glanced at her to see what she 
was doing. She was doing nothing, sim- 
ply sitting staring at the handkerchief 
between her fingers. 

“Miss Simpson,” he said, but she did 
not answer. If she was this way at Santa 
Rosa he wondered what would become 
of her at Boca Grande. He thought of 
the American wives there, most of them 
practical and competent, and of Miss 
Jenkins, the trained nurse with whom 
she would live. 

“Miss Simpson,” he said, “it’s none of 
my business but of course you don't like 
it here. This is a pretty plain place, 
Miss Simpson, and it takes quite a 
while to get used to it. Why don't you 
get back on the boat and go home? No 


one would blame you. I know I 
wouldn't.” 
“No.” She looked up at him and the 


color rose in her cheeks. “No, I won't 
do that. I came down here to get away. 
I came down here so I wouldn't be mar- 
ried.” 

Winslow had a distinct feeling that 
she should not have made that last re- 
mark, that she did not know him well 
enough. He wanted very much to change 
the subject but she did not give him 
time. 

“I don’t suppose you understand any- 
thing like that.” she said. 

“No,” Winslow said, and he took off 
his glasses and put them on again. “No, 
I guess I don’t.” 

“You've never been caught up in any- 
thing, have you—and been all mixed up 
emotionally, I mean? You've never 
thought you loved someone and then 
found you didn’t and just couldn't go on 
with it?” 

“No,” Winslow said slowly, “no, I 
guess I haven't. No one’s ever been 
interested enough in me for that.” 

He wished she had not told him. Ina 
way it was like seeing her lingerie at the 
customs. 

“Well,” 
here.” 

Winslow Greene became shyer and 
more tongue-tied than he had been be- 
fore. He was very sure that she would 
be sorry for this some time later. 

“You're awfully nice.” she said. 

“What?” Winslow asked. 

“You're awfully nice. I wouldn't have 
acted this way if you weren't. You're 
so impersonal.” 


she said, “that’s why I'm 
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must go up the river, of course. It’s nice 
up in the Andes. It’s like a different 
world. You get to like this country if 
you live here long enough.” 

“Tell me about Boca Grande,” she 
said. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s this way,” and 
he closed his notebook. “Boca Grande 
is a pretty big mining operation. The 
mill there handles four hundred tons of 
ore a day. The mill and the main shaft 
are right on the side of a stream. If you 
want to, you can travel about ten miles 
underground but I wouldn’t want to.” 
He smiled at her. “The miners and their 
families live in most of the town. They 
have their recreation center and their 
houses, and then there’s a company of 
soldiers stationed there. The Americans, 
the engineers and their families. live in 
bungalows on the side of the hill. There’s 
a club and a swimming pool and we have 
dances on Saturday nights. Jim Walters 
is the boss—it’s quite a job running that 
whole community, the store and the hos- 
pital and the machine shop. We all get 
on one another’s nerves sometimes but 
everybody’s all right on the whole. 
You'll be in the office typing reports and 
handling the files.” He paused and 
frowned. “Do you know anything about 
doing things like that?” 

She nodded and she looked happier. 
“The family were funny that way,” she 
said. “They have an idea that girls 
ought to be able to earn their own liv- 
ing. Yes, I went to a business school 
one year. You mustn't get a wrong idea 
about me. I’m not as bad as I look.” 

“You don’t look bad,” Winslow said, 
and then he blushed. “I mean I’ve been 
sort of out of the way most of my life, 
so I don’t know how anyone ought to 
look, really.” He cleared his throat and 
went on hastily, “It isn’t bad up there. 
It’s sort of one big family. You get to 
know everyone pretty well after the 
rainy season.” 

“Do you think I'll like it?” she asked. 

Winslow cleared his throat again. 
“Well, I don’t know,” he said. “Maybe 
you'll find it sort of different.” 

“Do you like it there?” she asked. 

“Well,” Winslow said slowly, “well, 
no, but then that doesn’t mean anything. 
I never was good mixing with people. 
You don’t want to take me as a measure 
for anything. I’m more at home in the 
bush. I seem to get on better there.” 

“Well, I’m going to like it,” she said, 
and in some way Winslow felt that they 
had become friends. “You'll be sur- 
prised. But you’re right. I'll have to get 
some other clothes.” She stood up. 
“Let’s go out and get them now.” 

“All right,” Winslow said. 

“You don’t mind looking after me?” 

“No,” Winslow said. “Why, not at 
all.” 


tN a matter of fact, he often thought 
how much he had enjoyed that 
morning. He felt useful taking her to 
the shops and arguing with the trades- 
people. She had to depend on him sO 
completely and he liked it. He liked it 
when she asked his advice. He liked 
it when she asked if something were 
becoming. 

“Why don’t you call me Henrietta?” 
she asked, by the middle of the morning. 
“It’s easier.” 

“Why,” Winslow said, “why, thank 
you very much.” 

“I'm glad you're taking me up there. 
It won’t seem so strange.” 

Then he told her he wasn’t taking her 
up there. “You see, I’m taking the plane 
at four o’clock tomorrow morning. I’m 
going to the east slope.” 

“Oh,” she said. “When are you com- 
ing back?” 

And he told her not for quite a while, 
not for a couple of months, perhaps. 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m sorry.” 

“You know,” he said, “I’m a little 


sorry, too.” 


Then she did something which sur- | 
prised him very much. They were walk- 
ing along beneath one of those arcades, 
and he never forgot the place. It was 
just by a newsstand and a greasy little 
food shop. A row of donkeys were plod- 
ding slowly up-the street. A boy was 
shouting a number for the lottery. When 
he told her he was sorry too, she turned 
and rested her hand on his arm for a! 
minute. | 

“I'm glad I came,” she told him. 

“That's fine,” he said. “I’m glad you're | 
here too.” He found himself blushing | 
but what he had said did not seem out 
of place. 

There were a number of things which 
he had planned to do that day but as 
time went on they did not seem impor- | 
tant. He began to feel that there was| 
something rare about that day, some- | 
thing which he could not afford to miss, 
and he began thinking how soon it would 
be over. He had always found Santa | 
Rosa insupportably dull but for once it 
seemed to be a lively place. He had/| 
never realized that there were so many | 
things he could tell anyone. He showed | 
her the cocoa beans drying in the street. 
He showed her the warehouses on the | 
waterfront. He showed her the river| 
boat which would start with her the next 
morning, and he explained to her about | 
sugar cane and balsa wood. They had | 
lunch in the hotel dining room, and after | 
lunch he told her she should rest for an 
hour or two because it was customary 
in the tropics. He was afraid that they 
had done too much that morning. He 
did not want her to be overtired. 

“T'll knock on your door at five 
o’clock,” he said, “and we'll go out to 
dinner. There’s one quite nice restaurant 
in Santa Rosa where everybody goes.” | 


HE LEFT her at the hotel elevator but 
as far as he was concerned he had no 
desire to rest. He crossed the lobby and | 
opened the ground glass door to the bar- 
room, the latest addition to the Hotel 
Continental—a modern American bar | 
with small round tables and soft lights. | 
Four citizens of Santa Rosa sat about | 
one table, dignified, almost austere, | 
drinking French vermouth. At another | 
table the local head of the air lines = 





the manager of an agricultural-machin- 
ery agency were shaking dice. 

“We've got your place on the plane | 
tomorrow,” the air-line man said, and| 
then he added, “Have you heard the 
news?” 

Winslow shook his head and they | 
asked him to sit down. 

“It’s this way,” the manager said, “I| 
was down at the British consulate this 
morning, and Bill, the vice consul—you | 
know old Bill—” 

With the exception of the Germans, 
every foreigner knew every other for- | 
eigner in Santa Rosa. 

“Well, right when I was there, a code 
message came in. It was from their de- 
stroyer, you know, the Artemis. She was 
in here only the day before yesterday. 
When she left she ran down the coast to 
Lima. About dawn she sighted one of 
those coast steamers, about three thou- | 
sand tons, heading right due west. It 
looked a little queer—a coast boat on 
that course. When they went after her 
she tried to min tor it. She was full of 
oil. They got aboard her before the crew | 
could scuttle her. Half of them were | 
Germans.” 

He paused, glanced across the room | 
and lowered his voice, as one did lately 
when one spoke of Germans. 

“There wasn’t any doubt about it. | 
She was running out to that raider. You 
know—the one that’s been off the Canal. 
The Germans are off there somewhere. | 
Bill said they could spot that raider 
now if they only had some planes. She | 
can’t be far offshore and she’s running | 
short of oil.” 

(To be continued next week) 
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deep and vast silence—the deepest and 
vastest silence ever experienced by a 
company anywhere assembled—settled 
over the street. Jim began to blow.... 
To this day no two men in that outfit 
have been able to agree as to what came 
out of that horn. But Jim himself knew 
it was the messiest Mess Call of all 
time, and right in the middle of it he 
took drastic steps to set things right. 
Abruptly dropping the bugle to the 
platform, he wiped the sweat from his 
collar and reached for his mess kit. 
Grabbing the canteen cup in one hand 
and the meat can in the other he raised 
his arms above his head and began to 
bang the utensils together with all the 
strength at his command, at the same 
time bellowing: “Last — call — for — 
chow!” It was Jim’s first and last call 
and represented probably the briefest 
and most spectacular bugling career in 
the U.S. Army. 


ORT CUSTER, Mich. Barbers at the 

Reception Center whetted their razors 
in glee the other day when the first two 
members of the House of David to be 
inducted showed up with full beards 
and braided hair, but Maj. Eldon M. 
Stenjem said George Anderson and 
Francis Buck, both from Benton Har- 
bor, could cheat the tonsorial artists if 
they wanted to. The boys said they’d 
druther. Army brass hats have frowned 
upon beards in this mechanized war, on 
the grounds that hair in the gears is a 


monkey wrench in the works. They’re 
undoubtedly right, but a full beard and 
braided hair offer camouflage possibili- 
ties that should not be lightly consid- 
ered. 


ORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo. The 

boys here have to dig hard for an ex- 
cuse when the people back home want 
to know why they haven’t written lately. 
Besides free postage (compliments of 
Uncle Sam) they get free stationery and 
free typing service at the USO Center 
in Rolla. If somebody could contribute 
some self-sealing envelopes, even the 
most dilatory correspondent at the En- 
gineer Replacement Training Center 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on... . 
Speaking of excuses, a soldier on fur- 
lough from Wood sent a telegram to his 
C. O. “My grandmother,” read the mes- 
sage, “had a storke and I would to get 
a few more days.” 


) BL DEVENS, Ayer, Mass. A new 
division from the Southwest hada 
hot time getting here. Orders were to 
leave all pets behind, but Sgt. Bill Ryan 
wrapped Missy, his outfit’s pet water 
spaniel, in an overcoat and stowed her 
in a compartment with the company 
packs. When trainmen investigated, 
Missy went to work on them and it cost 
Bill eight bucks for damages—mostly 
for pants . . . Other trainmen profited 
from the trip without suffering physical 
indignities. At one stop Corp. Walter 
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hand it to you, Mabel. You 
those soldiers out of anything” 


BARNEY TOBEY 


knit outfit. A year ago we got 105 new 
selectees from all parts of the state. 
Most of them hadn’t ever. heard of 
North Adams before, but ten days after 
they joined us-we were all confined by 
a two-weeks measles quarantine; so 
when the new fellows weren’t joining 
us in song for self-protection they were 
hearing about North Adams. I'll bet a 
foxhole that if an Australian blonde 
gets a chance to ask any of them the 
names of important U. S. cities the 
boys will tell her New York, Chicago, 
Boston and North Adams.” Maybe an 
Australian blonde will get a chance to 
hear Co. K’s song about coffee, too:. 


The coffee that they give you 
They say is mighty fine; 

It’s good for cuts and bruises 
The same as iodine. 


ee Yankee Division phrases: “Oh, 
my back!” means the soldier is sur- 
prised, astonished, or has received un- 
pleasant or unbelievable news. When 
he “sweats it out” he’s impatient and 
on pins and needles. “Like waiting for 
the wife to have a baby,” one of the men 
explained. 
GENERAL 


aoe morale booster of troops at the 

front are the new refrigerator trucks 
being put into operation by the Quar- 
termaster Corps. They'll go right up to 
the battle line with U. S. No. 1 frozen 
meats and vegetables as a welcome sub- 
stitute for the canned foods some of 
the combat troops have been getting. 


WONDER,” writes a soldier from 

Fort Benning, “if you could give a 
guy a break and insert a few lines on my 
behalf as a sort of build-up to my old 
girl friends. You see, I was a pretty 
popular fellow with the opposite sex 
back home and I do all right here, too— 
but since I’ve been in the Army my girl 
friends keep riding me about how it feels 
to be without the company of the lovely 
ladies. I’ve been trying to impress upon 
them that I get along OK and am sort 
of a Glamor Boy in my outfit, but they 


won’t believe me; so I thought you | 
- could print something to that effect 


without mentioning I asked you to.” 


| Dota BENNING, Ga. There’s a sol- 
dier here who’s such a killer-diller 
with the ladies that the gals back home 
don’t mean beans to him. “Our Glamor 
Boy,” is the way his buddies describe 
him. Don’t say we told you, but his 
initials are O. M. 


DS rel Bud? 
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“WHO — ME?” 
Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 
girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
deal different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 


“Airplanes? You bet!” 

Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying higher and faster. They'll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We're determined on that, and we’re 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 


“Well, we're buildin’ a clubhouse... 

Building! just the thing! We're 
going to want your help with a lot of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. T hings like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. I tell you, 
you re going to be busy! 







“Bu—but I like to PLAY!” 

And you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and elec- 
tronics—things that aren’t even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 


Yes, sonny, we’re all going to need 
you. And we're all of us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers; men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


xk *& 
The volume of General Electric war pro- 


duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
required is so great that we cannot tell 


you about it now. When it can be told we 


believe that the story of industry's develop- 


ments during the war years will make one ° 


of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of industrial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-317N6-211 
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The Aristocrat 
of Mouth Washes 


Mouth eare is a habit—mouth health the result 
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Where 
Do They Go 
from Here ? 





U.S. A., Far East, Cuba, Europe; fine educa- 

tional background, linguist, 42; owing priori- 
ties available on short notice as purchasing agent or 
similar job requiring initiative and ability... . 


Siues. man, 27 years’ commercial experience 


Management executive—Successful record in 
general management, both production and sales. 
36 years old, college education. Now assistant to 
president large national manufacturer but available 
soon due to war dislocation. Broad experience in 
sales, marketing, accounting, merchandising, costs, 
credits, collections, advertising, office and produc- 
tion management. Competent administrator, bal- 
anced judgment, resourceful, capacity for vast 
volume of detail... . 


Businessman, forced by priorities to liquidate; 
unusual abilities developed by valuable experience 
in manufacturing, executive, administrative fields; 
any location, moderate salary... . 


These three “Executive Positions Wanted— 
Male” ads, picked almost at random from a 
metropolitan newspaper’s classified section, are 
pebbles ground up out of an earthquake which 
has hit our economic system because of the 
war. They are also danger signals. 

The earthquake has hit what is called, for 
lack of a better name, our middle class, or bour- 
geoisie—small businessmen, their managers 
and executives, jobbers, middlemen, contact 
men, salesmen. Their trouble is that the war 
is taking more and more of the raw materials 
and finished goods which these men used to 
process or sell in a peacetime consumers’ mar- 
ket, and that not all these men can be fitted 
into our war machine. The WPB the other day 
at one clip forbade use of iron or steel in a 
batch of 400 types of articles manufactured in 
profusion before Pearl Harbor. 

Especially hard hit are the salesmen, male 
and female—a group comprising more than 
3,000,000 men and women. The specimen prob- 
ably best known to you is your filling station 
man, if he is still in business. 

Where do these people go from here? | 

The radical theory js that these people are 
useless parasites, who should be allowed to die 
or be absorbed in great, streamlined distribu- 
tion cartels operated by the politicians without 
thought of profit—though with plenty of 
thought, we take it, of graft and favoritism. A 
lot of people who think that way are in power- 
ful positions in Washington, working to bring 
about this change as a by-product of war. 

Yet these middle-class people, by and large, 
have been our most valuable citizens. They 
had the courage and initiative to strike out for 
themselves, to refuse to become cogs in some 
industrial machine. Thus they sharpened their 
brains and developed their talents. To let them 
sink would be a huge waste of human re- 
sources, looked at from the coldest, most ma- 
terialistic point of view. 

It is, further, a little too much to expect these 
people simply to lie down and die quietly. The 
middle class was going to do that in Italy and’ 
in Germany between the two wars, according 
to the radicals’ “inexorable economic law,” or 
the middle class was going to be killed off. It 
didn’t turn out that way. 

“This is a wicked beast,” said Voltaire, iron- 
ically. ‘When it is attacked, it defends itself” 

. . and the Italian and German bourgeoisie 
rallied behind Mussolini and Hitler, and the 
two countries got Fascism. Very wicked, per- 
haps, but it happened. The cure latterly looks 
worse than the disease; nevertheless, the cure 
was tried. 

The same thing can happen here, if our mid- 
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$32,000,00 
for the USO 


HE United Service Org 
in with its second yearl 
$32,000,000 this time, as 2 
000 collected last year. 
We think the USO 
Americans feel like giving 
it is now functioning about 
one could hope, and is d 
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do as well. 4 


The latest USO activity 
for example, is the setting 
an enterprising young- 
USO, of a clearing-ho 
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_ This is an American child. 
: This is an American home. 


Lucky young American. 


No child in the World has so 


| MME sce her the Woman-—loyal, helpful and 


{ Sat Tag — 
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| smiling—with a Smile that owes much 


to her Lifelong 


LDJELONG to no other country. In her 
ind up all the efforts and strivings of 
Mar hopes for the future. If you have 

le this, how proud you must be of 
ither destiny—proud that she can face 


strag in body and mind, confident and 


\ 
“i For this little girl knows well a 
ail health that many grown-ups have 
Today, in thousands of American 
| pungsters are being taught the im- 


request of over 85,000 teachers, Ipana 
F teaching helps and other material for 
, stene classes in American schools. 


y 
: 


portance of firm, healthy gums to bright teeth and 
sparkling smiles. 

These young Americans know that today’s soft 
foods rob our gums of work and stimulation. They 
know why gums tend to become soft, tender... 
often signal their sensitiveness with a warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush! 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 


If you see “pink” on yeur tooth brush... see your 
dentist. He may simply say your gums have be- 
come tender because of today’s soft foods. And, 
like many modern dentists, he may suggest “the 
healthful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 
Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth but, 


e of Ipana and Massage. 


with massage, to aid gums. Massage a little Ipana 
onto your gums when you brush your teeth, Cir- 
culation quickens in the gums—helps them to 
healthier firmness. Let Ipana and massage help 
you to brighter teeth, firmer gums, a more spar- 
kling smile! 





Ipana Tooth Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement appearing 
regularly on this page 





EVERY WEEK 


YOUR RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
BECOMES MORE IMPORTANT 
TO YOU! 


..Here’s how to make it last longer! 


IN TIMES like these it will pay you to take 
extra care of your radio or phonograph-radio 
—so that you may get the greatest amount 
of service and enjoyment from it. 


HERE are a few hints: 


KEEP IT CLEAN! 


CLEAN the dust out of your set occasionally 
—after disconnecting it, of course!—with 
your vacuum cleaner’s hand attachment. 
Better yet, have a qualified Radio Service- 
man go over it carefully at least once every 
year—cleaningit, readjusting it, testing tubes. 


KEEP IT COOL! 


ALL radios generate a certain amount of 
heat inside—heat that may shorten the life 
of some of the elements in the set, if it is not 
permitted to escape. Therefore: Keep the back 
of the set away from the wall by a few inches 
at least—to assist free circulation of the air. 
A radio placed against a wall may overheat! 





TREAT IT KINDLY! 


CHECK the set’s electric cord and plug— 
be sure that the cord is not frayed, and that 
the plug fits firmly into the wall socket. 
Check connections on electrical appliances 
nearby: loose connections may cause noise 
and static. Check the aerial and ground wires 
for breaks. If you have an outside aerial, 
make sure it is equipped with a lightning 
arrester in good condition. Even small static 
discharges—not lightning—can ruin your set 
if it is unprotected. 





REPLACE WORN TUBES! 


ANY radio set will last considerably longer 
with reasonably good care and periodic check- 
ups. Tubes, of course, should be replaced 
without delay when they begin to weaken— 
for a thoroughly worn-out tube can occasion- 
ally damage other parts of the radio. Be 
sure to replace them with genuine RCA 
Radiotron, RCA Victor, or Cunningham 
Tubes ...made for longer life by RCA! 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY 


RCA VICTOR 


WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distatt 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


BETWEEN aircraft plants we ran into 
Damon Runyon whose Mindy stories 
are among the numerous reasons why 
millions of intelligent people read this 
indispensable magazine. Mr. Runyon 
asked us to lay for all time the ancient 
story that he buys shoes by the dozen 
pairs and sends them to Mr. Hype 
Igoe, the New York sports writer, to 
break in for him. Mr. Runyon told us 
that he buys but very few shoes in- 
deed; that those he does buy (one 
pair at a time) come already broken 
in and that anyway he wears shoes 
only because modern paving hurts his 





bare feet. As for Mr. Igoe, Mr. Run- 
yon said: ‘He broke in only one pair 
of shoes for me and that was many 
years ago when I had but two pair to 
my name. I did not ask Mr. Igoe to 
break them in. He volunteered—in 
my absence. Whether he broke them 
in properly I do not know. I never saw 
them again.” 


AFTER you’ve walked the concrete 
floors of your tenth aircraft plant, see- 
ing warplanes being turned out like 
motorcars you begin to lose interest 
in names. Therefore it doesn’t matter 
which assembly line it was whereon 
this happened. But we got to asking 
silly questions of the men and women 
who are making the planes which, as 
certainly as our name isn’t MacArthur, 
will fetch this war to an entirely satis- 
factory end sooner than you think. Be- 
ing somewhat shy we talked first to 
the men. We noticed that in almost 
every assembly line leader’s crew 
there was a woman! We asked the 
first squad leader how he liked -work- 
ing all day beside a girl. “Well,” said 
he slowly, “I don’t believe in all these 
women working in aircraft factories. 
It won’t work. They’re not mechani- 
cally minded. You can’t tell them 
nothing. But this little woman here 
with me, she’s different. Smart. Best 
woman in the place.” So we asked the 
second squad leader: “Nope,” said he, 
“it won’t work. Women weren’t made 
to work on assembly lines. This here 
little girl who’s working with me 
though, she ain’t like the rest of ’em. 
Clever. Quick to catch on. Best gal 
in the place.” 

Still doubtful we asked the third 
squad leader. “I dunno,” he sighed. 
“Don’t hold with women working ma- 
chinery, myself. Means trouble. But 


« 


CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U. S. Navy in Pacific 
W.B, COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Phofographs 


now this young woman here with me, 
she’s different. She’s the smartest—”’ 
So we quit speaking to squad leaders 
on airplane assembly lines and were 
about to leave the place when a fore- 
man accosted us. “I heard what you 
were asking,” he said. “About women 
working on assembly lines. Personally 
I think a woman’s place is in the home 
and you got all you can do to manage 
them there. But this gal I got working 
with me—well, I’d say she’s one in a 
thousand. Quick as a flash, she is 
smart. But I wouldn’t give you a nickel 
for the rest of them. Now this gal I 
got. Listen, mister—’ But we waved 
him off and got out, hotly pursued by 
a four-engine bomber just leaving the 
finish end of the assembly line. 


IN ARIZONA we met a gentleman 
named Robinson who had dropped ev- 
erything to organize Less Gas for 
Congressmen clubs. Mr. Robinson 
told us that already thousands of our 
fellow citizens, porch-bound for the 
want of tires and threatened with fur- 
ther cuts in their gasoline rations, are 
longing for the day when their repre- 
sentatives in Congress drive back on 
new tires and with X cards entitling 
them to unlimited supplies of gas. He 
can assure us, he said, that the very 
sight of such a legislator will cause 
thousands of his constituents to cast 
their votes for the other guy. “If I 


were running for Congress this fall,” 
said Mr. Robinson, “I would campaign 
from the back of a mule or, at best, in 
a buggy. All the congressmen I know 
have all the gas they need without 
X-card help.” 





SO WE joined Mr. Robinson’s move- 
ment and rode into the desert to in- 
spect a desert stove whereon our 
troops in the sand and cactus country 
heat their beans and boil their coffee. 
We're glad that Mr. Robinson wasn’t 
with us because he might now be at 
some pains to preserve his patriotism. 
In the desert no firewood is to be had. 
Therefore the lads take a large can, 
lower it into a hole in the sand, half 
fill the can with sand and saturate the 
sand with gasoline. Touch it off with a 
match and there you are. It’s a brain 
child of Major General George Smith 
Patton, Jr. It’s called Hell in the 
Desert and is Pattoned Applied For. 
The desert does things like this to 
some people. W. D. 
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Notice how life-like this picture is, all the way 
from the jet black of the girl’s hair down to the 
vhite capped water. Why not try to make you! 
pictures as vivid as this one by using Agfa Ansco 


Film this summer! 


For beautiful outdoor photographs—load up 


Agfa Ansco Plenachrome. It is guaranteed 
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of Service to American Photography, 


It comes in the orange-and-blue 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THIS MECHANISM WITH THE 
MINIATURE PLANE CHECKS ON 
DETAILS OF THE ATTACKING 
SQUADRON SUCH AS ITS SPEED 
AND THE WIND- 
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ROTATED TO FIND PLANES’ ELEVATION AND DIRECTION. 
THE HORN UPPER RIGHT ASSISTS THE OTHER TWO 
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THIS INSTRUMENT CALCULATES THE @ THE SEARCHLIGHT THROWS AN 800 MILLION 
RANGE —THAT IS, THE DISTANCE OF THE CANDLE-POWER BEAM 3T06 MILES. THE 
ENEMY PLANES. THIS AND THE OTHER LIGHT SOURCE IS HOT ENOUGH TO BURN UP 
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IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


| DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL/ 
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THESE ARE THE DAYS WHEN WE 
REALLY APPRECIATE COMFORT IN 
OUR SMOKES — THE DELIGHTFUL 
MILDNESS AND MELLOWNESS 
OF PRINCE ALBERT COMBINED 


WITH SUCH HEARTY 
50 


PIPEFULS OF 
FRAGRANT TOBACCO 
IN EVERY HANDY 
POCKET CAN OF 
PRINCE ALBERT 


WE ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS 
ARE ‘THAT WAY’ ABOUT 
PA., TOO. THE NO-BITE 
PROCESS GIVES OUR & 
TONGUES A BREAK, WHILE 
THE CRIMP CUT SPINS UP 
SO QUICK AND EASY 7 
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By Freling Foster 


A unique orchestra of the Tonga 
Islands in the South Pacific is com- 
posed of twenty native women who 
perform without musical instru- 
ments, producing their symphonic 
effects by skillfully clapping and 
pressing their hands. With their 
large repertoire of melodies, they 
have played before white audiences 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


Evidently, the oak seedling has 
a greater phototropic reaction than 
any other plant. It will definitely 
bend toward the light of a match 
held within three feet of it for only 
eight seconds.—By Vivienne Eis- 
ner, Dayton, Ohio. 


Recently, a short-wave radio sta- 
tion, using the call letters DE- 
BUNK, started to broadcast a 
daily, half-hour program of anti- 
British and anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda. It purports to be hidden in 
the Middle West, but direction 
finders have located the transmit- 
ter in Germany. The announcers 
give themselves away by signing 
off at “(Censored) Central War 
Time” when it is Eastern War 
Time.—By Julian P. Cole, Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 


A poll made among American 
poetry lovers in thirty-nine states 
revealed that the five best-liked 
poems, in order of their popularity, 
are: A Psalm of Life by Longfel- 
low, The House by the Side of the 
Road by Foss, Thanatopsis by Bry- 
ant, Crossing the Bar by Tennyson 
and Trees by Kilmer.—By Frederic 
J. Haskin, Washington, D. C. 


The only accident in American 
railroad history caused by a “pas- 
senger” turning over in his sleep, 
occurred a few years ago during the 
night run of a circus train. While in 
the throes of a nightmare, a sea ele- 
phant suddenly shifted his great 
weight and derailed the car.—By 
Gertrude A. Mohler, Toledo, Ohio. 


One of the most famous encyclo- 
pedias in the English language 
pays its celebrated authors at the 
incredibly low rate of two cents a 
word. As an example, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, for a difficult article of 
3,420 words, received $68.40. 


Through pipe lines 
today are able to ship 
gallons of gasoline to »¢ 
oil to a second and | 
third, simply by pump. 
the line in succession. r 
occurs and the oper |s 
city remove their sh nent, 
spective of its pos a i 
“liquid train,” by oper 
ing the valves at the 1 | 
—By William M. Bal « 
New York. 


In reality, a hai jreadth 
one forty-eighth of ar |ch,¢ 
of bitters is one quai of: 
spoon and the lion’s fe of & 
thing-is one hundred «| cent 


Daniel Pratt was 
most colorful and be = 
ter in New England j fifty 
before his death in 1€) Alt 
long demented, this “ at A 
can Traveler” could i 
grandiloquent speeche 


Hollywood that have} 
are African elephants) 
with African scenes » Hes 
only six such anime |i 
continent in the Unit 
they cannot be rentec 
phants have to be 18 
made to look like 
cousins by wearing la | 

A geographical cur YY 8* 
of twin lakes atop a puntall 
Flores Island in the lores 
While quite similar : size } 
shape and separated « /5¥# 
wall of rock, their we 5 q 
general appearance a» 
paint, with one colore | 
blue and the other c 
red.—By Ruth Good 
dale, Massachusetts. 
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shirts for '42! 
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FOR AMERICA’ 
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KHAKI F 


‘ erns, lustrous whites, 
: sollar that stays “parade- 
® starch in a beat wave! 
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i a champion in easy. col- 
apportswear, tailored right 
tterns and right fabrics. 
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bere. 
péthe neighbors are looking 


84 nVal’s distinguished A 


ee Dad in “Right Dress!” 
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! It’s a two-way pleasure with TruVal Shirts—to give 
y | & 


sant as to receive them! The moment Father puts them 








so good and look so good, everyone in the family 
‘| delight. And to add to his pleasure, they've given him 
on TruVal’s Polo Shirts, Slack Suits and Sport 
ide with the same careful regard for style and for comfort 
a s. They feature all the popular fabrics such as cottons, 
3, gabardines, etc.—all in the newest colors and patterns. 


















REID SELECTED MEN'S SHOPS IN YOUR TOWN » TRUVAL MFRS., INC, 261 Sth AVE, MYC 
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WAR SAVINGS BONDS SOLD 


Collier's for June 20, 1942 


WINDOW 


“| BUY ONE EVERY PAY-DAY!" 


“T figure there are two good ways 
for a married man with kids to help 
his Uncle Sam right now. 


“One way is to do his job better 
than ever before—help to outpro- 
duce the Axis, and ‘keep ’em fly- 
ing!’ That’s why I enrolled for an 
I. C. S. Course in my line of work 
a few months ago. Already, the 
training I’ve acquired is helping me 
to be a better soldier on the indus- 
trial front! 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“And with the extra money I’m 
earning as a result of modern I. C.S. 
training, I’m buying a War Bond 
every pay-day! The whole family’s 
buying War Stamps. Why don’t you 
mail this coupon, and find out how 
a low-cost I. C. S. Course can in- 
crease your job efficiency, and make 
you worth more to your country in 
the battle of production? Lite, 
Mark and mail the cou- ~ 
pon right now!’’ 


S 
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SCHOOLS 


BOX 4089-C, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your ee 
and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X 


“Who Wins and Why,” * 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


0 Air Brake 
(J Air Conditioning 
0 Airplane Drafting 
) Architectural Drafting 
7 Architecture 
Auto Engine Tune-up 

-) Auto Technician 

_) Aviation 
0 Aviation Mechanic 
) Boilermaking O Industrial Metallurgy 
Bridge Engr. 1 Chemistry 0 Locomotive Engineer 
Civil Engr. 0 Coal Mining © Machinist 
Concrete Engineering © Marine Engines 
Contracting and Building [ Mechanical Drafting 


BUSINESS 
] Accounting 0 Advertising [ College Preparatory 
Bookkeeping 1) Commercial 

Business Correspondence [ ( ou Accounting 

Business Management ( . Accounting 

00 Cartooning DF Civil Service oO Fite t Yes ar College 


] Cotton Manufacturing 
Diesel Engines 

Electrical Drafting 

O Electrical Engineering 

O Electric Lighting 

0) Foundryman ( Heating 
D Heat Treatment of Metals 
O Highway Engineering 

D House Planning 
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0 
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Mechanical Engineering 
O) Mine Foreman 
) Mold Loft Work D Shipfitting 
© Navigation 1) Shop Practice 
Patternm’k’g © Plumbing 0 Steam Electric 
Practical Telephony 0 Steam Engines 
O Public Works Engineering Steam Fitting 
] Pulp and Paper Making Oo Structural Drz afting 
© Radio Operating | Engineering 
0 Radio Servicing D Surveying and Mapping 
OR. R. Section Foreman D Telegraph Engineering 
OR. R. Signalman © Textile Designing 
D Refrigeration 1 Toolmaking 0 Welding 
] Sanitary Engineering OJ Woolen Manufacturing 
COURSES 
0 Foremanship © French 0D Salesmanship 
1G 00d English C Secretarial 0 Spanish 

] High School © Illustrating [ Show Card and 

Oo Managing Men at Work Sign Lettering 
© Railway Postal Clerk DO Traffic Management 


D Sheet Metal Work 
D Ship Drafting 

















HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 


0 Advanced Dressmaking 
0) Foods and Cookery 


Name 


1 Home Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaking and Designing 


0 Tea Room and Cafeteria 
Management, Catering 


Present Position 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


British residents send coupon to I. C0. 8., 


71 Kinosway, London. W. 0. 2, England 
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TALK 


and adventurous that among pilots 

there has not yet developed a 
counterpart of the old sailor and his 
tall stories of the sea. However, that 
the day will come when ancient and re- 
tired airmen will spin yarns of the air- 
ways for wide-eyed grandchildren is 
forecast by a tall tale of the skies cred- 
ited to Capt. B. C. Dickerson of Delta 
Air Lines, who flies out of Atlanta up 
Knoxville way. Here it is: 

We got out of Atlanta on schedule one 
morning before daylight and headed for 
Knoxville. The weather (which was a 
military secret) had been bad for sev- 
eral days. We broke out on top at 
seven thousand, leveled off, and pro- 
ceeded north. About twenty minutes 
out, the sun came pushing up out of the 
mist. We had a cross wind and drifted 
several miles east of our course ,which 
put us over around Clingman’s Dome 
and Newfound Gap. This section of the 
mountains is quite popular for skiing. 

We were busting along just on top of 
the overcast, when right in front of our 
nose a V-formation of ski jumpers 
broke through the overcast! We, too, 
were surprised, and since we were pull- 
ing more manifold pressure than they 
were, we did an Immelmann and got 
out of the way. Fortunately, no one was 
sucked up in the intake. 

Several days later we heard that one 
was fished out of the Hiwassee reser- 
voir, another ran the rapids of the Little 
Tennessee River, a third spun in, and 
the other two are still missing. 


Prana ec is still so young, romantic 


RecOeaNS that tires for private 
and commercial aircraft will also be 


| hard to replace, the engineering depart- 
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ment of Aero Insure’ 
writers, one of a: 
of aviation inst 
which do much to ke: \j 
at a high level, app § to. 
men to exercise the |me 
with tires on airplan |hat 
do with their autc \biles 
avoid accidents. roa 
Pilots can save rul ¢ 
ing up on the practic f| 
one wheel and turn’ ‘th 
around on that pivot | he 
of the gun. Brakes — 
be used for maneuv 
the ground but rut | 
saved if they are not 
sively. Pilots are to) 
the tires every hun dy 
equalize the wear. |) 
The greatest mer | 
plane tires is the juy 
runways, things no le 
expect to wander we 
but they do—nails, © pst 
glass, bolts, nuts, and in ~ 
wrench, which emphie as 
tive value by tearing a cl 
propeller tip. Could use oe 
whitewings. 

























































MALL now, but importar 1 

run, is another major de 
by the Axis in Latin Am 
guayan airmen, whose com 
is composed of Italian equ ne 
very dissatisfied with th 
light bombers and Fiat fight 
American airplanes very”! 
quickly. American governr } 
and aircraft firms who 1 
cessfully to compete with 
several years ago for the 
equipping the Paraguay 
feel vindicated by this expt | 
has just worked its way Uf” 

Because of the inferior 
planes, military training uf 
has suffered, and is prac il 
standstill. And it is dl “ee 
knowledged these days tl 
without adequate air Gefen | 
over. 


EStAstee ofp: tral 
now are just as glad tl 
twenty years ago the r 
pated no threats from au 
plane operators who 
setting up air lines in: com | 
the Iron Horse. A cou 
companies did go in for a | 
tion. The Pennsylvania ¢ ay 
Fe inaugurated trans on 
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air passenger service ° 
come July 7th through 
Air Transport, now 

(Continued on pat 
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HES—baby-gentle suds galore! Good- 
hai ds—scads of ’em—so there’s no 
a Tong, easy-to-waste package soaps 
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R BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 









FOR UNDIES—baby-gentle suds that save silks 
and woolies! It’s a long life to colors and fabrics 
— when baby-gentle Swan does the sudsin’! A 
pretty life to hands, too! 


Two convenient sizes 
— Large and Regular 





/ ; ‘ . IDA } 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Burlin Calif. 








Fame, 


soap per penny than ANY leading toilet soap! 
Somethin’ to cheer about these days! 





AND—LOOK! Twin cakes from each Swan bar! 
Snap! And you have 2 cakes, one for kitchen, 
one for bath! Swan everything —now—and 
shout: “Hooray!” For you've met up with the 
swellest floating soap ever—and its name is 
SWAN! 


TUNE IN: GRACIE ALLEN + GEORGE BURNS + PAUL WHITEMAN + See your local paper for time and station 


FOR YOU—slathers o’ lather—even in hard 


water! And that’s not all: Swan is more real 
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Carl Rose makes this contribution to the series being 
drawn for Philco by America’s leading editorial cartoon- 
ists. Posted on the walls of the Philco factories, they in- 
terpret the spirit of Philco’s soldiers of industry. 


20 * * 


ee eae figures they were, on that fateful day 
when we heard them over our radios... 60,000 planes, 
45,000 tanks, 8 million tons of shipping. Matching, in 
twelve short months, the strength that the forces of 
aggression took years to build. A fantastic goal—for any- 
one else but America! 


Today, the men and women of American industry are 
proving that the task is not too great for their ingenuity, 
skill and energy. With grim determination, the weapons 
of Victory are pouring from the assembly lines. The war 
production pace is ahead of schedule. That’s America! 


In this united effort, the creed of Philco’s soldiers of 
production is “More/ Better! Sooner!” In the production of 
communications equipment, radios for tanks and air- 
planes, industrial storage batteries, fuzes and shells, we 
see Victory in the making. And more than that, we see 
the forming of a new and more abundant life. The arts of 
war that whip men’s minds to desperate deeds of destruc- 
tion leave a legacy to peace. The scientific achievements 
that men conceive in fury will be converted to a fuller, 
richer life for all humanity. 


telling who where to get off 









Copyright 1942—Phileo Co 


We see our part in that legacy now in the Philco i 


oratories, in the faces of our engineers ...as we 


on with hope, inspiration and faith in America’s fu 


Free Limited Offer... While avatlable, a full size reprodi 
tion of the original drawing by Carl Rose will be furnish 
gladly upon request. Simply address Philco Corporation, Phi 
delphia, Penna., and ask for Cartoon Number SC. 


HILCO 


CORPORATION 


America is conserving its resources 
for Victory. As you save on sugar, 
rubber, gasoline, and all products of 
peace-time consumption, remember 
too to preserve the use of the things 
you own. Through its national ser- 
vice organizations, Philco offers, at 
reasonable and uniform charges, the 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS 


AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES, PARTS 
eee 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE pe! 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWE He 
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a forcycle, Seaman Linn yelled, “You guys know where we can find Corporal Rex Downes?” “An’ dern’t say we ain't got a pass!" put in Dunnevan 


' A Little Something Called Morale 


: By Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 


ILLUSTRATED 8Y RAREST Sec aa Ore 









‘ 
J. S\Navy vs. the U.S. “Don’t talk whilst you read, Tim!”  “Lookit, Benny!” “It ain’t fair, Benny!” he growled. “I 
: said Seaman Linn, sharply. “An’ quit “Now, what?” an’ you an’ Polly Peters—we made 
_ e complete history snorting in my ear!” “Right there ...in the paper... them guys. Right before the war busted 
ery hort war which was “Yerse .. . but, Benny?” see? ‘ARMY MEN CITED FOR BRAVERY IN loose, we did!” 
ani down by Seaman “Yeah?” : FAR EAST BATTLE’ sa Lookit tae three But Seaman Linn remembered de- 
ip: “Why ain’t you a hero? Why ain’t of ‘em. Gener'l Haizlip ... ain’t that tails more accurately. 
andfireman Dunnevan your name in the paper? Dint the old Fuzzy-Wuzzy?” “We dint exactly do so much for Haiz- 
Skipper say you done good to hit that Seaman Linn stared at the newspaper lip, Tim. But we sure put morale into 
4 Jap pig-boat?” story Rex Downes an’ Prof. Now, lookit, 
This brought a resigned shrug from “Haizlip, sure. Hully gee, Tim... they’re heroes. Fuzzy-Wuzzy is gonna 
v. : Destroyer Trimble, hav- Seaman Linn, the brain of Force and we know all of ' m! Sergeant Reginald be a lieut. general an’ Downes gets a 
sun one Japanese submarine Brains, Inc Downe +. @n Corporal G. T. Mat- commission an’ Prof. gets promoted to 
Z. ly a second in the waters “A unidentified U. S. destroyer is all thews—” i top sergeant . 
aii and the West Coast. it ever says, Tim. This man's Navy 1 ‘Downes? Dint he marry Cookie?” Bitterness clouded Fireman Dunne- 
d ito San Diego bay to take too busy fighting a war to brag on its¢ lf “Sure—an’ that Matthews was the van’'s St Be rnard brown eyes 
SOmenore depth charges. A U. S. sailor we {1 hafta swim over guy they called Prof The guy who “T an’ you an’ Miss Polly taught ’em 
in and Fireman Dunne- an’ capture a Jap b single-handed to wanted to go A W.O.L.—only we all al sson, Benny,” he said, “Even 
Wngarees dirty and their get in the papers.” Then, remembering wi ildn’t let him!” old Fuzzy-Wuzzy. It ain’t fair. Them 
owel alty, were sharing one of to be modest Besides, I wasn’t the A flood of reminiscence swept over Army guys get medals. I an’ you dern’t 
Woapers to reach the ship. whole gun crew. I was only a pointer.” Fireman Dunnevan and he snorted. (Continued on page 35) 
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Yanks Down Under 


By W. B. Courtney 
RADIOED FROM AUSTRALIA 











In Australia, strange and wondrous land, winter comes in 
summertime, cars burn wood and run on the wrong side of 
the street, and yes may turn out to mean no if you're not 
careful. Our guys are learning fast, Mr. Courtney reports 


earth’s surface to which American 

soldiers ever have been officially sent 
to fight. Even in these years of swift trans- 
portation, it’s awfully far, far away from 
home as the average young man reckons. As 
you walk about in the States, the soles of 
your feet are—except for a matter of some 
eight thousand miles of soil, rock and inner 
fires—against those of your soldier boys 
here on the diametrically opposite side of 
the globe. Hence “antipodes”—with the 
feet opposite—the fanciful old name for 
these parts. 

Stick a long pin through your parlor table 
globe at, say Eastport, Maine, on a southerly 
axis, and it will come out close to Perth in 
western Australia. Roughly, from the center 
of our west coast at San Francisco to the 
center of Australia’s east coast at Brisbane, 
it’s about 8,000 miles. From New York to 


Di esstns is the farthest point on the 








Sydney, it’s more than 11,000 miles via 
Panama and more than 15,000 the other way 
around. In standard time the Yanks got 
fifteen hours ahead of the folks at home by 
coming down here. Today with us is yester- 
day for you. 

Within Australia, there’s two hours differ- 
ence between east and west coast times. In 
another way, we are six months apart. Be- 
low the Equator—Sydney’s about as far 
south of it as San Diego is north—the 
seasons are reversed. Yanks who left home 
in winter found themselves cheated of 
spring; instead, they got aufumn, and in 
June, July and August they face another 
winter. 

The Yanks find many familiar things 
topsy-turvied. They walk and drive on the 
“wrong” side of streets. They are cooled by 
winds from the south, warmed by northerly 
breezes. Whereas, Americans go south in 
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BRITISH COMBINE 
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winter to Florida, Arizona and souther! 
California, Australians go north—to Cairn) | 
Townsville and Great Barrier Reef resort: | 
Look at a flat map of Australia. Thi| 
island continent, astray from ancient mai 
lines of man’s international travel and com 
merce across the northern temperate zone 
is about as large as the whole United State: 
Yet its population isn’t as large as that c 
New York City. Turn the map over and up| 
side down, look at it through the bac | 
against the light, and you will notice a curi 
ous thing. It now even resembles the shap 


of the United States, with Cape York ot Aus : 


a) 


sula being our Florida, and the great | 
tralian Bight our Great Lake region. 7 

Distances, we suspect, are the feature yor 
least realize about Australia. From the bi 
southeastern cities here, for example, it’s a 
far to the northeast towns as from New Yor 
and Boston to (Continued on page 44 
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American soldiers in Australia §| — 
quickly make friends wherever 
they go. Left: Staff Sgt. J. B. 
Spach accepts a light from Miss 
J. A. Philip, a member of the 
Women’s Australian Air Force 
Auxiliary. Lower left: Yanks 
sight-seeing in one of Mel- 
bourne’s parks. Below: Corp. 
R. Damuth, impersonating Lord 
Haw-Haw, gives a news com- 
mentary to Sgt. D. Zdybicki 
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Jurtzel figured 
lime a dozen. When 
ied one he found 
somewhat higher 


WURTZEL—manager of 
ee Smith, leading contender 
le middleweight crown— 
3 big as a shriveled pea. At 
luld be the impression one 
through consultation with 
, though there were among 
ho would contend this was 
lan estimate by half, and 


it the moment, this organ 
lensions was beating in a 
jipart a perceptible quiver 
sutton on Willie Wurtzel’s 
, for across the table from 
nabelle Divine. 
“@momically lighted bistro 
ere, Annabelle Divine was 
fig n, although there was also 
lat about what kind of vision 
; at 10 A. M. Eastern War 
the pure sunlight. 
sive had come to Willie and 
lition was being duly ar- 
‘on a reliable broker in those 
i) the dowry check his be- 
sigian had put up had proved 
tz. *his had somewhat shaken 
it in love and marriage. It 
im »mething of a cynic which, 
jandy attitude in the prize 
ig business. 
siad come again to Willie 
when Annabelle smiled 
nt and said, “Do you know 
yt?” Willie, bemused as he 
lenderest of all emotions 
'’-and-sodas, saw no harm 
st was Tuesday, the sev- 


iy birthday.” 
yi said Willie. 
said Annabelle. 


med weakly. “In such a 
belle said. 
\Willie in relieved disbe- 
| 

Mjiave to worry your head 
"| Annabelle said. “I have 
id jat.” 

u ‘el squirmed. “What,” he 
tl, “have you all picked 


pod up. “Come on,” she 
aa, you. It’s not far.” 

om the vicinity of Sixth 
td Street to some place 
thiAvenue and 52d Street, 


of these stores Anna- 
GiWillie stopped, too, took 


iiwindow, in solitary state, 
vas a fur coat and it was 
i lady of cold hauteur. 
the lady’s slim ankles 
i dliscreet card. 
uO too, grand!”’ Annabelle 
yolld at the card again. 
@ected in a hollow voice. 
WICGEE was a character 
pute, all ill, who would 
bucks did you pledge a 
Hind more than legal in- 


mMGast ones about blood not 
Mer. Hard Hat had come 
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Refugee looked at Hard Hat McGee, the whites of his eyes hidden. “Give Mr. Willie his paper,” he said softly 


Bee —e 4 
ingame, Ge 


Love Came Borrowing 


by his cognomen through the simple ex- 
pedient of never having been seen ex- 
cept under an ancient derby in a coupl 
of decades of leaning against the same 
building, and he was known in his own 
sphere as a very fast man to a dollar 
So fast, indeed, that there was some talk 
at one time of putting up a monument 


to Mouser Bergen—Mouser having 
shrewdly succumbed to pneumonia 
while owing Hard Hat a small sum and 
thus becoming the only man on record 

} ++ f + ‘ 


who ever beat Hard Hat 
which was owed him 


And it was to Hard Hat that Willie 


Wurtzel came, Willie having found that 
Ed Delaney was out of town and that 
other friends were severely in_ the 
short Willie wanted borrow thi 


thousand dollars 

“Ah, Willie Hard Hat uid You'r 
extravagant. You drink and gam! 1 
take show girls a 


c 
colore d DOY 
you come 
“That’s right 
“How much da 


By Eustace Cockrell 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTHA SAWYERS 


“Three gees for thirty days.” 

“And what makes me think you'll pay 
me back the thirty-three hundred in 
thirty days?” Hard Hat asked 

“My boy, Refugee Smith, has got a 
ight in Philly thirty days from yester 
day. We're gettin’ eight grand. I'll have 
my four the next mornin’.” 

“What security have you got?” 

“Security?” Willie said. “At them in 
terest prices?” 


f 


You might die,” Hard Hat pointed 
out from the green and bitter memory 


of Mouser Bergen’s betrayal 
Av Willie said, “I’m healthy as a 
hor : 


“Okay,” Hard Hat said. “You got life 


insurance 
Naw 
Hard Hat McGee tilted his derby 
k a shade and scfatched his brow 
Well he 1id finally I think I have 
i way I can help ye I think 
of some security you can 
You make me out an assignment of 


‘your fighter’s services, contract, et cetera 
et al,’ said Hard Hat, who figured a 
few ets might dull the edge of his propo- 
sition, “in event you die—or don't pay 
me back in thirty days.” 

Willie Wurtzel backed up a step. “Aw 
naw,” he said. “Not that.” 

“It’s just formality,’ Hard Hat said 
casually. “It will be in plain print you 
can redeem the assignment do you pay 
me back inside of thirty days, and you'll 
have four grand thirty days from now.” 

Willie pictured Annabelle unwrap 
ping the coat. “Well...” he 
doubtfully 


began 


WEEK later Willie Wurtzel was 
standing in the apartment of Anna 
belle Divine, unwrapping a box. On 
Willie’s face was a look of rectitude and 
Annabelle’s face was blank, 
poised for elation or disappointment 
Willie willfully with the 
string Finally in one 
he broke the string, threw open the box 
He stood back and watched Annabelle 


(Continued on page 50) 
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By Roscoe Fleming aa 


This is the success story of Element 
42. Its name is molybdenum, better 
known as moly. A whole mountain 
of it in Colorado is contributing 
handsomely to our war machine 


OWEVER you come upon it, Climax is a thrill- 
H ing surprise. You drive up toward Colorado’s 

Fremont Pass over the top of the continent, 
through a high vast land, empty of humanity and 
lorded over by glittering mountains. You swing 
around a curve, and there, right beside the road on 
the pass among fir trees, is a young city of neat mod- 
ern homes, huge buildings that rumble incessantly— 
a mountain is being ground up inside them—tooting 
ore trains, and below and to one side, a Saharalike 
expanse of flour-white, flour-fine tailings. You have 
come thus unexpectedly upon one of the great min- 
ing enterprises of the world. 

Behind the buildings, towers a ruddy mountain 
with a vast sunken livid scar in its near side. The 
altitude is 11,400 feet, and the air is thin and keen; 
there is winter seven months a year. All the activity 
is behind a high steel fence, and believe me, you 
must prove both your identity and your business 
these days before vigilant guards will roll up the big 
steel gate. 

Here is a vital bastion of democracy and of our 
war Offensive. It is in itself a revolution and what 
it’s producing at an unbelievable rate is less dispen- 
sable right now than all the gold that is being dug out 
of the ground in all the gold fields of America. Here 
is the world’s hugest storehouse of molybdenum, 
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Element 42 in the periodic table, belonging to the 
tungsten-chromium-uranium family; and, up to 
thirty years ago, little known or used. In metallic 
form, molybdenum is silvery in appearance but its 
uses in that form are minor though valuable. The 
main molybdenum mineral is molybdenite, a soft 
blue-black substance resembling graphite. A piece 
of molybdenum ore from Climax looks like gray rock 
on which someone has drawn heavy lines with a soft 
black pencil. The mineral rubs off on your fingers. 

One magic of molybdenum is this: Add exactly 
five pounds of it to a ton of molten steel, and the steel 
cools into a strong, tough alloy. Add a larger amount 
to an otherwise properly prepared steel, and the 
product becomes superhard and tough; cutting tools 
made of it retain their keenness at cherry-red heat, 
performing perfectly at high speeds to shave into 
shape the cannon barrels and other heavy steel weap- 
ons, and all the auxiliary steel shapes that America 
now needs. But there are other magics. By endless 
and—during the early years—profitless research, the 
specialists of Climax have found many places where 
moly (pronounced molly) is well nigh indispensable 
to America’s mighty industrial machine. 

A further magic is this: Colorado’s Bartlett Moun- 
tain, at Climax, is the world’s greatest storehouse of 
molybdenum. A few years ago molybdenum was 
merely a competitor of nickel and chrome and tung- 
sten, but the chief sources of these are far away and, 
in the case of the two latter, are now cut off by seas 
menaced for the time being by hostile powers. Re- 
search men in work that is now proceeding at re- 
doubled speed have found ways to supplant these 
scarcer materials or to supplement them with moly, 
for many purposes. 

The demands of war for steel are so great and so 
unpredictable that no one can say there will be 
enough of any product, but moly in combination with 


ly 
Bulking against the sky line at 1) 


Bartlett, storehouse of molybdenum 
in foreground carries off the 


| 
other alloying materials serves greatly | 
capacity of steel makers to meet these ‘| 
Climax Molybdenum Co. has expl 
mountain endlessly. Its diamond-c 
end to end would measure more than 2 
drills have bored down 3,000 feet—an') 
moly; nor, drilling horizontally, have 
the limit of the ore body on one side. = 
The present estimate is that there €) 
tons of ore in reserve, containing at | 
pounds of moly. Climax’s huge crushy 
away endlessly, can now grind up 18,0} 
daily, and the machinery in the calj 
working 24 hours a day, can extract } 
15,500 tons daily. When a new mill 
pleted this spring, this mill capacity) 
18,000 tons; so that every two days the | 
enough ore to equal in mass one of Une 
est battleships. oon 
Climax is now producing moly at t 
000,000 pounds a year and with the 
will go to 36,000,000. The first figure rT 
entire world production in the bigges 
1941: and Climax produced most of 1 
000,000 pounds in 1939. 
Other American mines now produt 
of 13,000,000 pounds yearly, so that t 
capacity—of which Climax has 71 pet 
on the order of 45,000,000 pounds. 
higher before 1942 is over. } 
Sic is widely distributed throug | 
crust, but mostly in such infinitesim) 
it does not pay to mine (Cont ae 
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i aufomatically as the sack Upper picture shows the crusher plant where the ore is These big chains—known as “grizzlies"—keep 

te) lack. graphitelike dust of reduced almost to powder. Lower picture: This unit keeps the ore within the chute area. It takes a 
the wet moly solution moving and free of unwanted ores strong man fo lift even one link of a grizzl 
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Famous — 


By Corey Ford 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 
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ATER, Mrs. Huntington Beebe insi 4 she 
es ally heard the explosion when it sume | 
those who knew Mrs. Beebe—and ring Ml 
Beebe was requisite for admission to am. 
exclusive circles—were inclined to ¢ | thi: 4 


With luck, Bill Webster sho: 
For such a hapless guy, he de 






partly to her enthusiastic imagination, | 


her determination to be first in any e> emo 
went on. As a matter of fact, Mrs. E 5¢ an 
secretary had been engaged in a game jin. 
at the time, with all the windows closed 
going full blast; and the first intimatic 
aster was when the program halted abr ily ip 
a special announcement: 

“The Navy requests residents alon he 
coast to be on the lookout for survivors , ri 
tanker, reported torpedoed off Eshey’ oint 

“Eshey’s Point!” Mrs. Beebe laid d ) her 
and gasped. “But that’s right here!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Beebe,’ Lynn Horner sg | pat 

“But I heard it,’ said Mrs. Beebe. m pa 
now that was what I heard. It sound |lik 
placed a forefinger to her cheek in an eff tor 
“boom! It was right off there,” poit 
through the living-room window in the eral. 
tion of the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Yes, Mrs. Beebe,” said Lynn. “ur 
think.” 

“But they'll be drifting in almost < 
Mrs. Beebe pushed back her chair andl 
Horner, bring some blankets and a ia 
swept toward the door, her gold brace | 
“And a bottle of brandy,” she added’; 
“It’s a long swim, and they'll be soakiy wet” 

Lynn followed her resignedly. TI [possiiill 
that a party of survivors would select ) Hunting 
ton Beebe’s particular beach seemed; mote; ™ 
two months as Mrs. Beebe’s social s etary 
taught Lynn a certain respect for he m 
ability to make the impossible happen. is. 
not only dominated people; she assumé ‘ull 
of events. The war had been taken ea | if 

The beach was deserted, as they hur: 
gravel walk to the water’s edge. Lynn a 
tically while Mrs. Beebe played her flas) (it 
down the shore. Suddenly Mrs. Beeb | 
pointed toward the water. | 

“Here’s one now,” she said, as deligh (as uu 
she had just located an Easter egg. ‘= 

Lynn caught her breath with a gasp. jal 
figure, clad only in a pair of shorts, W 
out of the surf. He tottered three or fou’ 
beach, fell onto his knees, and then co | 
down on the sand. Mrs. Beebe startec y 
triumphantly. 

“Miss Homer,” she called over her s der, “t 
brandy... .” ee 















Pam 
Bu WEBSTER moved his head rest #ly® 
pillow and opened his eyes. He stared | 
horror for a moment, and shut them q y: 
cautiously he opened them again bit | 
peeked between the lids at the large 
bedroom, banked with flowers. He let o | 
in a sigh. I 
Ai Sass I drowned,” he concluded re sii 
“Lie still,” said a soft feminine voice find 
“You're all right.” } 
Bill rose on one elbow, and turned ae 
surprise. But instantly a sharp pain stat 
hind the eyeballs, and he collapsed ont | 


again with a low moan. ( Continued 


| 


"Poor boy,” Mrs. Beebe sympathized, In 
there isn't any mistake.” She patte ay 
sending a shooting pain clear throw 



































nderson’s infuriated 
+s barely restrain that 
o come over the foot- 
id destroy her. And 
says, is just fine. It 


|-N-N-RY ALDRICH!” 
bing, Mother.” 

at sweet little Mary Ander- 
u2?” 

)ther. Say hello to Mother, 


9 to that old witch? I hate 
ir, Henry. I'll tear the hairs 
jad one by one. I'll boil her 
con I'll break her back.” 


4 for you, Henry Aldrich, 
ing but a crazy kid.” 
lysed script for the next Henry 


accustomed style because 
veetheart has turned out to 
, Aa meanie, a sadist, and— 
aj—a fine dramatic actress. 

jer’-one—or is it twenty-two? 
Sierson is a veteran of the 
ai has had increasingly im- 
tqs in such pictures as Gone 
Vind, All This And Heaven 
¢ For Miss Bishop, and Ba- 
asge. Her latest efforts find 
te ing in Henry Aldrich for 
tind in Henry and Dizzy. 


\to Alienate People 


nure, friendly, vivacious 
y's best girl—is starring in 


lirprise hit, the success of 
es \rimarily on Mary’s talented 


| “T hate that girl.” “What 
is she going to do next?” 


Wil jon become homicidal your- 


herdhe is, a pathetic little inva- 


frie 


wing her benefactors out of 

She plays Liebestraum 
id O¥r until the audience and the 
it hysteria, she turns hus- 
in} wife, friend against friend. 
ias,”"/nnounced one terrified re- 


2d bird phobia!” 
stheinost exciting thing ever,” 
shril happily. “The audiences 
Aderl. They hiss and hiss while 
and |)w.” 

Wellhay she bow. Her first pro- 
al site appearance has aroused 
ficaluror of the year. “Mary 
on, | Paramount starlet,” said 
ibloijs critic, “makes Evelyn 
/one)f the nastiest, most repel- 
loles|nts on record. And that’s 
fi€ rc} calls for.” Another wrote: 
"And'son plays the role of Eve- 


That 


Awful Girl 


By Luther Davis 
and John Cleveland 











In the current Broadway hit, Guest in the House, Mary Anderson makes Evelyn Heath one of the most 
repellent adolescents on record. That's what the role calls for—and it's the secret of her success 


keeps on perfecting her technique. For 
she gives a brilliant performance of 
malevolence. She will need bodyguards 
if she expects to survive the winter.” 
The winter is well on into summer and 
Mary survives, adequately equipped 
with boy friends. For, angel or devil 
honeyed or acidic, little Mary is Sex 








from the South, and the Broadway 
wolves are baying. Five feet two, a 
petite hundred pounds, brown eyes— 
big brown eyes, with curling lashes for 
lowering seductively—a voice sifted 
through a honeycomb. If she needs 
bodyguards it’s to fight off the males 


much 
capital 


Not that the gay life occupies 
of her thoughts or time. Mary is 
“A” Actress, deeply enamored of capital 
“T” Theater, flying toward fame as the 
stratoliner flies—straight, high, and 
without stops. When she reads, she reads 





plays. When there’s a mirror she pos- 
tures before it. While others of the cast 
eat their pre-performance dinners, Mary 
strides around the deserted stage and 
emotes to the empty auditorium. 

“You have no idea what this part does 
for me,” she says, shining. “All that 
screaming and anger—I haven’t an in- 
hibition left, I reckon.” 

And it doesn’t stop there 
own best adviser, and her 
keep pushing, kicking, snapping, crying, 
for success. First, she tells 
herself firmly, become the greatest ac 
tress there is. But at the same time re- 
member that acting is only one part of 
this theater business. 

“She’s a lovely girl,” the show’s press 
agent says, “and I wish she’d take a dry 
dive from a high building. Up here all 
the time, clutching my lapels, ogling me 


She is her 


advice is to 


pleading 


with those eyes, begging for interviews 
and pictures and articles and more in- 
terviews, more articles. What a job!” 

As a result of these tactics and great 
ability, Mary’s job now nets her over 
three hundred dollars a week. Sweet 
and tough is Mary. Sweet with people, 
tough about her career. 

That career has been Mary’s domi- 
nant interest ever since she ran pigtailed 
and barefooted over her family’s farm 
in Trussville, just outside Birmingham, 
Alabama. Her brother, Buddy, slightly 
her elder, was her first audience in an 
improvised amphitheater under a china- 
berry tree 

Mimicking a revivalist who had taken 
the pulpit at the local church one week, 
Mary whooped it up. She led her one 
man choir from the piano-stool pulpit 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Navy 


Needs Your Skill 


The United States Navy is the greatest boat of specialists, its wcias 
the most complex mechanisms, in existence—and has been since the 
days of wooden ships. Every job in it is specialized, requiring the ulti- ae 
mate in precision teamwork and—above all—training. ; 

To push its men constantly toward the peak in handling their in- 
tricate equipment, the Navy offers training and increased pay in many 
fields. Civilians whose experience fits well will find advancement 
that much more rapid. They will bring what the Navy urgently needs, 
and they will receive the prestige of a rating in their skills by the top 
authority—like a college degree in a practical trade. Some will be 
given the chance to work for commissions; those particularly well 
qualified may receive them immediately. 

Today there is practically no such thing as an ordinary “gob.” The 


Navy or Coast Guard man, from two-striper to apprentice seaman, is 
specializing and advancing himself in rank and pay. He serves him- 


self and his family the better for his more intensive service to the Navy. ; 


Our Fighting Men 


SEATTLE PORT OF EM- 

BARKATION. For years the 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
«tu army NaS been plugging its bailiwick 
as the closest major American city to 
Alaska and the Orient. Since Decem- 
ber 7th the C. of C. has been off some- 
where, trying to think about something 
else, and the press relations office for 
the Seattle Port of Embarkation has 
spent its time trying to keep stories out 
of the papers. The enforced modesty 
has been tough on the promotion boys, 
who have been developing split person- 
alities about Seattle’s role; but this is to 
report that they’re feeling better now, 
thanks to Frank Knox. The Secretary 
of the Navy dropped in recently, took a 
gander and announced that “The Seattle 
waterfront is one of the principal ship- 
ping points to the principal theater of 
war... I have seen nowhere on this 
coast such evidence of wartime shipping 
activity.” Just like that. The boys are 
glad the secret’s out, so they can get 
back to work. 


ORT LAWTON, Seattle. The edict 

requiring everybody to turn in old 
phonograph records to get new ones will 
spoil a lot of laughs at this post. For 
months the juke boxes in the day rooms 
have blared the contributions of Seattle 
citizens; but apparently the records-for- 
soldiers drive has been confused with a 
salvage effort, because when the boys 
dive into the latest batch of platters 
from civilians they find such items as 
(1) Cohen On the Telephone, (2) a 
wavery soprano struggling with Indian 
Love Call or Poor Butterfly, (3) Paul 
Whiteman’s Whispering, and (4) as- 
sorted bird calls. Edison and Gennett 
records are lasting much longer’ than 
Mr. Edison or Mr. Gennett would ever 
have dared guarantee; but the boys play 
them all anyhow, if only to get belly 
laughs out of the corn contained in the 
old platters. 


ORT WORDEN, Wash. In the days 

of Sugar Unlimited an M.P. at this 
Harbor Defense Command post won 
popularity by the quality of the cakes 
and stuff he got from home. The adula- 
tion was not particularly welcome; he’d 
rather have had the eatables. ‘The 
boys,” he wrote his relatives, “said the 
cake was delicious. The candy must 
have been good, too. Five of the fellows 


got in a fight over it.” The following 
week his home-baked assortment ar- 
rived under some socks in a box labeled 
Laundry. The M.P. carried the decep- 
tion to a satisfactory conclusion by 
hustling the package from the post office 
to his bunk in a gas mask sack. 
Incidentally, the lads at the post have 
found out their tricks aren’t sonew. An 
officer who had served in the last war, 
and who knew what to expect, ordered 
a gas mask inspection. Four of the guys 
didn’t like the idea. Inside their masks 
the officer found, collectively, a vacuum 
container full of coffee, some cookies, 
two apples, three oranges, candy bars, 
two magazines, a supply of beef and 
some ham sandwiches. “Nice picnic 
here, eh, boys?” said the brass hat. 
“Yes—er—no, sir,’’ said the boys. 


CAMP WOLTERS, Texas. Gim- 
let Grogan, whose G.I. Gazette 

is featured bi-weekly in the 
sp army CAMP paper, is pondering offers 
from three publishing houses who want 
him to do a book. The Gimlet (Corp. 
David McLean to the guy who calls the 








error LT ET 


roll) has built himself a reputation with — 


his column, written with considerable 


butchering of the President’s English © 


and dealing with the doings of his friend 
Pvt. Stinky Smith and Invisible Yard- 
bird Pvt. Phineas McFiddle. Says the 
Gimlet: 


“I been hearing a lot of guys making © 


dirty cracks about G.I. soap. I was 
thinking of this yesterday when I looked 
at a magazine ad and then it struck me 
that we got to do a little advertising to 
put glamor in G.I. soap. 


“Just like in the magazine ads, the 


G.I. Gazette is now starting a contest. 
All you got to do is complete the sen- 
tence, ‘I like G.I. soap because...’ in 
25 words or less. The less the better. 
“Just scribble your entry on the back 


of a dollar bill and mail to old Gimlet — 


Grogan at the guard house. The judge 
will be my friend Pvt. Stinky Smith, 
who will be real impartial because he 
don’t use soap of any kind. 

“First prize is the telephone number 
of a geisha girl in Tokyo who speaks 
pidgin English. Second prize is the 
phone number of a geisha girl who just 
says ‘Ugh!’ ” 

The Axis will have a tough time beat- 
ing down guys like that. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Machinist's Mate ratings require k 
edge of machine-tool operation ; 
the care, adjustment and repair a st al 1 
gines on board ship. Includes ma 
shop practice and marine en 
(turbine, reciprocating and Di 
gines). Immediate ratings as Ma 
Mate and Motor Machinist's 
ond Class (First Class in some cases), ¢| 
open. Present outlook indicates 
pects for rapid advancement t 
Class and Chief Petty Officer in ¢ 
ing branch for men who are experts — 
some of the particular qualificatio 
quired and who by shipboasil x, 
ence after enlistment acquire profici 
ez 
They assume charge of a fire room 
under way and make adjustments 
sary to efficient boiler operation, 


system. No immediate ratings are. 


They plan and perform gen 
smith, blacksmith and sheet- 
estimating time and cost, and 
with various uses of metals, 
position and alloys. Rating i 
as Metalsmith, Second Clas: 
Expert welders will be con: 
Metalsmith, First Class. 


They are employed in maint 
upkeep of ships’ hulls and 
including piping and dra 
tems. Immediate rating as 
Third Class, is open to thos 
Expert welders will be c 

higher ratings. 


Their work is in connection y 
eration, care and upkeep of 
and small caliber. They h 
mines, depth charges, torp 
mechanisms, iake charge o! 
gun's crew. Immediate 
ner's Mate, Third Class, is 
with ordnance experience. 


and Turret Captain ratings re 
rience that can be acquir 


to these ratings from seam 


They know canvas work a 
of hoisting with block and te 
derstand anchor chain and 1 
of mooring; handle boats, fa 
and splices with rope or w 
compass. If you have appr 
cal experience, the Navy 
an immediate rating as co 
pay of a Petty Officer, Thit 


Pharmacist’s Mates un 
Officer's supervision ha 
sick on board ship, do 
prepare and administer si 
medicines, administer anes: 
sod ehh aon gps 







ships' boats and rep 
woodwork on board : 









and understand princif 
preservation. The 


ing and drainage 


are open as Carpen 
and Patternmake: 

































































Save a thorough knowledge of 

strici y, can interpret mechanical FIRE 

: and wiring diagrams. Those CONTROLMAN Pa. Bas If serving If serving Rental and . 

fenced in the manufacture, assem- Men with dependents 7am P re at sea or abroadon Subsistence | 

r and testing of fire control instru- . seh abroad flying duty Allowances | 

nts should submit data which will be 
sed on by the Bureau of Naval Per- 








adjust and care for instruments 
= ete fing of the — pai Ey New Rates of Navy Pay l 





LIEUTENANT $200. $220. $330. $132. 

. LIEUTENANT junior crave 166.67 183.33 275. 117. 

yy are responsible for the care, opera- ENSIGN 150. 165. 247.50 102. 

n, adjustment and installation of pho- COMMISSIONED WARRANT OFFICER 175. 192.50 288.75 117. 

phic equipment. They understand WARRANT OFFICER 150. 180. 270. 102, 
anciples of aerial photography and .. .. ocrapuEr CHIEF PETTY OFFICER renwanent 1 138. 165.60 248.40 $4.50 

p making. The Bureau of Naval Per- 

P g- (AN AVIATION OFFICERS’ CHIEF STEWARD AND COOK 1 138. 165.60 248.40 34.50 


1 will consider a few applications RATING) 


: c ae 5 CHIEF PETTY OFFICER acrins 1-A 126 151.20 226.80 34.50 
m particularly well-qualified appli- OFFICERS’ CHIEF STEWARD AND COOK 1-A 126. 151.20 226.80 3450 
s for photographer ratings. sand Guniaoe 
FIRST CLASS 2 114. 136.80 205.20 34.50 
= OFFICERS’ STEWARD AND COOK rinsr ciass 2 114. 136.80 205.20 34.50 
—, saan tools and Ao: PETTY OFFICER secono ctass 5 96. 115.20 172,80 34.50 
in frepairs, repair open circuits, Fiscal MUSICIAN inst ciass 3 96. 115.20 172.80 34.50 | 
and run wiring for electrical EIA OFFICERS’ STEWARD AND COOK secono class 3 96. 115.20 172.80 34.50 | 
They are charged with the care,. MATE PETTY OFFICER ruiro ciass a 78. 93.60 140.40 * 
and operation of all electrical * FIREMAN inst ctass 4 78. 93.60 140.40 * . 
ont aboard ship. This consists of OFFICERS’ STEWARD AND COOK nino ciass 4 78. 93.60 140.40 * | 
generators, motor-generators, SEAMAN inst ciass 5 66 79.20 118.80 * | 
fchboards, searchlights, batteries, FIREMAN srcono ctass 5 66. 79.20 118.80 ae 
phones, etc. Immediate ratings as MESS ATTENDANT +inst ciass 5 66. 79.20 118.80 * | 
ctrician’s Mate, First, Second and MUSICIAN secono ctass 5 66. 79.20 118.80 * 
ir d Class, are open. SEAMAN secoxo ctass 6 48. 57.60 86.40 * 
FIBEMAN trwiro class 6 48. 57.60 86.40 * | 
y operate, adjust and repair Navy 5 ale MESS ATTENDANT secono ciass 6 48. 57.60 86.40 * | 
itting and receiving equipment, — APPRENTICE SEAMAN 7 42. 50.40 75.60 an | | 
well as radio direction finders. Radio- MESS ATTENDANT tino ciass 7 42. 50.40 75.60 . 
are capable of standing watch as RADIOMAN 
iors and maintaining the equip- RADIO * All food and lodging supplied. 
in operation. Radiomen, First, TECHNICIAN 
‘ and Third Class, are wanted im- * 
diately. Men with certain basic edu- These or higher pay rates are just about to go into effect. In addition, a bill now 
if i mal requirements are accepted for going through Congress provides payments to dependents of enlisted men in this 
ng as Radio Technicians, Second way: the sailor allots $20 monthly out of his salary; the government adds another 
d Third Class. $20 if he has a wife but no children; $30 to a wife and one child; $40 to a wife and 
; ‘two children; $10 a month extra for each additional child. 
e = and receive international 
pode by blinker, searchlight or sema- 
hore; take and receive all flag hoist The Odds Of each 1,000 enlisted men in the peacetime "Navy 
5 required; identify storm warmn- — sicnarMAN there are 250 Apprentice Seamen and Seamen, Second | 
si é , i 
“el flags and other signals. Rating as - On Your Class; 220 Seamen, First Class; 157 Petty Officers, 


n, Third Class, is open. 


Navy Third Class, 153 Second Class and 140 First Class; 10 
ey are responsible for Navy food, its Acting and 70 Permanent Chief Petty Officers—or 
—.. F ake ee 'C Career grades with equivalent pay. 
stive and hygienic preparation and 
der direction of the Commissary Stew- 


ds) use of kitchen supplies and equip-  guip-s cooK - agameststa . 
llittesiare open for Baker, Third =i Submit qualifications, get reference from the nearest Navy Recruit- 
: 


and Ship’s Cook, Third Class. * ing Station. They are within reach of every community. 


are able to direct the installation of 

mplete Naval Meteorological Ob- De 
ory afloat or ashore, to make upper 

ndings both with surface and air- AEROGRAPHER 
instruments, to compute pilot bal- * 
soundings mathematically, to make - 
eather observations and read meteoro- The Marines Want— 

ical instruments, to draw accurate 
ptic weather charts, and to read 
weather codes. Ratings are open for 
pher, Third Class (or higher). 


., 


Graduates in electrical, communication or radio engineering, for 
assignment to special aircraft warning duties. Men with dependents | | 
or minor physical defects are accepted. Men are commissioned as offi- 


work all types of oer ae sh ile cers, with same pay as that of the top three grades in the above table. 
a een ro, and a Cainety- Experienced radio operators, technicians and repairmen for aircraft | 
iene Belding a cxithig ouffits. Know ‘ee warning duties. High-school graduates between 17 and 35 may enlist 
al pe to dress and repair tools and to METALSMITH as staff sergeants with pay equal to Petty Officers, 2d Class, in the table. | 
aly heat treatment and methods of * American citizens who know the Japanese language. Commissions 
ling aircraft metals. Aviation Metal- are offered. | | 
Second and Third Class, are the Automobile or truck repair and maintenance specialists, with ex- . 
open. perience as shop foremen or maintenance superiors. Men between 25 | 
and 40 (preferably with some military experience) may apply as Ma- | 
align and assemble aircraft and air- rine gunners (with pay in Petty Officer range) or first and second lieu- 1 i] 
it engines, make adjustments and baa ee tenants (equal to Lieut. J. G. and Ensign). | 
fo engines, engine parts, mgging Civil, chemical, electrical and mechanical engineers—to train in | 
i fabric. Overhaul and adjust air- AVIATION water distillation and purification, camouflage, refrigeration, photog- | 


ast and “a re ns pies se oigers 2 raphy, demolition, surveying, road and landing field construction, 
and cverhau - 


) es-of-the various types-used in * basic drafting, well drilling and bridge building. Accepted as com- 
raf! fieeatiass ratings are available missioned and noncommissioned officers. 


° viation Machinist's Mate,Second and = * "erst" serene a! 


RATINGS 


rd Class, with higher grades possible. = rnose wxo ouvir 


above, behind the plate-glass win- 
dow, are those knowledgeable infal- 
libles known as the Quiz Kids. 

We submit that the photograph is 
news. It is news that the erudite juve- 
niles, who haven’t been amazed, awed 
or even mildly surprised by anything 
since they began talking, managed to 
simulate these emotions for the photog- 
rapher whose chore it was to dig up a 
new way to ring in the Father’s Day 
idea. 

The most expressive of the group, in 
short the scene-stealer, is Mademoiselle 
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‘| ste photogenic moppets you see 





Ruth Sandra Duskin, aged seven, who 
was reading King Lear to her mamma 
at an age when your moppet and mine 
were learning to say glug for milk and 
glug-glug for more milk. 

This blond little beauty is expressing 
her delight over the new blue silk bath- 
robe and the socks and stuff she’s going 
to buy her daddy for Father’s Day. She, 
like the other quizzers, is one of the few 
children in the world able to indulge in 
such dutiful largess. As one of radio’s 
—and Paramount Pictures’—better paid 
workers, she is in a unique position for 
a seven-year-old. 


QUIZ KIDS’ CI 


The idea we are struggling to put 
across is, however, that other children— 
with the political and economic collab- 
oration of Mother—can do for Pop what 
La Ruth will do for hers. 

Before we leave Ruth we would like 
to indulge in a small maliciousness. 
Here is a poem she composed for’ Fa- 
ther’s Day: 

May Fathers Day be a happy day, 

And may you enjoy yourself at work 

and play, 

And may the birds sing 

And the wedding bells ring! 

Ruth, who embarrassed our editor no 


By Henry L. Jackson 








end with her questions co_ y 
location of the Irrawaddy f ce - 
Caspian Sea, just dashe« ; 
poem off in a few minutes. e re 
it here to prove that she’s ag ‘a 
lectual giant. We submit ff ' 
very poor poem indeed. — ae 
The handsome lad wit 
smile, who contemplates v s 
lighter he might give his fat ; 
ard Llewellyn Williams, é He's 
who’s a wiz at pep he di 
ing Father to the movies 4 
ae as part of his Father day 


bration. There are scores 








| 
ve Iid—cigars, a pipe, a pen- 
™ S| or a shaving kit. He 
ogeler made up his mind, as 
ee }ym his speculative smile. 
» thi gh, about dinner and the 
hich/e can share. 

nujd little guy next to him 
ne-Yir-old zoologist-botanist- 
tist,Master Gerard Brendon 
Hejpld us that if anybody's 
of \ving him anything this 
Day it must be a soft-shell 
@ Té> variety obtainable in a 
| d-ten-cent store in his 
agO/We explained, of course 


| ; 


that that wasn’t 
at all. He should gi 
the brat! So then | 
to give the 
suit- tight, 
cause the one nov , 
row looks, we were 
simply terrible 
Harvé Bennett Fi 
is eleven, volunteere 
Father a “leisure 
comfortable, st y lo 


des 
Da 
blue 


to wear around the hou 
Sunday 


ming. 


for bow lang, 


Harvé is a 


Father’s 


Pop sometl ing 


told 


ided he 


rrow 


historiat 


Day 


a 


empn 


idea 


omg 


tical enough to understand that his 
father’s leisure jacket should have enor 
mous pockets to put all sorts of things 
in 

Joel Juden Fle: 
right. He's thirteen 
Dallas, Texas 
an. all-r« 
astronomy 


truck and 


k is the big boy at the 
and the pride of 
where he was born. He is 
yund expert ializes in 
He was 


toyed with the 
but rec 


but spec 
going to drive a 
then he idea of 
ently he's 
ome a He's con 
socks, su handker 
a pair of sunglasses for 


Pop. But if we know Joel, he'll give 


a garbage man 


ided to be 1entist 


penders, 


maybe 


DIKFON WAGTECR 
Father a sextant, which Father can’t 
use but which Joel will probably want 
very much—if Uncle Sam will let him 
have Sextants used in the 
navigation of planes and ships to de- 
termine 
These 
handy as 


one are 
position 

Kids certainly 
a way of suggesting to moth 
ers and children that it would be a nice 


Quiz came in 


thing to do to give Father a tie, a piece 


of jewelry, some shaving lotion, a jar 


or bowl of shaving cream, new razor 
blades, pipes, 
shoes, a pair of skates, or a new tire for 
. Whoops, sorry! kkk 


cigars, cigarettes, bowling 


his car 
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Flight to 
the Sun 


By James Aldridge 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


Collier's for June 20, 1942 


The Story Thus Far: 


1 ATHENS, not far from where the Greek- 
Italian war is raging, Flight Lieutenant John 
Quayle, of the Royal Air Force, meets and falls 
in love with a beautiful Greek girl, Helen 
Stangou. Both are ordered to the town of 
Ioannina, she to work in the hospital and he to 
join his squadron. 

Quayle’s outfit is a gallant and experienced 
fighter unit under the command of Squadron 
Leader Hickey. Every day their valiant little 
group goes up to do battle with the enemy, and 
they bring down many enemy planes. But they 
are hopelessly outnumbered by the Italians who 
pick the British fliers off one by one until the 
squadron is down to only six 

Quayle asks Helen to marry him and when 
she says “yes,” he arranges for her to go back 
to Athens in a few days in the Bombay, the 
supply transport plane. Hickey informs Quayle 
that the squadron is to go to Athens the next 


day, but that at six in the morning there will 
be one more patrol to do. They are to accom- 
pany Nitralexis, a laughing Greek flier, on a 
reconnaissance flight toward Valona. 

The squadron runs into a cloud of Italian 
planes and in the ensuing battle, Quayle’s 
plane is damaged and he plunges earthward 
and crashes. When he returns to consciousness, 
Quayle, sore and bleeding, climbs out of the 
wreck. 

He encounters Nitralexis, whose plane has 
been shot down, and Deus, a young Greek boy, 
who agrees to guide them through the Italian 
lines to where the Greeks are fighting. 

Finally they start on their perilous trek. For 
two days they make their slow, painful way 
past the Italians. They are shot at by both 
Italians and Greeks as they crouch and run 
toward their own lines. Quayle sees Nitralexis 
shot down. He sees Deus stagger and fall. Then 
Quayle, putting his hands wide, runs toward the 
Greeks crying: “Inglisi! Inglisi! I'm Inglisi!” 
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HERE was silence, ‘John 

had never heard such llence 

was no sound... n - 
lence always had some <\pq 


thoroughly and utterly 

He opened his eyes. \p 
himself running to the § 
could hear the artillery- | 
chine guns, no artillery, 
ten when he was runry 
artillery. He could only 
chine guns but there was + 
... Ah... my word, yes. 
kid me. ... I know there ) 
saw the bread. . . . Ther jas 
bread. ... It was brown } 
ing edges like a split s 
didn’t believe it. He sai 7 

“Where .. .” he said, ¢ hey 
prised at his voice. 

Someone came in. Qu 
artillery. “What is it?” | 

“Inglisi,” he heard the 
pected Nitralexis. It wa: | 
with the dung-colored 1 
was a contrast to Nitrale 
wore blue. Yes, it was | 
own blue. 

Another man came in, | 
overcoat and a peaked ea 
are awake,” he said in 

“Yes,” Quayle said. “ 

“You’re all right,” he h 
say. It was the one with 

“Yes ... I know gam 
know that. I’m very son 

“That’s all right. He 
some cognac.” 

He gave Quayle the 
Quayle drank.the cogna 
pain of its taste. He shoo 
felt its warmth. He look 
the Greek in the peake 

“Thanks,” he said, wit 
herence. 

“You're all right,” the 

“Yes. Where is this 

“This is our hut. You’ 
you were lucky.” 

“I know. Did you See | 
up the hill?” 

“The other one?” the 
“No, but they told me a 

“He got us back. You 
other one? There wasaG 

“T didn’t see him. May 
did.” 

“No; he didn’t get here 
off the bunk and stood u 
circular motion of the ear’ 
head but he was all right. » 
the artillery. 

“T want to get to Ioanr 

“That’s a long way.” 

“There’s a road now. T. ?is2#m 
isn’t there? It won't take * lone 

“There’s a road.” The ( *k anil 

“What about the Germ 2” Qa 
asked. 

“They are bombing w vey @ 
Where did you come from 

“T was shot down...m 
week ago. It was long age 

“You fight. . . . You @ Inglisi 8 
right.” 

Ves, I was shot down was $B 
down behind the Italian li - 1% 
got here. We all walked. *™" 
did. Look at my face.” 

“You walked?” >, 

“Yes. Are the Germans oanniné’ 

“No 

“T’ve got to get going. I 
there? Where’s the road: _ tT 

The Greek smiled. “It's righ 
Germans aren’t there yer 

“How near are they?’ 

(Continued on pat 
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ie it was 


1 can l gt 
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= to Bi 
“Tap,” Quayle said. He ¥ il 


bed and Helen shook Ta a - 
He awoke. He looked w ° 
zled with heavy eyes & on 
Then he saw Quayle a! 1 
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putting it in his tunic pocket. The Greek gone for a long time. W 

watched him. The little Greek gave him back, Quayle was awake. 

another mug of cognac. Quayle drank “Inglisi ... Inglisi... A} 
| it in a gulp, filling his mouth, then swal- Ioannina ... Allemands . | 
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“T don’t know. We don’t know any- 


thing up here. Everything is gone “‘they’re miles away.” slept with his head on his arms across have an Inglisi .. . I have j 
wrong. They’ve bombed Ioannina a lot. He walked on down the path. The the broad engine cover in the cabin of you and get him to Ioanni 
We lost contact with the general there little Greek followed him, looking up all the Diesel... . “We're not going to Iog 
for yesterday. He says it is bad there. the time. They saw the flock of bomb- “Who is in this convoy? 
We are retreating everywhere.” ers pass over and they were heading T ARGYROKASTRO, where it was “Ask some of the other, 
“What about the Australians, the west. Quayle couldn’t figure out where night, the little Greek shookhim and road,” the driver said. 


British?” Quayle asked. He was look- 
ing at the bread and he felt hungry. 
“Can I have some of that?” He pointed 
to the bread. 

“Sure,” the Greek said. “The Inglisis 
are on the other side of the Pindus. We 
do not know about them. There are 
Germans coming down from Koritza.”’ 

“Can I get back to Ioannina before 
them?” 

io MESwarr. 
worry.” 

“I’m not worrying. But I’ve got to get 
back to Ioannina. Will you show me 
now to get to the road?” 

“That's all right.” 

Quayle was breaking the bread and 


. you will be all right. Don’t 


lowing it. 

“Will you show me?” he said, and 
walked to the door. 

“Can you travel?” the taller Greek 
asked. 

“Yes ... if I can get to the road.” 
Quayle opened the door, and the white 
sunlight astonished him. He shaded his 
eyes. He could hear the artillery very 
distinctly now. 

“Tf you wait for a minute he will go 
with you.” The Greek in the peaked cap 
nodded toward the small Greek. He 
said something to the small Greek, who 
went away. 

“He’s gone to get his things.” 

“I don’t want to put you to any 
bother. Can you spare him?” Quayle 
asked. 

“What difference does it make? One 
man won’t make any difference now.” 

“Thank you,” Quayle said. 


HE little Greek came back with a 

rolled blanket over his shoulder. He 
had another one. He smiled and showed 
yellow teeth. He gave the extra rolled 
blanket to Quayle. The Greek in the 
peaked cap told him what to do. 

“Get him to Ioannina,” he told the 
small one. “Put him on the trucks go- 
ing back and get him to Ioannina. Then 
come back here. It’s all clear.” 

“IT understand,” the small one said. 
He took the order the Greek had writ- 
ten out for him. He nodded to Quayle. 

Quayle stepped out of the stone hut. 
He walked a few steps in the mud. As if 
by an afterthought, he turned and said, 
“Goodby. And thank you. Thank you 
for everything.” 

“That’s all right,” the Greek with the 
peaked cap said. “I wish I were going 
with you.” 

Quayle looked at his quiet face and 
saw that he meant it. 

“S’long,” the Greek said, along with 
the artillery. 

“S’long,” Quayle answered and fol- 
lowed the small Greek through the mud. 

He walked with the little man along 
the mud-deep path. It was fine to walk 
not expecting Italians to spring from 
nowhere. He could see the road and the 
trucks passing by, beneath them. Just 
as long as the Germans were not in 
Toannina, he would find Helen there and 
he could get back to Athens. 

“Airoplanos,’ the little Greek said. 

Quayle listened. He could hear the 


said, 


“Come out of it,’ Quayle 


they were going unless it was to the 
coast ports. 

When they got to the road, the trucks 
that had just pulled out of a parking 
space were stopped, jammed up close 
together. The drivers were standing 
around up the slope away from the 
road. They were all peering at the dis- 
appearing bombers. 

“What is wrong? Do you think they 
can hit you from there?” the little Greek 
said to them, as he caught up with 
Quayle. The other Greeks looked at 
the two of them. 








— 





“Who is that? Who is it, you with 
the stomach in his mouth?” 

singlisi® =. Lesanwingslista.) A 
aviator who was shot down. He walked 
from Valona. He was up bombing 
there.” 

“You talk too much,” a big Greek 
said. 

“Maybe ... but he’s got to get to 
Ioannina. We will ride in your truck.” 

“IT only go to Argyrokastro.” 

“Well, we go that far.” 

The little Greek picked out the big 
Greek’s truck because it was an eight- 
wheel Diesel captured from the Italians 
and did not go off the high mountain 
roads very easily. 

“The Inglisi will ride with you,” the 
little Greek said. 


Ore didn’t know what was going 
on but he realized that the little 
Greek was being aggressive because he 
was there and was an Inglisi, which was 
an excuse to be aggressive. He led 
Quayle to the cabin of the big Diesel and 
helped him up. He sat down next to 
Quayle and then the big Greek got in. 
There was the whine of the starter. The 
big Greek pulled at the large gear shift 
and they moved off. 


“Jiggly old rattletraps, aren't they?” 


was the sound of airplanes. John Quayle 


woke him up. Quayle could see the white 
buildings and smell the acrid bomb 
odor as he got down. He followed the 
little Greek, still half asleep. He could 
feel the wetness on his face as a light 
rain came down. There were Greeks 
everywhere around as they walked 
through the bombed ruins of the town 
clutching the side of the large white 
mountain. 

“Where are we going?” Quayle said 
to the little Greek. 

The little Greek shook his head and 
pointed in front of him. 
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Quayle looked at the Greek soldiers 
who passed them. They were walking 
without effort and direction and were 
tired in their movements. He could see 
they were retreating in slow disorder. 
He looked at them disinterestedly be- 
cause he felt nothing about them or for 
them. He followed the little Greek 
through the smoking destruction and 
was glad when they were out of its odor. 
The little Greek seemed to have set his 
mind on walking some distance. There 
was no transport on the road. 

“Hey ... where are we going? What 
jabout truck ... auto?” Quayle asked. 

“Oihi . . . Oihi.” The little Greek 
shook his head and pointed forward. 

Quayle reasoned there would be 
some sort of car ahead. 

They had been walking for more than 
an hour, and Quayle was beginning to 
feel his head filling with blood again. 
He sat down on the wet earth of the 
road and didn’t feel its dampness. He 
wanted to sleep. The little Greek pulled 
him up and kept his wide hard hand 
under Quayle’s right arm. Finally they 
came to the bridge where there were 
trucks coming back onto the road. 

“Detour,” the little Greek said and 
Quayle couldn’t see him smiling in the 


QE multiple engines. The little Greek was There was only memory of sleep and_ dark. “What difference an 

Me | crouching in the timber at the side of wakening as the others ran into the ditch As a truck loaded with soldiers came “Why go on?” the 

1} the track. at the side of the road because there up the steep bank from the bridge the “T want to get.as near! 
—_— 



























































little Greek shouted to { 


Quayle could barely he: 
ing, he was so tired. Heh 
Greek shouting again. Th 
pressure under his armpi 
and stumbled into the bac 
and felt the hard jerk on } 
dropped to the floor. He 
immediately. | 

The truck stopped wher | 
crossroads near Doliana. | 
large groups of Greek sol 
around, and a mile of vel. 
confusion. There were 
sight and nobody seemed’ 
anything about straighter, 
mess. The little Greek wi 
what was causing the block 


the little Greek screamed 
Quayle tried to remem 
He wondered how the Ge 
have got into Ioannina. Th 
went away and Quayle lool 
the confusion, wondering 
Then the little Greek came 
him was a tall bearded Gr 
yellow corporal stripes on | 
said something in German 

“Yes ... you speak Germ | 
asked in German. 

“Yes. ... This one heres 
to go to Ioannina.” ; 

“That’s right,” Quayle s: 
this about the Germans bei 

“It is true, they say het 
move because they say th 
in Ioannina.” . 

“How could the German 

“T do not know sa 
they say.” P 

“How far is it?” Qua 

“Some hours.” 

“Thank you. I'll w 
get here if he’s comi 

The corporal asked 
if he would walk to 
Inglisi. The little 
the Germans. The 
didn’t believe it. He w 


“All right,” the little Gi 


go 


7 walked past 
column of trucks, 
mule carts, limbers, sold 
not alive though they or 
went ahead on the empty | 
Ioannina. q 

Quayle expected some tra 
on the road even if the Gern 
Ioannina; but as they walke 
tween the valleys they dic 
truck. They saw no soldi 
mules. Quayle was begi 
the Germans must have ta 

“How far away is this plac 
asking the corporal. | | 
“Not far... it’s kil 

They passed kilome 
a rough post. The littl 
ging behind and he 
corporal. 

“We will walk into 
he said. His small 
a mockery to Quayle & 
looked at him. ss 

“Too bad,” the 0 
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sible. What about your Inglisi here?” 

“He’s crazy. He walked from Valona. 
Fancy that! It would be simpler to be 
killed.” 

“Why don’t you get killed, then?” 

“T go with the Inglisi,” the little Greek 
said, 

Quayle did not understand what they 
were saying, but he liked the little Greek 
for his arguing. They walked on, along 
the silent road that climbed slowly up 
the mountain slopes and wandered eas- 
ily into the valley. When the road 
climbed higher and got into the cold 
wind that came around the mountain 
edge, Quayle, who was walking ahead, 
saw the lake of Ioannina. 

“That’s the lake,” he said in German 
to the corporal. 

“Yes ... Wwe are near.” 

“What about the Germans? Can you 
see any signs of them?” the little Greek 
asked the other. 

“Not from here. There’s the lake, 
though. Yes. There’s the lake!” 

It was slower walking now because 
they were so near. The afternoon was 
almost at its end, and Quayle was going 
as fast as he could because he wanted 
to get there before dark. The little 
Greek was still anxious about the Ger- 
mans. When they came down off the 
last slope and crossed the wide bridge, 
which had no guard on it, and every- 
thing seemed deserted, he was certain 
the Germans were there. He asked the 
corporal why they couldn’t wait until 
the morning, but he could see Quayle 
walking steadily across the bridge, so 
he resigned himself to certain capture. 

Quayle was not thinking so much 
about the Germans as about Helen 
Stangou now. It was so near that he 
was not able to think too much about 
the possibilities of what Helen had done. 
When the thought threatened that she 
might have gone back in the Bombay 
transport plane on the day he was shot 
down, he blocked it out and looked at 
the red road ahead of him. 

And then he saw the first Greeks. 

“Well . . . the Germans haven’t got 
it. There’s some Greeks.” The little 


'|Greek beamed and pointed to a mule 


cart coming toward them from the town. 

Quayle did not look closely at the 
Greeks in the mule cart when he passed. 
They could have been Germans in dis- 
guise, but he would not notice that now. 
He was walking with steady plodding- 
ness as if he were tramping in snow. 
He passed the road junction, then the 








“When I think of the time I spent choosin’ this wallpaper. «- 
























































trees at the outskirts, then |, n 
houses, then the big tree that \e. 
the road where the vehicles |, 
checked going out, but there di 
there now. 
When he came around th n 
village outskirts he saw the b | 
age. There was no real shape | 
the indefinite crude houses | 
made the village. 
He got into the ruins of | 
street and then he saw the 
walking around, and the comy) 
serted feeling of the place y 
isfactory. He wondered quic) 
the hospital. This town wa 
destroyed. He walked acros: 
square that was nothi 
craters filled with water and || 
smashed hotel where they he ; 
the Greek soldier sitting str 
the cement step just looki: 
earth. Quayle looked at hin} 
estedly as he walked by. Hel 
to be conscious of the little «/ 
the corporal who were far be! 
| 
‘THEN he saw the hospital. } I 
Greeks around the edge ot 
busses and he smiled bee: 
life. But the hospital bu 
down at one end and the 
side was holed with small) 
marks. 
He was breathing quickly a 
uncertain about himself when 
through the Greeks to the 
doors. He pulled one of ‘ 
and walked into the thick sme f 
and things that kept life. He k 
the girl at the desk. She wa) 
He walked through a ward | in 
small room next to the matr | w 
There were girls rolling bani (es 
doing something with bottles 
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gun.... You old bum. 
you were dead.” 

“What are you doing here?” Quayle 
asked. 

“T got plugged in the shoulder. I ‘got 
back, though.” 

Quayle looked up and saw Helen 
smiling widely at Tap. He was sud- 
denly conscious of something within 
himself that didn’t like this. 

“How are you feeling now?” Quayle 
asked slowly without thinking. He was 
looking at Helen. 

“Fine,” Tap said. 
waiting for them to send a Blenheim or 
something up to get me.” 

“You'll wait forever, then,” Quayle 
said. 


... We thought 


“They said they would. You can come | 


down with me.” 


“They can’t waste a Blenheim for us.” 


“Have you told Headquarters you're 
here?” Tap asked. 

“No... not yet. I’m just going up 
there.” 

“What do you say about this?” Tap 
said to Helen. 
her. 

Helen put her arm through Quayle’s. 

“She thought you’d got it, John,” Tap 
said. 

“What have you two been up to while 
I was away?” Quayle asked with half hu- 
mor that he knew was a serious demand. 

“You'd be surprised,” Tap said and 
laughed. Helen said nothing. Quayle 
looked at both of them and again he 
was conscious of something that he 
didn’t like. 

“She was hit pretty hard,” Tap said. 

“Just as well you were here, then,” 
Quayle told Tap, but he smiled when he 
said it. 

“Yes. Don’t you think so, Helen?” 

“Yes,” she said without any implica- 
tions. “Tap was very bad when he came 
in too.” 

Quayle did not like to hear her use 
Tap’s first name. “Were all the others 
okay?” he asked Tap. 

“Yes. You should have seen the 
drunk Hickey went on the night you got 
it. I didn’t see it, but the others told 


“Just fine. I’m| 


He smiled broadly at | 
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How's your “Pep Appeal’ ? —by Williamson 
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Director: No, no, no, Miss Joyce! Get some life in it! Some zip and zing! You know— 
some of the old pep appeal! 

Girl: Ob, dear! It sure looks like I've lost our chance for a spot in the show. I guess 
I just haven't got it! 





| Boy: It’s not s4at bad, honey! You know you can step with the best of them. It’s just 
| like he says—what you need is a little more pep. I'll bet you haven't been eating right 
lately—not getting all your vitamins. And right now’s when you start getting them. 


Put on your hat and let’s go. 
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Boy: No getting around it, sugar. You can’t expect to have pep without vitamins, And 

right in KELLOGG’S PEP are extra-rich sources of the two vitamins least abundant in 

ordinary meals—vitamins B, and D. Yes, sir! Right in this swell, crunchy cereal, made 

from choice parts of sun-ripened wheat. 

Girl: Mister, mister! Why didn’t you tell me how marvelous it tastes? If getting the 

rest of my vitamins is as much fun as eating PEP, we may be seeing our names in 
| lights before we know it! 


Vitamins for pep! AcAogeges “Ze tor vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of Vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MAOE BY KELLOGG’S IN BATTLE CREEK SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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me he was just pouring the stuff down.’ 

“They didn’t leave a Gladiator behind 
by any chance, did they?” 

“No. I would have flown it out ages 
ago if they had,” Tap said. 

“Well, I might as well go and see 
about getting out of here.” 

“Where are you going?” Helen asked. 

“I’m going up to headquarters. But 
I’ll be back, don’t worry.” 

He turned away. Helen stayed with 
Tap. Quayle walked down the steps and 
went outside. There was the confusion 
outside the hospital. 

He walked through it. There was the 
mud and the wreckage all the way 
through the town and the uneven bomb 
craters that made the whole place a 
deserted garden. 

He walked through it. 


Wyss the road swung around the 
cliff to the headquarters cave, there 
were high wooden coffins stacked against 
the wall and some of them had been 
smashed in by a bomb that had left its 
shallow crater in the rock road. 

The trees along the road outside the 
cave were stripped and broken by 
the bombs that had staggered along the 
road. The fuel dump that had rested 
just beyond had exploded and spread a 
great black stain up the side of the solid 
rock. Quayle walked up the steps into 
the headquarters, showed his papers to 
the guard who saluted. It was the same 
as usual but with more confusion. He 
walked to the small ante-cave where 
the English speaker was. He looked 
around but couldn’t find him. Then an- 
other Greek came up and said, “You 
wish what?” 

“T wish to see somebody about call- 
ing Athens,’ Quayle said, looking 
around at the tired Greeks working in 
the confusion. 

“You are what?” 

“I’m a flier. I was shot down behind 
the Italian lines a couple of weeks ago 
and I want to call my C.O. in Athens. 

here can I do that?” 

“Excuse. I will get the captain.” 

He went away and came back with a 
tall man with a clipped mustache show- 
ing through unshaven features. He had 
a wide-collared coat that was almost 
down to his ankles and a rakish cap. 

“Alex Mellass,” Quayle said. He was 
remembering the first time Mellass had 
met the squadron when it arrived at 
Ioannina. 

“Ha... Inglisi... the one with the 
straight nose.... You are in a fine mess. 
Where have you been? What are you 
doing here?” 

Quayle explained to Mellass about 
the crash and getting to Ioannina. 

“T want to get in touch with my C.O. 
at Athens. Can you help me out?” 
Quayle said. 

“You come too late. We have no 
touch with Athens.” 

“What’s wrong now?” 

“Perhaps the Germans have reached 
Trikkala. Perhaps parachute men have 
cut the wires. We do not know. We 
know nothing here.” 

“Tl have to get back to Athens. Can 
you get me a car?” 

“Ha! Listen to the Inglisi! Can I get 
an airplane? It is the same.” 

“Ts it that bad?” 

“You are gloriously ignorant. It is 
‘that bad!’ ” 

“Well, I’ve got to get back to Athens,” 
Quayle said after a silence. “Isn’t there 
any way of getting a car?” 

“No. There is the broken one that no- 
body can fix. But you could not take it.” 

“Where is it? I can fix it.” 

“They would not let you take it.” 

“Look,” Quayle said. “You show it 
to me. Let me worry about taking it.” 

“Phey will shoot you if they catch 
you. There are strict orders—” 

“Just let me try it,” Quayle broke in. 
“Where is it?” 
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‘Tt is foolish. But if it is that way, 
I show you.” 

Mellass took him out of the head- 
quarters cave. They walked into a nar- 
row opening in the cliff. It led up some 
steps to a porch that opened onto a 
courtyard. Quayle could see the out- 
line of cars parked there. Mellass 
walked to one corner. In the darkness 
Quayle could see the car. 

“Are they all smashed?” Quayle said, 
looking at the others. 

“They have been used to supply 
spare parts for others. Only this one is 
whole.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

‘J do not know. It is the gear. The 
clutch does not work, I think,’’ Mellass 
said. 

Quayle got into the car and started 
the engine. He pushed the clutch and 
pulled the gear into first. When he let 
the clutch out nothing happened. 

“Transmission,” he said. “This is 
going to be tough.” 


“T do not know. There would be some 
where you landed your planes.” 

“That’s a long way off.” 

“You will only get away if you finish 
before morning. They would see you 
here in the day. You must finish be- 
fore morning.” 

“Can you keep the guard away?” 
Quayle asked. 

“T must go,” Mellass said. “But I will 
tell the guard not to interrupt you. You 
will be all right, you think?” 

“Sure.” 

“I will come back,” Mellass said as 
he walked away. 


UAYLE got the few tools from under 

the front seat and a giant tire lever. 
He got under the car just as the planes 
came over. ... The first he knew about 
it was the bombing. He could hear the 
string dropping down the lake road. He 
lay flat because the noise was big. Then 
another string dropped across the town 
and he could see the parachute flare 


“I don't know how Halverson does it, but he cer- 
tainly made a lot of money for the bank last year!” 


Somebody called out in Greek. Mel- 
lass paused a moment, then answered. 

“Tt is the guard,” he whispered to 
Quayle. “Be quiet and stay under the 
car.” 

Quayle got under the car. He heard 
Mellass talking quickly with the guard. 
Then the guard went away. 

“T told him you fix it for the general,” 
Mellass explained. “He has gone to get 
a light.” 


Viv eee the guard came back he had a 
storm lantern that had been painted 

blue. Quayle took it with a grunt. He 
could see better when he scraped some 
of the blue paint off the globe. He could 
see the dent in the gear box. When he 
worked the clutch he could tell that it 
did not go in and completely engage the 
gears. It had obviously hit something, 
and the clutch arm was bent. If he 
straightened the clutch arm it would go 
right in. He crawled out and told Mel- 
lass about the clutch. 

“Can you do it?” Mellass said. 

“Itll take me a while. What about 
some petrol?” 


DICK SHAW 





from the bombers driving close. He was 
still under the car and he decided to 
stay there. He lay on his back and 
started unscrewing the pin that held 
the foot clutch onto the lever. 

He swore viciously as the bombs 
shook their way across the town. He 
was afraid one might fall in the court- 
yard and, because it was solid rock, 
burst flat and blow him to pieces. He 
got the clutch arm off and started to 
lever it straight but he had nothing to 
grip it with. He was not conscious of 
the quiet until he crawled out to find 
something to bend the lever with. Then 
he saw the flames and the red in the 
black sky as some part of the smashed 
village burned. 

“Why does this always happen?” he 
said aloud. 

He was vacantly looking for some- 
thing to bend the lever with. By the red 
light of the burning village ruins he 
could see the heavy flat piece of iron. 
He laid the lever on it and belted it 
with the large wrench. Slowly he could 
see the lever flattening out. He smashed 
his hand once and he sucked the blood, 


_glad when it was tak 
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ward easily. Bs) 
“Good!” he said. H 
and went back to the hr 
to find Mellass. He fo 
into a telephone, 
“Okay,” Quayle told 
it. I’m going up tot 
Helen.” 
“What?” 
“T’m taking her wit 
to marry her.” 
“The girl with the 
the other Inglisi?” 
“Yes... . Will it bi 
the car straight out? 
“You will have to: 
get the fuel?” 
“No. Tl get tha 
back.” 
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MOTOR CARS 


all three understand. These are the same skilled 
engineers and craftsmen who collaborated with 
the U. S. Q artermaster Corps to produce the 


amazing Jeep, the modern miracle of the mili- 


tary. They are the men of whom it is said today 


— “they get more power, speed, action, economy and 
durability out of a ton of steel and a zallon of 
gas, than has ever been done before.” 
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TODAY, Conserve rubber and other 


materials vital to war equipment. Buy war Stamps and 


do your part. 


bonds. Pay taxes with a smile. Democ rac) ts fighting for 
its life. Whatever the total price you pay, it will be as 
nothing compared to the value of continued Freedom. 
TOMORROW, make your first new post-war cara Willys 


—"The Jeep in Civvies.”” Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
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TRUCKS AND JEEPS 


AMERICAR 
the People's Car 
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be ready for you. Won’t we, Helen?” 

Quayle turned angrily and went out. 

The little Greek and the corporal 
were waiting for him at the hospital 
steps. When Quayle came out they fol- 
lowed him through the confusion of the 
ambulances and the _ blood-strewn 
stretchers that were stacked against the 
long column. 

“Listen,” he said to the corporal when 
they were away from it, “do you want 
to get to Athens?” 

The corporal was silent for a moment. 
Quayle could see he was working it out. 
He wondered about this definite-look- 
ing Greek who was younger than he ap- 
peared. 

“Yes,” the corporal finally said. “It 
will be all right.” 

“You might get caught. Wouldn’t you 
be shot for deserting?” Quayle asked, 
to try him. 

“I’m not deserting. We were dis- 
banded by our officers. We wanted to 
go on fighting. I’ve still got my rifle. I 
would not give that in. I’m not desert- 
ing.”’” Quayle could feel that the cor- 
poral was definite about it. 

“What about the midget here?” 

“He wants to go anywhere you go. 
He just wants to get to Athens,” the 
corporal said. 

“Okay,” Quayle said. “I’ve got to 
get some petrol. It’s at an airfield about 
five miles out of town.” 

“What do you want us for?” 

“To carry it.’ 

“All right. But how can you get to 
Athens?” 

“Do either of you know the route 
over the Metsavo Pass?” 

Quayle’s two companions talked in 
Greek again. 

“Yes. We know it,” the corporal told 
Quayle. “But the Germans are in Trik- 
kala.” 

“The Germans were in Ioannina. Do 
you want to come?” Quayle asked. 

“Yes. But how will you get there?” 

“Never mind that now. We’ve got to 
get some fuel from the airfield. Come 
on. We’ve got to hurry.” 

There was another bombing raid as 
they passed through the town. 


‘E WAS an hour before they got to the 
turn off into the airdrome. Quayle 
could see the large bomb craters in the 
quiet darkness. He walked straight to 
the small timber clump where the 
Greeks kept the fuel. There was a 
square mounting of four-gallon tins. He 
said, “Good!” aloud. He knew they could 
not carry the tins by hand. He pulled 
at the limb of one of the small plane 
trees. It bent, but it would be strong 
enough to hold four tins. He bent it 
backward and forward until it broke at 
the roots. He pulled out four tins. The 
bearded corporal saw what he was do- 
ing and pushed the limb through the 
handle at the top of the tins, bending 
them until the limb could fit through. 
Quayle lifted one end, and the corporal 
the other. The limb bent, but held. 

“Tll take another one in case this 
breaks,” Quayle said, and pulled at the 
tree again. He gave the limb to the little 
Greek and told him to carry it. The 
little Greek didn’t understand what he 
said but could see for himself. They 
slung the weight on their shoulders and 
got back onto the road. 

It took them an hour and a half to get 
to the edge of the town, which was being 
bombed again. Quayle did not want to 
take the petrol into the courtyard. He 
would have to chance leaving it near 
the hospital with the two Greeks. The 
car had enough petrol in it to get him to 
the hospital and perhaps out of town. 
So he skirted across the fields behind the 
village, and they fell and stumbled car- 
rying the weight over the uneven 
ground. When he got behind the hos- 
pital he told the corporal to wait there 
for him. 
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“T’ve got to get the car. Don’t move 
from here,” he said. 

“Where is the car?” 

“At headquarters. There’ll be a nurse, 
too, and another [nglisi.” 

Quayle ran back to the headquarters 
cave. By now his shoulders were com- 
pletely numb from carrying the petrol. 
He walked quickly past the guard at the 
steps and found Mellass. He was talk- 
ing to somebody who looked like a gen- 
eral. Quayle waited for him to finish. 
Mellass saluted the general and walked 
past Quayle. 

“Come with me,” 
Quayle. 

When they were outside, Quayle 
said to Mellass, “It’s okay. I got the 
petrol. I’m going now.” 

“J’ll go with you to the car. Where’s 
the girl and the other Inglisi?” 

“They’re waiting for me at the hos- 
pital.” 

“Once you start, don’t stop. I’ll get 
you to the hospital.” 

They got to the car without the guard 
seeing them. Quayle started the engine, 


he said as he passed 


room where she slept with two of the 
other first-aid girls. She put on a heavy 
coat with the letters over the pocket and 
filled the pockets with handkerchiefs 
and a woolen jumper and gloves and 
some letters from her parents. _ She 
turned out the dim blue light and went 
out. 


ol Maes eds the tangle of bodies and 

movement and noise and pain along 
the floor, nobody took any notice of her. 
She pulled open the large doors and, in 
the air, she suddenly realized that it was 
nearly morning. 

“Ts that you?” she heard Tap say. 

“Yes. Are you all right?” 

“I fell over a couple of dead men, but 
I got here.” 

She could see him sitting at the foot 
of the steps. 

“We can’t wait here,” she said. “Come 
to the road farther.” 

She helped him along as he walked 
uncertainly. They stopped at the split- 
off trunk of a tree that had a large bomb 
crater beside it. She helped him sit 


“What you've spent on my daughter already 
doesn’t count. How much money have you now?” 





and Mellass got in on the other side. 

“How do you get out?”’ Quayle asked. 

“Down there,” Mellass said, pointing 
straight ahead. 

Quayle could see the dim outline 
against the burning red of a great arched 
gateway. There was a guard there, too. 

“Drive fast through it,’ Mellass said. 
“Don’t stop if the guard says anything. 
Don’t stop at all.” 

Quayle let out the clutch and revved 
the engine. It was some time since he 
had driven a car. It lurched and then 
he put his foot down solidly. He felt the 
closeness of the gate as they swiftly 
went through it. 


je THE hospital the confusion was 

increasing. Helen Stangou walked 
through the wounded, the nurses and 
the doctors. She went to Tap’s room. . 
entered. 

“All set?” Tap asked. 

“Yes,” Helen said. “I will wait for 
you outside. You must go down your- 
self.” 

“How do I get there?” 

“Walk straight down the passage. Be 
careful of the men on the floor.” 

“All right. Don’t be long,” he said. 

She stepped out and went to the small 


IRVING ROIR 


down on the broken tree. She expected 
Quayle any minute. 

They had been waiting for nearly an 
hour. They did not see John Quayle and 
the two Greeks leave the gasoline just 
below them. They only saw the car 
later when it came bumping toward 
them without lights. She could see the 
two figures coming up from below them. 

“Look,” she said to Tap. ’ 

“T hope they’re not guards or some- 
thing,” he said. 

They saw the car stop and the figure 
get out of the driver’s seat and one from 
the other side. They went to the car. 

“John,” she said quietly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Get Tap in the back 
seat. We’ve got to get some gas.” 

“Where is it?” Tap said. 

“Just sit there,” Quayle told him. “It’s 
down here. I got a couple of Greeks. 

Quayle went with the two figures, and 
the third man, who was Mellass, fol- 
lowed them, though neither Tap nor 
Helen knew who it was yet. They saw 
the four of them coming back carrying 
the cans of petrol. 

“We’ve got no time to put it in now,” 
she heard Quayle say. “Get in.” 

The two Greeks understood, though 
he spoke in English. They opened the 
































































back door and got in. Tap m¢ 
as they sat down. 

“Be careful,” Helen saic 
Greek. “‘He’s hurt.” ‘ 

“Who are these copii 

Shae re Greeks. tha 

” Quayle said. 3 
 uRor heaven’s sake, whi! 
don’t want them. Leave t) 

“Shut up, Tap. They 
Quayle pulled the gear 
jerked and speeded in a gre} 
Helen thought they were g 
bomb craters. She could nt 
and the haste of things wit! 
suddenly recognized Mellas 
onto the running board of { 

“Down there,” Mellass sg; 
to the left. ; } 

They speeded around t¢ 
and through the smas| 
Quayle kept looking behin 

“There’s nobody followi 
lass said. ’ 

“Where’s this road gu 
asked him. 

“Just ahead. Let me of 
lass said. 

Helen wordeeala wh “f 
doing. He would get i 
this. They would shoot 
found out about it. It mi 
he who got the car for Qu 
thinking. Quayle stopped 

“Well, thanks for i ry 
tain,” he said to Mellass. 
won’t come?” 

“No, Inglisi. I will stay hi 

‘Ts that you, Alex?” Tap D 

“Oh. q 

“What's wrong?” 

“Shut up!” Quayle said. 

“Say nothing about this’ 
said to Helen in Greek, but 
the others could not hear, 
others not to say anything 
When you get to Athens te y 
We’re going into the moun’ |s, 
her not to worry. We'll be in«) mou 
tains. Tell her that. Look for >in 
He must hurry to get throug) rik 
before the Germans. He rm hit 
Tell my wife.” 

Helen could hear the fir’ o 
things in what he said. 

“Yes,” she promised him | I'l 
her. I will. Adieu! My life « 

“My life with you!” Me 
her. 

“S’long, Captain, g Quayle 

“S’long,” Tap said. om 
Let’s get moving.” 

“T hope I can do as much fo 
day,” Quayle said to Mellass 

“You win the war for us, In, 
will be enough.” ie 

“Okay. Goodby.” Le 

“Adieu,” the captain said, 
speeded forward. 


eee good road lasted from 
the beginning of the ste | 
Quayle stopped when they we 
the slope. He got out and o 
back door. 
“How’re you feeling, Tap? 
“Fine,” Tap said. He hac 
two blankets around his ial 
the cans of petrol. 
“Helen, tell these two tog 
out, will you?” 


boot of the car for somethin 
to punch a hole in the tins 
“T hope the squadron’ s sti 
Tap said. 
“They will be, I think, 
“Hickey was tall 
back to Egypt. That v 
it would be better than Ath the 
of this bloody country.” 
“That’s very unfortt nat 
said with quiet anger. _ 
“?’m sorry, Helen. I 
mean it,” Tap said. 
(To be continiags 










NO win the victory, American 
P genius is building fleets of the 
largest military aircraft the 
world has ever known. 
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experience is coming the 
0 design still bigger air- 
hat will make our nation the 













f in aerial transportation 


ayear we are already building 
$ and brakes capable of safely 
ige airplanes two to three tires 
1 My now in regular service 

> p them handily on runways 
MOSt transports need toda’ 
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This is accomplished by a new im- 
provement in the famous Goodyear 
Hydraulic Disc Airplane Brake that 


enables a single brake to absorb five 


million foot-pounds of energy. By mount- 
ing two of these units on a specially de- 
signed Goodyear airplane wheel we get 
a braking action that exerts ten million 


foot-pounds stopping power 


Just to show you what this means, a 
110.000 1d plane equipped with a 
fual-wh i of this type can 
ye SK nm at 100 miles pel hour and 
tO a cop in approximart 
one-quarter nute frer a run of only 
f ‘ 


we built this better wheel and brake — 
to absorb 10 million foot pounds energy 


. 
A 


Pa 


~, 
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BUILDING MAGNESIUM- 
ALLOY AIRPLANE WHEELS 
These whee mbine 
great strength aith cx 

treme lightness. Pioneered 
and developed by Good- 
year for use with Hy- 


draulic Disc Brakes. 






Naturally, smaller planes with this new 


wheel and brak« equipment can land in 


still shorter runs. Thus when peace comes 


hundreds of American Cities will be able 


to accommodate the 


great new airliners of 


the future with airports no larger than 


they have today : 


While serving the nation. Goodyear is 


building for a better 


world comorrow. 
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IN. guesswork here! 


Your automobile mechanic 
knows what goes on beneath 
the hood. As a Doctor of 
Motors, he prescribes proper 
parts and service. 

With eyes, ears, and hands 
trained by years of study and 
practical experience, he checks 
the motor. With a prized col- 
lection of precision instru- 
ments and tools, he diagnoses 
and corrects the trouble. 

Your Doctor of Motors 
merits your confidence! Con- 


save your Car! 


N RINGS 


PISTO 


x * 
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sult him regularly. When nec- 
essary, he will prescribe minor 
repairs and adjustments that 
will save you money . . . and 


* 


Better mechanics everywhere 
recommend and install Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings because they 
know how well these rings stop 
oil pumping, save gasoline, and 
restore power, pickup, and pep. 
Install Perfect Circles in your 
car. It will take but a few hours 
and the cost is surprisingly low. 


THE 
PERFECT CIRCLE 
COMPANIES 


Hagerstown, Ind. 
U.S.A. and 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 








He Woke Up Famous 


Continued from page 16 


Then he felt a cool hand on his fore- 
head. 

“Ts it your head?” she asked solici- 
tously. 

“T don’t think so,” he groaned. “I think 
it’s somebody else’s. I never had a head 
like this in my life.” He ran a fuzzy 
tongue around inside his mouth, and 
made a wry face. “It feels like the 
world’s worst hangover.” 

“1tus:2 

He blinked. “Where did I pick it up?” 

“You swallowed practically a quart of 
brandy last night. Mrs. Beebe thought 
you needed it.” She moved around in 
front of him, carrying a tray. “How 
about a little black coffee?” 

He took the cup gratefully and tried 
to focus his eyes. He was sure the girl 
standing before him would be very 
beautiful if he could see her. She was 
quite beautiful now, despite the fact 
that she was eight feet wide and had 
two heads. He looked away; it was 
easier to imagine how beautiful she was 
just by listening to her voice. “If I’m 
not too curious,” he asked, sipping his 
coffee, “who are you?” 

“Lynn Horner. I work for Mrs. 
Beebe.” 

He tried again: “Who is Mrs. Beebe?” 

“Mrs. Huntington Beebe. You’re 
wearing her late husband’s pajamas.” 

He felt himself slipping, but he made 
a final attempt: “Who am I?” 

“Maybe you'd prefer to read it for 
yourself.” She handed him some news- 
papers. “I promised to let Mrs. Beebe 
know as soon as you were awake.” 


HE door closed. He stared after her. 

puzzled for a moment, and wriggled 
uncomfortably to a sitting position. 
Evidently the late Mr. Beebe had been 
somewhat on the small side: the silk 
pajama coat barely met across his mus- 
cular brown chest, and his big forearms 
protruded from the sleeves. He frowned 
at, the headlines: TANKER TORPEDOED OFF 
COAST . . . but they were meaningless. 
The type swam before his eyes, and he 
tossed the papers aside. Nothing made 
sense: Mr. Beebe’s pajamas, the floral 
wreaths, the brandy. 

His head was splitting, but he made 
an effort to recall the events of the night 
before. He had been heading back in his 
little sloop; he remembered that much. 
He had just wound up a week’s fishing 
down around the Keys—his last vaca- 
tion before he joined the Army—and 
he had been chugging back all alone 
toward Eshey’s Point, doing maybe 
eight or ten knots an hour. There hadn’t 
been enough wind for sails, and he was 
using the auxiliary motor. Probably 
he’d been half dozing; anyway, he never 
saw the reef or buoy or whatever it was 
he hit. There was a splintering crash 
and he landed in the water, and the 
little sloop began to go down. 

He’d hated to see her go; he’d had a 
lot of good times on her... . It was a 
long haul to shore; he’d been a pretty 
good swimmer in college, but a couple 
of times he thought he’d never make it. 
Those last hundred yards were just nip 
and tuck. He-remembered feeling his 
feet touch bottom, and then everything 
had gone black... . 

He winced as the door banged open 
enthusiastically. 

“You're all right! Oh, I’m so happy!” 
A vague blob of lavender was advancing 
toward him, and he heard the clank of 
bracelets. “So unutterably happy. I’m 
Mrs. Beebe. Mrs. Huntington Beebe.” 

“Well, Mrs. Beebe,” he floundered, 
“T want to thank you—” 

“Thank me?” she protested in a so- 
prano shriek that made his whole head 







































echo. “But I’m the one \o w, 
thanking you. After » , 
archly, “it isn’t everyo; 
chance to entertain a hey 

“But I don’t see any ag 
roic about—” | , 

“Now, then, you must } 
she chided. ‘We've beer \ajs) 
and hours to hear the w] \ 4 
your own lips.” He be 
pleasantly aware of othe ae 
ing behind her, like sh \s 
dream. “First these ge) me, 
like to ask you a few qu 

“What’s your name?” | bp 
inquired. . 

“Bill Webster.” He he | the 
scratching. “Really, thor |" he} 
puzzled, “it wasn’t anyth " 

“Did you have any wa ng?’ s 
rus of voices inquired. fe 
she sink? Was it a direct 

“T guess it must have a” 
“The first thing I knew—| 

“How about the othe pe 
your crew?” 

“My crew?” he echoec \ankly 
ing to figure how anyone ¢ |¢ 
been aboard his sloop. 

“Did anybody else get | the} 
before she went down?” | 

“Tanker? ...” He stai 
sudden comprehension. ey, 
minute!” he exclaimed, s ng 
right. “Wa-a-ait a minut: The 
be some mistake—” 

“Hold it!” a matter-of t 
terrupted. A blinding flay ap 
his face, and his aching I le 
and contracted again v »th 
clapped his hand to |) ey 
groaned. 

“Oh, I know how you fe \pe 
Mrs. Beebe sympathizet q 
afraid there isn’t any n/Bke 
patted his head, sendin/2 shit 
pain clear through his =k 'Y 
the only one of the whole’ w wit 
saved.” 

He stared at the room ‘dy. 
I’m not... that is, I’m /ing 
Vous 

His voice trailed. His v mW 
ginning to function at las adie 
first time it focused on a Ure 
ing in the doorway. Slow!) ot eal 
seemed to swim together,  ’ lumine 
eyes stopped flicking p) tim ® 
slowed to a halt. He gazed) ef” 
She was beautiful—even 
than he had imagined. F jae 
agined her eyes would be) 8)" 
example, or her hair would) qur® 
shade of chestnut brown. ' 
absently, “I’m trying to s | 

“You mustn’t try to 
more right now,” Mrs. B 
gently. “You're too up 
plenty of time later.” _ 























E OPENED his mou 
again. After all, it oct 
suddenly, Mrs. Beebe was} 
was plenty of time later. # 
thing now, he would have | 
away; and he was in no pé 
to leave. a 
“I’m sure these gentel 
cuse you,” Mrs. Beebe 
“while you get a little rest 
to give them any further “x 
can. Miss Horner,” she | me | 
might stay here in — iy 
wants anything. ..- ae 
The ye closed. The roc a | 
He peered at Lynn for 4 | 
uttered a tentative moan. — puts 
“Head,” he sighed, point re | 
She placed her hand on — 
again. He settled back cont ng 
stood looking down at hit . 
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only the slightest 
the very corners of 


s troubled him. It 
ising look; sev- 
they were alone to- 
ht her gray eyes on 
onal, and there was 
voice, he thought, as 
afternoon papers. 
like to see how your 
” 
at the elaborate front- 
Mrs. Beebe’s house. (so- 
— HAVEN FOR TANKER 
s. Beebe’s private beach 
TES SPOT WHERE PROMI- 
JUND TORPEDO VICTIM), 
crisp auxiliary nurse’s 
ZY SAMARITAN APPLIES 
SCUE), and, in the cen- 
- a somewhat bleary- 
of himself propped up 
Mr. Beebe’s pajamas 
STORY OF THRILLING 
red, “Does it read all 


” 


r 
xcitineg 


: she shrugged. 
ildest fiction.” 


to him that the corners of 
w down a little as she 
at her uneasily. 
san hardly believe it my- 
“When I think of what a 
1 ” 

orked on a tanker very 
ked idly. 

yes—years and years,” 
ipped away to sea when I 
3orneo, China, Spain...” 
Vhy?” 

ought that people who 
ankers had dirty finger- 


‘tying refined oil,” he as- 
ly. “It was a very re- 
He changed the subject: 
\cigarette?” 

\) cigarettes from a pack, 
) her lips and lit 
d him one in silence. 
curl between his teeth 
ind studied her. He ex- 
ake in an abrupt cloud: 
jitter, Lynn?” 

by what you mean.” 

bu act. Don’t you like 
= bluntly. 


és retreated. “I’m very 


J 
i? 

‘ 

<q 





te Se ate = 


“Seems there's a shortage of parchment” 
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“Com! Mom's on The Warpath 


“Is it as bad as that?” he groaned. 
“What's the matter with me?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
you,” she said. “If anything’s the mat- 
ter, it’s with me, I guess.” She flicked 
the ash from her cigarette, and looked at 
him directly. “I’m pretty narrow- 
minded about some things. If I ever find 
out, for instance, that a person is a 
fake—” 

“Are you busy, Mr. Webster?” Mrs. | 
Beebe’s golden soprane preceded her 
through the door. “Because the news- 
reelmen are here, and I promised to let 
them have just a few minutes of your 
tee"... 

He nodded resignedly. The bed of 
a hero, he was beginning to discover, 
was not all roses. Hour after hour to- 
day he had faced a dizzying succession 
of cameramen with floodlights, radio- 
men with microphones, lady interview- 
ers with purple nail polish. It was not 
until the end of the day that he had an- 
other chance to talk to Lynn alone. 

She entered his room quickly and 
shut the door behind her. He saw at a 
glance that something had happened; | 
her smile was gone, and there was a look 
of dull disappointment in her eyes. 

73 yl eA 

He waited. 

“The tanker just landed at Miami,” 
she said quietly. “They announced it 





on the radio.” 

He stared at her, stunned. “But I 
thought—I mean, it was torpedoed .. .” 

“They managed to patch up the hole, 
and they limped into port an hour ago. 
The whole crew is safe. Nobody miss- 
ing, the radio said.” Her eyes were level. 
“So I was right, wasn’t I? The hunch 
I had?” 

“You were right,” he said slowly. “I 
never saw that tanker in my life. I was 
sailing all alone in my little sloop, and it 
upset, and I had to swim ashore. The 
whole story was a fake.” 

She nodded. “I hate a fake, Bill. I 
hate a fake worse than anything else in 
the world—” 

The door was flung open. “Oh, I’ve got 
the most wonderful surprise for you,” 
Mrs. Beebe shrilled, sweeping into the 


room like a lavender tornado. “You'll 


never guess.” 
Bill braced himself. 
“T’ve just been talking to the cap- 
tain—” 
“What captain?” 
“The captain of your tanker, silly,” 









Why ruin the evening, Mother? 


Housework on hot days is bound to 
leave you tired and cross. To make 
evenings with your family the Best 
Part of the Day, try this pleasant 
treatment for ‘“‘nerves.’’ Every after- 
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noon, get into the tub with a cake 


of New Ivory Soap. 


Soak your grouch away 
in an IVORY BATH 


Let Ivory’s lovely lather, 
smoothed on all over, waft 
away that hot, sticky feeling. 
Ivory’s baby-care mildness is 
like a cooling caress to your 
skin. Just ... relax while that 
big white floating cakelathers 
faster for you than any other 
leading bath soap. You'll step 
out feeling lovelier ... like a 
new woman! 































A Fresh Start for the 
Day’s Best Hours! 









You’re ready for fun and you 
have fun after your refreshing 
Ivory Bath. Just knowing you're 
delightfully dainty again... 
thanks to that fresh 
clean “Ivory” smell 
. is a great lift to 
your spirits. Ivory’s milder, 
more luxurious lather 
makes a bath a Special 
Pleasure. So enjoy an /vory 
Bath every afternoon! 
994/00 % PURE + IT FLOATS 


THAOE MARE REG ’ © PROCTER & GAMOLE 





Fou a FRESH! START... 
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More pleasure 
in a game of golf... 


THEN- 


even in 1911, when lady golfers 
dressed like this, the delicious 
refreshing flavor of Beech-Nut 
Gum made golfing more pleasant 


.AND NOW- 


that same distinctive 
long-lasting flavor 
adds enjoyment to 
anything you do. 
Try a package 
today. 











Beech-Nut Gum 


The yellow package... with the red oval 


Mrs. Beebe laughed. “He called me on 
the telephone just now, he read about 
you in the papers, and he was so ex- 
cited he could hardly talk. He couldn’t 
believe it,” she beamed, “so I invited 
him to come out and see for himself.” 

“When is he coming?” he asked hol- 
lowly. 

“He’s on his way right now. He just 
| had to stop and pick up some Navy au- 
| thorities he said would like to meet you, 
too. Isn’t it exciting?’’ She paused, her 
hand on the knob. “He says he can’t 
wait to see you.” 

Lynn waited until Mrs. Beebe had 
left the room. She slammed the door 
and braced herself against it. Her face 
was white. “You’ve got to get out of 
here.” 

He was looking at her curiously. 

“They'll be here any minute,” she 
urged breathlessly. “You've got to 
hurry.” 

He did not move. “Why do you want 
me to go?” 

“Don’t you understand? They’ll make 
all sorts of trouble for you if they catch 
you.” 

He grinned. “I thought you said you 
hated a fake.” 

“ITdo...thatis...of course I do. 

“Then why are you so afraid some- 
thing will happen to me?” 

“There isn’t any time to talk now,” 
she said, grabbing a dressing gown from 
the closet and flinging it at him. “Put 
this on. It’s Mr. Beebe’s, too.” 

“It’s because you love me, isn’t it?” 

“There’s a trellis outside the window; 
you can climb down.” She shoved him 
across the room. ‘You can get through 
the garden without anybody seeing 
you—” 

He paused, one leg over the sill. 
“Isn’t it because you love me?” 

“Oh, please. Please hurry!” There 
was a distant crunch of tires on gravel. 
“They’re here now!” 

“Not till you tell me,” 
standing on the trellis. 

“Please, Bill,” she pleaded, “there 
isn’t time—” 

He started to put his arms | around 
her; and as he did so there was a slow 
splintering sound beneath him. His ex- 
pression froze. His arms began to slide 
away from her again, his face retreated, 
and with majestic slowness he moved 
backward and outward into space. Lynn 
had a momentary glimpse of the late 
Mr. Beebe’s pajamas, upended before 
her. There was a moment of horrid si- 
lence, then a distant thud and the faint 
tinkle of glass. She pressed her hand to 
her mouth to stifle a scream. People 
were shouting, and she heard running 
footsteps below. With a choked cry, she 
whirled and bolted down the stairway 
and out into the garden. 

They were gathered about him in an 
excited group when she arrived. At 








he insisted, 








“Joan, that argument for national gasoline rationing is h 






























































least, she saw at a glail he y 
hurt: he lay on his be| tn 
spaded bed of petunia 
grasping a broken secti 
foot thrust through the r 
frame. There was a vac 
face. Mrs. Beebe knelt 
lowing his head on he 
holding a bottle of brar | 
Lynn turned to a man 
dently the captain, whi jac 
volubly in Greek. She a oz 
“You’ve got to underst 
trying to take any crec 
He just happened to be jjp 
boat—” 
“That’s him!” the c |ajp 
“As soon as I see the 
‘That’s him! That’s tt 
sailing the little boat Tj That 
hero!’” 
“Hero?” Lynn faltere 
“The hero who rescue 
the captain, gesturing ez Hy 
lying there helpless, we | hit 
not move, the sub is goir 9 jet, 
it again. I see the perisc 
of the water. It is goodh 
kiss. “And then I see th | 
is heading right for i |He 
thought of danger. He & hx 
us. I hold my breath.’ de } 
breath fora moment, anciti it) 
to continue: “He smac 
—he drove his fist into ie 
that! We are save’!” |} 
tears. 
Lynn felt herself ¢ 
Beebe peered at her shar 
“Miss Horner,” she si | 
haps vores better try « 
brandy. . 


+t] 


ILL WEBSTER move jsh 

lessly on the pillow, ‘a 
eyes. He stared in utter % 
pink-and-gilt bedroom, a 10 
elbow. Instantly a familia . 
him behind the beta 
lapsed onto the pillow «) 
“Mrs. Beebe?” he asked 

“She thought you nee 1 
murmured. “Lie still. it 
right.” 

He felt a cool hand od : 
and he tried to look up < 
blurred face moved com 
vision, trailing a sui 
eyes that blinked at him|i 
reached up and pressed 
to his throbbing temples 
pull it away. 

“T’ve got to go, Bill,” ath 
promised to let Mrs. BE 
soon as you were awake. he 

“Not yet,” he said, hol 52 

“But the reporters are 

| ' 


stairs to see you.” 
“Not yet,” he repeate 
toward him. “Not till your i 
THE END - ; 


































































names in the paper. Ner!”’ 

blacked-out port in the 
, Seaman Linn sighed. 
! Séun, Tim,” he said. 
st, do you remember—” 


¢ of Maj. General Haizlip, 
Downes and Corporal Mat- 
heroes had begun with a 
‘read as follows: 


 & DUNNEVAN 
eR TRIMBLE 


ND BENNY I MUST SEE YOU 
HOTEL NOT LATER THAN 
y STOP A MATTER OF EXCRU- 
‘ANCE INVOLVING COOKIE’S 
JAS COME UP STOP YOU MUST 
FUZZY-WUZZY A 
P AND FIND REX STOP FEEL 
OF U. S. ARMY IS AT STAKE 
THERE STOP IMPLORINGLY 
POLLY PETERS 


unnevan read the telegram 
time, as Seaman Linn 
motorcycle and sidecar off 
ferry. His lips and fore- 
to follow the words, Fire- 
m winced and cried aloud: 
y Peters is a screwball, 
janded us in the brig last 
pon’t have no more to do 
| Ner!” 

lan, the brain of Force and 
} jerked his right thumb 
‘loblessay oblige, Tim!” 


ut mean?” 

jon, ordinary gratitude— 
gid get throwed in the brig, 
if got us out, didn’t she? 
ty-fi’ bucks profit on the 
> Pipe down!” 

al yon?? 

i) to think. You'll fracture 


id gunned the motorcycle 
\reet to the sea-terrace en- 
@-oronado Hotel. Despite 
Miss Polly Peters was un- 
7 screwball and that Mr. 
gort to assist Miss Peters 
in a riot at Miss Widdi- 
i@ for Women, near La 
Wended for the best. God 
lilors if their hearts are 


Henny! Yoo-hoo, Tim!” 
' hat’s her, orl right!’ 

fi, Miss Peters. She stood 
}wn waving frantically as 
a} brought the motorcycle 
f curb. Slender, ethereal 
Miss Peters might be 
girl with a lively but 


ind Tim—am I glad to 
punced. “Cookie didn’t 
me. She’s so abysmally 
fically crawling in the 


Miss Polly?” 
igled. “Say Brooklyn, 


7 ; rid 

Ove it! But we’ve no 
Cookie is Margaret 
tt and dearest friend. 
St foully putrid jam. 
: taken the one great, 
life and lost him in 
me. His name is Rex 
‘always describes him 
d ugly. Isn’t that dar- 
J come with me 
you—and we can get 


pat politely through his 


4 


\. ; ; 
seaman Linn made a 45-’ 
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ON LAND... at SEA... 


e Something Called Morale 


Continued from page 11 


teeth. “Holt on, Miss Polly,” he said, 
“I an’ Tim had better form an estimate 
of this situation, so on an’ so forth, be- 
fore we can tell will we be able to help. 
Who’s this guy Fuzzy-Wuzzy?” 

Miss Peters waved a hand, vaguely. 
“That’s our nickname for General 
Haizlip. All his men call him that. A 
positively loathsome slug, I assure you. 
Why, he had the gall to tell Cookie that 
she couldn’t send a message to Rex un- 
til the war game is over! Cookie has to 
sail at midnight for Hawaii. If she 
doesn’t see Rex before then she will 
never survive the voyage. You see, they 
had an utterly mad lovers’ quarrel— 

“Benny!” 

“Yeah?” 

“T dern’t get mixed up with no gen- 
er'ls. Them guys ain’t in our league, 
Benny. I sure am sorry, Miss Polly, 
but—ouch—quit—”’ 

“Pipe down, I said!” 

“Oh, you mustn’t kick Tim, Benny! 
Shame on you!” 
firm grip on the sleeve of Fireman Dun- 
nevan’s blouse. “The moment you lay 
eyes on Cookie, your doubts will fade 
away. She is in the process of dying 
from a broken heart—literally before 
your eyes!” 

“Get going, Tim!” 


Miss MARGARET (COOKIE) 

COOKE was sitting on a bench near 
the hotel tennis courts and staring at a 
sad and solemn sea. It may not be true 
that a young woman can die of a broken 
heart, but Miss Cooke showed alarming 
symptoms. Normally a cookie that most 
any man might reach for, Miss Cooke 
had been seized with a snuffling pallor, 
a hollow-eyed lethargy that was impres- 
sive. 





Miss Peters took a} 





Has any deep-thinking novelist | 


pointed out the startling resemblance | 
between love’s melancholy in the female | 


and the ravages of a bad head cold, 


coupled with pernicious anemia and 


hookworm disease? 


“Cookie, darling—you’re saved! Here | 


they are! The miracle men: Tim Dun- 
nevan and Benny Linn!” 
“Pleased to meetcha, Miss Cooke.” 
“Verse. B-but you look sick, Miss.” 
Cookie turned her face to the back of 
the bench and began to sob. 


A MIST of sympathy fogged Fireman 


Dunnevan’s St. Bernard brown eyes. | 


“Agh—dern’t take on thataway, 
Miss,” he said. “You jest tell I an’ Tim 
who done you dirty. We'll fix um— 


please, Miss, you shoon’t cry—” 

“Leave her be, Tim.” 

Polly Peters looked triumphantly at 
Tim and Benny. 

“Now, I ask you?” she demanded. 
“Aren’t you filled with unutterable 
loathing of Fuzzy-Wuzzy? Isn’t it sym- 


bolic when a general in our own Army | 


can separate Rex from Cookie and sim- 
ply rack her with grief and prob’ly drive 
Rex to desertion?” 
“Yerse!” 
“Don’t, Polly . . 
Rex hasn’t deserted—” 
“He threatened to!” 
“Don’t say—that—it’d ruin both our 
—hhhh—lives. I can marry him—if he’s 
just a corporal. But Uncle Dan would 
never let me m-marry a deserter—” 
Seaman Linn cleared his throat. 
this ain’t neither here or there, 
Polly,” he said. “Less get down to brass 
tackts. The idea is you want I an’ Tim 
to find this Rex guy. Right?” 
Miss Peters beamed. 
cally do!” she said. 
“What's his outfit an’ where’s he sup- 
posed to be at?” 


. oh, don’t say that! 
sobbed Cookie. 


Complications rapidly developed, as|B u OY 





“All | 
Miss | 


“We emphati- 





Fe every branch of the service you'll find 
cool, green Willsonite Sun Glasses on 
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they had a habit of doing with Polly 
Peters. It appeared that Corporal Rex 
Downes belonged to C Company, Sec- 
ond Tank Battalion, Fifth Armored 
Division. Corporal Downes had van- 
ished in the heat and dust of Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy’s war game somewhere between 
San Diego and the Mexican border. 
Army headquarters had brutally and 
stubbornly refused to forward any love 
messages for Corporal Downes. When 
Miss Peters, whose father owned a chain 
of seventeen newspapers, demanded to 
know Rex’s exact whereabouts on pain 
of publicity for refusal, an atrociously 
rude aide on Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s staff had 
told her to go back to Miss Widdi- 
comb’s College for Women and attend 
to her knitting. 

“For that, my dear Benny,” said Polly 
Peters, “we’re not only going to find 
poor Rex—we’re going to wreak ven- 
geance on Fuzzy-Wuzzy. It isn’t the 
insult to me and Dad, at all. It’s plainly 
and simply that Mr. General Haizlip is 
not a fit person to command an army. 
His men hate and despise him, and so 
do I. He’s destroying morale. Dad’s 
papers are full of complaints. His head 
must roll in the sand!” 

Chewing a match, Seaman Linn ren- 
dered his opinion: 

“Tf this was a U. S. Navy matter, I 
an’ Tim would have a good chanst. But 
we couldn’t even get to first base look- 
in’ for the guy, with MPs guardin’ every 
road—” 

Polly Peters giggled. 

“Oh, how stinkily stupid of me!” she 
exclaimed. “I forgot to tell you about 
Mr. McCullan! He’s the war expert for 
Daddy’s papers. He’s got a pass to go 
with the Armored Striking Force. He 
can take you right straight to Rex’s part 
of the Army!” 

“Yeah? But will he?” 

Miss Peters giggled again. 
and see!” 

This remark aroused Miss Cooke 
from a soggy reverie. She stood up and 
confronted Miss Peters almost sturdily. 

“No, Polly—I won’t stand for getting 
that awful man mixed up in this—why, 
the very sight of him would so disgust 
Rex—not that creature, Polly—” 

Fireman Dunnevan snorted protec- 
tively. “If he’s immural, it’s out!” he 
said. 

But Seaman Linn said, “What’s the 
angle, Miss Polly?” 

“Devastatingly simple,’ said Miss 
Polly, her angelic eyes demure. “Daddy 
sent Mr. McCullan to cover the war 
games. He’s spent the last four days in 
the Coronado Hotel bar. I caught him 
at it. He’s in my power. I’d have sent 
him by himself to find Rex, but he’s too 
drunk. But Benny, you and Tim can 
load him into your motorcycle and use 
his press flag and pass, can’t you?” 

Seaman Linn grinned. “You got a 
brain, Miss Polly,’ he said. “C’mon 
Tim, we shove off!” 

“Wait... the message to Garcia!” 

Fireman Dunnevan blinked. “Oh, is 
they a Mexican lost too?” he asked. 

Polly Peters laughed, but Miss Mar- 
garet (Cookie) Cooke drew a sealed 
letter from her sweater pocket. She 
handed it to Seaman Linn. 

“T feel that you’re my only chance, 
Mr. Linn,” she said, simply. “If Rex 
gets this letter in time, he’ll come here 
...and marry me. If he doesn’t, I’ll just 
have to—hhhh—start for Hawaii—” 

“We'll find him, Miss!” 

“Yerse!” 


“Come 


ORPORAL REX DOWNES of the 

“Armored Striking Force” had an ex- 
tremely bad case of low morale. He and 
his two-man crew—a first-class private 
nicknamed Prof. and a plain private 
nicknamed Sarge—with their blitz 
buggy machine-gun carrier, nicknamed 
Liver Complaint, had been officially 
“destroyed.” Three heavy bombers of 
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the “Blue Army” had caught them on 
the edge of a tiny grove of pine trees, 
about eight miles down the beach from 
the Coronado peninsula. 

A parachuted message from one of 
the bombers had informed Corporal 
Downes: ‘Tank destroyed and all oc- 
cupants casualties. You can have no 
further communication with your com- 
manding officers. Signed: Lieut. H. J, 
Phillips. Verified by Colonel C. M. 
Donohue, referee.” 

In official words, Corporal Downes 
was “dead.” 


E FELT much worse than dead. For 

nine days he had been bumping over 
rocks and slogging through sand in 
obedience to orders. His back ached 
and his head ached, but his heart ached 
worst of all. Where was Cookie? Had 
she actually gone back to Honolulu? 
Why, oh, why had he ever quarreled 
with Cookie? Why hadn’t he promised 
to go to officers’ school? He should 


“He says it hurts, but he gets more speed” 





have been willing to see her side of it. 
Cookie’s Uncle Dan was a general, and 
it was natural that the poor kid would 
want him to have a commission. A 
silly and rather snobbish attitude, true 
enough, but he could at least have com- 
promised with Cookie. 

Corporal Downes moaned, lighted a 
cigarette and slumped deeper into his 
bed of pine mast in the shade of the 
blitz buggy. He was short and fair, but, 
while he could not be called handsome, 
he was not ugly. With his “maneuvers 
whiskers” removed, some sand and 
crankcase oil wiped off, and an ab- 
normally bitter scowl taken away, 
Corporal Downes would do all right. 

But not now—not this afternoon. 
Corporal Downes lay wallowing in 
gloom, too dispirited to join his com- 
panions in their argument. 

“OHIO... That’s me!” Prof. was say- 
ing. “And I won’t even wait till October. 
I'll go over the hill any minute now.” 

“Blaaaahhh,” Sarge said. “You guys 
talk jest like we talked at Funston in 
17. The hill we went over was Number 
243 at Exermont—in France.” 

“T suppose you defend this childish 
make-believe that Fuzzy-Wuzzy calls a 
war game?” 


“Nope. 
never.” 

“You admit Fuzzy-Wuzzy shouldn’t 
have started maneuvers until we had all 
our equipment?” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“Then why shouldn’t we rebel against 
the whole silly farce, Sarge?” 

“You rebel, kid. Not me.” Sarge closed 
his eyes. “I’m catchin’ me a nap.” 

Prof. jumped to his feet. He had a 
wide crack of a mouth and indignant 
gray eyes and a crew haircut. 

“Hey, Rex!” 

Corporal Downes stirred slightly. “I 
agree one hundred per cent, Prof.,” he 
mumbled. “We'll give Fuzzy-Wuzzy 
the old Jing chi, then fricassee the pieces 
in crankcase oil—the blankety-blank, 
so-and-so—” 

Prof. walked over and kicked Cor- 
poral Downes gently. ‘“How’s about 
going over the hill right now, pal?” he 
demanded. 

Rex sat up. He looked somberly at 


I don’t defend no brass hat, 


ED HUNTER 


Prof. Then, he glanced toward a thick 
brown dust cloud four or five miles in- 
land. A swarm of reconnaissance planes 
and fighters buzzed over the cloud. 
Corporal Downes thought of the thou- 
sands of sweating, toiling soldiery in 
that dust and heat. Then, he looked at 
the blitz buggy. 


ORPORAL DOWNES slowly and 
deliberately stood up. “T’ll settle for 
going A.W.O.L., Prof.,” he said. 

“No! Right over the hill!” 

“Aw, Prof., you don’t want to do that.” 

“Oh, have some intellectual honesty!” 

“A.W.O.L.—that’s all. And just for a 
couple of hours. How about it, Sarge? 
You with us?” 

Sarge, a wizened little man so brown 
that he looked as if he had been cov- 
ered with gingerbread dough and baked 
hard, opened one eye. 

“Naw, Rex,” he 
A.W.O.L.” 

“C’mon, then, Prof.!” 

But Prof., who had been an instruc- 
tor in philosophy at a California college, 
was not satisfied with merely going 
A.W.O.L. 

“War games with imitation tanks and 
guns are, per se, destructive of morale,” 
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4) 
he stated. “But when tli. gy 
are tortured for days beca | 
old poop like Fuzzy-Wy 
show Washington he’s fit | o> 
a field army, we have re eq 4 
ductio ad absurdum. Fu; ; 
our duty as intelligent me 
“Prof.! Look!” 
“What is it?” | 
“You see what I see, Sa 
“Yeah. Two sailors an’. yilis. 


GEAMAN LINN gunner be , 

cycle along a sandy bear ‘gaq 
a series of masterly turns aulbone 
on Corporal Downes, Pro jn ¢ 
Fireman Dunnevan sat it he «, 
holding a small, plump balc sade 
on his lap. The s.p.b.m w ad, 
pennant attached to a stick i 
an unintelligible monologu' 

“I guess I seen every |p 
Sarge said. 

Halting the motorcycle, ! m 
yelled, “You guys know vy fe. 
find Corporal Rex Domne: 

“An’ dern’t say we ain’t § 
put in Fireman Dunnevan, ten 

Mr. McCullan of the 1 sf Pp 
Inc., kept waving his press nn: 

Corporal Rex Downes pe 
ward. “I’m Downes,” hes | “t 
Navy can’t capture me. — 
dead. We're all dead.  »'ve 
dead since this morning.” a 

‘Maybe it’s a burial dstell i 

Seaman Linn turned Fi 
Dunnevan. “Okay, Tim. iis | 
guy. Let Mr. McCullan i 

While the three soldiers {ed 
man Dunnevan lifted Mr. ] tu 
his lap, as if he were a wi a 
sat him down on the sand. © 

“Egypt!” said Mr. McCul |, in 
“Back in Egypt with Wavel. 

Seaman Linn, spitting s” 
climbed off the motorcycle 
a perspiration-wrinkled en’ spe 
his blouse. “I got a letter f/ you, & 
Miss Cookie—” 

“Cookie! Give! W-why tis 
Cookie—” | 

Fireman Dunnevan shufi | fon 
“Yerse, Downes,” he growl, “an 
better not try breakin’ hy hea 
more. I an’ Benny pron jed 
Polly to make you come b de 
alive. It’s up to you whu Wa! 
want it!” 

While Corporal Downe’ 
read the letter, Sarge an 
changed stunned glances. 
lan tottered over to them. 


= 


thickly. “TI’ll take even wat |» 
lan’s my name—of the Pet P re 
say—you aren’t, by any © ies 
soldiers who wrote my § 
morale? Ho... so you're | 
Can’t take it, hunh? 2 
got to do with morale? Sol 
bellyache—whash ’at got 
morale? I’m ona wild-goos 188 
Mr. McCullan sat down : 4p 
Corporal Downes let outa P 
“Prof.! Sarge! Cookie’l @m 
—just as I am! t hae 
commission! She’s waiting i mé 
got to hurry ...nota mome! > J 
Tim gave him a grim I . 
gorna marry Miss Cookie? 
“Am I! Once, twice, thre 
over and over—” 
“I guess he’s okay, Benny. 
Seaman Linn took comm 
“Snap outa it, Mr. Downe © 
sternly. “I an’ Tim has § 
three hours findin’ you. cis 
count Mr. McCullan 1s 4 Le 
spondent with a press pass v 
to get through them lines 
had one devil of a time gett ™ 
with Mr. McCullan.” 
He pointed to Mr. McCuhé | 
gingerly feeling the trunk of © 
“Tim! Break out that la 
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eeemALE IS A .LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


IL YOU'RE A MAN, it’s a shine on your shoes... the 
sweet feel of a fly rod in your hand. 


It’s your favorite pipe... your roses... that old hat 
your wife tried to throw away last fall. 


If you’re a woman, it’s a tricky new hair-do maybe 
«-. or a change of lipstick. 


Morale is a lot of little things like that. People can 
take the big bad things... the bitter news, the bomb- 
ings even... if only a few of the little, familiar, com- 


| forting good things are left. 


3x4 “ " 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a special 
value to their right to enjoy a refreshing glass of beer 





... with friends on a warm summer evening... with 
wholesome American food...as a beverage of moder- 
ation after a good day’s work. 

A small thing, surely—not of crucial importance 
to any of us. And yet—morale 7s a lot of little things 
like this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 
keep up the courage. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things we 


fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer—a moment 
of relaxation... in trying times like these 
they too help to keep morale up 
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In the past, millions of good neighbours 
have followed the.natural instinct to head 
north in summer. In Canada they have 
satisfied a deep-down need for green hills 
and cool woods . . . for bracing atmosphere 

. for space and quiet. These things 
remain. Come and enjoy them this year if 
you can, if only for a little while. 


.-. and don’t miss visiting EATON’S 











The Restaurants of the main Eaton 
stores across Canada set a high standard 
for pleasant, gracious service and 
delicious food at _ sensible prices. 


Eaton's of Canada is a nation-wide retail 
organization, best equipped to fill all the 
needs of the visiting vacationist to Canada. 
No matter at what point you enter our 
country you will soon find a store or branch 
of the Eaton organization near you where a 
warm and hearty ‘‘good to see you”’ 
come awaits every American visitor. 


wel- 


For information address: Dep. T-20 
EATON’S OF CANADA 


Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 











Eater's stores are proud of the large 
variety of British goods they offer the 
visitor. For your convenience you will 
find information bureaux and shopping 
services in all of the main stores. 


The nation-wide retail 

organization with depart- 

ment stores in leading 
Canadian cities. 
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beer an’ give the poor guy a swig—but 
not too much!” 

Fireman Dunnevan groaned. “But 
Benny—whut if’n he bites my fingers 
again?” 

“Give him ’at beer, Tim!” 

Benny turned back to Corporal 
Downes, Prof. and Sarge. 

“Tim’ll stay here with your buddies, 
Mr. Downes. I an’ you an’ Mr. McCul- 
lan will ride the motorsickle back to 
Coronado.” Then, with heavy sarcasm, 
“Maybe you guys’ morale will hold up 
until we bring Mr. Downes back here. 
I'll have Tim tell you how we handle 
low morale in the U.S. Navy.” 

Sarge spat tobacco juice dangerously 
near Mr. Linn’s left foot. “Yeah, sailor? 
How—f’rinstance ?” 

“Well, soldier—just as a sample— 
wunst a couple of boots complained to 
Chief Mulcahy that the coffee had flies 
in it. The chief hung ’em by their 
thumbs outside two fo’c’sle ports in a 
rough sea!” 

Sarge grunted. Corporal Downes and 
Prof., who had been in whispered con- 
ference, faced Seaman Linn. 

“Look, sailor,” said Corporal Downes, 
“Prof. wants to go A.W.O.L. with me. 
How’s about you renting us the machine 
for a couple of hours?” 

Seaman Linn chewed a match reflec- 
tively. “’At would come pretty high.” 

Prof. grinned, and with bitterness. 
“He knows you’re stinking rich, pal!” 
he said, 

“Name your price, sailor. 
hurry.” 

Without a blush of shame, Seaman 
Linn said calmly, “It'll be fifty bucks 
rent an’ another fifty deposit on the 
motorsickle. Then, I’d hafta charge 
you a hunnert bucks deposit on Mr. Mc- 
Cullan.” 

“A—a deposit on him?” 

“Right! If you don’t bring him back, 
how’m I an’ Tim gonna get outa this 
war game an’ home to our ship? As an 
extry concession, you can take your 
other buddy along. He don’t weigh 
much. But that motorsickle an’ Mr. 
McCullan has gotta be back here inside 
of two hours or the whole two hunnert 
is forfeit.” 

“For that much Rex ought to get title 
to Mr. McCullan, at least—” 

“Shut up, Prof.! It’s a deal!” 


I’m in a 


eee was a climactic outcry of pain 
from Fireman Dunnevan: “Benny! 
The litterl sod bit my thumb an’ guzzled 
the hull botterl!” 

Mr. McCullan 
empty bottle in hand. 
shase!” he announced. 
Fuzzshy-Wuzzshy’s fault! 
rect?” 

Sarge grinned, nodding. “You can’t 
go wrong blamin’ it on a _ brass-hat, 
brother,” he said. 

Mr. McCullan embraced him. “We 
know, don’t we, old boy, old boy? They 
never take war gamesh sherious till the 
bullets start to fly. Am I correct?” 

“Yeah. Won’t even keep their heads 
down. But when them things start com- 
in’ over, they remember everything they 
griped at on maneuvers.” 

“A geniush!” 

This meeting of the minds caused a 
temporary hitch in proceedings. Sarge 
did not particularly want togoA.W.O.L., 
but Mr. McCullan refused to board the 
motorcycle without him. However, when 
Seaman Linn pointed out that Cor- 
poral Downes’ romantic future hung in 
the balance, Sarge agreed to make the 
trip to Coronado. 

“Charge!” yelled Mr. McCullan, wav- 
ing his press flag. “ ‘Charge for the 
gunsh,’ he said, ‘not though the sodshers 
knew Fuzzshy-Wuzzshy had blundered!’ 
Take him alive, men, take him alive!” 

Tim and Benny watched the brave ex- 
pedition chug off through the sand. The 
sun was low in the western sky. 


lurched forward, 
“A wild-goosh 
“An’ itsh all 

Am I cor- 


“Benny?” 

“Yeah?” 

“We fixed Mr. Downe apy’ 
Cookie up orl right, but y/¢x 
helped the murral of the | ¢ 
none. Them soldiers sho /t'y 
A.W.O.L. In the U. S. Na’ wey 
desert our ship, even was ¢ q 
nuts like Fuzzy-Wuzzy N} 
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EAMAN LINN’S blan >). 
narrowed, and his large 1 ims 
bobbed with the excitemer | 
He looked at the blitz bugg 
A basta g Wi 
“Yerse?” 
“Morale ain’t nothin’ bi for, 
brains. Was some guys to yw 
Wuzzy up, it might give th | § | 
a kick in the pants an’ make noe 
to theirself. Right?” 
“Yerse, but—” 
“Climb aboard that tin c 
an’ you is shovin’ off for s & m, 
vers!” 
“B-but, Benny—” 


TWO SAILORS IN STO! 
CAPTURE “BLUE ARI |{ 
ERAL AND STAFF! 
GAME IN UPRC 


Maj. GEN. E. T. HAizuip { 
Mess By Navy “BLIT; jeg’ 


Army Defending San Diego} 
erees’ Decision On Surpris«| 


by Joel McCulla 


SOMEWHERE IN ‘SOUTHERN [il 
The commanding general ab 
the Blue Army were “capt id 
eating dinner in their field h | 
last evening, by two oe 
U.S. Navy. Their act was 
tion of a wild charge in a il r 
during which they pene 
miles of the Army’s defer’ 
telling commanders of varic 
countered that they were th 
of a surprise attack from tha 

Benjamin Linn, seaman 's 
and Timothy Dunnevan, fire \n 
class, both of the Destroy T 
were the perpetrators of tsi 
escapade. 

Overpowering Corporalill 
Downes and two members 1 
crew, Linn and Dunnevan '% 
tank and roared off to atta ' 
Army. The _ galloping g0 | ; 
through two machine-gun u 
tank battery and a battalion |i 
with the ingenious story t) 
landing force from the Flee /@ 
behind them. Confusion 6 fd 
“indescribable” followed in 
Officers were in the dark, be | 
and figuratively. Before y 
check the sailors’ story of : 
from the sea, Linn and Dur 
pressed on to the next stro 
sistance. 

The climax came when an 
aide to General Haizlip ente_ 
mess tent and announced, * 
in a 36-ton tank, sir. The | 
have annihilated us!” 

General Haizlip ques 
Dunnevan. They decl 
explanation of their actand 
to the guardhouse by € 
Soldiers of the Blue Army at 
Striking Force have tol 
spondent, privately, t 
nevan have provided t 
laugh of the year. 
keen interest in the 


. 
rione 


ENNY?” 4 
“Veah. ” 1 | 
Fireman Dunnevan “Joo 
their guardhouse cell. It ha 0 
a slop bucket, a wash basin a 
window, iron- “barred. + 
“We been in lots of brigs, i 


not never in no guardhouse. 
ou figger they'll shoot us or 
5 nny?” 

Linn shook his head. He had 
If comfort to offer. 

san admiral 1 maybe could 
vhat we'd get, Tim,” he said. 
is no telling with generals. 
las ’at general sore!” 

| a sentry snapped to atten- 
Mk footsteps clattered on the 
h. A hard-faced sergeant 
he door of Tim’s and Benny’s 














| 
ed a major. He had a cov- 
dst, which he had just taken 
derly, on his arm. 
Ion, you men!” he snapped. 
) Dunnevan looked at the 
here was food in it—and two 
® wine. Fireman Dunnevan 
| 


} write a letter before the ex- 
q>lease, sir,” he said. 

jarks, sailor!” 

| 

iN forbidding figure appeared 
ily in the guardhouse door- 
Seaman Linn turned a bit 
the gills. 

SPuzzy-Wuzzy, himself. He 
J. like Sitting Bull’s and a 
} ck, iron-gray hair. 

4 sailors!” he said. 

Wight have been a smile 


lickly across Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s 
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lah is on me,” he said. “Seven 
S| understand, are amused. 
a fair enough. They’ve been 
m)for ten months. Maybe I’ve 
si) the war too seriously. At 
fe; what the general public 
Wnk. Until theyjrealize what 
Mainst, we can’t expect a citi- 
| realize it either. H’mph. 
mie I shall have to stand for 
0) imitation tanks and make- 
Mid guns. The newspapers 
Hank I should hugely enjoy 
tied by the Navy!” 

an}inn pulled himself together. 
i im was all wrong, sir,” he 
Ve nought you was to blame for 
iy | ow morale. So we thought 
Swip how silly the war game 
on} n’ so forth. But I an’ Tim 
tit if they’s any low morale 
)geral public is to blame.” 
Ijaizlip grunted. “A country 
t jake up its mind whether to 
mi has no business gabbling 
e. In fact, the Army’s 
fonishingly good.” 

fit the Navy’s murral is— 


don, Tim!” 
hesitated, then turned 


Wizz 
| 


“Major Johnson—when these men 
have had their lunch, you will take them 
to Navy Landing. I have ...er...ex 
plained matters to their commanding 


officer. That is all. Carry on!” 
““Ju-das, I mean, thank you, sir!” 
“Y’yerse!” 
Nodding almost genially, Fuzzy- 


Wuzzy turned on his heel and walked 
out. Major Johnson set the lunch basket 
on a bench and handed Seaman Linn a 
telegram. 

“Don’t ever fall overboard, sailors,” 
he said. 
horseshoes. I don’t know what made 
the ceneral change his mind. I had the 
firing squad all ready!” 

Tim and Benny read the telegram to- 
gether: 


MESSRS. LINN AND DUNNEVAN 
GUARDHOUSE, CAMP HAAN 


DEAR BENNY AND TIM WE GOT MR. MCCUL- | 


LAN INTO HIS RIGHT MIND AND HE WROTE 
A LONG STORY ABOUT FUZZY-WUZZY SAYING 
HE HAD A HEART OF GOLD AND A SENSE OF 
HUMOR AND WOULD TURN YOU LOOSE STOP 
REX SAYS HE THINKS FUZZY-WUZZY IS ON 
A SPOT AND WILL GRAB THIS CHANCE TO 
MAKE HIMSELF POPULAR WITH THE ARMY 
STOP IF HE DOESN’T AND PUTS YOU IN 
PRISON J SHALL DEDICATE THE REST OF MY 
LIFE TO GETTING YOU OUT STOP FEEL THIS 
WHOLE THING IS FOULLY SYMBOLIC AND AS 
SOON AS COOKIE HAS HER WEDDING WE 
MUST WORK OUT PLAN TO AROUSE THE 
PUBLIC TO THEIR OWN LOW MORALE STOP 
YOUR SOUL-THRILLING ACTION HAS NOT 
BEEN IN VAIN STOP I LOVE YOU BOTH MADLY 
POLLY PETERS 


Tears of anguish flooded Fireman 
Dunnevan’s eyes. “Ner, Benny,” he 
said, “we dern’t want no more Polly 
Peters—never. Takin’ on the hull U.S. 
nation is too much—even fer me an’ 
you, Benny. / Is that a thought, or ain’t 
it?” 

For once, Seaman Linn agreed. 
“Right, Tim!” he said. “I an’ you is 
gonna leave the U. S. public strickly to 
God!” 


OMEWHERE on the darkened 

Trimble, a bosun’s whistle piped. 

Seaman Linn jumped to his feet. 

“Let ’em keep their medals, Tim,” he 
said. “Here we go to get us some more 
Japs!” 

But Fireman Dunnevan, 
mused, had a question to ask: 

“Look, Benny—” 

“Yeah?” 

“What did happen to the U. S. pub- 
lic’s murral?” 

There was a grim jerk of Seaman 
Linn’s thumb upward. 

“Pearl Harbor happened, Tim,” he 
said. 


still be- 


THE END 











"I'm stocking up with lots of everything be- 
fore those stupid hoarders get started again 
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Mighty important man, the head of your house! Add to 
his importance... with an important gift... by Hickok! 
Whatever you choose... is something he'll use 

... because it’s smart...and it’s Hickok! 

These and more at your town’s best store. o” KolNife, lucky pocket 


piece with knife and file 
blades, complete with 
key chain, $5. 





Smart Cameo on tie bar 
with Hickok patented 
Alligator-Grip. $1.50. 


Hickok tie chains, ini- 
tials on plastic panels, 
$1; with collar bar, $2. 





Dagger tie bar; a touch 
on the hilt unsheathes a 
nail file! With Alligator- 
Grip, $1.50. 


Three Stratoline initials 
on Alligator-Grip tie 
bar, $1.50. 


Two-tone initial buckle 
on Hickok steerhide 
belt, in humidor box. $2. 
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Functional pieces of inspired 
design and fine craftsmanship. 
Rich in quality. yet inexpen- 
sive. Sterling Silver and Gold 
Blt-d jewelry by Swank Mae 
resent a thrifty investment. 


At leading jewelers’, depart- 


ment stores and men’s shops. 
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That Awful Girl 


Continued from page 17 


in that rousing halloo: “Give Me That 
Old-time Religion.” 
Buddy shortly allowed as how he was 


| saved, he reckoned. 


The church brought out her dramatic 
potentialities and then kindly gave her 
opportunity to exploit them. While her 
proud young parents, James and Mary 
Anderson, nodded approvingly, Mary 
starred in Sunday-school plays, in gram- 
mar-school plays and eventually in 
high-school plays. 

Her mother grew accustomed to see- 
ing her precious run a high fever before 
each performance, and finally stopped 
putting her to bed and phoning the doc- 
tor. It was futile. Deep in the heart of 
Alabama, the-show-must-go-on tradi- 
tion flourished surprisingly in one little 
girl. 

The family moved to Homewood, 
where Mary’s grandfather 
lived. Grandfather Anderson—herein- 
after referred to as Pampa—was a 
character. To Mary he seemed a cross 
between a white knight and divine jus- 
tice. 

“T never left his side,” she says. 


Pampa, the Gunman 


Mary is convinced that, when she was 
ten or thereabouts, she saw Pampa 
shoot a man. It was at her mother’s sis- 
ter’s wedding reception, and the victim 
was a saxophonist. Pampa arrived on 
the rowdy scene in his nightshirt and 
nightcap, raised his trusty musket to 
his trusty shoulder, and filled the musi- 
cian with buckshot. “Durned noise!” 
he said. 

When Mary wasn’t striding around in 
Pampa’s wake, frowning like a militant 
Jove, she was mincing coquettishly in 
the fashion of her aunt. For her mother, 
Mary Polis Anderson, was of French 
ancestry, and Mary’s aunt had the 


| graces of a French lady. 


““Men were attracted to her like moths 
to a candle,” says Mary poetically. “So, 
of course, I tried to be like her.” This 
statement is accompanied with a swift 
lowering of eyelashes, and a tilting of 
the head. 

Into the dramatic boiling pot already 
abubble with Pampa and Auntie, Mary’s 
family threw a performance of Peter 
Pan. 

This was the first professional theater 
Mary had seen, and she was deeply im- 
pressed. Came the first big rainstorm 
thereafter, and Mary, accompanied by a 
dubious Buddy carrying a tremendous 
umbrella, went flying. The wind picked 
up the two children and carried them 
for a few feet in the air before deposit- 


| ing them on the ground again. “Mother 


dear,” Mary shouted, as she ran back 
inside, “Buddy and I flew over the house 
—just like Peter Pan!” 

Like Peter Pan in another respect, 
Mary took her time about growing up. 
She was the baby of the family—a role 
she rather enjoyed and didn’t bother to 


| wear shoes until she was sixteen. 


Even with shoes, she looked young for 


| Howard College in Birmingham. This 


institution was run by preachers—a 


| group of men, Mary points out, who 


were, in a way, potential actors. Dra- 
matics were, therefore, an integral part 
of the curriculum. Mary played Portia 
in The Merchant of Venice, she was 
Juliet to a clerics Romeo. The dra- 
matic club featured her in Somerset 
Maugham’s Jack Straw and in Hell 
Bent for Heaven. The club and Mary 
then toured the South in a repertory of 
one-act plays. 

“I don’t know what the faculty could 


| have been thinking of,” Mary says. “The 


plays were mostly Chekhov—just reek- 
ing with sin!” 

While attending Howard, Mary was 
active in the Birmingham Little Thea- 
ter. During her sophomore year, she | 
was playing the role of the prostitute in | 
a play called Excursion when the whis- 
pered word passed from member to| 
member of the Little Theater’s cast: 
“There’s a Hollywood talent scout out 
front!” 

Talent scouts are rare birds in the 
Southern woods, and Mary gave her all. 
George Cukor, the bird in question, 
came back to her dressing room after | 
the performance. “Ever hear of Scarlett 
O’Hara?” he asked. “How would you 
like to play her sister?” 

That should have been all there was | 
to it—but it wasn’t. Mary and her 
mother were shipped to New York) 
where she was screen-tested. Cukor of- 
fered to get her a job in summer stock 
while the studio continued its search for | 
Scarlett but Mary’s mother wouldn’t al- 
low her baby to stay up North alone. 
They merely waited in New York until 
David Selznick came east and invited | 
her to sign a contract. | 

Mary was so flustered she signed on 
the dotted line reserved for the produc- 
er’s signature. In her own mind she be- 
came, as of that moment, a great movie 
star. 

But she was several light years away | 
from that goal. She returned to school, | 
feeling infinitely superior to her class- 
mates, told them of her great success— 
and then nothing happened. Nothing 
whatever. Since she was the first person 
signed for Gone With the Wind, she had 
a heap of waiting to do. After several 
of the most irritating months a girl ever 
spent—‘“Movie star, are you? That’s a} 
hot one!”—Vivien Leigh was finally dis- | 





covered in England, and a production | 
date was set. 

So Mary went to Hollywood. Her | 
mother installed her in the Studio Club, | 
a kadylike institution with a code of| 
rules, and then returned to Alabama. 
Mary was in Hollywood alone. 

If that sounds glamorous, forget it. 
Mary was signed to a contract written | 
on the head of a pin—fifty dollars a 
week; not enough money for the first | 
down payment on the first tile for her | 
first swimming pool, and no possibility | 
of help from home, as Father’s business | 
had gone the way of all real estate in| 
the Great Crash. 

The Studio Club was as respectable 
as a convent, though the girls resembled | 
nuns not at all. Her first morning there, | 
Mary rose at seven and dressed care- 
fully. She combed her long black hair, 
put on her patent-leather shoes with the 
almost-high heels, donned the little blue 
dress with the prim white collar which 
her mother had made her, and went} 
down to breakfast. 





A Memorable Breakfast 


It was a memorable meal. The dining 
room was full of young actresses, ste- 
nographers and carhops all wearing | 
lounging pajamas or robes. Mary and | 
her back-country ensemble were a sen- | 
sation. 

“And who are you?” the girl opposite | 
her wanted to know. “Shirley Temple’s 
understudy?” 

If the Studio Club was surprised by 
Mary, Mary was bewildered by it. But 
only for a short while. Once she’d 
learned that homespun dresses, however 
dainty, were not comme il faut, she 
blossomed out in wild slacks and wilder | 
blouses. Although she couldn’t keep | 
from blushing from time to time, she| 
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Buddy came west, and Mary and he 
took an apartment together. It didn’t 
take Buddy long to learn, and soon he 
was on Warner's pay roll in his sister’s 
stead. 

This might have caused friction if 
Mary hadn’t been signed, soon after, to 
play the second lead in Cheers For Miss 
Bishop, starring Martha Scott. Mary 
was the meanie, of course, stealing Mar- 
tha Scott’s fiancé and marrying him just 
in the nick of time. 

The cheers were mainly for Miss An- 
derson. The producers told the agents, 
the agents told the producers, the pub- 
licity department told the press that 
Mary Anderson was a comer—another 
Ida Lupino. 

So Paramount gave her another un- 
pleasant female to portray in Bahama 
Passage, with Madeleine Carroll and 
Flora Robson. Another Bette Davis, 
everyone told everyone. 

Then, illogically enough, she was 
cast as Henry Aldrich’s sweetheart. 

And who could better play the terror 
of Guest in the House than Henry’s 
girl? Producer Stephen Ames heard the 
prophecy on the Coast that Mary was 
the next great star. He flashed the good 
word to brother Paul Ames in New 
York. Brother Paul so informed Direc- 
tor Reginald Denham. Denham dubi- 
ously phoned his friend Flora Robson, 
and Flora, who knew, said, “She’s 
great!” 

Now Mary Anderson’s a Broadway 
star with a shining movie future. A 
penthouse? Fast cars? Well, not ex- 
actly. Mary is a very close hand with 
a dollar bill. 

Not tight, precisely, but close; you 
never know when you'll need a dollar! 
So she tends to undertip bellboys, and 
her friends follow her around making 
things right. And although she’s for- 
ever presenting gifts to the members of 
the cast, she’s a due-bill collector. Ho- 
tels give due bills to pay for advertis- 
ing, and a smart girl can buy them cheap 
from a broker. This means moving 
around a lot and living in some pretty 
peculiar places. 

But Mary says: “I don’t much care 
where I live as long as I’m acting. As 
long as I’m acting good!” 

THE END 
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The wonderful thing about 
Cheney Cravats is that 
they’re designed by men for 
men... by designers who 
carry on Cheney’s 104- 
year-old reputation for 
quality and good taste. 

At all good stores you'll 
see dozens and dozens of 
original Cheney fabrics and 
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kather’s Day is coming. 









patterns from which to 
choose. You might ask to 
see Cheney’s newest — 
Nylards* (100% Dupont 
Nylon) at $1.50. 

Another neat idea...a 
matching Cheney tie and 
handkerchief. Prices are 
sensible... Cheney ties 
start at $1.00. 


* WEAR WELL 
*T. M, Reg. U, S, Pat. Off. 


Cheney Cravats are featured at better stores everywhere. CHENEY BROTHERS, manu- 
sinaepemnis.:* 2 facturers of luxurious fabrics since 1838. Sales Offices, 16 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The 
Old 
College 
Try 


By Franklin Lewis 


Lou Boudreau, Cleveland's 
Boy Wonder, a guy with 
new slants on managing 
a baseball team. He may 
have something at that 


HEN Alva Bradley, president of 
\/ \ the Cleveland Indians, opened a 

door to an office in League Park 
the night of November 25, 1941, nodded 
toward a slender, somewhat nervous 
young man and said to the assembled 
reporters, “Gentlemen, meet the new 
manager,” he loosened a torrent of 
gasps and shudders that filled the na- 
tion’s sports pages for several days. 

The new manager, of course, was Lou 
Boudreau, twenty-four years old, and 
he had just signed a nice, fresh two- 
year ticket to handle baseball’s most 
explosive squad. They had been na- 
tionally hooted as the Cleveland Cry- 
babies two years before; they had been 
a flop last season even with Bobby Fel- 
ler compiling the best record in baseball. 
Boudreau was now to lead this harassed 
group out of the wilderness. 

“It’s a great deal,” wrote a sarcastic 
gentleman on the West Coast. “They get 
Baby Sandy for manager and ruin the 
best shortstop in baseball.” 

But it had never been a matter of im- 
pounding Boudreau and forcing the job 
on him. He had not come running at 
the crook of Bradley’s finger and the 
salary debate had been no wishy-washy 
affair. He haggled with Bradley for 
several weeks, finally signed when sev- 
eral adjustments in club relations were 
promised. In short, he wanted the job 
and wasn’t afraid of it. 

Bradley started getting warm on 
Boudreau two years ago at Fort Myers, 
Florida, when Lou, crippled by a broken 
ankle bone, played catch with a team- 
mate while hobbling around on crutches. 
Boudreau noticed Bradley and called 
to him: 

“Gee, Mr. Bradley, I sure hope this 
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ankle doesn’t keep me out of the open- 
ing game. I’d like to play every game 
this year.” 

“If you do,” answered Bradley, “it'll 
mean a bonus of $2,500 for you.” 

This would have been Little Rollo 
stuff for anybody but Boudreau, who 
from his grammar school days has been 
running the teams he was on and giving 
forth with the old college try. Opening 
day found him limping around at short- 
stop and he went along steadily enough 
till mid-September, when, with the 
team in a death struggle for the pen- 
nant against Detroit and New York, 
Boudreau went to Max (Lefty) Weis- 
man, the club’s trainer, to complain of 
a pain. Weisman took him to the club 


physician, who insisted that Lou sub- 
mit to an immediate appendectomy. 
Boudreau balked. 

“Fix me up till the season’s over, 
Doc,” he pleaded. “Put on those ice 
packs and get me out there.” 

Boudreau won. He struggled along 
till the last game, even though his 
weight dropped ten pounds, his face 
was drawn and he became slower and 
slower. The Indians lost the pennant to 
the Tigers on the third from the last 
day of the season but Boudreau played 
in 155 games and collected his bonus. 

That spirit undoubtedly inspired 
thoughts in Bradley’s mind but Boud- 
reau’s actions in the field had done 
even more to influence the team gen- 
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KEEPS YOUR CAR SHINING 
THROUGH TO VICTORY! 


ways embarrassing to drive a dull car. And 
5 now than ever! Dullness is evidence of un- 
ic neglect. It means the finish is disintegrating 
it hasn't been Simonized. 


¥ 
nishes Need Simoniz! Weather, dirt, ultra- 
iys, and moisture are constantly on the 


§ Only Simoniz can stop them from dulling 
estroying the finish. 


"Dull Cars Look New! You can easily bring 
the beauty to any car with the wonderful 
Kleener. Then apply Simoniz. It protects and 
the finish, keeping your car beautiful for 
Get the world famous Simoniz and Simoniz 
. Simoniz your car today! 


E SIMONiIZ COMPANY - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
F 30 yeors, the Recognized Authority on the Care of Finishes 
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with a damp cloth 
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U. $. Government 
urges Motorists 
to Protect Finish 
4 Times a Year. 


Insist on the genuine! Sold 
at hardware, drug, grocery, 
and paint stores, as well 
as wherever automotive 
supplies are available. 
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‘a “treat”, actually it is a valuable food, providing 





newspapers each day run “American” 
recipes to guide Australian housewives. 
The Boston cookbook is reported a best 
seller in the bookshops of Australia’s 
five largest cities. All over Australia, 
on highways outside American camps, 
hot-dog and hamburger stands are 
springing up. Judged by the crowds, 
these venders are the beginning of a 
new millionaire class in Australia. 

This is giving a real American touch 
to the Australian background of huge 
old gum trees and palms. After the war 
you will feel right at home when you go 
touring in Australia and come upon 
signs like this: “Five Hundred Yards 
Ahead—Digger Danny’s Toasted Dachs- 
hunds.” 


ACK home, the consciousness of war 

is present, although the pressure of 
war physically near at hand is not. But 
the actual continent of Australia has 
been touched by war at Port Darwin; 
relatively, that is, as if San Diego had 
been attacked. 

Ideas our young soldier had of what 
life is like for the civilian population of 
an endangered country were necessarily 
gained only from pictures, stories and 
air-raid practice. That’s why, apart 
from his own camp duties and training, 
the Yank gives wide-eyed attention to 
his day-by-day surroundings in Aus- 
tralia. Thus, a feature that captures his 
interest as soon as he is off the boat is 
covered by the one new word, at least, 
that Australians have contributed to 
this war’s lexicon—“brownout.” 

A brownout is Australia’s twilight 
version of what in Europe and the 
States we call a blackout. 

For most Yanks, the brownout is their 
first intimate experience with that stage 
of man’s progress which, by enabling 
each to seek his enemy’s country 
through the sky at night, has turned 
down the lamps of most of the world 
and set the comfort and security of life 


ee. Ste. 
sail outdoors after dark back at the level of 
Z 4 i Ose Im : O Ves the Middle Ages. For your correspond- 
oF ent, who lived through two winters of 


Germany’s blackout and described it for 










The sun is the source of all 
energy... the energy of sunshine 
is crystallized in Dextrose sugar. 


you in Collier’s, the brownout is of par- 


flavor —adds to the food value Of | '22 5225. 1 modern community 


life is predicated upon light—abundant, 


beneficient and full—by night as well 
as by day. When light fails, old evils 

ANNUALLY, AMERICA ENJOYS almost 300 million gallons 

of ice cream; the appeal of its cooling refreshment 


flourish. Australia’s brownout is the 
most rational attempt I have seen to 
is universal. While everyone thinks of ice cream as 


compromise with atavism; to hold the 
best of modern life by night without en- 
dangering public safety either from lo- 
cal effects or from enemy action. It’s 
perhaps the most valuable experiment 
that any belligerent has made with the 
social and moral aspects of war. If it 
succeeds, perhaps it will influence 
Europe to emerge from total darkness 
into uneasy dusk. 

The theory of the brownout is to shut 
off completely all shining out of light 
from indoors, to discipline private light- 
ing outdoors, and to reduce public light- 
ing to a point where the flip of a button 
can put an entire area into complete 
darkness. If you ride a bicycle or use 
a flash in walking, you must screen the 
lens to a fraction and you must be ready 
to switch off entirely if the siren whines. 
Night speed limit is twenty miles an 
hour. Tram blinds are drawn. Essen- 
tial street and hazard lights are left on, 
but under constantly alerted master 


carbohydrates, protein, protective fats and vita- 
mins A, By; and G. 


THE USE OF DEXTROSE in ice cream formulas indicates 
the value of this important food-energy sugar. 
Dextrose develops rich, creamy texture and supe- 
rior “body” in ice creams, emphasizes delicate 
natural flavors and adds measurable food-energy 
value. As the primary “fuel” sugar of the body, 
Dextrose is promptly absorbed, utilized for bodily 
energy and activity. 


MANY OF AMERICA’S finest ice creams, sherbets and 





ices today are “Enriched with Dextrose’. These control. 
delicious, refreshing products provide genui : f . : In practice—well, it’s been a lot of 
; ; 6 y P 8 ne food You will enjoy the finer fun. The bachelor girls of one city in a 
energy, extra enjoyment—at no extra cost. flavor, smoother texture newspaper poll gave their choice of 
Ps and genuine food value weapons for brownout flirts. Many fav- 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY of ice creams “Enriched ored walking sticks or umbrellas, others 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar with Dextrose’. preferred jackknives. A few secretaries 
17 Battery Place : New York, N. Y. told how they carried home each night 


the file spike from their boss’ desk, 
but hatpins—the immemorial feminine 
stand-by—topped the list. Another 
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states—a sort of World Series. New 
South Wales are the Yankees of Austra- 
lia, having most teams and the biggest 
population to draw upon. Nevertheless, 
Victoria took them in last spring’s play- 
off. 

The Yanks are doing better now with 
practice and teamwork—although the 
Aussies still win a surprising number of 
games. Aussies play solemnly. Their 
game manners are in the cricket rather 
than the rounders tradition. Their pitch- 
ing is slower than ours. While their 
hitting is sharp and well-placed, but 
short, and their batters are inclined to 
close their eyes when they swing, their 
fielding is superb. Their rules are the 
same as ours, except that if a foul 
ball goes into the crowd it’s politely re- 
turned with “There you are, chum,” and 
“Thanks, mate.” (Pronounced mite.) 
Whereas only handfuls used to watch 
big games, crowds of eight to ten thou- 
sand Australians, not counting Yank 
spectators, are common now at games in 


| which United States teams play. It’s 


because natives find our habit of talking 


|} up a game quaint. 





In one recent game, a Yank batter, 
called out on strikes, threw down his bat, 
kicked up dirt, screamed murder, shook 
his fist at the umpire—all clowning for 
the benefit of the crowd; but the um- 
pire went home. Aussies have begun to 
imitate Yank pep talks. You now hear 
from the shortstop, “Bully pitch, old 
thing,” or, when the umpire calls a close 
one, “Slay the bloke!” Sports editors 
say baseball seems really to have caught 
on with spectators at last and may re- 
main an important Australian game 
after the war, with the possibility of 
intercontinental matches or authentic 
World Series. 

Yanks here think at least two Aussies 
are big-league caliber: Charley Puckett, 


|}a pitcher formerly with Victoria, now 


with Western Australia, and Ken Gulli- 


| ver, a New South Wales pitcher. 


“Kin you imagine,” a Yank player 
said to me, “what the big leagues are 
missing by not sending an ivory hunter 
down here? Just think how one of these 
Aussie players would get over in Brook- 
lyn, especially if he wore his turned-up 








“Good way to get a finger mashed” 
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digger hat and threw boomerangs at | 


fresh guys in the bleachers.” 

The Yank’s chief source of home 
front news—besides of course his per- 
sonal mail—is the columns of general 
items and sports results that most of 
the large city dailies in Australia have 
undertaken to print for his benefit. 
Local radio stations give as a rule only 
Canberra and London newscasts. Facili- 
ties for picking up and rebroadcasting 


short wave from the United States are | 
A few Yanks brought | 


not numerous. 
portable receivers capable of short- 
wave reception; others have purchased 
sets here. You can get quite a good one 
for about $65. 

In all Yank camps it’s commonplace 
to see large groups of quiet men around 
a set at night trying to raise home. The 
majority of Yanks have no access to 
short wave, and those who do have 
express with razzberries their chagrin 
because Tokyo is the easiest distant sta- 
tion to pick up, while general short- 
wave reception in Australia from the 
United States is difficult and uncertain, 
a fact that has annoyed commercial 
radio engineers for years. However, 
much of the local broadcasting is home- 
like, consisting in large part of canned 
dramas and musical recordings from the 
States. 


T= American sports news in the 

papers mainly concerns baseball, al- 
though boxing and racing—true to Aus- 
tralian taste—are reported. The daily 
scores and, at intervals, the major-league 
standings are given. Thus Yank soldiers 
12;000 miles from the peanuts and the 
rain checks are happily able to learn 
how the Red Sox or Cubs are making 
out, who is the latest big leaguer to be 
drafted and how many homers Ted 
Williams has. There are partisans, of 
course, among men whose loyalties sug- 
gest their scattered origins, but little 
passion; it’s all too remote. However, 
during one long ride in a truck filled 
with soldiers, I heard a testy debate of 
the Dodgers’ chances to repeat, while 
sights of a strange land flashed by ig- 
nored. 

Often in the baseball roundups, there 
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on BACARD/ / 


MEXICO... No. 3 of a series of Lotin-Americon 
sketches. The Mexican Chorro, portroyed here, still 
weors the dashing caballero costume of Old Mexico. 











Si, Si, Senor! 
You deserve to be served the finest. 
Indeed, when you order a Bacardi 
Cocktail, you hove specified the 
main ingredient! A Bacardi Cock- 


tail must be made with Bacardi. 


(Ruling of the N. Y. Supreme Court, 
April 28, 1936.) 
~~ The BACARDI 
7 f COCKTAIL 


(Official Recipe) 


A LITTLE SOUR, 
(Juice of half a lime) 


A LITTLE SWEET, 
('/2 teaspoonful of sugor) 


THE TROPIC SUN, 
(A jigger of BACARDI, 
White or Silver Label) 
WITHOUT THE HEAT! 
(Ice and shake thoroughly) 





| IT'S FULL 89 PROOF FOR FULL FLAVOR! 


BACARD/ 


|| THERE'S A DIFFERENCE WORTH KNOWING / 





Rum 89 Proo!—Schenley!lmport Corp.,N.¥.Copr. 1942 
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... BUT NONE THE LESS 
YOU GET 'EM AT A GOOD 


OLD- FASHIONED PRICE! 


y 





SAY, BEECH-NUTS ARE THE 
MODERN SMOKE ~_ LONG, 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE 












Today’s High Cigarette Prices needn’t 
bother you! Modern KING SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS cost you less per pack 
—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette 
at any price! They’re extra-long, 
extra-smooth, extra-easy on your 
throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


BEECH-NUT 


The Modern King Size Cigarette 
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| will be a slip that mystifies the Yanks. 
| For example, it was gravely recorded 
| here that “Lynwood, a schoolboy, and 
Rowe, a right hander,” had been sold 
by Detroit to the Dodgers. But such 
oddities, if not transmission faults, are 
mistakes of an unfamiliar pencil, not 
of the heart. For the newspapers here 
have given both intelligently and gen- 
erously of their space, and the Yanks 
are grateful. 

Next to sports results, the home news 
that Yanks read and discuss most 
eagerly relates to the effect of the war 
upon the folks they left behind. Wage 
ceilings, politics, Hollywood divorces, 
cuts in train schedules—such matters 
give little kick. Homelier things touch 
| deeper. “Ma ain’t ever going to be able 
| to get all her baking done with only one 
pound of sugar a week.” “How can the 
girls manage without bobby pins?” 
“And if they take the rubber out of 
girdles, boy, Maggie will sure have to 
suck it in.” 


| 


CONSEQUENTLY, a feature of Aus- 
tralian life that the Yank soldier 
watches keenly is the rationing of every- 
day things. As a rule his own wants are 
not much involved, for the Commissary 
or Post Exchange can sell him what 
small luxuries Army fare and routine 
don’t provide. It does affect his shop- 
| ping for gifts, particularly jewelry, to 
| send or to take home when the great day 
comes. Moreover, Yankee inborn curi- 
osity and friendliness make him take an 
interest in the problems of his Austra- 
lian mates; also these incline him to 
thoughtfulness about the daily pattern 
of life now at home. 

He is becoming accustomed to the 
sight of housewives struggling with un- 
| wrapped commodities. Paper is at a 
premium, so you stuff your pockets and 
arms with purchases and everybody 
| knows what you have got. The sheep- 
ishness of men who have accompanied 
their wives on department store sprees 
or perhaps have done a little sweetie’s 


‘ | buying on their own is a commonplace 
- | of tram rides. So is the helpful pursuit 


| of oranges or potatoes that someone has 
| fumbled. You see many Yanks carrying 
| things for girl friends. Rationing is in- 
tended to conserve manpower or labor 
| as well as materials; that is why you 
| can buy no sliced or wrapped bread and 
| get no deliveries from department or 
grocery stores of parcels less than four 
pounds in weight or three feet in length. 
And even those only once a week. 
Among things that cannot be manu- 
factured from iron or copper or their 
alloys or derivatives are coat hangers, 














“How d'yuh like ‘em, Sarge . . . sunny side up oF Ver ” 
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over efficiency courses with fuels 
ed from sago palm alcohol, shale, 
1 n such gases as methane acety- 
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n those countries today as a 
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4ISTS here run out of fire in- 
ajof out of gas. When you open 
Ohe burner to put in more char- 
Brcst not hold your face close 
Wl lose your eyebrows. There’s 
' gollection of gas under the lid 
iil are off when it mixes with 
it doesn’t do so by itself, you 
-in a match to make it pop. 
epon monoxide is, of course, 
Pson. You have to be in open 
es starting or stopping. Users 
4, so thoroughly warned of 
yever, that there’s only one 
fatality; some truck drivers 
f the night put a tarpaulin 
sly Ss and the producer in or- 
who have gas-producers buy 
ot only for supplementary 
@ pinch but for starting. 
producer does not begin to 
inders until suction draft 
8 is created by running of 
Petrol can be dispensed 
f an electric blower is at- 
a oducer to push the gas 
- soor as you step on the 
8 blowers whine and howl 
1 In many neighborhoods, 
1 to rush to the shelters, 
“}€y were air-raid alarms. 
aie Owners have their gas- 
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producer fastened to the rear of the car, 
but farmers are more apt to carry it on 
a small trailer so that the producer can 


be switched from car to truck and even | 


to the farm light plant and other en- | 
gines, 

Yanks invariably report this experi- 
ence after their first rides in a gas-pro- 
ducer-equipped car or taxi: Whenever 
you turn your head a little, you catch 
sight through the back window out of 
the corner of your eye of the big con- 
trivance riding there—and you nearly 
jump over into the driver's lap because 
you think it’s another car about to crash 
into you. 

Certainly there’s no local manifesta- 
tion of war in which the Yank soldiers 
have taken more interest than in the 
gas-producer. That interest seems | 
founded on a certain apprehensiveness, | 
because often a soldier will say to you, 

“I hope we don’t find them things in the | 
States when we go home.” 

For running around camp or outside | 
it on official business, the Yank has his | 
jeep, now as familiar here as in the | 
States. The Australian papers have 
probably written more about our jeeps | 
than about our generals. Aussie girls 
would rather ride in jeeps than in any- 
thing else, so they say. Oh, weil, too bad | 
it’s against regulations! 





T’S when he’s in town on leave that 

the impact of war-restricted personal 
transportation really bangs the Yank. 
For he is more accustomed to plentiful 
and luxurious transportation than any 
other national in the world. In the| 
United States, trolleys—except in cer- 
tain localities of stubborn franchises— 
have become museum pieces; Horace 
Horsecollar of the Mickey Mouse car- 
toons is the only equus caballus many 
citified Americans ever see. 

Suddenly the Yank found himself in 
a country, war-beset for three years, 








where the trolley or tram is the chief | 
means of city transportation, and the | 
horse is a familiar sight and becoming | 
more so. The American’s offhand man- 
ner of hailing a taxi for every little gada- 
bout whim had to be sharply disciplined. 
Petrol rationing and the calling up of 
manpower has reduced Australia’s taxis 
to a small fraction of prewar numbers. 
Late at night or in a rain, you will spend | 
futile hours trying to get a cab. After | 
midnight, trams run only once an hour. 
So Yanks soon learn to be careful about 
accepting invitations in the suburbs. On 
the trams, men in uniform pay only half 
fare. 

The tram conductresses—‘“lady con- | 
ductors,” the Yank soldiers call them, | 
and they are plenty capable of throwing 
off smart alecks or deadbeats—afforded 
some confusion and embarrassment at | 
first. Our boys were always getting up | 
to give her their seats when all the poor | 
girl wanted was the fare. 

But much as he finds life strange and 
novel and fascinating here, much as he | 
likes the land and the people, the one 
thing the Yank soldier in Australia is | 
most interested in is mail from home. 
His eyes and ears may be here but his 
constant thoughts are with the folks 
back home. Even though he may be too 
crusty to admit it, there are little clues 
by which you know. There was the 
quiet autumnal Sunday, for instance, 
when every single Yank soldier you saw 
on the street wore a flower, either red or 
white, in remembrance of Mother’s 
Day. Or take that boy you saw writing 
something in the guest register of a re- 
ception center in a certain town. He 





carefully shielded what he was writing 
with a blotter and when he had finished 
he went out quietly. Afterward you} 
went over and had a look at what he 
had written. It was “Australia is hunky | 


dory, but, oh, boy, give me Ottumwa in 


good old Iowa!” 
THE END 
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Annabelle’s face stayed blank. She 
picked up the coat, felt it, threw it over 
her shoulders, walked to the mirror. 
Then, finally, she turned. “Oh, Willie!” 
she cried. 

Four weeks and one day later Willie 
got a long distance telephone call. It 
was from the Philadelphia promoter 
and it told of injury in a motor accident 
to Refugee’s opponent of the following 
night. The promoter further told Willie 
that the fight would not be held. The 
fight was off. There would be no fight. 

Willie, standing in his hotel room, 
heard the voice squeaking over the wire 
with a slightly uneasy feeling. 

The promoter was additionally ex- 
plicit. No fight. No purse. No nothing. 

Willie Wurtzel reached for his coat 
with the same motion with which he 
hung up the phone. “I gotta get out 
hustle up that three gees,”’ he muttered 
to himself as he hurried out the door. 

Across 49th Street, down Eighth Ave- 
nue, back across to Seventh, into Broad- 
way and up to 52d. A hundred people 
spoke to Willie and with fifty of them 
Willie stopped and talked. 

It was very, very funny. Willie Wurt- 
zel, thirty years in the neighborhood, 
raised sixty-two dollars and eighty cents. 

I’m sorry, Willie: Rent due, the horse 
run out, throwed ace deuce with it all 
ridin’, business has fell off, the income 
tax, me brudder’s in de hospital. It was 
a chant. 

It was four o’clock in the morning 
when Willie got his break. A bookie, 
conveniently and strangely broke at the 
moment, told him Ed Delaney would be 
in from Santa Anita the next afternoon 
on the five o’clock train. 

Willie went to his room and to bed. 
Ed would let him have it. 


iS next afternoon far up in Harlem, 
Senate “Slippery” Ellum held dolor- 
ous conference with Refugee Smith. 

“It was a shame, a bad, bad shame 
that that fight down to Philly was called 
off,” Slippery said, easing into the booth 
in the Eatmor Fish & Chips Shoppe 
where Refugee sat. 

“Hit surely was,” Refugee said, “dat 
fellow I was gonna fight, he was bad 
hurted.” 

“T wasn’t thinkin’ about him,” Slip- 
pery said. 

“Don’t waste no sorry on me,” Refu- 
gee said, grinning. “Hit kinda flatten 
you out some, you train for a fight and 
de fight don’t happen. But I’ll get over 
dat.” 

“JT wasn’t thinkin’ ’bout you, neither,” 
Slippery said. 

“Who den you sorryin’ over?” Refu- 
gee asked, frowning. 

“Mr. Willie,” Slippery said succinctly. 

“Mr. Willie? Hit don’t make whatfor 
to Mr. Willie, ’ceptin’ hit cost him some 
money which could rile him some,” 
Refugee said, smiling once more. 

“It make a heap of difference to Mr. 
Willie.” 

“Get de Devil from behin’ dat stump,” 
Refugee said. “What you drivin’ at, 
boy?” 

Slippery Ellum’s long face got longer. 
“Mr. Willie done sold you outright for 
a mess of partridge,” Slippery said dole- 
fully. 

“T ain’t in tune wid you, Slip,” Refu- 
gee said. “Speak fuller.” 

“Well,” Slippery said, “Miss Anna- 
belle Divine, that Mr. Willie’s gal, she 
wanted a fur coat for her birthday and 
Mr. Willie he didn’t have enough to buy 
it, so he borrow three thousand dollars 
from Mr. Hard Hat McGee for thirty 
days, and he give Mr. Hard Hat your 
contrac’ for security.” 
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Refugee digested this information for 
a while. “How come you know dat, 
Slippery?” 


Wires WURTZEL, waiting in the 
Grand Central Station, collared Ed 
Delaney as he got off the five o’clock 
train from the west. Briefly and dra- 
matically Willie told the big commis- 
sion man his tale. 

Briefly, dramatically, almost tear- 
fully, Ed Delaney told Willie Wurtzel 
that he didn’t have the money. Willie 
made his way blindly to a bench and sat 
down. His ample brow was damp with 
sweat and his heart felt like an old in- 
door baseball. Into his fevered vision 
crept Hard Hat McGee, armed with a 
sharpened dollar sign and riding an iron- 
bound contract. Ed Delaney sat down 
beside him. In a dull, lifeless monotone 
Willie told his friend of his efforts to 
raise the money. 

Ed Delaney pursed his lips. Finally 
he said: ‘Willie, there’s something 
funny there.” He paused again. “I fig- 
ure it like this. Hard Hat wants your 
fighter. He’s worth a hundred grand. 
And when the fight was called off he gets 
his chance. Every one of those guys you 
hit up for money, why, Hard Hat he has 
got a note of theirs, or they have to do 
business with him sometime; anyway, 
someway or other he’s got ’em in the 
nine hole so he sends out the word: 
‘Don’t let Wurtzel have a dime.’ ” 





“Yeah,” Willie said finally, “I guess 
you're right.” He looked around him 
with unseeing eyes. “Well,” he said, 
finally, “I guess I better go up and see 
Refugee. I gotta tell him. He’s gotta 
find it out from me.” 

“Want me to go with you?” Ed De- 
laney said. 

“T’d like that,” Willie said dully. 
“Thanks,” 

But they couldn’t find Refugee. They 
looked at Slippery Ellum’s, they looked 
at Refugee’s apartment. They looked 
and asked everywhere they could think 
of but there was no Refugee to be found. 
And finally, at eleven o’clock, Willie 
headed back for his hotel. Up in his 
room Willie picked up the phone, tried 
Annabelle Divine’s apartment. He got 
no response. 

“What are you calling her for?” Ed 
Delaney asked. 

“It ain’t any chance,” Willie said, “the 
way things are, but I thought if I could 
get hold of that coat and maybe get a 
grand or so on it I might give that to 
Hard Hat and he’d gimme a little more 
time.” 

Ed Delaney hid the look of pity in his 
face. “It wouldn’t help anyway, Willie,” 
he said. 

“IT know it wouldn’t,” Willie said. He 
looked up at a clock on his dresser. 
“Hard Hat’ll be over soon,” he said. 
And for the next fifteen minutes he sat 
silent, his face wiped clean of expression 


“What I and my staff are trying to tell you 
is that your act isn’t different enough” 
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fete door opened. 
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the aisle for the Milky Way 


designers and engineers build for performance of problems of seat construction, window construction, 
] g 


personnel, as well as for the performance of the ughting, ventilation, and vibration control. 
airplane itself 


This is th 


€ engineering that has created giant 
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und stride, and great Stratoliners* which carry their pas- 
giant sengers in new comfort through the smooth upper 
is as quiet as air. This is the engineering that permits the nine 





ny luxurious transpor men in a Boeing Flying Fortress to carry out their 
; : mea 
Boeing heating engineers have made it noccihle + orders swiftly and exactly and thoroughly. 
Boeing heating engineers ha ide it | ' ghl) 
maintain a cab mperature of 60 degrees above The increase of human efficiency ... both in war 
zeto when it is 60 below zero in the stratosphere and peace is only one of many projects that area 
outside. Boeing designers work constantly with constant part of the Boeing engineering schedule. 
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AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
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MOBILGLOSS « MOBILWAX - MOBIL STOP-LEAK 
MOBIL HANDY OIL - MOBIL RADIATOR FLUSH 
MOBIL WINDOW SPRAY + MOBIL UPPERLUBE 
MOBIL HYDROTONE + MOBIL SPOT REMOVER 
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| signed a confess dat you is a uzzerer. 
| De law in dis town don’ like your kind. 
| Iffen you ever puts the muscle on any- 
one anytime, we gives de recipe to de 
law.” Refugee took off his coat, laid it 
on the bed. “Goodby, Mr. Hat,” he said 
ominously. 

| Willie Wurtzel looked up at his 
| fighter, rubbed the tears from his eyes. 
“Boy,” he said brokenly, “how did you 
know?” 

“Miss Deevine,” Refugee said, “tol’ 
Slippery.” 

“Where,” Willie asked, “did you get 
the money?” 

Refugee Smith looked down at the 
pudgy little man. who was his manager, 
| his one-time life saver. “I got a dollah 
six bits from Freezy Johnson,” Refugee 
began, “I got five hundred and fifty from 
| Hank Robinson, I got five hundred from 
|Slippery, I got three hundred and 
twenty-five from Sam White... .” 
| “What did you tell ’em?” Willie 
| Wurtzel asked. 

“T could’ve got hit all from most any 
one of ’em,” Refugee said, “only de 
| banks was done closed down for de day. 
I got four hundred and sixty-two fifty 
from Infinite Sanders. .. .” 

“The gambler that tried to frame you 
once?” 

“Yessuh, Mr. Willie.” 

“What'd you tell ’°em?” Willie Wurt- 
zel asked helplessly. 

“I tol’ ’em I needed hit an’ dat I 
wouldst pay hit back.” 





Wy ois WURTZEL looked up at Ed 
Delaney, and then he looked at An- 
nabelle Divine. “I got two friends,” he 
said, “in thirty years around here.” 

“That’s two more than most have,” 
Ed Delaney said. 

“But that boy,” Willie Wurtzel said, 
“he’s got hundreds; that trust him.” 

Refugee Smith said, “They trust me 
‘cause I trust de Lord.” 

“It'd cost you a hundred thousand 
bucks if that boy hadn’t showed up,” Ed 
Delaney said. 

“They wouldn’t’ve handled him right,” 
Willie said in a low voice, “he’d have 
been unhappy.” 

Annabelle Divine looked at Willie 
Wurtzel and she knew then that Willie 
Wurtzel had been thinking of his fighter 
and not of the money and she walked 
over and took one of Refugee’s big black 
hands in hers. “I’d like to shake hands 
with you,” she said. 

“You'll never shake a better hand,” 
Willie Wurtzel said in a tight voice, “in 
a glove or out.” 

THE END 





Maine and Central Vermont Railroads 
operated an air line now known as 
Northeast Air Lines, and they still are 
associated with that concern. By and 
large the railroads let the airplane slip 
| through, just as they did trucks and 
busses. 

Not to be caught a second time in 
any postwar major air developments, 
| Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, which 
went into the truck and bus business 
when “fly-by-night operators with one 
or two trucks began to cut in on the 
business which we had spent almost a 
century in building up,” has filed ap- 
plication with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to operate air freight, air mail 
and air passenger service throughout its 
territory. It believes it is the first rail- 
road to file for air freight. 

Feeling that when we have won the 
war there will be a surplus of bombers, 
cargo and troop transport planes; and 
_ that independent plane operators will 
{rush into the air hauling business, 
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Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 


GM&O is endeavoring to get in on the 
ground floor now to offer co-ordinated 
rail, truck, bus and plane service 
throughout its system. The,air mail 
and freight activity is organized under 
the name of Rebel Air Freight, Inc., to 
operate from Chicago to New Orleans. 
Three additional air lines to provide 
passenger, mail and freight service over 
the entire GM&O routes are also being 
sought. 


j= wide margins of safety that sur- 
rounded peacetime operations of 
Army and Navy aircraft must be cut 
down in war. One of the greatest such 
reductions is in the loading of aircraft, 
specifically landplane bombers and 
Navy flying boats. Loads as much as 
7,000 pounds beyond what used to be re- 
garded as a good safe limit are now be- 
ing carried by pilots who know how to 
do it, and the safety record in this re- 
spect is still high. Surest and safest 
take-off for land or sea craft is out over 
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Amportant to all buyers or users 
‘of office or portable typewriters: 












BURLINGAY 
PUBLIC LiBRARY 
Surtingame, Calif. 


ar lime Message lo 


Susan Wood of Mansfield, Ohio 


James V. Hammond, Purchasing Agent, Chicago, III. 


Corporal John Watts, Governors Island, New York 


3° Dear Mr. Hammond: a 


Nobody dreamed of a 
rubber shortage three 
years ago, when you 
“‘standardized’ your of- 
fice on L C Smith type- 
writers. But when we! 
tell you today that you can rind your 
L C Smith rubber platens, and make 
them last six, eight, maybe ten years, you 
can certainly credit yourself with smart 
buying. It’s a feature most typewriters 
do not have. 





You probably know that we’re keep- 
ing our service and repair departments 
going full blast at every branch office. 
We know how much you need type- 
writers, and although we can’t sell you 
new ones, we can certainly keep your 
present machines going. Proof? Well— 
L C Smith Model 1, Serial 1, made in 
1905, is in good operating shape right 
now! Why not have us work out a service 
program for you at minimum cost? 


yx Dear Corporal: 


You’re one typewriter 
user we can talk ‘‘tur- 
key”’ to, because (with- 
in certain limits) we 
can still make and sell 
new L C Smiths and 
new Coronas to the Army Py the Navy. 





You already know something about the 
speed of both machines, and you know 
their record for standing up under hard 
use. Both were re-designed before war hit 
us—so you can be sure they’re equipped 
with all worthwhile operating features. 


Here’s the point: you might be asked 
to express your preference (and again you 
might not!). If you get a chance, ask 
for an LC Smith or a Corona, as the 
case may be. You can take our word for 
it—for sound design, honest workman- 
ship, and long-lived usefulness, they are 
both outstanding. Descriptive booklets 
free on request. 


Smith - Corona 


OFFICE 


PORTABLE 


Lypewriters 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Syracuse New York 












In Summertime my Pop is hot. 
I would like it were he not; 
So Mom and I for him will get 


Arrow’s cool new Aronet. 


Aronet is Arrow’s big June fea- 
ture combination. The shirt is 
made of the coolest lightweight 
fabric; in white and 11 colors! 





Aronet’s a handsome shirt 
And should get its just desert 
Folks, I urgently advise 


Harmonizing Arrow Ties. 


Three different Arrow Ties were designed for 
the Aronet Shirt: all beauties, all wrinkle-resist- 
ant, all perfect-knotting. $1. 





| 
Conspiracy in the Merritt Family! 
(with a happy ending on Fathers Day) | 
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I’m the one who ot 
I like Father to look great Dad’s supply: of 
And impress my every date. Arrows are his fay 
That is why I’ll swing his way I suggest we get 
Aronet on Father’s Day. 


Arrow Shorts ha 
seam to makea man 
these most comfort: 
the Aronet patte : 


The handsome Aronet Shirt has 
the latest Arrow Collars, the ““Mitoga”’ 
figure-fit ,and the finest tailoring .$2.25. 


FOR FATHER'S pA 
_ JUNE 2] 
Shirts and Shorts 


I’m no hand at writing verse; 

I’ll just say, “‘Please spare your purse.” 
And drop a hint, a sort of “‘feeler”— 

Be sure to see my Arrow dealer. 
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Don’t miss the Aronet handkerchief, an elegant finishing touch. 3° 
Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. % BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AN 
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‘Lihe little nations of be- 
ry Europe that lay in the 
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ntjent, only Greece, after 
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ym, and much equipment. 
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Hed ich punishment on the 
se Sttks did upon the Italians, 
Witithe help of the British, 
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fant it a calipers on what 
fothe cause of democracy 
| accurately. The war 
yet. But it might have been 
EmGbeen for the Greeks— 
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KS had a War for It 


King George II of Greece, a monarch temporarily out of a country but not out of a job, comes to the United 
States to carry on the fight for freedom. Something of the debt the United Nations owe his tough, liberty- 


loving people is told here by Collier's reporter, who covered Greece before the Axis tide engulfed it 


nessmen. Many Greek politicians were 
Fascists, as the government of Premier 
Metaxas had been Fascist, patterned, 
even down to police methods of han- 
dling traffic, after the Fascist design. 
The big businessmen for the most part 
thought they could do business with 
Hitler. Some of the members of the 
Greek general staff had sold out to the 
Italians, and at least one important 
member of the Department of the In- 
terior was a Nazi stooge 

But the Greek people—the goat herd- 
ers and the tobacco farmers, the wine 
growers and the tenders of olive groves 
the factory workers and the keepers of 
wineshops—the common _ peopl of 
Greece had no mind t business with 
Benito Mussolini or Adolf Hitler The 


do t 


night the Italians treacherously de 

scended upon Greece from their long 
established base in Albania—October 
28, 1940—those people filled t ige 
squares and th et vith thei 
clamor: “Down with I ism! 

They meant as much the Fz m that 
had been imposed upon ther nce t! 
day Metaxa vented a Comn 
rebellion in the province igust 


1936, to seize power, suppress the con- 
stitution, close up the parliament and 
become dictator, as they meant the 
Fascism of the invader. It was to have 
been a victorious march to Athens for 
the Italians. Mussolini’s choice of the 
date October 28th—anniversary of his 
Pullman-car ‘march’ on Rome—indi- 
cated that, as did the bald fact that 
Italophile members of the Greek gen- 
eral staff had received enormous bribes 
in gold to induce their regiments to lay 


down their arms 
He Chose to Fight 


Metaxas heard the cries of the peo 


[ is shrewd a politician a 
he 1 able eral, perhaps one 
he lest off I f our times. He saw 
{ €1Z e opportunity of going 
I tor a paladin of demo 
rac\ ither than a despised dictator 
He o fight 
1 what was t have beer mother 
asy victory for M olini invin 
those veterans of one-sided 
igainst nar d native in 
ia i f Republicans 


in Spain, turned into a catastrophic de 
feat. The adjective is understatement. 
Italian Fascism, nourished for years on 
hypodermics of propaganda, on a sort 
of national Couéism of phony victories 
and false economics and catch phrases 
that included the one _ concerning 
Mussolini's infallibility—‘Mussolini ha 
sempre ragione’’ (Mussolini is always 
right )—died in the mountain passes of 
Albania 

Fascism fed on glory. There was none 
for Faseist arms in Greece. Fascism 
gorged on victory and met costly defeat 


n Greece It dawned on even the 
staunchest Black Shirts with the Greek 
debacle that Mussolini was very defi 
nitely not always right The decline of 
the econd Roman Empire that may 
meet its end one day soon on the sands 
of Libya began in Greece because 
Greeks loved freedom well enough to 
hight r it 

ymething more the Greeks accom- 


plishec Italy’s mission in the Axis 
strategy in the Mediterranean region 
was to have been twofold: The Fascists 
were to have marched to Athens and 
(Continued on page 58) 
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By Frank Gervasi 
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She crossed her legs 
impulsively. The crowd 
whistled madly. She 
beamed brightly until 
the man indicated that 
art had been served 
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JAY HYDE BARNUM 


utes for positively the last time 

when he saw her coming down the 
street, to the accompaniment of an in- 
visible string ensemble playing in three- 
quarter time. She wore the skins of six 
dead sables, a vacuous expression and a 
corsage of flowers pinned to the furs. 
He knew the origin of the furs and the 
beautiful blankness, but the corsage 
stopped him cold. 

His own talent was the source of the 
handsome animals which clutched 
gently at her soft throat. Nature had 
chosen to assemble her features in a 
pattern not at all unpleasing to the eye, 
and the corsage probably had come from 
that leering stewbum who had a buck 
for every tea bag in China. He scowled 
and pondered the extensive pleasure to 
be derived from punching eight million 
dollars’ worth of low character in the 
nose. 

She approached, she saw him, she 
smiled and the stone lions slumbering 
morosely in front of the City Hall sat 
up and took notice, a reaction not at all 
uncommon to the male ‘animal in the 
presence of a Dish. He consulted the 
wafer-thin platinum watch she had 
given him the time they were held over 
at the Moonlight Roof and glowered at 
her, but it was an effort. 

“You're forty minutes late, Dog-face,” 
he groused. “What detained you? A 
sailor or something?” 

“So sorry, darling,” she trilled, and a 
reverent hush enveloped the street, si- 
lencing the profane noises competing 
against her voice. “I didn’t realize I 
was at the beauty parlor so long.” 


E HAD given her five more min- 


Byiou should’ve hung around until 
they waited on you,” he said with 
elaborate sarcasm. 

“Ah, darling, please be nice to me, 
just today,” she pleaded. “This really 
is a difficult situation for me.” 

“G’wan,” he scoffed, “you can do it 
blindfolded with one hand tied behind 
your back. You’ve been planning it long 
enough—for three years—and driving 
me crazy every minute. Maybe I 
would’ve been better off if ’'d cut my 
throat the day I met you. It would’ve 
been quicker and cleaner.” 

“If you want to back out,” she said, 
and her lower lip trembled piteously, 
“it’s your privilege. After all, nobody is 
forcing you to go through with it.” 

“Don’t give me that!” he yelped. 
“You're through playing me for a 
chump. I was a sucker not to have done 
this long ago. You making with the 
eyes at every guy in town on my time. 
And where did you get the flowers?” 

“If you must know,” she said, “I 
bought them myself. I wanted to look 
radiant for you. I wanted to give you 
something to remember always, and all 
I get is abuse and vile suspicion.” 

“What is that you’re wearing, a skirt 


or a kilt?” he demanded. “I don’t mean 
to be personal, you understand, but I’ve 
seen your legs before. It wasn’t neces- 
sary to refresh my memory quite so 
obviously.” 

“You always said I had nice legs,” she 
pouted. She drew her absurd little skirt 
taut against her knees, examining them 
critically. 

“You got a swell pair of gams,” he 
assured her, “but I’m old-fashioned 
enough to believe there are certain sa- 
cred things a husband doesn’t share with 
the public.” 

“You’re trying awfully hard to be 
nasty.” 

“No trouble at all. Look—we’re al- 
most an hour late. The man is waiting 
to mumble those little words you’ve 
been dying to hear.” 

“Oh, Poopsie will be there all after- 
noon.” 

“Poopsie!” he howled. 
sie?” 

“Judge Poole, you silly goose. You 
know, that distinguished-looking gen- 
tleman who comes to the club so often. 
He’s a lamb.” 

“If you ask me, he’s a sheep in wolf’s 
clothing. No doubt he’s told you he can 
make you very happy after this passing 
incident’in your life is finished.” 

“An older, worldly man always is 
more understanding.” 

“Oh, yeah!” he said. “Well, my win- 
some witch, if you don’t come along and 
get this silly business over and done 
with, I’ll kick your teeth down your de- 
licious throat.” 

“T forgot to tell you,” she said, “the 
photographer won’t be here for a while.” 

“Won't you feel uncomfortable pos- 
ing with all those clothes? If it’s not 
asking too much, would you mind tell- 
ing me who’s taking the picture and for 
what?” 

“For the papers, of course. I can see 
the caption now: ‘Dancer Leaps for 
Keeps.’ That nice boy who does the 
night-club column in the Star said he 
would do it specially for me.” 

“He’s probably reciprocating past fa- 
vors,” he’ retorted. “Do you meet all 
trains?” 

Her eyes suddenly sparkled with 
tears. “You poor boy,” she murmured. 
“You're jealous and I never knew. Tell 
me, darling, how long have I been tor- 
turing you? When did you decide we 
couldn’t go on this way?” 

“When I found out I couldn’t support 
you any more,” he said. 

“And when did you ever support me?” 
she blazed. 

“For three years I’ve been lugging you 
over every dance floor in America three 
times a night. When I took you out of 
that coatroom and put you in the act, 
you were a cute little trick. Now I’m in 
training to be the bottom man in the 
pyramid. Don’t look now, Butch, but 
you're bulging in the strangest places.” 


“Who’s Poop- 
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public.” 

“Darling, you do u 
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mind.” 

She crossed her legs in 
crowd whistled madly, 
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smile. 
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woman. You are an artist. 
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conventions. You need yo 
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‘‘Poopsie is waiting,” he nea 

They ran up the steps 
Hall, but at the door she $ 
clung to him. | 

“Hold me tight this way | 
time,” she breathed softly. 
ling, I’m scared.” j 

“How do you think I feel 
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Here’s Great News! 


iow It’s EASIER to Get a 


EW CHEVROLET 
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—much easier than 
it has been for months 
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You need the good, dependable, long-term transportation a new 
Chevrolet will give you. ... A fine new car with new tires—new 
battery —new parts—and with Chevrolet’s outstanding economy of 
operation and upkeep. . . . Rationing regulations have been relaxed 
and liberalized—it’s much easier to get delivery now than it has 


= aq been for months.... Better see your Chevrolet dealer—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








_ FOR THESE TIMES — BUY A NEW CHEVROLET 


Cut Maintenance Costs ++ - Cut,Gas and Oil Costs - + + Buy on Convenient Terms 
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From the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains comes a newly discovered 


pipe incredibly light in weight! 


Unheeded —sleeping unused for cen- 
turies, a virgin forest of pipe burls has 
just been discovered in America, in 
the Great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina! Again the American 
continent proves its native wealth of 
natural resources —and from this vir- 
gin forest comes a beautiful pipe burl, 
lighter in weight than any before 
known—‘Breezewood:’ The Breeze- 
wood pipe weighs, on an average, less 
than an ounce and a quarter, com- 
plete with mouthpiece! See, hold in 
your hands this astonishing new 
American Breezewood pipe, at your 
tobacconist’s today. Buy one—and 
discover how wonderfully sweet a 
smoke America’s Breezewood pipe 
can bring you! 


(a) alld 


S ou 1 
£3 OUNCES } 
” “Ss Lag 





No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed 
too high! Actually the astounding new Breezewood 
pipe weighs, on an average, less than 114 ounces. 
In all traditional shapes, at your dealer’s. 


Free your hands 


for other tasks 
The new Breezewood pipe is so light, it’s 
pleasant to keep it in your mouth. Breeze- 
wood doesn’t fatigue you when driving, 
fishing or whenever your hands are busy. 


Copy. 1942. The Breezewood Pipe Co., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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thereby intimidated Yugoslavia, where 
the treacherous Stoyadinovitch had pre- 
pared the terrain for an Axis coup, into 
the New Order line-up. Turkey, which 
|at the time leaned far toward Berlin, 
was to have been won over by this 
| Fascist triumph, and the Fascists were 
also to have conquered Egypt. Marshal 
Rodolfo Graziani had an enormous 
| Fascist army in Libya, which outnum- 
bered Egypt’s defenders by at least four 
to one. 

But in the seven months the Greeks 
held the Italians and in the six or seven 
weeks that the Anglo-Greek forces held 
the Italo-German armies later, the 
Italian pincers on strategic Suez broke 
—both jaws crumbled. The Nazi gen- 
eral staff was obliged to replace these 
| broken jaws, to deploy divisions in the 
Balkans and in Italy and in Libya. Ger- 
many’s ally had failed, and Germany 
was obliged to delay the attack against 
Russia, already prepared in Rumania 
and Bulgaria. 


Thrown Off Schedule 


Hitler attacked the Soviet Union on 
June 22, 1941. But Greek resistance in 
the Balkans, which inspired rebellion in 
Yugoslavia and further complicated mat- 
ters for the Nazis, had given Russia an 
extra seven months’ preparation. More- 
| over, Hitler was caught on the Russian 
plains by winter because his timetable 
was thrown off schedule by the Balkan 
campaign and the fighting in Libya, 
where he was obliged to move at least 
four valuable armored divisions in ad- 
dition to several motorized infantry 
divisions and hundreds of planes to 
stiffen the disintegrating Fascists. He 
might not have been frozen-in in Russia 
| had he been able to launch his invasion 
of Russia sooner than June 22d. 

Hitlerism, some believe, may die in 
Russia, but if so, it received the mortal 
wound in the Balkans at the hands of 
the Greeks. 

The task of holding Greece together, 


The Greeks Had a War for It 


Continued from page 55 


particularly after the untimely death of 
Metaxas, was that of King George II. 
A rugged man with an iron jaw, taller 
and broader than the Greeks he ruled, 
he was tireless in conferences with gen- 
erals, members of his cabinet, diplomats 
and British staff officers. He was among 
the last of the officials to be evacuated 
from Athens to Crete, where the gov- 
ernment was transferred. 

Good fifth-column work tipped off 
the Germans to George’s presence on 
Crete. The Nazis bombed him the 
length and breadth of the island, almost 


as though they were searching him out | 


personally. As it was, George and a 
small party barely escaped alive from 
the battered island where thousands of 
British and Greek troops died in a de- 
fense rendered hopeless by lack of Allied 
air power. 

The Greeks are fighting still. Guerrilla 
resistance continues. Every day Greeks 
are shot as saboteurs. Thousands are 
dying in Greece from starvation and 
typhus every month. They could have 
spared themselves the tragedy that has 
befallen them, by accepting the New 
Order placidly, as Austria did, and later 
Rumania and Hungary and Bulgaria. 
But they chose to have a war instead, 
with all that war means, for by the time 
the Greeks started fighting they had a 
fair idea of the hardships and bloodshed 
and sacrifices they would have to en- 
dure. 

In Greece, democracy was born and 
in Greece, democracy has fought a 
struggle for survival through the cen- 
turies since the Romans conquered the 
Hellenes in 146 B.C. To evacuated 
Greek soldiers I met in Cairo and Alex- 
andria, what happened in the spring of 
1941 was part of the same old struggle. 
I’ve seen many evacuees of many 
nationalities. Defeat and despair were 
plain in the faces of most of them. I 
saw neither in the level glances of the 
Greeks I met in Egypt. They’d come 
out only to fight again. 

: THE END 
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and durable as he had been as a young- 
ster. 

At the close of the basketball season, 
Boudreau, the sophomore, was elected 
captain of the team for the following 
winter. There was no doubt of his lead- 
ership of the basketball team. He was 
the unanimous choice for captain, re- 
gardless of scholastic years. 

Such trust and command came easy 
to Boudreau even then. So it was only 
natural that big leaguers in baseball 
should respect the young man from the 
outset. Just after Boudreau was named 
manager of the Indians, representatives 
of organized baseball were in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, for the annual winter 
meetings. 

General Manager Warren Giles and 
Manager Bill McKechnie of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds told Roger Peckinpaugh, 
vice-president of the Indians, and Boud- 
reau, they were interested in Rollie 
Hemsley, the veteran catcher. The four 
sat down to discuss the possible trans- 
fer. Giles hadn’t met Boudreau before. 
So he addressed most of his talk to 
Peckinpaugh, an older, more experi- 
enced baseball official. 

Boudreau interrupted the conversa- 
tion frequently to ask questions and to 
inject comment that was sound enough 
to startle his older conferees. Giles and 
McKechnie soon found themselves talk- 
ing to Boudreau, directing their remarks 
to him as Peckinpaugh sat back and 
smiled at the little drama being un- 
folded. But it was getting late and it 
was suggested that the conference be 
continued in the morning. 

“That’s okay,” said Giles. “Let’s meet 
in the coffee shop of the hotel here be- 
tween 9 and 9:30.” 

“If you don’t mind, let’s set a definite 
time,” replied Boudreau. “I might get 
down in the lobby around 9 and get 
mixed up in some kind of a deal and 
I’m pretty green at all this. So let’s 
meet here at 9:15, sharp. Then I’ll come 
right in and we'll talk.” 

Giles was startled, but agreeable. The 
group met at 9:15 and soon the transfer 
of Hemsley to the Reds was a matter of 
recerd. But not until Boudreau had 


asked more questions and had stuck in |; 


some notable remarks. 

“I was one of those who questioned 
Boudreau’s appointment when it was 
made last year,” Giles says now. “But 
no more. I know why Mr. Bradley 
named him manager.” 

But Boudreau, though he might star 
in baseball, basketball and at a confer- 
ence table, couldn’t cut through football. 


He tried it just once at the university. | © 
In the autumn of his junior year, | 
Boudreau was taking a course in physi- | 


cal education that included a class in 
football instruction. His teacher was 
Douglas R. Mills, Lou’s 
coach who has since been promoted to 
athletic director. “They need a place- 
kicker on the varsity,” Mills told Boud- 
reau. “You know, kick those extra 
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points and field goals. Can you kick a 
football?” 

Lou said he had booted a few in high 
school and he might as well try to help 
the dear old Illini. 

“I kicked all afternoon,” Lou recalls 
painfully. “The next morning, when I 
tried to get up, I couldn’t make it, 
couldn’t even get out of bed. I had to 
miss classes that day. Well, that cured 
me of football. My right leg was sore 
for weeks. I waited for basketball to 
start then.” 

The captain of the varsity basketball 
team was to have been the key man in 
a championship drive. But suddenly, 
Boudreau found himself notorious. 

Major John L. Griffith, commissioner 
of athletics for the Western Conference, 
reported to the University of Illinois 
that Boudreau’s mother had been re- 
ceiving monthly payments from the 
Cleveland baseball club. 

The university’s board of athletic con- 
trol had to decide whether Lou’s family 
was receiving assistance through legiti- 
mate channels or whether the great 
basketball and baseball hero was a pro- 
fessional. The six members of the board 
were deadlocked. Three voted to bar 
Boudreau from further collegiate com- 
petition. Three voted to allow him to 
continue. The president of the univer- 
sity expressed, in writing, his belief in 
Lou’s innocence of professionalism. 

The board tossed the hot potato to 
the other Western Conference schools, 
who voted Boudreau out of competition. 
They told him he might be reinstated 
the following autumn if he severed re- 
lations with the Cleveland club. C. C. 
Slapnicka, then vice-president of the 
Indians, wired a release to the collegian. 


Baseball vs. Love 


Soon it was spring and Lou wanted to 
play baseball. He also wanted to marry 
Della De Ruiter. Lou and Della talked 
over their problems. They agreed to 
have Lou finish his junior year first. 
Lou could play baseball and postpone 
his final year of study. By taking a win- 
ter course, Boudreau gained his degree 
in physical education in February of 
1940. 

Boudreau signed with the Indians in 
the spring of 1938, was farmed out to 
Cedar Rapids in the Three-Eye League, 
where he played third base and batted 
.290 in 60 games, which was just 100 
points lower than his batting mark at 
the university. He even caught a few 
games at Cedar Rapids. 

The Indians had another young col- 
legian on the string that spring. He 
was Ray Mack, a home-town product, 
a second baseman who weighed 210 
pounds and who had been graduated 
from Cleveland’s Case School of Ap- 
plied Science. Off to Fargo-Moorehead 
in the Northern League went the young 
engineer, who had been a football and 
basketball hero, too. There he batted 
.378, high enough to earn him an order 
to report to the parent Indians in Sep- 
tember of that year, 1938. Boudreau 
reported, also. They met, exchanged a 
few words, went their way. 

Boudreau and Mack reported to the 
Tribe’s training quarters in New Or- 
leans the following spring and were 
assigned to the same room. From 
that circumstance developed what Tris 
Speaker, immortal Gray Eagle of the 
outfield, insists is the greatest second- 
base combination in the history of base- 
ball. 

Although they were not yet a com- 
bination on the field, the former colle- 
gians were close friends. Boudreau was 
still classed a third baseman, but the 
Indians had just bought Ken Keltner, 
a great young third baseman. So Lou 
was switched to shortstop. Now he was 
next to Mack on the field as well as in 
the privacy of their room, where they 


dreamed of the big-league stardom that 
was to be theirs sooner than they ex- 
pected. 

But they were young ballplayers and 
they needed experience, so there was a 
conference in New Orleans between 
Vice-President Slapnicka, Manager Os- 
car Vitt, Peckinpaugh, then managing 
New Orleans of the Southern Associa- 
tion, and Steve O’Neill, managing Buf- 
falo of the International League. 

Cleveland baseball creates strange 
bedfellows. Peckinpaugh and O’Neill 
were former managers of the Indians 
even then. Vitt had succeeded O’Neill. 
Peck was to return to the Cleveland or- 
ganization in 1941 as manager, then was 
to be promoted to vice-president to suc- 
ceed Slapnicka, who resigned, so that 
Boudreau could be made manager. 

These men met in that spring of 
°39 to place Cleveland talent for the 
coming season. Both O’Neill and Peck- 
inpaugh wanted second-base combina- 
tions. Peckinpaugh had first choice of 
two spare pairs because of a close rela- 
tionship between the Indians and the 
New Orleans club. He was offered Boud- 
reau and Mack. Peckinpaugh turned 
them down, insisted upon Scalzi and 
Shilling, players who had had more 
minor league experience. 

Under O’Neill, Boudreau and Mack 
gained additional confidence. The 
youngsters made plays around second 
base that set records in the International 
League. Boudreau hit .331, Mack .293. 
They were the talk of the circuit. 

Meanwhile, the Indians had dropped 
out of the pennant race. Cleveland fans 
had dropped into their chairs at home, 
too. A night game with the Browns was 
scheduled in Cleveland’s huge Munici- 
pal Stadium, August 1, 1939. The In- 
dian’s front office wanted a crowd. Tony 
Galento was hired as an added attrac- 
tion. Finally, Boudreau and Mack, the 
dream boys of the minor leagues about 
whom much had been written in Cleve- 
land, were to report for their big-league 
introduction. 

Buffalo fans revolted. They threat- 
ened to boycott the Bisons’ park if 
Boudreau and Mack left. The press in 
Cleveland trained its bows and arrows 
on the Tribe front office, accused the 
club of hippodroming just to get a 
crowd, which it didn’t. Only 16,000 
turned out. 

But those 16,000 never will forget that 
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America needs her cars—needs them kept in running 
condition...and needs them running. 

Nearly thirty million of them add up to the greatest 
privately owned mass transportation system the world 
has ever known.. 

Jack them up, and overnight you would throw an unbear- 
able load on the public carriers—a load they couldn’t absorb. 

We must drive our cars /ess—leave them home when we 
can—but we must drive them enough to keep them in shape. 
An idle car (especially the rubber) unless professionally 
prepared for storage, deteriorates rapidly—costs real 
money to restore to active service. 


We must drive better—with a new sense of the things we 
do that shorten the life of any part of the car. Habits are 
hard to change, but parts may be even harder to get! 

And we must keep an eye—a relentless, American Eagle’s 
eye—on the condition of our cars. From bumper to bumper 
and fender to fender. Every nut, bolt, widget and gadget. 
... Every bushing and bearing and screw and plug and 
gasket. Just let some neglected part fail—some ten-or- 
fifteen-cent doo-flicker you never even heard of—and your 
car might be laid-up for the duration! 

Preventive Service will reveal most possible sources of 
trouble before the trouble happens—and keep it from 
happening. Your part consists of giving your automotive 
specialist the chance to do 4s part .. . the chance to render 
full Preventive Service to your car. 

* To help you and the service man, COLLIER’S has prepared a new, up-to-the- 
minute book of questions and answers on “WAR and Your Car.”’ It elaborates the 
points merely outlined in this article. Enclose 6 cents to cover cost of handling 


and mailing. Address Preventive Service, COLLIER’S, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 









and your tires 


Saving rubber is the most vital need— 
and this requires attention to tires, 
wheels, shock absorbers and springs. 
Poor wheel alignment is Tire Saboteur 
Number One! Wheels out of line scuff 
and scrub your tires against the road. 
Save rubber by keeping alignment under 
strict control! Shock absorbers and 
springs should be properly serviced and 


Eternal vigilance is the price of engine 
safety! More care should be exercised 
than ever before to assure that all moving 
parts are properly lubricated. Make sure 
that the correct grade of good oil, and 
the recommended kind of lubricant, are 
kept to “FULL” in the crankcase, trans- 
mission and differential. See that the 
element in your oil filter is replaced 





and lubrication 
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and your electrical system 


Within your car is a self-sustaining 
power plant complete with generator, 
storage battery, transformer (coil), dis- 
tri buters Bowes lines running to spark 
plugs and lights. Like a municipal plant, 
it requires inspection and maintenance 
service. The fan belt drives the generator 
—see that it doesn’t slip on the job. 
Have the battery kept supplied with 
distilled water (once a week isn’t too 
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often) and see that its cable \d 
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all wiring and connectio! -© 
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cleaning and inspection. 
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d your engine’s efficiency 


Fortunately, the wear is usually local- 
ized in piston rings, valves, or bearings. 
... It may be nothing more than a stick- 
ing valve, but prompt attention is better 
than regret.... Protect your engine by 
preventing the unnecessary wear that 
would result from neglect! 


' and engine tune-up 


performance. DON’T depend upon re- 
tarding the spark to get rid of “ping” — 
waste of gasoline, and loss of power 
would result! 

A worn or dirt-clogged carburetor— 
or one that’s out of adjustment—wastes 
gasoline, too. Prevent waste by having 
your carburetor periodically checked 
and adjusted. 


)) 


ind your cooling system 


the unavoidable rust which does form. 


Thermostats and hoses should be 
checked, and cylinder head nuts or 
studs tightened. As frequently as once a 
month the adjustment of the fan belt 
should be checked.... Stretching and 
slipping precede failure—‘‘Prevent slip- 


ping and prevent failure!” 
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and your car’s appearance 


An occasional wash-and-polish isn’t 
enough! Start with one thorough treat- 
ment with a good cleaner. ... Then the 
car is ready for a protective coat of wax 
or polish, which should be periodically 
renewed. Prevent deterioration, and the 
good finish of a modern car will last as 
long as the car itself. 


This is a good time to check the wind- 
shield wipers—we can't take a chance 
these days on an accident of any kind! 
See that each wiper is operating prop- 
erly, and that the blade is in good 
condition. Be sure that the windshield is 
kept clean at all times with an efficient, 
non-smearing cleaner. 





and your stopping 


Dependable brakes are more important 
today than ever, so brake care deserves 
unremitting attention. Hydraulic brak- 
ing systems should be flushed twice a 
year—kept filled to capacity ... the brakes 





themselves should be adjusted, to pre- 
vent tire wear and insure safe stopping. 
Worn brake linings should be re- 


placed before brake drums are damaged. 
Prevent this expensive repair job. 


Copyright 1942, The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co 


If a car must, or should, be laid up for the duration of the war, definite 
steps are necessary to prepare it for long storage. This requires professional 
knowledge and handling because, in addition to taking care of tires, battery, 
finish, upholstery, running gear and bright work, special treatment of internal 
parts is vital to prevent serious damage. 
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As he heard the sound, instinctively he threw his arm around Henri- 
etta and pushed her to the wall of a building and stood in front of her 
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By John P. Marquan¢ 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD McLEO} 


The Story Thus Far: 


\\y shew GREENE, a shy and likable + 
geologist in the employ of the Boca Gra, 
foothills of the Andes Mountains, comes doy 
town of Santa Rosa on the first leg of a dang: 
pecting trip into the interior. 

At the hotel he runs into Milton Bird, m 
Boca Grande, who had come down to Santa F 
fore on some complicated business which th 
forgotten. Bird, a handsome, self-assured mr 
heavily. He mentions that a British destroye; 
a German raider lurking off the canal has be jy 
says he has made the acquaintance of two fs lly dri 
men, Martinez and Gruber. 

In Santa Rosa, Winslow Greene has one c + to 
he dreads. Jim Walters, the mine manager, | 
to meet a Miss Henrietta Simpson on the b | 
from New York that day. She is going up to | 
work in the office and will take the upriver bo; 

On his way to the customs docks, Win | 
stopped by a soft-spoken, handsome stranger | 
pensive Panama, who introduces himself as 
of the secret police. Lopez intimates that tw 
Martinez and a Senior Gruber, may try to get 
tion out of Greene about his mining operatio |Ligy 
only that Winslow let him know, in room 4] tii 
when and if he is approached by the two. T. ejay 
mains noncommittal. 

At the ship, Winslow meets Miss Simps 5 baw 
blond girl wearing expensive clothes. Glumly eaas 
to the hotel. In her room she suddenly breaks ¢ \ inte 
while Winslow helplessly looks on. She tell: § te) 
came here to get away from someone she hi "ome! 
marry. Winslow, embarrassed at such an intir ‘fey 
becomes shy and tongue-tied. Finally she say Youu 
fully nice.” Winslow likes that. He enjoys < ob dy) 
shopping with her for suitable clothes and whi & tis§ 
back to the hotel he asks her to have dinner | him 

‘Bhen he goes down to the barroom where h mau! 
air-line manager, who tells him that the Britis! sane 
a coast boat full of oil. They have no doubt s smu 
out to a raider. ‘The British consul says they dipra , 
raider now if they only had some planes,” th Pine =) 


continues. “She can’t be far offshore and she’ 
of oil.” 
Il ~ 


Wass GREENE recalled thal 


had spoken about the raider, 
interested at the time. 

He was thinking of Henrietta Simp) He 
told her a good deal about himself, buf 
had seemed quite natural to tell her. He wise 
about the Colorado School of Mines. He wr 
about his first job in British Columbia alabout®)) 
winter he had spent in Alaska, and how den 
to Venezuela with an exploration oul 
he had come to Boca Grande five yearsbue Ff 

“Aren’t you ever lonely?” she had as’ him 

“No,” he said. “I’m used toit. I've a 
sort of restless. I rather like to be alone 

“You don’t look like the sort of pers wi0® 
to places like that.” 

He knew very well what he looked 1) He¥ 
lean and stringy with stooped shoulders © Ge? 
look like anybody who might amount "ay 
He wished that he looked more like Mi 

Just as he was wishing it, Milton { push 
through the door to the bar. “Say,” V@ 
“have you heard the news? She was 4 ol 
all right.” And then he slapped Winslot shoul 
“Where’s the office girl? Is she pretty? 

“She’s taking a rest,” Winslow said, &| for sot | 
reason his answer made Milton laugh. . 

“Well, I'll see her later, down at the #®’ 
o’clock tomorrow morning.” oF 

Milton walked whistling out of the hi # 
Winslow wished that he had Milton Bi’ 3 
self-consciousness. He wished that he ‘ | 
as easily with casual acquaintances, 4m ‘ 
particularly that he did not always feel Ae 
were looking at him. As Milton left he fel at 
one was just behind him. He told himsé <A 
diculous but he could not get away frot ; 
the feeling he had had once before in 4 y 
piece of country near the headwaters of | 
He had been paddling down a stream ia! 
dugout canoe. An Indian whom he hadalu ™ 
of as friendly was paddling in the stern. 
same feeling now between the shoulder 
that other time it had saved his life. 


s \ 
The dice boxes kept banging on Pe ie 
endless game of poker dice which the a 















and the agricultural agent were play? 
finally turned around. _(Continu 
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Champion Spark Plugs are on active duty in every phase of wartime service 
on land, water and in the air, demonstrating day after day that they are more 
vital—more dependable than ever. The knowledge and experience gained in 
this highly diversified and rigorous service will be invaluable. Obviously this 
will add to the inherent dependability of Champions—dependability that has 
made Champions the preferred spark plugs. 


Wake up sleepy, sluggish engines with Champion 
Spark Plugs. Their exclusive and rugged Sillimanite 
insulators insure the hottest possible spark, the 
secret of complete combustion; and their patented 
Sillment seal prevents troublesome leakage common 
to ordinary spark plugs. Leakage causes overheating, 
pre-ignition and rough, wasteful engine operation. 
You’re money ahead to insist on Champions. 







More Vital- 
More Dependable 


than ever! 
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You wouldn’t pay for gasoline pumped on the ground; but 
you are continually paying for gasoline wasted if you keep 
spark plugs too long in service, fail to keep them clean 
and spark gaps properly spaced. So have your spark plugs 
tested and cleaned at regular intervals. Replace old, worn- 
out or inferior quality spark plugs with new Champions. 


E GASOLINE ° KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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SAVE RUBBER / 


Here’s How WOOD of Akron Gets 


55,000 MILES 


OUT OF HIS TIRES! 





\ rma. 
ne ay pape 


PROPER INFLATION, ROTATION AND CAREFUL 
DRIVING ALONE WON'T SAVE YOUR TIRES! 


HERE’S THE TRUTH... Without correct 
wheel alinement and wheel balance you 
can easily waste 50% of your tire life, 
besides risking a death-dealing accident! 

You may be unaware that there is 
anything wrong with your steering 
alinement, until excessive tire wear be- 
gins to show. For in just ordinary driv- 
ing, Out-of-line and unbalanced wheels 
will scuff and pound the life out of your 
tires and vital steering parts. That’s 
why Wood of Akron and tens of thou- 
sands of smart car, truck and bus own- 
ers have their Wheel Alinement and 
Balance checked regularly. Wood gets 
over 55,000 miles on his tires and they 
are still good! Don’t drive another day 
without a Bear Steering 
Test. Make sure you are 
really getting the most 
out of your tires. 


DRIVE IN TO YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


BEAR 


STEERING SERVICE STATION 


For your FREE"'Tire Saver's Manuval”’ 
telling how to get thousands of extra 
miles from your tires, write Bear Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. C, Rock Island, Ii. 
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it. However, it is associated with cop- 
per more widely than with any other 
metal, and by-product plants at several 
of the nation’s great copper mines pro- 
duce most of the moly that is not pro- 
duced at Climax. One tungsten mine 
and one lead mine also produce some. 
The Greene Cananea copper mine in 
Mexico is the world’s leading producer 
outside the U. S., with 1,500,000 pounds 
a year. 

Molybdenum is. also produced in 
small quantities in Russia, Turkey, 
Chile and Canada. Perhaps the most 
heartening part of the picture is that 
only at the Knaben mine in Norway— 
producing before the war about 1,000,- 
000 pounds a year—and at a small mine 
in French Morocco, are there known 
sources available to the Axis. 

Even the geological story is some- 
what of a miracle. If you should slice 
down Bartlett Mountain through the 
middle, you would see that it consists, 
in essence, of a cone within a cone. The 
outer layer or cone is a ring of ancient 
granite and schist, from 250 to 700 feet 
thick. This, in some primordial time, 
was steamed full of moly in solution, not 
in thick veins but in small hair-fine frac- 
tures through the whole mass. The in- 
ner cone is a silicious granite, barren of 
moly. But at depth, part of the central 
barren core becomes moly ore again. 
Slice off the top of the mountain hori- 
zontally, and the hollow moly-bearing 
ring would be about 4,000 feet east by 
west and 3,000 feet north to south, like 
a huge doughnut of ore with its center 
filled with barren rock. 

Good ore runs about six tenths of one 
per cent molybdenite, or about 10 to 12 
pounds per ton. But there are no fixed 
limits to the ore body; the moly gradu- 
ally fades out in the granite, and the 
miners follow it and send broken rock 
to the mill if it contains as little as four 
pounds to the ton. 

Miners describe the process of min- 
ing in highly technical terms, but to the 
layman they are simply caving down the 
mountain. 


Million-ton Blastings 


Back in its depths beyond the tun- 
nels, they drill holes and place thou- 
sands of pounds of explosive. Then 
everyone gets out, the mountain groans 
and labors, and hundreds of thousands 
of tons of broken ore—one blast brought 
down 1,250,000 tons—tumble down to 
be loaded on the endless trains of mine 
cars that emerge at a rate of one every 
two or three minutes from the mountain 
and toot off to the crusher a half mile 
away, where units as massive as a bat- 
tleship’s turrets grind the rock into flour 
fineness for the mill. 

In the mill are long batteries of flota- 
tion cells. The ore, now powder-fine, is 
run into these cells, mixed with pine oil, 
air and water. The particles of molyb- 
denite cling to the bubbles of air, which 
float. Electrically driven paddles whirl- 
ing alongside the cells ceaselessly skim 
off this floating substance into an end- 
less trough for collection; the refuse or 
gangue sinks to the bottom of the cells. 
The molybdenite concentrate is cleaned, 
dried and packed. 

But Climax isn’t done. It has research 
laboratories at Golden, Colo., and at 
Detroit, Mich., and a converting plant at 
Langeloth, Pa. 

Here the raw molybdenite is con- 
verted into many forms. It is roasted 
and sacked (or canned) in units of five 


|pounds and upward, so the watchful 
| steelmaster can simply toss these units 


into the molten bath one by one and 


know when he has reached the exact 
proportions he wants. 

The resulting alloys are now going into 
high-speed tools, armor plate for ships, 
and steel for the guns that fire from be- 
hind the tough moly-alloyed shields of 
turrets; into plane parts, antiaircraft 
mounts, bullet cores, torpedo shells, 
rifle and machine-gun barrels, truck and 
tank axles and plating, and many other 
parts for trucks, tanks and jeeps that 
must bounce over tough terrain with- 
out breaking down. 

But Climax still isn’t done. Its ex- 
perts prepare self-reducing briquets for 
foundries and furnaces, moly trioxide 
for making the pure metal used in the 
electric industry, sodium molybdate for 
colors and printing ink. Moly also is 
used as a catalyzer in the process by 
which oil is hydrogenated, in the chem- 
ical bases of many other preparations, 
and in the ceramic industry. 


The Pioneers of Climax 


This huge enterprise at Climax was 
built from scratch, and it took a lot of 
scratching. A forest ranger first sent ore 
out to be identified, and Hugh Leal, a 
Kansas banker, financed claims which 
covered part of the deposits. After 
hanging on until about the beginning of 
the first World War, Leal sold his claims 
to a syndicate headed by Max Schott of 
New York, which raised capital during 
that war. A 250-ton mill was built and 
some moly produced and then, through 
long years after the war, money, brains 
and endless toil were plowed into re- 
search and into attempts to sell the ele- 
ment, which found few sales outlets. 

The mine was closed in 1919, reopened 


in September, 1924, and has been worked | 


continuously since, growing by stages to 
its present huge size as the world de- 
manded more moly. 

Today, Climax Molybdenum Co.’s 
closely held stock is valued, at market 
prices, at between $75,000,000 and $80- 
000,000. But try to buy it for that! It 
has made many men wealthy and given 
many more a life competence. But ev- 
ery one of those men can point to grayed 
hairs and lined faces from their long 
years of pioneering toil. 

Aside from the huge size and the 
formidable efficiency of the plant, what 
strikes the layman is that, working in 
the deadly, dusty silicate rock, there 
is virtually no dust. 

There is a reason. Climax has spent 
more than $500,000 for ventilation and 
dust control. Wherever dust is made, 
there are fine water sprays to dampen 
and lay it. 

At that elevation, a sure water supply 
is the most needed and the most ex- 
pensive requisite for a plant and com- 
munity so large. The mine produces a 
stream of water that is purified for do- 
mestic use, and there is an artificial lake, 
gathered from the mountains, lying 600 
feet below the mine. Water from this 
and from a supplementary lake in the 


-midst of the desert of tailings is end- 


lessly pumped into the mill and the 
crusher. 

Climax has about 4,000 acres, and the 
entire community is company-owned. 
The company is insured in Colorado’s 
state compensation fund, and its rate 
has gone steadily down, reflecting .the 
decrease in reportable accidents from 
about 166 per million man-hours 
worked, in 1931, to an almost-miracu- 
lous 14.76 in 1940. Its Colorado pay roll 
alone now runs more than $200,000 a 
month, and it pays two thirds of the 
taxes in its home county. 

THE END 
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Flashlights are importa 
defense. But metal flashlig 
ting scarce. Their manu 
civilian use is prohibited, 
order, as of May 3l. ri 
So if youhaveanoldflash 
up and look it over. If it di 
take it to your dealer. Hel 
repair or replace a faulty 
switch connection —or ba 
And from nowon—Keery( 
FIT! Use Ray-O-Vac LEAKPRO 
—guaranteed to guard it 
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Why not have this pro | 
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Batteries are only 10 cen 
Ray-O-Vae Comj 
2319 Winnebago, Madison, | 
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it was too bright and garish, but it fitted 
his mood that night. It was a place that 
did its best to be sophisticated and con- 
tinental. It had a counter heaped with 
cakes and pastries. There were glass 
cases filled with assorted liquors. There 
were clean white cfoths on the tables 
surrounding a dance floor and in one 
corner was an American importation— 
a juke box, glowing with rainbow-col- 
ored lights and blaring out dance music. 

He was careful to give her simple 
food and he ordered a bottle of Chilean 
wine. He was pleased when she asked 
him questions. He had never realized 
that anyone like Henrietta Simpson 
could be interested in anything that he 
did. 

“Tell me about where you’re going,”’ 
she asked. 

He told her he was going by plane to 
a landing field near a town with an In- 
dian name. Then he would go by’motor 
and then by mule to the base camp 
which would be reasonably comfortable 
in spite of its remoteness. There was a 
short-wave radio which communicated 
every night with the mine at Boca 
Grande. From the base camp he was 
going alone to a stream which the Indi- 
ans had said contained large deposits of 
gold-bearing gravel. He could not tell 
how long it would take him to travel 
from the base camp to that stream. He 
would have good hunters with him, so 
that it would be possible to live off the 
country. There were fish and wild pigs 
and monkeys, and an animal called a 
kinkajou, that was something like a rac- 
coon at home. 

“It sounds better than Boca Grande,” 
she said. 

“It’s better if you’re used to it,” he 
told her. 

Then she leaned toward him across 
the table. “I don’t suppose you’d take 
someone else along? I mean it. I'd like 
to go.” 

What surprised him was that she 
really meant it. 

“That would give them something to 
talk about up at the mine,” he said. 

“Would that bother you?” she asked. 
“You needn’t worry about the money. 
I can pay my way.” 

Then she must have realized it was 
impossible because she shook her head 
quickly before he had time to answer 
her. 

“It isn’t so bad at Boca Grande. You'll 
get used to it,” he said. 

“Why don’t you like it there?” She 
looked at him curiously, waiting for his 
answer. 








EARLY all the tables were filled by 
then and the music from the juke | 
box was still louder. 

“JT guess because I’m shy,” he said. | 
“I’m no good at dancing or at talking. | 
It’s pretty social there.” 

“Out where you’re going,” she had to 
raise her voice against the juke box, “is 
it dangerous?” 

“None of this country is dangerous if 
you’re used to it.” 

Then he saw that she was not watch- 
ing him any longer. When he turned to 
follow the direction of her glance he felt 
a spasm of disappointment, almost of 
resentment. Milton Bird was walking 
toward their table followed by two men | 
Winslow had never seen before. One of | 
them was short and stoutish with close- | 
cropped gray hair. The other was thin 
and sallow with very deep-set dark eyes. 
Winslow pushed back his chair and | 
stood up. Milton was not looking at | 
him. He was looking at Miss Simpson. 

“This is Mr. Bird,” Winslow intro- | 


duced the newcomer. “He'll take you | 
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Cll Spice 


MEN’S TOILETRIES 
° FOR FATHER’S DAY 





Old Spice Shave Soap—in pottery mug. 
Free-lathering and long-lasting. Red- 
lined wood-veneered chest . $1.00 cee ae HA Le ee ly 


Old Spice After-Shaving Lotion—in 
pottery container with sprinkler top. 





$3,000.00 In prizes 
WAR SAVINGS BONDS any stamps IN 
THE EARLY AMERICAN gin spict 


FATHER'S DAY JINGLE CONTEST 


Old Spice Set—After-Shave Lotion, 
Lather or Brushless Shave Cream, 
used-blade container . . . $1.50 


Old Spice Shave Set—Shave Soap in 
pottery mug, After-Shaving Lotion 
add valcuni? an + fe ee RZD 


Good grooming preparations of quality, witha bracing 
freshness men appreciate. Gifts of character, in pottery 
containers and wood-veneered chests distinguished by 
authentic illustrations of America’s first trading ships. 
Contest information and entry blanks will be supplied 
by stores with each purchase of Early American Old 
Spice Men’s Toiletries. Watch for the dramatic Old 
Spice Father’s Day window displays. 


EACH A SHULTON ORIGINAI 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. OF 


SHULTON, INC. « Rockefeller Center + 630 Fifth Avenue + New York, N. Y. 
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tn Bostontan Atr-Cools 





SHE: I’ve never seen you so flighty about 
a pair of shoes. 


HE: Elementary, my dear Co-pilot—I never 
had Bostonian Air-Cools before. 


SHE: What’s so special about Bostonian 
Air-Cools? 


HE: Well, there’s down-draft ventilation, 
for one thing. The air goes through the 
vents to my feet. Those little breezes 
evaporate the perspiration and keep my 
feet dog-gone cool. 


SHE: Is that all? The way you talk I 
thought there must be a cake of ice stored 
in each toe. 


HE: Better than that! These shoes are cool 


and they have comfort—Walk-fitted com- 
fort—builtin from heel to toe. That means 
more smiles per mile. Get it? 


Bostonians .. Whitman, Mass. + $8.95 to $12.50 














to the mine on the river boat tomorrow.” 

“Well, well,’’ Milton said to the girl. 
“IT thought you'd be forty, wearing 
glasses. Say, there must be a mistake 
somewhere. Why didn’t you call for me 
sooner? You and I are going to have a 
swell time at Boca Grande.” 

It occurred to Winslow that Milton 
held her hand a good deal longer than 
was necessary. There was something 
flattering in his admiration, something 
in his elaborateness which women al- 
ways liked. Winslow had never felt as 
he did just then. It was a hot sensation 
of jealousy combined with a sort of 
panic, for he saw at once that Milton 
Bird was impressed by her. 

“T suppose he’s been telling you to 
keep out of the sun,” Milton said, “and 
not to drink the water. Well, don’t you 
let Winslow worry you. I’m looking after 
you now. What are we all having? What 
about champagne?” 

Then the sallow man coughed, a short, 
delicate little cough. “Do not forget your 
friends, if you please,” he said. 

“Why, boys,” Milton turned to them 
cheerfully, “do you blame me, boys? 
This is Mr. Gruber and this is Mr. Mar- 
tinez. And now excuse me, please. I 
know what the lady wants. She wants 
to dance. Come on, Sefiorita. Why 
didn’t I know you ten years ago?” 


j (Mee BIRD was always a part of 
the music when he danced. Wins- 
low could see them weaving in and out 
among the other couples. As he watched 
them, he noticed Sefor Lopez’s hat on a 
rack across the room. He recognized it 
even from that distance because the 
crown was too high for the current style, 
and the breadth of the brim gave it an 
unusual proportion, but as his glance 
searched the tables he could not find 
Sefor Lopez. He could almost imagine 
that Senor Lopez had made himself in- 
visible, all except his hat. With that 
thought came another: Senor Lopez had 
told him that a Mr. Gruber and a Mr. 
Martinez would speak to him and, sure 


| enough, there they were. 


They had arrived casually enough at 
his table and now there they were, smil- 
ing at him. Their presence was the only 
thing that day which gave Winslow 
Greene any real uneasiness, for it made 
him acutely aware that there was some- 


| thing going on which he did not know 


about. Certainly there was something. 
Mr. Gruber had folded his thick hands 


| upon the table. Mr. Martinez coughed 
| again and smiled. 


“Our friend Mr. Bird forgets us,” Mr. 


| Martinez said. “He has a way with the 
| ladies. 


If I had a wife I think I should 
keep her locked up from Mr. Bird.” 

“Yes.” Mr. Gruber gave a comfort- 
able chuckle. “Mr. Greene, I am afraid 
he will take your girl away.” 

Winslow glanced at the dance floor 
and again at Senor Lopez’s hat. 

“But if he does,” said Mr. Gruber, 
“shall we three mind? There are other 
fish in the sea for a so-handsome man 
like Mr. Greene. Let us leave and make 
a night of it, eh?” 

“Thanks,” Winslow said. “I couldn’t 
do that, really.” But he was afraid what 
they implied was true. Henrietta Simp- 
son would have no use for him now that 
she had seen Milton Bird. 

“It is because I am a German you re- 
fuse, I think,” Mr. Gruber said. “It is a 
misfortune these days to be a German. 
Myself, I hate the Nazi party.” 

“That is true,” Mr. Martinez spoke 
softly, as though he were disclosing a 
secret which only Winslow Greene must 
know. “It is sad for him here because 
he hates the Nazis.” 

“Yes.” Winslow said, “that must be 
sad,” and Mr. Martinez coughed again. 

“How is it at Boca Grande?” Mr. 
Martinez asked. “I hear the quality of 
the ore is growing richer, particularly in 
the vein to the northeast. You see, I 
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sowled again but before 
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etta Simpson was smiling 
gone,” she said. 
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Vinslow told her. “I was 
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hat but in that interval 
hat had also disap- 
thing that might possibly 
gone, and only Henrietta 


dance at all?” she asked. 
your toes,” he said. “You 
y it. Not after Milton 
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past the shops, he told her it was better | 
to get a good night’s sleep, since she was 
going to make an early start, and that he 
was setting out even earlier. Most of 
Santa Rosa was sleeping already and 
most of the lights were out. Doors to 
the courtyards were closed and barred, 
and the iron shutters of the shops were 
down. They walked down a street called 
the Street of the Opera, though Winslow 
never knew just why, and then they 
turned to the Street of the Twentieth 
of August. Both the street and the side- 
walks ahead of them were blankly 
empty beneath a few dim street lights. 

“You'll come back, won't you?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Oh, yes. I—” 
And then he stopped. 

A man had turned from a side street 
about a block ahead of them, moving in 
the direction which they were taking, so 
that his back was turned to them, 
straight and white—but once again 
Winslow recognized the hat. There was 
no use telling Henrietta, because he had 
other things to say. 

“T wouldn’t miss coming back for any- 
thing,” he said, but he was never sure 
whether he said it or simply thought it, 
because that was when the shots came 
from the shadows of a doorway just a 
block ahead. 

He could see the flashes just as he 
heard the sound, and instinctively he 
threw his arm around Henrietta’s waist 
and pushed her to the wall of a building 
and stood in front of her. He had seen 
such things before, but he had never 
been so shaken. There were four shots 
that came almost together. There was 
a sickening fascination, watching that 
figure with the Panama. First it halted, 
then as it was hit again, the impact of 
the bullets made it whirl sideways. Then 
it fell and the hat rolled in the gutter. 
Next there was a thud of footsteps as 
two dark figures detached themselves 
from the doorway and ran, and finally 
the street was full of voices. People| 
seemed to spring up from the ground, | 
running toward the crumpled man who 
was lying on his face. 

Winslow did not realize until then 
that he was holding Henrietta’s hand. 

“Come,” he said, “let’s get out of 
here.” But his heart was beating pain- | 
fully. He was thinking of how Mr. 
Martinez had looked when he had seen 
the hat. 

‘Did they—” she stopped and caught 
her breath, “did they kill him?” 

“Yes. Please try not to look. We'll 
be around the corner in a minute.” 

Then they turned a corner, walking 
very quickly, and the sight was gone. 

“Try not to think of it,” he said. 
“These things happen here. There are 
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always riots and revolutions.” He felt 
her fingers tighten over his. “It hasn’t 
anything to do with you or me, but I’m 
afraid it spoiled your evening.” 


“No,” she said, “don’t say that. It 
was such a nice evening. Do you 
think—”’ 

“Don’t talk about it,’’ he said. “The 


police will be there now.” 

If she had not been with him, he 
would not have minded, for his life in 
mining camps and his life on the fringes 
of South American countries had made 
him inured to violence and to sudden 
death by accident or otherwise. He had 
seen a revolution sweep through a small 
town once, and sometimes he still would 
awaken with a start because his memo- 
ries of the street fighting had disturbed 
his dreams. He had seen drunken men 
from the hill country fighting with 
machetes, and he had seen miners hide- 
ously mangled by accidents under- 
ground. He certainly would not have 
minded if she had not been there with 
him. 


HE TRIED to talk to her casually 
about other things, but his voice at 
first sounded elaborate and unnatural. 
He explained to her that Captain Garcias 
would call for her in the morning and 
he repeated to her all the details of the 
trip she would make to Boca Grande. 
He wanted to put that moment from her 
mind, and he was sure that the best way 
of doing it was to resort to simple facts. 
He was glad to see that she was listen- 
ing, and gradually his own mind dwelt 
only on her again, for he began to real- 
ize that he would not see her for a long 
while, and that the day they had spent 
together was almost over, and still the 
minutes were slipping by. 

The lift moved slowly up to the fourth 
floor. She unlocked the door of her 
room, and then she turned on the lights. 
Her wardrobe trunk was packed with 
the things she would not need. He had 
gone over most of the details with her 
that afternoon. 

“You’re sure your bags are all closed 
tight?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “You closed them.” 

“Well,” he said, “we checked over ev- 
erything, didn’t we? There’ll be mos- 
quito netting on the boat, and your 
stateroom windows are screened, but I 
wouldn’t keep your lights on too long on 
the boat tomorrow night, particularly if 
she sticks on a sandbar. The malarial 
mosquitoes are thick upriver. Wait a 
minute. Have you a hot-water bottle 
with you?” 

“What on earth would I need one 
for?” she asked. “It’s hot enough with- 
out one, isn’t it?” 

“You can have mine,” he said. “I al- 
ways travel with one. What are you 
laughing at?” 

“T didn’t mean to laugh,” she said. “I 
only did because it’s like you. No, keep 
your hot-water bottle.” 

“Well,” he said, “I guess everything’s 
all ready. The hotel will keep your 
trunk.” 

“Yes. I’m all right,” she said. 

“Well,” he said, “I mustn’t keep you 
up any longer.” But he still stood there 
in the center of her room. It was the 
first time in years that he had felt 
lonely. 

“You'll come back, won’t you?” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. 
back. Well, good night.” 

“Good night.” She held out both her 
hands, and he took them. 

“And don’t worry about—what we 
saw,” he said. “Those things happen 
sometimes.” 

“Of course,” she answered. 
thinking about that.” 

“Well,” he said again. “Good night.” 

He never understood how he could 
have dared to kiss her, and he was sure 
that he had never consciously thought of 


“Tll come 


“T’m not 


taking such a liberty. It must have hap- 
pened because the shooting had upset 
him. He felt a shock of surprise when 
his lips touched hers, and the next in- 
stant he was mortified and felt sure that 
he had spoiled it all. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” he said. “I didn’t 
mean to do that. Please excuse me.” 

He repeated what she said next in his 
mind for days and for weeks afterward. 
He hardly knew her. That was the 
amazing thing about it. It was unbeliev- 
able that such a thing could happen in 
the course of a single day. 

“Why, I don’t mind,” she said. “I’ve 
been hoping you would all day. You can 
do it again if you like, so—so we'll both 
remember.” 

That was what she said. There was 
absolutely no doubt about it—‘“‘so we'll 
both remember.” The words still pulsed 
in his temples when he walked across 
the hall and unlocked his own room door. 
Nothing like that had ever happened to 
him before. She had let him kiss her 
again, so that they would both remem- 
ber; it might have meant a great deal or | 
only a little; it might not be serious for | 
her, but it was deadly serious for some- | 
one like him. He wondered whether she 
had realized that. 

Thoughts such as these ran through 
his mind even when he closed his door 
and switched on his light. He was so 
bewildered by then that it was a minute 
before his instinctive sense of order told 
him that things were not exactly as he 
had left them. His bedding roll, still on 
the floor by the foot of his bed, jutted 
into the room at a slight angle, and he 
certainly had not left it so. He looked 
up from it slowly to the top of his bu- 
reau where he had left the battered 
leather case that contained his field 
notebooks and the engineering reports 
of the Boca Grande mine. He placed) 
the case exactly in the center of the 
bureau out of his finicky instinct for 
order. He found the case closed, but it 
was not just where it had been left. 
Winslow moved very quickly and 
quietly to the door of his clothes closet 
and jerked it open. The closet was 
empty except for his travel-stained 
trench coat. 








ws he opened the leather case, his 

notebooks, his papers, were all there, | 
but the Boca Grande report was on top. 
It just happened that he was literal 
about such matters, and he recalled dis- 
tinctly that the Boca Grande report had 
been at the bottom. There was nothing 
of any importance in his leather case; it 
was simply the general idea that dis- 
turbed him—that someone had been fur- 
tively watching him and that someone 
had known when his room was empty. 

He was sure that if he were to ring 
for the room boy that either the boy 
would know nothing, or else he would 
have been bribed to be quiet. 

Sefior Lopez had asked him to call his 
room that night, room 410, and the room 
would be about twenty paces down the 
hall. 

“TI wonder,’ Winslow whispered to 
himself, and he knelt and loosened the 
straps of his bedding roll, and pushed 
his arm inside. 

His .45 revolver was safe in its hol- 
ster, wrapped in his spare clothing. He 
put on his raincoat and thrust the re- 
volver into the right side pocket, and 
opened his room door softly. The cor- 
ridor outside had that dreamy look pe- 
culiar to all hotels in the middle of the 
night. 

The room boy was in his little cubby- 
hole near the elevator shaft with his 
head pillowed in his arms on a table in 
front of him, sound asleep, and above 
the table, hanging from a nail, was the 
pass key to the rooms. It was new ir 
Winslow’s experience, but it was very 
simple to take the key from the nai. 
and walk quietly down the hall. 
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the paper-covered novel he had been 
reading, and tapped his finger gently on 
the gaudy-colored cover. 


“Sefior Greene,” he said, “you are no- ‘ f 
body’s fool, my friend. No, it was not || 


entirely careless of me. I had a little 
idea that I might be happier if I left 
without that hat. So many useless fel- 
lows were hanging about on the side- 
walk by the restaurant. I thought 
someone might take the hat and that 
I might observe what happened.”’ 

Senor Lopez paused and sighed, and 
his dark twinkling eyes met Winslow’s 
frankly as though he had explained ev- 
erything, but Winslow still gazed at him 
coldly. 

“What did you want in my room?” he 
asked. 

“In your room?” Senor Lopez re- 
peated. “My friend! Was your room 
searched?” 

“IT guess you know it was,” Winslow 
said. “Why did you want to look at the 
mine report?” 

Senor Lopez raised his dark eyebrows. 

“So that is what they wanted.” He 


raised his hands protestingly. “But, my | 


dear friend, you are mistaken. I was 


not in your room. Believe me, I am a| § 


gentleman.” 


a gazed at the lithe delicate 
figure of Seftor Lopez in his shirt 
sleeves, at his smooth shiny black hair, 
at his handsome aquiline face. 

“T don’t know what you are,” Wins- 
low said slowly, “or who you are. I just 
want to mind my own business and for 
you to mind yours. You said this morn- 
ing you were from the police. I asked 
about you in the bar this afternoon. My 
friends said they had never heard of 
you, and they know a lot about Santa 
Rosa.” 

“But, my dear Sefior Greene,” Sefior 
Lopez shrugged his shoulders eloquently 
and patiently, “of course they do not 


know me. I am from the President’s | 


own private bureau, and this isa deli- 
cate affair that cannot go on any record. 
I cannot show you my papers because I 
do not travel with them, but my word 
of honor—my word of honor as a gen- 
tleman—” 

But Winslow was not impressed. He 
had a number of ideas as he stood there 
gazing thoughtfully at Senor Lopez. 

“That would sound better,” he said, 
“Sf you hadn’t offered me that hat your- 
self this morning. How do you answer 
that one, Lopez?” 

(To be continued next week) 
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Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 18 


ORT SILL, Okla. Whither he was 

being transferred was a very closely 
guarded secret, but one soldier here de- 
cided he’d try to find out anyway. For 
three days he made frantic but unpro- 
ductive inquiries; then, resigned to fate, 
the frustrated fighter climbed into a 
truck with his buddies and nonchalantly 
lighted a cigarette. “MacArthur, here I 
come,’ said he. Three minutes later the 
truck stopped and the driver announced 
the termination of the transfer. With 
his cigarette still burning, the soldier 
hopped out and joined his new organiza- 
tion in the same general area where he 
got his basic training. 


AMP BLANDING, Fla. It’s getting 
hot again and the boys who have 
been doing their stints in the heavy 
sands around this neck of the country 
have a fellow feeling for the Negro sol- 
dier who sat down the other day after a 


| long drill session and remarked: “I sho 


wish dese shoes had fans in ’em.” 


WARE that German subs off the At- 
lantic Coast comb the air for infor- 


|mation about the weather, smart guys 


at Blanding are wondering if they 
couldn’t befuddle the enemy by broad- 
casting roll calls from the Quartermaster 
outfit. In the pay-roll section alone are 
Snow, Fogg and Haile; furthermore, 
there’s Dew in the Medical Department 
and Rain at Camp Headquarters. 


Ae SOON as Congress acted favorably 

upon the measure to increase Army 
pay, amateur sleuths at Blanding under- 
took to find out what the lads intended 
to do with the extra dough. Consensus 
was, some of it would go toward War 
Stamps and larger money orders home- 
| ward bound, but mainly the boys who 
| were carrying $2,000 and $3,000 insur- 
| rance policies planned to jump them to 
| the $10,000 limit. Reminds us of the 
| World War story about the officer who 
| was assigned to address a regiment on 
the subject of investing in government 
insurance. He climbed onto a platform 
and made his spiel and waited for the 
men to react. The apathy was colossal. 
The officer cleared his throat and made 
one more stab. “Do you men think,” 
asked he, “that Uncle Sam would send 
you into the front-line trenches after he 
had insured your lives for $10,000?” 





The rush that followed almost battered 
down the platform, and when the splin- 
ters stopped flying, every man in the 
outfit had signed up. 


AMP CROFT, 8S. C. So much has 

been said about the headaches of 
buck privates during their training 
period that officers at this post, where 
60,000 rookies a year learn their basic 
infantry tricks, compared notes the 
other day and decided they probably 
have more trials and tribulations than 
the buck privates. Public Relations 
Officer Capt. Robert G. Stephens, Jr., 
presents two briefs in the case for the 
officers. 

1. So many of the new gents in a com- 
pany of the 39th Training Bn. were hav- 
ing trouble getting their mail a diagram 
was drawn on a blackboard at a com- 
pany lecture one morning showing the 
correct way of addressing an envelope, 
thus: 


Private John Doe 
Company B, 39th Training Battalion 
Camp Croft, S. C. 


In less than a week the company mail 
clerk was staring at two letters ad- 
dressed to Private John Doe. He knew 
there was none in the outfit, but when 
he yelled the name at mail call one of 
the soldiers stepped up. “Your name’s 
not Joe Doe,” said the mail clerk sourly. 
The soldier’s defense was unquestion- 
able. “I know,” he said, “but that’s the 
way you told us to have our letters ad- 
dressed.” 

2. Over in the 37th Bn. a gang was 
being lectured on military etiquette. If 
a private wanted to speak to the bat- 
talion commander it would be neces- 
sary for him to first communicate with 
his company commander, etc, etc. Next 
day, a rookie stepped into his com- 
manding officer’s quarters, saluted 
smartly and said he’d like to secure a 
permit. ‘What kind of permit?” asked 
the C.O., impatiently ruffling a pile of 
papers on his desk. “Sir,” implored the 
private, “I’d like permission to speak to 
my top sergeant.” 


ORT BENNING, Ga. En route toa 

horse show in Atlanta, one Pvt. 
Tharpe of Richmond, Ind., and two bud- 
dies stopped to ask directions of a 
colored maid who was sweeping the 
front porch of a large farm house. The 
boys swear that after they got the direc- 
tions the following dialogue took place: 

“Who lives here?” 

“The kunnel, but he ain’t at home.” 

“Ts he an Army colonel?” 

“No, suh; indeed no. He is a natchel 
bawn kunnel.” 
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mo PEGGY LAMM of Richmond 
Heights, Mo., knows how to make 
socks last longer and thinks soldiers 
who have to darn their own might like 
to hear the secret. “Put hose over a 
mender,” Miss Lamm postcards, “and 
rub paraffin wax on toes, heels and 
other parts where wear occurs each time 
socks are laundered. It saves a lot of 
mending.” 


4 iets new chevrons hatched up some 
weeks ago for noncom technicians 
pleased the boys at first. The block 
letter T under the stripes looked swell. 
Then the lads at one post began to call 
the wearers Model-T corporals, etc. 
Besides, the T at first glance resembles 
the insignia worn by chaplains. The 
other day a rookie eased up to a Model- 
T sergeant and began: “Chaplain, sir, 
would you be kind enough to—” When 
he was interrupted by a string of words 
usually denoted in general publica- 
tions by a row of dashes, the rookie al- 
most went into what first-aiders know 
as severe shock. 
Ra AHEE 

HE above, as you'll recall seeing in 

this column for May 23d, is a line of 
soldiers named Herbie, created and 
christened by Typewriter Doodler Jac- 
quelyn Richardson, of Fort Bragg’s office 
of the Senior Hospital Chaplain. 

Without thought of discrediting Miss 
Richardson’s originality and ingenuity, 
we present two reactions. 

“Herbie,” writes Miss Lillian H. 
Carter, of Columbia, La., “is an old 
friend of mine. I was introduced to him 
during the last war by my big sister. 
However, he was then known as Oscar 
the Yank. Here are some groups, both 
side and back views.” 





Paul E. Rohrbaugh, York, Pa., shows 


Herbie at Port Arms, but declines credit 
for originating it: 


Pie igeiiis 


And, remaining modestly anonymous, 
“Another Typist’ writes that the letters 
used by Miss Richardson are very ap- 
propriate, being N O W; but submits 
a line of Herbies made up of the let- 
ters US A: 








UST goes to show an army is made up 
.W 
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of all types. 
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FALSE TEE 


Played “hob” with Daniel Dobb— 
But this is how he saved his job 


From door to door trudged Daniel Dobb, 


His sample case in hand; 


Yet all day long he made no sales, 


No orders could he land. 


( 
Alas! his dingy, foul 
false teeth 
Were more than folks 
could stand. 
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A dentist said: “Try POLIDENT, 


The modern thing to do. 


“Although you neither rub nor scrub 
Your teeth will ‘look like new’; 


“It brightens smiles; checks Denture Breath; 


Is inexpensive too,” 
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Rex Ristlite snaps on like 
a wristwatch! Throws 500 
ft. beam. A boon to me- 
chanics, car owners, sports 


focused bulb. Light color- 


Dobb did! And now his order file 


simply overflowing; 


His pay-checks, too, are lush and fat; 
His bank account is growing. 


The lesson? POLIDENT can keep 
Your plates clean, sweet and glowing! 


CLEAN PLATES, BRIDGES WITH 


POLIDENT 


ALL DRUG STORES, ONLY 30¢ 


How To 


Earn 
for 
“Extras” ! 


WANT extra money for new clothes, 
for doctor’s bills, for vacation, for 
War Stamps to help Uncle Sam to 
Victory—or just extra money of your 
own to spend as you please? Then, 
try our profitable plan for increasing 
your income asa Community Subscrip- 
tion Representative for COLLIER’S 
and the other popular Crowell-Collier 
Magazines. 

For full details of this attractive offer, 


just address a penny postal now to: 


Independent Agency Division, Desk C-48 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GIVES FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 
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flashlights are sold. 


FLASHLIGHT COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. C, lersey City, Wb. 
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Why Fight Ourselves? 


MERICAN industry has been criticized as 
a laggard in war. Yet American facto- 
ries are not only our first line of defense 
but actually our only line of defense if we are 
to triumph in this Second World War. Without 
the matchless organizing skill of industrial 
managers, without the technical competence of 
American engineers and scientists, without the 
zeal, energy and inventiveness of hundreds of 
thousands of American workers, our soldiers 
and sailors, our fliers and fighters, would be as 
helpless as the brave Chinese before the Japa- 
mese war machine or the well-drilled French- 
men against the German blitz. 

In peace, large-scale industry made prac- 
ticable the incomparably high standard of 
American living. In war, large-scale industry 
is forging the weapons through which we mean 
to win the war in behalf of our liberty and our 
lives. 

Thurman Arnold and the trust-busting poli- 
ticians in Washington know this. They seem, 
however, to act on the assumption that large 
American corporations are so immensely pro- 
ductive that it is perfectly safe to continue 
their baiting campaigns even in the dark and 
anxious hours of this worst of all wars. 

The fact is that the basic principles under 
which we as a people have developed have 
been distorted or ignored by Mr. Arnold and 
the Congressional committees before which he 
has attacked numerous large corporations that 
are helping magnificently to forge the weapons 
requisite for winning this war. Mr. Arnold 
without ever saying it plainly has implicitly 
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assumed the immorality df patents as giving 
rise to monopolies. 

Of course patents create monopolies. That’s 
their purpose. Section 8, paragraph 8 of Arti- 
cle 1 of the Constitution gives Congress the 
power “‘to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive rights to 
their respective writings and discoveries.” 

The purpose was to promote the progress of 
science and so to make it possible for people 
to live better. The section of the basic law, 
adopted at the very start of our national life, 
has been immensely fertile. 

American corporations, large and small, 
make discoveries and seek to patent their in- 
ventions. American corporations and Ameri- 
can individuals seek to buy the rights to use 
foreign inventions and to sell the rights to the 
foreign use of American discoveries. 

Why not? No nation and no people do all 
the thinking and make all the useful discov- 
eries and inventions. It is definitely to our 
national interest at any time to acquire inter- 
ests in foreign discoveries. To acquire these 
interests we have to make contracts. Until war 
intervenes honorable men and corporations 
keep their contracts. Governments and not 
private individuals or corporations have the 
authority to suspend contracts because of war. 

Thurman Arnold knows these things. So do 
the politicians in the Senate. Yet they do not 
hesitate to brand as base and even treasonable 
the sale and purchase of patents between 
American and German corporations under 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT 


Engines, propellers and airplanes are among the items of equipment most vitally needed by 
our armed forces. The faster they can be made, the sooner this war can be won. 

United Aircraft recognized this fact as far back as the summer of 1940, and started 
enlisting other manufacturers as emergency production sources. Under this program ten 
great manufacturers, whose names are household words, have teamed up to build several 
billion dollars worth of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and 
Vought-Sikorsky airplanes per year. This emergency production will be without profit to 
United Aircraft, which has gladly contributed its proven designs, technical experience and 
manufacturing “know-how.” 

This foresight is bringing results today. Precious months have been saved. A number 
of these manufacturers are already shipping engines and propellers in quantity, and the 
others are rapidly gearing up for production. 

All this is in addition to United Aircraft’s own vastly expanded production, which has 
increased many fold since 1940. 

This teamwork typifies the cooperative spirit of American industry in this emergency, 
about which the New York Times says: 


ing example of American industrial spirit rising to meet an emergency, 

with full cooperation and interchange of design, personnel and equipment 

between previously competitive elements within the aircraft industry and | 
| 
/ 


) 
“The whole manufacturing picture with regard to aircraft is an encourag- | 






utomobile industry, and between the two great industries themselves.” 


In€nlising the full-out efforts of these ten organizations, United Aircraft has helped 
to create what is probably the greatest manufacturing team the world has ever known. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 


o Se 


Pratt & Whitney Vought-Sikorsky Hamilton Standard 
Engines Airplanes Propellers 

















This famous quality 
brush has not gone up 
In Price. At yester- 
iy low price, it is 
asily today's “Big. 
gest Tooth B 4 
Value.” 
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USE ME 
WITH A 
BETTER 


DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BLADE 


If you get poor shaves too often... if 
your beard doesn’t always ‘‘come clean’’, 
or your face feels raw and tender and irri- 
tated, don’t be too quick to blame your 
blade. Blades today are really well made. 
It might be simply a matter of getting the 
right cream for your face, so 


Change your cream. Try Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream with the same blade you were 
complaining about! No matter how tough 
your beard, no matter how sensitive your 
skin, if you’re not 100% satisfied with 
Listerine Shaving Cream, just send the 
partly used tube to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Your money will be 
promptly refunded. That’s how sure we 
are that this different shaving cream will 
delight you! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Brushless and Lather 
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ANY WEEK 


WE HAVE just dropped in on friends 
of ours to see how their new baby was 
getting along. The kid is as lusty as 
a new born llama, which is to say 
healthy. And nobody on this reeling 
globe could be much lustier than its 
mother. But the father is still low in 
body and mind. He told us about it. 
They live in—well, let’s call it the 
suburbs of Brooklyn. You’ve got to 
be durable in the suburbs of Brooklyn. 
But his story is that without much 
warning the child began to get itself 
born. He piled his wife into his car, 
started for the hospital—in Brooklyn. 
Taking the shortest route he arrived at 
one of the many bridges only to find 
that there had been a nasty motorcar 
accident thereon and that the police 
had closed it to traffic. Our friend de- 
toured. This roundabout way was ten 
miles longer and packed with paving 
hazards. The car hit a break inthe road, 
going fifty-five miles an hour, plunged, 
swerved, remained upright. But his 
head hit the top of the car, carving a 
nasty gash in his scalp and incidentally 
doing his wife no good. Dazed, he ar- 
rived at the hospital, where his wife 
was carried into the maternity section, 
and where he fainted. His scalp was 
sewed up and, still dazed, he was driven 
back home. What with his minor con- 
cussion and the heavy sedative they 
gave him he went to sleep immedi- 
ately. He awoke the next morning, still 
groggy. In his blurred way he tried to 
remember what had happened. After 
some mental groping he _ recalled 
enough to telephone the hospital, got 
the nurse on the phone. ‘“How’s my 
wife?” he yelled. “What about the 
baby?” Of course he couldn’t see the 
nurse but he tells us that he could hear 
her yawn. “Listen, Dodger,” she re- 
plied. ‘“We’re okay on this end. 
Where’ve you been? How did our 
Beautiful Bums make out yesterday?” 
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WE’VE been going over the war situa- 
tion with one of those practical psy- 
chologists, a Pullman conductor. As 
we get it, as long as the government 
will permit you to travel at all, rail 
transportation is becoming pleasanter. 
This is due, our conductor explained, 
to the duration disappearance of the 
club-car-compartment raconteur, the 
all-wise passenger who introduces 
himself, tells you what a hurricane he 
is in his own line, inquires into your 
business connections and proceeds to 





CLARENCE H. ROY Articles 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS U.S. Navy in Pacific 
W.B. COURTNEY U.S. Army in Far East 


FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


tell you how to run your affairs. Our 
conductor assures us that the fellow 
has been silenced. He still exists, but 
he has been badly discouraged. The 
latest one our conductor noticed broke 
the grim silence in a club car not long 
ago by introducing himself to his 
neighbor; he demanded his neighbor’s 
name and “line” (which he didn’t get) 
and then, ignoring the snub, proceeded 
to outline in considerable detail how 
the Philippines could have been saved, 
how to destroy Japan, what really hap- 
pened in the Coral Sea, the lowdown 
on Russia, what’s going to happen after 
the war and so on. This took him all 
of a half-hour and when he stopped, a 
terrible silence greeted him. This 
lasted a long frigid minute. Then a 
fellow halfway up the car said, 
“Brother, why don’t you be a good fel- 
low and take a contract to win the 
war.” Our conductor told us that it 
is not that the traveling public is tiring 
of club-car wise guys but is merely 
tired of talk in all forms. “Everybody,” 
said he, “is sure that the guy sitting 
next to him is an enemy agent. In fact 
everybody hopes that his neighbor 
suspects him of being an enemy agent 
—either that or a G-man or a military 
intelligence man. War makes men 
romantic.” 





FROM Omaha we learn through Mrs. 
Aimee Bienstock that an elderly and 
wealthy masher went a-hunting not 
long ago. His luck was merely so-so 
until in the lobby of a hotel a lovely 
young woman smiled at him. He pur- 
sued her into the street and presently 
caught up with her. When he spoke to 
her, she became quite indignant. She 
called him by his name and reminded 
him that his reputation was none too 
wholesome—that he had been reported 
several times for accosting innocent 
young women. Recognizing the truth, 
he was about to take it on the lam, 
pretty well alarmed. But she grabbed 
his arm: “Oh, no you don’t. Iam about 
to give you your choice between hear- 
ing me call a policeman and buying a 
nice one thousand dollar War Bond, 
thus aiding a most worthy cause. Will 
you come quietly to bond headquar- 
ters or in any way you like to police 
headquarters?” We hope this story is 
not true, feeling that it would mortify 
our soldiers, sailors and marines be- 
yond words to know that money for 
(Continued on page 31) 
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: S Every part of the body needs vitamin C. 
Oranges, grapefruit and tomatoes—fresh 
fare rich in this vitamin. Nutritious menus 
ideone or more of these, or their juices, every 
ate es may be added to soups, stews and gra- 
fevone other fruit daily—fresh fruits in season, 
or cooked dried fruits. Canned and quick- 

§ retain their vitamins. 


E’ ABLES Plan your menus to include 


one 6r more servings daily 


ps and two servings of other vegetables—a leafy, 
frequently. It is suggested that some vegetables 
faw—as appetizers or in salads, for instance. 
fise cooking all vegetables in small amounts of 
tovered vessels, and only until tender. Use the 
B. Store fresh vegetables in the refrigerator. 
id quick-frozen vegetables retain their vitamins. 
‘*) 
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> The best source of calcium is milk. Calcium 
is the mineral most used by nature in build- 
bdies. Use milk, fresh, evaporated, dried, or in 
cheese and ice cream. Five ounces of Ameri- 
S equal a quart of milk in food value. Adults 
le equivalent of a pint of milk daily, children 
figuring your family’s quota, count the milk 
DI in y, too. 
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How to serve 
better meals—and 
help Uncle Sam 


NE OF the most effective ways to 
() co-operate with the wartime nu- 
trition program is to increase your use 
of fruits, vegetables, milk and its 
products. 

Governmental and private health 
agencies have two good reasons for 
wanting every family to eat more of 
these foods in addition to the meats, 
breads, 


which should continue to be a substan- 


cereals and other elements 


tial part of a good American diet. 


First, your health. Fruits, vegetables, 
and milk, important in times of peace, 
are even more vital to the health and 
efficiency of our nation in times of war. 
They contain an abundance of the ele- 
ments which help to protect us from 
disease, and also to attain that robust 
good health which enables us to do our 
work more effectively. 

Second, our war effort. Responsible 
officials tell us that using more fresh 
fruits, vegetables and milk, especially 
those produced locally, will release 
shipping facilities. It will also help pro- 
vide larger reserves of easily trans- 
ported foods such as meats and various 
dehydrated foods, for shipment to our 


armed forces and to our allies. 


Even though you think that your 


family is already well fed, it will pay 
you to make sure that they are eating 
enough fruits, vegetables and milk, 
along with the other essential foods. 
There are some suggestions on this 
page for getting more of them into 
your family’s diet. Metropolitan will 
send you a free booklet, “Three Meals 
a Day.” It contains much information 
about planning nutritious meals. 


COPYRIGHT 1942-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUB, New York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 72-C, 


“Three Meals a Day.” 


Name 





Street_ 


City 


fn interesting 10-minute Technicolor movie on food and health—“PROOF OF THE 

PUDDING—” has been produced by Metropolitan in co-operation with the United 

States Public Health Service. It is a contribution to national nutrition education. 
See it when it comes to your neighborhood. 


This advertisement is published in the interest of the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram of the Federal Security Administration 
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petter condition. 


‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic is different, 
containing no in- 
gredient that has a 
drying effect. 


@ (OR QOWELE CHKE.. 
GOH SCHLP AND HUR/ 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, COPR,. 1942, CHESEBROUGH MFG, CO., CONS'D. 
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The largest rubber tires ever 
made for actual use are those on 
the giant excavation trucks em- 
ployed on dam projects. They are 
914 feet in height, of 34-ply con- 
struction, weigh 3,487 pounds and 
take a 186-pound tube. Costing 
$6,073, including tube and taxes, 
to change them requires a special 
derrick and the work of three men 
for five hours. 


In Egyptian hieroglyphics, the 
character representing the sum of 
1,000,000 is a picture of a man with 
his arms upraised in an attitude of 
astonishment.—By Oscar Shum- 
sky, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


India’s second ranking monarch, 
the famous Maharaja of Mysore, 
would greatly humiliate his chef if 
he made the man eat, drink or 
smoke with him. The chef belongs 
to a higher caste and, therefore, can- 
not degrade himself by engaging in 
social activity with an inferior—By 
Dorothy Swift, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


After being “dry” for several 
decades, Granite Falls, Minnesota, 
the home town of Andrew J. Vol- 
stead of national prohibition fame, 
is now not only “wet,” but one of 
the few municipalities in the United 
States today that own and operate 
their own saloons.—By Fred Ha- 
mann, Pekin, Illinois. 


The world’s smallest mammal is 
the American pygmy shrew, cryp- 
totis parva, which is an inch and 
a half in length and weighs one 
seventh of an ounce. Although re- 
sembling a mouse, it isnot a rodent, 
but an insectivore; and its litters 
contain from five to seven young, 
each about the size of a pea. In- 
cidentally, this animal twitches its 
snout so rapidly that photographs 
of it, even when taken at 1-200th of 
a second, are blurred. 


Saccharin, which is five hundred 
times sweeter than sugar, but which 
is neither a sugar nor a food, is still 
permitted in the manufacturing of 
foods and drinks in Great Britain 
and many other countries. Be- 
tween 1917 and 1919, Europe con- 
sumed enough of this artificial 
sweetening agent to replace 300,000 
tons of sugar. 
















London authorit 
mated that, even \ 
being bombed f 
dom, the odds ai 
against a bomb 
distance of 150 fe 
lar individual — 
Washington, D. C. 


The slang 
eyed,” when ap 
cated person, is 
alcohol progre: 
muscles that dra 
ward and, conseq 
gradually converg 
actually does bec 


Canada’s Hudson 1 
bay, but an inland se 
fox is not a fox, but ak the 
bone is not a bone, » 4 nen 
wormwood is not a bd, but 
herb; and the white w e is not 
whale, but a sturgeon. | 


Carbon dioxide see from # 
ground in many place round! 
world, and, when not « jied 
the wind, forms abou 
layer on the ground, 
most animals that ha 
der into it. Among 
traps are a ravine in 
Park, a valley in Java | 
near Naples. 
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The “Messengers of» King” 
England, the men whc ny aoc! 
ments between Lond | ané 
embassies and consul) 5, wear 
badge called the Silver reyhe 
which gives them aut) ity © 
mand and have placed | 
posal a motorcar, aiff » SP 
train or even a battles ,™™ 
of peace, in any part c fa af 
Empire.—By T. Burt ( 12 
wood City, Pennsylvai 















All persons in the L e@>% 
Army must use the offi iH 

superior when addressi # 
one exception to this 
warrant officer, who © 
simply as “Mister. - | 
Frank Storm, Washing 


Five dollars will be paid for)ivem 
or unusual fact accepted f' | 
Contributions we neces 
factory proof. SS ; 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park As les N 
City. This column is copyrie’ Is 
The National vera * aka 
thout & i 
be reproduced i orublisher | 





4, All their lives they had saved 


l/ 
| a ’ f 
real AX A for it...a little home of their 


at , own with red tulips in the front 
nye wet, garden... . 
yearn Now, two years after the last 


payment was made, a tragic sign 
isted in the yard: For Sale. 

ip hed suddenly as an earthquake. A darting 
10 late, the screech of frantic brakes... 

ima: of court proceedings. 

iment was for $7,000. To meet it, the 

& must be sold. All because a man thought 

igood a driver ever to have an accident. 

jappening every day. It can happen to 

lour ear is not insured. 


| How to Safeguard Your Future 


| Security 
lr explained by G. J. Mecherle 
4) Founder and Chairman of the Board 


je is no reason for jeopardizing the secu 

7 yoy family by driving your car without ade- 
nstince. 

tk } 1922 we founded State Farm Mutual 
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Automobile Insurance Company to make insurance 
protection so reasonable in cost that no automobile 
owner could truthfully say he couldn’t afford it. 

“So sound was our plan that State Farm Mutual 
has become the largest auto casualty company in 
the world. More than a million drivers have enjoyed 
the security of State Farm protection! 

“By pioneering many economies, State Farm 
Mutual has been able to offer more auto insurance 
for your money... broader protection and _ better 
SCTLILCe, 

For instance. we save you money by not reissu- 
ing a new policy every year. We renew it instead, so 
long as the risk remains the same. Hence you pay 
the 1equisition cost of your poli y once a lifetime 
instead of once a year. 

‘Altogether. economies like this have saved State 


Farm policyholders in excess of $50.000.000 in the 


cost of their auto insurance. We do business today 


in 40 states through 7,000 licensed representatives. 

"Whether our car is now insured in another 
company 01 vhether you carry no insurance, you 
should get the tact tbout State Farm's More Pro 


ton for Your Vone Plar Just mail the coupon.” 


lec 





STATEMARM 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Canadian Office 


Pacific Coast Office 5 
TORONTO, CANADA 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


MODERN COLLISION INSURANCE PLAN. State Farm 
Mutual's 80% Collision Plan is the most popular plan in America. 
Details in new booklet. Mail coupon. Booklet also covers Emer- 
gency Road Service and Bail Bond Plan, Medical Payment Plan, 
Free Travel Service, and making a3-Way Savingin Car Financing. 


et aT Ue eee . ee 
FREE to Drivers—New Informative Booklet lan ; 
Mr. G. E. Mecherle Q,/ 
State Farm Insurance Companics = le hl w, 
Bloomington, [linois f Irony, Wi,’ 


Please send me your new booklet pre 
wnting basic facta about automobile 


insurance. | understand thie request will j 





Nam: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| net obligate me in any way 
| 

. Iddress 
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*% Buy United States War Savings Stamps and Bonds Today * 
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Save gas! Save oil! 
Save engine wear! 


SEALED POWER 
PISTON RINGS 


Gas and oil are going to help America win 
this war. So, save all you can. One way to save 
is by installing Sealed Power Piston Rings in 
your car. These famous rings, now available in 
packaged sets, save gas, oil and engine wear. 
They’re individually engineered for your make 
and model of car—so they fit properly. Sealed 
Power Rings are used in leading cars, trucks, 
airplanes, Diesel and marine engines. You 
can’t buy better piston rings! Ask for them by 
name! Sealed Power Corpora- 
tion, Muskegon, Michigan 
and Windsor, Ontario. 





Piston Rings for all types of Automobile, Avi- 
ation, Diesel, Stationary, Marine Engines 





“ey Ring $ET 









© 1942 Sealed Power Corp. 


Save rubber 


America needs rubber 
Save every piece you can! 
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The North American B-25 and the Martin B-26 medium ial 


bombers carry heavy bomb loads, hit hard, get away fast 2 


ined the salvaged Zero fighters 

that have been shipped back here 
are willing to bury the long-accepted 
myth that the Japs are a bunch of par- 
rots who imitate accurately but are un- 
able to create anything. They say it is 
a good airplane, with good workmanship 
and good performance. 

The Zero is much lighter in weight 
than our fighters. It grosses about 5,000 
pounds (whereas ours run from seven 
to thirteen thousand), has an air-cooled 
radial engine of 900 horsepower that is, 
not a copy of any well-known model. 
It carries two 20mm. cannon and two 
machine guns. It has a high rate of 
climb and excellent maneuverability, 
due to low weight and low wing loading. 

Protective armor and leakproof tanks 
were notably absent on the Jap fighters. 
That is why they are such meat for our 
fighters and bomber gunners. American 
combat planes are protected with heavy 
armor plate, bullet-proof glass and self- 
sealing fuel tanks. This runs up the 
wing loading and takes a bite out of per- 
formance, but it saves priceless Ameri- 
can airmen for the next fight. 


l\ VIATION people who have exam- 


Ae small American boy instantly 
can tell the difference as they flash 
by in the sky, though most of us have 
to stop and figure out whether it’s a 

































B-25 or B-26, both of which al the 
Army Air Forces’ medium bi bems.. 
The North American B-25 is 1 
Mitchell by its builders after 
Billy Mitchell, and the Martin E 5: 
joys the characteristic name eM - 
rauder, a designation by the © (tsi 
who are very good at naming aiait_) 
The B-25 Mitchell and the 
B-17 four-engined Flying Fortre: 
up the flight led by Brig. Gen» 
Royce from Australia in his i 
raid on the Japs in the Phi 
B-25s also flew over Japanes = 
without permission under the 
ship of Brig. Gen. James H. L} 
and left a few reminders of A: 
air power. As for the B-26s in # 
more will be heard from our fro. 
To tell them apart in the air, | 
thing to look for is twin rudde: 
want them to be B-25s, or single ae 
with engines extending far out f au 
leading edges of the sweep-back mg 
you prefer to see B-26s. Botha 
engined jobs, the B-25 using 
double-row Cyclones of 1,600 
power each, and the B-26 pow 
Pratt & Whitney twin Wasps |} 


props and the latter four-blader 
have a wing spread of about # 
have tricycle landing gear ane} 

(Continued on page 47) 
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GHT AT A HIDDEN AIRFIELD. 


thangar doors open, and a huge bomber 
th. A shadowy figure signals, and the 
ars down the dark runway. Hours later 
ms and circles above the field. Not a light 
Fyet its wheels unerringly find the run- 
pilot never sees. 


can men fly like this? How can they take off 
688, accurately bomb their objectives, return 
marked field, land safely without lights at 
od miles an hour? 


hswer, of course, is instruments—precise, 
® dials and indicators that are the eyes 
s of our fighting forces. 


€ cockpit of every American bomber are 
han 200 of these instruments. In ships, 
ines, tanks, in every type of artillery, 
Hents perform a thousand essential tasks. 
uly, is a war of instruments. 


‘are to have planes and tanks and fighting 
e by the thousands, we must have instru- 
by the millions. Yet building precision 
mts is a delicate, painstaking process. 


racle in the night 


Manufacturing tolerances are frequently so small 
that machining and fitting of tiny parts must be 
done by hand, under powerful microscopes. 


Before the war, America had no facilities for 
making electrical instruments on such a tre- 
mendous scale—yet today, America is getting 
the instruments it needs. And Westinghouse is 
proud to be contributing to this vital war effort. 


In Westinghouse plants 
long devoted to instrument 
manufacture, and in others now 
converted to that task, precise, 
careful handworkmanship has 
been put on a mass-produc- 
tion basis—the job men used 
to say could never be done. 


Westinghouse is doing this Equipment 


job 24 hours every day. Naval Ordnance 


Again it’s Westinghouse 
“know how” 
Wherever American troops go 
into action, Westinghouse 


‘now how”’ is on the job. 


The information in this advertisement has been reviewed for publication by government authorities 


Westinghouse 


Every Westinghouse plant is producing equipment for the 
Army, Navy, or Merchant Marine. Here are some examples: 


Blackout Plant Air-Conditioning 


Field Hospital X-Ray Equipment Military Radio 
Army Camp Refrigerators 
Instruments for Battleships Gears 
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What is this “know how”? It is the ability to 
get things done in the best possible way. It is a 
combination of pride of craftsmanship, untiring 
research, industrial ingenuity, and a world of 
experience. 


Today, Westinghouse “know how” has a single 
task and a single aim: to provide the weapons 
that will keep this nation free. 
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Aircraft Instruments Fluorescent Lighting 
Ship Searchlights 
Water Coolers 
Ignitron Rectifiers 


Motors and Controls 


Binoculars 
Mercury Vapor Lamps 


Marine Turbines and 
Electronic Tubes 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere 
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A Message of Confidence 


The war has brought many changes to the Bell System. 
The nation needed telephone facilities in new places. 
It needed more facilities in the usual places. It needed 
all facilities in a hurry. 

Shortages of essential materials brought new 
problems and new achievements in research and in 
manufacturing. Telephone calls increased about ten 
million a day. 

Yet all this has been done without great change 
in your telephone service. Millions of subscribers 
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i 
have felt no difference. The record as a Ea hn 


been good. That is the way it should be an eh, 


j lh 





System aims to keep it that way. 

But when war needs delay your call, | 
can’t get just the service or equipment you” 
put the blame right where it belongs — 0 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Service to the Nation in Peace ¢ 
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: Night 
een Bell 


ARREN BAUMGARTNER 
fi 


7 was not up when 
aade his last run. 
was over the bor- 
id where there are 
too high to carry 


the door, the superin- 
"Said to the new doctor, 
i here is John Healy. 
aan, I understand, until 
most of his money— 
Or € man to survive falls 
field and finally go 
al trouble. He’s very little 
able fellow, not bad at all.” 
Were old hunting prints 
whe room was bright, with 
Curtains moving in the 
Pgreen drapes, flowers on 
Ogany table in a green 
‘a white-mahogany bed 
John Healy. His face was 
what red, and his hair was 
(to whiteness, and in his 
Was a look that re- 
‘the gay curtains. 
@ quite rationally as, of 
m did, and he seemed at- 
© new doctor. He asked 
Ziver been in Ireland, 
Seemed disappointed 
or had not been there. 
I'S a fine, fine country. 
f it was a fine country. 
is, war or not. I think 


antendent had gone out now 
f fre alone. Healy moved 
ut bed, as if he were too warm. 
megs protruded from the bed- 
Vdark green pajamas pushed 
©, exposing his gaunt 
© 4) doctor noticed that there 
n Ire hair growing on the in- 
aif) his leg, from much riding, 
€W why John Healy had 
King Ireland. 


HEBRANDON waited for his 
eruither, Matt, and then Matt's 
ob “© finish the paper. First 
48 Spectacles with the broken 
mit loosely on his small nose. 
* | came in and took the chair 
"\fosene lamp, and while she 
rh went out on the porch and 
athe Mockingbird, the first he 
esinging in the catalpa tree. 
wah fed Creek, the hounds of 


Tal. ad his sons were chasing The horse jumped as if the switch had been a hot wire, knocking two men down. The man 
/)SPting they had treed one esr ro rr 


beyond the back field holding him t his weight on the rope, crying, “Don’t hit him with that switch no more” 
n on e bac eld, sie cin Sie ~~ 





Big Boy came charging, ears laid flat as a cat's. Matt stumbled over the fence, crawled weakly home 


in a black gum tree. Lennie thought of 
the back field, his field; it was only half 
broken with planting time almost here. 

When he went back inside, Flora had 
finished the paper, but she made no 
move to let him sit by the light. Squint- 
ing, he read the news about happenings 
on the other side of the world. Some of 
it he: read aloud, in indignation. 

“Don’t git all worked up,” Matt said 
sarcastically, “you'll be into it before 
long.” 

“In town they said I might not be 
drafted,” Lennie said in disappointment, 
“on account of being a farmer.” 

“A farmer!” Matt said, and Flora 
sniffed. “Here it’s March and your land 
ain’t even broke.” 

Lennie wondered what Matt thought 
he could have done to prevent the death 
of his mule when even the veterinarian 
couldn’t prevent it, but he said nothing. 
He had long since quit wrangling with 
Matt. When their father died, the two 
brothers had tried farming together, but 
that had been far from satisfactory. So 
Matt had taken the sixty acres and the 
branch head woods, and Lennie had 
taken the forty and the pasture. Now 
Matt coveted the forty acres, for he 
had seen that the land was better than 
his, and he intimated that Lennie had 
tricked him although he himself had 
suggested the terms of the division. 

“Tomorrow is Tuesday,” Lennie said, 
“the day of the mule auction. I’m going 
in to buy me a mule.” 

“You better git Matt to go with you,” 
Flora said. “You’ll end up with one 
that’s spavined or got the hollow-tail.” 

“T don’t want to be no trouble to 
Matt,” Lennie answered. So next day 
he walked to town alone. When he got 
to the livery stable, he said to the stable- 
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man, “I’m in a right smart of a fix. With 
my ground half broke and planting time 
nigh, my mule up and died.” 

“We got plenty of mules and work 
horses, Lennie.” 

“T just got through buying my ferti- 
lizer and seed. Didn’t leave me a whole 
heap of money. About sixty dollars.” 

“That won’t buy much of a mule, 
Lennie, sixty dollars. But we got all 
kinds. If a good working horse comes 
up, he might do better than a mule for 
what you got to pay. You be on the 
lookout.” 

The auctioneer, in his pulpit, began 
the selling, calling the bids in a rattling 
drone and occasionally thumping the 
pulpit with a piece of bicycle tire in syn- 
thetic enthusiasm. The mules and horses 
were trotted back and forth in fiont of 
the buyers, while stable hands twitched 
at their rumps to show how active they 
were. Most of the buyers were profes- 
sional mule traders, leaning upon their 
canes and bidding by winks and nods; 
there were farmers, like Lennie, trying 
to buy a good strong animal cheap, 
somewhat bewildered by the noise and 
the swiftness of the selling, and there 
was a man from the Florida quarters of 
the big circus, buying old ten-dollar 
mules to slaughter for the show beasts. 

The stableman found something 
about each mule or horse to brag on. 
“Now here’s a mule that’s sound, made 
a crop last year, he’s a little frosty about 
the head but he’ll still work, single or 
double,” and about the next one: “Now 
here’s a mule that’s what you want, 
boys, good mouth, good short teeth, 
them rough places on his hide ain’t noth- 
ing, they'll go away...” 

Lennie kept watching, but with wan- 
ing hope. He didn’t want a thirty- or 


forty-dollar mule, that might turn out 
to be stringhalted or might drop dead 
in-the furrow. The kind of mule he 
wanted sold for a hundred dollars or 
more. 

Now a lull came in the selling as a 
new animal was brought out. This one 
was a horse, a great ugly creature that 
needed clipping. They looked at him 
curiously,.trying to decide what manner 
of horse this might be, for although he 
was tall as a Percheron he was not built 
like a draft horse. His head was big, 
and his withers quite high, making him 
look somewhat swayback, and his croup 
was incredibly wide, so that you could 
have almost hung your hat on his hip- 
bones. 


ie horse was calm, phlegmatic until 
the hostler touched his rump with the 
willow switch. Then he jumped, as if the 
switch had been a hot wire, wheeling on 
the woven grass halter and knocking two 
men down. The man holding him put 
his weight on the halter rope, crying, 
“Whoa, whoa! Don’t hit him with that 
switch no more!” 

The horse became quiet again. The 
stableman said, ‘“Who’s selling this 
horse?” 

“Me. It’s one the old man had sent 
down just before he went off his head. 
I don’t know nothing about that horse, 
just that the lawyers said sell the farm 
and stock and everything. Once the old 
man sent a pair of Belgians down and I 
figured this’n’s another one of them 
kind.” 

“Will he work?” the stableman asked. 

“You know as much about him as me. 
We was going to hitch him up and try 
him, but then everything happened like 
it did.” 








“Can he be rid?” 4 am 
“I tell you I don’t know not! z abi 
him. Let your nigger git up o im el 

see.’ 

The Negro said, uneasily, “ iJon't 
lieve I better, Cap’m. He toc f 

The stableman said, “All r 7 ‘be: 
Here he is. A good sound hi.” % 
looked at his teeth. “He’s g a lit:: 
age on him, but not too much. mig 
I bid?” 

Nobody made a bid. The bv }ts Wew; 
not interested in a horse, they id, &) 
wouldn’t for certain wear a (af, & 
one of them confided that he shred; 
horse had a floating eye, whi Lem: 
understood to mean that he w teas, 
erous. he 
“All right, I start it off with 4, 
lars,” the stableman said “Ca. 
waste time on him.” 3 

Lennie got interested th, t, 
walked around the horse. 
flat thighs attracted his ey 
realized the strength of the ' 
hindquarters. The horse cot pul” 
moldboard plow by himself, jhe j, 
would. Lennie wondered if 
gamble on him. ; bp 

The auctioneer was singing 1¢ fit, 
dollar bid; he vainly looked f 4 b& . 
trying to catch his eye. The jblea 
observed Lennie’s interest. 
shouted, “For all I know, Len a 
the blue-ribbon champion plc Moms 
wherever he come from. Go <¢ 
him. If he don’t suit you by 
bring him back.” 

Leake said, “Pll give fift — d 
lars for him.” 

Now, leading the big horse 
Lennie was troubled by his | 
foolish thing he had done, buy 

¢ Continued on page 
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| her secretarial 
hat’s how lightly 4 
| movie business By Kate Holliday 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS 
2 


once in a while, a kid turns 
Hollywood to whom the stu- 
he big names and the phony 
naking motion pictures mean 
hing. The Grade A produc- 
Wrely a business proposition. 
itis only the frosting of a cake 
jy or may not be edible. A 
ithe result of a strange whim 
Werican people, plus the serv- 
fusands of unheralded work- 
idhave focused the cameras 
i), shot from the proper angles, 
pes Over make-up, and played 
im tary games with lights. 
h)ollywood runs into a young- 
fc'iews it in this fashion, it is 
#¢ nonplused. For the town 
r / much too seriously to be- 
at is a laughing matter to the 
f t}) world. 
Serently, as I say, it is baffled. 
bald pate in wonderment. It 
tsit tummy bewilderedly. It 
ip)y handing the neophyte in 
n) contract which would choke 


ito; 1rus. 

its, after a snatch of philos- 
We »me to Donna Reed. 
Bilappily for her bank account, 
ses'1 of the astounding aloofness 
ith!spoke. The result is that she 
Fe haired Girl of M-G-M. She 
‘ight pictures in only a little 
rt. She has played opposite 
Woffice octopi as Mickey 
by, Yilliam Powell and Ronald 
m.he’s the dame they dream 
tine back room. 


Nial from the Prairies 


Rrer to all this is the fact that 
tecis a gal from the prairies. 
thjtraining for Hollywood when 
2 Pinafore. With the excep- 
atne scene changed a bit, her 
un ons precisely as it did in her 
na as born and raised on a farm 
Mi) from Denison, Iowa, a town 
itive thousand in the middle of 
mid hog belt. (The publicity 
mé would have you believe 
ver Saw a sow, but pay no 
ion) Her father is an Irishman 
Milinger, whose ancestors va- 
ypeat provinces generations 
\other is of Scotch, Irish and 
iGcent, far removed. Both are 
people one calls “native 





airew up surrounded by one 
Hid forty acres of excellent 
ffm land, some hogs, cattle, 
thkens, and two brothers and 
» /hen she was a child, it was 
feed the egg-laying charac- 
their output, milk the cows 
ng, and generally make her- 
She went to the country 
ted her fractions and how 
Bil on a map, and beamed at 
oy 4 the class when the teacher 
( tinued on page 56) 


rot 
f an Iowa farm, the f ? 


levelheaded Donna 
a healthy disrespect f f 
Holiwood's foolishness 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 





By Claude 





' Garden produce (beans, peas, car- 
rots, efc.): 1942 goal, 5,460,000 farm 
and home gardens as against, 4,431,- 
000 in 1941. Estimated increase in 
food for consumption at source is 
30 per cent. Commercial garden- 
ers will produce 10 per cent more 


Eggs: Goal is 13 per cent increase 
this year. Total 1942 production 
of eggs will be 4.2 billion dozens 


a 


Beef (including veal). Increase, 8 
per cent. Approximately 28,000,000 
head will be slaughtered in 1942 


Bread: No increase in wheat produc- 
tion is required because of surplus 
and big government reserve. U. S. 
will release 100 million bushels of 
wheat to supplement corn as fodder 


Corn: Increase, 8 per cent. From 
922 to 95 million acres planted in 
1942; 87.2 million acres in 1941. 
Victory gardens will supply great 
amounts of corn for family tables 


“Milk (and butter): 125 billion Ibs. 
of milk in 1942, against 116% bil- 
lion lbs. in 1941. Production of evap- 


orated and dried milk and cheese 
will be at full capacity in 1942 


Canning Tomatoes: 18 per cent in- 
crease. Other increases for 1942 
are as follows: Hogs, 14%; peanuts, 
155%; soybeans, 54%; canning 
peas, 32%; dry beans, 13%; dry 
- peas, 73%; potatoes, 10%; rice, 6% 
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In a special article for Collier's 
the Secretary of Agriculture 
explains how more than 6,000,- 
000 farmers, operating the fin- 
est food-producing plant in the 
world, are building impreg- 
nable defenses against hunger 


believe there’s going to be enough 

food to go around, they are hav- 
ing extra shelves put in pantries on 
which to place hoarded food. Fortu- 
nately, all housewives aren’t buying 
more than they need. If they were, not 
even the record high production ex- 
pected in 1942 could provide food for 
consumption and for the hoarders too. 

In our society, when a government 
hoards—for example, to fill up our 
Ever-Normal Granary, it makes sense; 
whereas when an individual hoards, it 
makes trouble. Our hoarding house- 
wives don’t know their own strength. 
Last year, for example, as Collier's has 
pointed out in a recent article, they ap- 
pear to have whisked about a million 
tons of sugar off the grocers’ shelves 
and into cupboards and cellars all over 
the land. 

So let me hasten to assure uneasy 
housewives that the answer is yes, there 
will be enough food. It’s still yes, de- 
spite some selfish and unpatriotic 
hoarding—not only by consumers, but 
by processors and middlemen all down 
the line—which, if continued, is likely 
to cause temporary shortages, to hasten 
the necessity of rationing, and to com- 
plicate the problem of price control. It’s 
yes because our six and a half million 
farmers own and operate the most pro- 
ductive agricultural plant in the world. 
They’ll do the job, but there must be no 
waste of land, labor, or materials; more- 
over, they’ll need the understanding and 
co-operation of all of us, from the 
housewife in her kitchen and the clerk 
in the corner grocery to the nutrition- 
ist in his laboratory and the country 
Triple-A committeemen working nights 
to make sure that farmers reach their 
1942 production goals. Perhaps it will 
help to promote this mutual under- 
standing if I try to describe how the 
machinery of our planned agricultural 
production operates. It is relatively 
new. Like most working farmers, I re- 
member well its beginnings and why 
it was necessary. 

During the twenties I was out in Car- 
roll County, Indiana, raising corn and 
hogs. I had good land, good hogs, and 
poor markets. Like other farmers, I 
bought high and sold low. I’ve seen the 
time when it was cheaper to knock pigs 
in the head than it was to try to market 
them. Farmers and farm land took a lot 
of punishment and by 1931 both were 
pretty well worn out. 

Consumers were worn out, too, if you 
remember. True, food was cheap when 
the average housewife had anything to 
use for money, but too often she had 
little or nothing. Most consumers didn’t 
realize it, but one reason they were 
broke in that depression year of 1932 
was that during World War I, instead 
of planning our agricultural production, 
we ran wild through a disastrous cycle 
of boom and bust. 

We shan't do that again in this war. 
We don't have to. We have our na- 
tional farm programs, wrought out of 
bitter experience and now firmly rooted 
in the conviction and practice of Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Originally our farm programs con- 
centrated on cutting down surpluses. 
That was the immediate job in the mid- 
dle 1930s. But as time passed, the pro- 
grams put more and more emphasis on 

(Continued on page 40) 
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All Hands 
On Deck! 


By Howard Hartley 


To man our ever-growing 
merchant fleet we need 
thousands of seamen and 
engineers—and in a 
hurry. Training them is 
the job of the Maritime 
Commission's schools now 
operating at full speed 


HE white sails of a ketch, beating 
"[scross the St. Petersburg harbor, 

hung limp. On the parade ground of 
the Maritime Commission’s new mil- 
lion-dollar training school for appren- 
tice seamen, the sixteen youngsters of 
Platoon Four, spotless in white jumpers 
and flaring bell-bottoms, stood rigidly 
at attention under the burning Florida 
sun. 

The platoon’s right guide was Trainee 
Wallace Wade, a tall, raw-boned young- 
ster from Mountain View, Arkansas 
(Pop. 1,500). Six months ago, this 19- 
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year-old son of an Ozark farmer had 
never seen navigable water, unless you 
count the spring floods of the Arkansas 
lowland meadows. Tomorrow Trainee 
Wade and his fifteen shipmates of 
Platoon Four would receive their grad- 
uation certificates. They had been as- 
sembled to hear a baccalaureate sermon 
from Chief Bos’n William Joseph Done- 
gan, facing the formation in resplendent 
dress blues, with the four gold hash 
marks on the sleeve denoting sixteen 
years’ service in the United States Coast 
Guard. 

Flanking the east side of the parade 
ground were the eight white concrete- 
and-steel barracks and the hospital and 
administration buildings that house the 
staff and the 400 trainees. Behind the 
platoon were the long wharves, where 
the historic sailing ships—the old Jo- 
seph Conrad and the equally ancient 
Tusitala—tugged gently at the mooring 
cables. Both ships had been saved from 
the graveyard to serve as floating bar- 
racks. 

The Joseph Conrad is one of the last 
of the square-riggers and a relic of the 


days when American clipper ships ruled 
the seven seas. In the afternoon sun 
that flashed from her brightwork she 
seemed a sedate grandmother. Just 
down the wharf were some of the Coast 
Guard’s sleek, gray cutters and swift 
patrol boats. 

For six months the boys of Platoon 
Four had been plastic lumps in the 
hands of Coast Guard sculptors, with 
the molding beginning on the day 
Trainee Wade and his fellow recruits 
arrived from the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s far-flung enrolling offices. That 
was the day Trainee Wade met Chief 
Bos’n Donegan, and for two hectic 
months the Coast Guard veteran had 
been the platoon’s Simon Legree or 
kindly godfather, depending on how the 
recruits took to the Donegan brand of 
discipline. 


Whether they loved or hated him’ 


made no difference to Mr. Donegan. His 
job was to help train the 20,000 new 
seamen and 5,000 new officers our fast- 
expanding merchant fleet must have by 
December 31, 1943. 

This is the biggest mass-production 





One of the last of the h 
riggers, the Joseph Coi jd 
floating barracks for ji 
at the St. Petersburoyeh 


training project in maritime hijt 
is costing around $8,000,000 k 
which isn’t much when you Pm 
what we’re spending for new sh d \ 
one of the most important €} 
publicized phases of our nati al 
effort. Ships are not robots. T.7® 
be manned, from engine room 1? 
with deck and engineer officers | 
and stewards, cooks and oilers, 
erators and wipers called int: 
from the farms and shops and « 
The program is important i 
our merchant fleet, when the w f 
will be the biggest and finest | 
will number between 2,500 @ 
ships, from the smallest freig 
tanker up to fast passenger line | 
the war ends, this gigantic 
(Continued on page 5] 









training ship American Seaman working around davit winches. 
learn that all equipment must be kept in first-class condition 


John Noble, Maritime Service (left), explains to Seamen 
hampion the whys and wherefores of the maze of halyards 


Furling sail high on the foremast of the training ship Joseph Conrad. 
The boys are taught the elements of sailing early in their schooling 


All apprentices must learn how to handle lifeboats and other small boats. 
In the background is the American Seaman, since camouflaged and armed 
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A flying knife knocked the gun out of Smeeren’s hand. Within a second he was covered all over by nearly a ton of busy Balinese 


The Defense of Frederick © 


Frustration on the Isle of 
Bali. The Japanese staff over- 
looked the peculiar qual- 
ity of the native defenses 


RS. VAN CLERCO gave a little 
M scream and almost dropped her 
- gin sling. “Look!” she said anx- 
iously. “Something terrible’s the mat- 
ter!” 

She pointed down the road toward 
an enormously fat Dutchman ap- 
proaching by bicycle. Clad in acres of 
gleaming tropical whites, he looked like 
a blimp on roller skates, but Mrs. Van 
Clercq and her companions on the porch 
of the Bali Hotel were not amused. 

Mrs. Van Clercq’s husband, the 
manager of the hotel, glanced at his 
watch, noting that it was exactly nine- 
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By Luther Davis 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL BLOSSOM 


teen minutes before ten. “Nearly 
twenty minutes early this morning!” he 
said in a hushed voice. “Perhaps an air 
raid!”’ 

Frederick Smeeren, the perspiring 
object of all this, was a towheaded 
pink man in his fifties and his personal 
achievements were two. First, he was 
chief of police of the slightly malarial 
town of Den Pasaar, Bali, Netherlands 
East Indies. Second, for twenty-five 
years he had managed to cycle past the 
Bali Hotel at precisely ten a. M.—fair, 
monsoon or typhoon. 

On this humid morning in January, 
1942, no one could think of a reason for 
his lapse from routine—except disaster. 
By the time he reached the porch, most 
of the town’s thirteen resident whites, 
who had gathered there as usual for gos- 
sip and a drink, were on their feet. A 
few of the ladies seemed about to faint. 

Van Clercq hurried toward him. 
“What the devil is it, Smeeren?” 


Waving a loaf of a hand in a signal 
for him to follow, Smeeren went directly 
into the manager’s office. “Hah!” he 
said, closing the door behind them. “Tell 
no one, but we’re dead! All of us goners, 
may heaven help the Queen!” 

“The Japs have attacked Bali?” Van 
Clercq said in a tired voice. 

“Worse! Just now I got orders to arm 
the natives!” 

“So?” 

Smeeren stared at him in horror. “As 
soon as they get guns they’ll—why, 
they’ll slit our throats!”’ he said wildly. 

“Nonsense! They might straighten 
you out, though I don’t think they’ll 
bother. As for harming the rest of us— 
we’re their friends.” ; 

It was an established fact that, alone 
among the Europeans there, Smeeren 
didn’t like the Balinese. The natives 
returned the compliment and it was just 
as well that Frederick never bothered to 
look at any of their world-famous carv- 
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ing. Much of it featured the { bre OR 
ponderous white man astride pygh 
bicycle. All were caricature -a fis 
definitely vulgar. i | [ 
“Natives aren’t any Whi) Ma; 
friend,’ Smeeren told Vai Cleth),, 
“They’re yellow. All of ’em. /” SHR, 
to boot.” ' ty 
Van Clercq stared at the c if fol. 
moment and then shook — hey,, 
“You’re a fool. I don’t like pa Ris, 
never have.” 
“Fine thing to say! And wh I cah), 
here to ask you to i my ‘sl a), 
testament in your safe!” tn 
“Leave it ee the desk!” V  Cleb), 
turned on his heel and left the PM", 
Alone, Frederick sank intc Swe. 
chair, leaned far back, and be 1108 ” 
—wetly, but very quietly. Afi /a wht, 
he sniffed back his tears at |# Bi, 
document from his pocket. It’ nt if 
a hotel envelope on which my 
(Continued on page * m 
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neral Joseph W. Stil- 
with a mission—in 
he intends to waste 
fulfilling it, either 


gmiliating as hell!” said the 
‘old gentleman with the bris- 


eral Joseph Warren Stilwell 
‘to his boys and Ol’ Pappy to 
He had just finished a diffi- 
ile cross-jungle trek from 
ere he had been Chief of Staff 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 

mand of the Fifth and Sixth 
wJaps aren’t supermen,” he 
ye go back properly propor- 
properly equipped we can 


Mentilwell reads in the papers 
it hivic retreats, stubborn retire- 
iS Uprepared positions and bril- 
Pteeguard actions, his eyes snap, 
chinjits out and he barks, as he 
0 hiimen recently, “Our objective 
/putp an intelligent fight, not just 
abc fight. We’re not looking for 
86 asd losers. The country wants 
© Wijand, in order to do it, there 
be nlet-up.” 
€ general says he likes tough 
means fighters who are as 
@Sjails physically, fighters who 
‘the? heads realistically and who 
¥@ can’t fight a 1942 war with 
mul) The thousands of selectees 
eir training under Stilwell on 
ti) Coast, before he went to the 
) jill remember with awe the 
nd they went through to be- 
thémart, gritty fighting men they 


Ry Fort Ord on Monterey Bay, 
)where Uncle Joe whipped a 
Ohun-of-the-mine selectees into 
Seventh Division, a visiting 
* looked over a headquarters 
which training schedules were 


Tot! work for next week,” he re- 
) the general’s aide, with a 
mile, 

& gulped: “Next week! Heck, 
i, ™ alive, that’s the schedule for 


Deceptively mild in looks, Gen. Stilwell believes attack and not defense is our formula for victory 


In the Army, Uncle Joe is known as 
the greatest argument against the jeep. 
On the level, he can travel almost as 
fast as one, and in rough territory he 
easily strides ahead. During Army 
maneuvers in the West last summer, the 
usual reply to “Where’s the gene ral?” 
was “Probably half a mile ahead of the 
advance skirmish line.” And the lad 
is fifty-nine years old, remember. Wear 
specs, too. 

Stilwell was born in Florida, where 
his parents had gone for a vacation fron 
their home in Yonkers, New York. Tl 
were Dr. and Mr Benjamiu ilwell 
The boy, brot 


, | 
t up north, got hi 


schooling in Yonkers and want 
to Yale 
But a background of n 
| 


Stilwells who served as 
War of tl rolution 
Old Dr. Stilwell 


Point, and the Army bug in the boy’s 
blood did the rest. 

Just as West Point changed the name 
of another soldier—a man named Grant 

so it changed J. Warren Stilwell into 
Joseph W. A cadet officer did that, 
probably as a whim, but it stuck. At 
least, it stuck until the inevitable nick- 
names started to attach themselves. 
The most pungent of these is “Vinegar 
Jor which the general attained for 
being impatient about stupidity. 

After graduating as a lieutenant from 
the Point in 1904, Stilwell went to the 
Philippine with an infantry outfit; 

me back to the Academy as an in- 

ructor in '06; went back to the Islands 
in 10, and returned two years later for 
a three-year hitch at the Presidio of 
He still has a 

near there—‘“Llanfair’’—to which 
looks forward to retiring after he and 
out-toughed and out 


California 


mer nave 


smarted the Japs, something about 
which Uncle Joe has no doubts what- 
ever. 

He went to France early in the other 
war and was assigned to a British outfit 
at Noyon, serving for some months. 
Then he went to the A.E.F. Military In 
telligence at General Headquarters and 
had a lot to do with planning the great 
Saint-Mihiel offensive. He never be 
lieved in defensive warfare at all. For 
this work, he got the Distinguished 
Service Medal and a citation: 

“For exceptional merit and distin- 
guished service during the Saint-Mihiel 
offensive and later during operations 
near Verdun... Great energy and zeal 

. excellent performance.” 

After the Armistice he went into Ger 
many with the Army of Occupation and 
got back home in the fall of '19. Being 
idle wasn’t in his book, so he went to 

(Continued on page 53) 
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France| ; 
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These are Dufy's Roses | 
the first important flowe 
artist has ever done, and » 
well be considered a | 
those who work silently . 
ie 


Ascot, 1935 (below), a ci 
ord of the races at Ascoli’ iat 
the outstanding examr 
Dufy’s versatile talent. 


in painting racing and . is 





room in 1941, ce oles and ill, 
and pitifully inadequate materials 


agreed that the young man from 
inted very odd canvases. “Ex- 
jand improbable,”’ people said, 
ed scenes. But the next time 
ly Saw something there they had 
The dance of light and color, the 
nen that young Raoul Dufy 
= not imaginary: you could see 
Thad enough understanding. 
fy years ago, and Raoul Dufy 
ing people things they have 
€. His subjects were various—im- 
enes, figures, flowers, seascapes, 
ittas, rarely a portrait. It made 
}the same lighthearted humor 
im ail. He recorded the impres- 
ant and lifted it out of time; he 
Untouched by age or trouble. 
me to him as a master of French 
Captive essences danced, not 
ater color but also in silk, ceram- 
astrations for books. He created 
is tapestries and vivid fabrics 
mehini. He worked ceaselessly 
$ gusto and he lived in Paris, the 
{which today he misses so much. 
Dufy for twenty years. Six 
f to look for him in France. | 
be in Paris. With difficulty 
Small town in the south. I photo- 
he man Dufy was changed. But 
Was the same or greater. At sixty- 
more aged than Maillol, France’s 
culptor, who is in his eighties. 
¥ any materials. He was using 
Mewspaper for a palette. He 
Wtured by arthritis, supposedly 
t of bed. But he had begun to 
@ Once more he was dealing with 
id by his country’s misfortunes. 
of his paintings, ten pic- 
One of them is reproduced here. 
colors, fragile refugees of war, 
[ the spirit of France, as though 
igitly touched them with her 
fit of France that is both un- 


uenchably gay. ak 
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by his doctor and his wife, 
day he was able to spend 
visited the revered Mail- 

lest living sculptor, at the 
yuls, in southern France 
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“You no know me. I no know you either.” 


Their break came when 
they least expected it. And 
it was engineered by their 
hearts, not by their heads 


HE white roadside shack had HAM- 
"[roscer in large black letters across 
its facade. Inside, a woman sat on 
a stool behind the counter picking her 
teeth with a wooden pick and reading 
the green front page of a Los Angeles 
newspaper. She was about thirty-five 
and her Spanish skin was the color of 
olives, her hair black and shiny. She 
wore a pretty apron over her dress. 
Someone went by singing Home on 
the Range. A car passed, headed south, 
toward San Diego, its bearings knock- 
ing. She looked up as the screen door 
opened. A man came in. He wore faded 
blue jeans and shirt, an old sweat- 
soaked felt hat. The neck of his shirt 
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He laughed, feeling good. “I like you. I give you job. You come cook for me” 


Fly Away Home 


By John Weld 


was open at the throat. He had a 
swarthy skin, dark, furtive, frightened 
eyes and a shy, obsequious manner. 

The woman got up. ‘Good evenin’,”’ 
she said pleasantly and came down the 
counter. There was about her smile and 
her voice a sincerity, a warmth that was 
not commercial—a real friendliness. 

The man’s “’Ello,” was spoken with 
a strong Mexican accent. He smiled 
timidly and sat down on one of the 
stools. 

“Nice evenin’,” she said, and looked 
out, her hands on the counter, waiting. 

“I take hamburger,’ he said, and 
pushed his hat back on his head. 

The woman turned and lit the gas 
stove with a kitchen match, brushed the 
black, grease-encrusted grill with butter 
leavings. She opened the icebox and 
brought forth a meat patty op a piece 
of waxed paper. The meat was ground 
up and there was a lot of fat and suet in 
it. She slapped it on the grill, mashed 
it flatter with a spatula, opened a roll 


and flopped it face down beside the 
meat. ‘With or without?” She turned 
to look at his face. 

He nodded. ‘Sure. Everything,” he 
said. 

She sliced a great Bermuda onion, 
wiped the knife on her apron. “What 
to drink?” she asked, and looked up at 
the sign above her—glass tubing full of 
liquid fire: Acme. “How about a bottle 
of beer?” she asked. “It’s ice cold.” 

“Sure,” he said, and then looked at 
her hopefully. “You drink one with 
me, eh?” 

Her eyes looked at him quickly, star- 
tled; then away again. 

“T pay,” he said. 

“Okay,” she said, smiling, and brought 


forth two bottles. “Much oblige.” The - 


bottles hissed as the caps came off. 

She wiped the bottle on her apron 
and set it before him. She emptied the 
other one into her own glass. The amber 
fluid foamed up. Then she clicked her 
glass against his. “Salud.” 
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“Salud.” 
They drank. She set the gle 
and turned to the stove, flagj@ 
meat over. “You work aroun!) 
she asked, after a little while.” 

He nodded. “Rancho Vince) 

“How long you been workin }é 
she asked. 

“Five week.” 

“Thought I hadn’t seen you 
Where’s your home?” 

“I born in Rosario, Baja 
The soft Mexican words cam 
his mouth like music. “You k 
sario?” by 

She shook her head. “I ne’ 
down there,” she said. She but P¢ 
browned roll, put the meat w 
the halves, added the slice fe 
and the relish, scooped it on 
chipped plate, set it before ! 
took the lid off the hamburge’} 
mustard with a wooden paddl is 
on a little salt, put the lid back p 

(Continued on page 28 ‘iD 
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a little fuss 
n, but the 
Magerkurth 
in there, call- 
he sees ‘em 
iq no man— 
| Dodger fan 


ame hush had fallen over 
unday crowd at Ebbets 
e three men in blue came 
lugout. At first, there were 
smary brrrrpppps that al- 
sumpires. Then suddenly, 
s the customers recognized 
-faced giant carrying the 
they came to their feet 
trickles of jeers became a 


"Public Enemy Number 
e home. George Mager- 
laking his first Sunday ap- 
the 1942 season at Ebbets 
he crowd was merely giving 
ption due the man who has 
"Terry as the most cor- 
human being in Flatbush. 
of him was like a red 
of Brooklyn. 

e off a customary snarl 
jout his business. His big 
e just bristled a bit more 
§ cried “Play Ball.” This 
mew for the Maje. For 
iS he has been a target of 
n. A battling, belligerent 
aan with thunder in both 
: calling °em as he sees 
‘the devil take his critics. 
int bazoos from the stands 
gouts are old stuff to him. 
)parboiling in scalding water 
= quit a timekeeper’s job in 
don mask and protector just 


Flag in Brooklyn 


twenty summers ago. He has weathered 
more arguments than a henpecked hus- 
band. And he keeps on giving National 
Leaguers the thumb whenever he thinks 
it necessary, which is so often that 
there’s a saying around the circuit that 
you're not really a National Leaguer 
until you’ve been thrown out by the 
Maje. ; 

The Maje himself is a kind of dual 
personality. Off the field, he’s a mild- 
mannered, peace-loving citizen whose 
favorite pastime is playing hearts at 
the Elks Club back home in Moline. I]- 
linois. Soft-spoken, easy-going, he’s a 
good neighbor and a fond father and 
husband. He laughs easily and heartily. 
An occasional beer is his only dissipa- 
tion. 

Put him on a ball field, though, and 
you wouldn’t recognize the man. Once 
his spiked shoes bite into the baseball 
lawns, he takes on a three-ply coating 
of pugnacity. His lips set in hard lines: 
the mellow smile fades, and his eyes 
become twin fangs of fire. His shoul- 
ders go back and up, and he takes on 
the mien of a top sergeant drilling a 
band of raw rookies. He snorts con- 
fidence and his voice rings out with all 
the power of a bellowing bull. That 
“Stee-Rock-Ohhh Thrrrreceee” which 
sends a batter trundling back to the 
dugout in horrible shame can be heard 
in the farthest corner of the bleachers. 
The fellow oozes authority from every 
inch of his ponderous frame. 

Perhaps it goes back to the fact that 
he was a fighting man in his youth. Like 
the usually amiable Jack Dempsey, he 
turned killer the second he slipped 
through the ropes. The resemblance to 
Dempsey ends there. The Maje had 
nothing more than two murderous fists, 
which were potent enough to flatten 42 
unfortunate foemen. But he never 
fought for anything more than pin 
money around the docks and barges and 
small clubs along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. He loved to fight, and today, 


on the Maje over an adverse de- 
res were needed to pry the boys apart 
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Storm center of baseball controversy, the pugnacious the 
diamond. When he umpires a game, he’s boss, and takes back talk from no one 


thirty years later, he will still square off 
at the drop of the slightest slur. 

The real answer probably lies in his 
beliefs. There’s nothing fancy about 
him or them. But he throws that great 
big heart into everything he does, and 
his main precept is that the whole game 
of baseball is founded on the rock of the 
umpire’s integrity 

“It’s simple enough,” he says. “I don’t 
give a hang what a Brooklyn fan thinks 
of me today or a Giant fan tomorrow 
All I care about is that I’m doing a good 
job and an honest one. The umpire must 
be the complete boss out there on the 
field. Once his authority begins to wane, 
then baseball’s on the way out 

“I'll tell you right now that the big- 
gest thrill I’ve ever had was when I 
read in the paper how Billy Phelps of 
Yale had gotten up at the baseball writ 
ers’ dinner last February and pointed 
out that in all baseball history, there'd 
never been a scandal in which an um 
pire was involved. That’s answer enough 
for me 

His jaw jutted out like the prow of a 
Viking vessel as he spoke, and the mem 


ory came back of other days when that 
jaw had reaped the harvest of disfavor 
that now hangs so heavily over his 


houlder [Three times in the last three 


years it has thrust itself and the tomato- 
red couutenance above it into the midst 
of the National League pennant scram- 
ble. Each time he could have saved 
himself a lot of woe by backing down 
without losing face before the situation 
had boiled all over the sports pages. But 
that isn’t the Magerkurth way. He 
wouldn’t take a back step from the 
Twentieth Century moving on him at 
top speed if he were convinced that he 
was right and the Limited wrong. 

High tide came last summer at Pitts 
burgh’s Forbes Field. A September sun 
was dipping into the west, and the 
Dodgers were leading the Pirates by a 
run in the last half of the eighth inning 
of the final game of as dramatic a swing 
through the Western badlands as any 
ball club ever made. Vince DiMaggio 
danced off third with the tying run, and 
two dead ducks had gone back to the 
Pirate bench 

Hugh Casey, the portly curve-balling 
Brooklyn relief artist, eyed the fleet 
DiMag nervously as he prepared to 
pitch to Al Lopez. He brought his arms 
up, then suddenly brought them down 
It was a glaring balk. Even Leo Du 
rocher’s protest was comparatively fee 
ble as Maje waved DiMag home with 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Blanding’s Heavy Motor Maintenance Shop is equipped with machinery and tools made from scrap. The compressed-air- 
driven axle straightener shown above consists of welded sections of a railroad rail and two halves of a worm gear 
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FORT BRAGG, N. 
Call! The first time ‘| see 
—as a baffled, uneasy sokh 
v. you wonder that it wo! ats 
yet in its inimitably slow : gion - 
works exceedingly well, and brit 
forth an attentiveness any » & 
would give his right arm to : gma 
About fifteen minutes before 9G - 
at the end of the day’s work, adsj_. 
gin to poke tentatively arounc ints 
ners. “Is that it?” No, not y @ 
Higgins appears with a ma Za 
blows his whistle. “Is that it: "Ye 
man!” That’s the last you se § Gp 
Higgins, submerged under a lee 
mailees. Somehow, though, } mm 
man-for-a-day manages to , 
handful of letters from the por, 7 
“Barkley?” yells Higgins. — 
“Here! Hot dog!” yells Ba ey. 
“Hagan?” 
Woets 
“Spulanski?” 
“He’s playin’ ball.” 
“Henderson?” q 
“Here. Is it air mail?” ‘fool. 
question. By custom, all lette man — 
air mail, and all colored jel 
addressed in fancy colored ink wee — 
talizingly held until the last. | fay ~ 
itism at Mail Call. 
“Leeducks?” 
“Leeducks? Hey—you m UF 
doo?’” demands Pvt. Leedou “3 
“IT mean Leeducks. What’da th - 
I am—a schoolteacher? ... sell 
“Gee—swell! The first lette) ..(~ 
for Pete’s sake—my own writ. Iy~ 
dressed it wrong.” — 
Along with the letters cor | hom=- 






















Betsy, the motorized 
in motor pool (left), 
thing up fo a si 

crane was made of sci 
rails, as was the gr 
to keep Betsy's front 
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18 Army and Air 
stallations in Fle 
Georgia folds up* 
overhauling, if ¢ 
Tenth District He: 
Maintenance 5h¢ 
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Typical of si 
throughout the 
this one af B 
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storing almost 


A smithy (right) and 5 
temper tools 

materials requiring 
are made from axle | 
cranes are fashioned) 
bumpers, even glass | 






PHOTOGRAPHS FOR cotuiEn’s BY ¥ y 


s. Then packages. All are 
k. hand over shoulder, hand 
ler. Somehow they get to the 


t the day an infantry com- 
lery battery learns to be a 
o hting team, but with Mail 
ntarily breaks apart again 
pally is—the United States 
Mail Call is magic. 


NAD, B. W. I. The tropical 
¥5 aren’t all mosquitoes at this 
n base. Not only has the Air 
d the USO three flying show- 
wing into port with a mil- 
cargo of Hollywood talent, 
; have been sent portable 
quipment, recording machines 
transcriptions, and a flock of 
records. 
as draft board in Trini- 
he registration and induction 
1 employed at defense bases. 
% feceived from local boards 
lates where men have previ- 
tered, and they’re called up 
fot. Saves a lot of transporta- 
e. 


IMP WOLTERS, Mineral 
ells, Tex. While Technician 
burth Grade Earl R. Hamant, 
a0 presides over the locator in- 
}) Office’s master files, was try- 
ist a call through to Mineral 
oung lieutenant stuck his head 
to ask, “Is this the informa- 
}?” At this point Pvt. Harnant 
operator and said, ‘Outside, 
wThe officer, thinking this was 
ir him, muttered an apology 
y retreated. This is the end of 
#, Or anyway Pvt. Hamant 


he 
i 


) gadget to attract the Army’s 
if is a miniature mortar range 
by Lt. William J. Garlow, of 
2o. B, 56th Bn. Complete out- 
bs a screen which simulates a 
id which the mortar is set up 
fed position. On the other side, 
0 inches from the mortar, is a 


| 


painted panoramic background studded 
with targets. The range shows trair 

a mortar may be accurat sly sighted on a 
target they can’t see, and it te aches them 
the hows of operating the 





lees 


gun. So sim- 
ple it can be knocked together 
hours and its operation | 
minutes, the device will be shown in in- 
fantry camps all over 


n two 
earned in thirty 


(CAMP WALLACE, Hitchcock, Tex 
Most of the men in Btry. A, 31st Bn., 
have each kicked in a nickel to Pvt. Paul 
Fulmer and supplied him with their 
names and probable postwar addresses 
Six months after the war ends, Secre- 
tary Fulmer will mail each guy a double 
postcard, so the recipient can give an 
account of what he’s doing and how 
many Nips he nipped. For instance: 
“Wounded in the capture of Tokyo, re- 
ceived Congressional Medal: now work- 
ing as night watchman for the Eskimo 
Icebox Co., Reykjavik, Iceland. Present 
address, 101 F. D. Roosevelt Ave.. 
Reykjavik. Married Susie Belle Per- 
kins.” Fulmer will compile the infor- 
mation and send a mimeographed copy 
to each man in the outfit who paid his 
dues. It ought to be worth a nickel. 


ee fact that the VIII Army Corps is 

in the Eighth Corps Area causes con- 
siderable confusion in the Southwest. 
Army Corps headquarters used to issue 
a neat mimeographed letter to Texas 
newspapers explaining the difference 
between VIII Army Corps (a tactical 
unit) and the Eighth Corps Area (a 
hunk of geography), but they finally 
tossed in the towel. The public just 
wouldn’t be educated along these lines. 
Purists at Army Corps headquarters at 
Brownwood have been known to say, 
“Vee-three-one” so that there’d be no 

(Continued on page 46) 


Only equipment purchased was 
the high-pressure steam outfit 
(lower right) used to clean grease 
and dirt from motor parts. Vehicles 
get overhaul every 12,000 miles 
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Every month, about 17,000 square yards of torn or otherwise damaged tent can- 
vas is converted into truck tops with the rebuilt sewing machine shown above 
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Good and Married 


By Hannah Lees 


ILLUSTRATED BY REA IRVIN 


It takes brains to make a modern marriage work. 
Sometimes it takes expert advice as well. That's 


what marriage counseling is 


for—to make mar- 


riage work and to see that it keeps on being fun 


telegraph form under her boss’ 

nose. “Could I have tomorrow 
off, please?” she said. The boss looked 
at the telegram. “Kelly Field,” it read. 
“Flying home tonight on leave. Let’s 
get married tomorrow. Love, Dick.” 

A boy was talking to a girl on her 
front doorstep. He was a clerk in a gro- 
cery store. She helped her father with 
his delicatessen shop. “Listen, Ida,” the 
boy was saying, “my number’s been 
called. I don’t want to get out of it, but 
look, can’t we get married before I go? 
You could keep on living at home and 
I'd get leave sometimes, and...” He 
stopped but he didn’t need to go on. 
“Sure, we can, Jakey,” said Ida. 


A SECRETARY held a trembling 


A man was talking to a woman in a 
restaurant. He was an engineer. She 
was doing social service work. They 
had been engaged for five years, one 
of those engagements too comfortable 
to disturb by marriage. Now he was 
saying, “We've been crazy, Polly, wast- 
ing all these years. My reserve unit 
may be called out any day now. Let’s 
not waste even a week more.” “T’ll 
marry you tomorrow, Ted,” said Polly. 

Six people rushing off to get married 
because of the war, six people who be- 
cause of economics or uncertainty or 
lack of dominant urge might not have 
got married for a long time if at all. 
Multiply those six by many hundreds 
and you have a pretty good idea of 


what is going on all over the country 
every day now. War marriages, added 
to all the other marriages. 

Last year nearly a million and a half 
young Americans issued official notice 
of their desire to spend their lives to- 
gether, by twos, as families . . . official 
notice in the form of marriage licenses. 
This year, sociologists suspect, the 
marriage rate may go up from five to 
ten per cent because of the emotional 
pressure on all the Dicks and Marys, 
the Jakeys and Idas, the Teds and 
Pollys, to take their happiness today 
because there may not be time tomor- 
row. And they may be right about the 
happiness, but that doesn’t mean there 
won't be a tomorrow. Sociologists and 
astronomers alike agree that there al- 
most certainly will be. 

Last year some quarter of a million 
people of assorted ages issued official 
notice that their attempt to spend their 
lives together as families had failed .. . 
official notice in the form of divorces. 
A quarter of a million people who either 
never should have paired up as they 
did, or should have been better pre- 
pared to cope with all the things that a 
life of teamwork involves. It’s a good 
many. It’s about one divorce to ever; 
six marriages. ‘ 

Next year the divorce rate will prob- 
ably be a little lower because the excite- 
ment and emotional pressure of war 
make every personal conflict temporarily 
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Job-holding wives who com 
too tired to cook are a hevat 
to marriage counselors 2 ine 
as to Hubby-with-the-ap 
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more bearable. But in a few yea ait 
the war is over, say somewhere! 
1949 or ’50, marriages will proba / % 
to pieces faster than they ever h?0 
fore. The divorce rate has bee! #si 
steadily for some years. And ia 
these sudden unthinking marri |S 
today . . . a lot of them aren't £18 
stand up to ordinary life. Abo Ir 
there may easily be one divorce t ¥ 
four marriages unless something > 
about it. 

Well, something is being don = 
it, not specifically as a bulwark p 
reckless war marriages, but as |} 
wark around marriage in genefe)? 
something has been growing up ‘}f 
the country in the past ten or | 
years from the belief that 0) 
American family is the most im 
institution in our free Americ) 
mocracy, and that you can’t hol 
lies of free people together 1) 
amount of legislation unless the} 
natural roots. This something 1! 
marriage counseling and its sing. 
pose in the world is to help 
families to develop strong roots: 
(Continued on page 


It’s just good “Horse Sense” to see your 
Mc bilgas Dealer. He can help your car last 
)=give more miles per gallon of gasoline. 


bia’ 
E JERE ARE 10 proved ways 
1 your Mobilgas Dealer can 
5 you keep your car running 
_ 
wll not only get a longer- 
ig car—but extra gasoline- 
we, too! Stop and see your 
igas Dealer right away. 


‘is ready to... 
heck your tire pressures every 


U = 
eck plelps you save both rubber 
ecious gasoline. 


itch your tires every 5,000 

8s. Evens tire wear...makes the 

ir e set last longer. 

Change your oil every 1,000 miles. 

efil with clean, tough Mobiloil— 
for id’s largest-selling motor oil. 


| Check battery every 2 weeks. 


al gm 


Ben. vactih 





5 Mobilubricate your car every 
1,000 miles — protect every chassis 
part from costly wear! 


6 Adjust your carburetor for thrifty 
summer mileage... or recommend 
a competent man to do it. 


7 Condition your radiator water 
against clogging rust and scale. 


8 Protect your gears— with the 
right Mobiloil Gear Oil. 


9 Clean spark plugs every 5,000 
miles. May save 10% of your gas. 


10 Clean your air-filter every 2,000 
miles—helps save gasoline. Change 
your oil-filter every 8,000 miles— 


helps save wear! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OILCO., Inc., 
and A fhliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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NES 
LIGHT 70 
are RIGHT TONES 


FOR SUMMER! 


For vacation days, play-time and busi- 
ness wear too, you'll want one or more 
smart, new belts in White, Sand or Sun- 
ton. You can be sure of fine selected 
leathers, authentic style and dependable 
quality when you ask at your favorite 
men's wear counter to see the new 


Geb SPORTS BELTS 
FROM <I UP 


PIONEER 


ACCESSORIES FOR MEN SINCE 1877 
12th & WOOD STS., PHILA., PA. 








took a huge bite. Chewing apprecia- 
tively, he looked around. “This your 
place?” he asked. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Belongs to my 
brother. Him and my sister-in-law— 
they gone over to Santa Ana to a party.” 

“Tt’s nice,” he said. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she said. “Trou- 
ble is: there ain’t enough business. He 
just barely makes a livin’.” She watched 
him drain the bottle into his glass and 
turned to the icebox again. 

“I pay,” he said, as she brought forth 
another bottle of beer. 

She shook her head. “This one’s on 
the house,” she said, and uncapped it. 

“Gracias,” he said as she set the bot- 
tle down before him. He looked at her 
glass: it was half full. “You have an- 
other one, too,” he said in Mexican. 

She shook her head, smiling, and re- 
plied in his native tongue, “Ill skip this 
round.” Her Mexican was as good as 
her American. 

“Where you come from?” the man 
asked, still speaking Mexican. 

“T was born here,” she said. “Back 
over the other side of the railroad tracks. 
But I been livin’ in Los Angeles for the 
past ten years. I just come back a cou- 
ple of months ago. I’m lookin’ for a job 
on a ranch.” 

He stuffed the last of the roll into 
his mouth, drank. “I take another one,” 
he said, pointing to the plate, and 
smiled. “Good,” he said. 

She put on another patty and roll to 
cook. He drank his beer, watching her. 
“It’s hard to get a job on a ranch with- 
out a man,” she said. “They always 
want a man.” 

“You no like the city?” he asked. 

She turned to look at him, the warm 
smile on her face. “Gimme the country 
for mine.” 

He did not say anything for a while, 
but sat watching her back. “I go home 
pretty quick,” he said, finally. 

“You mean Rosario?” 

He nodded. “I get land, raise grape 
for wine.” 

“That’s the life,” she said. 

“T save my money—already I got five 
hundred dollar. Pretty quick I go—get 
land from government, build house, 
raise grape. Go hunting every day. 
Good hunting at Rosario.” 

“How far’s it down there?” 

“About two hundred mile below the 
border.” 

She shook her head and laughed. 
“That’s a long way from anywhere.” 

“Pretty down there,” he said rap- 
turously. “You never see something so 
pretty. You got sea, mountain.” He 
drank again. “You have beer now?” 

She shook her head, and dished up the 
second hamburger. 

“T pay,” he said anxiously, pleading. 


Se put the hamburger down before 
him, looked at her empty glass, then 
out through the screen at the lights in 
the liquor store across the street. She 
opened the icebox. “What’re you tryin’ 
to do—get me drunk?” she asked, smil- 
ing. 

“I no see Mexican lady for a long 
time.” 

She uncapped the bottle. “Where you 
been keepin’ yourself?” 

“Oh, I go all over,” he said expan- 
sively, “Canada, Wyoming, Utah.” 

“How long since you been home?” 

“Oh, long time. Fifteen—sixteen 
year.” 

She watched the beer foam up in the 
glass. “My, that is a long time!” 

He nodded. “Pretty quick I go back.” 

“You never been to Capistrano be- 
fore?” 
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He shook his head, chewing. 

“You never seen the mission then?” 

His ‘‘No,” was muffled by the food. 

“It’s nice. You ought to see it some- 
time. It’s where the swallows come 
back to every year,” she said, and 
waited for the foam to settle before 
pouring any more beer into the glass. 
“You know the swallows?” 

He shook his head slowly. 
said. 

“The birds,” she said, “that fly away 
in the fall and come back in the spring 
—always on the same days. You never 
heard of the swallows?” she asked, in- 
credulous. 

“No,” he said apologetically. 

She took a nickel from the cash regis- 
ter and went over to the juke box. It was 
constructed of red, blue and yellow 
plastics and had electric lights inside. It 
began playing When The Swallows 
Come Back to Capistrano. The record 
had been played so much the needle 
scratched badly. 

The woman came back and stood 
leaning on the counter, listening, glass 
in hand. Presently a male voice came 
from the box singing the lyrics. The 
man listened attentively, without un- 
derstanding the words very well. When 
the record was finished the woman said, 
“There—ain’t that pretty?” 

He nodded. “It’s nice . .. How about 
another beer?” 

“Sure.” 

And as she went toward the icebox, 
he said, “You, too,” hopefully. Her 
glass still had beer in it. 

“Oh, no,” she said, and laughed. “Not 
me. I’ve had enough.” 

“T pay. I pay. I got money.” He put 
a bill on the counter. 

“Yd get drunk.” 

“T no see Mexican lady for long time. 
You celebrate with me.” 

“Well,” she said hesitantly, and 
laughed. She took two more bottles 
from the icebox. “If I get drunk it’ll be 
your fault.” 

He laughed quietly. She wiped a bot- 
tle and set it before him. He smiled 
timidly, looking into her face. “What 
you name?” 

“Pepa Merino.” 


“No,” he 
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“Pepa Merino,” the man ¢ bated | 
softly. Then he said, “Me—Jo Gar. 
cia.” 

And having thus exchanged jy 
they both suddenly were shy. ere 
their relationship had been mor +} 
impersonal; now, suddenly, it : 
most intimate. An old wheezy 
clock on a counter ticked loudly oy 
a period of silence; a car whit (¢ 
outside. 


rancho, eh?” 

“Me?” 

He nodded. 

“You mean—down in Rosaric 

“Sure.” He was beginning | § 
good now. Some of his servil hag” 
left him. “We live good. I tr you’ 
nice.” 

“You kiddin’?” she asked. 

“No, no,” he said earnestly I ne’ 
kid. You and me—we go to J 
We get one—two hundred ac’ ¥j 
start nice rancho.” He unbutto | Beal 
of his two shirt pockets, drew ju 3 
bankbook, slapped it on the cou i 2 ay 
got money—five hundred doll ’ 
make good start.” a 


HE WAITED, watching her bre fa oh 
anxiously. And seeing her ita” 
tion, he said, “You no know m I a 
know you either, but I like yo.) F 
laughed, feeling good, a little ex le 

go get job I no know the boss. |e) 
know me.” He shrugged. “I tak! 
head was full of logic, but he fel: 
not expressing himself. “I like § 
give you job. You come cook 

“T never figured on goin’ so fa 
she said, treading for time. 

“TI work one month more,” he “d ex 
citedly. “Next payday I go. Yc 2om it 
with, eh?” in 

“But what'll people say abou 
us—about you and me livin’ int 
house and us not married? 
talk.” 
That possibility had not occt » 
him. It quickly doused his 7 
“That’s right,” he said, his fil 
furrowed. f 
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married, are you?” she 


aarried.” 

s plate away, put it in the 

» the water hard, so that 
of noise. She didn’t say 

tasn't her place to. 

t married,” José said. “I 
in ied.” 

it if you get the right per- 

“J was married. It didn’t 
e laughed nervously, sud- 
hile she was wiping the 
d, “It’s hard to tell. Even 
person a long time, you’re 
mce. Sometimes it don’t 
matter how long you know 


fou wouldn’t want to marry 
ly, doubtfully. 


and looked at him, frown- 
sn her face cleared abruptly 
d laughing. “Why, what’re 
sut?—I never heard noth- 
in all my life!” she said. 
Iked in here off the street. 
w me from a nanny goat.” 
ou,” he said, embarrassed. 
ed again. “You think I’m 
the first man who walks 
set and asks me? Why, I 
restfallen, contrite. 
Pooh,” airily, “you don’t 
om a nanny goat.” 
ed. “I know.” 
you know I won’t steal your 
run off?” 
al. You good woman.” 
ay a little and looked 
gly. “You know,” she 
a bad-lookin’ feller.” 

htened and smiled sheep- 


[at him narrowly. “You 
card, are you?” 
This first drink I have 
month.” 
n on the stool and com- 
g with a salt cellar. There 
‘ period of silence. After a 
d, “You ain’t in no hurry 


got time. 
t to rush into nothin’ 

h are you goin’?” 
more month; then I go.” 
say anything, but kept 

t cellar. 

“What time you close up?” 
at the alarm clock; it read 
even. “Oh, about ten 


e change on the counter. 

he birds,” he said. And 
and took a nickel and went 
it into the juke box. The 
Then the Swallows Come 
istrano. They sat, not look- 
Other, listening. And when 
pped José swung around 

id looked across the street. 
le,” he said. “We celebrate, 


him frowning, then sud- 
ce cleared and she laughed. 


ht back,” he said. The 
nged behind him. 


which Pepa was staying 

her and sister-in-law 

whitewashed adobe sur- 

y @ rotting picket fence. An 

hound lay under the great 

he unkempt front yard 

er of chickens were scat- 

the yard, busy with their 

King and clucking. Pepa 

her sister-in-law, were in 

ard hanging out washing the 
onday afternoon. 

ter and broader than 

it a table cloth, hung it 

d it there with clothes 

you want to go down to 
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Baja California for, I don’t know,” 


said, shaking her head. “Of all the Goa. (HOW'S YOUr “Pep Appeal’? —by Bundy 


forsaken places—” 
~ - 
= : of ud 


“That's where José comes from: that’s | 
his home.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ down there but | 
desert and salt.” 

“He says it’s nice.” 

Concha put a clothes pin in her mouth 
and shook out a man’s shirt. “Money 
couldn’t get me to go down there.” she 
said. 

The hound’s deep, warning bark—old 
and wise and weary—came to them, and 
then the sound of the knocker on the | 
front door. Pepa said “I'll go,”” and | 
skirted the fig tree and went into the| 
house. 
José was standing before the deep- | 
set front door, hat in hand. He looked 
troubled and nervous. Pepa opened | 
the screen door and said, “Why, hello | 
there!” surprise and delight in her voice. 

“You busy?” he asked hurriedly in 
Mexican. “I want to see you.” 

“Come in.” : Babs: Alice is a swell girl, Mom, but something's missing. I just can’t get a date for her. 


ware oR seaprheten in spree bs Maybe we ought to send her to your beauty shop—you know, glamour her up a bit. 
awn over the windows and | °C i i 
the only light came through the front Mrs. Brown: Glamour, my grandma! All that roommate of yours needs is a little get-up- 


door. At one end of the room was a coal | 294-0! A little whoosh. A little zip. A little pep appeal! Let me talk to her 


stove with a pipe which went out 
through the thick wall, at the other a 
bulky dining table and four chairs. Pepa 
pulled out one of the chairs for José 
and he sat down on its edge, 

“What’re you doin’ around here this 
time of day?” she asked, and sat down | 
on the cot, facing him. 





——" 


E SAID, “I got to go away from here | 
quick,” excitedly. 

Pepa looked startled. “Why? What's 
the matter?” 

“You know when I leave you Satur- 
day night?” She nodded, frowning anx- 
iously. “I am drunk. I not know how 
drunk I am,” he said. “I am very drunk. 
I go about a mile on my way back 
to the ranch,” he said, turning his hat 
nervously in his hand, “when two po- 
licemen drive up in car and arrest me.” 

“Arrest you?” 

He nodded. “They say I drunk on} ° - — 
highway—I make bad accident. They | Alice: But what can I do, Mrs. Brown? If a girl hasn't got it, she hasn’t got it. 


take me to Santa Ana and put me in| Mrs. Brow: That's a lot of foolishness. I'll bet you haven't been eating right—not get- 


PO ee A I eS ting all your vitamins. And you can't expect to have pep unless you do! Come on, we'll 
til just now. Just now they turn me : 
make a start right now. 


loose.” 

“In jail!” 

He nodded. “I am coming back to 
see you yesterday, but I am in jail.” 

“T thought you’d forgotten,” she said. 

“Now, I got to go,” he said, and patted | 
the shirt pocket where he kept his bank- 
book. “I go quick as I get money.” 

“But what’s your hurry?” she asked. 
“Did they fire you at the ranch?” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘No, no,” he said. 
“I go there now. First I come see you.” | 
“You can tell them you were sick,” | ¢ 
she said. | = 
“IT no care about that,” he said, sorely 
troubled. “I no care about the rancho.” 

“Then what is it?—what’s the mat- | 
ter?” 

He hung his head. “They take my 
fingerprints. They send them to Wash- 
ington. Pretty quick they find out I 
wanted in Canada.” 

Pepa’s face paled. “What do they | | ~ 


want you in Canada for? What’ve you | 6 oe ; 
done?” Mrs. Brown: See? This is KELLOGG's PEP, a wonderful cereal made from choice parts of 


He looked at her pleadingly for a long | sun-ripened wheat. It contains extra-rich sources of the two vitamins most likely to be 
moment. She was withdrawn a little. “I missing in ordinary meals—vitamins B, and D. 
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no want to tell you,’ he said finally Alice: That's fine about the vitamins, Mrs. Brown—but why didn’t you tell me PEP 
ay ae thing ths hat in his hands | /45#es so good? If getting the rest of my vitamins is as much fun as eating this swell 
e sat, eee : 


and looking at it. At last he said, “Long cereal—I may have to get a date-book after all! 


time ago—sixteen year ago—l kill a 
man.” 

; a a5 hitened as he s rs : ' 
st pcwaadagttitecne os Vitamins for pep! AeMogee HZe for vitamins! 


killed a man!” 


He nodded dejectedly, not looking at) Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 
her. age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 

“What for?” ; 

And then slowly, painfully, haltingly, | wave sy KeELLOGG'Ss IN BATTLE CREEK SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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Wartime’s EX7KA-walking 
soaks feet in perspiration — 





Walk more—perspire more! Athlete’s 
Foot fungi breed on excessive perspira- 
tion, grow twice as fast. When the skin 
cracks they get in and invade living 
tissue. Pain when you walk, severe itch- 
ing, inflamed toes, flaking skin—all tell 
you Athlete’s Foot has struck! 





Cracks Warn First 


Spread your toes apart tonight! At the 
first sign of a crack, drench the entire 
foot with Absorbine Jr., full strength. 
_ Repeat daily 
night and morn- 
ing. Remember, 
Absorbine Jr. is 
the national fa- 
vorite in reliev- 
ing painful 
Athlete’s Foot. 





1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It 
kills the Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact. 


2. ft dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlefe’s Foot fungi thrive. 


3. lt dries the skin between the toes. 
. Itsoothes and helps heal the broken fissues. 


> 


5. it eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Athlete’s Foot Fungi DIE AT TOUCH 
—_—of Absorbine Jr. 


wo 


Fungi growing fast Fungi dead 
Photomicrograph of Ath- Photomicrograph show 
lete’s Foot fungi. This ing that Absorbine Jr 
parasitic plant life burrows kills Athlete’s Foot 
under the tissues, irritates fungi on contact. No 
delicate nerve endings. No longer can they grow, 
wonder Athlete's Foot causing you so much 
causes such severe pain! Pain and misery 















Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman Street, Springfleld, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETE’S FOOT 
Ul Tei me), Miele]. by Vera! 


ALSO QUICK RELIEF FOR: Sore, aching mus- 
cles—Tired, burning feet, Sunburn—Bites 
of mosquitoes and other small insects. 
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he told her that, as a young man seek- 
ing adventure, he had gone to Canada 
with two other Mexican youths, friends 
of his, and of their having found work 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad. And 
he told her that, while working near 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, a gringo had 
cursed him and that he had struck him 
on the head with a shovel. The gringo 
had died and José had been sent to a 
penitentiary for life. And he told her 
that for fifteen years he had worked to 
escape and of how, finally, the year be- 
fore, he had managed to get away and 
across the border into the United States. 
He had worked his way south—through 
Montana, Wyoming and Utah into Cali- 
fornia—on his way home to Rosario. 

When he had finished he raised his 
head slowly and looked at her beseech- 
ingly. “They catch me now they send 
me back,” he said, not moving, hardly 
breathing. 

Pepa got up presently and went over 
and stood in the doorway looking out 
upon the familiar scene. Some hens 
were pecking around the front step. 

“He call me greasy Mexican bad 
name,” he said pleadingly. “I hit him 
before I have chance to think.” 

She did not look at him. “You 
should’ve told me before,” she said. 

“T no mean to kill him,” the man said 
hopefully. 

A period of silence passed. Finally, 
Pepa turned back into the room. “I 
don’t know what to say,” she said slowly. 

“T have learn my lesson,” he said. “I 
never do nothing like that again.” 

“TI never knew nobody what killed a 
man before,” she said. 

He did not say anything, but kept 
watching her and turning his hat in his 
hands, an expression of anguish on his 
face. 

“You say you done fifteen years,” she 
said. “How many more you gotta do?” 

“In Canada—life, she is life. They 
take me back, I have to stay there till 
I die.” 

“How did you get away?” 

“T dig. For fifteen year I dig.” 

“You mean you dug your way out?” 

He nodded, looking at his hat. 

They heard the back screen door slam 
shut and the Concha’s voice: “Pepa—” 

Pepa went to the door leading into 
the back room. “Yeah?” 

“Who is it?” 

“My friend.” 

Concha came through the kitchen and 
into the front room. ‘“‘Ain’t it about time 
you was gittin’ over to help Jamie?” 
she asked, and looked curiously at José. 

“Tm going right now,’ Pepa said. 
“Meet Mister Garcia. This is my sister- 
in-law,” she said to José, “Mrs. Merino.” 

José got up. “Glad to meet you,” he 
said, turning his hat in his hands. 

“I been hearin’ about you,’’ Concha 
said. “You're the feller what wants to 
go down to Baja California, ain’t you?” 

He nodded. “Si.” 

She laughed. “You must be crazy,” 
she said, and turned back toward the 
kitchen. She stopped in the doorway 
and spoke to Pepa: “It’s gittin’ late.” 

Speaking to José, Pepa said, “I gotta 
go to the rest’rant,” and went over to the 
front door. He followed her out into 
the yard. 


oe went out through the gate and 

along the sidewalkless street to the 
corner. They stood on the corner, about 
to part. A woman came out of the Rios 
house with a pair of scissors; she waved 
to Pepa. 

José said, “I got five hundred dollar,” 
timidly, speaking English again. 

“It ain’t that,” Pepa said. 

“I treat you nice. I make you good 
house.” 

“I thought you was gonna gimme 
some time.” 

“I no can help. I gotta go. . . I gotta 
go to rancho and get my stuff.” 


A boy rode by on a bicycle; he had 
his right trousers leg in a clip. Pepa 
watched him. “Well—” she said re- 
luctantly. José opened his mouth to 
speak, closed it again without uttering 
a word, swallowed hard. “—I think I’ll 
stick around here. I got a job comin’ 
up over at Toro.” 

José didn’t say anything. 

She put out a hand. “Good luck to 
you,” she said. 

He took it and would have held it, 
but she drew it away, embarrassed. She 
turned quickly and started across the 
railroad tracks, going up toward the 
highway. 


EPA was in the sandwich shack the 

next morning when the eleven-forty- 
eight for San Diego highballed through 
town. The sound of its anguished whis- 
tle had hardly died before she said, 
“Well, I guess that’s that.” 

Her brother said, “What made you 
change your mind?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Concha sorta 
talked me out of it. She said the coun- 
try down there ain’t fit for nothin’ but 
lizards and Gila monsters.” 

“It ain’t every day a woman your 
age gits a offer of marriage.” 

Pepa did not say anything. She 
watched a freight truck drive up to the 
curbing. Two men got out and came into 
the shack. They were typical truck driv- 
ers: a little sweaty and nice. They or- 
dered hamburgers and beer. Pepa put 
the meat and rolls on the grill, stood 
looking out the window. Another bus 
lumbered through town without stop- 
ping. The twelve o’clock whistle at the 
packing plant blew. A car stopped and a 
man, a woman and a sailor got out and 
came in, followed by some of the fruit 
packers. Pepa was busy and did not see 
the motorcycle policeman ride by, then 
turn and come back. He left his ma- 
chine in the street and came into the 
shack. He had on leather puttees and 
carried a big pistol in a leather holster 
on his hip. He carried an envelope in 
his hand. 

“Anybody here named Pepa Merino?” 
he asked, reading from the envelope. 

She said, “That’s me.” 

“Could I see you a minute?” 

She nodded. “Sure.” She came around 
the counter. The policeman stepped 
outside, held the door open for her. 
Everyone was watching them. 
Standing in the sunshine, the police- 
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“I thought maybe with the aircraft detector 
division—or maybe in the espionage . - - 





























































man said, “You know a guy nal 
Garcia?” 
She nodded, her mouth ope | 
“Yeah. ” : 
“He sent you this.” He ha eq 
the envelope. “He’s in jail 
Ana.” 7 
She looked at it. It had her 
it. “In jail,” she said, a little 


The policeman nodded. H 
young, fellow with eyebrows {\ . 
across the bridge of his nos) “pH, «) 
wanted in Canada. We picke 
in a bank this morning. Holdi 
extradition.” me f 
“In a bank?” , m 
“Unhuh.” The policeman to \« 
cap and put it back on his he. ‘ 
asked me to bring you that’ te . 
dicated the envelope, shifted | pic 
and went over to the see 
sorry for him,” the policeman 
kicked over the motor. of ad 
She watched him speed As 
weight a little on one side of th iad if 
Then she tore Open the enve’ 
side were five one-hundred-do a 


“Hey, Pepa!” Jamie called t then 
“Yeah, I’m comin’—” 


r 


THE turnkey unlocked the gr: 
flere ies 


door, and Pepa enteredighe ¢ 
tantly, her black eyes wide « 
prehensive, her handbag in i 4 
hands. She had on her best ¢ js; § 
hair was neatly arranged andi ; 
wearing lipstick. The 
with a paunch, hollered, “José ie 5 
and someone else, evidentl hat x 
hollered, “José Garcia!” as i ite 
And presently José came and 
the other side of the thick s 2 : 
was in prison uniform of iT 


and shirt. 


“The cop brought me the mo In 
said, not knowing how to begil’ 

His head was down; he did t ke 
at her. He said, “I want you | 
I got no use for it now.” 

“T hired you a lawyer,” she | 

He looked up quickly. “W W for ' 
he asked. “Lawyer can’t do me. 
I had a lawyer in Canada. He o 
money. I went to jail just pes r 

“I got you a good lawyer,” 
“He says they got no right to's 
back. He says it was only hoakide 
the first place and that fiftee 
more than enough time to serv! 


‘He shook his head de 
“IT told him if he gets you c 


Sponadat ty. 









If he don’t, he 
over here first 
ng to see you.” 
90d,” he said. 


* 


3arm to try,” she said. 


a little while, but 
of the screen, their 
if in prayer. Finally 

ell you how sorry I 
raised his head and 
hrough the screen at 
I wouldn’t go with 


ou,” he said. 
mornin’ you’d come 
anged my mind.” 
nice,” he said. “We 
nice life, you and 
build you a nice 
a hand across his 
yn’t make no difference 


me to catch you?” she 


got money in bank. 


t me for being drunk 
yf everything on me— 

shrugged. “They 
can run. I never have 
hurt nobody,” she said. 
head again to look at 
me now?” he asked. 
“You’re a good man, 

































n his eyes, commenced 
his cheeks. ““Pepa—” 


body like you.” 
airs was singing, “If I 
an angel—” 

et free,” she said, sob- 
Zo with you—” 


ng in front of the house 
line drying her abun- 
when the car drove up. 
i down and was comb- 


“ag 


as being got by such 
leans. 


associate, Gurney Wil- 
s that many of the car- 
dd to the numerous 
s worse than foolish to 
vithout this magazine, 
aders requesting the or- 
artoons send with their 
lar checks made out to 
A nice idea. But Car- 
E ight reports that 
clergyman for five dol- 
one of his originals the 
tly sent the check, call- 
ht’s bet, and raised him 


: 


so fast that we’re hav- 
2 catching up with the 
we can do is to report 
lligence as they come 
Teaders. We’ve just 
Bob Schmidt of Pitts- 
nia. Mr. Schmidt was 
er recently of the 
e of troops through 
d city and noticed in 
bearing two privates 
ie colonel dismounted, 
ier to ask a policeman 
A moment after he 
€ privates got out too 
jut of one of the tires. 
med, observed the de- 
the lads instructions 
e damage and re-em- 


oe 
In 
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ing her hair forward, over her face; | 
but at the sound of the car stopping she 
parted the tresses to see who was there 
Because of the government emblem on 
the car and the two uniformed immigra- 
tion officers, she did not see José until 
he opened the door to get out. He cried 
her name and came bursting through 
the gate. She tossed her hair back over | 
her head and got up. 

“I no gotta go back!” he cried. “T no 
gotta go back to Canada!” He came up | 
to her, grasped one of her hands and | 
kissed it. “The lawyer—he get me off! 
He set me free!” He was almost tear- | 
ful with joy. He turned and pointed to | 
the officers in the car. “They take me 
home!” he cried. “They take me home | 
to Mexico! They turn me loose!” 

“You mean the governor won't let 
them take you back to Canada?” 

He nodded excitedly. “They take me 
home!” 


> ap caught him and pulled him to 

her, held him there against herself, 
her face raised; and she whispered 
something prayerfully. 

“You come, too, Pepa!” he asked 
eagerly. “You come, too, eh?” 

“When? Right now?” 

He nodded excitedly. “We go now— 
to Tia Juana.” 

“But I’m not ready. I’m not dressed,” 
she said. 

“Please, Pepa.” 

She looked at the officers in the car. 
“Will they let me?” she asked, and went 
down to the fence. “Can I come, too?” 
she asked. “Can I come with him to 
Tia Juana?” 

The officers looked at each other. 
They wore stiff-brimmed hats. One, the 
driver, was a young man; the other was 
middle-aged and had a small neat, thin 
blond mustache. 

The younger one said, “It’s against 
the law,” but without finality. 

The other one said, “I guess it won’t 
do any harm—if you’ll make it snappy.” 

THE END 
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Continued from page 4 


barked in another jeep. Whereupon the 
privates ran their jeep to a near-by fill- 
ing station, inflated the tire and headed 
back alone in the direction from which 
they’d come. .As they departed, Mr. 
Schmidt heard one of the lads say to 
the other: “Was it the fifth or sixth 
block back we saw her wave?” 


AND Mr. John J. Murtaugh of Pasa- 
dena, California, informs us that he 
has just listened to a hardhearted judge 
sentence a fellow to two years in prison 
merely for smuggling into our country 
two hundred dollars’ worth of opium. 
Listening to the prisoner’s explanation 
of the opium reduced Mr. Murtaugh to 
tears. It seems that the fellow had been 
drinking. In short, he had got pretty 
drunk without, as he told the judge, 
knowing it. A friend told him that 
opium taken in proper quantities would 
relieve his hang-over. So, after shop- 
ping around at home for a bit of opium 
and finding none, he motored over into | 
Lower California where a most sympa 
thetic Mexican sold him two hundred | 
dollars’ worth but warned him to be| 
very careful with it and not take too} 
much. Promising to follow directions to 
the letter, he told the judge, he wrapped 
up his opium and motored back into 
California where the authorities at once 
took him in charge. ... When he gets out 
of jail, Mr. Murtaugh thinks, some pub 
lisher ought to grab him. “A liar who 
can make me cry like this guy did be 

longs to literature.” W. D. | 











Buried in the paper again 
You've come home too hot and tired even 
to talk, much less have fun! But, man, you 
can make evenings the Best Part of the 
Day if ... just before dinner ... you take a 
dip in the tub with a cake of Ivory Soap! 





































Liven up in an 
IVORY BATH 


Dig into your heat-weary, slug- 
gish muscles with fistfuls of Ivory's 
thick, quick lather. Ivory’s mild- 
ness makes your hot, sticky skin 
feel keen, cool, smooth. Such a 
fast pick-up, too! That white float- 
ing cake lathers faster than any 
other leading bath soap. You're 
in... you're oul in no time at all, 
hungry as a bear with nary a care. 


Fresh Start 
for the Day's Best Hours 


A You're as full of bounce as a coil 


spring after your Ivory Bath... 
good for hours of fur. Half the 
secret’s that fresh, clean “Ivory” 
smell that makes you. . . better 
company. The other half’s that 
more luxurious Ivory lather that 
makes an /vory Bath specially re- 
freshing. Get a Fresh Start every 
evening in an Ivory Bath! 


99**/\00% PURE - IT FLOATS 


TRADEMARK AEG. U. &. PAT, OFF. @ PROCTER & GAMOLE 
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For a FRESH START. 
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It’s Loaded, Mr. Bauer 


By John P. Marquand 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD McLEOD 


The Story Thus Far: 


INSLOW GREENE, a young American 

geologist, leaves the Boca Grande mine, 
where he is employed, and goes to the coast 
town of Santa Rosa. 

At the hotel he meets Milton Bird, a metal- 
lurgist from Boca Grande. Bird, a handsome, 
self-assured fellow, is drinking heavily; he says 
that he has made the acquaintance of two 
friendly drinking men, Martinez and Gruber; 
and he laughs when Greene points out that 
Gruber is a German—and possibly dangerous. 

An American girl, Henrietta Simpson, is ex- 
pected on the boat due from New York in a 
short time. She is to work in the office of Jim 
Walters, the manager of the Boca Grande 
mine; and Walters has asked Greene to meet 
her. On the way to the customs docks, Greene 
is approached by a stranger who introduces 
himself as Eduardo Lopez of the secret police. 
Lopez intimates that two men—Martinez and 
Gruber—may try to get some information out 
of Greene about his mining operations; he 
warns Greene to be careful; and he offers his 
hat, a fine Panama which Greene admires, to 
the American—who does not accept the hat. 

At the ship, Greene meets Miss Simpson, a 
beautiful blonde, and escorts her to his hotel, 
where she takes a room. 

That evening they dine together. While they 
are chatting, Milton Bird comes in with two 
men—Gruber and Martinez—whom he intro- 
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duces. Gruber announces, in no uncertain 
terms, that he hates Nazis. 

A short time later, Greene and the girl leave 
the restaurant. Suddenly four shots ring out in 
the darkness ahead of them, and a man (who is 
wearing a Panama hat—Lopez’s Panama hat) 
falls to the ground. A crowd gathers, and 
Greene and the girl hurry on to the hotel. 
There—in the girl’s room—Greene obeys a 
sudden impulse and kisses Miss Simpson! 
After which, he goes to his own room, where he 
finds that someone has been looking through 
his records. 

Seizing his revolver, Greene goes to Lopez’s 
room, enters. Lopez is there, and Greene ac- 
cuses him of snooping into his affairs. Lopez, 
astonished, professes to be the American’s 
friend. Greene listens; then: “That would 
sound better,” he says quietly, “if you hadn’t 
offered me that hat this morning. How do you 
answer that one, Lopez?” 


iil 


ENOR LOPEZ looked as though 
& the idea were entirely new to him. 
He sat silent for a moment, look- 
ing at the floor. 
“I can see,” he said, very sadly, “I can 
see why you cannot like,me.” 
“That’s bright of you,” Winslow said. 
“No,” Sefior Lopez answered, “not at 





all. It is you who have used your mind, 
very admirably, Mr. Greene. You came 
into this room and you did-not think it 
was I who had been shot. I fear the 
others also know it. I only came back a 
few moments before, after those events 
outside, yet in the few moments you 
have been here your mind has worked, 
you have formed a natural conclusion, 
that I have been prying into your affairs. 
I can only tell you that I have not. I 
can only add that it was late this after- 
noon that I found out something, only 
a very little something, that made me 
what you Americans call ‘hot.’ I knew I 
was ‘hot’ when I saw that poor fellow 
killed tonight. I am so hot that I shall 
leave this hotel in a few minutes and 
arrange to go where I hope certain per- 
sons cannot find me. But I did not search 
your room. I wish you would believe 
me.” 

Sefior Lopez ended his speech almost 
pleadingly, and his eyes looked wide 
and hurt. 

“Maybe you can tell me who did, 
then,” Winslow said. 

Sefior Lopez nodded slowly. 

“You have every right to ask. I think 
it was either a gentleman named Mr. 
Gruber or another one named Martinez. 
It was either Mr. Gruber or Mr. Marti- 
nez who tried to wait for me tonight. 
Ah, now I see you are interested. What 
did they say to you in the restaurant? 
Remember, I said you would see them,” 


mt | 
il 
“You were thinking of t )wit) 
the coat at me, weren't y/?" le. 
pez laughed. “I was th ci 
Winslow said, “if you'd ¢ p the 
gun I'd like to break yo nee 
j r 
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Winslow hesitated. It oc (ed q 
him that Sefior Lopez had not >lain” 
much. | if 
“Why do you want to knows, 
“It is difficult, you see,” £ or & 
pez said. “For the last two o the 
two gentlemen have suddenl) eco? ' 
very interested in gold bars f a BO, 
Grande; yet neither of them is © efn 7 
bandit. They are not that ty at 4” 
That is why their interest is p “M8 “\ 
me, for I have been concerned © 4 
for an entirely different reat D 
they ask you when the gold » 5 bell 
shipped?” —sT 
Winslow nodded. | 
“Did you tell them?” 
Winslow shook his head, e Sefit., 
Lopez’s teeth flashed in anot of b 
smiles. 


“You have been more bel a 
you think, Mr. Greene. Belie nie 
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means very much—much me 
am free fe explain. It ma} boncel, 
something which is interme inal. by 
have fought in the Loyalis' af 
army. I was in Madrid befor: pe Mh 
I do not like the Fascists, an | Hay 
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N SAID that America wastes 

D feed all of Europe! That 

slect of our cars, we waste 

ge than Europe owns! That 

€ metal into our scrap piles 

fons possess! 

gic indictment—even’in peace times. 
ste is akin to treason! 

bunce of food wasted—the clock that 
owly toward victory is momenta- 


‘only. one of the essentials on which 
Sforward to success... and peace. 


are vital! And with metals as with 
ttle against waste must be waged in 


moment—take time to do this: Look 
your refrigerator—your range, wash- 
electric iron. Everything made of 


Of these luxuries is a privilege re- 
fericans. In other countries at war, 
Since prohibited—turned into ships, 
s, tanks, shells. And the world demand 
d rubber—for food and fuel and wool 
p greater than the available supply. 
yalue your life? Then declare war against 
sainst neglect of the things you already 
jinst needless wear and replacement. 
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‘LONG SHADOW OF 


STEWART-WARNER 
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Do you want peace? Remember that a car con- 
tains more of these precious materials than any- 
‘thing else the average family owns—and translate 
repair parts for your car into metal stolen from 
our fighting men! Into guns without triggers— 
unfinished shells—ships uncompleted on the ways 


—planes that don’t come thru in time! 


Do you really want peace? Vhen translate neg- 
lected adjustments or a little cheating on mileage 
between lubrications into freight cars loaded with 
repair parts instead of guns and shells! Into pro- 
duction time that could be used to turn out plane 


parts or machine guns! 


Do you want victory? Then as you read this, 
resolve to guard your car’s life as never before. 
Unimportant, you say? The life of just one car? 
That’s the attitude that /oses wars. In ordinary 
times, America wastes half the mileage in its cars 
thru neglect. Today such neglect is criminal. The 
mileage in every car today 1s part of our strength 
The 


care can bring us will help speed victory and peace 


—essential to our victory extra miles that 


—for vou and for America. 


PWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


STEWART BASSICK 


IMENTS i ASTINGS CASTERS 
CATION INSTRUMENTS DIE CASTIN¢ ’ 
! An 
| E MAGIC DIAL SCOTCH MAID 
af L-TEMP MAGIC 
'H WIND eee eect <saesed ELECTRIC RANGES 
HEATERS REFRIGERATORS 
R ONI AND AMI 






BUY UNITED STATES 


WAR BON 
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in Postpone the | 
Day of Victory 


[| PLEDGE... 


To buy only what I really need—and to put the rest 
of my earnings into U. S. War Bonds. 


To hoard nothing. And to put a stop to all waste. 


To scrupulously guard and preserve everything in 
my home made of metals and rubber. 


To use less paper of all kinds and to save—not burn— 
all waste paper. 


To repeat no word of rumor or gossip. To accept 
sacrifice and privation without complaint. To devote 
myself to the one task of winning this war. ; 
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WIN THIS WAR 
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you drive between lubrications. Use top-quality motor 
oil and change it regularly, Old, dirty oil can damage 
the parts it is supposed to protect. And repair parts 
not only use up vital materials—but getting them to 


you wastes desperately needed shipping space! 
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hope that we may soon serve civilian needs again. But until this 


war is won, those needs must waut. There's a bigger job to be done. 
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piston rings. Then piston 
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wear faster. When that 
happens, oil economy goes 
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so does gas economy. 
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Watch the color of your oil! In- 
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stalled in a short time. 
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NOTE: Follow the recommendation of your 
service man as to when oil should be changed. 
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high in our government likes them even 
less. Shall we let it go at that?” 

When Sefior Lopez waved his hands, 
he seemed to be twisting the neck of a 
Fascist. He went on talking: 

“Yes, we shall let it go at that. You 
shall like me if we live to know each 
other better. You shall call me Eduardo 
and we shall have wine and I shall play 
the guitar and sing. But not now. We 
must wait until a happier moment. This 
place is too ‘hot’ for me. By the way— 
I like your coat.” 

Winslow was a little taken aback by 
the swift flow of Senor Lopez’s speech 
and by his sudden jumps from one sub- 
ject to another. 

“It isn’t much of a coat,” he said, “but 
I happen to need it myself.” 

“But useful,” Senor Lopez answered. 
“It has a protective color and anybody 
wearing it will look like a gringo. I 
must borrow it tonight.” 


HEN Senor Lopez moved. He moved 

like a streak of light, and his co-ordi- 
nation was beautiful. Before Winslow 
was aware of it, Semor Lopez had 
snatched up the pistol from the bed 
where it was lying, and Winslow was 
blinking into its muzzle. But Sefior 
Lopez was still smiling. 

“You see, I move fast,” he said. “You 
must believe now that I was well-inten- 
tioned. I only want your coat, Senor 
Greene, without any argument. I only 
want your coat because it may save my 
life when I leave this place. Take it off 
quickly, please, and do not touch the 
pocket.” 

Winslow unbuttoned his trench coat. 

“You’re right,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
have given it to you. It’s the only one 
I’ve got. I need it where I’m going.” 

“Exactly,” Sefior Lopez’s voice was 
soothing, “and that is why I am rude. 
Toss it on the bed sideways.” And he 
laughed. “You were thinking of throw- 
ing it at me, weren’t you, Mr. Greene?” 

“T was thinking,” Winslow said, “that 
if you’d drop that gun Id like to break 
your neck.” 

Sefor Lopez laughed again, and 
Winslow tossed the coat sideways on the 
bed. Senor Lopez edged toward it care- 
fully, reached in the pocket and ex- 
tracted Winslow’s revolver, dropped it 
on the floor and slid it beneath the bed 
with his foot. Then he put the coat 
around his shoulders. 

“T am only borrowing it,” he said. “If 
nothing happens to me it will be waiting 
for you at the plane in the morning. I 
am sorry to be so rude.” And he slid 
past Winslow to the door. 

“Put up your gun,” Winslow said sud- 
denly. “You can handle them better 
than I can. You’re welcome to take the 
coat.” 

They looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, and then Sefor Lopez dropped 
his gun into his pocket. 

“You’re a nice fellow, Mr. Greene. 
You and I are gentlemen. Good night 
and all my compliments.” 

A second later Winslow Greene was 


| staring at the softly closing door. It may 


have been because he was past feeling 
astonished that he felt no resentment. 
He raised his hand and pushed his 
glasses more firmly on his nose, and then 
he scratched the back of his head. It 
had been an evening such as he had 
never known—dquite an evening. 

“I can’t understand it,” he said softly 
to himself. “I really rather like him,” 


io next morning at the first streak 

of dawn, the southbound clipper was 
just gliding out of the sky as Winslow 
arrived at the airport. It rolled slowly 
up to the neat passenger building with 
its motors idling. Almost before it 
stopped, the mechanics had run to it 
and had begun working beneath its 
wings. 

Then the attendants were rolling up 


the gangway. A bell rang and out came 
the pilot and copilot, and the passengers 
stepped out for a breath of air. There 
were businessmen from New York and 
well-dressed tourists who stared incuri- 
ously at the dull landscape, and in ten 
minutes they were aboard again. The 
huge plane taxied across the field and 
turned to face the early morning wind, 
and each of the motors roared in turn, 
and all of them roared in unison. 
Then the clipper was in the air gliding 
toward the south. Although Winslow 
had seen the sight many times before, it 
gave him the feeling which he had ex- 
perienced as a child on his grandfather’s 
farm when he stood by the railroad and 
watched the trains go by. It was the 
same half-restless, half-homesick feel- 
ing. 

He was not thinking of Sefior Lopez 
at all, but of Henrietta Simpson. In a 
few minutes his own plane would be 
coming in. In a few minutes that 
smaller plane would carry him off, 
across the Andes, and he would be 
as inevitably and completely separated 
from her as though she had never 
crossed his horizon. It was all like the 
Berkeley philosophical theory which he 
had studied long ago—you could only 
be sure of the existence around you, of 
the objects which came into the narrow 
circle of your sight and hearing. He al- 
ready was beginning to wonder whether 
Henrietta Simpson really existed and 
whether everything that had passed 
between them was not a part of his im- 
agination, when one of the airport at- 
tendants touched his arm. 

“Your baggage is weighed, and your 
tickets are ready,” he said, “and here is 
a package for you, Mr. Greene.” 

He was holding a bundle wrapped in 
rough brown paper. It was Winslow’s 
trench coat, and pinned to it was an en- 
velope which bore his name. The script 
was written in elaborate flourishes with 
broad and fine pen strokes, reminiscent 
of copybooks back at home in the days 
when penmanship was an art. 

“Thank you so much for the coat, my 
dear friend,” Winslow read. “It is in the 
same condition in which you left it, and 
I beg that you excuse my rudeness 
which took it from you. I beg of you to 
remember me, but to forget if you can 
the circumstances of our meeting. 
Should you wish to communicate with 


“Just be patient, Alfred—everyone must await his tum! 
You can sing Love Dreams at next Sunday’s concert’ 
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In the meanwhile, all my mo: . 
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“Mr. Greene, your plane P . 
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years away. By the time he ¢ 
supper at the mess shack, he 
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and his mind had already tur 
plans for pushing out alone, . 
Swan, one of the 
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“We’re going to talk to Boe: Ta 
he said. “You’d better tell 
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the Andes, you could talk by s/ 
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lling Boca Grande... . 
toward Winslow. “They’re 
answering tonight, but 
hro gh.” 

ould never get over the 
f it. There was an awful 


erious powers as you sat 
oxlike thing with its knobs 
id waited for it to speak. 
yas not impressed by it. 
the knobs and swore, and 
a hissing sound, and then, 
‘the voice came, blurred 
4 


ling the base camp at Za- 


John Swan said, and he 
another twist. “We’ve got 
. Boca Grande.” 
itched himself nearer the 
pice was clearer. It was 
he boss of Boca Grande, 
early as though he were in 
lis voice had the familiar 
d and the familiar brisk 


.” Winslow said. “I got in 
f a trip did you have?” 


‘ou starting out?” 
I can make it. The In- 
Winslow replied. 
godby. Gook luck.” 
fH he was cut off from 
iw—a single white man in a 
2 with three Indians pad- 
a river, stopping at strange 
paking a strange language 
ig tongue—he could not lose 
of Henrietta Simpson. 
t before they turned back, 
writing his last report in his 
d the mosquitoes droned in 
e the smoke of the fire, he 
ven though the rumors of 
stream beds had been exag- 
seemed to him in the days 
worked back up that river, 
ways growing nearer. And 
weeks later, when they were 
evel land, climbing the trail 
ype and when he saw the 
dase camp ahead of him, he 
t ridiculous thought that she 
here. When he was half a 
fired a shot to tell them he 
g, and he walked into the 
. sunset. 
orgotten all the comforts of 
mp, and the sounds and the 
e life he had left were unfa- 
His clothing was patched 
‘was thinner but he had suf- 
ess and he was in good con- 
he people gathered around 
‘his hand and asking ques- 
faces looked too well fed and 
were too soft. It was always 
ip like that. It would take 
) get used to the food and a 


se camp, they treated him 
ct with which he was not fa- 
e else. They treated him 
ley all understood what was 
such a trip as he had taken. 
ted about the table in the 
asking questions and look- 
Same story,” he told them. 
there’s gold. It’s like the 
ices—there’s gold in every 
not enough to make it worth 
to get it.” 
sturned to his favorite the- 
‘the gold of the old Inca em- 
Stories from the Spanish 
f gold in the temples, of im- 
accumulations of the precious 
)were surely not exaggerated. 
leless, this might not necessarily 
here was some secret gold 
sh no one had discovered. 
icould send a hundred thou- 
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sand Indians to wash the gold from the 
streams on the eastern slope and if 
some central authority could take the 
gold and pay them nothing, you could 
pave a street with it. 

There were a number of places he had 
examined where one of those huge 
placer operations such as existed in 
Alaska would be profitable—but- how 
could you bring the machines to such a 
country? The gold must wait until there 
were roads, and would there ever be 
roads down there? Personally he hoped 
that there would never be, for when 
there were roads, no one would ever 
send him on another trip such as the one 
he had taken. 

“You see,” he said, “I like it out there. 
It’s the only thing I’m good at, boys.” 

And then he had asked how every- 
thing had been going. It was character- 
isti¢ of such a place as that, that they 
mentioned all the tribulations of the 
base camp first. Everything had been | 
going all right there. There was enough | 
gas for the motor that drove the electric | 
generator, and they had been in touch 
with Boca Grande every day. In fact, 
in the next five minutes, Boca Grande | 
would be calling. 

“Jim Walters has been asking for you | 
lately,” John Swan said. “He’s been| 
anxious for you to get in.” 

It was ridiculous that Winslow should | 
have thought of Henrietta Simpson, but 
she came immediately to his mind. 

“He didn’t say what he wanted me| 
for?” he asked. 

“No,” John Swan told him. “He just} 
wanted you. You can talk to him right | 
now. Boca Grande will be calling.” 

They were back again, seated before 
the short-wave radio, and once again 
Winslow Greene was adjusting himself 
to the altered values of time and space. 
There were all those strange blurred 
noises, and then came Jim Walters’ 
voice and again Winslow was calling to 
him across the Andes. 

“Yes,” Winslow was saying; “I got 
through all right. No, there was noth- 
ing there. ... How’s everything at Boca 
Grande?” 

“Everything’s fine down here. When 
can you get out? I want you to meet me 
at Pinas.” 

“What’s the matter?” Winslow asked. 
“Why do you want me in such a hurry?” 

“Keep your shirt on. You’re not sick, 
are you?” 

“No. Everything’s fine.” 





fe (lesinetey the boy.” 


voice. It was the tone he used when he 
was going to make you do something 


that you might not like. “Get cleaned | 


up and get a good night’s sleep, and 
break out of there tomorrow morning. 
I want you down at the mine. I’ll meet 
you at Pinas—the Villa Schwarz.” 
“What’s the matter?” Winslow asked. 


Winslow recog- | 
nized the altered tone in Jim Walters’ | 


So 
delightfully aromatic the ladies 


What a difference, mister! 


cheer! 

And mild? Just compare it to 
the finest custom blend! Smooth. 
Sweet-smoking. Bite-free. More- 
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“I tell you,” Jim Walters said, “noth- 


ing is the matter, and even if so, I| 


wouldn’t tell you over the air, would 


I, so all the Western Hemisphere could | 
hear me? Get to that landing field, and | 


get the plane to Pinas. Don’t argue over 
the air. Get out first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 
“Jim.” There was something 
Winslow wanted to say, but he found 
himself hesitating and stammering. “If 
you should happen to see Miss Simpson 
~_I mean, don’t make a point of it—but 
if you should happen to see her tonight, 


else 


you might tell her I’m back, and give 
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her my regards.” 
“Give her what?” 
uncomfortably 


Winslow squirmed 
Jim Walters would not be alone by the 
radio. There would be others in the 
office listening. 

“It isn’t anything important Jim 
Just give her my re gards.” 

Then he heard Jim Walter laugh 

“Son, I wouldn’t worry. Shes pretty 
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| busy now. Get out of there tomorrow 
morning, will you?” 


Winslow removed his eyeglasses, 
blinked at them, and wiped the lenses 
carefully. The right-hand bow had 
broken when he was crossing a stream 
in the Oriente and he had mended it, 
not very successfully, with a piece of 
adhesive tape. 

The plane was losing altitude and the 
landing field of Pinas was beneath them. 
| When he saw the brown tracks of the 
| runway, Winslow told himself, as he had 

a dozen times before, that he preferred 
two weeks on muleback to the two 
| hours in the air above the Andes. 
Out on the landing field, the wind 
blew at the skirts of his trench coat, and 
snatched at the brim of his battered felt 
hat. 
| Mr. Valdez, the company’s agent, was 

there to meet him, wearing a red Indian 
| poncho, and a neat brown Homburg hat 
| with a bit of feather in it. 

“This is your baggage?” Mr. Valdez 
asked. “You travel very light, Sefior 
Greene.” 

“How else can I travel,” Winslow 
said, “back there?” 

“True,” Mr. Valdez answered, “but 
| with the new spirit which is coming over 
| South America, it will all be different 
|soon. The government will be building 

highways to the Oriente. In no time, this 
| country will be very modern.” 

| The driver of a battered touring car 
| picked up Winslow’s bedding roll and 
| placed it in the front seat, and Wins- 
| low and Mr. Valdez got in behind. 

| “Tell him to drive slowly,’ Winslow 
| said. 

| The driver placed his left hand on the 
| horn. He held the wheel superciliously 
| with his right hand. 

| “Soon,” Mr. Valdez said, “this road 
| will be improved and there will doubt- 
| less be electric lights along it. Ah, be- 
| fore long Pinas will be a metropolis.” 

“Tell him to drive slowly. He scares 
| me,’ Winslow said, but Mr. Valdez only 
| smiled. 

“There is a room reserved for you at 
| the Villa Schwarz. The plumbing in the 

Villa has been much improved in the 
| last two months. There is another bath- 
| room and a new means of heating water. 
Sefior Walters is waiting for you.” 

“T know,” Winslow said, “he sent for 
me,” and he would have liked to ask 
Mr. Valdez why, but it would not have 
been discreet. 


UDGING from the appearance of the 

road, it had been market day in Pinas. 
The barefooted Indians who had drifted 
| down that morning from the mountains 
| to buy and sell in the plaza were head- 
ing back for home, moving up the road 
| wrapped in their brightly dyed ponchos. 
Their copper-colored faces, broad and 
| smiling, were vaguely reminiscent of 
the faces in the Mayan sculpture of Yu- 
catan—the same broad noses, heavy 
lips, deep-set eyes. Their flat bare feet 
pattered tirelessly through the dust; 
men and women were bending under 
burdens looped in cloth across their 
| shoulders. 
| The car moved slowly through the 
crowded plaza, past the little booths 
where a few baskets and brown sugar 
| cakes were still being sold, and where 
| wool was being weighed, and there was 
the familiar plaza smell of dust and 
wool and cattle and vegetables. 

“Business is very good,” Mr. Valdez 
said. “The Germans are defeating the 
Russians. There are three new chairs 
in the Educational Department of Mu- 
nicipal Hall—very comfortable with 
soft, plush seats.” 

They were through the town by then. 
The atmosphere of the plaza, so like a 
hill town in Spain, and so different from 
the frosted-cake facades of Santa Rosa 
on the coast had disappeared like a 








“You forget, Paul! We're married!” 


memory. Now, instead of being in 
Spain, they were in one of those queer 
self-contained communities not uncom- 
mon in South America—a suburb of 
Pinas which had been known for years 
as the German colony. The street had 
become broad and very straight. Villas 
stood on each side, German villas, pink 
and blue and white, like the designs of 
houses which once came with boxes of 
blocks, fresh from an older- Germany. 
The houses stood behind low walls, each 


in a garden of carefully spaced fruit. 


trees with whitewashed trunks, each 
with a freshly brushed path leading up 
to its front door. 

He might as well have been in an- 
other land, across another ocean. The 
car stopped by a soft pink stucco wall 
that was divided in its exact center by 
two gate posts, each with a brightly pol- 
ished plaque marked, “Villa Schwarz.” 
A straight path bordered by stock and 
mignonette led to the villa door. 

Yes, he might not have been in South 
America at all, except for the Indian 
woman wrapped in a faded poncho, who 
sat resting by the gate posts with a great 
bundle of brushwood beside her, gazing 
at him with deep, expressionless eyes. 
Herr Knopp, the proprietor, was hurry- 
ing down the path to meet him, a short, 
nervous innkeeper with a perspiring 
pink, bald head. 

“Welcome, Mr. Greene,” Herr Knopp 
was saying. “Mr. Walters is in the gar- 
den. You share with him room number 
7, the suite which looks on the kitchen 
garden. Hans, the gentleman’s bag.” ~ 

Winslow got slowly out of the car, 
feeling tired and dirty. A small German 
boy was already shouldering his bed- 
ding roll, and the long Indian blowgun 
which he was bringing back—purchased 
from one of the natives on his prospect- 
ing trip. 

“T’ll see Mr. Walters first,” Winslow 
said. “Yes, I know the room.” 

The hall of the villa was cool and 
shady, its bare boards waxed and spot- 
less. The door of a bedroom to the left 
Was open, giving Winslow a view of a 
huge Teutonic feather bed and dark red 
draperies and maroon wallpaper. On 
the bed was a sailor’s duffel bag. It was 
hard to realize that only a few miles 
away in the valley of the mountains that 
surrounded them, llamas were grazing 
and the Indians were sitting in front of 


neatly edged that they looked as 0% 
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huts that looked like haystacks, a 
plaintive tunes on reed pipes. 
German men and women whc 4 
in the villa were seated near tt fire 
place outside the dining-room | 
They were speaking German, an ihe 
voices grew hushed as Winslo’ fol 
lowed Herr Knopp along the hal 
Their faces, because he had <. ope Je 
there often, were familiar to W low, = 
all except one, and a stranger y al I 
ways conspicuous in a place like ‘mas. 
This stranger was a large ma wit 
closely clipped blond hair. He v si bi 
ting very straight holding a coff ‘cup 
and when he saw Winslow het it 
down, and their eyes met for a m sent 


THE memory of the face staye with 
Winslow as he followed Herr ‘10pp 
through the rear door to the gards The 
eyes had been gray and steady; t) 


had held the coffee cup 
strong. 

“Who is the large man, Herr Kipp? 
Winslow asked. “He’s new het} 
he?” ’ 1 

“The large man?” Herr Knop 
his head. “Oh, no, he has been t 
ways. He owns a hacienda in t 
valley. He is Herr Bauer. He ¢ 
cattle.” 

“He looks more like a sailor,’ 
low said. 

“Oh, no,” Herr Knopp answere# 
quickly than was necessary, “C7 
not a sailor. Where would he # 
the Andes?” And Herr Knopp 
at his little joke. “Mr. Walters 18 
summerhouse. I shall send out ® 


he laughed again at his s 
joke. 

The back garden with its wall 
closely clipped hedges and it} 
pruned fruit trees was a relief te” 
low after the swamps and vir @ 
thickets through which he ha 0 
traveling. The flower beds were * 
squares and circles and cresct 5 


they had been cut out of dougt ® 
cookie knife. 

“You like it?” Herr Knopp as! 
is like a bit of the Fatherlat 
Germans are like the tortoise. V 
carry our shells and customs W 
He pointed to the end of the 
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Walters in the summer- 


ot feel entirely at ease. 
, on the eastern slope, 
necessary to be watchful 
is sleep, and that instinct 
ly gone. As he walked 
n, he remembered how 
din the hall. He 
of an impersonal sort of 
er friendly nor unfriendly. 
‘was sitting in a canvas 
‘the open summerhouse, 
written report. 

fou sitting outdoors for?” 
“Tt’s cold.” 


¥ 
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| agroppe 


eady beginning to drop 
highest mountain peaks 
he garden and the valley 
h long shadows, but Jim 
minded heat and cold. He 
sheets of typed paper ly- 
; chair. His pipe was on 
his tobacco was running 
red up the papers and 
acco pouch. Jim Walters 
ithout a line of his leath- 
cnangi ws 
u feel better?” 
slow answered. 


everything 


d!” Jim Walters said. “I 

yw the Indians stand you. 

ou sit down? Or do you 

the chair off first?” 

rushed at the folds of his 

ad sat down. “If you get a 

this altitude, Jim, you'll 

pneumonia.” 

"ing your hot-water bottle 
ou, son?” Jim Walters 


“There’s 
strewn 


nodded, but he did not 
inside,” he said. 
a chill.” 

ler man did not move. The 
he corners of his eyes and 
as his gaze, half 
puzzied, fixed itself on 
sene’s shambling figure and 
m-jawed, nearsighted face. 


“TI don’t 


if can’t we start on the budget affer our honeymoon me 
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“So,” Jim Walters said gently, “you're | 
afraid you'll get a chill. No wonder they 
think in the States—” He ch cked him- 
self and began again. “Why, if I didn’t ' 
know you—” His glance traveled from | 
Winslow to the paths between the geo- | 
metrical beds in the formal gardens. An | 
aged, barefooted Indian with his greasy 
hair in a long braid was trimming one | 
of the borders. From beyond the wall | 
came a surge of voices and lau 
that odd Quechua language of the Andes | 
natives that could not have changed | 
much since Inca times. 

“Afraid you'll get a chill, and I’ve | 
seen your groggy from malaria, carrying / 
through in wet clothes for a month when | 
no one else could walk.” 

Winslow’s bony. shoulders moved 
slightly. | 

“There’s no use taking a chance with 
anything when it isn’t necessary, Jim.” 

“There you go,” Jim Walters said. | 
“No wonder the directors of the corm- 
pany—but never mind it now. I like it 
out here because there are too many 
people inside—too many Germans—or 
maybe your mind was on metamorphic 
rocks and you didn’t notice.” 

It was hard for Winslow to remember 
that he was at the Villa Schwarz now, 
where one’s life did not depend so much 
on being careful. Nevertheless, a head 
cold contracted at a high altitude was 
always dangerous, but Winslow let the 
matter drop. 

“There’s a man in there I’ve never 
seen before—he’s quite big and hand- 
some. Do you know him?” he asked. 

Jim Walters glanced toward the 
house. “Maybe that’s why I’m out here 
in the cold. Things are getting worse all 
the time between the States and Ger- 
many, and we’re a lot nearer war than 
when you left. Maybe we ought to stop 
staying at this place, when we come up | 
from the mine.” 

“Knopp said his name was Bauer,” 
Winslow went on, “and that he’s got a 
hacienda in the west valley. You re- 
member, we were up there once looking 
at an outcrop of andesite. It was there 
in the country rock—I never heard of 
anyone named Bauer.” 

(To be continued next week) 
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¢- What a beautiful boss! 


ye 






T love it! v1 I love Roz!¥ (it's MABht work 


to her new secretary, 


Fred MacMurray in 
Paramount's “TAKEA 
LETTER, DARLING” 
directed by Mitchell 


“He can’t type... . 
secretary! He’s tall... handsome. . . what a decoy for my 
clients’ wives! It’s a good thing I want to make deals... 


not love—but I feel myself slipping! 


“That's the spot I'm in, in my new 


Paramount picture‘ TAKE A LETTER, 
DARLING.’ And who can blame me, 
especially when my secretary's Fred 
MacMurray. That's when a boss wants 
her private secretary really private.” 


Producer-Director Mitchell Leisen adds 
another hit to his long list of hits in 

And 
girls, here’s something that'll do your’ 
heart good: his name — Macdonald 


Carey. Keep an eye out for him! 


can’t take dictation . 


Leisen. 


. . but what a 











Roz Loves mel! ), 

























A wild elephant crushes a na- 
tive village . . . languid lovers 
kiss in jungle paradise while 
savage beasts stand guard. Yes, 
exciting, exotic thrills await you 
with Dorothy Lamour and her 
new jungle mate, Richard 
Denning,in'' BEYOND THE 
BLUE HORIZON.” 
round-trip ticket to a carefree 
world of pagan hearts and 


For a 


primitive love, mark down 


near the top of your movie list. 


, Coming! 
“Cecil B. DeMille’s 


in Technicolor 


The Thrill Spectacle 
everyone's waiting 
to see! 
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By J. Bryan 1 


Hubert Castle is a fugitive 
from an accident ward. 
Twice a day he risks his 
neck on a bounding wire to 
thrill you and the kiddies 















dia Britannica is this: The EB says that in 1861 a 

guy named Blondin turned somersaults on stilts 
while performing on a rope stretched across the inside of 
the Crystal Palace, in London. Mr. Castle says this isn’t 
so, that nobody ever did that and nobody ever will. He’s 
probably right, at that, because his reputation in the 
amusement world is that of the best wire walker ever. 

High above an arena, on a slim cable, Mr. Castle can 
—and does—perform backward somersaults through a 
twenty-five-inch hoop, thrilling swoops and swings on 
a unicycle and various other feats. But that fabled som- 
ersault on stilts! 

“Hush, Hal! Your blood pressure,” rebukes Mrs. 
Mary Castle, when he starts talking about it. 

This is good advice, because you have to be pretty 
cool and concentrate thoroughly up there on the wire, in 
the glare of the lights, with the drums rolling—and a 
split second or half an inch between you and a hospital 
bed. Before he attained this coolness and concentration 
Mr. Castle broke his left arm twice, fractured a collar- 
bone, half his ribs, a leg, a wrist, an elbow and a shoul- 
der. He dislocated a knee once and his ankles and 
thumbs several times. And once, in a circus battle at 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, somebody kayoed him with a 
tent stake and he did a fast forward somersault into 
a hospital. 

As every sawdusty circus fan knows, there are four 
kinds of wire acts. There is the novelty slack, with the 
wire so loose that when the performer balances on its 
center his head’s level with each end; the Jap slack, 
about half as loose. Then there’s the tight wire, with 
hardly any give in it. The fourth is the bounding wire, 
which is Castle’s specialty. This wire is held firmly at 
one end, but the other end has a spring attached; it will 
give about ten inches under the wire man’s weight, 
about two feet under his bound. 

The bounding wire is the trickiest of the lot. Come 
down on it at the wrong angle and you’re shot out into 
space, like an arrow from a bow. Leap from it a trifle 
sidewise and it will vibrate so fast you can’t see it, your 
feet miss it, and, at best, you get a pair of scorched shins. 

But—broken bones, scorched shins and all—it’s 
worth it, Castle says. Hasn’t it let him visit all the 
states, all the Canadian provinces, most of Mexico and 
half of South America? “Me—just a country kid out of 
Enid, Oklahoma. . . . And besides, when I step on my 
kid’s roller skates in the dark, I know how to spill.” 

Although he was born in 1912, Castle dawdled away 
the first few years of his life and didn’t get around to 


Uy | 1HE reason Hubert Castle is sore at the Encyclope- 


choosing a career until he was seven. On September 13, 


1919, the kid watched Bird Millman pirouetting on the 
wire when the Ringling show played Enid. He was Hal 
Smith in those days. 

There was a wire clothesline in the Smith back yard. 
He learned to walk its length in half an hour that eve- 
ning. A week later he could’ balance a chair on the wire 
and sit in it. Two months later he could juggle Indian 
clubs while he was seated. Five years later he and his 


One of the most spectacular stunts ever per- 
formed on a wire—the back somersault through 
a hoop. You can’t blame the circus fans for 
swallowing their gum when Castle does this one 



































































partner, Bunny Dryden, a year older, were g re 
their act at smokers, school festivals —_ Leg 
When a child walks the wire at the z 
got not only a preoccupied mother, batt a 
natural sense of balance. What else? Exce 
Castle says that “feel” is only one tenth 
Eyes are all the rest. When he comes out 0 
somersault, for example, there is only a split 
tween the time when he first catches sight ¢ 
and the time when his feet must hit it squé are 
then, his chest has obscured it. Afterward, h 
He never looks at the wire, except when 
The rest of the time he is looking at its i 
longation. When he runs or dances, his eyes | 
object he has lined up across the tent. \V 
for his back somersault, he is not waiting un 
ance is firm, but until a picture of the wire bel 
is clearly visualized. . 
If the wire that broke during his feet-and. 
had damaged one of his eyes, it would have 
clusive as if it had crippled both his legs. — 


Wire Artistes Extraordinar , f 


The boys got their first long-term 
summer of 1926, with Orton Brothers’ Sho 
braska, Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma and Texa 
work only in the summer, because they we re 
school. For $60 a week, they did five acts 

“Smith & Dryden, Wire Artistes Extraord 
formed on the tight wire. “Dryden & 
slack-wire exhibition. “Dryden & Adair” he 
tal-bar act. “The Smith Bros.—Not of ¢ 
Fame” were tumbling acrobats. And “Dry ryd 
pany” were strong men. : 

The “& Company” was then fourteen. H 
to stand on a platform at the “front door 
“come-in” and do a “grind”’—blow up an 
until it exploded. ' 

“There was no gimmick to it,” Cast 
a legitimate act and plenty tough. The 
you didn’t blow with your lungs. Y 
breath, then contracted your chest m 
that the air was squeezed out. You wot 
but some of those tubes swelled eight feet 
they busted.” , 

The summer of 1928, the team signed p 
which Smith, Sr., had bought—the Mor 
brothers were in: it, too, as tumbling cl 
repertory now included a foot slide de 
rope and—as the blow-off—a running dix 
ing car. He was supposed to light on a pa 
ing somersault, but one day—it was his bi 
pad slipped. He broke his left arm at the 
pulled all its muscles loose. As if that y 
the show failed, and his father lost his mone 
acre ranch and even his household furnitu re 

Hal finished out the season with the Je 
Circus and came back to Enid with an 
rowed from the owner. “Smith” was too 
the future King of the Wire. “Silver” 
sumptuous, but required no change of ini 
“Hal Silver” until Ringling told him he w 
as an English act, and rechristened him * 
as having a vaguely House-of-Lords sound. 
He thinks of his Hal Silver ( Continued ¢ on p 
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the kind of relaxation most of us want the 
moderate kind. Made to help us let up from 
the day’s pressure. Made to give us a chance 


$ an evening along—helps 


) relax a moderate way, e us a chan 
j at the comfort and help that friendship 


This is the 


Americans now preter wine. 


i > e ant ore 
brings. reason mor ir l mor 


enjoy themselves 


wine 


the 


If you would like a new booklet on 


nds stop in at your house, set write 
a glass of wine. Maybe a tray 


etizers. You'll find it will lead 


serving (and on wine COOKE 
Wine Advisory Board, 89 Sec ond Street, 5a 
Franci co. The board repre ent ill the 
sfrowe!rs in California. 

a ‘sip Wine together, it becomes What about California wines? Jud 
‘ine says “welcome.” Not just BAe 
M, flashing color and interesting Sound, well-developed 
me€ says welcome a deeper way. 
1 


ai ef Wine is made on purpose for 
| 


yrid. 
Ask 


e deale o help vou select from 


, x . tay 
theme it by a 
BONDS 


AND 
STAMPS 
youl 


these sood wine 


This is Muscatel 
You serve Muscatel as a des 
ment at mealtime you select a different type of wine 
table variety 
Burgundy « 


which tastes invitingly of Muscat grapes. 
ert or refreshment wine. For enjoy- 


white 





like Sauterne (with fish or chicken), or rich red 
r Claret (with roast or steak) 
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RECEIVE EUROPE, SO. AMER 
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ALSO 
MONEY BACK. IT 

YRINGS IN FOREIGN suet 
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@ THE FIRS COLLAPSIBLE 


WAVE ROD 
When not in 
use can betel- 
escopedinside 
of cabinet. 

















U.S. PATENT NO. 2164251 AND 2200674 
Wavemagnet and Shortwave Magnet 


Built-in Movable for standard and short wave 
reception tn trains, planes and ships 


tn local radio broadcasting blackouts and elec- 
tric power shutoffs, this new portable radio 
enables you to listen direct on its own battery 
power to America’s powerful short wave sta- 
tions which may be your only source of in- 
struction and information during emergencies. 


FIRST TIME! Personal short wave radio 
reception from our own or foreign continents—at 
home and while you ride in planes, trains or ships. 
FIRST TIME! A portable radio that gives 
domestic short wave reception in locations where 
broadcast does not penetrate in the daytime. 
FIRST TIME! The miraculous time and 
band buttons. Pre-set the pointer—‘‘Press a button 
...there’s Europe.” 

FIRST TIME! On conveyances—on land— 
sea—air—choice of portable radio reception with 
built-in movable broadcast Wavemagnet and 
Shortwave Magnet. 

FIRST TIME! Band Spread makes foreign 
station tuning on a portable radio as easy and simple 
as ordinary radio broadcast tuning. 

FIRST TIME! Logged at the factory on 
short wave broadcasts... A convenient logging 
chart on inside lid of cover is pre-logged by factory 
experts. Shows exactly what stations are found on 
each wave band and at what number on the dial. 
FIRST TIME! Zenith Famous Radiorgan 


Tone Device on a portable radio. 


POWER —from self-contained battery and 
standard lighting current ingeniously interchange- 
able at a second’s notice. Also, Telescope Whip 
Aerial for use in getting extra distance. 


WATCH your Zenith dealer’s window. Don’t 
miss this NEW ONE! 


EARPHONES for privacy. Special low im- 
pedance earphones for sporting events, traveling 
and the hard-of-hearing (extra equipment). 


WORKS on light socket or battery. 


ZENITH DELUXE COSTS MORE 
—BUT DOES MORE 


TRANS-OCEAN CLIPPER © 
DE LUXE PORTABLE RADIO 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FINE RADIOS FOR THE HOME 








Why We’ll Have Enough to Eat 


soil conservation, the Ever-Normal 
Granary, and other things needed for a 
well-rounded program of agriculture. 
The Ever-Normal Granary is a plan 
based on lessons of the past; on the 
memory of times of plenty and times of 
famine that have succeeded each other 
like night and day. In 1934 this country 
had a real, drought and the experience 
was repeated in 1936. Out in the great 
corn and wheat belts, weeks went by 
without rain. These droughts burned up 
about two billion bushels of corn, not to 
mention other feed grains. There is a 
corn belt saying: a hog is only corn on 
the hoof. Cut the production of corn 
and you cut the production of meat. 
After the drought years, up went the 
price of meat until consumers rebelled. 
Few consumers understood the reason 
for the high cost of meat. They didn’t 
see the connection between a drought 
one year and high meat prices the next. 
Yet one was cause, the other effect. 
Henry Wallace was Secretary of Ag- 
riculture at the time. The Vice-Presi- 
dent knows his Bible. Joseph stored up 
food in the seven fat years for use dur- 
ing the seven lean years. Why not store 
up some of our own surpluses to be used 
when there would be need for them? 
So we accumulated big surpluses of 
grain and cotton—and sure enough the 
need came. France fell, and within a 
year, to help keep England in the war, 
we found ourselves obliged to provide 
about a quarter of her protein food re- 
quirements. Plenty of corn and other 
feeds were in the granary, ready to be 
transformed into meat, eggs, and milk. 


Agriculture Jumps the Gun 


We were prepared in other ways, too. 
We had the machinery of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration, which 
in addition to its purchases for school 
lunches and other direct food distribu- 
tion, had been buying for the Red Cross, 
and was geared for rapid expansion as 
soon as the Lend-Lease Bill was passed. 
And we had the food—in part because 
we had jumped the starting gun on our 
Food for Freedom program a little. In 
1940, with the export market cut off, the 
farmers’ chief worry was surpluses; hogs 
were selling at $5.00 a hundred, which is 
less than the cost of production. Yet in 
December of that year the Department 
asked the farmers to farrow more sows 
so that we might have more little pigs 
in 1941. There were protests when that 
release went out, but by and large the 
farmers took our word for it and went 
ahead. But if they are to produce, farm- 
ers need to be not only patriotic; they 
must also be solvent. So in the spring 
of 1941 a $9 floor was placed under hogs, 
and price support was also given to 
poultry and dairy products. The result 
was the all-time high agricultural pro- 
duction of 1941—13 per cent higher than 
the average annual production in the 
1935-39 period. With plenty for our- 
selves, we had enough left over to send 
Britain, from the end of April, 1941, 
through last February, over 1,800,000 
tons of American food. 

You can thank our Ever-Normal 
Granary for that. If we hadn’t had 
plenty of corn in storage, we’d never have 
been able to expand our production of 
corn-on-the-hoof so rapidly. But there 
were other factors. A lot of soil fertility 
has been restored since 1932. And ag- 
riculture is organized as never before. 
Today, in almost every rural county 
there are farmer committeemen and a 
county agent. Within a week we can 
get in touch with every one of the six 
and a half million farmers of the nation. 
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Continued from page 15 


After Pearl Harbor we used that ma- 
chinery to sound the call for all-out 
production of practically everything ex- 
cept wheat, cotton, corn and tobacco, 
of which we still had huge surpluses. 
The 1942 production goals—set in 
Washington and then broken down 
state by state, county by county, and 
farm by farm—call for an over-all pro- 
duction 5 per cent greater than that of 
the record year of 1941. For some crops 
the increases asked for are much 
greater. The war has cut us off from 
sources that formerly supplied us with 
more than a billion pounds of fats and 
oils yearly. But our home-grown pea- 
nuts, soybeans and flaxseed are excel- 
lent sources of oils. Accordingly, we 
have asked our farmers to grow over 
150 per cent more peanuts than in 1941, 
54 per cent more soybeans, 34 per cent 
more flaxseed. We’ve also asked for 
more lard—500 million pounds more 
than in 1941. We’ll need every ounce of 
this production both for ourselves, and 
for Britain and Russia, who are also cut 
off from their usual sources of supply. 

Some of the other 1942 quotas also 
represent sharp increases over 1941, as 
for example: eggs 13 per cent, dry field 
peas 73 per cent, canning peas 32 per 
cent, canning tomatoes 27 per cent, dry 
beans 13 per cent. As for sugar, we have 
urged all-out production of cane and 
of sugar beets, up to the capacity of 
the processors. Loss of the annual 
Philippine shipments that usually ran 
to nearly a million tons, the increased 
requirements of war industry for sugar- 
derived alcohol, and the increased needs 
of our allies, especially Russia, all con- 
tribute to the domestic shortage. But 
by a happy circumstance this shortage 
has its very real compensations. Dur- 
ing the past half century we have in- 
creased our per capita consumption of 
sugar tremendously. We may well find 
that eating less sugar will not only slim 
our waistlines but improve our health 
generally. Bending our backs to our 
own vegetables may also benefit many 
of us, as it has the British. We’ve asked 
for a 20 per cent increase of home gar- 
dens this year over last. But don’t 
waste seed and equipment on poor soil, 
improperly cultivated, with inadequate 
supervision. 

It is one thing to set production goals, 
another to get them planted, fertilized, 
cultivated, sprayed and _ harvested. 
Let’s not fool ourselves. 1942 is going 
to be a year of sweat and toil for the 
American farmer. He’s going to have 
to get more done than ever before, and 
he’ll have less to do it with. The draft 
has taken many of our farm boys, and 
war industry, which offers bigger pay 
and shorter hours, has taken many 
others. Farming is a skilled trade. 
We're not going to replace those skills 
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overnight, even if we increase | ; 
should and must, the attractiv hee 
agricultural employment with se» 
to wages, housing, and workj lon q 
tions. We’re going to have to Ve ; 
land by enlisting everybody ay jab 
high-school boys, older people, 
and temporarily unemployed 4 
The Department is working \ at 
United States Employment Se |c 2 
develop the machinery to utie a) 
available farm labor. Connectic| } 
York, and Oregon have already \ndj. 
necessary to call on students, | 
Ordinarily when a farmer hyo 
labor, he buys a new machine, | 
have labor shortages and m: imen” 
shortages coming together. Me ; tha” 
would have gone into machine mys” 
go into munitions; the War Pri set) 
Board has limited the manufa ire. 
new farm machinery—except f C uc 
needed items like peanut picke lta 
per cent of the 1940 level. But ih 
machinery reserves, and plenty party 


The Repair Machinery Cam jg | 


The “Repair Machinery Noy ca 
paign, started last fall, is alread tho 
ing good results. The shock t: ips 
this campaign are the Depart |at 
Agriculture War Boards, vc ‘io 
agriculture teachers, extensio rv 
people, and the managers of © i 
pair shops of the Soil Cons 
Service, the Forest Service, ar 
federal agencies. They are | 
the machine shops of our 10,000 ui 
high schools as repair headqua 
they are helping the crossroad a 
man and the village blacksmit to 
anything that’s fixable. In O) ho 
they’ve set up a “machinery qi 
pool spare parts and “surplus he 
ments at 190 local repair and 13s 
bling points. The farmers can «th 
for anything from spare parts tr 
tors as long as they last. In am 
county War Boards are organi ips 
schools in machinery repair, in jop 
ation with vocational agricul C 


wl 


ers and implement dealers. 
I’m not so worried about fe) 1 
chinery as I am about labor, 
tation, and a number of othe fl 
We must face some inevitable ote 
of fertilizers, due to the stor is 
imports and the competition of ar 
dustry. When the nitrates are /vi 
up I’m bound to think that t/t) 
for agriculture is very importa “Ba 
think that their use in maki) 4 
powder is almighty important, ie 
One of the things that wo: ig 
a fear lest conservation farmi ope 
sidered a luxury which sh ee Me 
“shelved for the duration.” On , C 
trary, we can best make our pric 
goals if we continue sound c ef 
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Ices. These not only save soil; 
ease the yield per acre. 
| pe of the world is that America 
e-rge from this war both more 
sic and stronger than when she 
. Make no mistake about it, 
ation of national power is top- 
must not forget that during 
en! we have lost irrecover- 
mdred million acres of our top- 
if we had continued to lose 
) the rate we were losing it dur- 
ist war, the scars of which are 
= seen in our mid-continent 
and elsewhere, another hun- 
yould have seen the destruc- 
xr potential as a major power. 
aly, sound farming will enable 
s the maximum amount of 
a and to do this without 
r soil fertility. 
the most brilliant and valu- 
evements of this war is that 
Nitritionists who are seeing to 
lhe farmer’s labor in growing 
1 is not lost through unscien- 
processing, unbalanced diets, 
perpetuation of bad food hab- 
buction of dehydrated foods is 
'y tremendously, with the Army 
ag buyer. In part this devel- 
sflects the shortage of tin and 
ng. But in compensating for 
brtages the nutritionists and 
micians who are working for 
‘+ and other government serv- 
tely to transform the nation’s 
Wits. Vitaminized and dehy- 
jods, “pemmican biscuit, bal- 
Ii condensed mixtures in which 
4] milk proteins are blended 
Me grains and legumes, dehy- 
lap and vegetable mixes—these 
y other new and valuable ad- 
our diet are either already in 
/of consumers or soon will be. 
heard a great deal about what 
Ucientists did back in 1935 to 
ize the diet of the German 
st me assure you that we’re 
the Nazi performance on that 
s we're building better bomb- 
. Our food processors have 
Nemselves no less resourceful 
jmic than the engineering wiz- 
| have suddenly waved tanks 
ition factories into being where 
) was only empty prairie. When 
MM refrigerated shipping became 
tlt ck, the packers, in collabora- 
tyovernment experts, solved the 
iy shipping fresh meat cargoed 
Biple wall of frozen lard. When 
Msh demand for canned pork 
assumed huge proportions, the 
4% multiplied their production 
1 in the brief space of eight 
HS It is such demonstrations of 
it) inventiveness and energy, all 
H line from the farmer to the 
that fortify my confidence 
» will be enough food. 
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! mer too will have her part 
ithe average housewife won’t 
M)\sy this summer and fall. She 
ithe farmer, will face some ex- 
ats shortages and handicaps. I 
@k she'll mind; not when she 
is how much more the boys on 
fand in our A.E.F.s around the 
giving and suffering. What I 
Y expect is that American 
PS will pick up the ball almost 
mM it can be passed to them by 
ament agencies charged with 
fe Civilian nutritional front. 
lle to see neighbors getting to- 
it pioneer grandmothers 
them to organize and oper- 
unity canning kitchens. We 
ai Still hunts for all those zinc 
lat Women used to mislay and 
iy. We hope to see scrupulous 
ithe fats that used to clog the 
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America me o that I 

incre asing a of the w ! 
we'll have the improved healt} no 
rale that comes from itin 


cooked and balanced meal 

It is true that during the 
retail food prices have 
Yet the co st of food is 
cent less than it was in 1929. At the 
same time, wages and 


increased 


past year 
risen stee ply 


Still about 10 ner 


employment have 
So that the average worker 
spends a smaller percentage of his in 
come for food than at any other tim 
know about. It should sober us to re 
member how much better off we ar 
than the people in the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe. Greeks and Poles are 
starving by thousands. In France. to- 
tal food consumption has been cut in 
half. Every time an American has a 
good steak dinner, he eats the equiva- 


© WE 


lent of a Frenchman’s meat ration for | 


two weeks. The average American 
schoolboy eats more eggs in a week 


than a Polish family gets in six months. | 


Food Prices Can Remain Stable 


Unless the continuance of hoarding 
endangers the whole price structure, re- 
tail food prices and farm prices may 
come to rest not far from their present 
levels. What counts finally is produc- 
tion: our ability to raise enough of the 
crops we need. If we do that we’ll be 
able to handle the food price situation. 
But will we be able to produce those 
all-out 1942 food quotas? 

I have before me two reports that be- 


tween them tell a good deal about how | 


the war is going on the food front. One 
is from the office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, and the picture it draws 


doesn’t look good for either Hirohito or | 


Hitler. It seems the Japs haven’t di- 
gested Manchukuo; they are having 
difficulty in inducing their subject peo- 
ples to grow food only to be robbed of 
it by their conquerors. The Nazis are 
having similar difficulties. Hunger 
choked the fight out of Germany once 
before, and it could happen again. As 
for unhappy Italy, it is evident that the 
average Italian would gladly swap Mus- 
solini and Fascism for a square meal. 
The other report is from our Crop Re- 
porting Board on agricultural plantings 
for 1942. 
to be a good one, which will mean that 
when it is added to our present big sur- 


The new wheat crop appears | 


plus, we will have storage troubles. | 


Canada and other exporting countries 
all have big surpluses. The prospect for 
milk is only fair, though milk produc- 
tion has been increasing rapidly despite 
drought in some of the principal dairy 
areas. Pork looks better. This year we 
are raising 10 million more hogs than 
we have ever produced in any similar 
period. We'll have good supplies of 
other kinds of meat too. The ranges are 
in good condition, and cattle and sheep 
numbers have been increasing faster 
than marketings. Chickens and eggs 
will also hit a new high this year. Oils? 
Peanuts and flaxseed are slightly short 
of the quota, but to balance this, soy 
beans are well ahead. 

In general, the report tells me what 
I’d been hoping to hear. The farmer 
have planted their quotas or better 
They’re planning great increases in the 
crop: which the nation nee¢ t! 
carrying out in a sii year sweeping 
changes in operations which ordina 
would require several 
doing it short-handed, with many 
dicaps, but they’ 
food front it look 


e doing it 


Yes, on the 
though we're winning 


Fast, efficient shipping 
service —so essential 
now to America’s war 


effort and daily exis- 


tence—is symbolized by 
the red-diamond call- 
card of Railway Express. 
Today, more than ever 
before, this nation-wide 
organization is ready. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





The Messerschmitts were coming down. Quayle was silent. He could feel and see and know now what was going to happen | 
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The Story Thus Far: 


Wate tes fighting in Greece, John Quayle, a 
Royal Air Force flight lieutenant, meets 
and falls in love with an attractive Greek girl: 
Helen Stangou. They part in Athens, where 
Helen works in a first-aid post; then, when 
both are transferred to the town of Ioannina, 
they have a happy reunion. 

Fighting almost constantly as a member of 
Squadron 80, led by Commander Hickey, 
Quayle sees a number of his friends shot down. 
Then—while helping to escort a Greek flier 
named Nitralexis on a reconnaissance flight— 
he, too, crashes. 

Falling behind the Italian lines, he is de- 
lighted to find Nitralexis—the Greek (a splen- 
did fellow), who had also crashed; and the two, 
with a young Greek peasant who knows the 
country well, succeed in working their way to 
a Greek outpost. Unfortunately, however, just 
before they reach safety, Quayle’s two com- 
panions are killed. 

The Greeks give Quayle a warm reception; 
and two of them—‘the little Greek” and ‘“‘the 
corporal’’—escort him to Ioannina, where he 
finds Helen (who had thought he was dead) 
hard at work in the hospital. By this time, it 
is evident that the British must soon leave the 
country. So—reluctantly, because she isa 
capable nurse, and badly needed—Helen prom- 
ises to accompany Quayle to Athens and 
marry him there. 

But how to get to Athens? With the Ital- 
ians and Germans driving in—bombing, straf- 
ing the roads, and no planes or automobiles to 
be had—the problem is a difficult one. For- 
tunately, it is solved by a Greek captain— 
Mellass—who makes it possible for Quayle to 
steal an old automobile; and, late one night, 
Quayle, the girl he loves, the little Greek, the 
corporal and Tap Finchley (a member of 
Squadron 80 who, unaware that Quayle really 
cares for Helen Stangou, is extremely atten- 
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Flight to the Sun 


By James Aldridge 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


tive to her) all pile into the automobile and 
slip out of Ioannina. 

The old wreck roars along in the night. 
There is some desultory conversation. Finally 
Tap remarks, “I’m sick of this bloody coun- 


try.” Helen, listening, tenses. “That,” she 
says, “is very unfortunate.” Tap glances at 
her. “I’m sorry, Helen,” he says gently. “I 


don’t really mean it.” 


VI 


ELEN did not reply. She was 
sleepy and not conscious enough 


to think things out about Tap. 
She watched the road coming up at them 
as they climbed in great curves. Some- 
times she could see the high range of 
Metsavo in the white cloud ahead and 
wondered if they would get over it in 
time. The high roar of the car strain- 
ing in climb made her drop off into an 
uncomfortable sleep, and she could 
dream only of the smell of hospital on 
herself and John Quayle and Tap.... 


Quayle was following a straight road, 
and the heat of the engine was warming 


‘him thoroughly so that he felt the 


evenness of his body again, and the 
steady high sound of the engine was 
like the warmth. The road was uneven 
in places and sometimes he had to slow 
down but he kept a good pace most of 
the way. 

“If the Germans were around, they’d 
be up this road,” he said to Tap. 

“Maybe. Ask the Greek where this 
place is,” Tap said. 

“Where do you think Kalabaka is?” 
Quayle asked the corporal. 

“Where the rocks rise from the 
plains. You can see it in the distance 
now.” 

Quayle bent low and lifted his foot 
slightly, so that they slowed down. He 
could see the high gray rock on the un- 
even roundness of plain before them 
and the road straightening toward it. 





He leaned back and put his t dor 


hard again. The engine cou 2d. | 
lifted his foot slightly. The ¢ ine ¥ 


a 
} 


choking abruptly and stopy3, &.. 


starting. The momentum cai d the 
forward. | 
“What now?” Tap said. © 
The car stopped as the er Fr we 
dead, and Quayle eased in bral 
“I don’t know,” he ansy°¢ @ 
looked at the dashboard. T inst 


ments were all dead. He p1ed! 
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iy 
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starter. The whine came, an vyhen ° 


pushed the accelerator, not 2 
but the whine. 
“Did you put that extra } 
Quayle asked. o 
“No. It’s still in the back | ¢," 7 
said. i 
“Pull it out.. We’ve run ol 
The little Greek and Tap lled« 
the petrol cans from the floc Quai 
unscrewed the tank cap. F got | 
screwdriver from the pocket i he 
and plugged a small hole in 2 top 
the can. a 
“Feel that sun,” Tap saic is. 
fine.” 2 i 
“Yes. You know these tw is 
last us about fifty miles. W 24V! 
to Trikkala.” f 
“Maybe we can get some | ‘he a! 
town here.” | 
“J doubt it.” 
(Continued on page ? 
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Ladies! Krem! keeps coiffures lovely, 
lustrous ... conditions your hair both 
before and after permanents. 


Hair-Care Combination: Use Kreml 
Hair Tonie and gentle Kreml Sham- 
poo (made from an 80% olive oil 
base) that cleanses thoroughly, leaves 
your hair more manageable. Ask your 
barber for an application. Get BOTH 
at your drugstore. 
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The Night Horse 


Continued from page 12 


horse that might not plow. Of course, he 
could return the horse if it was not satis- 
factory, but meantime it might have 
kicked the plow stock to pieces and 
broken all the harness. 

Also it was an affront to his pride 
that a young man like himself should 
be walking while leading behind him a 
horse big enough to carry three men. 
Suddenly he stopped resolutely. The 
horse, which had been looking at the 
countryside interestedly, lowered his 
great head and smelled Lennie’s clothes. 

Lennie walked around and touched 
the lean withers with his hand. The 
horse did not move, nor lay his ears 
back. Lennie took a deep breath and 
jumped upon the horse. The horse 
walked calmly off, with no bridle or 
rein except the woven halter and the 
halter rope. 

“Yes, sir,’ Lennie said, finally, 
“you've been rode plenty.” 

This should have been a comforting 
thought, but it wasn’t. For if he was a 
riding horse, more than likely he was 
not a plowing horse. Well, Lennie would 
soon know about that. 

As he expected, Matt and Flora were 
disgusted with the horse. Especially 
when they saw the amount of corn he 
could eat. 

“Well, you’ve brought you home a 
fine something-another,” Matt said. 

Lennie said nothing, and next day put 
the harness on the horse, which he called 
Big Boy. It was at once apparent that 
harness was something Big Boy was not 
used to. The jingling chains and metal 
and dangling leathers caused him to 
tremble and dance about in fright. Len- 
nie finally tied him up, with the harness 
still on, and let him stand and get used 
to it. Next day he let him pull a fence 
post around, and Big Boy caught on to 
this at once. 

On Tuesday, the last day for the re- 
turn of the horse, Lennie and Big Boy 
were breaking ground in the back field. 
That night Lennie came from the barn 
whistling, in spite of his weariness. Big 
Boy had pulled the plow all day without 
unduly tiring. 

Matt and Flora didn’t share Lennie’s 
enthusiasm for the big horse, and often 
spoke of how much he ate. But the grain 
was Lennie’s, and he told Matt that 
what the horse did was no skin off his 
nose. This seemed true enough until 
Sunday, when Big Boy was found in 
Flora’s vegetable garden after having 
eaten a row of lettuce and a row of sweet 
corn. 


ne THE days went on, Lennie found 
himself growing attached to Big Boy. 
The horse would nuzzle him and some- 
times lick his hand like a dog. You could 
crawl under him, or stand on his back, 
or do almost anything to him. Lennie 
never led him—he just told him to come 
on and Big Boy would follow. j 
Big Boy wasn’t so gentle with Matt’s 
two mules. He seemed to like to pick 
on them, biting them or driving them 
before him. In spite of his size he was 
too quick for their kicks. One or the 
other of the mules was always coming 
out with a bite mark on its croup, and 
of course, Matt raised a ruckus about it. 
One night Lennie couldn’t sleep for 
thinking about the war. He got up, went 
outside in the moonlight, and ended up 
down at the lot with Big Boy as he usu- 


ally did when he felt restless. The horse . 


came to the fence where Lennie sat, and 
nosed at him gently. 

Then Big Boy’s head and ears went 
up, as if he had heard or seen something. 
Lennie listened and finally he heard the 
baying of Bob Redman’s fox hounds, 
















































afar off. Suddenly Big Boy neig d 
galloped to the far end of the lot yy 
the sound of the hounds. T be 
stopped and listened again, and \» 
gan to trot back and forth, a 
fence. 


He stayed until the roti : 1 
hounds faded and disappeared, 7 
sigs ae doctor came to John (ea) 
door, relieved to have finist! wis. 
the daily unreasonableness, an ) 
roseness, and stupidity, and vir ace - 

As he came in John Healy wa hyinps 
“‘Then on, then on, down a hal: {oy F 
field, where a shiplike plow dr » of. 
ter-keeled, with a bay horse rie , 
a white horse leading, and a ma jayip, 
“zook” and the red earth ble ine 

The doctor sat down besi | hip. 
Healy’s eyes were bright, and | saj) j 
“A fine run yesterday. We hai wely. 
and a half couple hounds, and c th i 
at Bailey’s Farm, into the barr. 
of the pond. They foundina 7 
and the fox took them down ywar-; 
High Pike. Then there was a bck . 
turn south was made down thr th 
big corn stubble. A fine sight! I /ham \, 
sin had been under me—” 

“Who is Khamsin?” 

“As good a hunter as ever j |) 
strong honest horse with a hea ort 
going and never a hunting wall id 
can daunt him. Khamsin was bn) 
my shooting place in Georgia w’ ‘th 
said I must rest. There we wer b rit. 
quietly, watching the wire fers a 
the stump holes, and we wo! res 
Khamsin and I. But then they ‘ough 
me here instead. Tomorrow I sl | sen. 
for him, for I’ll soon be leav, th 
place.”’ Healy looked at the doct qu 
tioningly. 

“Perhaps you will,” the doctoy e¢ 


| 
THE coming of the big horse i L 
nie’s life had made changes. //n01 
Lennie was sure the horse he ne 
worn a plow collar before, ft 
such a strong and willing wor nin 
that the forty acres were easily fol 
and planted, and Lennie even ied 
adjoining broom-sedge field f mor’! 
corn. The crops burst from } ft 
earth a healthy dark green, an 
long it was apparent that Lenn | 
of the farm was going to ou. od 
Matt’s. This served to increase » hot’ 
tility of Matt and Flora. { 
On a Saturday night Lennie (ume 
from town and went to the ho». 
ate his suppcr alone, for Matt a ¥ 
were still in town. Afterwarc en 
went to the barn and climbed 1 mt 
fence. Big Boy came to him anc ele: 
the trousers of his town cloti) wit 
languid interest. ) 
For a time Lennie simply s ther 
paying no attention to the horse ‘ina 
he said, “They come a trailer [Mit 
town today, Big Boy, and pi 
front of the post office. Had ¢) 
machine in it, playing records 0) 
one them loud-speaker to-dos; co | 
hear it near-bout all over tow: 
fellers in uniforms had it in che 
they were there to git more f 
join up. I said to one of the: p we 
tired waiting for the draft to hit > 4%», 
I'd join right up with them if 1) y 
pretty sure I’d be sent to wi P-@ 
could git in a lick or two ‘th 
squinch-eyes, and this feller wb 
my name down and everyth) fh 
won’t be so terrible long befor }# ® 
aleaving.”... mt 
Lennie had not been gone mj ©" 
two days before Matt found € ase 
exercise his dislike of Big F) %., 
caught the horse pestering h mule, 


























































































into the lot shouting 
ones. For the next few 
pleasure in the way Big 
allop away in frightened 
\ he raised his arm. 
morning when he turned 
ig a mule to see Big Boy 
rd him, ears laid flat as a 
mbled over the fence and 
y into the house, certain 
arrowly missed death—it 
w to him that the mule 
en the object of Big Boy’s 


threw stones at the horse 
he tried to make friends, 
peace offerings of carrots. 
7 had not forgotten the 
> would wait until Matt 
ts on the fence post be- 
. Matt interpreted this 
deep hatred rather than 
Id Flora that he was 
se was some day going to 
never turned his back to 


> left, Matt had intended 
g Boy’s capabilities in 
now his only thought was 
this menace to his life. 
nad spread the word that 
2 was vicious, however, 
ould buy him. 

ort they turned the horse 
oad, loose, and sent him 
, hoping never to see him 
fore sundown Big Boy 
d somehow got past the 
d was in Flora’s garden. 
vously, Matt shooed him 
lot and shut the latch. 


d the first burst from 
the night was little more 
‘done and a rising moon 
dapples on the sandy lot, 
insects whirred in the red 
ist come from the trough, 
lowing with gargantuan 
pises when the first note 
He rolled over and sat up, 
ening. Far away, the lead 
bugling became more posi- 
rest of the pack joined in. 
se, front end first, and 
y strides to the fence, arid 
the faint baying of the 
’ Head and ears up, 
ted back and forth at the 
ne lot fence. 
chorus of hound voices 
fox had reached the branch 
aS coming around the bot- 
aying rolled and echoed 
mp. The big horse stood 
s nostrils high as if there 
}with the sound. Down in 
y tree, the chickens awoke 
neasily. 
i small, fleet, gray thing 
| the moonlit field by the 
m in the branchhead, there 
ary break in the unanim- 
lund voices, quickly fol- 
outpouring that grew 
the hounds came uphill 
_ the farmyard, white- 
hs. The horse trembled. 
med by. As they passed, 
= into an abrupt gallop, 
a inside the five-foot bar- 
id of the lot he effortlessly 
le fence. 
, fired by the hot fox smell 
S, paid no attention to the 
at now thundered behind 
ar end of the field was an 
ance, and beyond it a wide 
which their quarry had 
his scent. The hounds 
nd splashed through. The 
the rails, then fluidly took 
d fence and ditch. There 
ind while the hounds milled 
to straighten out the scent, 
at the green leaves of a 
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willow. The hounds cast about anx- 
iously, with tentative yelps and whim- 
pers, sometimes running between his 
legs. 

A fresh cry broke, and the other 
hounds took it up and sped away. The 
horse threw his head and whirled in pur- 
suit. They cut across the swamp, mak- 
ing it a bedlam of bays and echoes. Here 
he bogged to his hocks, and plunged in 
sudden fright. Once free, he stopped 
and listened, blowing; they had crossed 
the swamp and were going into the next 
field. The horse snorted, jumped the 
creek, and took after them, smashing 
heedlessly at the thicket. Bleeding, he 
got through and leveled off in a dead run 
across the field. 

There was a fire on the top of the rise, 
and men silhouetted, shouting: 

“Look yonder, Bob! There’s a bull or 
something chasing your dogs!” 

The gray fox ran in a wide eircle, 
coursing the edges of the fields when 
it could, turning into the swamp when 
the hounds got too close. Once the 
hounds trailed swiftly through a pine 
woods; and behind them the horse came 
with hoofs muffled in the deep wire- 
grass, swerving between the trees. He 
stepped in a hidden hole, left by the rot- 
ting away of a stump and fell in a great 
heap. But quickly he was up, listening 
momentarily, and then galloping off 
again. 

For an hour the fox ran, always cir- 
cling. Finally he tired of the game and 
treed. The hounds swept down the cot- 
tonfield with their cries high in excite- 
ment upon the hot fox smell. They 
threaded through the top of a fallen tree 
that the fox had used, and emerged be- 
yond. 

The horse reached the fallen pine and, 
not bothering to swerve, soared over the 
brush of it like a flying thing. The cry 
was tumultuous. Down the flat field the 
horse raced. Ahead, several hounds 
yipped in astonished pain, having run 
into a wire fence, invisible in the night. 
The horse saw it too late; as he rose to 
jump, his forefoot struck the top barbed- 
wire strand, and hung, and he was 
thrown. He fell with his broken neck 
twisted under him, his great hindquar- 
ters thrashing in the dry leaves. 


“MHE thing about Ireland,’ John 

Healy said, “is the sunlessness of it, 
but also the unending greenness. There 
I rode with the Ward’s Union Stag- 
hounds, upon a time, and broke two 
hats that wild day, flying like a mad- 
man across the banks and drains of that 
green place. One of the times I landed 
at the bottom of the drain, and the horse 
in his struggling came close to kicking 
me into another world, a world, I under- 
stand, which is also sunless but very 
green and lovely and no doubt accepta- 
ble hunting country.” 

“Was that Khamsin?” asked the doc- 
tor. 

‘He was a good horse,” Healy said, 
“but he was not Khamsin.” 

“I’d like to see that one.” 

“But Ireland is where I found him, 
where the fox kennels ‘on a shelf of 
grass in a thick of gorse, that would 
bleed a hound end blind a horse.’ He was 
a colt then, and gentle as your mother, 
and we rode in Ireland and then in 
Maryland and Virginia, for fifteen years. 


Still quite a man he is, and so am I; but | 


when I listen to the voices that talk to 
me I know that there is more hunting 
country that we shall ride together.” 

“Where would that be?” 

“Country that neither you nor I have 
seen.” 

“What other things are said by the 
voices that talk to you?” asked the doc- 
tor interestedly. 

“Secret things,” Healy said. He closed 
his eyes, and presently he slept, breath- 
ing deeply and peacefully. 

THE END 
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Why the Neighbors 
Love Mr. Tabors 


The odd Mr. Tabors is actually glad there aren’t enough 
Schick Injector Razors to supply the demand this year. He’s 
been lonesome for three decades. Now half the men on the 
block drop in every day—to use his Schick Injector Razor. 


There’s really nothing we can promise Mr. Tabors’ neigh- 
bors. While there will vot be a shortage of Schick Blades, war 
metal limitations now permit us to make only enough Schick 
Injector Razors for military demands. Our only suggestion 
is that those who haven’t been able to get a Schick Injector 
Razor remain as contented as possible until the war is won. 


If you have a Schick Injector Razor consider yourself a 


lucky man. Take good care of it.You’ve got the “comfort shave” 


razor. The only basic improvements in safety razor design 


in over 40 years are contained in the Schick Injector Razor. 


SHAVING IMPROVEMENTS 


EVERY MAN CAN HAVE AFTER THE WAR IS WON 





comm Automatic blade 
change shoots out the 
old blade like a machine gun 


and slides in a new one in- 
stantly! Just a pull and push 
does it! No take-apart or fum- 
bling with blades 






SAVE THE EMPTIES! 


Don’t throw away your 
empty Schick Injector 
Blade Cartridges. Give 
them to the Boy Scouts 
who are collecting them. 


-—--— - - 








BLADE CORNER GUARDS 






t. 





The double-thick 
el Schick Blades meas- 
ure twice as thick as ordinary 
blades —3 times thicker than 
paper-thin ones. Plenty of 
backbone for steady vibra- 
tion-free shaving. 


ty The solid guide bar 
= 4 stretches and flattens 
skin ahead of blade. 
Makes whiskers pop up for clos- 
er, more comfortable shaves. 


Blade corner guards prevent 
skin nicks and scratches. 


SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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mistaking the Roman numerals of the 
Army Corps. Is it all clear now? If so 
(or if not) let’s pass along to Utah. 


FORT DOUGLAS, Salt Lake 

City. Eighteen-year-old Wer- 

ner George Goering, former er- 
ath anwy rand boy at a local radio station, 
hopes to drop an egg on his Nazi rela- 
tive’s fat neck. Werner is a nephew or a 
cousin—he isn’t sure which—of Barrel- 
house Hermann, Germany’s air chief; 
and, as a prospective cadet, prays that 
his future relationship with Hermann 
will be closer than in the past. Just once. 


ORT DOUGLAS RECEPTION 

CENTER. “Since the Constitution 
guarantees every citizen the right of 
trial by a jury of his equals, how come 
in an Army court-martial the jury is 
composed of superior officers of the man 
on trial?’’ That’s one of the lulus Col. 
H. P. Kayser, Reception Center C. O., 
pops at draftees to acquaint them with 
the Articles of War. He has discovered 
most new soldiers lack a proper concep- 
tion of military rules and justice, basic 
tenet of which is “to obey strictly and to 
execute promptly. the lawful orders of 
their superiors.” He has found, too, 
that if newcomers get off on the wrong 
foot in their first encounter with mili- 
tary discipline they may become habit- 
ual recalcitrants. 

Col. Kayser likes to compare situa- 
tions in civil and military life, pointing 
out that all military rules are designed 
to protect the efficiency of the Army. 
Answering that first question he ex- 
plains that the Constitution also says 
that the Congress shall have power “‘to 
make rules for the government and reg- 
ulation of the land and naval forces.” 

Other civil life-military life com- 
parisons: Quitting your job is your af- 
fair; in the Army it’s AWOL if you’re 
temporarily absent, and desertion if you 
scram for good. It’s a civilian’s own 
tough luck if he rips his suit; a soldier 
who wrecks his uniform needlessly is 
destroying Uncle Sam’s property. In 
civil life a guy can get pie-eyed and at 
worst land in the clink; in the Army he 
must avoid “all conduct of a nature to 
bring discredit upon the military serv- 
ice.” In civil life the boss can call an 
employee anything he wants and the 
employee can’t reply in kind and keep 
his job; in the Army “no person shall 
use reproachful or provoking speeches 
or gestures toward another.” A private 
may prefer charges against a colonel. If 
a corporal sees a captain in ‘conduct 
unbecoming an officer and gentleman” 
he can have him put in the pokey, but 
the corporal better be sure of his ground 
first. A soldier can’t shoot off his mouth 
and use insulting and contemptuous 
language about superiors, city, state or 
national officials. The broad 96th Arti- 
cle covers “all disorders and neglects to 
prejudice of good order and military 
discipline.” 

Orders are orders in the Army. Spe- 
cial efforts are made here to have Army 
vehicles driven in a manner that com- 
mands respect. The speed limit is 30 
m.p.h. regardless of the civil limit. For 


doing something that in traffic court 


would have drawn a small fine, a cor- 
poral was busted, grounded, fined and 
punished. 

Most draftees wind up impressed that 
a man’s rights are more zealously 
guarded in the Army than in civil life. 
There are some fine points, as for in- 
stance: a soldier can’t thumb a ride, but 
he can accept one. This, incidentally, 
leads to the new situation in the hitch- 
hiking industry. Used to be that cars 
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“Dammit, man—next time don’t wait until the last second!" 


PVT. DOUGLAS BORGSTEDT 


whizzed by the tired soldier hoofing 
along the macadam, trying to get home, 
or back to camp. Now, between the Salt 
Lake Air Base and Salt Lake City, car- 
less motorists wearily waggle their 
thumbs at rolling Army trucks. 


NEw YORK. First issue (200,000 
copies) of Yank, the Army news- 
paper published exclusively for men 
overseas, was bundled off to unrevealed 
outposts last Saturday to be dispensed 
at a nickel a throw. In the ad-less, 24- 
page tabloid are pictures (50% of the 
contents), cartoons and departments 
covering everything from poker to po- 
etry. 

Yank is an enlisted man’s paper, with 
no emphasis on brass hat management. 
Four officers (three more to come) roam 
the great open spaces of the New York 
offices but 35 enlisted men are grinding 
out the stuff. Among them are Cartoon- 
ist-Pvt. Douglas Borgstedt (see top of 
page) and Pvt. Lloyd Shearer, former 
Our Fighting Men correspondent at Fort 
Bragg. Plan now is to keep the reporto- 
rial staff on a revolving basis; men will 
work in the office for a while, then go 
out in the field, making way for new 
men. Couple of weeks ago, when the 
first issue was under construction, the 
Yank offices were a mess, but now that 
the weekly paper is under way, the place 
is probably a shambles. Newspaper of- 
fices are no fun to work in otherwise. 

2 Iceland, which have long winter 

evenings, have furnished some of 
20 aruy the best and fastest-learning stu- 
dents of the Air Forces Institute, the 
correspondence school housed at this 
post. Enrollment passed the 25,000 
mark last month, and up to 1,000 letters 
and pamphlets move in each direction 
every day. A civilian staff gives the 
mail-order instructions. There have 
been more than 5,500 graduates. En- 
rollment is voluntary, and not all who 
Sign up finish the difficult technical 
courses. One soldier in Honolulu, de- 
ciding to drop his lessons, wrote the In- 
stitute to never mind sending him any 
more stuff. Before his letter arrived he 


SCOTT FIELD, Ill. Alaska and 





sent a telegram which is now on the wall 
by Maj. Robert H. Orr’s desk. It reads: 
“Disregard cancellation order.” It’s 
dated Dec. 8, 1941. 

The Institute’s correspondence les- 
sons, by the way, still bear the name Air 
Corps Institute, but the new Army Air 
Forces designation will go on all future 
papers. Idea of the general change was 
that “Forces” is a bigger name than 
“Corps,” which has rather a limited and 
local sound. The Signal Corps hasn’t 
yet but it may soon make the change, 
too. 


ALASKAN DEFENSE COMMAND. 
Best gag so far reported from the 
Arctic country is credited to Pvt. An- 
drew Kemak, who, digging into mother 
earth with a group of other pickers and 
shovelers, came up with three, shiny 
gold nuggets. “Lookee,” cried Kemak. 
“Gold! Gold!” The word spread with 
the rapidity of a rumor and the boys 
stopped working and went to work. After 
all, gold is where you find it. Trouble 
here was that nobody could find any 
more. 

Hours later an ordinary buck private 
wised up. Seems Pvt. Kemak in civilian 
life had worked as a gold miner for the 
U.S. Smelting Co., and the nuggets were 
souvenirs he had palmed when he went 
out with the pick-and-shovel detail. 
His buddies didn’t get any appreciable 
number of laughs out of the stunt, but 
they hope you will. 


GENERAL 


oe Army has a sweet tooth. Daily 

consumption of jams, jellies and 
marmalades is 20 carloads, or about a 
third of the output of the nation’s pro- 
fessional preservers. The stuff costs the 
Army $80,000 a day and puts an average 
of 71% pounds on a soldier. 


oS of the boys have a heck of a. 


time getting into the fight. 

Exhibit A. “If you contemplate hav- 
ing a contest for the Army’s unluckiest 
soldier,” writes Pvt. John C. Holland, 
Sheppard Field, Texas, “I present Pvt. 
David A. Miller, of the 401st Tech. 





















































A. 
School Squadron. Miller fought or 4 
years in Spain with the famou4 
ham Lincoln Brigade of the | 
government army, rose to the , 
infantry captain, fought in mo: , 
major battles, and was twice y | 
After Pearl Harbor he enlis 
asked for immediate action. T] 4 
sent him here but a clerk sent | 
to Jefferson Barracks, Mo., alc 
another man named Miller. 
went without pay for four mor « 
his record finally turned up a 
Field, Wash., whence it was ret 4 
Texas. He received three mon 
then it was discovered his ser \ 
ord would have to return the + 
came, to have previous endo: 
erased and initialed. Since § 
Field is a replacement post, 
aren’t permanently attached 
ratings, so Miller is still a b 
still instructs recruits in cle | 
drill and privately wonders 
hell it’s all about. On his own i} 
he started to give instruction in } 
principles, taking cover from a 
advancing under fire, identific ; 
aircraft by sound and silhouette ” 
time was had by all until head 
stopped it on the ground that © 
periods should be devoted to 
the soldier and close order dri 
he gets attached to a permane 
Miller can’t even get corporal’s| 
Only silver lining is that even s” 
don’t mind taking orders anc 
from him.” 
XHIBIT B. “Although I nll 
flying for a year,” writes Re Felle 
from the Naval Air Base at rfc 
Va., “I couldn’t get into the ay 
Navy Air Forces for the lack o du 
tional requirements, so I gave uy yj 
and went to Canada to enlisia 
R.C.A.F. Turned down becau) 
physical defect, I came home, 
in the Army and got as far as | 
N. J., where a medico said U- 
Next I went to the local draft bd 
got classified as 4-F; then I wrc ‘a 
ter to President Roosevelt. | te 
was sympathetic, but the gov imer 
couldn’t help me out. Well, \inall _ 


stopped in at my local Navy ai 
was sent to New York and an £ 
be 


i) 
| 


! 
I) 
lh 


station in New Brunswick, N. 
cialist. Yes, you’ve guessed it 1 
the Navy—have been for nine n ’ 
and I like it.” 1a 
| age C. Corp. Chas. R jrun 
mett, of an Infantry Comb: Te 
in Texas City, was “a graduate | sim 
and was placed in the infant wh 
drafted (probably the only Ary un 
that has no use for enginee ey 
ing). Shortly after, I was acce *¢ # 
training as an engineer in th Af 
Flying Cadets,” his letter c« in 
“and while I was waiting for : all 
duty as such, the Naval Reserv ftes 
direct commissions to metallur al € 
gineers. I immediately wrote 1) ch 
of the Air Forces in Wash na’ 
questing release from my cadet 001 
ment. This release arrived w: 2. 
days, so I submitted the Naval aw 
tion. Recently, I checked at re 1ent 
headquarters and found a call act 
duty with the flying cadets, an 0PM 
mation of the Naval commiss:- “ 
a day, then, I was an infantry copes 
flying cadet, and an ensign in tl “4 
Reserve; and at the time I was #6 
post as an active private of th sua"— 
Laugh that off.” 
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OU can’t laugh off a one-mé an 
Navy and Air Force. f 
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f around 27,000 pounds. 
of the medium bomber 
vy bomb load for a 
compared with the four- 
, hit hard and get away 
ships are very speedy 
ple. 


fact became public that 
ittle had led the Army 
men on the Tokyo air 
ends passed the word 
t confidence. Universal 
s Doolittle for you. Not 
* It was typically Doo- 
was typically Doolittle 
America fifteen years 
9k leave from the Army 
an American single- 


» the formal demonstra- 

ernment of Chile, he 
ntiago balcony and 
kles. But he wouldn’t 
nounced demonstration. 
to the cockpit, ankles in 
crobatic expert, with a 
which he also was trying 
den opportunity to show 
n plane and pilot. So he 
nt after Doolittle. Jim’s 
ifference in his precision 
without broken ankles, 
> German out of the sky. 
an landed he had a gash 
made, he said, by Jim’s 
dived on him and pulled 


is crazy,” he exclaimed. 
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“Nonsense,” said Jim, when told of 
the charge. “I didn’t come within six 
inches of him.” 


7 THE old, old days of flying, the 

master airmen had one procedure for | 
landing their flimsy crates which distin- 
guished them from amateurs: They 
would always come in with a dead en- 
gine. No matter from what altitude 
they were going to start a glide for land- 
ing, they’d cut the switch. They knew 
they were burning their last bridge be- 
hind them and that they had nothing in 
reserve to help them over the edge of 
the field if they undershot, and no power 
to draw upon if they overshot. 

This little bit of lore is dug up be- 
cause, in connection with a new program 
for training glider pilots, the Army is 
going to indulge in that same landing 
procedure of 30 years ago. The idea is 
to start them out in light planes and 
teach them to land with power com- 
pletely cut off. Then they can step into 
gliders or sailplanes where they don’t 
have a handy engine to help out when 
they guess wrong. 

The course is for men from 18 to 35 
who have had training as civilian pilots 
but who are ineligible for aviation-cadet 
training in the Army and Navy. These 
pilots, with training emphasized on dead- 
stick landings, will develop superior 
ability as forced-landing experts. With 
their glider and soaring training super- 
imposed on that background, our strictly 
power-plant pilots can expect stiff com- 
petition in the civilian field at a happier 
and later date. i aieeo INe 
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‘Yfore saving 


gs well a 


“Lizzie must last,” said the Little 
Woman grimly and handed me 
a pint of Johnson’s Carnu. That 
was a cue to drop my putter. 
True, I know the facts of car 
life—road scum, squashed bugs 
and dirt destroy the finest auto- 
mobile enamel—but it looked 
like work. I started cleaning. 


Clean as a whistle — bright 
as a dime—describes how our 
bus looked after that first 
Carnu shampoo! And so easy 
you could have knocked 
me over with a birdie. Carnu 
cleans and polishes in one ap- 
plication and in half the time. 
All I did was rub Carnu on 





the dirt—let it dry—wipe 
clean. Brother, it sparkled! 


Life with Mother is easier 
now—and I’ve learned to hold 
off car enamel deterioration! 
Johnson’s Carnu removes the 
damaging dirt — yes, and an 
occasional coat of Johnson’s 
Auto Wax will make your 
Carnu polish /ast longer... save 
car washings. Auto supply 
stores, service stations and reg- 
ular wax dealers have Johnson’s 
Carnu and Auto Wax. If you 
can’t get Johnson’s Auto Wax, 
regular Johnson’s Wax will do 
a good job. All Johnson’s 
Wax Polishes provide positive 
protection, 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly 
—Tuesday nights —NBC 


poke like mew 


n you He CARWU! 


- Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
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To Be Opened Only in Case of Fred- 
erick Smeeren’s Assassination. (Also 
Natural Causes.) 


Ware Smeeren wept about his own 
death there were other, grimmer 
men working very hard to hasten the 
same event. 

Notably there was a certain Mr. Tani- 
sawa whose preparations were all but 
completed, for his deadline was that 
same night. He took his orders from To- 
kyo and it had been made clear to him 
that he must not fail, for his task related 
to the great end of the whole war—the 
capture of Java, richest island in the 
world. 

Only fourteen miles of gentle sea 
separate Bali from the eastern tip of 
Java; a weak, almost undefendable 
island, it has the bad luck to flank Java. 
Also it has the even worse luck to pos- 
sess an emergency landing field less 
than a hundred air-line miles from the 
key Dutch naval base at Surabaya. 

And this airfield lies in Smeeren’s 
bailiwick. 

So, for weeks Tanisawa had been 
busy watching both the airfield of Den 
Pasaar and the defender of the field. 
He knew what time Smeeren rose in the 
morning and what time the great man 
lay down to sleep. He had a plan of the 
chief’s little cottage on the outskirts of 
Den Pasaar and a carefully annotated 
treatise on how he could most easily be 
liquidated without muss or fuss. 

Tanisawa’s base was a jungle camp on 
Bali’s great uninhabited plateau which 
the natives refuse to visit, calling it 
simply “the place where tigers hide.” 
There Tanisawa had been landed by 
parachute weeks before Pearl Harbor 
and from there, thanks to the island’s 
efficiently interlocking dirt roads, he 
could reconnoiter all Bali. In the space 
of a single night his collapsible bicycle 
could take him all the way to Bulelang 
—where the garrison was. From there 
he could ride to Den Pasaar, at least 
four hours from Bulelang and aid, where 
there was nothing but Smeeren. 


ee day he got orders to arm the na- 
tives, Frederick went about the busi- 
ness of ‘obeying. In the cool of the late 
afternoon he marched his sixteen bare- 
footed Balinese policemen to the edge of 
the dusty landing field and presented 
each with an American Springfield rifle 
of 1917 vintage. But he was careful to 
issue no ammunition. 

“Port — ARMS! Simulate — LOAD! 
Ready—aim—FIRE!”—followed by the 
dry clicks of firing pins in empty cham- 
bers. 

Although they flinched noticeably at 
each bellow, the natives were so de- 
lighted to have white man’s weapons in 
their hands that they grinned and 
laughed almost continually. Every time 
they pulled the triggers, Likas, Smeer- 
en’s number one deputy, happily shouted 
“BOOM!” and the whole’ group 
screamed and giggled childishly. 

Likas, a handsome white-toothed Ro- 
meo in his early twenties, was one of 
the most annoying thorns in Smeeren’s 
official toe. For instance, less than an 


hour of “BOOM!” was enough for him. © 


He calmly broke ranks and sauntered 
over to Smeeren. “Tabay, Tuan!” he 
said cheerily. ‘Ready for bullets now.” 

Smeeren gulped and glared. “You'll 
get bullets when I’m good and ready,” 
he growled. 

Likas’ response was a faintly pitying 
smile which convinced Smeeren that the 
natives knew just why he was withhold- 
ing their ammunition. As he went back 
to his place in line, Likas said some- 
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thing to his comrades in Balinese—a 
language which Smeeren had always re- 
fused to learn. 

What the boy said in that verbless 
tongue was, ‘Maybe Jap men be good 
and ready before Tuan Smeeren.” 


nN FLASH of gray as a night-camou- 
flaged parachute descended—and 
Tanisawa was welcoming his superior 
officer. A man named Marule, he 
brought with him, in addition to a war 
kit identical with Tanisawa’s, some com- 
plicated orders, two twenty-five-caliber 
automatic rifles with hundred-shot 
magazines, and a quantity of explosives. 

Tanisawa wrapped the dynamite in a 
tarpaulin, handed over his sketches of 
strategic spots, and studied the orders 
for the night. 

Marule let him finish reading. “Ac- 
cording to your sketches,” he said ques- 


(> Orff 1 


1 We 


tle bikes and attached wicker baskets to 
the handle bars. Into the baskets went 
dynamite; over that, a layer of wild hi- 
biscus flowers. To the rear of the sad- 
dles they tied their automatic rifles 
concealed in the cores of Balinese wed- 
ding drums. 

Nearing Den Pasaar they paid 
Smeeren the compliment of by-pass- 
ing the town and going instead to the 
sea and along the smooth white beach 
of Koeta. Down that they pedaled, 
sudsy breakers on the right and a wall 
of jungle on the left; past deserted es- 
tablishments that had once been hotels 
for European and American tourists; 
past the house Tanisawa—an “art col- 
lector” then—had inhabited for almost 
a year. Finally, they were at the Tem- 
ple of the Sea. 

Near that, they dismounted and car- 
ried their bikes into the deep under- 


"Is the war still going on? I thought you 


and Mr. Twinkle settled all that last night!” 


tioningly, “there is no guard at the 
airfield?” 

Tanisawa grinned slyly. “They have 
not bothered,” he said. 

He was wrong. At the end of rifle 
practice that afternoon, a sweaty 
Smeeren had called Likas to him. “Pick 
out one man,” he said, “‘to join you in 
special duty.” 

Likas—as Smeeren knew he would— 
asked for his side-kick, a high-caste lad 
named Jongal. “Both of you spend 
the night here,” Smeeren told them. 
“Only one of you sleeps at a time. If 
possible, neither. Should something 
happen, come and tell me.” 

He called the rest of the detail to at- 
tention and marched them off down the 
road leaving Likas and Jongal, sur- 
prised and lonely, leaning on their un- 
loaded rifles. 

They were alone only a short while. 
Their compatriots passed the word 
along and within an hour Likas and Jon- 
gal were being royally entertained by a 


delegation from the nearest compound: 


The delegates brought straw to sleep on, 
some rice patties served on cool, green 
leaves, and enough Chinese-made ciga- 
rettes to last the night. 

It was all very, very peaceful. 


Just after midnight Tanisawa and 
Marule, Inc., hauled out their dandy lit- 


FRED BALK 





brush. It was dark under the palm 
crowns and they had to use flashlights 
while they detached the baskets and 
guns. Holding these burdens on their 
backs with their right hands, they 
crawled along on their knees and left 
hands. 

After a few hundred yards Tanisawa 
pulled aside a screen of brambles, and 
the airfield stretched out before them. 
In the light of the moon it looked as 
white as a fall of new snow, and had 
about it the same kind of hushed noise- 
lessness. , 


HEY slithered out onto the cruel 

stubble of the field and listened care- 
fully for a full minute. 

“Deserted,” said Mr. Tanisawa, get- 
ting up. Suddenly Marule gave a warn- 
ing hiss and Tanisawa quickly fell to the 
ground again. 

Silence. 

The noise—Marule wasn’t sure he 
hadn’t imagined it—was not repeated. 
They got to their feet and walked confi- 
dently toward the corner of the field 
where the road emptied into it. A hun- 
dred yards down the road, which was 
raised a good three feet above the level 
of the soggy soil, was a culvert. Here 
they stopped and Mr. Tanisawa ex- 
plained how, by putting dynamite both 
in the culvert and twenty feet farther 
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along, they could create an of tive 



















































road block. 
When the time came, Tanisawa yy 
hide where he could see to set . the 
mine just as the maximum num; o. 
enemies were on top of it. By thi jm. 
ple expedient the first parachut ‘ans 
would be sure of the few seconds -« 
sary to consolidate hasty position Py 
murder of Smeeren was intended. in 
sure the same thing, and there je 
supposed to be no troops in the liriet 
—nevertheless Jap policy was tollave 
nothing to chance. The four his i+ 
would take troops to arrive from jl 
lang—assuming dive-bombing le any 
alive—would be used to land dae 
planes full of heavily armed ir try 
who could make the field imprey | 
“Perfect!” said Marule, and T 
scuffled his feet like an e 
schoolboy. 


from the airfield. Ve 
called. In Malayan this mear 
“dead” and is the East Indi 
of “Who goes there?” o 

Messrs. T. and M. hit 
promptly and drew their y 
them. Silhouetted in the 
were the uniformed figures ¢ 
Jongal, brandishing rifles | 
directions. Finally they 
Likas laughed. ‘‘Wild pigs,” h 
tinctly and the two of them 
back into the fringe of the jungle 


THERE, snoozing contentedly | 
laps of big vines, was the whole ¢ u 
that had come to keep them coi an 
and Likas prepared to go back t lee 
himself. However, Jongal tap 
shoulder and nodded toward a c ‘ring\\\ 
a few yards away. “Jongal no ep, 
he whispered when they got there jon 
gal worry.” i 
Likas squatted on his heels, pla {hi 
rifle between his knees, and pur hi 
lips thoughtfully. 
On the Japanese front there w als 
a great deal of worry. Not unti 
sawa’s wrist watch had tick 
precisely sixty-one minutes dii the 
permit themselves to move again hen 
cautiously, Tanisawa wriggled i: t 
culvert. He arranged the explosi in 
neat package in the center, and sse 
the detonating wires out to his f ips 
Backing out, he made quite a rac ihe n 
neither of them heard Likas and ng 
approaching. > | ; 
Leaping. forward, Likas stu ¢ 
muzzle of his rifle into Tanisawe 22 
while Jongal performed the i 
ice for Marule. Four Jap hancj 
slowly, tentatively, into the a) 
Likas told them in Malayan tj 
walking “toward Den Pasaar.” | 
Grudgingly they obeyed, but 
sawa managed to lag behind a litt | 
in so doing, came almost abreast J 
gal. Looking out of the corner | 
eye, he saw the muzzle of the © 
field pointed at his superior | 
spine. His eye followed the bar | 
ther back, past the sight leaf, a1 
—he almost gave himself away t 
ing dead in his tracks—he saw t * 
bolt of Jongal’s rifle was wide 0] »™ 
vealing an obviously bulletless \ P 
There was a long open str # 
road, and then they moved it) 
shadows of some tall trees. Té ¥4 
grabbed at Jongal’s gun, and, as *' 
so, Likas hit him a glancing blov ? 
back of the head. l. 
The two Balinese began to s # 
the tops of their lungs and wet fe 
ing back toward the jungle. Byt 4 
the Japs got hold of their au 
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it be a ‘Lightwacter” !"! by don hevull 
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: it let lamp shades get so dusty and dingy they 
Ai absorb light instead of reflecting it. Clean or 
them regularly, or if they’re too far gone, replace 
with fresh shades. A shade with a- white lining can 
fou twice as much light as a dark one! 









] ) n leave lights burning where they aren't 
Oo needed. Don’t use bare or poorly-shaded 


wasted light, because it makes you squint to see! 


1) be careful about 
© lamp bulbs! Make 
sure you use the right sizes 
for easy seeing, and when 
you need new bulbs, get 
G-E MAZDA lamps. They’re 
made to stay brighter long- 
er. Don't be a lightwaster! 





e your lamps so you 
et the most use from 







j ) see that lamp shades, 
© bulbs, and reflectors are G-E MAZ DA LAM PS 
| i : a} hink 
Atrange furniture so two kept clean. You may not tl 
€ people can use same bulbs are dusty, but sometimes GENERAL &B ELECTRIC 
+. but be sure nobody is wiping with a damp cloth will 
. : ay from the light ! give you 50 more lig ht | MAZDA— not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service 








bulbs that glare in your eyes. Glaring light is partly 
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rifles, the countryside was alive with 
running, screaming natives, who seemed 
to appear from nowhere. Young girls, 
old women, middle-aged men, a few 
children—all went sizzling off in differ- 
ent directions. 

When the two invaders finally de- 
cided at which target to aim, there was 
not a living soul in sight. 


RAPPED in the folds of a cotton 

nightgown, Smeeren slept in a great 
double bed shrouded in mosquito net- 
ting that hung from above like the 
canopy of a royal couch. His sleep was 
deep that night and he didn’t awaken 
for several seconds after the lights 
were suddenly switched on. 

Blearing through the fine mesh of the 
mosquito netting, everything in the 
room seemed to him misty and unreal. 
It was like a scene from his most haunt- 
ing nightmare and for a while he didn’t 
realize it wasn’t. 

There were Likas and Jongal in badly 
dirtied uniforms; almost a dozen of the 
other deputies. All stared at him with 
silent malevolence and all brandished 
creeses—long, serpentine knives with 
swordlike handles. 

The hot rush of his pulse made Fred- 
erick giddy for a second, but he forced 
himself to slide his hand stealthily un- 
der the pillow for his automatic. With 
that encouraging instrument in his 
grasp, he jumped out of bed and crashed 
through the mosquito netting with such 
violence that the whole mess came tum- 
bling down behind him. 

The Balinese backed away, startled, 
and Smeeren took the moment’s advan- 
tage. “Drop those knives!’ he said in a 
quavering voice. He swept the gun im- 
partially around at everyone as if it 
were a garden hose. 

No one moved or spoke, and not a 
soul dropped his creese. Trembling a 
little, Smeeren extended his arm and 
aimed the gun directly at Likas’ head. 
“When I count three, I will kill Likas,” 
he said. “One—” 

From the far side of the room there 
was a flash of steel and a flying knife 
knocked the gun out of Smeeren’s hand. 
Within a second he was covered all over 
by nearly a ton of busy Balinese, and a 
linty gag was shoved into his mouth. 
He gurgled, gasped, kicked, but they 
managed to drag him to the big easy 
chair in the corner of the room and sit 
him in it. 

Bound thoroughly with stout Su- 
matra hemp, he finally relaxed and fell 
to mumbling meaninglessly into the 
gag. Likas slipped a cold hand under 
Frederick’s nightgown, grabbed the 
bunch of keys that hung around his 
neck, broke them off their string, and 
gave a shout of triumph. It was the 
signal for the whole group to high-tail 
out of there. 

Alone and breathing hard, Smeeren 
had a moment of foolish exasperation 
that no one had remembered to close 
the screen door. Then he began to con- 
sider the situation. It seemed to him 
that it was his solemn duty to rouse the 
whites somehow before they were be- 
yond all rousing, but he could think of 
no way. 

He reflected hopefully that the key to 
the arsenal stuck a little, but then 
guessed they’d find out how to make it 
work. He sighed and wondered if they 
were leaving him for last or if they 
planned one great massacre of all the 
whites at once. That thought made him 
suddenly furious and he began to throw 
his two hundred and sixty pounds back 
and forth. On the sixth try he succeeded 
in toppling himself and the chair over, 
cracking his skull neatly against the 
hard floor. 

There was no way for him to tell how 
long he’d been unconscious, but as soon 
as he came to he began to move pain- 
fully forward. By dint of arching his 
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neck and pushing with his toes, he was 
able to progress through the door and 
out to the road. 

His head was both bowed and bloody, 
but he persisted, looking like some obese 
tortoise that had outgrown its shell. 
About twenty feet of this and he was at 
a tiny wooden bridge which was only a 
few feet above a shallow, rocky creek. 
There, straining every muscle, he got 
to an almost standing position and 
launched himself backward over the 
side of the bridge. 

The chair cushioned the shock for him 
but broke up on the rocks as he had in- 
tended. Some more thrashing and 
swearing completed the job so that his 
burden was reduced to a pair of arms, 
an assortment of springs, wet upholstery 
and splintered wood. He could stand 
straight. 

From there it was comparatively 
easy. Hopping along like a child on a 
pogo stick, he reached the chicken yard 
of the nearest compound. There, by 
scraping his bonds against the edge of 
an ax, he contrived to free his hands. 


“So far I have buried five people” 


As he ungagged himself, his relief was 
immense and he would have shouted 
for joy had he not heard, at that mo- 
ment, the distant crackle of rifle fire. 


{ee Temple of the Sea was sur- 

rounded by a brick wall ten feet high. 
Behind this, Likas and his little troop 
had taken their stand, and, in the jungle 
in front of them were Tanisawa and 
Marule. 

The Japs had run there to get their 
bicycles and been cut off by what they 
assumed to be a large and heavily 
armed force. Actually it had been only 
members of the sentry-warming delega- 
tion acting on Likas’ instructions to fol- 
low the Japs wherever they went. Their 
stealthy creepings and whisperings had 
been construed as signs of a consider- 
able foe—Tanisawa and Marule thought 
themselves surrounded. They could 
hardly have guessed that it was a de- 
tachment composed exclusively of 
young girls and old women, so they 
stayed put, on the classic military the- 
ory that the enemy would eventually 
reveal his weakness. 

Thanks to this, Likas et al had had 
time to capture Smeeren, raid his arse- 
nal, and return. Now all sixteen depu- 
ties held the fort. Strong on courage but 
weak on tactics, they could think of no 


way of disposing of their quarry. Every 
time one of them stuck his head above 
the top of the wall there was a rain of 
automatic rifle fire. And if anyone ven- 
tured onto the beach he received the 
same treatment. It began to look as 
though the hunters had been thoroughly 
treed. 

Squatting in the midst of his com- 
mand, Likas thought and thought and 
finally brightened up. He rose happily 
to his feet and gave his orders in ring- 
ing tones. The entire group was to filter 
out by the jungle side of the temple and 
completely encircle the enemy. He re- 
alized that this meant his men might 
very well shoot one another, so, figuring 
that their aim would be bad anyway, he 
ordered them to fire into the air. 


tates scampered off into the under- 
brush with a great deal of boyish 
shouting. Then, as they separated one 
from the other, they became hunters 
and there was silence. 

Just after sunup, there came a loud 
shout from the jungle. “Hoooaaa!” Tan- 
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isawa called. The temptation to join 
in this attack on the common enemy— 
the silence—was almost irresistible and 
Likas was proud that his men knew 
enough not to answer. All was still once 
more. 

Suddenly the Jap automatic rifles 
could be heard. They were firing in short 
bursts as though being carefully aimed. 

They were. On the airfield side of 
Likas’ little theater of operations, Fred- 
erick Smeeren and Mr. Van Clercq were 
in a most uncomfortable position. 
Bucketing down the road in Van Clercq’s 
little English roadster, they had slowed 
as they approached the field. Their in- 
tention had: been to be extremely cau- 
tious, but they overdid it. 

So slowly had they been going when 
they were over the newly laid land mine, 
that the Japs had been able to halt them 
with two short bursts. The gas tank was 
punctured and two tires were flat. There 
they sat in that open car, being shot at 
by those who they still assumed were 
their erstwhile servitors, and with no 
place to go. 

The automatic rifle fire made itself 
extremely clear. They were not to 
move. Every time either of them so 
much as raised his hand, there was an- 
other rain of bullets into the back of 
the seat. 
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“Who,” Smeeren kept sayii, “, 
taught them to shoot so straig |” 
Van Clercq wore nothing but ipgi 
shorts, having been roused fro) hic} 
and told that mutiny had bri \» » 
while Smeeren had on the san }}, 
costume in which he’d made hia F 
They felt silly, and both, des 5 4 
fear, found enough extra + 1 
which to blush. 1 
“The Dutch should mak 
Smeeren said suddenly, 
Not daring to turn his hy» 
Clercq stared through the bulle 44; 
windshield and firmly resolve: hat 
would not, come what mis 
Smeeren his cue. 


Finally Frederick went on ' 
“The reason is,” he said, “th 
cou 
wou 


automobiles would be solid. | 
just duck down and nothin 
hurt us.” 

They were surprised by |g 
“Hallo!” from the jungle. Mist 
Smeeren,” Tanisawa called, “y + pos 
tion is worse than you real {Uj 
derneath you is enough dyn jte . 
destroy you. I can set it off fr | her 
I want you to think about that : !a m, 
ment.” 

Smeeren was more shocked y th 


than he had been by anything pe | 
he | 





night. “It’s Japs!” he said soft) 
let them in?” 

Van Clercq smiled an “I tolc ou 5) 
smile. ‘“Where’s your muti no 
Frederick?” i 

“Hah!” said Smeeren. “Mor 5! 
creatures must have sold ou 
enemy!” f 


“Now, Mr. Smeeren, listen ful 
came Tanisawa’s voice. “You! je) 
surrounded. Granted. But yot ji 1 
der your men to let us throug to 
beach and I have enough wire! Ie! 
still fire the charge from a long y 0!" 


Only if you let us escape will /1 liv’ 
Any deceit, and I blow you up a 
Smeeren had never been ~quic™ 
witted man. “We have th sg 
rounded!” he said inanely. “| so 
trick!” } = 
“Give the orders!” Tanisawa out it 
Smeeren answered in his jude 
drill-field bellow. “Blow us },” | 
said, “and you are still sur inde 
Go on! Blow us up!” {ey 
Van Clercq turned gray. )3ravii) 
aren’t you?” he hissed. 
There came a wild cry from t: jung’ 
and both white men recogniz) it 
Likas’ voice ordering a charg 
was the sound of a long burst 
matic fire, scattered rifle shots, erea*:| 
that told of mortal agony, an ilem:: 
again. 
Two rifle shots, evenly spat 
Still afraid to move, Sme(a § 
Van Clercq sat sweating with uxiehu 
Finally, from the woods, c © Mi: 
swarthy forms of Balinese. | adit); 
them was Likas, carrying Jong "3 
He came to the side of the | BP 
held the body up to Smeeren. al@}iy; 
he said softly. & 
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“Jap men?” Smeeren asked 4SKi) ;, 
“Also matay,” Likas said. © M@ 
aged a thin smile. “Two for o1 44@\)), 
We good and ready for bulle) 00%), 
bye 

RECISELY at the bong of © 96), 
morning Smeeren came into imag 
of the porch sitters of the Be “0, 
He rode his bicycle with ma 4¢ ®,.. 
surance, chest out and knees Ny 


both sides of him marched a lit 8 
of honor—Likas and five fr ds | 
shouldering rifles at the correct ilit#. 
angle. Across their chests \ © his 
cartridge belts, and these they is. " 


= 


under them to show them off. 
Mrs. Van Clercq gave 4 sq x. 
did drop her gin sling. “My!” it 
happily, “aren’t the Japs go! ™ Rly, 

surprised!” | 
THE END 
















































otting marker. But sud- 
licably, after getting two 
over on Lopez, Casey 
smoldering wrath. Three 
ed the ball high over 
en’s upstretched arms. 
In’t have reached those 
_stepladder. 

wo times, the Maje said 
- on the third ball he 
is mask and thundered out 
mound, leaving a trail of 
him. Durocher bounced 
gout as if on a pogo stick. 
flickered and flared. The 
b went up and Durocher 


could I do?” roars the Maje. 
} asey get away with stuff 
body’s going to make a 
game I’m umpiring. It 
iit that Casey walked Lo- 
t pitch and that Alf An- 
ad him home with the 
Sure, I know Brooklyn 
im a tough race and that 
yere all on edge. But you 
any team make a travesty 
fame.” 
andom can never forgive 
© that. It might well have 
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t 21 years. It didn’t mat- 
lat Boston’s Manny Salvo 
= Cards with six hits that 
abling the Dodgers to re- 
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lad already been in hot 
klyn because of a reversed 
d killed the Dodgers’ last 
ing the Reds in 1940. He 
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ig his back had been turned. 
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Visiting Redlegs had men 
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Play at first. He didn’t see 
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Sk Maje what had hap- 
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Red Flag in Brooklyn 


Continued from page 23 


his usual terrifying honesty. “Pete had 
dropped it. Goodman was definitely 
safe.” The rallying Reds went on from 
there to win, 2-1, and that should have 
been that. But up in the stands, a 
Brooklyn fan brooded on the injustice 
of it all as only the Dodger breed can. 
That was the summer, you remember, 
when a man was shot and killed in a 
Brooklyn bar for slighting the home- 
town heroes. 

This time, the fan in the stands, con- 
vinced that his Beloved Bums had been 
robbed, had murder in his heart but no 
gun. Descending on Magerkurth in full 
cry after the game, he steamed along- 
side of him screaming, “Burglar, robber, 
cheat!” Finally he could stand inac- 
tivity no longer. He tripped the Maje, 
wrestled him to the ground and started 
punching. It took two umpires and three 
cops to pry them apart. Later it was 
discovered he was out on parole. He had 
to go back to jail. 


Downfall of the Giants 


The summer before, Maje had been 
in on the downfall of the Giants. On July 





15th the Terrymen were very much in | 
the race—in second place only five and | 
a half games back of Cincinnati. Going | 
into the eighth inning against the same | 
Reds, Harry Gumbert had them on the | 
hip, 4-2. Then, with a man aboard, | 
Harry Craft slammed a long one into 
the left field stands. To this day most 
of that afternoon’s Polo Grounds in 
mates insist it was foul. But Ziggy 
Sears, the plate umpire, said no. So did 
Lee Ballanfant, umpiring at third. 

The Giants, headed by Harry Dan 
ning and Bill Jurges, blew a mental! 
gasket. “Everybody,” claims the Maje, 
blithely ignoring the fact that things 
had just about quieted down when he 
stuck his lobster-tinted meck out, 
“blames me. But actually I had noth 
ing to do with the decision. As for what 
happened afterward when Jurges and I 
mixed it up, well that was as much 
my fault as his. I said so in my report 
to the National League office.” 


Both Jurges and Magerkurth were 
fined and suspended for ten days This 
didn’t hurt the Maje except for his 


pride. But it just about killed the 
Giants. Lou Chiozza, Jurges’ sub 


his leg in two places the next day in @ 


broke 
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THAT’S RIGHT, SAM, w—a-1-k is that little four-letter 
word that exactly describes what you’1ll be doing 
when your present automobile gives out. 


But cheer up, Sam. Smart motorists are letting 
Sinclair Dealers prolong the life of their cars. 
Sinclair Dealers, you see, have developed a special 
Sinclair-ize service to make cars last longer. 


Just as American railroads, airlines and the U. S. 
Army use Sinclair lubricants to save wear on vital 
transportation equipment, so Sinclair Dealers 

use specialized Sinclair lubricants to save wear on 
your car. 


Ask your nearby Sinclair Dealer about this special 
service today. You’1l save money, and worry, too. 


WHERE SINCLAIR-IZE SERVICE SAVES WEAR 
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OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 





But His Stomach 
is only human! 


Too much to eat and 
drink...hastily gulped 
meals...can make 
even an “ostrich stom- 
ach” feel sour, sickish and upset. Be 
gentle with an upset stomach... take 
soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Never Upset an Upset Stomach! 
Don’t belabor an upset stomach by 
adding to its upset with overdoses 
of antacids, or harsh, powerful 
physics. 


TAKE PEPTO-BISMOL! This pleas- 
ant-tasting preparation is neither an- 
tacid nor laxative. Its action is differ- 
ent. It spreads a soothing, protective 
coating on irritated stomach and in- 
testinal walls ... thus helping to calm 
and quiet common digestive 
upsets, and to retard intesti- 
nal fermentation, gas forma- 
tion and simple diarrhea. 
Get a bottle at your drug- 
gist today! 


Three sizes at your druggist’s, 


or by the dose at his fountain. 


Makers of 
Unguentine 


ISMOL 


FOR UpSET STOMACH 


This formula is known and sold in Canada as P.B. 
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collision with Joe Moore, and the Giants 
started a mad descent toward the loop’s 
lower levels. 

Shake these three colorful episodes 
together and you have the Maje im- 
mersed to his eyebrows in misery. It 
was even hinted last winter that he was 
on his way out. But his record over the 
years was too good. And, according to 
at least three big-league managers, he 
also happens to be the best man in the 
business on balls and strikes. 

“Tough,” says Eddie Brannick, genial 
secretary of the Giants, who has seen 
them all come and go\since the turn of 
the century, “sure, he’s tough. But he’s 
a fine umpire, too. He’s square—shows 
no favors—and he’s smart, too.” 

That sounds strange, coming from 
Brannick. For Eddie not only grieved 
long and loudly over the exile of Jurges, 
but he was in the stands the day that 
Maje broke into the big time in typical 
Magerkurth manner. That was the 
April afternoon in 1929 when he tossed 
John McGraw right out of his own Polo 
Grounds. 

The day before, at Boston, McGraw 
had been giving the Maje one of his bet- 
ter verbal roastings. McGraw always 
could ride ’em. His words had a sting 
that would have made even Caspar 
Milquetoast come up swinging. The 
Maje, as we know, is no Milquetoast. A 
mere two innings had gone by before he 
stormed toward the Giant bench. 

“One more crack out of you,” he 
barked, ‘and you’re through for the 
day.” 

“You can’t beat up everybody in this 
league,” taunted the veteran pilot. “You 
may toss me out of here but wait until 
I get you in the Polo Grounds.” 

“T’ll be down tomorrow afternoon,” 
snapped the beleaguered law. 

They kept the date. McGraw proved 
to be in great voice. This time, the 
rookie umpire didn’t wait two innings. 

“Out you go,” he boomed. 

“You don’t dare,” retorted McGraw. 
“Tl have your job by June.” 

Two minutes later, John McGraw was 
on his way to the dressing room and 
Magerkurth’s tempestuous career was 
in full tide. Thirteen years later, he is 
still very much on the job. 

“You bet he is,’ Brannick agreed, 
“and the funny part of it is Mr. McGraw 
was one of the first to go to bat for him. 
Just a few days before he retired we 
were having a sandwich under the 
stands when Maje came by. ‘There goes 
one of the best umpires I ever looked 
at,’ he said. ‘He’s the absolute boss out 
there. Nothing halfway about him. He 
has good judgment, and he’s so honest 
it scares you.’ ” 


Baseball Always His First Love 


All in all, Maje has no cause for re- 
grets, either. He’s come a long way and 
he’s had a grand time doing it. Base- 
ball was always his first love, though 
he was a better football player. He was 
a crack guard on the Moline Indians 
who won the Illinois state champion- 


_|ship of 1916. Among the fellows he 
- |mussed up along the way was George 


Halas, whose Staley Starchworks team 
was the forerunner of the mighty Chi- 
cago Bears. But he was in his own 
words “never any better than a Class D 
catcher” in baseball. 

As a matter of fact, he had quit the 
game forever, long before he ever 
thought of umpiring. “I had given up 
the game and taken a good job in a Mo- 
line plant when the postwar depression 
of 1922 threw me right back into it. After 
I’d lost my job, Mike Sexton, president 
of the Mississippi Valley League, called 
me up and asked me how I’d like to um- 
pire. ‘No,’ I told him. ‘I’m not cut out 
for that.’’’ But the money finally broke 
him down. “You can’t feed five kids on 
air,” he added. 


Pe had a few tiffs that first summer, 
including a locker-room argument with 
Iron Man Joe McGinnity, who was man- 
aging Dubuque at the time. “I told him 
he was too old to fight and took on his 
first baseman in his place,’ Maje 
chuckles. “Afterward, Joe and I became 
close friends. He was the first guy to 
predict that I’d hit the big time. ‘You’re 
a big-league ump, Maje,’ he used to say. 
And later when I did get up there, he 
used to come around to the Polo 
Grounds and say I told you so.” 

That fall, Maje was sold to the Inter- 
national League for $500—from Class 
D to Double A in one year. He had his 
high spots there, including four riots in 
four days at Newark, “when Fred 
Brainerd kept telling me how to run a 
ball game.” 

“The toughest afternoon I ever had, 
though,” he insists, “was at Baltimore 
in 1923. The Orioles had Lefty Grove, 
George Earnshaw, Max Bishop and Joe 
Boley and a lot of other fellows who 
were going to make history for Connie 
Mack in Philadelphia. They were the 
Yankees of that loop, the best minor- 
league team of all time. 

“One day they were playing Buffalo 
and beating them as usual. The Bisons 
didn’t like one of my decisions. After 
the game Jimmy Webb, Bill Kelly and 
a few others were waiting for me under 
the stands. One of them hit me in the 
puss with a bag of balls. Another 
jumped me from the rear; and a third 
around the knees. There were about 
six of ’em altogether and it was a whale 
of ascrap. I gave ’em as good as I got, 
too. I threw one of them clear through 
the clubhouse door.” 

The next stop was the American As- 
sociation, and from there he would 
probably have gone to the American 
League but for the fact that Ban John- 
son and Thomas J. Hickey, president of 
the A.A. weren’t speaking, and Hickey 
wouldn’t let him take Johnson’s offer. 
That really burned him. - 

“T was spoiling for a fight when the 
’27 season opened,” he admits, “and I 
got it—with Ivy Griffin of Milwaukee. 
Hickey fired me and fined me every 
cent of my salary. I went to Judge 
Landis and he fixed things up so that I 
could accept Harry Williams’ bid of a 


“I make a tidy profit selling to door-to-door salesmen” 
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job in the Coast League. [’'l] 4 
being grateful to the Judge fc 
Baseball was pretty rou; 
Coast loop in the late twen 
umpires had lost control of t} \sj., 
But it didn’t take Maje long t aug 
fire out. After he had thr sl 
Vitt, then Hollywood manag 
both games of a double-hea 
the largest crowd in Coast 
29,000—and had been backed |} 
league heads for doing it, it w 5} 
that the umpire was back tos | “ 
didn’t have any trouble afte; | 
added. 
Two years later, he was ca § 
majors, threw McGraw out nd - 
turbulence, now in its 21st seg \ ; 
rolled into high gear. For al ¢ be: 
cosity, the moment he recalls st we: 
pleasant one. Strangely enou; it'sy: 
that few recall. ’ 


The Babe Strikes 0) 


“The time at bat,” he recal "bef: 
Babe Ruth hit the most fornia 
run of his career—the one ¢ Ch 
Root of the Cubs in the 1°) ¥ mt 
Series at Wrigley Field on hich 
called the turn—he struck out |[ ca) 
the third one on him. The Bat yhee! 
as if to protest. ‘Right dow: he 
Babe,’ I snapped before he cod s Hi 
word. He looked at me, cht led): 
started toward the dugout. ‘/ [ti at 
truth,’ he grinned as he thre /hi 
away.” | 
The Maje paused, his ey 


ing. 
“Yes, it’s been a great life he y 
on. “I wouldn’t change it if I cd. i 
we make mistakes every nov ad i 
—especially when we're ba |of 
plate. The average ball gan has. 
pitches, and there isn’t a gu 
dead who can call every one f th, 
Maybe, I’ve gotten a little he 
times, too. But it wouldn’t } Maj 
I didn’t.” | % 
No, it wouldn’t. And base}! 
be the loser, too. He may no/2 a}, 
fectionist like Dolly Stark or 1Kl,. 
but he’s the Maje—fifty- |. 
young; the Maje with a chi dn 
shoulder and a heart as big ase €2 
THE END > 


























































Iniversity of California at 
ming Chinese. Thus 
ent out to the Orient to 
the American embassy 


| another, he had learned 
vil engineering, and the 
him to the Chinese gov- 
tild an eighty-mile high- 
itain country near the 
n Shansi Province. Uncle 
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toad building. The coun- 
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to go around every one 
me ancestral spirit, shov- 
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’s reputation for pithy 
e trials of Army life dates 
ch of highway. 

| tour ended in ’23; he 
'the Infantry School at 
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the Command and Gen- 
jools. Then he went to 
oO serve with the famous 
ntry—the “Can Do” regi- 
ntsin. A few months of 
went up again to become 
fe American Army forces 


riod he grew to know 
hek and other Chinese 
‘became a “natural” when 
good man in the Orient 


is back at Benning teach- 
actics; six years later, he 
again. During this serv- 
i several definite ideas 
anese, who were shoving 
the sidewalks wherever 
t away with it. Mrs. Stil- 
as threatened by a dagger- 
ese soldier—something 
members very frequently 


in America in ’39, Stilwell 
Houston, Texas, to com- 
rd Infantry Brigade. In 
fear, he was made a brig- 
In October, 1940, he went 
ajor general and took over 
the Seventh Division at 
Monterey Bay, and later 
my Corps. He got his 
Mf lieutenant general at— 
iro, Egypt, early in 1942. 


Who Disappeared 


td job with the Seventh 
ght out Stilwell’s genius 
“recruits into hard, fast 
He didn’t spare himself 
_ If the officers failed to 
is exacting physical and 
rds, they just disappeared 
ig Outfits. During field 
Spent his nights in a 
ore often than not and 
up the officers’ mess for 
men. 
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an you’re capable of,” he 
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y to drift along on the 
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il was Miss Winifred 
of Syracuse, New York. 
ed her husband on most 
i tours of duty and to- 
ime impressed with the 


Hurry-Up Joe 


Continued from page 19 
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Chinese Philosophy of the importance 
of the family unit. Two of their children 
were born in China: Ben, now thirteen, 
in Tientsin; and Alison. also in her 
teens, in Peking. 

The other three children aré Nancy, 
now Mrs. E. F. Easterbrook and the wife 





‘of an Army captain; Winifred: and Cap- 


tain J. W. Stilwell, Jr, who is with the 
Seventh Division. Both Nancy and Joe, 
Jr., have sons of their own. 

All the Stilwells speak Mandarin. and 
Ol’ Pappy, in addition, knows several 
Chinese dialects. When they were all 
together at Llanfair before we got into 
the war, they often staged playlets for 
schools and clubs around Carmel. ap- 
pearing in Chinese costumes they'd 
brought from the Orient. 

Alison and Winifred both are profi- 
cient in Chinese art and music. The 
grandchildren—John Edmond Easter- 
brook and Joseph Warren Stilwell III 
—both seem to be headed for West 
Point. : 

During peacetimes, the Stilwell fam- | 
ily is a closely knit unit. The custom 
for years was to designate one member 
to prepare and deliver a talk on some 
interesting subject, at dinner one eve- 
ning each week. The rest of the family 
quizzed the talker afterward, and thus | 
all of them became well versed in widely 
varied subjects. 


Dont give 


FIRST-AID 


to the 


FIFTH COLUMN 


FINGERPRINTS... mighty important to national defense, 
the control of spying and sabotage... supply the conclu- 





His Philosophy of Attack 


Uncle Joe has a dry humor, but sel- | 
dom laughs out loud. His face is lined 
and tanned, and his specs give him a| 
mild, schoolteacherish appearance. His | 
men say he’s “common as an old shoe” 
—and they respect him for it and his | 
lack of pose. His feats of pedestrianism | 
are famous. 

Down at Fort Ord, the colored boys 
of the Quartermaster Corps used to 
threaten to “put General Stilwell’s shoes 
on yo’ lazy feet” to stir up recalcitrant | 
mules. 

Uncle Joe’s main objective in train- 
ing troops is to “develop an army that 
can think for itself.” The result, at his 
training station, was a group of mobile, 
highly trained units that could work | 
well singly or in any combination. Test 
after test turned a mob of civilians into | 
one of the world’s best fighting forces. 
In maneuvers simulating warfare, the 
Seventh’s units were always turning up, | 
embarrassingly, where they weren’t ex- 
pected, paying little attention to slightly 
antiquated “rules of warfare.” 

According to war dispatches, Vinegar 
Joe was breaking rules out in Burma not 
long ago, leading Chinese troops, in 
shirt sleeves, on the Irrawaddy and Sit- 
tang River fronts. Americans out there | 
were predicting he’d have more medals | 
to hang alongside the French Medal of 
Honor and his World War medal with 
three citations. ate 

His grim determination, his insist- 
ence on fighting a 1942 war with 1942 
—or maybe 1943—methods, and his 
philosophy of attack instead of defense, 
are his strongest assets—and probably 
ours—in his present job. Waiting for 
the other guy to hit you and then ward- 
ing off the blow is something Uncle Joe 
doesn’t believe in. 

“We mean business,” Uncle Joe says 
briefly. “We won't be satisfied until we 
see American and Chinese troops march- 
ing together through Tokyo.” : 

When they do, it’s a safe bet Uncle 
Joe with his little stick will be ‘way out 
in front, and the boys in khaki will have 
to double-time every once in a while 


to catch up. 
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control most, if not all, of the world trade 
routes once dominated by Great Britain. 
Whether the peacemakers will try to 
hand these routes back to Britain is a 
matter of conjecture. But there isn’t 
any guesswork about what the policy 
of our Maritime Commission will be. 

According to some of the best-in- 
formed practical minds in Washington, 
it will fight to the last congressman any 
idealistic attempt to re-enact the trag- 
edy that followed Versailles. There 
may be a lot of forgiving and forgetting, 
but it will not be at the expense of 
our merchant marine, the Washington 
prophets declare, amid a chorus of 
“‘Amens” from American ship operators. 

In order to give you a long view of 
the Commission’s training program and 
why 15,000 youngsters are enrolled at the 
Commission’s six schools, we must see 
what happened to our old merchant fleet 
back in the early 1930’s. We built about 
2,300 steel, wood and concrete ships 
during the World War and about 800 of 
these had been sold to private operators 
prior to 1920. The shipping board, that 
year, pointed out that of the 1,502 
ships then under the board’s control 479 
were laid up. By the end of 1920, how- 
ever, the shipping industry was hit by a 
world-wide depression. Every wooden 
freighter flying our flag and’750 steel 
ships, 5,000,000 deadweight tons of 
steel, were idle at the docks. Only 485 
ships remained under the board’s con- 
trol. 

Atop this, the equipment was becom- 
ing obsolete. The life of a ship is twenty 
years. The bulk of our merchant fleet 
was headed for the dismantling yards 
when Congress, in 1936, decided to do 
something. It set up the United States 
Maritime Commission, and the fiery Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, who later became our 
Ambassador to Great Britain, was made 
its first chairman. 


Digging for Evidence 


Chairman Kennedy and investigators 
spent a year in taking the merchant ma- 
rine apart to find why it wouldn’t tick. 
Among other things, including subsidies 
and the wide variance between Ameri- 
can and foreign ship construction and 
operating costs, the survey dug into the 
whys and wherefores of a plague of 
water-front strikes. Some of the evi- 
dence, especially that portion dealing 
with the activities of racketeers and 
agitators within the maritime unions, is 
revolting. 

Conditions in the merchant marine 
were bad. After the Morro Castle fire 
horror, the Coast Guard reported that 
“leadership and direction of the crew 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
There had been no regular fire drills...” 
The mutiny of the crew of the Algic in 
the harbor at Montevideo was another 
danger signal. In spite of these things, 
Labor Secretary Frances Perkins calmly 
told a congressional committee that “the 
time is not ripe for special maritime la- 
bor legislation.” 

Kennedy made public the whole 
grisly story of conditions aboard pas- 
senger ships, including thousands of bit- 
ter complaints from travelers—which 
showed Congress why passengers were 
boycotting American vessels. He pro- 
duced letters from women protesting 
against being awakened in the state- 
rooms by union stewards with a cheery, 
“Hi, Babe, get up!” Other stewards, 
the file showed, had conducted escort 
bureaus for lonely women and had mo- 
lested girls in dark corridors. 

The Kennedy revelations were 
equally frank concerning conditions un- 
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All Hands on Deck! 


Continued from page 16 


der which some ship operators forced 
their crews to exist at sea—cold, 
crowded, dirty forecastles, lack of bath- 
ing facilities, poor food. 

Using the Kennedy report as his Bible 
and adding his own ideas, Admiral 
Emory S. Land, who is Chairman of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, had gone a 
long way toward putting our anemic 
merchant marine back on its feet when 
Hitler sent his legions into Czechoslo- 
vakia. Through generous construction 
subsidies, scores of worn-out ships had 
been replaced by new, fast freighters. 
Ship designs, such as the popular C-2’s 
—Diesel-driven speedsters ranging from 
6,000 to 10,000 tons—were standardized. 
A lot of old equipment was sold and the 
proceeds were turned back into the 
building program. 

When Congress passed the Neutrality 
Act that barred American ships from 
the war zones, the admiral and our 
heavily subsidized operators had built 
up a fleet of around 1,500 vessels. Out 
of these, 350 were engaged in foreign 
trade when the Act forced the transfer 





of 80 to new routes. Meanwhile, Axis 
submarines, bombers and surface raid- 
ers were taking a terrific toll from Great 
Britain’s merchant armada that had 
dominated the seas. Route after route, 
once served exclusively by British mer- 
chantmen, slipped quietly into the 
hands of American operators. And all 
this meant increased demand for new 
American-built ships, aside from Brit- 
ain’s frantic call for anything that could 
float. 

Consequently, Congress voted $3,- 
000,000,000 for new ship construction, 
which means a postwar American mer- 
chant fleet of more than 2,500 ships. 


Speeding Up the Ship Program 


By midsummer, 1941, two new ships 
were sliding down the ways every day 
and they’re coming off now at an ever- 
increasing rate. So we’re getting the 
ships and the men to run them, too, 
because the Maritime Commission’s 
shipbuilding and personnel training pro- 
grams are operating like parallel assem- 
bly lines. For every new ship, there’s a 
crew waiting. 

This brings us back to the parade 
ground at St. Petersburg. There are 
counterparts of the St. Petersburg 
school at Hoffman Island, in New York 
harbor; Fort Hueneme, just up the 
California coast from Los Angeles, and 


Gallup’s Island, near Boston. In addi- 
tion, the Commission operates two 
schools for officers—one at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, hard by the Coast 
Guard Academy, and the other at Gov- 
ernment Island in San Francisco Bay. 
It also contributes to the upkeep of state 
schools for merchant-fleet cadets oper- 
ated by New York, California and Penn- 
sylvania. 

“You'll find boys here from every 
state,” explains Commandant William 
Kenner, of the St. Petersburg training 
school. “Sixty per cent of them are 
Irish and very few—not more than ten 
per cent—have ever been to sea. We 
like them that way. The greener they 
are, in most cases, the better sailors 
they make.” 

To get into the Commission’s appren- 
tice-seamen schools, the applicant must 
be a citizen between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-three and be able to pass 
a pretty stiff physical examination. 
Youngsters under twenty-one must get 
the consent of parents or guardians. 
Once a trainee graduates and joins the 
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fleet, he is classified as a worker vital to 
defense. Draft exemption ceases the 
moment the trainee is washed out. 
However, less than two per cent ask for 
a discharge and few are sent home for 
misconduct. 

Once a boy feels the urge to go to sea 
with the merchant fleet, just as Trainee 
Wade got the idea from reading Moby 
Dick and other briny tales, he writes 
the nearest Coast Guard or Maritime 
Commission recruiting station for an 
application blank. If he doesn’t know 
the address, any postmaster will tell 
him. , 
“Within a week, he will be notified to 
report to one of our schools,” explained 
Commandant Kenner. “He must pay 
his way here and, if he fails to pass the 
physical examination, he must pay his 
way home. Our tests are not unusually 
severe. Once the applicant is okayed by 
the doctors, he takes the oath and goes 
right on the pay roll at $21 a month: 
He must promise to serve one year with 
the fleet after completing the course.” 

Trainee Wade and his shipmates had 
spent their first eight weeks at the sta- 
tion undér Chief Bos’n Donegan. He 
had driven them hard. They had 
marched miles in close-order drill. They 
had toiled on the business end of a life- 
boat oar until they were bug-eyed from 
exhaustion. They had been taught the 
mysteries of twenty kinds of knots. 
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fleet, under the supervision of th 
officers or, when in port, Commission 
instructors.. The third year finds the ca- 
dets ashore at one of the academies and 
the seniors go to sea again. 

But Trainee Wade, once he joins the 
fleet as an able seaman. can win his 
way to the top, if he studies hard. keeps 
his discharge book clean of black marks 
and remembers the lessons taught by 
Chief Bos'n Donegan. A class of 200 


unlicensed seamen last July formed the | 


first class of a special five months’ 
course the Maritime Commission is of- 
fering ambitious youngsters who want 
to become third mates or third assistant 
engineers. This class was put in school 
at New London, Connecticut, and an: 
other class of 150 men was formed later 
at Government Island, California. 

So the future is strictly up to young 
Mr. Wade. He can stay with the mer- 
chant fleet for the duration and then 


come back to that farm in the Ozarks. | 


Or he can follow the way to promotion 


and pay until, one fine day, he'll dazzle | 


the homefolks back in Mountain View | 


with a peek at Third Mate Wallace 
Wade wearing his first dress blues. 
THE END 


as a drunk—stagger along the wire, 
lurch around, and finally take a four- 
feen-foot fall on the back of his neck 
in the ring. That night he lit half a de- 
gree crooked and smacked himself silly. 
He finished the act by instinct, but his 
strained neck muscles wouldn’t let him 
sleep for three weeks: 

He carries a death or total disability 
policy for $10,000, which is the maxi- 
mum Lloyd’s will allow him, and he 
has saved three quarters of his salary 
over the years. The sock ought to be 
bulging by now. Castle is not with Ring- 
ling this year. He’s with Cole Brothers 
Circus which opened in Louisville, Ky., 
this spring. 

Each season he introduces a new 
trick. One year it was a “half-twisting 
jerk”—he stood on his hands on the 
wire, then sprang back to his feet, facing 
the other way. Another year it was the 
back somersault through the hoop. Then 
he did “rocks” on his unicycle on the 
wire—swinging it back and forth with 
one foot on the pedals. He now has 
three new ones—the full gainer from 
the bar, the bowling-ball trick, and a 
somersault to the wire from a knee- 
hang on the bar. 

A new trick will top them all, if 
he can master it—a forward somer- 
sault through the hoop. A simple for- 
ward is no harder than a back, but it’s 
more dangerous. If his feet miss the 
wire, he hits it with his face. But a 
forward through the hoop is far harder, | 
as well as riskier. In a back, his feet 





turn toward the hoop. In a forward, 
they turn away from it; the hoop has} 
to chase them around. 

Castle admits that he has doubts} 
about this trick, but only because he 
doesn’t think the audience will realize 
how extremely difficult it is. Some-| 
thing that makes him more indignant is 
reading an “eyewitness” description of 
a wire trick physically impossible—say, 
a double somersault, feet to feet 

“Nobody in the world has ever done 
it,” Castle declares, “and nobody ever 
will! You’d be turning too fast to see 
the wire, and if you can’t 
can’t hit it and stick. . and that gu} 
Blondin, 
somersaults on stilts, in the 
pedia!” ' 

“Hush, Hal,” reminds Mary 

THE END 


see it you 


too—doing his impossiblé 
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WOMAN OF THE YEAR! 


Hats off to the woman of the year! 
For the duration, she has abandoned 
her typewriter to volunteer her 
quick hands and steady nerves where 
they can speed the biggest job our 
Uncle Sam ever had. 

Mutual Life is tackling its biggest 
job too. The job of providing Ameri- 


can families with the immediate pro- 


tection so urgently needed in these 
uncertain times. The job of provid- 
ing this insurance protection at a 
price pinched budgets canafford. Ask 
your local Mutual Life representa- 
tive about our 4 new policies stream- 
lined for wartime needs. They offer 
you a choice of large insurance se- 


curity for a small cash outlay. 


“What $10 a Month in Premiums Can Do Today” is our free 


new booklet for the family head who wishes to plan wisely 


for the future, but must budget closely. Write for it today. 
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wasn’t looking. The only problem in her 
life was the drought, which went on dis- 
couragingly year after year like a ses- 
sion of Congress. 

She wasn’t a very sophisticated kid, 
at that time. The farm, remember, was 
seven miles from town and there was 
always work to be done at home, work 
which meant rising with the cock and 
retiring eight-and-a-half minutes after 
bossy. She only really saw the bright 
lights of Denison on Saturday night. 
Then her father loaded the entire tribe 
into a somewhat exhausted car, put the 
surplus butter and eggs into the back 
for the market, and made the pilgrimage 
to civilization. 

Saturday was a big night in Denison. 
Every farmer for miles around. shut up 
his barn, put his house key under the 
mat, and gathered kith and kin into 
some kind of a conveyance. He joined 
his friends in the metropolis as the 
lights were lit, and greeted them like 
long-lost sailors. The stores and the 
streets became crowded with gossiping 
housewives, idly chatting men, and chil- 
dren of all ages and sizes. The movie 
house was packed for both the early and 
late shows. The soda fountain did a 
roaring business. 

It was there that Donna got her train- 
ing for Hollywood. For it was on those 
Saturday nights that the real dirt of 
Denison was dished. No one was spared. 
News circulated up and down the main 
drag, into the theater, through the 
booths in the drugstore. The house- 
wives buying salt and the men paying 
a nickel for a chew threw out seines of 
hearsay and brought in catches of solid 
information. It was a fascinating three 
hours. Everybody knew everybody else 
and everybody’s business. On Saturday, 
after the week’s work was finished, the 
town caught up with current affairs. 

That’s just like Hollywood: Every- 
body knows evetybody else and every- 


| body’s business. The only difference is 


that the gossiping is not reserved for 
Saturday night. It goes on, week in and 
week out, year in and year out, with a 
reckless abandon that is terrifying. Ca- 
reers are made and broken by it. Slan- 
der and scandal are taken for granted. 
If one stays in the city long enough, in 
fact, one begins to forget that the rest 
of the world exists. 

And any newcomer who can skip it all 
is bound to be a sensation. 

Donna was. She knew the technique 
before she even got her contract. After 
that, it was a cinch; she just didn’t do 
anything scandalous that people could 
discuss. It was as simple as that. 


College Girl in Hollywood 


She didn’t come to Hollywood to get 
into pictures, oddly enough. She came 
in acceptance of an invitation from her 
aunt, who offered her a year at Los 
Angeles City College. Without this 
parentally approved haven, she would 
undoubtedly still be in Denison. Any- 
way, the year lengthened into three and, 
though she was aware that movies were 
being made a few miles from her, she 
didn’t pay much attention to them. She 
was too busy studying drama and learn- 
ing how to be a passably good secretary. 
(Iowa is notoriously devoid of million- 
aires to marry. Donna knew, therefore, 
that she had to prepare for her own 
shekel-making.) 

Then she was elected Campus Queen 
of City College. It was great stuff in the 
school. But a thousand girls get that 
sort of publicity every year and nothing 
comes of it. A photography major took 
a picture of her. That, too, is done with 
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revolting regularity. A journalism ma- 
jor sent the print to the Los Angeles 
papers, just to see if he could “plant” 
something. 

“The shot arrived at the Los Angeles 
Times late one Saturday afternoon,” 
Donna says now. “And the editor evi- 
dently didn’t have anything to fill in the 
Sunday editions. So he put it on the 
front page.” 

That also has been a Hollywood cus- 
tom since back in ’02. The town’s news- 
paper readers regard a cut of a pretty 
girl with much the same excitement as 
a vegetarian holds for a gallon of corn- 
beef hash. 

But, for some reason, this picture and 
Donna Reed’s face were unusual. Per- 
haps she looked like a farm girl. Per- 
haps her make-up had not been put on 
with a trowel and she wasn’t swathed in 
silver fox. At any rate, the following 
day brought seven telephone calls, three 
from studios and four from the strange 
mutations the world calls “agents.” All 
seven wanted a look at her. And, de- 
pending on the verdict after the gander, 
all seven wanted a piece of her future 
earning power, if possible. 

This was when Donna first showed the 
bright boys that her noggin was still 
screwed on with Midwestern straight- 
ness, that the studios and their hench- 
men could not impress her. 

She talked to the people, yes. Then 
she talked to some other people who 
could tell her about the first people. 
She came out of this series of confer- 
ences with the information that one 
firm of agents, Feldman and Blum, was 
among the best and biggest in the city. 
So she went to see them. 

They wanted to put her under con- 
tract as soon as they heard about the 
two years of dramatic training she had 
received at City College. When she 
read for them, they wanted to get her 
a test immediately, see that she went 
to work, collect their ten per cent. Bliss- 
fully, they began dreaming up a new 
handle.to substitute for the moniker of 


“I don’t want you to think we're mad at you, Mr. Klusk. 
It's just that we’re saving everything for the government’ 
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“T want to finish the sey i 








































ing,” she said, very quietly 
firmly, smiling across the 
desks of Mr. Feldman and 
“You see, I might not be an: ‘on, 
the movies. Then what woulc do) 
I finish this semester, I shal ¢ lea 
know how to be a secretary.” 
“How much longer do th sun 
continue?” F. and B. asked. 
“Three months,” Donna rer 
“Three months!” they yelle in 9 
guished chorus. “But Holly; Ww 
have forgotten all about you ther 
“What does Hollywood kn’ abe 
me now?” Donna inquired. jan ' 
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The Heretic Miss Ree 


It was heresy. Here was oof ¢” 
biggest outfits in town, which r @ 
unknowns, wanting to take an 
practically assuring her a scre | test 
a major studio and a subseq it & 
tract—and the girl insisted or hish\”' 
a secretarial course! Messrs. sldm” 
and Blum were appalled. Ty 
shaken. But they were also : bow)” 
over by her sane, casual view ¢ he 
tion picture business in genera) 
acquiesced. Wagging their he |s, 
pulled out a forty-page contr 
read, “Commencing three me 
hence .. .” and Donna signed’ 
she went back to learning 
typewriter. 

It was a Midwestern way 
business. It was the careful ay 
had learned on a farm. She wi\o0 
ahead, as she had watched | 


protecting herself in case of | 
an unknown field by learni 
trade which she could alwaysse 
Three months later, a secre by tok: 
finger tips, Donna once morev)peat) 
on the hallowed doorstep of 
and Blum. She went into teain 
become movie material. This /jsiste’ 
in the main, of six weeks’ co 
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‘diction and a quick switch 
department. The boys did 
to her appearance, too, but 
he could stand alone. She 
and-water kind of beauty 
er noticeable among the 
thered maidens already in 


though, and have five or six children.” | 
She'll do it, too, all of it. They think 
it’s a new kind of gag when she remarks, 
forthrightly, “I’d like to buy the very 
best farm in Iowa. Farming’s the only 
thing I know for sure!” The painted 
fillies are completely boxed up when 
they hear their escorts muttering about 
Donna’s simple clothes and clean ap- | 
pearance, about how vastly attractive | 
she is, just as she is. “What goes?” 
they scream, red fingernails reaching for 
the Reed head. The town can’t fathom 
her sense in buying a dark, conservative 
coupé for her first car, when she could 
have purchased a flaming convertible 
with a top that went up and down auto- 
matically. 

She’s changed very little, really, since 
she got her contract. She could go back 
right now to her original plan of becom- 
ing a secretary. 

She still likes to design her own 
clothes, but they’re usually quiet things 
of excellent taste. She sits and dreams | 


‘she had a test at M-G-M. 
sr acontract. Then she had 
| They gave her a lead in 
called The Getaway. She 
mervous about that. She 
= moguls were being a mite 
Anyway, as simply as that, 
sr career. Ever since, she 
king movies, better and bet- 
(M-G-M got her out of the 
ina hurry.) Her last three 
of the Thin Man, The 
dy Hardy, in which she 
3) Rooney, and Random 
» And brother, that ain’t bad 
er’s daughter! 
tinued to astound the na- 
ch as she had upset the men- 
of Feldman and Blum, Inc. 
for instance, couldn’t date 
n her door as they would. 
sy.’ Which, incidentally, 
e the fifth of December, 
not had a day off. She 
fered out of bed at five-forty- 
faced a camera all day, come 
idinner, studied a script, retired 
, and risen with the farm- 
ain. (Reed: “But even on a 
fT€S an occasional holiday!”’) 
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which she’d be terrified to wear. She | 
goes beautifully and blissfully mad on 
the subject of shoes, and has four ver- | 
sions of one high-heeled pump with gold 
nailheads on the soles. But she doesn’t 
truly like getting dressed up like a| 
“movie star.” 

“It’s awful of me, I suppose,” she | 
says. “I really get sharp for my one date | 
on Saturday night. 
love it!—would completely approve. 
But about nine o’clock, off come my hat 
and my earrings and I put my gloves in 
my pocket. Then I have fun!” 

She still likes to ride horseback, too, 
but seldom does so any more because 
her manner of doing same knocks Holly- 
wood into a figure-eight. She learned on 
a farm, remember. 

“There’s nothing Central Park about 
my riding,” she reports. “It’s bareback 
and it’s wild. I wouldn’t know how to| 
stay on a saddle!” | 

This, in the home of Gene Autry! 

The result of all this is that Donna 
Reed is a very much discussed gal in 
cinema circles. 

In the cocktail lounges and the sup- 
per clubs, she’s an enigma. For she’s 
never seen in the joints. She’s as much 
a hermit as Garbo, as far as café so- 
ciety is concerned. So they chat about 
her for hours. And they discuss her, too, 
in the offices of the gents who cast the 
pictures. She’s up for stardom. They 
talk of borrowing her now. They talk of 
her last performance and her next op- 
tion. They team her with Colman and 
Rooney. They worship the wench 

And all because she’s a kid of twenty- 
one who learned something that utterly 
befuddled Hollywood. Normalcy. No, 
I’m wrong. She didn’t learn it She 
was born with it—on an Iowa farm! 

THE END 
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Quiet Saturday Night 


of Ciro’s, on Saturday nights 
one to some quiet spot with a 
id Bert Todd; whom she knew 
e. He’s a nice lad, totally 
who works for a con- 
company. He isn’t glamorous, 
me,” but he’s fun. And he 
lat when Donna falls asleep 
Kay Kyser it has nothing 
yer to do with that gentleman’s 
hality—or his. It’s just that 
= has worn her out. 
iroyed the routine; too, when 
mued to live where she had 
nen her contract first made her 
nt of her aunt: The Holly- 
sidio Club. This, as you may 
d, is an abode for professional 
/man is allowed above the first 
Ne rent is comparatively low. 
m though M-G-M has lately 
onna a salary bonus as a pat 
vad for excellence, she has not 
ny Nearer to a swimming pool 
l€-acre garden. 
00d doesn’t get it. The pseudo- 
mk she’s kidding when she says, 
‘Yd like to win an Academy 
me day, and then get married. 
a to get married first, 
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POTLUCK 


By Kyle Crichton 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


something when Amy started rav- 

ing about the Lockwoods. Amy had 
met Kate Lockwood at First Aid and the 
friendship had quickened rapidly and 
now the Mitchells were going over to 
have dinner with the Lockwoods. 

Fred worked in the heavy armament 
purchasing division of OPM. Harold 
Lockwood was feature editor of the 
Gazette and a man of some importance 
around town. Not everybody was in- 
vited to the Lockwoods, said Amy 
proudly. 

Kate Lockwood met them at the door 
with shouts of joy and they were no 
sooner in the living room than Harold 
came forward. This would have been 
pleasant enough except that Harold was 
wearing an apron. Harold was the cook. 

“Can’t wait for the maid’s night out,” 
cried Kate, pointing ecstatically at 
Harold. “They don’t fool him with the 
woman’s page recipes; he tries them.” 

She went out and came back with a 
tray of glasses and a decanter. Fred 
perked up. He perked down when he 
had a taste of what Kate was serving. 

“You’re going to like this,” bubbled 
Kate. “It’s an aperitif. The French al- 
ways have it before a meal.” 

Amy cooed in appreciation but what 
Fred needed then and for the rest of the 
evening was a succession of slugs that 
would knock him unconscious. For 
Fred the meal was a nightmare, with 
the proper wine for each course, and 
much talk about condiments, garlic- 
rubbings, enbrochette, and something 
called saffron. 

Fred was a plain man. He had noth- 
ing against fancy cooking except that it 
didn’t agree with him. In fact, all night 
after the Lockwood meal he tossed in 
his sleep, and straggled off to his office 
next morning more dead than alive. 

What was worse, the Lockwoods ad- 
mired the sterling qualities of the 
Mitchells so greatly that they started 
dragging them around to strange little 
restaurants where Harold presided as a 
connoisseur of fine cooking. 

As Fred’s misery mounted, Amy’s 
enthusiasm waxed and the ultimate 
was reached that night when she wel- 
comed him home from work with the 
triumphant words: “I’ve landed them! 
They’re coming over Thursday night.” 

Fred groaned inwardly but said noth- 
ing. When he came down for breakfast 
Thursday morning, Amy was already 
making tentative dabs in the kitchen. 
She was also worried about something. 

“Your sister would pick this time to 
send the children over,” she _ said. 
“They’re coming for lunch tomorrow, 
and I have to be at Red Cross in the 
morning.” 

“You invited them to the circus, 
didn’t you?” said Fred. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Amy. “Tl 
cook something ahead for them today, 
a pot roast or something... . And, Fred, 
don’t forget the wine.” 

Fred said ummm and took the list 
and grunted and departed. 

When Fred left the office that after- 
noon, he decided to drop in at a bar and 
have a drink before he bought the wine. 
In fact he had five drinks. 

When he got home, Amy was working 


P some knew he was getting into 


Amy met Kate Lockwood at First 
Aid and the friendship quickened 
rapidly. Now the Mitchells were 
asked to dine with the Lockwoods 












































furiously in the kitchen. Shor 
ward the Lockwoods arrived, 
and Amy went out to meet the 

talked a while and then F_ saix 

“Well, I guess a little shot SOME) 
thing wouldn’t hurt,” and we: out { 
prepare it. 

It was no surprise to Fred to. 
he had something besides win 
he had ordered the liquor very — 
He had brandy and bourbon 
and scotch. He took a cockte 
and threw a sizable gob of ih ip 
same. Then he shook well an’ 
shaker on a tray and added gl 
came out. 

“Ah,” cried Kate, “an aperi 

“No, it’s a little mixture » 
from the Russians,” said Fred 
thing like vodka but they call 
kabooshka. Bottoms up.” 

“Kabooshka,” said Kate. 
strange name.” 
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also took one. Kate tilted the (ss ar 
downed it, gulping a bit hard t 
ingly enjoying it. She took hot 
Fred took another. Harold ci id 
the matter for a moment anc eci¢ 
on a second. This proved suck} 
notion that they took a third, a’ ‘tour 
... All but Amy. ' 
Amy went out to the kit in ef 
brought back the soup. They itter 
to their places a bit ostentatiou 
made a sort of noise with his so 
he gulped. Amy got red in thi ice, 
“Fred,” she said hastily. “I+ 
should get the wine.” | 


FRED got up and went out’ 
gone a long time. When he c 
he had no wine but he had a 1 
loaded with four plates, fil 
something that looked like 
course. He shoved the plate: 
of the guests. 

“Fred!” screamed Amy, bu 
and Kate seemed not to he: 
were tasting the food avidly. 


It’s wonderful!” 
“Did you ever taste such se’ 
Harold cried loudly. 
“Oh, Amy,” caroled Kate. “W 
“Pot roast,” said Amy icily | 
“No, but the way you've fixe & 
must tell Harold how you've |/neé ® 
“No, no,” said Harold, h) 
rather full. “It isn’t sporting” 
another chef’s secret.” 
They were still exclaiming ¢ 


oi)” 
isi ip, 


gratulating Amy and themse | Whi, 
they left. Fred had said little i @iy}, 
ning. His first definite words c’/€ Bly § 


the Lockwoods had gone. 
“Amy,” he said, “what did 
son that with?” = 
“Salt,” said Amy furious] 
know those brats won’t eat || 
you put even a pinch of pep 
She buried her face in her han’ 
roast!” she said venomously. 
spent five hours over a hot st > ™ 
ing Boeuf Bourguinon and Zuc jm,» 
Milano and—” Z Vet ne 
“Oh, you know how children 


thing else,” wailed Amy. 
“My friends!” exclaimed Fi 
“Yes, you and your drunker 
cried Amy, and broke into s¢ of 
patted her shoulder and thou; ie 












































it’s funny, John.” Tap 


t us. Like a couple of 
ucks. I’ll bet Hickey 
he could only see us 


here he and the others 


hey’re in it somewhere. 
fone back to Egypt.” 
so,” Quayle said. “What 
jit make anyway?” 

st have a whole new 
2 ” 

-’ Quayle laughed 
the second can to 





‘sees you,” Tap said. 
yyve got some planes. 
got Hurricanes.” 

flying for a while,” 


arprised,” Quayle said. 
ig wrong with me.” 
l going to marry her? 


s9ked up suddenly. He 
ina little higher. “What 
" Again he had the old 
yerienced back at the hos- 
was the strangeness and 
out Tap and Helen that 
about. 

id the last of the can into 
hrew the can away. He 
and said to Tap, “We 
me water for the radia- 


to the ditch at the side 
= told Quayle there was 
ere. Quayle threw him 
ip crawled down the in- 
led. He came back with 
ping over him. The cor- 
tin from him and poured 
ator. Tap was standing 
he closed the boot of 


ou going to do with Helen 
leave this place?” Tap 


sce,” Quayle told him. 


with me.” 

ator?” 

‘Tap. There’ll be a way. 
'.. Sure, I’ll fly her out 
” 


tin Egypt? No wives al- 
mt the last lot home.” 
when we get there, Tap. 
€ wasting time.” 

een walking into the tim- 
came back again. John 
at her as she walked eas- 
ad. She swung her head 
ther hair back. She had 
had washed her face. He 
uickly, with the warmth 
essing him. She smiled 
i she reached him she put 
igh his and placed her 
his cut one. 

is not so black now,” she 
nd smiled. 

Tight.” 

let me change the band- 
ead. I have some in my 
said. “How’re you feel- 
One would never believe 
und here,” she said. 

it’s too quiet,” he said. 
hope it will be all right.” 
‘Making their fast way 
Toad. Quayle pulled the 
stop when he thought he 
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MODERN SMOKE _ LONG, YOU GET 'EM AT A GOOD 
SMOOTH, AND MIGHTY NICE OLD- FASHIONED PRICE! 
heard planes. He took a quick look out | “EO RE 


but there were none. They were nearing ° 
the high rocks which were close enough 
to shadow the white road between the ‘ 
poplars. Then Quayle saw the air- ». 
planes. They were flying low and in| 
large formation. He stopped the car and 
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everybody got out. 

“What are they?” Tap asked him. 

“I don’t know. Could be Blenheims 
but we haven’t got that many.” 

“They're heading south.” 

“Come on. We'll keep going. They 
won’t come near us. 
we've seen all day. I hope this petrol 


lasts till we can get more. There may | 


be some in this town.” 

They could see the timbered and 
stone outline of Kalabaka ahead of 
them and they could see the form of the 
monasteries high on the rocks. They 
started again. 

As they came into the village they 
could see it was smashed like Ioannina 
and there was still the white smoke 
clinging to the wood that smoldered. 
There was the nakedness of the shells 
of the buildings. There was the com- 
plete loneliness and the splinters of 
wood, long and jagged, scattered in con- 
fusion, and the cold air that was quiet 
in the warm sun. 

“We won’t find anything here. It’s 
been bombed too much,” Quayle said 
when they stopped because the road 
was blocked by a log. Quayle and the 
corporal pulled it aside. 

“We need some more petrol,” Quayle 
said to the corporal. “Do you know 
where we can get any?” 

“We might look around here,” the 
corporal said. 

“Ask the little Greek.” 

The corporal asked the little Greek 


about the petrol and the little Greek | 


got out of the car and smiled. 

“There should be some somewhere 
here,” he said. “We could look.” 

“Well,” Quayle said when the cor- 
poral told him. “We can spread out and 
look. It would be in cans, I suppose, 
and not in drums. Five minutes. We 
haven’t got time for more. We’ll just 
have to take a chance. Will you wait 
here, Helen? Tell them to wander out 
and look about for drums or tins of 
petrol.” 


lege told the other two and they 
all walked along the smashed black 
road and divided into the ruins along the 
edges of the small village and looked 
for the cans. 

It was death in the village because 
there was no one there . . . no one, and 
the great silence dominated the place. 
Then the little Greek became quickly 
surprised when he saw an old man sit- 
ting on a heap of ruins, wide-eyed and 
with puzzlement in his face. 


“Hullo, Father,” the little Greek said. | 


“Where is everybody?” 


The old man was silent, then he looked | 


up blankly. “They have all gone into 
the hills,” he said flatly. 

“And they leave you?” 

“T 4m old,” he said. 

“Shouldn’t you go too?” 

“I am old,” he said again. | 

“Do you know where there is any 
gasoline?” the little Greek said. 

“J am old,” was the blank reply. 

The little Greek looked at the old 
man for a moment, made a loud click- 
ing noise with his tongue and walked 


away. 

Quayle was walking through the ruins 
of a small house to the back where there 
were wire chicken runs. He could see 
the mess of domestic utensils strewn 
out on the earth and the chairs and 
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Today’s High Cigarette Prices needn’t 
bother you! Modern KING SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS cost you less per pack 
—yet you can’t buy a finer cigarette 
at any price! They’re extra-long, 
extra-smooth, extra-easy on your 
throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 
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“He says it's his patriotic duty 
to clean out the radiator 
with Sani-Flush" 


Don’t risk damage due to car overheat- 
ing. Sludge and rust clog the radiator— 
may lead to expensive trouble. Sani- 
Flush cleans out impurities. Does it 
quickly, easily. Costs only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely safe in auto 
cooling systems, when used accord- 
ing to directions on can. It’s in most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold in 
grocery, drug, hardware and 10c stores. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
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—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


@ No room in my squads for flea- 
tormented pups—and no excuse for 
?em! Our equipment always includes 
Sergeant’s Flea Insurance Kit — best 
flea defense (and a bargain!). 

The Kit packs Sergeant’s famous 
flea-killing SKIP-FLEA Soap and 
Powder and Pine Oil Disinfectant. 
And I see that they’re used regularly ! 

Save your pup from itches and flea- 
spread worms. Get the Kit—and a 
free Sergeant's Dog Book —at drug 
and pet stores. 


" SERGEANTS, Dept. 2-F, Richmond, Va, 1 

Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- | 

trated Sergeant’s Dog Book. | 

A —_————————E—————————— | 
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tables smashed. He walked to the next 
place, kicking the rubble and looking in 
the hollows for any signs of cans. From 
one smashed place to another he walked 
over the wreckage and when it crumbled 
under his feet he noticed how the noise 
made big the quiet of the place. There 
was nobody about, and he looked up at 
the monasteries and wondered if there 
was anyone in them. 

Helen, standing near the car, was 
wondering about the quiet too. She did 
not like it so quiet when Quayle was 
not around. It was not an entirely femi- 
nine fear, either. There was uncertainty 
and hopelessness in the quiet, as it had 
been back at the hospital in the con- 
fusion. It was waiting for something. 
She could see the quiet in the smashed 
village as she could physically see the 
quiet in the confused hospital. It was 
all the same and it was very depressing. 
The very desertedness of the place was 
depressing. She was feeling the quiet- 
ness getting into her when Tap came 
back. 

“Nothing here,” he said to her. “Not 
even food.” 

“How far will the petrol get us?” she 
asked. 

“To this next place maybe. This vil- 
lage looks as though everybody just up 
and left it.” 

The corporal came back, wiping his 
hand on his trousers. 

“If we were only nearer Germany and 
could do this to their towns,” he said to 
Helen. 

“Did you find any fuel?” 

“Nothing. I thought I saw a tin but 
there was a man very squashed.” He 
wiped his hand again. 

“Nothing doing,’ Quayle said when 
he came up. 

Only the little Greek was not back. 
“Maybe he’s left us,” the corporal said 
as he got into the car. 

“He will not do that,” Helen said. 
“And please let him be.” 

The little Greek came, and Helen 
watched his small face, with its tight 
eyes over the creased nose and cheeks 
furrowed like his forehead; and she 
studied the black stiff hair of his head 
and beard and the smallness and bent- 
ness of his frame. His eyes blinked 
quietly when he was near her but he 
said nothing and got into the car. Quayle 
started the engine and moved off 
quickly. He did not go fast but he 
went fast enough, so that too much 
of the gasoline was not used. They 
passed the long shadow caused by the 
rock with the monasteries and they were 
on the flat road again, passing over the 
small bridges that were bomb-cratered 
around. All along the road now there 
were the fresh-earthed craters from the 
fifty- and hundred-pound bombs. 


{ey it was quietness again. It was 

flat, and the green rolled quietly on 
each side of them. There were numbers 
of small bridges, and Quayle expected 
them to be blown up but none of them 
was. The long canal that he could see 
winding at one side had been hit by 
light bombs but nothing had been dam- 
aged. 

There was quietness between them 
too. Sometimes they crossed railroad 
tracks that had suddenly appeared, and 
it was more like a returning to inhabited 
parts because of the long stretch behind 
them. They passed peasants and their 
sheep at the side of the road too. Tap 
wanted to stop and have Helen ask them 
about the Germans. 

“They might know,” Tap said. 

“T don’t think so, Tap,” Quayle said. 
“We haven’t time. We waste petrol 
anyway.” 

“T hope it lasts through this next 
place,” Tap said. 

“Maybe the Australians are there.” 

“T think that was part of the Greek 
front.” 

“T suppose this will all end in another 
Dunkirk,” Quayle said quietly. 





“Tt’s too bad if it does. What could 
we do, though?” 

“T don’t know,” Quayle said. “There 
seems to be something wrong.” 

“Maybe. We just haven’t got enough 
equipment,” Tap suggested. 

“Tt’s more than that.” 

“We could do with more men, John. 
We haven’t got a front, either. I get sore 
every time I think of France caving in 
like that.” 

“T don’t think it would have made any 
difference,” Quayle said. 

“Well,” Tap said, ‘we would have had 
a front.” 

“T think we would be badly off even 
if we had the front.” 

“Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing about it?” 

“T don’t know,” Quayle said. “I don’t 
know.” 


THE were crossing the railroad often 
now, and the trees were definite in the 
way they lined the road. They passed 
through the quiet mud of a bombed 
village. 

The village was deserted; Quayle saw 
a broken poplar for the first time as it 
flicked by the window and he did not 
like it. There were definite mountain 
shapes to the left of them, and more 
obscure ones to the right, and a river 
with trees along it. 

At high noon Quayle heard the bomb- 
ers again. He stopped and stood on the 
running board and looked up. He could 
see the planes coming straight along 
the road from the pass toward them. 
The planes were sure and flying very 
low. 

“Better get out,” he said to Helen. 
“Tell the others.” 

“Are they to bomb us?” the little 
Greek asked Helen as the voice of the 
engines became distinct. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “They surely 
will not. They probably can’t see us.” 
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half closed his eyes to clear them of the 
sun which was making a long shadow 
before them of the trees, of the rise in 
the ground. They could not be far from 
Larissa either. If the petrol would last 
a little longer they would be within 
reach of it. He refused to think the 
Germans were there. 

The road seemed to wind unneces- 
sarily and it was very empty here. 
Quayle was almost counting to himself 
from one to ten, then backward, and 
making abrupt noises with his mouth. 
The pastoral terrain was low and rolling 
eut on each side until they came to a 
narrowing of a sudden rise from the 
south. They had been following the 
fiver all the way and now they climbed 
a little, crossed the river and kept go- 
ing on the high level. 

“I remember this when I came up. 
I walked here. This is near Larissa,” 
Helen told Quayle. 

The slight incline was keeping them 
in second gear. There were wide turns. 
and thick mud surfaced the road, so 
that you could almost hear the gaso- 
line being swallowed by the cylin- 
ders. It was while turning one of these 
wide curves that the engine spluttered, 
started again, then stopped dead. 

“That’s that,” Tap said. Quayle had 
eased the car to the side of the road. 

“What do we do now?” the little 
Greek asked Helen. 

She said she did not know and waited 
for Quayle to move. He was sitting 
with his hands on the wheel looking at 
the road ahead, trying to remember the 
map of the Larissa area they had used 
when they were stationed here. They 
might be able to take a short cut. It 
would be too risky, since it might in- 
volve walking just off course and over- 
stepping the road to Athens. 

“It’s certainly empty,” Tap said. He 
had been shaking the car and listening 
to see if there was the swish in the tank. 

“All right,” Quayle said. “We might 
as well get going. We’ll walk from here.” 

The others got out and Quayle looked 
around to see if there was anything 
worth taking with him. There was noth- 
ing that would serve a purpose equal to 
the drag of its bulk. 

He stepped out, slammed the car door 
and started out behind the others who 
were already walking along the road. 
The little Greek was waiting for him 
and smiled when he caught up and kept 
in step with him as he took long strides 
up the incline. Helen looked behind to 
see if he was coming and saw the car 
tucked in the side of the road. She 
thought of it as one of Quayle’s delib- 
erately careful acts. 

Quayle caught up with her and the 
three of them walked together. The 
corporal and Tap were about twenty 
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yards ahead of them. In this order they 
walked up the incline to the top, keeping 
steady pace and not talking much. Once 
Quayle called, “Not too fast, Tap. 
We've got some ways to go.” 

“Okay, Johnny,” Tap had shouted 
back and kept going at the same pace. 

Over the incline there was the flat 
winding road cut into the slight moun- 
tain that had made the incline. They 
walked unevenly along the earth road 
and felt the warmth of the sun on their 
bodies. 

“Did we have any food left?” Quayle 
asked Helen. 

“No.” 

“I’m pretty hungry too. I could do 
with a drink,” Tap said. 

“How’s your arm feeling now, Tap?” 
Quayle asked. 

“Stiff. How’s your head?” 

“All right.” 

“I should change that bandage,” 
Helen told him as they walked along a 
very muddy stretch. 

Quayle was taking his jacket off. 
“Later. Wait until we know how we 
stand,” he said. 

“I think I can hear bombing,” the 


corporal called back to them. He was | 
walking ahead and Tap was back with | 


Quayle, the little Greek and Helen. 

Quayle lifted one side of his head as 
he walked. He could hear the deep ex- 
plosions but they did not have enough 
krumph in them to be bombs, he was 
thinking. It was too flat a sound and 
without resonance; it was made up of 
separate sounds each time there was an 
explosion and was not like the indis- 
tinguishable deep-running explosions of 
bombing. 


2 Sgare knew that it was artillery. 
They were walking even atop the 
incline now and it would soon go down. 
When they turned the wide corner they 
could see the stretch of flat leading to 
Larissa and the outline of the town 
spreading wide across the river, with the 
timber in clumps around it and within. 
it, and the white houses distinguishing 
themselves. 

“Here we are!” Tap shouted. He was 
ahead again. 

“T can still hear the bombing,” Helen 
said. 

“I knew we were near,” the little 
Greek told her. He walked ahead to 
catch up with Tap and the corporal. 

“They don’t seem to be bombing it,” 
Tap called back. 

“It’s artillery,” Quayle told him. 

“There’s a truck on that road.” Helen 
pointed to the northeast. They could 
see the one truck moving steadily to- 
ward Larissa, and the white dust it left 
behind swirling and disappearing in the 
viscous air. 

“What about that artillery? Where's 
that?” Tap asked. 

“Somewhere to the left.”” That would 
be north, Quayle was thinking as he 
spoke. That would be in the mountains 
too, probably, and he remembered from 
the flying that the nearest mountains to 
Larissa were those they were in now. 
The nearest to the north were some dis- 
tance, maybe five miles away. 

“I think they’re fighting somewhere 
near here,”’ Quayle said to Tap. 

“Come on, then.” 

They walked in a group along the 
road and they could see the smoke from 
the town settling low into the sun. They 


had left the incline and were now on} 


the flat. It seemed farther away than 
ever. 

“Won't the Germans see us?” Helen 
asked Quayle. 

“We might as well take a chance.” 

“We could keep in the fields,” Tap 
suggested. 

“No, we'll walk along the 
Quayle decided. 

When they passed the first house he 


road,” 


half expected a German patrol to walk | 
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out. But they passed by the scattered 
houses on the outskirts and there was 
only the noise of the artillery now. It 
was long and wide. There was the black 
smoke too and that was clearer; they 
could see the mess of craters along the 
road. Then Quayle caught sight of the 
figure at the long bridge they were com- 
ing to. 

“Do you see what I see?” Tap said to 
him. 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

“T hope it isn’t a German.” 

They walked straight to the bridge. 
The corporal was in the lead with 
Quayle. Tap was unsurely walking on 
the edge of the road. Helen and the 
little Greek were behind him. They were 
all trying to make out the shape at the 
end of the bridge. Then Tap recog- 
nized it. 

“Look at the hat,” he said to Quayle. 

They were right at the end of the 
bridge now. They saw the figure come 
up to them. He had on the wide- 
brimmed hat of the Australians. 

“What’s this?” the Australian said to 
them. Quayle noticed the MP band on 
his arm. 

“Are we lucky!” Tap was laughing 
happily now. 

“T was ready to drop to death,” Helen 
said. 

“It’s very lucky. My look at the 
Australos,”’ the corporal said. 

The little Greek was quiet. 

“What’s up?” the Australian asked. 
He was looking at them. He saw Quayle 
with the dirty bandage on his head and 
the black face and the torn jacket and 
the worn dusty boots and the ripped 
Irvin jacket on his arm. He saw the 
girl Helen, with sunburned face and 
warmth in her wide cheeks, smiling, and 
looking at him happily. And he saw the 
tall Greek with the pointed beard and 
the mist in his eyes and the rifle on his 
back, and, behind him, the little Greek 
with the black beard, and Tap, with his 
blue uniform buttoned, one arm hanging 
loose and the other obviously bandaged 
to his chest, and the collar without a tie 
though it was open. 

“We're certainly glad to see you,” Tap 
said to the Australian. 

“We have come from Joannina,” 
Quayle said. 


qe Australian was facing them in the 
middle of the road. He was being 
careful. 

“We’re English,” Quayle told him and 
pointed to the wings on his pocket. 

“What about the others?” 

“They’re Greek. They’re all right. 
The girl is a nurse who came with us.” 

“Tll have to see your papers,” the 
Australian said. He was speaking with 
a broad A and the “OI” sound for the 
I; Quayle was thinking it sounded like 
cockney and remembered Vain. He took 
out the papers that were wet and the 
yellow folding pass that was the British- 
Forces-in-Greece pass. Tap handed him 
his pass, too. Helen gave him a plain 
sheet of paper with Greek writing on it. 
The Greeks handed over their soldier’s 
books. 

“We’re all right,” Quayle said. “We 
were in Ioannina. We are from Eighty 
Squadron. I was shot down and he was 
in the hospital. We got a car some of 
the way but we ran out of petrol on the 
mountain back there. What’s it like 
ahead?” 

“TI suppose you're all right,” the Aus- 
tralian said. He looked at Quayle’s 
black-bruised face and was convinced. 
He gave them back their papers. 

“We’re just getting out of here,” the 
Australian said. 

“Can we get to Athens?” 

“There’s a signal truck coming through 
sometime. That’s about all that’s left.” 

“How’s the war?” Quayle asked him. 


“Bloody awful. They’ve been strafing 
us all day.” 

“What’s been happening? We don’t 
know what’s going on.” 

“It's a mess. You don’t know what’s 
been happening at all?” 

“No.” 

“We evacuated Florina. Then we left 
Ellasson. We’ve been getting slaugh- 
tered. They got too much stuff in the 
air and too many tanks. We didn’t have 
a chance. We haven’t got anything in 
the air. The boys held them up a lot 
but they’re outnumbered now.” 

“What's going on now?” 

“IT suppose we’ll hold the next moun- 
tain pass. I’ve got orders to go back to 
Pharsala. The sappers are going to blow 
this bridge when the signal truck comes 
through. The Germans are a couple of 
miles away. You can hear the artillery.” 

“When will this signal truck be 
along?” 

“Any minute. Say, there’s those so- 
and-sos again,” the Australian said. 

They could hear the high drum of 
numerous airplane engines again. 

“They’ve been over all day,” the Aus- 
tralian added. “You’d better get away 
from the bridge.” He pulled off his big 
hat and pulled on a tin hat. Then he 
looked at Helen and offered the tin hat 
to her, but she smiled at him and shook 
her head and said, “No, thanks,” and 
walked with him in the soft field away 
from the bridge. 

Quayle was behind her. He could see 
the outline of Larissa just ahead of 
them. It was fading now because it was 
getting late and the sun was below the 
mountain to the west. He could see the 
line of poplars and the white plane 
trees with the clear dust pink in the air 
caught by the sun. He looked up for 
the planes. They came from due north 
over the ridge of mountains. 

“T hope we get out of here in time,” 
Tap said. 

They walked to where Helen and the 
Greeks and the Australian’ were sitting 
down. 

“We haven’t much time,” the Aus- 
tralian said. “The Germans will be com- 
ing down the road soon if that signal 
truck doesn’t turn up. That’s why they’re 
bombing Larissa, I suppose.” 

They, could see the planes now. They 
were in four uneven groups, with a 
small flying escort above and behind 
them. As they approached the town, the 
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r will you, Sergeant?” 

Glad you’re all right, Quayle.” 
” Quayle said to him and 
ids. “Thanks for everything!” 
them when I get to Athens,” 
lieutenant said as he walked 
his plane. 

ood and watched him climb 
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in. The fitter was there and had already 
started the engine. He was walking to- 
ward them as they watched the flight 
lieutenant taxi with the others to the 
end of the field to form a rough V. The 
Hurricanes had just turned around and 
were in line when Quayle heard the 
quiet roar. He looked quickly toward 
where he had heard it and saw the large 
flight coming from behind the moun- 
tains. He saw immediately their square 
shorn wings and knew they were Mes- 
serschmitts. He wanted to run and 
warn the Hurricanes but they were al- 
ready taxiing down to lift and take off. 


“Look,” Tap shouted. He was point- | 


ing to the Messerschmitts coming down 
in a steep dive from the glide. 


The fitter groaned as he came. Quayle | 


was silent. He could feel and see and 
know now what was going to happen. 
“Get down!” Tap shouted. They were 
all lying flat on the grass, waiting. 
Only Quayle stood there. He could 
see this happening. The Messerschmitts 
came straight onto the Hurricanes just 


as their wheels were off the ground and | 


they were lame, with their undercar- 
Tiages still down. 

“You dogs!” Quayle shouted as loud 
as he could. 

The Messerschmitts came in threes, 
and then there was the burst. He heard 
the roaring of the Hurricanes and knew 
they did not know the Messerschmitts 
were almost on them. There was all 
roaring and nothing else now. The Hur- 
ricanes were nearly above him when the 


first three Messerschmitts were pulling 


out of their dive and firing. 


There was the quick burst, then the | 


long one and the quick one and the roar- 
ing. The Messerschmitts pulled up. 
Quayle saw the kicking of the machine- 


gun bullets along the field near him. He | 


stood there and looked at death. The 
Hurricanes were aware now. 


HE second three Messerschmitts came 

on them—and there was the burst. 
The Hurricanes were beating it flat and 
trying to climb but there was the burst 
from each one and the lick of flame and 
the tracers and the terrific noise. Quayle 
was standing up shouting, as the Hur- 
ricane in the lead burst into flames and 
fell in the split fraction of a second, the 
white flat plumph of it exploding into 
ten thousand pieces. And still the noise 
of the flying continued, and the other 
two Hurricanes were loping flat and 
climbing, and the third three Messer- 
schmitts were coming down. Quayle 
was still standing there, shouting and 
watching the Hurricanes because they 
had got more height. They were good 
and climbing now and were doing the 
right thing—weaving and climbing— 
and Quayle knew they would be all 
right because the Messerschmitts had 
used up too much height value in their 
initial dive and were disappearing over 
the mountain. And there was the smell 
of the Hurricane burning. 

“It was the flight loot,” he heard the 
fitter say to the sergeant. 
“Proper goner, too. 

hounds!” 

“Come on, we'll take a look.” 

“It’s no use,” the sergeant said. ““He’s 
a goner.” 

“The skunks. The filthy skunks, fancy 
them doing that!” 

“What do you expect them to do? 
Wait for us to ask them?” Tap said. 
He was angry, standing next to Quayle 
and watching the high black smoke that 
added to the smoke in the air from La- 
rissa and from the other Hurricane that 
had been shot up on the ground. 

Helen walked to Quayle and he 
looked at her slowly when she touched 
him. He could see that she was crying 
without sound. 

“It is all terrible!” She said it to the 
earth and not to the people around her. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Most people don’t know what mar- 
riage counseling is. Some people, if 
they’ve any contact with Joe and Betty 
College, know that a good many col- 
leges and universities are now giving 
courses with names like Preparation for 
Marriage, Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, and so on, but that’s all they 
do know. 

Actually marriage counseling is 
pretty closely tied up with both courts 
of domestic relations and with Joe and 
Betty College. Particularly Joe and 
Betty College, because though sociolo- 
gists and home economists and psychol- 
egists have worried their heads over 
marriage for a long time, feeling that a 
relationship that was supposed to last 
for life was maybe something worth 
studying, they couldn’t make much 
progress until the boys and girls in col- 
lege decided the same thing. And they 
have. Ten years ago there were possi- 
bly half a dozen courses in marriage in 
all the colleges in the United States. 
Today there are 234, all of them elec- 
tive, all of them jammed. And in the co- 
educational colleges a good many of the 
courses are nearly as crowded with boys 
as with girls. 

Ten years ago there were possibly one 
or two marriage counsel bureaus in the 
United States, all of them brand new. 
Today there are twenty-five busily 
counseling in twelve different states; 
not many, considering that divorce rate 
and how much marriage counseling is 
needed, but enough, anyway, to show 
that young people, whether they go to 
college or not, must be feeling the need 
of lessons in living together. 


Friendly, Expert Guidance 


Marriage counsel bureaus are the 
friendly places where married or about- 
to-be-married people can discuss pri- 
vately with an expert all the questions 
about marriage that they have been un- 
able to answer for themselves, all the 
problems, usually minor but sometimes 
frighteningly major, that they have been 
unable to solve for themselves. They 
are usually nonprofit organizations, pri- 
vately run, but almost always with the 
ardent co-operation of the local col- 
leges, churches and Y.W.C.A.’s. The 
best known and probably the oldest is 
the Institute of Family Relations in 
Los Angeles under the direction of Paul 
Popenoe. It runs to four directors, a 
dozen or so assorted counselors, and 
a fairly complicated organization. But 
Marriage Counsel in Philadelphia, an- 
other one of the pioneers, which has been 
at work for ten years under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Stuart Mudd, is probably 
more typical with its three or four 
trained counselors, a secretary, a lend- 
ing library and some consulting physi- 
cians and psychiatrists. 

Marriage counselors are apt to be 
trained psychologists, social workers, 
sociologists or doctors, though they 
don’t have to be. What they do have to 
be is well adjusted to life themselves, 
with a talent for understanding and in- 
terviewing people, and a good deal of 
specific education in the economics, 
psychology and physiology of marriage. 
Usually, since some men would rather 
talk to a man about their problems, 
there is a man among the counselors, 
but most of them are women. 

In case you’re wondering with a faint 
dismay who could possibly bring them- 
selves to go to an impersonal organiza- 
tion to discuss anything as personal as 
their own marriage, here is how it has 
worked out in something like a thou- 
sand cases in Marriage Counsel in 


+ 
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Good and Married 


Continued from page 26 


Philadelphia. The clients seem to be 
pretty evenly divided, half already mar- 
ried and half about to be married. Of 
the married ones, most have been mar- 
ried less than five years and nearly all 
have come in before their marriages 
have reached a definite breaking point. 
Marriage Counsel thinks this is one of 
the strongest proofs of how necessary 
such a service is. At the breaking point 
these people could go to court or toa psy- 
chiatrist. But there is no other organiza- 
tion ready to give help to fairly normal 
young people with fairly normal prob- 
lems. And young is the proper adjec- 
tive; three quarters of all the people 
coming to Marriage Counsel for help 
are under thirty. Three quarters are 


women and a quarter men. Over half 











are Protestants, about a third Jewish 
and about ten per cent are Catholics. 
The clients pay if they can, but are 
never refused because they cannot pay. 
As for education, about a quarter of the 
clients have been through college and 
another half through high school. 

A recent Marriage Counsel survey is 
revealing an interesting little tie-up be- 
tween marriage counseling and educa- 
tion. Almost never, they are discovering, 
does a person who has no more than 
grade-school education come in for pre- 
marital counseling, though a good many 
with this type of education have come 
for help when their marriages were in 
really serious shape. As people have 
more education, apparently, they are 
more and more likely to come to Mar- 
riage Counsel for premarital advice. 
Among these who had been through 
high school the proportion of premarital 


“He's a precision-machine operator—works in 1,000th-inch tol- 
| erances—that’s as far away as his pride will let him duck 


to postmarital clients was much more 
equal. And by the time you reach the 
college group the number of people who 
came for advance advice about their 
marriages is much greater. 

As to how these young people find 
their way to Marriage Counsel—well, 
take a young girl who is going to be mar- 
ried. She comes from what is known as 
a strict home. Her mother is what is 
known as a good woman. Perhaps it has 
never occurred to the girl that she could 
ask her mother any questions about the 
physical side of marriage. Perhaps— 
and Marriage Counsel’s records are full 
of such cases—she has asked her mother 
and has been answered by tears or bit- 
ter silence. But this girl, for all her 
repressed background, is _ intelligent 
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enough to realize that everybody doesn’t 


feel that way about marriage. She may +felt they needed at marriage ces 


have a friend who has been to Marriage 
Counsel before her own marriage. Or 
she may go regularly to the Y.W.C.A. 
and happen to mention her feeling of 
inadequacy to one of the leaders there. 
Marriage Counsel has had any number 
of clients referred in just those ways. 

Or take a young man. His wife cries 
all the time. No matter what he does 
or says to try to make her happier she 
still cries if he so much as mentions the 
weather or that the meat is a little tough. 
Perhaps he knows his minister or his 
doctor well enough to mention casually 
that his marriage is not all laughter and 
kisses. The minister or more often the 
doctor is very apt to send him and his 
problem along to Marriage Counsel. 

Other clients are referred by social- 
service agencies, by the courts and by 
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the local maternal health center, | 
perhaps most of all are sent by cc, 
professors in the schools where 
Tiage courses are taught but stil’ 
early enough or widely e 
cators, of course, feel that the very 
place for education for f 
home, and the best time the twen| 
so years from birth to marriage’ 
not many homes so far are wise er 
or relaxed enough to graduate boy. 
girls who need no further mar 
counseling. : 
Now let’s get back to the hundre 
engaged men and women 
come in to Marriage : 
times singly, sometimes in pairs, tc 
to an expert about their marriagy 
are the least dramatic group the C 
sel sees. They have no broken b+ 
to mend and no serious misté 
make up for. But they’re the mos 
portant group all the same. Tk 
the future of marriage. They're th 
ture of democracy. They're the 
divorce rate for 1950. 7 
So here they are, a little shy 


oun! 


She doesn’t lecture them. 
wrap up and deliver so many 
or bits of information. She t 
out what it is basically that 
them enough to send them 
stranger for advice. Obvio 
they couldn’t discuss satisfactor 
anyone closer. And what are t 


Sex and Marriage - 


Well, most of them want to know 
of all about the physical sid 
marriage they’re getting into 
It’s rather odd, actually, ho 
the connection between mz 
sex is guarded by society at 
far as the reading public is ¢ 
there is a lot closer relationshi 
sex and college proms than 
and marriage, and a lot clos 
ship between marriage and c 
between marriage and m 
Which is pretty ridiculous, 
reason, experts agree, why 
marriages fall to pieces. 
whether you admit it public! 
vately or not at all, the fz 
mains that a happy marriage 
generally dependent on a happy lo 
lationship, and a happy love rel: 
ship is as complicated and a 
important than balancing a 

Joe and Betty College are beg 
to think so, too. That’s why they 
these courses in marriage all ov 
country. And don’t think it’s sa 
interest. You only want to be told} 
sex when you don’t know. One 
know, it becomes part of your €* 
tion, part of your background. I 
the ones who have learned what) 


that come to Marriage Counsel, b 
ones who haven’t. 

So the marriage counselor tt 
tell them what they want to know | 
themselves and each other, age 
with a fixed lecture but trying to 
the client’s lead and answer his 
spoken or unspoken questions. 9 
plains pretty specifically that me 
women are not only physically d 
but also emotionally and psych 
cally, and how important it is 10") 
to make allowances for those 
ences. Individual men and women + 
too, in their desires and needs, $ 
plains, but most impulses are ft 
and ought to be considered so. Tis 
no one correct way of making lo i 
many couples find that their love™ 
on subtle chanze and variety. The 
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ehind all her words is that 
“marriage is an achieve- 
discovery, and that with a 
d patience a love relation- 
be worked out which 
th the man and woman, 
ore rather than less joyous 
- living together. 
le often can absorb ideas 
ng, which they can’t accept 
on, Marriage Counsel has 
y of sound books on all as- 
= which the client may 
s important for the coun- 
books which the client will 
cept and absorb, and this is 
nost difficult and delicate 
r job. Very occasionally a 
urn a book with horror at 
but this is not the fault 
book, the client or Mar- 
it’s the fault of society 
ostrich attitudes, and 
ult marriage counseling is 
9 make up for. In general 
e intelligently and appre- 


aid of Responsibility 


1 information about love 
, most engaged couples— 
—want to know about con- 
Marriage Counsel doesn’t 
ll alarming. Only once in 
of existence has it run into 
dn’t want children at all. 
1 who thought, mistak- 
ie had a hereditary strain 
and the marriage counselor 
convince her that she was 
erally, it is a case of couples 
2 a little more economically 
e they take on anything as 
as a baby. They aren’t 
nsibility, they just want 
By are equal to it. A good 
mstance, want premarital 
s to see that they are in 
0 undertake both marriage 


Counsel isn’t equipped, of 
e physical examinations or 
e help, but the counselor 
problems pretty carefully 
snt and then refers him or 
petent doctor. She has to 
married clients to a doctor 
ractice, regardless of their 
Sition, for it is another of 
f our society that less than 
planned parenthood clinics 
= United States are able to 
nformation to people when 
ut to be married and need 
most. 

ical problems are by no 
only problems that are 
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brought to Marriage Counsel. One of 
the commonest questions is whether a 
girl should keep on working after she is 
married. The problem, of course, is 
largely whether it will hurt her hus- 
band’s pride or his standing in the com- 
munity. A good many think it will, and 
if either the man or woman feels pretty 
strongly about this, the counselor is apt 
to advise the girl to give up her job even 
though it means a much lower standard 
of living. But there are two sides of 
the problem to consider, for some 
women need an outside job to keep 
them from being restless and unhappy, 
and all the love in the world isn’t going 
to make up for this need. So if a man 
with a sole-protector psychology is en- 
gaged to a girl who is basically a career 
girl there is almost sure trouble ahead. 
Mrs. Mudd, who has done a good deal 
of lecturing at various Philadelphia col- 
leges and organizations, says she has 
run into more intense feeling and emo- 
tional conflict over this question of 
working wives than over any other 
problem. 

The next most frequent problem is, 
not surprisingly, in-laws. Marriage 
Counsel’s advice here is, just about al- 
ways, Don’t. Don’t live with your in- 
laws. If it means one room and a bare 
table, have the room and table for your 
own. Marriage Counsel has seen too 
many marriages at the breaking point in 
the past ten years from the inability of 
the wife or husband to change over from 
dependence on father or mother to de- 
pendence on husband or wife. Be tol- 
erant, be polite, be affectionate to your 
in-laws, advises Marriage Counsel, but 
fight your own fights, solve your own 
problems, make your own decisions. Ida 
and Jakey back there in the beginning 
didn’t know they were running into two 
of the toughest problems young mar- 
ried people can face when they decided 
to get married and have Ida live at 
home and keep on working. 

The married clients who come in are 
apt to have much more difficult and 
more complicated problems. Often the 
question that brings them in is physical 
but, and this is both surprising and in- 
teresting, it frequently turns out that 
the sexual difficulty is an outgrowth of 
some psychological or social difficulty. 

One woman who came to Marriage 
Counsel to discuss her lack of emotional 
response to her husband turned out to 
be bitterly jealous of his first wife and 
to feel miserably inferior to her. When 
the counselor made her see this and 
helped her understand that a person 
could, after all, have two loves in a 
lifetime, she was able to return her 
husband’s love without reservations. 
And there are plenty of other kinds of 
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problems. One bride who had always 
thought her parents were blissfully 
happy together discovered the day be- 
fore her marriage that they had only 
stuck it out because of her, and that her 
mother personally doubted if marriage 
could ever bring anything but misery. 
Add to the sense of insecurity this gave 
her an abnormal possessiveness on her 
mother’s part and you have a nice prob- 
lem for Marriage Counsel to work on. 
It might have failed, too, Mrs. Mudd 
admits, if it hadn’t been for the draft. 
The girl’s husband was sent to camp 
and wanted his wife to come live near 
him. She did, and they now show signs 
of living happily ever after. 

One young man whose wife was work- 
ing so that he could finish an important 
course he was taking suddenly decided 
because she was always too tired at 
night to be entertaining that he and she 
had nothing in common. They were on 
the verge of separation when the young 
wife came to Marriage Counsel. The 
counselor saw that the husband was 
clearly a little boy who hadn’t learned 
to take his gingerbread without gilt. She 
talked to both of them and then advised 
the wife to walk out on her husband for 
a while and give him a chance to grow 
up. The effect of a few homely truths 
and a little solitude on the young man 
was remarkable. When his wife re- 
turned after a few weeks, she shifted to 
a job which was related to his work so 
that they had more things to talk about 
together and when last seen, by chance 
by the counselor, were walking happily 
down the aisle of a theater, arm in arm. 


The Root of Marriage Difficulties 


The counselor tries very hard to find 
out the real problem and help the 
client to look at it with grown-up eyes. 
You are not going to get very far with 
the problem of your husband’s rudeness 
to your parents if the facts are that you 
have never broken away from their 


domination and your husband is treated | 


a good deal like an outsider by all of 
you, and you don’t know these facts. 
Often just getting the husband and wife 
to see their troubles from the same point 
of view is all that is necessary. 

But occasionally there are situations 
where no amount of discussion is going 
to solve the problem: if the husband is 
a pathological drunkard, for instance, 
and has no desire to get over it. Or if the 
wife is so immature and neurotic that 
she is unable to cope with even the sim- 
ple marriage responsibilities of meals 
and laundry. In cases like these, though, 
Marriage Counsel feels that divorce is 
always like a major operation. It some- 
times seems the only solution and the 
counselor has to be brave enough to say 
so. After all, one of the partners in an 
ill-matched marriage of this sort may 
be perfectly normal and deserving of a 
chance for happiness. Moreover, there 
is a good deal of evidence that children 
brought up in homes of perpetual con- 
flict are more likely to grow up ineffec- 
tive citizens than children brought up 
by one affectionate parent. 

Marriage Counsel in Philadelphia, 
like all the other marriage counseling 
organizations, wants to help build 
stable, intelligent homes that can pro- 
duce brave, intelligent citizens for a 
world that is going to need them badly. 
But it believes that, in war or peace, in 
feast time or famine, the only stable 
homes are intrinsically happy ones. A 
wise columnist remarked in print some 
years ago that marriage survived as an 
institution not because of the church or 
because of children or for any other high 
moral or sociological reason, but be- 
cause it was more fun than a picnic. 
Marriage Counsel, accepting the fact 
that the best picnics have spiders and 
mosquitoes and sometimes even poison 
ivy, thinks this should be true. 

THE END 
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HEN William S. Paley, president of 

the Columbia Broadcasting System, 

stood up recently before the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee and let fly some 
broadsides at the Federal Communications 
Commission, we could not forbear to cheer. 

Paley wants Congress to limit the FCC 
strictly to regulating traffic on the air waves 
by allocating wave lengths to keep stations 
from interfering with one another. 

The FCC’s majority members, led by Chair- 
man James L. Fly, have long been angling for 
power to regulate the character of the pro- 
grams that the various networks and stations 
broadcast. These men want to pass on the 
morality, quality and general desirability of 
those programs. Thus, they seek a power over 
radio which no bureaucrats have yet succeeded 
in gaining over the press in this country, 
though plenty have tried. 

If the FCC should get that power, as Mr. 
Paley points out, it would get the power to say 
what should and should not be broadcast—and 
there would go glimmering a huge piece of the 
constitutional guaranty of freedom of speech 
in the United States. 

CBS’s president puts the matter in these 
words: 


“Great danger exists, whether the commission 
can censor in advance or whether it is in position 
to revoke a license or to hand over a wave length 
to someone else by an ex-post-facto judgment that 
programs have not been in the public interest. Let 
the commission once be able to say, ‘We do not 
like the advertising,’ or ‘There was too much jazz 
music,’ or ‘We disapprove of the quality of dra- 
matic programs,’ or ‘We think the news should be 
handled differently,’ or ‘Broadcast Station A should 
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have taken programs from Network B,’ and the 
broadcaster is bound hand and foot, subject to sub- 
servient compliance or the death penalty. One vic- 
tory for the commission in any such judgment after 
the fact, and from then on, its whispered wishes 
will be amplified over all the kilocycles in the land. 
So, in effect, power of censorship after publication 
in the hands of a licensing authority in reality can 
always be power of censorship before publication, 
which is contrary to the whole theory of freedom 
of speech and of publication in America.” 


In other words: Give the FCC power to pass 
on the character of radio programs, and if the 
FCC thinks Charlie McCarthy isn’t elevating 
enough, Charlie will have to get off the air, and 
too bad about the fact that millions of people 
like to listen to his inspired idiocies; if the 
FCC doesn’t like Raymond Gram Swing’s 
mental processes, Swing will have to fall si- 
lent; if the FCC feels that the Metropolitan 
Opera is a little too good for the common peo- 
ple, the Met will have to drop the broadcasts 
which have endeared it to some 10,000,000 
listeners. And so on. 

We hope radio will keep on fighting any and 
all FCC attempts to regulate any part of radio 
except the wave lengths, and we hope Congress 
will prevent any and all such FCC grabs for 
power to censor radio. 

The best censorship for radio is the censorship 
which has operated on it from the beginning 
—customer censorship, exercised whenever 
listeners turn away in mass from a program 
which has lost their approval. That is the only 
kind of censorship (aside, of course, from the 
necessary withholding of military secrets in 
time of war) that can be consistent with the 
Bill of Rights. 
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Rationing and Ro 


E KNOW of no American who 

ing to endure any privations theh i 
necessary to help us win the war. Gali 
tioning, sugar rationing, the ration \, 
dozen more items by October Ist, as ag 
by Leon Henderson—it’s all okay if j F 
utes to the building up of our fightin; ’ 
by land, sea or air. * 
But we dislike intensely, and ha 
meet up with anybody who doesn’t «i 
tensely, the talk that emanates fron lon 
our leaders about how the Americ: | D 
have gone fat and soft and all this re/pni 
going to be good for them. 
That is rot. Bataan, Corregidor anc he 
tle of the Coral Sea, not to mentic|] 
Doolittle & Co.’s bombing of Tokyo Me 
lie to the charge that we’re fat and < 
nomics and common sense give the | 
claim that these restrictions are go} 4 
good for us. 
They are not going to be goo fe 
They are already cutting into our ind 
of living and will cut much deeper ft 
are finished with them. They will ¢ 
quality of many manufactured articl ; 
late bootlegging of various kinds, sti 
spread resentment, injure business, |¢ 
manner of injustices and inequities, 
a lot of people in public jobs from wi 4 
be difficult if not impossible to blast se 
ple after the war. h 
That is the plain truth about 
necessary though it may be. Why n 
truth in the face? Why try to pre 
thing that is not pretty, or kid oursel 
unmitigated curse is a blessing in dis |\se 
The trouble is that war itself is |e 
which is the chief reason for fighting) y 
the uttermost in the hope of ending la 
as possible. Let’s take all the mis 
necessarily go with war, but let’s not 
or try to like them. That would bih 
step toward falling in love-with war—)m 
for which the Germans and the Italia 
paying through the nose, 
anese will pay through the nose in du 


White Feather 
and Glass Eye 


ERE is as poignant a story as 
seen come out of a war: 
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SypNEy, AUSTRALIA.—Lieut. Jack Le}: 
who lost an eye in action, was hande/a ° 
feather by a young woman as he walke lor 
street in civilian clothes. Perry said nijing 
dropped his glass eye in the woman’s hi 


That writes its own editorial, p/m 
Indeed, it was all anticipated some |) 
ago, in the Sermon on the Mount: “ 
that ye be not judged.” 

The incident is a good one to ca 0! 
now and then, in this time of war a)! 
strained emotions and suspicion. H r 
ments are more dangerous in wartit| lb 
any other time. Give people the be: Dt 
doubt, now more than ever before; | 
to conclusions about them. 

But we’re wandering off into gené 
you'll think for a minute or so abou 
of the white feather and the glass eye 
implications thereof, you'll see m' re 
than we can tell you what we're dri sat 
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